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Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
drive along Route 2, the Ohio River Road, 
midway between Huntington and Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., you reach one of the 
most modern industrial facilities in the 
entire region, the $12 million plant of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

There are great industrial opportuni- 
ties in the booming Ohio River valley, 
and few concerns have taken better ad- 
vantage of these opportunities than 
Goodyear. Half a dozen years ago, the 
electric news streaked through West Vir- 
ginia that Goodyear planned to con- 
struct a new plant at Apple Grove, de- 
voted to some strange new products 
which seemed a far cry from the auto- 
mobile tires which our fathers always 
associated with Goodyear. 

ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY 


Actually, the Goodyear chemists 20 
years ago were bent over their test tubes 
and microscopes in a restless laboratory 
search for a fiber which would make an 
improved cord for tires. When the 
chemists came up with their answers, 
they came close to being fired because 
they produced fibers which were useless 
for making tire cord. Fortunately, the 
moguls of Goodyear told them: “Go on 
back to your test tubes and see what you 
have produced.” Out of this polyester 
research came a new polyester resin. 
The researchers never dreamed they 
would be producing something which 
might revolutionize the textile industry 
and the building industry. 

The magic new products were Vitel, a 
resin from which manmade, synthetic 
fibers are spun; and Videne, a laminat- 
ing film with tough, resistant qualities. 

The Appalachian Electric Power Co., 
which has done so much aggressive work 
for West Virginia industrial develop- 
ment, negotiated the sale of a 300-acre 
tract along the Ohio River so that Good- 
year could have the elbow room to man- 
ufacture these new products. It scarcely 
seems possible that less than 5 years ago, 
on May 15 1958, ground was broken at 
Apple Grove, W. Va., for the new Good- 
year plant. As a bulldozer took a tenta- 
tive bite from the rich soil to symbolize 
the groundbreaking, national, State, lo- 
cal and industrial leaders were there to 
point to the significance of the great 
event. They were mighty men, men of 
Vision, some of whom have moved up- 
ward to greater responsibilities, some 
whom God has called to eternal duties. 
There was George E, Hervey, district 
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manager of the Appalachian Power Co., 
whose magnificent achievements in the 
Point Pleasant region are too numerous 
to mention. Mr. Hervey leaves today for 
an even more challenging assignment in 
flood-torn Logan, W. Va. ‘There was the 
late U.S. Senator John D. Hoblitzell, Jr., 
a tireless, dedicated worker for greater 
industrial development in West Virginia. 
Point Pleasant was also represented by 
Mayor B. W. Krodel and Chamber of 
Commerce President John Hushion. 
Jack Lloyd, aggressive young industrial 
development representative of the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Co., who has 
also moved up the ladder of responsi- 
bility, was present, as was Stanley C. 
Higgins representing Governor Under- 
wood. And then there was the boldly 
imaginative Goodyear plant. manager, 
Swedish-born Oka Carlson. 
WHY WEST VIRGINIA? 


We asked why Goodyear would decide 
to locate in West Virginia. The answer 
was that West Virginia provided the best 
river, rail and truck transportation fa- 
cilities, a good labor supply, and a good 
geographic location for distribution of 
the Goodyear product. 

Work proceed rapidly on the five-story 
main building, which provides 100,000 
square feet of floorspace, Four years 
ago, in 1959, production got underway. 
The miracle in the Ohio Valley actually 
happened. Spreading over the level 
acres once. devoted to a truck farm, the 
mighty industrial facility was in produc- 
tion. 

One of the fairly obvious but much 
talked-about discoveries which the 
Goodyear plant managers made was 
that West Virginians proved to be con- 
scientious, steady, dependable, and high- 
ly productive employees. Some of them 
drive great distances to get to Apple 
Grove. Many of them live in Point Pleas- 
ant, that warm and fast thriving com- 
munity 15 miles north. Enriching Point 
Pleasant with their energy and commu- 
nity spirit was a new group of Goodyear 
plant executives, who played an impor- 
tant role in civic activities. 

Steady employment was provided for 
120 workers, and the Point Pleasant 
plant built up to provide a yearly payroll 
of $850,000. The vitel produced at the 
Point Pleasant plant is utilized by 
Beaunit Mills, Inc., which produces 
vycron, for extensive use in shirts, suits, 
dresses, and other textile products. The 
videne laminating film is used to 
laminate textiles, metal, wood, paper 
and plastics. Important new uses in the 
housing construction industry may 
multiply the production of videne in the 
coming months. 

A NEW EXPANSION PROGRAM 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to announce 
that the Point Pleasant plant has just 
started an expansion program which will 
increase capacity by 50 percent. The 


construction of these additional facilities 
will start right away. It is expected that 
the expansion will be completed by Sep- 
tember. These new process facilities are 
being added in order to boost the produc- 
tion of what is called pelletized resin, 
from which manmade fibers are spun for 
clothing and other textiles. This ex- 
pansion signals another forward surge of 
activity in the industrial Ohio Valley. 

West Virginia is proud of Goodyear. 
West Virginia is proud of the new indus- 
trial growth in the Point Pleasant area, 
which adds up to a brighter future for 
the people of Mason County and the 
Ohio Valley. 


Future Farmers of America Do Fine Work 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during Future Farmers of America 
Week, which was February 16-23, the 
Bowie News of Bowie, Tex., published a 
remarkably informative newspaper con- 
cerning the immeasurable importance of 
this organization. 

One article in the paper was written 
by Mr. Jarrell D. Gray, head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Education of 
East Texas State College. 

Because it emphasizes the preparatory 
work for college that is done by FFA, and 
because this organization, the vocation- 
al agriculture teachers who direct it, and 
all those who work in it, are deserving of 
the highest recognition, I ask unanimous 
consent that the news article by Mr. 
Gray be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bowie (Tex.) News, Feb. 21, 1963] 
FFA Goop GROUNDWORK FOR COLLEGE 
(By Jarrell D. Gray) 

A college education is worth approximately 
$100,000 more than a high school education. 

According to the U.S. census information, 
a person with 4 years of college education 
can expect to earn in his lifetime approxi- 
mately $100,000 more than a person with 
only a high school education. 

With the increased emphasis that is on 
education in our present time, it behooves 
the high school student to consider further 
educational achievements. Such increased 
emphasis will no doubt continue as we pro- 
gress further into the space age. 

Of course there are many reasons for one 
obtaining a college education, Increased 
earning capacity is only one—and perhaps 
a minor one at that. For most people, a col- 
lege education is valuable because it provides 
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them an opportunity to be of further help 
to their fellow man, gives one a feeling of 
achievement, increases his potentials for 
acquiring and progressing in occupational 
positions, and adds economical security for 
himself and his family. 

The high school student who is making 
plans to attend college is naturally con- 
cerned with preparing himself for college 
work. How, then does participating in the 
organization of Future Farmers of America 
increase one’s chances for success in college? 

The FFA is most beneficial in two areas— 
the area of leadership training and the area 
of scientific ture. 

Why is training in leadership and scientific 
agriculture important for success in college 
and how does the FFA help students in these 
areas? 

A partial answer to these questions is 
found in a recent scientific study among col- 
lege students to determine the success of 
college students with and without agricul- 
tural training in high school. It was found 
that students who had had vocational agri- 
culture in high school did as well as, or, in 
most instances, better than those students 
who did not have such training. Students 
having had vocational agriculture in high 
school were found to be more persistent in 
their college work. Such students who were 
studying agriculture, engineering, education, 
and arts and science had higher grade aver- 
ages than those without vo-ag training. 

Results from a study Indicate that courses 
in vocational agriculture are acceptable as 

tion for students who pursue a pro- 
gram in either an agricultural or a nonagri- 
cultural college. 

Results such as these are no doubt brought 
about by the fact that students studying 
yocational agriculture m high school and 
who belong to the FFA receive much train- 

that is most beneficial in college. 

In FFA judging contests, for example, 
students must know much scientific agricul- 
ture in order to make proper selections of 
animals, crops, plants, and meats. They 
must also exercise good judgement in such 
selections. There, knowledge and judgment 
have a carryover in college that Is of great 
value. 

Through FFA leadership training, students 
learn many skills that are beneficial through- 
out life, regardless of whether they pursue 
an agricultural or nonagricultural occupa- 
tion. This leadership training is also most 
beneficial to college students. The out- 
standing students in any college are those 
who are leaders. 

To provide the leadership training, PPA 
members spend considerable time studying 
parliamentary procedure, radio broadcasting, 
farm skill demonstrations, and public speak- 
in, 

Seb proficient in any of these areas 
makes it possible for one to become a better 
college leader. The college student, to be 
most effective, must be able to lead others. 
To do this, he must possess the ability to 
speak properly and to preside efficiently at 
group meetings. Acquiring these leadership 
abilities in high school gives him a distinct 
advantage in college. 

The high school student, then, who is 
bound for college can feel certain that ex- 
periences gained in FFA will do much to 
increase his chances for success in college, 
regardless of whether he is preparing for an 
occupation related to agriculture or whether 
he is preparing for one in a nonagricultural 
occupation. He may also feel certain that 
his college education will pay dividends in 
later life through increased earning capaci- 
ties or through self-satisfaction of being 
able to render greater contributions to one’s 
fellow man, to our society and to our demo- 
cratic way of life. 
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FBI Does 1962 Job Well 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Michigan City, Ind., News-Dispatch pub- 
lished an editorial on Tuesday, January 
8, 1963, calling to public attention that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
1962 did a job “well done.” 

This editorial has been called to my 
attention by Mr. Richard L. Scholl, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Arno Adhesive Tapes, Inc., at Michigan 
City. In his letter, Mr. Scholl said he 
felt that this matter deserved attention 
of all Members of Congress and he sug- 
gested that the editorial titled “Well 
Done, FBI” be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that not only the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
but also Mr. Scholl's fine letter com- 
mending the FBI. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARNO ADHESIVE TAPES, INC., 
Michigan City, Ind., March 18, 1963. 
The Honorable VANCE HARTKE, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Attached is a copy 
of an editorial that appeared in the Michi- 
gan City News-Dispatch concerning the 1962 
accomplishments of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

If you have not already seen and digested 
this report, I respectfully suggest you do so, 
as soon as time permits. 

This is one Federal Bureau that is giving 
the citizens and taxpayers their money's 
worth, and more. What a shining example 
for the other agencies, bureaus, depart- 
ments, et cetera to follow. 

This ou record should be brought 
to the attention of all our Senators and 
Congressmen, and a vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
Respectfully yours, 

ARNO ADHESIVE Tares, INC., 
RICHARD L. SCHOLL, 
Vice President and General Manager, 


[From the Michigan City (Ind.) News- 
Dispatch, Jan. 8, 1963] 
WELL Done, FBI 


By custom, FBI agents toil in quiet 
anonymity, preferring effectiveness to per- 
sonal glory. Consequently the public often 
is unaware how well these modernday 
“untouchables” fight crime. 

Appreciation of the FBI's remarkable rec- 
ord can be gleaned from Director J. Edgar 
Hoover's year-end report to Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. Here, briefly, are a few 
of the things FBI men accomplished in 1962: 

1. Apprehended 11,400 fugitives, compared 
with 10,668 in 1961; provided evidence which 
led to 12,700 convictions against 12,418 the 
prior year. 

2. Ran up a total of fines, savings, and 
recoveries well over $200 million—conaider- 
ably more than it costs to operate the FBI 
and much higher than 1961's $148.4 million. 
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3. Located 10,000 cars stolen and driven 
out of State—and 2,500 fugitive felons for 
local authorities. 

4. Processed 23,000 fingerprint cards a day 
while maintaining an unmatched identifica- 
tion file that contains 165 million seta of 
prints from an estimated 77 million persons. 

5. Made 236,000 scientific laboratory exam- 
inations of evidence for local police in all 
50 States, without charge. 

6. Assisted, upon request, in more than 
3,600 local and regional police schools—and 
trained another 165 picked lawmen at the 
famed FBI National Academy, b: the 
Academy's graduate total of 4,258 since 1935. 

7, Furnished more than 100,000 items of 
criminal intelligence to other law-enforce- 
ment agencies, resulting in some 2,400 arrests 
and $32.5 million in recoveries—plus the 

of an international dope ring and 
seizure of $20 million worth of illicit drugs. 

On the security front, the FBI continued 
to enfeeble the Communists’ American ap- 
paratus; nabbed three pro-Castro saboteurs 
and seized their cache of explosives; caught 
a Navy man passing military secrets to the 
Russians and developed evidence leading to 
the expulsion of several Communist-bloe dip- 
lomats. 

In addition, it was largely the FBI which 
turned up witnesses and information leading 
to conviction of the U.S. Communist Party 
as an organization for failure to register 
with the Attorney General—a decision which 


puts American Reds in a tighter straitjacket. 


Impressive as it is, the FBI's record of 
accomplishment is not the only reason Amer- 
icans should be grateful to Director Hoover 
and his quiet crime fighters. There are 
others even more important. 

No police agency in the world is more 
scrupulously considerate of individual rights, 
None works more harmoniously with other 
lawmen. And rare indeed is the police force 
anywhere in the world which can match the 
FBI's dedication of purpose and incorrupti- 
bility. 

If you feel, as we do, that these splendid 
public servants deserve a “Well done,” why 
not say so in a letter to the Director? The 
address is: J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington 25, D.C. 


Our County Agents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
IN THE HOUSE OF Ri e Arrvxs 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


standing men and women who are cer- 
tainly devoted to this work. Their con- 
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tributions have meant much in the years 
gone by in helping the economy of our 
section of Tennessee. 

There recently appeared in the States- 
Graphic, an outstanding weekly news- 
paper, published at Brownsville, Tenn., 
of which J. Owen Burgess is the editor, 
an editorial which expresses the feelings 
of the people in our congressional dis- 
trict. 

This editorial is so outstanding and 
s0 well deserved that I thought it should 
be called to the attention of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Ove COUNTY AGENTS 

Our county, like most counties with a pre- 
dominant agricultural income, depends a 
great deal on its county agents. 

They not only must have the answers to 
technical questions concerning agriculture 
and related subjects but must be qualified 
to share in family problems of a personal 
and social nature. 

Our county agents, J. D. Pettigrew, Joe 
Martin, and Mrs. June Walker, seem to have 
all the qualities that are necessary in tech- 
nical as well as extracurricular departments. 

Thanks to them we have a well- 

Feeder Calf & Pig Association, an active 
4-H Club organization and growing home 
demonstration clubs throughout the county. 

We take great pleasure in commending 

is group for their fine leadership and suc- 

3sful efforts, 


Self-Regulation in the Securities Industry 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday next, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is reporting to the Congress 
on the results of its study this past year 
and a half of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of the 
stock exchanges and of national securi- 
ties associations. 

In ͤ view of the imminence of this re- 

port, and of the fact that the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, con- 
templates that both the exchange and 
over-the-counter markets should be 
substantially self-governed by certain 
rules for the protection of investors, I 
think it appropriate to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House, a 
speech by William L. Cary, Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

This address before the Investment 
Bankers Association of America last No- 
vember 28, 1962, entitled: “Self-Regula- 
tion in the Securities Industry” is as 
follows: l 
SELF-REGULATION IN THE SECURITIES INDUSTRY 

I 

Self-reguiation is a concept more widely 
cited and relied upon in the securities in- 
dustry than in any other epecifically subject 
to regulation by Federal Indeed, 
it has the imprimatur of statute, in the 1934 
act's provisions relating to exchanges as well 
as the more elaborate effort at regulating 
the over-the-counter market through the 
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Maloney amendment. This Is as it should 
be: we are dealing with business practices, 
the spectrum of ways in which day-to-day 
financial transactions are being conducted, 
and with evolving standards. No one, in- 
cluding even the most hardened bureaucrat, 
would conceive that the Government can or 
should prescribe a fully detailed pattern of 
doing business fairly. 

Self-reguiation is a phrase that calls for 
definition. Some think it means total auton- 
omy. My effort today is to convey some im- 
pression of what self-regulation means to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and how it can flourish. I should like to 
suggest that it means autonomy somewhat 
in the same relative sense as the SEC is said 
to be autonomous. We are called an inde- 
pendent regulatory agency. But anyone who 
thinks we are completely Independent has 
not been long in Washington. We are sub- 
ject to oversight, by the Congress. And that 
is as it should be. I am always mindful of 
the experience of another bureaucrat from 
a university who recently appeared before a 
congressional committee. After he had ex- 
pounded the law, the chairman said, That's 
a very good lecture, professor, but remember, 
down here the class gives the marks.” Fur- 
thermore, our budget and legislation must 
pass through the Chief Executive via the 
Bureau of the Budget. And, finally, on oc- 
casion we are reminded that our decisions 
are subject to judicial review. 

I do not say there is a precise parallel with 
the SEC. But I do say that in an industry 
dealing with securities, with the complex- 
ities which they pose and with liquidity 
second only to bank deposits, some oversight 
is called for. Quite properly, the profit mo- 
tive ts at the root of our economic system. 
But given this motive, regulation of the in- 
dustry in the interest of the public cannot 
be left exclusively to the practitioners, public 
spirited though they be. That was settled 
in principle some 28 years ago and has been 
proven by experience. Of course, the public 
participant should not be arbitrary or op- 
pressive. As I said a year ago, we have tried 
to be responsible both in action taken and 
the way in which our special study is being 
conducted, and we have tried to keep our 
promises made here. 

Qn 


Furthermore, we believe that oversight 
need not and should not stifle initiative for 
self-regulation. Although the need for out- 
side regulation may be accepted by an indus- 
try, the leaders within it should nevertheless 
have the freedom to and effectuate 
improvements in standards without discour- 
agement. This is true for the exchanges 
and the NASD on the one hand, and for this 
Commission on the other. I firmly believe 
that any institution, private or public, can 
be run honestly and tirelessly and yet at the 
same time it can die. Rigor mortis will set 
in if all of us do not reexamine ourselves, 
find out where the industry has been moving, 
and accordingly how we should redefine our 
responsibilities. 

x m 


Inr the need for oversight, we 
hold no brief for empire building. The 
Commission has expanded by a third since 
early 1961 when I came. This much was 
imperative: no one had time to think beyond 
ad hoc problems and see where we were 
going. The registration backlog was at an 
alltime high. We had some notion that all 
such problems could be cleared up by a fresh 
mind and we brought in a businessman ex- 
perienced in reor; companies. The 
answer came back that the problem was 
Manpower. Expansion thus was called for to 
meet existing problems. At this time I feel 
our internal job is consolidation and im- 
provement. We are not interested in 
as such, As evidence of our desire not to 
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enlarge, we have recently had an ironic dif- 
ference with the NASD before a House com- 
mittee. During the past 2 years the SEC 
has been faced with a real regulatory prob- 
lem in the District of Columbia. We greatly 
accelerated our enforcement activities, but 
vigorous enforcement can never be a sub- 
stitute for high standards. We therefore 
recommended adoption of a strong blue sky 
law for the District of Columbia admin- 
istered by local government as preferable to 
expanding SEC jurisdiction, Wallace Fulton, 
on the other hand, fayored broadening our 
powers to meet the special problems of the 
District of Columbia. We appreciate the 
vote of confidence, but we feel our respon- 
sibilities are national. And we do not believe 
our activities should supersede local regu- 
lation, nor I might say self-regulation, 

Iv 


Our attitude toward self-regulation has 
been demonstrated concretely this year in 
connection with the American Stock Ex- 
change. It seems to me in poor taste to ex- 
hume the problems explicity set forth in our 
report and well known in the financial com- 
munity. These problems are now being re- 
solved. If the SEC worried about its “im- 
age,“ it might have brought immediate pro- 
ceedings and publicly forced through a re- 
organization plan. Then we might have 
been hailed as vigorous (a politically at- 
tractive label). But we do believe in the 
principle of self-reguiation, and we mean 
what we say. As an understatement en- 
couragement was indeed necessary. Here 
was a dramatic example of the need for 
oversight. But once the situation was fully 
appreciated by the American Stock Exchange 
community, responsible members assumed 
leadership and reorganized the exchange. 
They have taken an interest in it, reframed 
its constitution, abolished the committee 
system, strengthened staff responsibility, 
and elected an able president. 

On this general subject, I should like to 
attempt one generalization about achieving 
effective self-regulation through member- 
ship organizations in the securities in- 
dustry. It appears safe to conclude that 
success depends in substantial part on the 
adequacy and ability of the professional 
staff and the amount of responsibility vested 
in them. This in turn rests upon the wis- 
dom and vision of the board of governors. 
But the staff provides a continuity and ob- 
Jectivity which is needed to raise standards 
in the industry. I appreciate the philos- 
ophy of the NASD that the members should 
regulate their fellow members, but as the 
scope of self-regulation enlarges, it will be- 
come increasingly arduous without an effec- 
tive staff. 

v 

Keith Funston has framed his attitude 
toward self-regulation in a somewhat differ- 
ent light. Who, he asks, can best set operat- 
ing standards and determine the most effec- 
tive level of service to the public? The 
securities industry? Or the Government? 
He did not answer that rhetorical question, 
but I doubt if we need be more explicit with 
this distinguished audience. I can appreci- 
ate the basis for his point of view. After all, 
he is the head of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and has been emphasizing the lift- 
ing of standards in the industry. The ex- 
change, for example, has enacted rules that 
stock may not be listed unless it be voting 
stock, or unless the shareholders have the 
right to vote on acquisitions. It has required 
interim financial reports and has regulated 
the qualifications and conduct of its mem- 
bers. In general these rules demonstrate 
the dynamic element of self-regulation of 
which Mr. Funston may well be proud. 

At the same time, I do not think his ques- 
tion calls for an answer of one or the other: 
the securities industry or the Government. 
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It seems to deny the need for oversight or 
public participation at all. I cannot agree 
that any exchange or any other institution 
including the SEC has achieved perfection. 
Certainly, I shall not attempt to justify every 
action we have ever taken. We make mis- 
takes, but are doing the best we can. Thus 
I take the position that Commission par- 
ticipation is not only required under the 
statute, but also healthful. Interaction is 
stimulating. Every member of the New York 
Stock Exchange will concede that the char- 
acteristics of a private club, a very good club, 
I might say. Without prejudging the facts, 
it seems to me that periodically the role and 
performance of its members, whether floor 
traders, odd-lot houses or specialists, or the 
rate structure, should be reexamined. I can 
assure you that we recognize most of these, 
problems are in the grey area, without black 
or white solutions. The public is intimately 
involved, and any institution haying public 
responsibilities but operating as a private 
association benefits by oversight. 

Philosophical Hmits upon unchecked self- 
regulation are suggested by consideration of 
antitrust principles. Oné purpose of the 
Sherman Act is to ‘prevent private groups 
acting in concert from exercising their power 
to the detriment of competitors and the pub- 
lic interest. Now the exchange says there 
must be either exemption from antitrust or 
erosion of self-regulation. If the ex 
wants absolution, can it be achieved without 
some other form of governmental participa- 
tion, that is, the SEC? In legal circles to- 
day there is much talk of primary jurisdic- 
tion, for example, the Federal Power Com- 
mission versus the De t of Justice as 
to pipelines, the Civil Aeronautics Board ver- 
sus the Department of Justice as to airline 
mergers. In the securities industry the ex- 
change tends to sponsor a maximum freedom 
from both. Whether or not the antitrust 
laws apply, some Government oversight is 
warranted, indeed necessary, to insure that 
in the name of self-regulation is 
neither discriminatory nor capricious. 

In sum, I do not agree that the Commis- 
sions should have to resign itself to a veatigal 
role in dealing with an exchange and its 
members. I feel we must become directly 
involved, as we have in major disciplinary 
proceedings involving exchange members, 
where important questions of principle are 
at stake. I have in mind cases involving 
improper credit devices, or even Cady, Rob- 
erts & Co., of which some of you may have 
heard, and which the New York Stock Ex- 
change has sought to interpret responsibly. 
I further believe the general rules and prac- 
tices should be scrutinized by the Commis- 
sion. There is some health and vitality in 
interaction, just as Congress forces the Com- 
mission to keep alert. 

At the same time, I forsee no major ex- 
pansion of the SEC, which must still focus 
on broad scale problems of self-regulation, 
on policy rather than day-to-day adminis- 
tration. 

vr 


The preceding discussion turns us logically 
to the NASD. Here a self-regulatory insti- 
tution was deliberately created and its func- 
tions were concretely spelled out in the 
Maloney Act. Recently the NASD has dem- 
onstrated its Initiative in developing policies 
as to unconscionable underwriting compen- 
sation and, we hope, suitability, that is, 
what is suitable for the customer. As the 
NASD moves ahead and raises standards, the 
SEO should encourage this initiative. I 
cannot yet outline the conclusions of our 
special study, but I can go so far as to say 
that in the over-the-counter market self- 
regulation has much room for growth. The 
opportunity is there. The industry should 
accept it, and finance it with adequate 
budget, 
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For example, the wholesale quotation sys- 
tem is of basic importance to the opera- 
tions of the over-the-counter market. At 
present, this system is a privately owned 
enterprise. By immense good fortune it is 
under the direction of a having a 
high sense of integrity. But what if subse- 
quently one of less scruples and responsi- 
bility were to assume control of the system? 
Many responsible people in the securities in- 
dustry believe the quotation system Is clearly 
affected with a public interest. What steps 
in the long run.could be taken that would 
insure responsible management or control 
over its operations? 

Again, we now find that many of you who 
opposed reporting requirements for a broader 
spectrum of companies as recently as 1957 
believe the time has come when the public 
needs more information about stocks not 
listed on the exchanges but traded over the 
counter. If this is a logical development, 
there is still the problem of how such infor- 
mation (once public) can become more 
widely available to broker-dealers and their 
customers, and more closely tied to the sell- 
ing process. (We have recently had an ex- 
ample of essential information available in 
our periodic reports totally unused by the 
advisory services.) 

Finally, some industry regulatory agency, 
presumably the NASD, must assume a more 
active and vigorous role in connection with 
the retailing aspects of the over-the-counter 
market, including selling literature and 
market letters. 

For the NASD and any association with 
which it may share duties, I can see an 
expanding role for self-regulation. The 
Commission is reluctant to assume the pri- 
mary responsibility and detailed supervision 
over an area which requires more regulatory 
attention that it has had thus far. Thus I 
anticipate substantial growth on the part 
of the exchanges and the NASD. Those 
members who are budget conscious should 
bear this in mind. Do not begrudge the 
funds to Increase self-regulation. Govern- 
mental action is called for. when there is a 
void, but the SEC is sincerely anxious that 
any vacuum be filled by industry policing. 

Finally in this connection may I say that 
Government officials, outside the SEC, con- 
gressional and otherwise, have asked us 
whether our fees should be raised to make 
the Commission self-sustaining. Our own 
suggestion was that heavier charges might 
be deferred. We belleved a much greater 
financial burden will be placed upon you 
as self-regulators, and that you should be 
in a posture to tolerate it. 


vit 


Turning now to the Investment Company 
Institute, we come to an industry in which 
self-regulation has been generally rejected 
thus far. This point was highlighted by 
my colleague, Commissioner Whitney, before 
the institute last spring. In one area which 
we discussed concretely with the institute 
and its chairman, the paradox is that the 
SEC ts in favor of less governmental intrusion 
and industry prefers more. All of us, the 
ICI and the Commission, seem agreed upon 
the principle that more inspection of invest- 
Ment companies is called for. With our 
limited personnel to date, we have had 
1 a 12-year cycle. This is inadequate, 

deed absurd, The industry believes we 
should perform the inspection, if necessary 
financing ourselves in a self-sustaining way 
akin to national bank examinations. Since 
this would require a statute, one can see 
future delays while inspections continue to 
lag. We suggested that the Institute take 
the initiative. It, or some association con- 
nected with It, could retain independent 
certified public accounting firms to carry out 
a major role in the on program. 
They would thus be independent of the 
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particular investment company, and of this 
Commission as well. Their work, duly cer- 
tified, could then be submitted to the SEC. 
Thus the fundamental bility would 
fall upon the institute and its agents, and 
Commission personnel need not be measur- 
ably increased. I can understand how the 
industry would quibble over the content 
and scope of the inspection, but 
fathom the reason for rejecting the idea in 
principle. We need only go back to 1933 
to recall that a large staff of Government 
personnel was suggested to audit companies, 
seeking to register their securities. Hap’ 
pily, the alternative of thrusting the burden 
upon the independent CPA was adopted 
Accountants, conservative like all of us pro- 
fessional people, might hesitate to accept 
this innovation as to investment companies 
which might broaden their auditing respon” 
sibilities. But looking back to the thirtié 
they can appreciate the enormous stimulu’ 
for raising standards which resulted. 

Perhaps the problem in the Investment 
Company Institute is that there is little com- 
mon ground among its members. This is’ 
point frequently made by its officers. As We 
said upon publication of the Wharton schoo! 
report, we have no preconceptions about this 
industry, Perhaps in order for some mea” 
ure of self-regulation to develop, the mem 
bers must recognize their many divers“ 
facets: ; 

Are the problems of load and no-load 
funds the same? 

Are the problems of funds with manage 
ment companies the same as those few whic? 
have no management contracts? 

Are the interests of the management com- 
pany members of the institute the same 
those of the fund members? j 

Are the problems of closed-end and ope?” 
end funds alike? The industry itself 
to recognize distinctions, as evidenced by the 
formation of the Association of Closed- 
Investment Companies. 

vor 

In conclusion, what is self-regulation and 
what are the prospects for it? It does not 
exclude participation by the Co: 
with the Industry associations. You need 
suggestions, and so do we. As my predece® 
sor on the Commission, now Mr, Justi? 
Douglas, said in 1938: “The point where self” 
determination should cease and direct 
lation by Government should comm 
must usually be determined not by arbi 
action but by neatly balanced Judgment ® 
discretion on both sides.” Our participatio” 
should not reduce your initiative any 
than Congress’ oversight should stifle our. 
As we see it, the opportunity for self - reguli 
tion is abundant: both for the exchanges and 
the NASD, As I said earlier, this 
sion is in no mood to expand, to seek growth 
for growth's sake. Government steps in . 
fill an evident public need; we urge you, c 
deed entreat you, to acknowledge this N 
and fulfill it yourselves, 
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Art, on the 8th of February of this year. 
t is not of great length but it contains 
much of significance to our position in 
8erospace and should be read by all 
Members of the Congress. 
7 I ask unanimous consent that Gen. 
ames Doolittle’s remarks appear in the 
ndix of the RECORD. 
ere being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
AEROSPACE AND ARIZONA DAYS 
(By J. H. Doolittle) 

Tt is a pleasure to be back In Tucson with 
vita today, and I am honored by your in- 
tion, The occasion—Aerospace and 
Da Days—is important and it is timely. 
kor Vis-Monthan Air Force Base was named 
two personal friends and oldtime mili- 
associates of mine—residents of 
— Ucson—who gave their lives in the advance- 
nt of aviation. It hes long been one of 
Work anny SAC bases. Two years after 
set War II, the B-29 Pascuan Dreamboat 
22 a record nonstop flight of 6,214 miles in 
1049. 178 and 27 minutes. And in Maren 
„ Lady Luck II of the 63d Bombard- 
Squadron made the first nonstop world 
rer Vigation; demonstrating the aerial 
the nue Capabilities and high mobility of 
were fratetßle Air Command. Both flights 
from Davis-Monthan. (Shortly before 
m aging up my flying clothes I checked out 
à B-47 here. That was back in 1955.) 
Visit brings back many familiar faces 
in memories 
R Such new surroundings that they take on 


much to the present and the future 
do to the past. I ew out of Tucson 
Ore there was a Davis-Monthan or a 
Pal airport. The tiny, dusty field I 
ber was very different from today's 
run Military airport covered with concrete 

Ways, taxi strips and hard stands and 


ts of the Strategic Air Command. 

Maj. G Many old friends here—Jim Kinney, 
pr Gen. Slim Turner who commanded the 
Division of the Bth Air Force; John Mc- 
Pirst ho was one of my bosses in the 
Won, World War, and Joe Moller, another 
War I filer with whom I was associated 
orid War II. Joe was determined to fy 
t in 1944 even though I was cool to 
because of his age, (Joe and I were 
late our 40's at the time; he middle, I 
the? But Joe went on to become one of 
iro group:commanders in the 8th Air 
ment, leading his unit, the 390th Bombard- 
Group, the 13th Wing, the 8d Division, 

the n, the entire 8th Air Force and. 
9th, anz time they all new together, the 8th, 
and RAF Bomber Command on bombing 
Over Germany. Now he has become 
city ae leading citizens in the progressive 


has become the 390th Strategic Mis- 


based here at Davis Monthan. The 
the new, and the new has 


Tt is ®ppropriate that we are participating 
Giver event called “A and Arizona 


and that it is being held in Tucson 
marzo an Air Force base. “Ae "is 
than a new word; it is a new challenge. 
the Air Force has accepted this chal- 
ere, dispersed around Tucson are 
II missile sites and, on the Air 
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strategic strength. The importance of this 
was well illustrated in the recent Cuban 
crisis. à 

The missiles and aircraft were built and 
put here by our Nation's tremendous scien- 
tific ingenuity, technological skill, and pro- 
ductive capacity, And equally important, by 
our determination to pay freedom's price 
with freedom's treasure. Our strength is the 
product of the conscientious efforts of all 
of our people, 

It is our national strategy as well as our 
deepest hope that weapons such as we have 
here will never be used, but will continue to 
buy security. and time; time to find other 
and more satisfactory solutions to our inter- 
national problems. We must remain mili- 
tarily strong, as our opponent respects only 
strength, Military strength is our soundest 
investment in an uneasy world. And we 
must properly exploit the time we buy to 
be sure it works to our advantage. 

We speak of the uneasy peace. But in a 
deeper meaning we do not have peace. We 
are engaged in a cold war. This was de- 
clared in 1917 when the Russians started 
aggressively to exploit the 1848 Marx-Engels 
Manifesto stating world domination as the 
Communist goal; but it was not generally 

ed by the United States until some- 
time after World War II, when we began to 
see the Soviet plan of aggression unfold in 
Eastern Europe and Asia and then spread to 
Africa and to this hemisphere. The Moscow 
Declaration of 1960 reiterates the goal of 
world domination and adds that the United 
States is the main enemy of communism. 
The cold war is a new form of war. The bat- 
tie is not only for territory, but also for the 
minds of men. But if the form of war is 
different, the basic principles remain the 
same, and to lose is not to survive. The cold 
war presents a real and abiding peril. It is 
a war which we must fight to win. Admiral 
Rickover defined the problem quite suc- 
cinctly when he said not long ago: “I think 
most of Our people cannot understand that 
we are actually at war. They need to hear 
shells. They are not psychologically pre- 
pared for the concept that you can have a 
war when you don’t have actual fighting.” 

The cold war is, I believe, more total and 
more dangerous than any war we have ever 
known. It demands a strength far broader 
than mere military strength. If armies were 
fighting armies, and the battle were so con- 
fined, then the better—or perhaps the big- 
ger—army would win. But where political 
system is fighting political system, then it is 
total national strength—political, economic, 
and moral—as well as military—which will 
prevail, Moral, in this sense, includes cour- 
age and the will to survive—and win, This 
is why we cannot neglect any aspect of our 
national sources and resources in the cold 
war. We must remember that all the com- 
ponents of our national life are committed 
to the cold war, and we can no more afford 
to waste or misuse any of these than we 
could afford to lose infantry divisions, naval 
ships, or air units during World War I and 
World War II. It is important that our 
military strength does not unduly drain our 
economic strength so we become weak on 
that front, for collapse here can be deadly in 
the cold war. 

We must maintain a well-balanced Mili- 
tary Establishment, The backbone of our 
military force is our strategic deterrent capa- 
bility. We must also be able to deter—or 
promptly to win—limited wars. The build- 
ing up of our small war forces must be on the 
foundation of—and not at the expense of— 
our capability to deter—or prevail in a—nu- 
clear war. 

We should have all the military strength 
we need. And I believe we can afford all we 
need. We must use good judgment in de- 
ciding which weapon systems will give us 
the most strength, and I think that our uni- 
formed military leaders and their scientist 
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advisers have that good judgment. I do not 
belleve the manned is or will soon 
be obsolete, although the missile, as it is 
proved and improved, will become increas- 
ingly important. 

Missiles and manned aircraft give our mili- 
tary two hands, aright and a left. Certainly 
we do not want our fighting man or our 
fighting team, to have only one hand—or 
an atrophied hand. We must give our com- 
bat personnel what they require to do their 
job—and a fair chance to survive while 
doing it. 

I think today America is strong in the 
ways it must be strong. If there is a weak 
spot in our defense it is our historic suscep- 
tibility to complacency—or apathy. In the 
past we have dropped our guard when there 
was no apparent danger. Suspicious of pow- 
er in others, we felt that our own weakness 
was witness to our good intentions. We have 
paid the costly penalty for this mistake in 
the past several wars; we cannot afford it 
in the next one. To remain strong we, as 
a nation, must see the need to be strong. 
This is a highly individual thing, this be- 
lief. It is up to each of us to believe it 
and make whatever sacrifice is necessary to 
bring it about. This we owe to our coun- 
try. Our obligation was pointed up by the 
President, in his inaugural address, when 
he said: “It is not what our country can 
do for us, but what we can do for our 
country." 

We must realize we are at war. We cannot 
have “business as usual“ while our oppo- 
nents work harder than we do. We are pres- 
ently stronger than they—but they are 
catching up with us. We must speed up. 
There can be no malingering. The cost of 
indifference, carelessness, and lethargy could 
be the loss of our freedom. Before conclud- 
ing I would like to discuss two phrases that 
are frequently used and—I am afraid—not 
always clearly understood, They are: 

1. Start an arms race. 

2. Assure a favorable world opinion. 

Certainly no one wants to start an arms 
race. We should not, however, be afraid of 
an arms race, What we should be afraid of 
is becoming weaker—militarily—than the 
Soviets. An upset in the military power 
equation—where we become substantially 
weaker than they—might well cause them 
to endeavor to accomplish their objective of 
world communization and domination 
through a prompt military coup. Certainly 
if they believed they could, in this way, 
quickly communize the world, without un- 
acceptable damage to themselves, the 
temptation would be great. 

Both the Soviets and we are striving hard 
to develop a counter to the submarine and 
a defense against missiles. If they were to 
achieve a substantial capability in these 
areas before we did they would have a dis- 
tinct military advantage. We would then 
have to depend, almost entirely, upon our 
manned bombers to deter nuclear war, or to 
prevail if all-out war was thrust upon us. 
in this case it would be very important in- 
deed that we haye the most modern and 
effective vehicles and weapons. (I say “ve- 
hicles” because, in the future, the manned 
bombers may well be “aerospace” planes that 
can operate either in the atmosphere or in 
space.) 

If there is an arms race we are in a far 
better position to win it than the Soviets. 
We have an economy of surplus. They have 
an economy of scarcity. An increase in mil- 
itary spending would hurt them much more 
than it would hurt us, We could absorb 
it in a little more work. For them it would 
mean a further reduction in their standard 
of living and, quite probably, internal 
dissension. 

We should avoid wasteful spending and we 
must make effort to balance the 
national budget, We must practice economy 
and effect savings wherever we can. This 
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includes military expenditures. But we must 
not cut our military budget below that min- 
imum which will unacceptably reduce our 
ability to deter nuclear war. 

And. certainly we should do nothing to 
make the Soviet military problem simpler. 
A great deal of their substance is presently 
being utilized to install and maintain their 
defenses against the manned bomber. If we 
were to retire the manned bomber it would 
be to their economic advantage because 
they would effect large military savings in 
not having to defend against it, 

We are often told we must so comport 
ourselves that we may always enjoy a favor- 
able world opinion. Let's look at this one: 
Most of the free world is indebted to us. 
No one likes to be under obligation. The 
embarrassment of owing is frequently 
reflected in dislike of the benefactor, As 
a result we cannot—no matter what we do— 
have world affection. We can, and must 
obtain and retain world respect. We can 
achieve this through strength and through 
the proper application of that strength. This 
is something which the Soviets—and the rest 
of the world—will really respect. (Again I 
refer to Cuba as an Illustration.) 

In conclusion, we must, through hard 
work and—if necessary—sacrifice, be mili- 
tarily, economically, politically and morally 
strong. For only through strength can our 
great Nation remain secure and free. 


Will United States Yield to Nehru? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


R. GROSS 


HON. H. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Columnists 
Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott report 
that Prime Minister Nehru, in seeking 
massive military aid from the United 
States, has demanded that no strings be 
attached. He wants the aid, but on his 
terms and his terms alone, 

For the United States to grant mil- 
itary aid to Nehru on what the Allen- 
Scott report calls his own highly sus- 
picious terms would be incredible. Un- 
der such an arrangement, there would 
be absolutely no -guarantee that the 
arms would not be employed against 
Pakistan, an ally of the United States, 
and on whose borders India reportedly 
has massed 70 percent of its army and 
air force. 

The issue of military aid to India 
bears close watching, and I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues the excel- 
lent Allen-Scott report, which appeared 
in the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier 
of March 27. 

The report follows: 

Neweu REQUESTS AMERICAN ARMS ON His 
Own TermMs—Won'r Vow Nor To Use on 
PAKISTAN 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Prime Minister Nehru 
wants to have his cake and eat it too. 

Despite the badly mauled Indian Army's 
urgent need of modern weapons, Nehru is 

that the $200 million in military 
aid he is seeking from the United States be 
granted on his own highly suspicious terms. 

These exceptional conditions, as ex- 
pounded to State and Defense Department 
authorities by Biju Patnaik, personal emis- 
sary of Nehru, are: 

Permission for the United States to send 
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some military advisers to accompany the new 


from operational areas; 
puted Chinese border regions for which the 
arms presumably are intended. 

Fiat refusal to sign an agreement that 
US. military aid will not be employed against 

tan. 

No payment for these weapons to be made 
until after settlement of the Chinese border 
controversy—if ever, Even then, the ques- 
tion of payment is to be negotiated, thus in 
effect, putting this $200 million in military 
aid in a “lend-lease” category. 

Particularly desired by India are large 
numbers of tanks, rifes, antitank weap- 
ons, ground-to-air and air-to-ground mis- 
siles, and radar and other communications 
equipment. > 

‘These arms would be in addition to the $40 
million rushed to India last year after the 
Chinese Communists’ a jon. Much of 
this hardware was taken’/from depots in West 
Germany, which have not yet been replen- 
ished. U.S. commanders in Europe are much 
concerned about this delay. 

Patnaik, 47, a wealthy businessman, is a 
friend of leftist former Defense Minister 
Krishna Menon, who was forced out after 
the Indian army's rout, Patnaik makes no 
secret that he financed a Socialist magazine 
strongly favorable to Menon. 

As Is frequently the case, Secretary of 
State Rusk and the Joint Chiefs of Staff dif- 
fered squarely on what to do about Nehru's 
terms. 


Rusk, supported by McGeorge Bundy, pow- 
erful special assistant to the President on 
foreign affairs, favors bowing to the Indian 
leader on the ground his still gravely 
threatened army is sorely in need of modern 
‘weapons. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff don't dispute the 
urgent necessity for these arms. But they 
contend the United States should get ab- 
solute guarantees regarding their use. The 
Joint Chiefs see no reason why Nebru is op- 
posed to U.S. officers going into operational 
areas for that purpose. 

This contention is particularly stressed by 
the Joint Chiefs in view of Nehru's plea for 
US. aid in developing counterinsurgency 
forces to resist Red Chinese ele- 
ments. The Joint Chiefs point that trained 
observers must accompany such units to in- 
sure their effectiveness. - 

Pentagon authorities are frankly critical 
of India’s continued massive mobilization 
of military strength on its Pakistan borders. 

Notwithstanding the serious situation on 
the Chinese border, where new attacks are 
threatened, India still has more than 70 per- 
cent of its army and air force stationed on 
the Pakistan borders. That country has 
been a strong U.S. ally, and the Joint Chiefs 
hold full precautions must be taken to in- 
sure that the massive military aid Nehru 
wants is not used again Pakistan. 

The Joint Chiefs argue there can be no 
valid reason for Nehru's opposing that. 

Patnaik has told Assistant Defense Secre- 
tary Paul Nitze that Peiping is preparing new 
aggressions in the disputed border regions. 
According to Patnaik, the Communists are 
pushing a vast military buildup in Tibet 
with much road and airfield constructiog. 
Chinese forces also are massing on India’s 
northern and eastern borders for obvious at- 
tack purposes, 

“There can be little doubt Red China is 
getting ready to strike again,” said Patnaik. 
“The only question is when, We have 
nothing definite on that.” 

The issue of Nehru’s terms unquestionably 
will be put up to President Kennedy. His 
decision is conjectural. But it's being close- 
ly watched by onal leaders, partic- 
ularly those critical of his 64.9 billion for- 
eign aid budget. 

His action on the backstage Indian con- 
troversy could importantly affect what Con- 
gress does about more large-scale foreign 
ald spending. 
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Managed News Harts Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


r OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call the attention of the House to an ex- 
cellent editorial in the San Diego Union 
on the important subject of news man- 
agement. 

The editorial follows: 

TrutTH Is First Casvatty—MaNaceo News 
Hurts Nation i 

A Berlin wall erected against the hope of 
freedom is nothing compared to obstacles 
Taised against the pursuit of truth. 

The congressional hearing in Washington 
into the management of news by the ad- 
ministration shows beyond doubt that the 
Kennedy brothers have deliberately em- 
barked on a program of influencing and per- 
verting public information. ‘ 

Though we technically are in a state of 
peace, there never has been a time, in peace 
or war, when the public knew less about 
how our international affairs were being con- | 
ducted. An aura of secrecy surrounds every- | 
thing. 

The right to he to the people has been | 
defined as a privilege of Government. | 

The Kennedy brothers have exhibited a 
certain ruthlessness in their application of 
& policy of political self-interest. On one 
hand, there is a tendency to give the public 
what they think it hopes to hear, and on 
the other hand, to shut off sources of news 
to those who report uncomfortable truths, 
and thus deprive them of the ability to form 
true judgments. i 

While, in kindness, it might be sald that 
the administration, in seeking to influence 
the news, is merely practicing practical poli- | 
tics to assure its reelection, the effects are 
widespread and reach out to every decision 
that must be made on the future of the 
United States. 

The British military expert and historian, | 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, in the process of 
writing the history of the last war, studied 
comment on the progress of the war, and 
wrote: 

“The effort was worthwhile—as a lesson, 
anda warning. In retrospect, the accumula- 
tion of error was staggering. It seemed 
amazing that so many serious students of 
war could have been so often wrong and 
rarely right in their calculations. The most 
reasonable explanation was that they had 
been constantly misled by the scarcity or 
falsity of the information available under 
wartime conditions, and that, in these cir- 
cumstances, they had either allowed their 
hopes to guide their Judgment or chosen to 
give the public what it hoped to hear.“ 

The same thing is happening today in 
the United States—in pence. 

The manipulation and management of 
news bas been bringing about in the public 
mind an accumulation of deceptive pictures 
about our relations with even our own allies 
let alone the Communist world. Vital de- 
cisions are made in secrecy and then their 
results hit us like thunderbolts. 

By that time it is too late for the people 


to exert an Influence on the course of fateful 
events. 


Hiram Johnson once said that “truth is 
the first casualty of war.” Today, truth ls 
the first casualty of political power. 
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Maine Tops in Skill and Sportsmanship 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
State of Maine is honored in having the 
two best high school basketball teams in 
New England, Stearns High, of Milli- 
nocket, the New England champions, and 
Morse High, of Bath, Maine, champions 
and runners-up to Stearns in the New 
England tournament. 

If we can rely on the judgment of Jerry 
Nason, Boston Globe sportswriter, Maine 
not only has New England’s best basket- 
ball players, but New England's most 
courteous and sportsmanlike fans. Mr. 
Nason wrote: 


Maine folk last week gave us big-city . 


dwellers a leason in the home fan virtues of 
fairplay, enthusiasm, sportsmanship, and 
disposition. 


I take pleasure in extending my con- 
gratulations to the Stearns and Morse 
players, and to Maine’s basketball fans, 
who are all a credit to their State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Nason’s article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe of March 25 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nason Frvps Marve FINAL REFRESHING 

(By Jerry Nason) 

This is an un “Oscar” award to 
the fans-with-the-most for 1963—the Stein 
Bong set. 

Maine folks last week gave us big-city 


disposition. Drat em. 

There were 12.048 witnesses Saturday night 
to the Boston Garden's final-round contest 
of the New England basketball tournament 
between two Maine high schools—Stearns of 

 Millinocket, Morse of Bath. 

When John Kiley at the organ broke out 
“The Stein Song” as his preliminary offering 
at the pipes, 12,048 stood in bareheaded 

| reverence. 

A happy roar of recognition swept through 
them as the realized their common origin, 
and how their number inundated the site. 

There were no furtive clutches of odds 

players congregated in dim lobby corners, 
exchanging vital betting information. 

No paper currency passed in open defiance 
from one fist to another in the stadium sec- 
tion, as the score of the exciting game first 
favored one team, then the other. 

No ridicule was hurled upon one team 
by the supporters of the other; good plays 

| ‘were applauded generously by both partisan 


No cymbals crashed a deliberately discon- 
certing tumuit—no rival fans bellowed and 
booed in distracting unison—when Stearns 
and Morse players stood poised on the foul 
line for important shots. 

There wns no bickering, name calling, or 
mutual exchange of Insults among opposing 
fan factions. 

No fist was swung in either anger of petu- 
lance in the postgame lobby scene. No kids 
had to be frisked for lethal weapons. The 
losers took it hard, but clean; the winners 
tooks it high but with generosity. 
` There were no rumbles. 

One of the gendarmerie assigned to the 
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garden remarked, “It was like having a night 
off.” 


A nearby restaurateur said, “We like hav- 
ing the Maine fans in town. They know how 
to have a good time. They are well behaved, 
and they don't come with their hands stuffed 
in their pockets.” 

It was a hard, tough, clean game in the 
stands and on the garden court. It was a 
completely honest, emotional one, too, 
Stearns’ hearts almost burst with joy for 
winning, Morse hearts were obviously broke 
with losing. 

When little Stearns captured the 56 to 54 
game, Morse players made no insincere pre- 
texts that losing, even gracefully, was a 
badge of honor. They wept with uncon- 
trolled sobs on thelr bench. 

You remember too, that when rival Stearns 
had upset another, bigger, more powerful 
opponent (Rindge) in the Friday semifinals, 
the first to rush onto the floor to acclaim 
them had been these same boys from Morse 
High of Bath. 

(The teams had played into double over- 
time in their own State final, Morse winning 
by a point.) 

Thus. Saturday's final had turned out to 
be the “Maine event,” literally. The garden 
staff was soon to discover the fact. 

During the day ticket-reservation calls be- 
gan coming in from Bangor, Waterville, Kit- 
tery, Lewiston—places in aMine located far 
from the contending towns of Millinocket 
(Stearns) and Bath (Morse). 

Saturday afternoon’s stouthbound lanes 
of Route 1 were black with cars. Most of 
them bore Maine license plates—the kind on 
which the paint hasn't eroded. 

One cluster of-blanket-wrapped fans came 
all the way down from Millinocket in a half- 
ton pickup truck of ancient vintage. 

Asked by a gas station attendant in Saugus 
Just how far up Millinocket was anyway, 
the driver dryly quipped, “Nawth of 
Mull nocket, they only speak Eskimo.“ 

When “the Maine event“ was over and the 
garden floor writhed with throngs of rejoic- 
ing Millinocket rooters, there was their hero, 
Terrance Carr, aloft on willing shoulders, 
joyfully severing the strings from the basket 
at the east lobby end of the court, as a 
memento. 

Sunday night, in a little town of northern 
Maine, 10 boys slept with a serenity denied 
kings—a treasured twine under each pillow. 

“The Maine event“ —iIt was like a breath of 
sweet, cool air borne to us on a northeast 
breeze. 


Indiana Proud of Marine Corps Gen. 
David M. Shoup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
State of Indiana is proud to have as a 
native son, Gen. David M. Shoup, Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
General Shoup, a native of Battle 
Ground, Ind., is married to the former 
Zola DeHaven of Covington. The In- 
diana Society of Washington recently 
honored General Shoup by naming him 
1963 Hoosier of the Year. This award 
was conferred on him in recognition of 
his long and distinguished service to his 


country. 

Two editorials recently appeared in 
the Indianapolis News commending Gen- 
eral Shoup. I ask unanimous consent 
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that these editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: é 


[From the Indianapolis News, Mar, 14, 1963] 
SALUTE TO GENERAL SHOUP 


The News is proud to join in the congratu- 
lations of Gen. Dayid M. Shoup for being 
chosen as the recipient tonight of the In- 
diana Society of Washington’s Hoosier of the 
Year citation. 

General Shoup, Commandant of the U.S. 
Marine Corps, long has served his country 
with distinction and his name adds luster to 
his native State. 

Shoup's career has been a success story 
in the Hoosier tradition. Born at Battle 
Ground, educated at DePauw, married to 
the former Zola DeHaven of Covington, and 
a frequent visitor to the State with close 
contacts through the years, General Shoup 
comes by his 1963 Hoosier of the Year title 
through a long Indiana pedigree as well as 
his military eminence. 

We hope he will number it among his most 
cherished awards. And we would like to 
have it thought that the Indiana Washing- 
tonians who are conferring the title repre- 
sent the unanimous opinion of the rest of 
us at home, 


[From the Indianapolis News, Mar. 15, 1963] 
Four-Fork Banquet Faris To RATTLE 
GENERAL SHOUP 

Wasnincron.—Gen. David Shoup, Marine 
Corps Commandant, after being honored 
as Hoosier of the Year, said he hopes he 
hasn't started a worldwide campout cam- 


paign. 

The Nation’s No. 1 marine, a native of 
Battle Ground, Ind., received the award last 
night at a party at the International Inn. 
Representative E. Ross Anam, Republican, 
of Indiana, president of the Indiana Society 
of Washington, presented Shoup with the 
title. 

A surge of 50-mile hikes has swept the 
country since Shoup sent an original letter 
from former President Theodore Roosevelt 
to President Kennedy. In it, Roosevelt 
wondered if marines could march 60 miles 
within 24 hours. 

Mr. Kennedy then asked Shoup if his 
leathernecks could do it, and the parade of 
hikers, both military and civilian, began. 

THANKS FROM SHOE INDUSTRY 


Shoup said he has received many letters of 
thanks from shoe and boot manufacturers 
who welcome the hikes, but he said he hoped 
he hadn't started a “campingout spree.” 

The Congressional Medal of Honor winner 
said he was dumfounded over being named 
Hoosier of the year. 

“I was dumfounded 50 years ago when I 
went to my first big dinner away from 
home,” Shoup recalled. “I started out by 
telling my mother, I have two forks.’ 

“Tonight I took on this four-fork meal 
without a qualm. A fellow can learn a lot 
in 50 years.” 

Speaking to about 500 persons at the 
awards banquet, Shoup reminisced about his 
farm days when “2 million hills of Indiana 
corn slowly between my legs when 
I worked in the fleld.” 

CONGRATULATORY TELEGRAMS 

Anar read congratulatory telegrams to 
Shoup from President Kennedy, Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara and Navy Secre- 
tary Fred Korth. : 

Shoup, a four-star general, received a 

salute from a crack Marine drum 
and bugle team, and the Washington Opera 
Guild provided an hour of music after the 
banquet. 

For a touch of humor, a Marine recruit 


_ wearing fatigues ran through the room 
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periodically with a sign on his back indicat- 
ing the number of miles he had traveled. 

But he never completed 50 miles. 

The youthful leatherneck finally collapsed 
on the floor with a sign saying: 

“What the hell.” 


A Bill To Permit Deductions for Federal 
Income Tax Purposes to Persons Who 
Are Paying Educational Expenses at 
the Primary, Secondary, or Undergrad- 
‘nate College or University Levels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to permit deduc- 
tions for Federal income tax purposes 
to persons who are paying educational 
expenses at the primary, secondary, or 
undergraduate college or university lev- 
els. I am convinced this legislation is 
timely in terms of national economic and 
educational objectives. It is in the na- 
tional interest that all young people com- 
plete the highest level of education of 
which they are capable. Through their 
educational attainments these students 
will benefit themselves and the Nation 
and improve their ability to contribute 
to our society and our economy. Those 
citizens who support the public schools 
through taxation and also bear the bur- 
den of educating their children in pri- 
vate schools and colleges are entitled to 
some relief for the double expenses they 
bear on behalf of education. 

The growing demands of our society 
for educated citizens makes it desirable 
for persons of moderate income to pro- 
vide the highest level of education possi- 
ble for their children. Many students 
of high ability are forced to discontinue 
their education for finan reasons. 
We must recognize the national impor- 
tance of encouraging and assisting able 
students to remain in school and to go 
on to and graduate from college. 

In the United States, we have con- 
sistently raised the level of educational 
opportunities. We provide not only the 
teachers and- buildings but also public 
transportation of students and in many 
cases books and supplies as well. We 
have done these things because our youth 
require educational opportunity to 
meet the increasing complexity of so- 
city. The world continues to grow more 
complex. The educational levels that 
led to intellectual maturity yesterday do 
not go far enough today. There has 
been a continuous upgrading of jobs. 
The increasing use of the products of 
scientific technology clearly calls for a 
higher degree of education and techni- 
cal skill in every line of work. The bill 
I have introduced is one means of pro- 
viding an incentive for remaining in 
school and some tax relief for those who 
must finance the costs of this education. 
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To encourage increased investment in 
our advancing economy, it has long been 
our practice to provide for tax-free re- 
covery of income-producing capital 
outlays through allowances for deprecia- 
tion and replacement. By the same 
principle, the tax treatment of invest- 
ment in education should be at least as 
liberal as it is for investment in capi- 
tal goods, since education is at least as 
important a basis for producing income 
as is investment in physical capital. 

For some years, we have provided for 
tax deductions by professional individ- 
uals who must upgrade their education- 
al training in order to meet the rising 
educational requirements of the work 
they are already doing. There should 
be some tax relief to encourage invest- 
ment in the education of those prepar- 
ing to enter the trades and professions, 
especially since the amount of educa- 
tion required at the threshold level of 
most professions is rapidly increasing 
and must continue to increase—to pro- 
vide for the flexibility and adaptability 
needed to cope with our advancing tech- 
nology. 

My bill restricts its tax deductions to 
tuition and fees, books and supplies, 
and the cost of living away from home 
when necessary. The limitation to not 
more than $200 per month for each 
month of enrollment is a safeguard to 
prevent abuses by those who might 
choose expensive preparatory schools 
and colleges. 

While tax relief would accrue before 
the individual receives income from the 
investment in education, it must be 
pointed out that in the long run in- 
creased individual incomes would more 
than offset initial tax income foregone in 
allowing deductions for amounts in- 
vested in education. Studies have shown 
that the median income of families with 
heads having 4 or more years of college 
is almost 40 percent higher than the 
median income of families with heads 
whose education stopped with comple- 
tion of high school. Also, the high 
school graduate earns about 27 percent 
more than does the eighth-grade gradu- 
ate during his peak earning years. Obvi- 
ously, then, education is an income-pro- 
ducing investment, and whatever tax re- 
lief we grant to encourage it will not only 
contribute to the economic progress of 
the Nation but will be more than re- 
covered out of taxes on increased future 
earnings. 

It is currently estimated that about 40 
percent of the students who enter college 
go on to graduate in regular progression 
from the institution of first registration, 
that another 20 percent transfer or re- 
turn at a later date to complete the re- 
quirements for graduation, and that 
about 40 percent withdraw and never 
finish. Financial difficulties are reported 
to be among the chief reasons for drop- 
ping out, especially in the loss of the 
better students. This impetus to stay in 
school would also tend to encourage 
high school students to complete their 
secondary education in many cases in 
preparation for higher education. It is 
presently estimated that almost 40 per- 
cent of pupils who reach the fifth grade 
do not graduate from high school. A 
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college graduate earns about $175,000. 
more in his lifetime than a high school 
graduate, and a high school graduate 
earns about $50,000 more than an 
eighth-grade graduate, according to re- 
cent estimates. If the provisions of this 
bill are successful in salvaging a fraction 
of those students who fail to graduate 
from high school and continue through a 
higher education because of financial 
difficulties, the loss of tax revenue will 
eventually be offset and conceivably the 
amendment would improve the overall 
position of the Treasury. | 


| 


Trotters Shoals Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Peyton S. Hawes, a distin- 
guished Georgian and chairman of the 
Trotters Shoals Steering Committee, re- 
cently appeared before Gov. Donald S. 
Russell, of South Carolina, and put into 
its proper perspective. the ‘Trotters 
Shoals controversy, ' 

The position taken by Mr. Hawes is | 
the same as that which my senior col- 
league, Senator Rossrr r, and I have on 
the subject, and we have pledged to con- 
tinue our efforts until the Trotters” 
Shoals project is completed. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hawes’ fine statement to Governor Rus- 
sell be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. | 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Independent, Anderson (S.C.). 
Mar 27, 1963] 
ArgeA Can Have BOTH DUKE AND TROTTERS 
DAMS—ALSO MEAD PLANT 

The two proposed dams on the Savannah 
River are compatible, 

Both the Duke Power Co, and the Trotters 
Shoals installations can be built. They 
would complement each other. 

The Mead papermill at Calhoun Falls 
would also fit into the picture if the problem 
of pollution of the river can be solved, which 
is a likely probability. 

Why not have all three? i" 

In speaking for the people of Georgia— 
which owns half of the Savannah River— 
Chairman Peyton Hawes, of Elberton, the 
able chairman of the Trotters Shoals Steer- 
ing Committee, underscored with facts the 
foregoing conclusions, 

His comment to Gov, Donald S. Russell at 
a hearing on March 22 follows: 

My name is Peyton S. Hawes, and I am 
appearing as chairman of the Trotters Shoals 
Steering Committee. On behalf of the dele- 
gation from Georgia, may I thank you for 
granting us this audience, 

“My political life started over 30 years ago 
under a Governor Russell of Georgia, With 
the beginning of this career, began my in- 
terest in the Savannah River, His political 
philosophy and mine have very seldom 
differed. In regard to the comprehensive 
development of the Savannah River, we have 
never differed. This river, which an ilustri- 
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ous southerner once sald, ‘ls more than a 
bond between our two States than a bound- 
ary.’ A large part of the blood that flows in 
my veins is from South Carolina ancestry, 
so I have an additional bond with you. 

“The fact that you are holding this hear- 
ing shows that you have every desire to 
ascertain the truth. The only way that the 
truth can be arrived at is to review a little 
‘of the past; apply it to the present; and see 
if we can determine the future. 

“Our progress in the comprehensive devel- 
opment of the river has been slow. We have 
had to fight dam by dam, Im each instance, 
truth prevailed in favor of the masses of the 
people, and the dams were eventually built. 

Why do you find such a solid position on 
the Georgia side? On the Georgia side, we 
feel that the principles have already beeh 
established and the policies formulated. We 
feel that our position Is one of public inter- 


litical expediency or for any special group. 
We are here today to urge you, sir, to hold 
fast to a course already set and stand firm 
in the support of the previous thinking of 
the people of our respective: States and of 
the United States through their representa- 
tives in the Congress. We feel that we can- 
not repeat too often that the general plan 
for the comprehensive development of the 
Savannah River was included in the Flood 
Control Act which passed Congress in 1944. 

The act reads: 

“The general plan for the comprehensive 
development of the Savannah River for flood 
Control and other purposes recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in House Docu- 
Ment No. 657, 78th Congress, 2d session, is 
&pproved and the construction of the Clark 
Bill Reservoir on the Savannah River in 
South Carolina and Georgia, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in that report at an estimated cost of 
$35,300,000." 

House Document No. 657 further recom- 
mended the bullding of a series of 11 dams in 
the upper reaches of the Savannah River, all 

above Clark Hill, including Carters Island, 

Goat Island, and Middleton Shoals which 

Would back up to Hartwell. 

We, today, are talking about Trotters 
| Shoals, which replaces these three dams and 
Only was replaced after Senator RUSSELL 
Called for a study; and, it was proven that 

dam was more feasible and practical than 
the former dams. - 

Be it also remembered, sir, that the Flood 
Control Act of 1844 was before Congress a 
| g time, a year or more; and that during 

that time there was no objection raised 
| against the plan for the comprehensive de- 

Velopment of this basin. 

In the beginning of Clark Hill, it was the 
| Mighty Georiga Power Co. that came forth 
| With a proposition to bulld. Theirs was not 
| & positive proposal, but merely a tentative 
| Plan for the future. But when the people 
\demanded action, they took the position 
\ that the main thing they needed was power. 
| Irrespective of who built the dam, it would 


|| Adhere to the benefit of the power company, 
|as well as the general public. Too, the Gov- 
| trnment dam would offer to the people the 
Conservation services and the recreational 
facilities ond flood control that private 
butiders could not afford. 

Then, came Hartwell Dam. There are those 
| this room who, along with me, attended 
| the hearings all over South Carolina, Georgia, 
and in Washington. In each instance, we 
| Were indirectly fighting the same hidden 
Toros. 
| The next step: The board of engineers for 
|| Tivers and harbors suggested that Carter's 

be constructed. There are those In 
| South Carolina's leadership who have sent 

Word to us in that this dam is now 
| Rcceptable. However, sir, I hold in my hands 


| 
| 


est, We do not apepar before you for po- 
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the minutes of the public hearing held by 
the board of engineers of rivers and harbors 
February 17, 1960, in which the argument was 
advanced that if this dam was built, Duke 
could not build its powerplant. 

At that hearing, I made the following 
statement: à 

“How can they—Duke Power Co—take 
this position when there is competent evi- 
dence, as shown in our exhibits attached 
hereto, that both the Government plans 
and the Duke Power Co. plans would be com- 
patible and they could stand side by side 
for the benefit of the area. 

“This statement is further substantiated 
by the fact that the Duke Power Co. itself 
has bullt three of Its steam plants on its 
own reservoirs; and by the fact that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has bullt sub- 
stantially all, if not all, of its steam plants 
on its reservoirs.” 

Although they questioned our position 
then, they are forced today to admit that 
they are compatible. I might add here that 
the Georgia Power Co. builds its steam plants 
upon its own reservoirs. eers say that 
it is not necessary for Duke to build its dam; 
they can pump direct from a Trotters Shoals 
basin at an enormous savings to the company 
and the customers. 

Why all of this rush of opposition? 

Governor, I do not wish to get into a fight 
or an argument over public and private power 
for I know the advantages of both. What is 
the real issue? 

Governor, have you ever heard anybody 
mention “pump back" or “pump storage“? 
This fear is an illusion and I can prove it, but 
those words are now trying to block Trotters 
Shoals. 

With the building of Trotters Shoals, we 
could both have a steam plant, which some 
say, we would have the largest in the world. 
We could also have a hydroelectric plant 
and reservoir which would have international 
recognition. We are talking about a revolu- 
tionary movement of power generation, 
which could come to pass in our generation. 

People from all over the world would 
come to South Carolina and Georgia to see 
it, leaying their tourists’ dollars with us. 
Not only would these powerplants be com- 
patible but they would benefit each other. 
A steamplant cannot be cut off like water- 
power; therefore, at their low demand, 
which is at night, the Government could 
buy from Duke and other companies the 
power to reverse her turbines. Then, dur- 
ing the peakload, they could rush this same 
water back through to the advantage of both. 

The officials of our great power companies 
will admit that these multipurpose dams 
only generate a small percentage of the 
power needed by preferred customers. 

Who are these preferred customers? 

They are the cities and towns and rural 
electrics who own their distribution sys- 
tems. 

Who, Sir, furnishes the rest of this 
power? The Georgin Power Co. Duke 
Power Co., etc. 

Now, mind you, who created all of these 
additional demands for power? The people 
through their own efforts and the efforts of 
the Congress. N 

So, who benefits most? It is the power 
companies adjacent to the dams and the 
industries and the people located in the 
general area. In other words, the private 
companies have realized many new custom- 
ers in a vast new market which they did 
not create. 

May I also remind Your Excellency that 
the private power companies are paid a fee 
in the millions for wheeling this power to 
the preferred customers, 

I think the power companies would ad- 
mit if dams were bullt on all available sites 
on our rivers that our industrial expansion 
and our exploding population will reduce 
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this percentage of power furnished to pre- 
ferred users rather than to increase it. 

We are here not to object to Duke, but 
to help Duke by building Trotters Shoals. 

Governor, it ls a known fact that with 
ample wa er, comes not one indus- 
try, but lots of industries. With industry 
comes employment. With employment 
comes taxes and a general improvement in 
the standard of living. 

With this added income from industry 
and tourism, which is the second largest in- 
dustry in this country, the sales tax would 
tar exceed the revenue received from the 
ad valorem tax that Duke Power Co. might 


y- 

We want South Carolina to have both. ~ 

Governor, I am for private enterprise or 
private power, but I am not for private 
monopoly, ; 

In Paul Nelson’s handbook on 1958 Power 
Facts, he shows the influence and effect of 
public power as compared to private power. 
This book shows a comparison of the power 
rates where the private utilities are infiu- 
enced by public power. We find that the 
people in these areas affected by public 
power are getting their power for practically 
one-half the cost of power in the regions 
where there are no public power develop- 
ments. 

For instance, Washington State 250 kilo- 
watt-hours of residential service as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, cost $4.53. In the State of Call- 
fornia, the same amount of power cost $6.28. 
In the State of Tennessee, under the influ- 
ence of TVA, the cost was $4.87. In the 
State of Alabama, $5.48. In the State of 
Georgia, $6.40. All of these States were 
under the influence of public power. 

In the States that had no public power, 
nor were they influenced by the cost of pub- 
lic power served entirely by private utilities, 
the cost of 250 kilowatt-hours of power in 
the State of Vermont was $3.90. In the 
State of New Hampshire, $8.73. In the State 
of Maine, $8.43. In the State of South Da- 
kota, $8.42. In the State of Iowa, $8.03. In 
the State of Florida, just south of us, $8.21. 

The national average for the whole United 
States was $7.23. 7 

We call your attention to these figures in 
order that you may understand how the 
public Is generally the recipient of the bless- 
ings of public power influence in this Nation. 

In the early days of rural electrification 
the wholesale cost of power in Georgia to the 
cooperatives amounted to about 11 to 13 
mills per kilowatt-hour. Since the develop- 
ment of the Savannah River, the buillding 
of Clark Hill, the development of the Buford 
project on the Chattahoochee River, and the 
Alatoona project near Cartersville, Ga, the 
wholesale cost of power to the Georgia elec- 
tric membership cooperatives has been re- 
duced to approximately 6.7 mills. This re- 
duction in rates to our people came as a 
result of the development of the various 
river basins in our section. 

Let us now take up the Mead plant—on 
the property which they bought knowing 
these dams were to be built. 

It means just as much to us in Georgia 
as it does to the people of South Carolina. 
The only difference is that we look upon it 
with cold logic and cold reasoning. 

The Rome Kraft plant, partly owned by 
Mead, in Rome, Ga., has already spent mil- 
lions in trying to treat its water discharge 
sufficiently to keep from polluting the lake 
28 miles below it. Remember that Mead 
would be located only 4 miles above the 
Clark Hill Reservoir. 

We all know, and Mr. Whitaker admits, 
that he must have a continuous flow of 
water. Anyone who crosses Memorial Bridge 
as much as we Georgians do, going to Cal- 
houn Falls, knows that on the weekends, 
when they close the gates at Hartwell, the 
basin is practically dry. 
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Let us see what Colonel Harris, of the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers, in a letter to me recently 
stated: 

“A reservoir such as will be created by 
Trotters Shoals assures ample supply of good 
quality water at less construction expense 
to the user. As to waste disposal, it is 
considered that this subject is not directly 
related to the problem since it is unlikely 
that any untreated waste will be permitted 
to be discharged into the existing Clark Hill 
Reservoir.” > 

In all fairness, I would suggest that Your 
Excellency contact Mr. Jobn R. Thoman, 
Water Supply and Pollution Control, con- 
nected with the U.S. Public Health Service 
in region 4. He will tell you what the 
Government's position is in regard to dis- 
charges in an interstate stream. 

We are for Mead; if it can be built on the 
river, it can be built on the Trotters Shoals 
Reservoir. 

I do not know, but I have heard, that your 
Excellency questioned both Duke and Mead 
as to when they intended to build. The 
answer was “in the distant future”. With 
this answer, the people of Georgia and South 
Carolina can only hope. Yes, that hope, in 
the words of the poet, “that springs eternally 
in the human breast; where man never is, 
but always to be blest.” 

Governor, this is something that you can 
do today and not be heeding the rumble of 
the distant drums. Trotters Shoals can be 
a foreseeable reality. 

Those who have led the negative fight here 
have their own forum. We have wondered 
in Georgia why they are so desperately trying 
to get you to pull their chestnuts out of the 
fire. 

If you approve of this dam, it will go for 
consideration by the Congress of the United 
States which has jurisdiction over interstate 
Streams. Let those who have fought so 
negatively here before you, fight their battles 
there. 


Wise Management of Resources for the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, for 
the past decade a private research or- 
ganization in Washington, “Resources 
for the Future,” has been doing valuable 
work in studying the Nation’s needs in 
many key areas. The organization’s 
staff has become well known to many of 
the committees of Congress, and they 
have now added to their list of accom- 
plishments a lengthy and detailed study 
of the Nation’s resources over the next 
40 years. The theme running through 
the study is one of continued growth of 
our Nation but an awareness also that 
this growth will require wise manage- 
ment of resources. Among our needs 
will be greater emphasis to both the 
shortage and deterioration in the quality 
of water. While there may be differ- 
ences voiced as to the conclusions 
reached by the study, I believe it will be 
useful and I ask unanimous consent that 
a story which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post-on the study be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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"There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington 

1963] 
CROWDED BUT RICH UNITED STATES EXPECTED 
ÎN 40 YEARS 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The United States will be a crowded but 
prosperous country 40 years from now if the 
economy continues to grow the way it has 
since 1920. 

This conclusion emerges from a 1,000-page 
study published yesterday by resources for 
the future, a private research organization. 

The report, which took 5 years to compile, 
is the first comprehensive study of the Na- 
tion’s resources since the Paley Commission 
report of 1952. 

LONG-TERM OPTIMISM 

While the Paley Commission was pessimis- 
tic about America’s ability to meet its re- 
source needs, the resources for the future 
study sees no general running out of re- 
sources in this country during the remainder 
of this century or for a long time thereafter. 

The new report cautions that considerable 
work will have to be done to improve the 
discovery, production, transportation and 
use of natural resources not only in the 
United States but throughout the rest of the 
world. 

It recommends “maintaining and expand- 
ing a world trading and investing system that 
can enlarge the opportunities of the United 
States and other countries for importing raw 
materials at low cost.” 

YEAR 2000 PROJECTIONS 


But the most fascinating aspects of the 
report, which is called “Resources in Amer- 
ica’s Future,“ are its economic projections 
both for 1980, which is only 17 years from 
now, and for the year 2000. Here are some 
of them: 

US. population will more than double by 
the year 2000, reaching 331 million compared 
with 180 million in the last census in 1960, 
and will reach 245 million by 1980. 

The gross national product—the value of 
all goods and services produced in the United 
States—will double by 1980 and will be four 
times what it now is by the year 2000. The 
1960 figure was $504 billion; the year 2000 
projection is for $2.2 trillion. 

The value of all goods and services 
amounted to $6,900 per person in 1960, will 
total $10,400 in 1980 and will be $15,500 in 
the year 2000, more than double the 1960 
figure. 

The present labor force of 73 million will 
increase by more than one-third to 102 mil- 
lion by 1980 and will almost double by the 
year 2000, when the figure will reach 142 
million. 

The number of households, which was 53 
million in 1960, will nearly double, totaling 
99 million by the year 2000; per capita pur- 
chases will more than double, going up from 
$1,800 to $4,000; personal consumption 
spending will increase more than four times, 
jumping from $329 billion to $1.3 trillion. 

Federal Government expenditures, which 
are now near the $100 billion mark, will more 
than double by 1980 and will be over five 
times what they now are by the year 2000. 
The projected figure is $551 billion. 

And the number of automobiles jamming 
the streets will be twice as great in 1980 and 
four times as large in the year 2000 as they 
were in 1960. The number of autos will ac- 
celerate from 59 million to 120 million to 
244 million. 

During the next 40 years the greatest 
resource problems are likely to be water and 
energy, the report indicates. 

“The chief water problems of this coun- 
try,“ the study concludes, “are impending 
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shortage of supply in the West and serious 
deterioration of quality in the East.“ 

It says that the West faces serious “social, 
economic and legal problems of facilitating 
a shift toward higher value industrial and 
municipal uses (of water) and away from 
the low-value use in irrigation agriculture.” 

POLLUTION TO BE PROBLEM 


Water pollution problems in the East prob- 
ably could best be handled by “the develop- 
ment of additional storage so that with less 
elaborate treatment there will be a suficient 
flow of fresh water at all times to dilute the 
concentration of pollution and to flush con- 
taminated water out to sea.” 

Discussing energy resources, the report 
points out that coal deposits are adequate 
but that oil and natural gas deposits will | 
decline to dangerously low levels, 

But the report notes that enormous oil 
deposits probably can be recovered from 
shale rock in the West and from the tar 
sands of northern Canada. | 

The report also forecasts that nuclear 
reactors will generate about half of the Na- 
tion's electrical energy by the year 2000. 

NEW ENERGY SOURCES 


The study goes on to note the possibilities 
of obtaining energy from the sun, the wind, 
the heat sources deep inside cell that con- 
verts bacterial the earth and a biological fuel 
growth into electricity. 

Solar energy is most hopeful, says the re- 

port, noting that by the end of the century 
the sun might be harnessed to provide heat 
for homes and eyen for some commercial 
uses. 
“Some 50 companies” the report adds, “are 
currently doing research work on the fuel 
cell, a device that utilizes the electric cur- 
rent arising when two different gases react 
upon one another in the presence of a 
catalyst. It is difficult to believe that the 
fuel cell will not eventually become a com- 
mercial product.” 

Also stressed is the importance of increas- 
ing research and development spending for 
resources. 

Of the $12 billion to $15 billion that it | 


estimates was spent by Government and pri- 
vate groups on research and development 
in 1960, about $1.2 billion went for resource 
work, 

A doubling of research and development 
expenditures is suggested in each of the next 
two decades. This would bring the total 
to $5 billion to $6 billion by 1980. 

The study was written by Joseph L. Fisher, 
president of Resources for the Future; Hans 
L. Landsberg, of the organization's research 
staff; and Leonard L. Fischman, an 
economics consultant. It is published by 
Johns Hopkins Press of Baltimore. 

Resources for the Future, which has its 
offices in Washington, is supported by Ford 
Foundation funds. It was set up in 1952. 


How To Succeed in Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the Richmond News Leader óf March 
21, 1963. The editorial points out some 
operations of the New Frontier feed 
grains program which were predicted by 
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congressional Republicans before the 
program was adopted. 
The text of the editorial is as follows: 
How To Svucceep IN FARMING 


Delaware's Senator JonN J. WILLIAMS has a 
gift for coming up with some astounding 
anecdotes of life on the New Frontier. Last 
week he reported upon a neat scheme of the 
Farmers Investment Co., of Tucson, on how 
to succeed in farming without really trying. 

The company first leased 582 acres of land 
in Maricopa County from the State of Ari- 
zona, at a rental of $3 per acre, or something 
less than $1,800. Then the company went to 
the US. Department of Agriculture and of- 
fered not to grow anything on the land it had 
just rented. The Department happily agreed 
to pay the company $37.90 per acre, or a total 
of $22,069, not to cultivate the same acreage. 

Pleased by this achievement, the company 
then rented three tracts of land in Pinal 
County, one of 81 acres, and two others of 
38 acres, at an average rental of $4.50 an 
acre. This was better land for not cultivat- 
ing, so the Department of Agriculture agreed 
to pay $41.30 per acre on the first tract, $43.20 
on the second tract, and $51.70 on the third 
tract, provided the company would not raise 
anything on them. 

The net result was that the company paid 
less than $2,500 to rent the land, which it 
then got paid $26,500 not to cultivate. This 
is nice nonwork if you can get it, and ap- 
parently in the feed grain program you can 
get it if you try. 


America’s Three Greatest Battles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, “Amer- 
ica’s Three Greatest Battles” was the 
subject Newsday decided upon for their 
November American history contest. 
The two winners were Carol Sabel, a jun- 
ior at the Academy of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary in Sag Harbor, and Jonathan 
Krown, a senior at Malverne Senior High 
School in Malverne, N.Y. Their choices 
of America’s three greatest battles in- 
cluded America's struggles against preju- 
dice, ignorance, fear, disunity, and ma- 
terialism. Their essays demonstrated a 
great deal of individual thought and 
originality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the texts 
of the two winning essays from News- 
day’s American history contest in No- 
vember be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIZE-WINNING Essays IN Newspay CONTEST 

NAME AMERICA'S THREE GREATEST BATTLES 

(By Carol Sabel, junior, Academy of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, Sag Harbor) 

What is it that constitutes the making of 
a great battle? Can we call a battle great 
because thousands of lives were lost, as in 
the D-day invasion of Normandy? Can we 
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call a battle great because the tactics of 
warfare that were used were incredibly diffi- 
cult, as in the islands of the South Pacific 
in World War II? Can we measure the 
greatness of a battle by these standards? 
I say, “No.” The greatness of a battle, for 
the United States, must be measured by the 
importance that battle played in the future 
of our country. 

Certainly, then, those battles of the Revo- 
lutionary War and the Civil War might have 
changed the form of our country. They were 
important to its future. Yet, I think that 
there are more important battles that the 
United States has fought. These were not 
limited to achieving greatness only for the 
United States but for the entire free world, 
She is still fighting them today. 

The United States today is involved in, 
perhaps, the greatest of all conflicts—one 
which is not being fought with conventional 
military weapons, but rather with words and 
ideas. But before we can expect to win this 
conflict, we must look within our Nation. 
We must fight those battles with ourselves 
which threaten to destroy the very core of 
our ideals. We are faced, have been faced, 
and will be faced with great inward conflicts. 
There is the battle against prejudice, the 
battle against disunity, and the battle 
against materialism. These three evils have 
been nibbling and gnawing at the core of 
democracy, They are vertainly difficult to 
overcome and they are certainly great—for 
they hold in their outcomes the question of 
freedom in the future world. 

Our Nation was founded on a basic prin- 
ciple of equality. To this day prejudice 
has kept our country divided into sections, 
which are on opposite sides of this con- 
troversy. There should be no controversy, 
and this is the issue of the battle. We must 
dissolve this prejudice which is ripping our 
Nation apart. There is no room for a battle 
of racialism in a world that is searching for 
ideals—in a world that would like to respect 
and admire the inward tranquillity of the 
United States. The battle facing our Gov- 
ernment is to erase the prejudice that has 
haunted our land, but to erase it in such 
a way that new prejudice does not erupt. 

In our country, as well as in the Western 
alliance, there are petty differences. The 
problem is that we have allowed these dif- 
ferences to become all important, rather 
than hold them in the proper perspective. 
The leaders of the supposedly unified states 
or countries have permitted disunity to 
creep in—slowly loosening the bonds of al- 
Hance. The problem assumes greater depth 
as we realize that “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” We threaten our very 
existence by allowing petty differences to 
separate us—making it impossible to stand 
firm for our really basic goals. We have 
to fight this growing disunity if we plan to 
make any progress at all. 

Today we are engaged in a conflict of 
ideologies and philosophies. We are fight- 
ing a battle of materialism versus spirit- 
ualism. Materialism and our new values 
under this philosophy have changed. They 
are reaching the lowest depths ever known 
to man because we cannot remain civilized 
in a world where the bywords for success 
are “better,” “faster,” cheaper: in a world 
that relies on the work of machines, not men. 
Man must set up goals and ideals for him- 
self, goals that are consistent with a code 
of morals and ethics. If we do not suc- 
cessfully fight the growing menace of ma- 
terialism, we cannot be described as a 
civilization, but as barbarians. 

We see these three dread evils spread- 
ing out and encompassing our society. The 
battles have presented a challenge, and we 
must meet it if we plan to succeed as the 
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United States or as a part of the alliance 
that stands for the ideals of democracy. 


(By Jonathan Krown, senior, Malverne 
Senior High School) 

Lexington and Chancellorsville, the Wilder- 
ness and Shiloh, Corregidor and Iwo Jima; 
these are the places where Americans have 
left their mark on history, places resounding 
with the blood and sweat of men; instinc- 
tive nominations in the search for America’s 
three greatest battles. However, probing 
deeper, problems arise at the thought of 
stacking one opponent against another, or 
one man's death against another's survival. 
How can we judge the “greatness” of a 
battle? 

There is a way. How many battles were 
fought more heroically in our history than 
those against the very things in us with 
which we would destroy ourselves? The most 
deadly enemies of America are not as mate- 
rial as a missile or an army, for 
actually our greatest battles are similar to 
those waged all over the world by men striv- 
ing to be free. These battles have no 
equals—the pages they fill in our history are 
10 times more glorious than Yorktown ever 
was. They are those we have fought against 
our three greatest enemies; battles against 
ignorance, fear, and prejudice, and each is 
continuous in that we are stil contesting the 
issues today. They echo not of gunshot and 
mortor fire, yet, the deeds recorded in the 
struggles far surpass the capture of a tank 
or the downing of an aircraft, and the re- 
sulting casualties far exceed those of all the 
wars in history. They resound with the 
cries of men yearning for a better life, with 
the aspirations that shape the American 
ideal. The opponents in these battles could 
defeat us where no enemy army could sur- 
vive. 

The battle against ignorance is probably 
the most hotly contested and the most vital 
to our survival as a nation. It is not only 
our ignorance of the world that has placed 
us in the circumstances we find ourselves 


survival of democratic thought. 

The age-old battle against fear speaks for 
itself. The recent sensation of a book called 
“Lord of the Flies,” by William Golding, is 
an illustration of its pertinence in. today’s 
society. The lives of many Americans are 


the actions of America in the world conflict 
have been a submission to our inherent fear 
of death. Unless this battle is won, we will 
regress until even temporary peace, with our- 
selves and with others, is unattainable. 

“All men are created equal“ is a statement 
every schoolboy of six has memorized. Yet 


America until equality in thought replaces 
oppressive rationalization, and every Ameri- 
can can stand as tall as his mind and soul 
empower him. 

These are, and have always been, “Amer- 
ica’s three greatest battles.” The proof of 
this is furnished by a mere refiection on our 
history, for history does not lie. This undis- 
puted testament can be found in every hu- 
man being, and is within everyone's grasp. 
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Henry Steele Commager wrote, “America 
is the proving ground of history.” Upon the 
outcome of these three battles—against ig- 
norance, fear, and prejudice—iies the future 
and greatness not only of America and her 
people, but of the entire earth. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

CONCRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1963. 
Hon. Danren J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Couteacur: Thank you for your let- 
ter of March 20 and the enclosed brochure on 
the 45th anniversary of the Ukraine's inde- 
pendence, 

I will indeed find it useful as a reference 
source and appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in sending it to me. 


Sincerely, 
BILL STINSON, 
U.S. Representative. 
P.S.—I shall support you in this. 
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PrrrsræLo, Mass., March 18, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITS, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN SmIrrH: On behalf of 
our tion, we urge you to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
committee. 

A Special Committee on Captive Nations 
would with honor and truth understand and 
present to the world, knowledge and infor- 
mation as to the plight of submerged na- 
tions. This in turn, will atd our Govern- 
ment, our peoples, and our foreign policy. 

Respectfully yours, 
AMELIA 


EUGENIA TYMESUK, 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN CENTER, INC., 
Passaic, NJ., March 13, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Butlding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed please find 
a copy of a letter sent to Congressman 
Howard W. Surrn in which we ask him to 
submit to vote on his committee your reso- 
lution (H. Res. 14) for establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Cnom«o, 
President of the Ukrainian Center, Inc., 
in Passaic, NJ. 


UKRAINIAN CENTER, INC. 
Passaic, NJ., March 13, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. Surrn, 
House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the 
Ukrainian Center, Inc. in Passaic, N.J, we 
urge you to submit the Flood resolution call- 
ing for the formation of a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations to vote by 
your committee. 

The creation of this Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations at this 
time would serve in a most effective manner 
to combat Red propaganda concerning West- 
ern imperialism and would serve as vital 
reservoir of the true knowledge and Informa- 
tion on the plight of the captive nations, 
which would be very helpful to our Govern- 
ment in carrying out its foreign policy. 

We wish to thank you in advance, sir, for 
anything that you can do in supporting the 
Flood resolution in your Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN CHOMKO, 
President of Ukrainian Center, Inc., in 
Passaic, NJ. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 18, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: This land of 
Washington has always been the only hope 
for many enslaved nations in their struggle 
for liberty and human rights denied to them 
by tyranny of communism. 

To keep this hope alive we urge you to 
submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) 
to vote by your committee and ask you to 
give it your favorable consideration. 

The creation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives would become a reservoir of true knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
captive nations and will help the American 
people to recognize the true dangers of Com- 
munist aggression. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to give your full and qualified support to 
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the Flood resolution in your Rules Com- 
mittee. 
Thank you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Amato. Lysys, MD. 
Mrs. Daria Lrsrs. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 15, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SmITH: We understand 
that Congressman Fioop presented a resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 14) concerning establishment 
of congressional Committee on Captive 
Nations. We urge you to submit this resolu- 
tion to vote by your committee. We also 
sincerely ask you to give it your favorable 
consideration. 

The necessity of establishing such a com- 
mittee is evident from the fact that even 
in our State Department there is a confusion 
concerning the situation in Eastern Europe. 
The information given in 158 issue of the 
State Department Research News Letter on 
the Soviet Union and the letters of Secre- 
tary Rusk to your committee in connection 
with the proposed establishment of Captive 
Nations Committee are a good illustration 
to this. 

While the Soviet Union has been deceit- 
fully championing the cause of national 
liberation in Africa and Asia, we as a 
nation are not doing much to help the en- 
slaved and captive non-Russian nations, con- 
stituting a decided weakness of the Soviet 
totalitarian empire. 

The objective study performed by the pro- 
posed congressional Committee on Captive 
Nations will tremendously help in bringing 
the authentic information for our State 
Department and will clarify the confusion 
in the minds of American public concerning 
the true situation behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. 

We sincerely urge you, Congressman 
Str. to give your full and qualified sup- 
port to the Flood resolution in your Rules 
Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM DOMBROWSKY, 
President. 
MYKOLA DERBUSH, 
Secretary. 
Sr. Jonn's Soctery, 
Hartford, Conn., March 11, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
the 600 members of the St. John's Society in 
Hartford we urge you to submit the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 14) to vote by your committee. 

The fact that many millions of peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain are enslaved by 
Russian imperialism today cannot be over- 
looked by those who are now enjoying free- 
dom which is one of the blessing’ of our 
democracy. 

It is our opinion that nations which have 
lost their political and cultural independ- 
ence became subjugated by Russian im- 
perialism now taking form of communism 
deserve to be helped in their continuous 
struggle for independence which is also an 
incorporation of their beloved freedom and 
democracy. 

Your qualified support to the Flood resolu- 
tion, Congressman SmrrH, will be most grate- 
fully appreciated. Thank 

* Respectfully yours, 

WALTER WaSYLENKO, 
Chairman. 

STANLEY Homorttux, 
Secretary, 
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PIrTsFie.p, Mass., March 18, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: With regard to 
the creation of a Special Captive Nations 
Committee in the House of Representatives, 
we strongly urge your support, and to sub- 
mit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) toa 
vote by your committee. 

A Special Committee on Captive Nations 
would be of great value and we hope you 
will give it your favorable consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
UxRAINIAN-. Men's CLUB. 
WILLIAM NYKONCHUH, 
President. 
STANLEY F. SMICHUKO, 
Secretary. 
Wurm Howe, 
JOHN JORMOROSKEY, 
WALTER J. HUSKA, 
MICHAEL W, JANSWYEZ, 
WALTER W. KOPYCHOK. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: Many thanks for your letter 
dated March 20 together with the brochure 
on the 45th anniversary of Ukraine's inde- 
pendence, 

Be assured of my cooperation. 

With Kindest personal regards, I am, 

Cordially, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


HARTFORD, March 11, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The members 
of the Organization for the Defense of Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc. Branch 5 in Hart- 
ford, Conn., appeals to you to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
committee and ask you to give it your favor- 
able consideration. Such a Committee on 
Captive Nations is vitally important both for 
our Government and the American people at 
large. While Communist imperialist Russia 
pose as “defenders of liberation of the Asian 
and African nations from colonialism", but 
at the same time they practice the worst 
possible form of colonial oppression and en- 
slavement over the non-Russian nations un- 
der their domination and use all and every 
means at the disposal of their cruel and to- 
talitarian regime to suppress and strangle 
every manifestation and aspiration of these 
non-Russian nations to freedom and na- 
tional independence, 

Existence of a special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives 
would become a real reservoir of true and 
unbiased knowledge and information on the 
plight of the captive nations, which knowl- 
edge will be of vital importance to our Gov- 
ernment in carrying out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman 8 > 
to give your full and qualified support to 
the Flood resolution in your Rules Commit- 

Respectfully yours, 
ALEXANDRE RUDZINSKY, 
President. 
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Grafton, W. Va., Fights Economic Prob- 
lems—Wins Acclaim as All America 
City” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Grafton, W. Va., has been named one of 
the Nation’s All America Cities” in an 
annual competition sponsored by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look 
magazine. 

According to a United Press Interna- 
tional wire story in the March 29 issue 
of the News-Tribune, Keyser, W. Va., 
this city of 7,365 was the smallest to gain 
“All America” recognition, and was 
praised as “the community that refused 
to die.” 

Threatened by economic shutdowns 
and changes in the employment struc- 
ture Grafton was faced with gradual de- 
clines in prosperity, income, and popu- 
lation potential. However, with a deter- 
mination which has become character- 
istic of, most West Virginians, the citi- 
zens of this Taylor County city applied 
themselves in an imaginative program 
of civic redevelopment. As a result they 
have attracted new industry, enhanced 
the appearance of the downtown area, 
and most important, fostered a new con- 
fidence in the hearts of local residents. 

Mr. President, Grafton is but one sec- 
tor of the Mountain State wherein con- 
scientious citizens are expending every 
energy to improve, through their own ef- 
forts, the economic climate in which they 
live. We are proud of the manner in 
which our people have borne the ad- 
versity of underdevelopment and unem- 
ployment, and prouder still of their de- 
sire to win for themselves a better way 
of life. 

I request that the article “Grafton Re- 
fused to Die, in the March 29, 1963, is- 
sue of the Keyser, W. Va., News-Tribune 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 
{From the Keyser (W. Va.) News Tribune, 

Mar. 29, 1963.] 
GRAFTON REFUSES To Dm 

New Yorx.—Grafton, W. Va., cited as the 
community that refused to dle,“ was among 
11 All-America cities announced Thursday 
by the National Municipal League and Look 
magazine, cosponsors of the annual competi- 
tion, 

Grafton, Taylor County seat and home of 
7,365 residents, was the smallest city to win 
the “All America“ title for local efforts to 
tackle and solve major community problems, 
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Officials said “facelifting” programs this 
year were much to the fore. Many of the 
winning cities are in the midst of rejuve- 
nation projects, with downtown areas the 
focal point of renewal efforts. 

Grafton's troubles began with the shut- 
down of a large pottery firm and a drop in 
local railroad development. The climax 
came in 1958 when the city’s last major in- 
dustry, a glass plant, closed its doors. 

In an effort to revive the sagging economy, 
Grafton's citizens formed a 1,300-member 
Grafton Area Development Council to at- 
tract industry. 

The Tygart Valley Development Associa- 
tion, armed with $30,000 in voluntary sub- 
scriptions, began to develop industrial sites. 

Local women, who had turned out 2,000- 
strong for an “operation survival” parade, 
took a labor inventory, listing skills avail- 
able. 

Improvement of the community’s phys- 
ical appearance was started and an urban 
renewal program is well underway, centered 
around Andrews Methodist Church and de- 
velopnient of a Mother's Day shrine in honor 
of Anna Jarvis, founder of Mother's Day 41 
years ago in the Taylor County community. 

Today, the united citizens’ effort is begin- 
ning to pay off with the location of two 
new industries in the community and hope 
of a third. 


Grafton, W. Va.: The Town That Refused 
To Die—Now an All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues are all doubtless aware of the 
All America Cities Awards given each 
year to 11 U.S. communities selected by 
a jury of distinguished citizens and ex- 
perts on government impaneled by the 
National Municipal League which is the 
cosponsor with Look magazine of the 
annual awards competition. This pro- 
gram is now in its 15th year. 

This year, I am happy to report, Graf- 
ton, W. Va., was chosen as one of these 
cities, along with Allentown, Pa.; 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Boston, Mass.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Dade County, Fla.; 
Grand Junction, Colo.; High Point, N.C.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Quincy, II.; and San 
Diego, Calif. 

No individual is more pleased than I 
at the honor bestowed on Grafton, for 
since it is located in my first congres- 
sional district, I have worked very closely 
with Grafton’s officials in dealing with 
the problems confronting the commu- 
nity. Therefore, I have more than a 
passing interest in her accomplishments. 

Many of you will remember that Graf- 
ton is the town that refused to die. In 
1958, its only major industry, a glass 
plant, closed its doors, forcing 480 peo- 
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ple out of work. This came close on the 
heels of the closing of a large pottery 
and a drastic drop in local railroad em- 
ployment. But Grafton citizens were 
determined to keep their town alive, 
whatever the cost, and on a bitterly cold 
December day, more than 2,000 women 
turned out in an Operation Survival 


parade. 

Forward-looking civic leaders formed 
the 1,300-member Grafton Area Devel- 
opment Council to attract industry, and 
the Tygart Valley Development Associa- 
tion, armed with $30,000 in voluntary 
subscriptions, began to develop industrial 
sites. Local women took a labor inven- 
tory, listing skills available in Grafton. 

Efforts were made to improve the 
town’s physical appearance. Streets 
were paved, sidewalks repaired, store- 
fronts modernized and 54 condemned 
houses were torn down. 

Two new industries did come into 
Grafton and there is a good prospect 
that a third will follow. Iam especially 
elated at this for I have attempted to aid 
and direct civic leaders in their attempts 
to interest industry in locating in Graf- 
ton. 

Today Grafton's unemployment prob- 
lem is far from solved, but we all feel 
that “things are looking up.” The in- 
domitable spirit that refused to let Graf- 
ton die will find ways and means to re- 
store her to a healthy, thriving city. 

We are grateful for this opportunity 
to bring Grafton to the attention of all 
the Nation. Industries desiring to re- 
locate should capitalize on this strong 
will to survive and grow. Z 

` I commend Grafton again for its devo- 
tion to the cause of industrial develop- 
ment and civic improvement, and recom- 
mend its recipe for recovery to other 
cities which may find themselves in 
distress. 


Gross Replies to Editorial on Churchill 
Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though not mentioned by name, my col- 
league, H. R. Gross of Iowa, and I were 
referred to in an editorial carried by 
the Des Moines, Iowa, Register on 
March 14, 1963, because we had voted 
against granting honorary citizenship 
to Sir Winston Churchill. 

Congressman Gross submitted a let- 
ter to the editor of the Register which 
rebuts the position of the editorial that 
a “sense of shame” should be felt for the 
action of two Members of the Iowa dele- 
gation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that Congressman Gross’ letter to 
the editor appear in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 
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Gross Rin TO EDITORIAL ON CHURCHILL 
CITIZENSHIP 
To the Enrror: 

In your March 14 editorial, concerning ac- 
tion of the House in granting honorary US. 
citizenship to Winston Churchill, you state 
in part: “We feel a sense of shame at the 
bad manners and ill grace of one Iowa Con- 
gressman who asked whether this gesture 
was designed to influence an extension of the 
British debt to the United States. We regret 
that another Iowa Congressman voted 
against the honor, though he at least did it 
on a matter of principle, believing it would 
set a bad precedent.” 

Had the editorial writer taken the trouble 
to refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (Mar. 
12, 1963, p. 3794), he would have found 
abundant proof that I opposed this legisla- 
tion on the grounds of a bad precedent as 
well as questioning its influence on another 
suspension of all payments (interest and 
principal) on the multibillion dollar loan 
which the then Prime Minister Churchill 
negotiated following World War II. 

Again referring to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp (Mar. 12, 1963, p. 3794) I said: “Mr. 
Speaker, I have no desire to detract from the 
leadership Mr. Churchill gave to the British 
Isles and the Commonwealth during World 
War II, but this, as the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee frankly admits, would 
be an unprecedented action. This appar- 
ently would be a granting of US. citizenship, 
no matter how limited, on a basis accorded 
no other citizen of a foreign country in the 
history of this Republic. Who will be the 
next?“ 


On the walls of the House are two huge. 


portraits: of George Washington and of 
General Lafayette. No citizen of a foreign 
country made a greater contribution to the 
creation of this Republic than did Lafayette. 
Not only did he give of his military and 
diplomatic talents, providing the invaluable 
help of the French Government to the reyo- 
lution, but he gave of his personal fortune. 
Yet throughout the years Congress never be- 
stowed any form of citizenship upon La- 
fayette. 

It should also be pointed out that, only 5 
years ago, when approached on the subject 
of honorary U.S. citizenship, Mr. Churchill 
made it plain that he would refuse. What 
was the reason for his change of mind? Hay- 
ing been repulsed by Churchill himself, what 
motivated Congress to reinitiate this action? 
Is U.S. citizenship, honorary or otherwise, a 
commodity to be dealt out on the basis of 
whimsy? 

Britain's debt to this country is some $13 
billion as a result of obligations incurred 
in World War I and subsequent thereto. 
Payments on the $4 billion “loan,” which 
Mr. Churchill negotiated shortly after World 


War II, and which were suspended by Con- 


gress for 8 years, must be resumed in the 
near future or another extension voted. Is 
there anyone gullible enough to think that 
the British have any intention of paying the 
full $4 billion, much less $13 billion? 

And it can well be noted here that some 
10 years ago the Churchill influence was 
instrumental in prevailing upon the US. 
Government to uish its interest in 
more than $1 Dillion in counterpart and 
similar funds which were then applied to 
retirement of the British internal debt. 

Churchill once said in effect: “I have not 
been selected as the King’s First Minister 


has few equals. Neither has he had many 
peers in his ability to open the doors of the 
US. Treasury. 

If, as the Register laments, It be “bad 
manners and ill grace” to protest a very bad 
precedent and at the same time question 
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the infiuence that such a precedent may 
have indirectly upon the debtridden tax- 
payers of Iowa and the Nation, then so be 
it—H. R. Gross, U.S. Representative, Third 
Iowa District, Washington, D.C. 

(Eprror's Norr.—Lafayette and all of his 
male heirs were granted citizenship by Mary- 
land and Virginia before the union was 
formed and so automatically became full 
US. citizens.) 


Too Busy To Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Idaho’s first citizen in the minds of 
thousands of our citizens is U.S. District 
Judge Chase A. Clark. 

Judge Clark started his law practice 
in Mackay, Idaho, in 1904 and went on 
to serve in both houses of the State legis- 
lature and as mayor of Idaho Falls. 
Later he became one of our most out- 
standing Governors. I know that in my 
short career in public life I have been 
greatly encouraged by the example set 
by this outstanding man, and have bene- 
fited from his counsel and advice. 

Judge Clark is also the father-in-law 
of our distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho. One of the more satisfying ex- 
periences I have received from serving in 
the Congress has been the close associa- 
tion that Mrs. Harvey and I have en- 
joyed with Senator Frank CHURCH and 
his lovely wife, Bethine, the daughter of 
a distinguished jurist and public sery- 
ant. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to include 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
which was printed in the Boise, Idaho, 
Daily Statesman, on Friday, March 15 
commenting on Judge Clark's 80th birth- 
day and his life of accomplishment. 

The article follows: 

Too Busy To Rerme—Jupce CHASE CLARK 
Starts 218 YEAR on US. BENCH; RECALLS 
APPOINTMENT BY LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
When the Boise Federal Building person- 

nel started arriving for work this morning, 

striding along. was a spry and smiling young 
man of 80, showing up for his day's work. 

Greeted on all sides by coworkers and fellow- 

en, Federal Judge Chase A. Clark 
was starting his 2ist year on the Federal 
bence, stretching out a determination to 

Keep busy rather than accept a deserved Fed- 

eral retirement at a $22,500 salary. 

The legal problem that confronted Judge 
Clark on his anniversary day had to do with 
an estate problem involving minor children. 
That kind of legal challenge will keep the 
venerable jurist busy for most of the morn- 
ing. Every detail will receive careful atten- 
tion. Judge Clark happens to be one of the 
kindest men ever to sit in any court. The 
children are in good hands. 

His legal work out of the way, Judge Clark 
will have a heavy calendar as friends come 
by to congratulate him, not only for his long 
period of service, but for the great personal 
trait that has kept him in his assignment, 
monthly in the Boise court but in special 
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work in Federal courts all over the Nation. 
Just last month Judge Clark was presiding 
Judge in Federal court at Phoenix. s 

Ask why he continued working long after 
his retirement age 10 years ago when he was 
70, Judge Clark said: 

“I could have retired when I was 70. My 
salary would haye come along just the same 
the rest of my life. Tm really working for 
nothing but I love my work. 

“No one has suggested that I retire. A 
person is not able to judge himself correctly. 
I figure I have enough friends who, if they 
thought I was in my dotage, they'd come and 
tell me. They haven't.“ 

Judge Clark is perhaps as well and favor- 
ably known as any other Idaho citizen. His 
Idaho career was climaxed by a term as Gov- 
ernor from 1940 to 1943. He has seryed in 
both Idaho legislative houses, and was 
mayor of Idaho Falls when he was elected 
the State's chief executive. He started his 
law career in Mackay in 1904 when he was 21. 
Later he practiced law at Halley. = 

“How did I get this job?” Judge Clark 
was asked. 

“I happened to be in Washington-while I 
was Governor trying to get some Federal 
money into Idaho. I had an appointment 
with President Roosevelt. I was going to talk 
about getting the Navy into Pend Oreille. 
As I was going into the White House an As- 
sociated Press man came up and showed me 
a dispatch which said Judge Charles Cava- 
naugh had resigned as Idaho's Federal judge. 

“I went in and talked to the President 
about the money matter and when I got up 
to leave I said "Mr. President, I note that 
the Federal bench in Idaho ts to be vacant. 
Why don't you give me that job?’ 

“The President replied: “All right, Chase, 
you can have it. 

I was appointed March 15, 1943. And I’ve 
been in this nice office ever since. 

Some observations from the judge: 

On being a legislator: “In the legislature 
in 1913 there weren't any problems at all. It 

was just a question of getting some money 


Very strenuous. Relief for 
the unemployed was the problem.” 

On his dally life: “I'm busy here in my 
Office. The work is most of my life. I get up 
at 7:30, earlier if I have a problem on my 
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I am also satisfied by the fact 
that men who have been conviced in my 
court and placed on probation have made 
good a hundred percent. This is a great 

It is forgotten they were ever in 
trouble.” 

Most interesting case: “Not one. Many. 

the war a lot of men came into court 
to get their jobs back after fighting the war. 
We saw it to it.” 

The lawyers obligation: “The lawyer must 
render public service. I believe lawyers give 
More service gratis than any other profes- 
sion. I have found them very conscientious 
in thelr work.” 

About young people: "I urge Young folks 
to seek the job they feel they would like. 
A paycheck isn’t most important. Young 
folks are getting along as well today as they 
did when I was one of them.” 

Politics: “I have always been a Democrat. 
I believe all a person needs to be Is a loyal 
American, Politics is no good if it goes over 
everything else.” 

Judge Clark's job has not only made him 
a familiar figure in Idaho. He is often as- 
signed to sit in for Judges in other States. 
Doing this he has traveled to Alaska, Hawaii, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mon- 
ese Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Cal- 


‘The Judge was married to Mrs. Clark, the 
former Jean Burnett of Mackay in Mackay 
57 years ago. 
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“Our golden wedding anniversary,” he 
said, “was a great day. Every day is a great 
day.” 

“Jean told me not to have my picture 
taken smoking a pipe so I didn’t. Don't 
wear your glasses, either,” she said. 

“Which reminds me.“ he recollected. “I 
didn’t have to put them on to pass my last 
driving test.” 


Barron’s Slashing Attack on West 
Kentucky, Our Largest- Employer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled Barron's Slashing Attack on West 
Kentucky, Our Largest Employer,” 
which appeared in the March 25 issue 
of the Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

As everybody in our county, and the west- 
ern Kentucky coal field generally knows, 
Judge William E. Miller in the U.S. district 
court at Nashville ruled not long ago that 
Tampa Electric Co., a big Florida utility, 
should recover from West Kentucky Coal 
Co., our county's largest industry and our 
largest employer, the sum of $2,991,501.19. 
involved was a long-term contract to supply. 
Tampa Electric with coal. 

Everybody in or out of the coal industry 
knows too that the Tampa Electric contract 
was negotiated by the late Justin Potter 
and his Nashville Coal Co., and that when 
West Kentucky acquired the Potter coal 
enterprises by purchase, it acquired the 
Florida contract in question. 

As of now, this decision by US. Judge 
Miller in Nashville is the current status of 
litigation begun by Tampa Electric several 
years ago to force Nashville Coal to per- 
form a contract made before it became a 
subsidiary of West Kentucky Coal Co., 
though Tampa Electric knew that West 
Kentucky had been advised by attorneys of 
long experience in such controversies that 
the contract violated the antitrust laws. 

To fill in further the background of what 
the Messenger is to say about the latest 
development in the Tampa Electric sult, the 
following should be said in order that the 
citizen can form an opinion about a vicious 
and entirely unwarranted attack which has 
been made in the financial press upon our 
leading industry and our largest employer: 

The same Judge Miller decided in favor 
of West Kentucky on November 18, 1958. 

On appeal, the U.S. Court of Appeals of 
the Sixth Circuit decided in favor of West 
Kentucky. This was on April 4, 1960. 

The US. Supreme Court—or a majority 
of its members—held that these two lower 
courts were wrong, and sent the case back 
to Judge Miller in Nashville to assess dam- 
ages. This Judge Miller was obliged to do, 
in spite of his earlier opinion that the con- 
tract was Illegal. Thus the $2,991,501.19 
judgment against West Kentucky came 
about. 

This paper lacks the legal competence to 
analyze the line of reasoning by which Chief 
Justice Earl Warren and his associates on 
the Nation’s High Court arrived at their de- 
cision, but we have heard it suggested, by 
competent attorneys, that the Supreme Court 
“wrote law” in the West Kentucky case. At 
any rate, it seems to us, the Court has worked 
a great hardship and a practical Injustice, 
and an instance of the damage done this 
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local enterprise and major employer in our 
coal feld turns up in the March 11 number 
of Barron’s, a national business and finan- 
cial weekly. 

Now Barron's, praise the good Lord, can 
count its Hopkins County circulation on the 
fingers of one hand. It circulates in the 
marts of trade, unfortunately, and it is read 
by financial institutions, by firms which pur- 
chase coal, and by others who have it in 
their power to affect one way or another 
the volume of coal produced by West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co. and the days of work avall- 
able for its almost 2,000 employees. 

With an irresponsibility which is shock- 
ing in a magazine of its supposed standing 
in its feld, Barron’s Weekly prints a gloat- 
ing, vicious diatribe which tt heads “Capital 
Sin—A Note on the Woes of West Kentucky 
Coal Co” 

It-is not possible in the space allotted 
this article to comment on all of the unfair 
and inaccurate statements and inferences in 
the Barron's article. We think it is fair to 
ask, however, when the conduct of the coal 
company involved in the dispute with Tampa 
Electric became a sin? From 1957 to 1961 
the conduct of West Kentucky was a proper 
reliance on the antitrust laws, a public pol- 
icy of the United States. And this should be 
kept in mind: 

Under the rulings of two competent and 
honorable courts—the U.S. district court in 
Nashville and the US. Court of Appeals or 
the Sixth Circuit—it was improper for offi- 
cers of the coal company to jeopardize the 
interests of its stockholders by proceeding 
with the performance of an illegal contract. 

West Kentucky Coal Co. did not begin the 
litigation but it conformed to the Judgments 
of the courts from 1958 to 1961. This was 
proper and no other course would have been 
permissible. If the company is penalized 
now by this heavy award of damages—and 


article in Barron's financial weekly—the 
customers of Tampa Electric, individual and 
industrial, will be the sole beneficiaries. 
West Kentucky and our community will be 
the losers because what was the only course 
proper or possible from 1958 to 1961 became, 
after 1961, in the language of Barron's 
Weekly, “a capital sin.” 

West Kentucky Coal Co. has been a main- 
stay of this area’s economy for more years 
than most of us can remember, Thus the 
Tampa judgment and the slashing attack in 
Barron’s are blows aimed at our business 
community. and should justly be resented 
here. If there should be a reversal of the 
damage award, which may be hoped for, the 
Messenger would like to know if Barron's 
Weekly will publish another article—a re- 
traction of the damaging things said in its 
issue of March 11? — 

We suspect not, just as we suspect Bar- 
ron's motives in publishing its article in 
the first place. 

Meanwhile, verdict or no verdict, reversal 
or no reversal, West Kentucky Coal Co. is 
a solvent, expanding company of which any 
community and any State could be proud. 


Who Will Pay United Nations Costs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an extellent editorial which appeared in 
the Denver Post of March 18, 1963. The 
editorial points out that the United Na- 
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tions is not getting financial support 
from other nations and that its future is 
in jeopardy. Text of the editorial is as 
follows: 

Wuo WIL Pay UNITED Nations Costs? 


If the United Nations were an ideal or- 
ganization in an ideal world, each member 
mation would cheerfully pay its fair share 
of U.N. expenses, the world organization 
would be solvent and effective, and every- 
one would be happy. 

But since such utopian bliss patently does 
not exist, the United Nations is teetering on 
the edge of bankruptcy, and because of the 
myopia and intransigence of many of its 
members, the future effectiveness of the or- 
ganization is in dire Jeopardy. 

The sad facts of the U.N. economic life 
were spelled out last week by Secretary.Gen- 
eral U Thant. The costs of the peacekeeping 
operations in the Middle East and the Congo, 
combined with the refusal of many U.N. 
members to contribute to either one or both 
operations, have created a U.N. deficit that 
currently stands at about $75 million and is 
likely to amount to $127 million by the end 
of June. 

The financial gloom became even gloomier 
last week when the United States—long the 
principal supporter of both the U.N. regular 
and emergency operations—announced that 
it will pay only its assessed share of future 
peacekeeping operations and nothing more 
unless other nations meet their part of 
the costs. 

The United States pays 32.02 percent of the 
regular U.N. budget, and it is therefore as- 
sessed the same percentage for the emergency 
operations. But because of voluntary con- 
tributions, the United States has paid 48.5 
percent of the cost of keeping U.N. forces in 
the Congo and the Gaza strip. 

The U.S. decision to pay only its fair 
share is eminently reasonable, but even 
if Uncle Sam had decided to continue laying 
the extra-large golden eggs, the United Na- 
tions still would face financial disaster. 

The U.N. members have been giving se- 
rious attention to this grave problem, and 
a 21-member committee has now come up 
with a proposed solution. F 

The committee’s recommendation is that 
to meet the costs of any peace-keeping oper- 
ation, the first $5 million would be raised 
by assessing the entire membership on the 
basis of the percentage of their regular 
budget assessment. The industrialized na- 
tions would pay an increasing share of the 
next $95 million, starting with 50 percent, in- 
creasing to 75 percent and finally to 90 per- 
cent. 

Since it is.precisely some of the most im- 
portant of the industrialized nations—Rus- 
sia, France, Belgium, etc.—that have refused 
to pay their special assessments, the com- 
mittee proposal would leave the same old na- 
tions—most notably, the United States and 
Britain—holding the bag. 

The proposal has little chance of being 
approved at the special session of the General 
Assembly called for next May to consider the 
U.N.’s financial plight. Indeed, there is little 
expectation that the May session will make 
any significant accomplishments, 

It is likely that no action will be taken 
until the United Nations is dead broke and 
unable to continue operations for more than 
a few weeks, Then in a whirlwind session, 
the members will decide that the organiza- 
tion has to be saved to function at least as 
a debating society, 

When this time comes, hopefully a ma- 
jority of the members will realize that if the 
United Nations is be anything it must be 
more than a forum for debate, Maybe even 
some of the hitherto recaloltrant nations will 
cough up the money they owe, but there is 
little reason to be optimistic about this. 
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The Wall Builder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis News of 
March 20, 1963. The editorial points out 
that while Central American nations talk 
of leadership, President Kennedy pre- 
scribes the standard New Frontier for- 
mula for dealing with any problem—try 
to spend it to death. Text of the edi- 
torial is as follows: 

THE WALL BUILDER 

It is a measure of the leadership of John 
F. Kennedy that, as Central American na- 
tions clamor for action against Fidel Castro, 
he speaks to them of increased foreign aid. 

During Monday's meeting in Costa Rica, 
President Ramon Villeda Morales of Hon- 
duras sounded a clear call for action. “The 
battle of Cuba,” he said, “must not terminate 
with the withdrawal of Soviet ships and 
rocket bases. The battle of Cuba must 
terminate with the return of thousands of 
Cubans whose life is incompatible with the 
presence in their oppressed country of arms 
offiensive to the dignity of America.” 

President Kennedy, apparently, has a dif- 
ferent conception of America’s dignity. His 
response was a promise to “build a wall” 
around Castro, to dole out more foreign aid, 
and to strike trade agreements with our Latin 
neighbors. The idea of ousting Castro from 
the Western Hemisphere was notable for its 
absence—indeed, that idea is denied by the 
concept of walling Castro up. If we are go- 
ing to build a wall around him, he obviously 
is going to stay put for a long time, 

Thus did President Kennedy once more 
acknowledge the permanency of communism 
in Cuba, and once more renounce the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The United States in his view, 
is not committed to getting Soviet influence 
out of Cuba; it is committed merely to con- 
taining it. 

With these words, Kennedy has brought 
our Nation to a new low point: We are un- 
willing to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, even 
as our smaller neighbors in the hemisphere 
(Guatemala being the most vocal example) 
plead with us to enforce it. That fact makes 
Kennedy's words abou the ultimate tri- 
umph of democracy virtually meaningless. 

Freedom can never be safe in this hemi- 
sphere so long as Castro maintains his privi- 
leged sanctuary for subversion and terror. 
No amount of Alliance-for-Progress dollars 
can render Latin America immune from 
Sabotage and deliberately fomented, vio- 
lence—a fact of which the beleaguered Cen- 
tral American presidents are all too well 
aware. 

These nations are looking hopefully to the 
United States for leadership in the struggle 
against communism, But they are receiving 
only words and promises of money. Until 
America assumes the responsibilities of a 
leader, rather than those of a hemispheric 
philanthropist, the problem of communism 
in this hemisphere is going to persist. 

The presidents of other American Repub- 
lics have realized this fact clearly. It is a 
pity our own President has not done the 
same. 


April 1 
Reeks of Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER | 


OF MICHIGAN H 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 r 


Mr. MEADER: Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the | 
following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of March 26, | 
1963. i 

REEKS or POLITICS 


Governor Romney has been in Washington 
seeking settlement of the dispute that threat- 
ens Michigan's program for ald to depend- 
ent children of unemployed persons. There 
was a decided smell of partisan politics before 
the Governor hade his trip. It reeks of poli- 
tics now. i 

The Governor tried to convince Anthony 
Celebrezze, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, that the bill, as written, con- 
forms with Federal standards. Secretary 
Celebrezze says it doesn’t, The Republican 
members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Washington, which wrote the Fed- 
eral law in the first place, says Governor 
Romney is right. Senator Patrick McNamara 
stands behind Secretary Celebrezze; Senator 
Philip Hart, another Democrat, is noncom- 
mittal. 

Matters were brought to a head a few days 
ago when Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, raised objections to 
the bill. He declares that the measure dis- 
criminates against certain types of workers 
and Secretary Celebrezze agrees with him. 

They base their complaint on the point 
that the bill would deny Federal-State aid 
to families of fathers who had not been eli- 
gible for or who had not received unemploy- 
ment aid since January 1, 1958. The legisla- 
ture’s intent was to exclude the chronically 
unemployed—they are eligible under other 
welfare legislation, 

The Federal law specifically provides that 
States coming within the program may de- 
fine what they mean by “unemployed.” But 
Secretary Celebrezze, supported by Mr. 
Cohen, says the Michigan measure is dis- 
criminatory and arbitrary and Michigan can- 
not qualify for Federal money under it. The 
bill does define and limit those eligible, as 
does every piece of welfare legislation, local, 
State, or National. The laws for veterans 


ay define the limit and veterans eligible for 


Actually the measure was submitted some 
time ago to the Federal agency's Chicago 
office and given the go-ahead signal there. 
Mr. Cohen, a University of Michigan law pro- 
fessor on leave in Washington, got into the 
act late. He waited until the last possible 
minute before raising any objection. Mr. 
Cohen knows Michigan well. He knows the 
legislature is inclined to move slowly on 
such programs; he certainly ought to know 
that any attempt to bludgeon the legisla- 
ture into going further than it wishes to go 
is likely to defeat the entire measure. 

A former Democratic Governor failed to 
get passage of similar legislation. Governor 
Romney tried and succeeded. The measure 
does not go as far as some Democrats wants 
but it is a big start in the direction they 
haye wanted to go. Mr. Cohen who objects 
that the bill does not go far enough, ob- 
viously would not disqualify all the chil- 
dren if he were writing the law. Yet his 
opinion given against the Michigan bill 
denies the program to all needy children 
because he says the legislature has discrim- 
inated against some. 
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Mr. Cohen's attitude, which Secretary 
Celebrezze in effect endorses, is punitive 
and vindictive. It is entirely contrary to 
the clear intent of Congress to permit the 
States to decide how far they want to go in 
extending welfare benefits. It's another in- 
stance of Washington insisting it’s always 
right and must be obeyed. 


Charitable Contributions To Suffer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Richmond 
| (Ind.) Palladium of March 27, 1963: 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS To SUFFER 

President Kennedy’s tax cut plan has been 
criticized generally because of restrictions 

| it would piace on Federal tax deductibility 
of contributions of all kind. 

There likely will be those who feel that 
this opposition stems principally, if not 

solely, from political reasoning. That is not 

true, as testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee has revealed. 

One of those objecting sincerely to the 
President's plan because of potential loss of 
revenue for charitable organizations was 

John 8. Hayes, president of the United Com- 

munity Funds and Councils of America. 

The President's plan would lump contri- 
butions with other types of deductible 
expenses and would require that they be 
Subject to a floor of 5 percent of one’s ad- 
Justed gross income. That means that these 
expenses would be deductible only in the 
amount in excess of the 5-percent floor. 

At present, drugs and medicines must ex- 
Ceed 1 percent to be deductible. Medical 
expenses, including doctor bills, hospital 
charges, etc., are not deductible until after 
they reach 3 percent. 

Hayes testified that the organizations he 
represents obtain about $520 million a year 
from some 31 million contributors for 35,000 
health, welfare, recreation, and youth sery- 
lees. Their total expenditures exceed $1.6 
billion each year. 

Large contributors will be handicapped. 
So will smaller contributors who each year 
try to reduce their almost prohibitive income 
tax bills by being permitted to deduct con- 
tributions of various kinds. 

As Hayes pointed out: 

“We believe the psychological impact of the 
5-percent floor on many givers of strategic 
importance to charitable organizations will, 
at best, be to offset any beneficial effects of 
lower tax rates and, at worst, to discourage 

charitable giving and generosity * * *. It 

Will make financing of charitable organiza- 

tions more difficult.” E 
Ass Hayes pointed out, contribution deduct- 

ibility is one of the “few practical means 

by which the Federal Government can en- 
| courage voluntary citizen activity for com- 
munity betterment.” 

| President Kennedy seems determined that 
a tax cut is the answer to all economic ills. 

| But a tax cut which would deter contribu- 

| 


tions to charitable organizations hardly 
seems the answer. 

The President seems disinclined to make 
any appreciable cut in Federal spending. 
Unless he does that, a tax cut would mean 
more deficit spending, and charitable organi- 
zations would be hurt at the same time. 

Does that make sense? 


| 
| 
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West Virginia Maintains Balance Between 
Scholarship and Athletics—Rod Thorn 
Named to Academic All-Star Basket- 
ball Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
West Virginia tradition in athletics is a 
fruitful and worthwhile segment of citi- 
zen interest in the Mountain State. 
Throughout our history West Virginians 
have been among the leaders in sport 
and have contributed significantly to the 
emergence of America as a Nation 
respected for athletic achievement 
throughout the world. Men such as 
Fielding Yost, Ira E. Rodgers, and Greasy 
Neale have been among those who have 
earned fame through their lifelong devo- 
tion to sport. 4 

It is also heartening to note that along 
with a deep interest in athletics, the 
colleges and universities in West Virginia 
maintain a high standard of scholastic 
excellence, and require that intellectual 
growth remain the center of campus life. 

An effective evidence of this com- 
mendable balance between college cur- 
riculum and athletics is the recent se- 
lection of All-American basketball player 
Rod Thorn as a member of the coun- 
try’s first academic all-star team. 
Named to several honorary teams as a 
result of his prowess on the court, Rod 
Thorn also attained a 3.01 scholastic 
average in his prelaw course at West Vir- 
ginia University. He averaged 21.3 points 
per game in leading the Mountaineers 
through a challenging basketball season 
which saw them advance to the semi- 
finals of the eastern regional playoffs for 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion title. He is an excellent baseball 
player as well. 

Rod Thorn has brought credit to him- 
self and to his native State through 
dedication to the principles of good 
sportsmanship and scho d 

I request that the article “Thorn 
Picked on Academic All-Star Team,” in 
the Washington Star of March 28, 1963, 
be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 28, 1963] 
THORN PICKED ON ACADEMIC ALL-STAR TEAM 

New OrLEaANs.—The country's first aca- 
demic all-star basketball team averaged 19.6 
points on the court and a 3.1 grade in the 
classroom. 

The scholastic honor quintet, named by 
the College Sports Information Directors of 
America, is composed of Rod Thorn of West 
Virginia, Ken Charlton of Colorado, Gerry 
Ward of Boston College, Art Becker of Ari- 
zona State and Ray Fiynn of Providence. 

A straight A scholastic average is 4.0. 

Chariton, a English literature major, aver- 
aged 19.4 points per game and 3.2 in his 
grades. 

Thorn had a 21.3 scoring record and a 
3.01 classroom average in pre-law. Ward 
racked up a 20.0 scoring average and a 3.0 
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grade record in mathematics. Becker had 
19.2 points per game and a 3.06 academic 
standard in history. 

Flynn had a 17.8 game average and a 3.0 
average in political science. 

On the second team are Joe Dan Gold of 
Mississippi State, Brian Generalovich of 
Pittsb Jay Buckley of Duke, Terry Baker 
of Oregon State, and Don Clemetson of Stan- 
ford. 

The third team has Tony Cerkvenik of 
Arizona State, John Wideman of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dale Easley of Washington, Jim Cald- 
well of Georgia Tech, Buzzy Harrison of Duke 
and Ron Terwilliger of Navy. 


An Asian Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
March 21, 1963. The editorial reveals 
that Sukarno has pulled the wool over the 
State Department's eyes and is getting 
money from all sides to continue his cam- 
paign to become ruler of all southeast 
Asia. 


The text of the editorial is as follows: 
AN ASIAN CUBA? 


While lighting the fires of aggression 
against some friendly neighbors, Indonesia's 
Marxist-minded President Sukarno is staging 
some impressive financial shenanigans on the 
international scene. His pro-Communist 
government closed a $20 million deal for three 
American luxury jet liners, grabbed another 
$17 million of American economic aid, and ex- 
pects to win $350 million in new credits from 
the International Monetary Fund and friend- 
ly Western governments. 

Sukarno is pulling this Indonesian “hat 
trick,” to use a hockey term, in the midst of 
an economic and financial crisis while show- 
ing signs of turning his island republic into 
the Cuba of Asia. With a $1 billion Russian 
arms buildup, Sukarno now has the most po- 
tent military force in southeast Asia. 

Last year his 250,000-man army threatened 
the Netherlands’ hold on western New 
Guinea, which the Dutch finally yielded un- 
der pressure from Washington. Now the 
threat is directed against the new anti-Com- 
munist Federation of Malaysia, scheduled to 
come into being in August. 

Sukarno’s divisions have been moved up in 
Borneo to threaten the British territories of 
North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei. Along 
with Malaya and the free city of Singapore, 
these are to form Malaysia. Sukarno's 
spokesmen promise to aid anti-British rebels 
in the Borneo territories. Although no one 
has threatened Indonesia since it won inde- 
pendence after World War II, Sukarno con- 
tends that he is surrounded by enemies. 

The cry is reminiscent of Castro. Like 
Cuba, Indonesia has been loaded with Rus- 
sian armament. Since Sukarno obtained his 
last Russian credit of 6400 million 2 years 
ago, his forces have been beefed up with 
Soviet MIG fighter planes, bombers, sub- 
marines, cruisers, ground-to-air missiles, and 
artillery. - 

The Russian buildup has not prevented 
Sukarno from milking Uncle Sam. Exclusive 
of the new $17 million agreement to be signed 
this week, Indonesia has received $671 million 
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in economic aid from the United States, of 
which $402 million is in so-called loans. 
Now the enfant terrible of Aslan Marxism 
is about to dip further into the American 
taxpayers’ pockets. Rather than another 
multimillion dollar handout to a man who 
spurns private enterprise, strangles his own 
economy with Marxian regulations, and 
threatens to invade his neighbors, the ap- 
pearance of the U.S. 7th Fleet would speak 
with greater eloquence in the troubled 
waters of the Indonesian Archipelago. 


A Backward Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I call the House's 
attention to the following editorial in the 
San Diego Union on March 25. 

Pointing up the paternalistic role of 
the Federal Government inherent in the 
administration’s proposed youth employ- 
ment schemes, the Union notes signifi- 
cantly that “the overall program smacks 
of a further trend toward socialism.” 

All the heartrending rhetoric of the 
administration over the plight of the Na- 
tion's unemployed young people simply 
does not negate the fact that there are 
more jobs available in this country today 
than there are adequately trained indi- 
viduals to fillthem. Perusal of the clas- 
sified ad section of almost any newspaper 
immediately shows this. 

The real problem in unemployment 
is that in this technologically advanced 
age, the jobs have become complicated 
faster than our people have become 
equipped to fill them. The conclusion 
is inescapable that the gap will continue 
to widen unless we call a quick halt to 
the tired approach of the 1930's and di- 
vert our attention instead to the need 
for retraining workers whose skills must 
be upgraded and training the individuals 
coming into our expanding young labor 
market. 

What solid equipment a young man is 
provided from manual labor on a Goy- 
ernment makework project as prepara- 
tion for a future in which his job oppor- 
tunities are ever more demanding of 
mental labor is beyond me. I issue an 
urgent call to my colleagues to join me 
in rejecting the administration’s pro- 
posed makework schemes and focusing 
our attention on the gap between 
job requirements and labor skills. It is 
enough to have the problem of displaced 
workers. Let us not be accomplices to 
a crime of misplaced workers. 

The editorial follows: 

From the San Diego Union, Mar. 25, 1963] 
A BACKWARD STEP 

The youth employment program, as ap- 
proved by the Senate Manpower Subcommit- 
tee, is the New Frontier version of the make- 
work Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
thirties. 

During its first year the program would 
receive $120 million. The Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps would get $60 million for its 15,- 
000 members to work on Federal projects in 
national parks, forests and reservations. 
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The balance would be spent on a separate 
youth program to provide employment on 
State and local projects financed up to 50 
or even 75 percent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The States and local communities 
would be asked to provide matching funds 
in most instances. 

The overall program smacks of a further 
trend toward socialism. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would cast itself in the role of a 
paternalistic “big daddy,” handing out $60- 
a-month allotments to youths not em- 
ployed in private business and industry. 
We doubt whether the lines of young people 
waiting to be recruited would be long be- 


cause they could draw that much or more 


for simply being unemployed. 

As Republican leaders in Congress have 
pointed out, equal or better employment 
would result from improvements in existing 
programs such as in vocational education 
and manpower development and training. 

Also, fewer Government restrictions on 
business would encourage the expansion of 
private enterprise to create new job oppor- 
tunities. The measure warrants nothing 
but a thumbs down yote by the Congress. 


Enforcing the Monroe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an infor- 
mative article by Mr. Constantine Brown, 
distinguished European correspondent of 
the Washington Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was published in the March 
21, 1963, issue of that newspaper. 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 

21, 1963] 

ENFORCING THE MONROE DOCTRINE: GROWTH 
or CASTRO'S COMMUNIST REGIME BLAMED 
ON FAILURE OF UnTrED Srares To AcT 

(By Constantine Brown) 

A small item lost among the daily ration 
of headlined crises was that Guatemala’s 
Foreign Minister Jesus Murillo asked for 
stricter enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It could be used, he said, to kick the Rus- 
sians out of Cuba. 

This recalled that my wife had attended a 
luncheon of her DAR chapter a couple of 
years ago at which Laurence Hose, a direct 
descendant of President Monroe, spoke. He 
told the Daughters that he had been 
attempting to have a postage stamp made to 
commemorate the Monroe Doctrine. He 
visited several offices in the State Depart- 
ment on this project and in each was told: 
“We don't talk about the Monroe Doctrine 
around here any more; all the Latin Ameri- 
can countries hate it. They remember that 
we used the Doctrine as an excuse to send 
U.S. Marines down there to interfere in their 
internal affairs.” 

However, had we used the Doctrine in 
1958, a small contingent of U.S. Marines 
could have ousted Fidel Castro and his few 
guerrillas from the mountains in Oriente 
Province without any trouble or fear of 
sparking a nuclear war, When the Castro 
forces grew, the United States clamped an 
embargo on all arms aid to the Batista regime 
(already bought and paid for) while official 
eyes were shut to the ers operating 
out of Florida and Texas supplying Castro. 

A review of the early Castro days perhaps 
will remind us of things forgotten. Mr. 
Castro seized power New Year's Day, 1959. 
Soon after, Washington announced that it 
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could find very little traces of Communist 
influence in the higher echelons of the Cu- 
ban revolutionary movement. And a month 
later, President Eisenhower recognized the 
new regime, and sent a new ambassador, 
Philip W. Bonsal, who carried the President's 
“heartfelt good wishes” to the Cuban 
people, 

After having threatened to kill all the 
gringos if the United States ever sent Ma- 
rines, one of the first acts of Mr. Castro on 
coming to power was to make a quick flight 
to Venezuela to thank President Betancourt 
for his aid. Mr. Betancourt had been work- 
ing from headquarters in New York in help- 
ing to build the Castro army for invasion. 

Mr. Betancourt and Mr. Castro had been 
friends for a long time. According to the 
eminent Negro writer, George Schuyler, Mr. 
Castro “is a veteran of the 1948 Bogota sham- 
bles sparked by Romulo Betancourt, the Red 
‘typhoid Mary’ of the Caribbean who, enter- 
ing Colombia under diplomatic immunity, 
staged the Molotoy cocktail vandalism in 
order to sabotage the Ninth Pan American 
conference.” 

The chronology of events shows that Mr. 
Castro was virtually stalemated until the 
Jimenez dictatorship in Caracas was ousted 
in January 1958, by the junta led by leftist 
Admiral Larrazabal, a friend of Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, the well-known Mexi- 
can Communist. 

In April of 1958, after Mr. Betancourt be- 
came president of Venezuela, Mr. Larrazabal 
ordered the minister of defense to prepare 
4,000 rifles, 200 machineguns and correspond- 
ing crews to aid Fidel Castro in the 
mountains, 

President Betancourt has changed his 
mind in regard to Mr. Castro since those 
days, and realizes that communism can de- 
stroy Venezuela as it has Cuba. 


Since January 1, 1959—the turning point 
in Latin-American history—there have been 
many warnings of a Cuban military buildup 
from a wide variety of sources. As early as 
September 1959, Adm. Arleigh Burke stated 
that Soviet submarines had recently surfaced 
in Cuban waters. This was hotly denied 
and protested by Havana. In June 1960, a 
native Cuban of British-American descent, 
Edward J. Whitehouse, told the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee that Cuba 
purchased 16 Mig’s from Yugolslavia. He 
also said that all instructions and procedures 
for the operation of Conelrad, our civil 
defense system, were in the hands of Cuban 
authorities, making sabotage of the system 
simple. 

Now, the milk has been spilt and the 
Kennedy administration finds it a ticklish 
business to kick the Russians out of Cuba. 
But Russian military is not the only danger. 
Cuba can still be the home base for Com- 
munist revolutions all through Latin Amer- 
ica. And one nonmilitary but dangerous 
aspect of a Communist Cuba is that the 
Cuban radio has been for some time broad- 
casting to the Negroes in the United States 
urging them to commence an American 
revolution. 


Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


SPEECH y 


or 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely happy to join with my fellow | 
Members of the House in tribute to the 


memory of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
truly “The First Lady of the World.” | 
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Millions of people the world over 
mourned her passing last November— 
for her life touched the lives and earned- 
the lasting affection of people every- 
where. 

As the years go on, Mrs. Roosevelt will 
continue to gain in respect and esteem 
for the great causes she supported, and 
the great missions she pursued. 

She was the friend of the oppressed, 
the champion of the victims of tyranny, 
and discrimination around the world. 
Her memory will forever stand for the 
power of the human spirit over the de- 
struction of war and the poverty of 
economic distress. 

A truly noble person, embodying many 
of the fine qualities of what we might 
term the “New Woman” of the 20th cen- 
tury. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has be- 
queathed to us a boundless faith in the 
perfectability of man and the worth of 
each and every human being, regardless 
of that person's condition or circum- 
stance, his race, religion or color. 

As President Kennedy expressed it, 
our grief at the death of this extraordi- 
nary woman will be “tempered by the 
knowledge that her memory and spirit 
will long endure among those who labor 
for great causes around the world.” 


Santa Clara County Bar Association 
Supports Chief Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to advise my col- 
leagues of the action taken by the Santa 
Clara County Bar Association on March 
26, 1963, in support of our most illustri- 
ous Californian, Chief Justice Warren 
and the Associate Justices of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, the wording of the reso- 
lution itself explains better than can I 
the wise and enlightened principles guid- 
ing this action by my fellow attorneys of 
Santa Clara County. 

I am indeed proud to be able to ask 
unanimous consent of my colleagues that 
the entire resolution be printed in the 
Appendix, so that it may receive the 
widest dissemination. 

The resolution follows: 

SANTA CLARA BAR ASSOCIATION SUPPORTS 

- CHIEF JUSTICE 
¥ RESOLUTION 

Whereas this Nation is dedicated to the 
rule of law under the Constitution of the 
United States; the administration of justice 
pursuant to the rule of law is the special 
concern of members of the legal profession. 
An independent judiciary is essential to the 
impartial and administration of justice; and 

Whereas lawyers champion every man's 
right to dissent but judges must be protected 
against intimidation and reprisal for their 
official acts; canon 1 of the canons of 
ethics of the American Bar Association de- 
clares “Judges, not being wholly free to de- 
fend themselves, are peculiarly entitled to 
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receive the support of the bar against un- 
just criticism and clamor”; and 

Whereas recently Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have been the 
object of intemperate criticism from certain 
organized groups of citizens who disagree 
with particular decisions of the Court, some 
of which were unanimous, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren is the special target of personal 
abuse; and 

Whereas this conduct tends to subvert the 
rule of law and constitutes a threat to the 
administration of justice, lawyers through- 
out the United States have publicly pro- 
claimed their support of the rule of law, the 
Supreme Court, and Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The members of this bar associ- 
ation join other lawyers throughout the 
United States in expressing respect for and 
confidence in Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
each of his colleagues on the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 


How Much Politics in ADC-U 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Jackson, 
Mich., Citizen Patriot of March 26, 1963: 

How Mucs Po.rrics nv ADC-U 

You can’t help wondering how much par- 
tisan politics is Involved in the Washington- 
Lansing hassle over Michigan’s new aid to 
dependent children unemployed bill. We 
suspect there is quite a bit. 

It should be noted that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare found 
the State ADC-U measure unacceptable after 
being queried almost frantically by Michigan 
Democrats. 


Governor Romney was looking good as the 
bill moved to final He had been 
successful in getting it through where his 
Democratic predecessor had failed. 

Democrats were committed to the ADC-U 
principle, but could and did complain that 
it was too restrictive. That was their best 
bet to play politics with the measure. 

The bill was consistent, however, with 
principles and methods the State has applied 
to welfare through the years. The biogra- 
phers of the late Welfare Director Willard 
J. Maxey, who had a hand in drafting the 
ADC-U bill before his death, chronciled his 
running battles with HEW and its predeces- 
sors. He insisted on keeping Michigan wel- 
fare functions on a sound basis and when he 
thought the “Washington do-gooders” were 
out of line he stood his ground. And he 
always won. 

Now Michigan is a State which figures 
largely in the Democratic scheme of things. 
The loss of the. governorship to Republican 
Romney last fall was a terrible shock to 
persons high in the party councils. 

And Mr. Romney himself is a figure po- 
8 important, even around the White 
House. He already has achieved national 
stature and someday may run against one 
Kennedy or another for the presidency. 

Uniess the political rulebook has been 
rewritten overnight, it would be the most 
natural thing in the world for the admin- 
istration to hear the distress calls from 


victory on ADC-U. All that was required is 
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an adverse ruling from HEW on the new bill. 
Those things are easy to come by. It takes 
just a scratch of the pen, to coin a phrase. 

But, as William Kulsea, chief of our 
Lansing bureau, pointed out in his column 
Governor Romney is going to make a fight 
of it and has something going for him in the 
Maxey tradition. 

HEW may make its ruling stick, but in do- 
ing so it could give the Governor a terrific 
buildup of publicity. He could snowball this 
thing into a national issue of the States be- 
ing pushed around by the Federal Govern- 
ment. You see, Romney's name already is 
well known in every State. No matter where 
2 travel, the natives want to know about 

If the political rules hold, the administra- 
tion would very quickly reverse itself if the 
Michigan Governor and his aids begin to 
make a national splash with this issue. 

In any event, it is going to be a really 
interesting fight. At this point it seems pos- 
sible that the Democrats, in their rush to 
play politics with ADC-U may have trapped 
themselyes. 


Chattanooga: All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—the dynamo of Dixie—has 
been awarded the coveted title of “All 
America City“ by the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine. To those of 
us who know and love Chattanooga, this 
justified honor comes as no surprise. 
But I know that Chattanoogans are even 
more proud of their city now that others 
have appropriately recognized their ac- 
tion programs taken to bring about 
needed major improvements. Out of 
nearly 70 applicants, Chattanooga was 
chosen for this award in keen competi- 
tion by an expert jury. 

Chattanooga is truly a great city, 


possessing a fervor for accomplishment 
and municipal progress. The honor of 
being designated “All America City” is 
the result of many enthusiastic citizens 
dedicating their time, energy, resources 
and initiative to solve the city’s problems. 
Yes, civic cooperation—a community 
pulling together, yet unafraid to correct 
its shortcomings—has made Chatta- 
nooga worthy of this cherished title. But 
brick, mortar, and stone do not make a 
city, rather it is a spirit—that marvelous 
yet intangible attribute—that builds 
lasting progress. Chattanooga was born 
in adventure and has matured in times 
of turmoil and peace by using its great- 
est asset, its individual citizen, in an un- 
restrained determination to meet its own 
problems through sound and sensible ac- 
tion. 

An inscription on the Federal Archives 
Building in Washington reads “What Is 
Past Is Prologue,” and so it will be with 
Chattanooga, as community-minded citi- 
zens go forward together to build an 
even greater city. 

Believing the Chattanooga story 
well worthy of emulation by other cities 
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throughout our Nation, I include several 
newspaper articles on Chattanooga, “The 
All America City,” and commend them 
to my colleagues. 

The articles follow: 

From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press, Mar. 29, 1963] 
CHATTANOOGA, ALL AMERICA Orry 

Chattanooga is a city whose people are in- 
tensely proud of it and loyal to it, and there- 
fore are highly gratified that our community 
has been honored by selection this year as 
one of the 11 cities given the All America 
City Award in competition sponsored by the 
National Municipal League and Look maga- 
zine. 

Chattanooga's projects that brought the 
high honor to this city are distinctly difer- 
ent from the kind of projects that some 
other cities have listed. Ours are different 
because most of them, rather than being 
examples of concrete completed improve- 
ments, are p: that Indicate only a be- 

of community action that may be 
expected to have broad ramifications in the 
years ahead. 

Our city is not saying, “Look here, we're 
through; look what we have accomplished.” 
Rather, the presentation made for Chatta- 
nooga says, “Look what Chattanooga Is be- 
ginning to do and may accomplish in many 
years of steady and solid improvement 
ahead.” 

This is a unique approach. It is also a 
hopeful and encouraging one. It calls for 
us not to rest on our laurels, of which 
Chattanooga may claim many, but to begin 
to move ahead with imagination and con- 
fidence and enthusiasm to great attainments 
that will make our wonderful community 
more so and our people the residents of a 
section that offers them more opportunity 
and advantages. 

There is much satisfaction among our own 
People that recognition has been given the 
home community we all believe in. But 
there is more to it than just the honor. 
From a highly practical standpoint, the 
favorable national attention that will come 
to Chattanooga as a result of this award will 


interest necessary for growth and 
improved prosperity. 

Many people are responsible for the va- 
rious projects that were listed in Chatta- 
nooga’s presentation. Chamber of 
Commerce President DeSales Harrison, un- 
der whose administration the Cha 
entry was made, and John Popham, who 
presented this city’s case articulately before 
the selection jury, and many others played 
a part in bringing this welcome recognition 
to Chattanooga. 

Now it is the responsibility of all our citi- 
zens to join in unity of purpose for great 
fulfillment of Chattanooga's promise. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Mar. 29, 1963 


THE CHATTANOOGA Story: Our EPIPHANY 


[From the Times, 


tells of priceless assets: civic energy and 
ability. It brings into shape things that 
perhaps many Chattanoogans, including 
those of the gripe-and-grumble, rip-and- 
tear school, never realized we had. 

In becoming one of 11 cities to win Look's 
All America Award, Chattanooga competed 
against cities of every size—70 of them— 
for this coveted honor. 

Now we can bask a little in the recogni- 
tion. 
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Not only that, Tennessee and the admin- 
istration in Nashville can take note of the 
fact that this State was the only one to 
produce two award winners: Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. And an interesting tale hangs 
somewhere thereby. 

Knoxville won on the basis largely of one 
project—its wonderful shopping mall which 
revitalized a downtown area. 

DeSales Harrison and John Popham, who 
went to Washington for Chattanooga's pres- 
entation to the All America City just last 
November, were struck by the emphasis on 
some single accomplishment in the other 
cities’ presentation. 

Chattanooga had no one spectacular eye- 
and publicity-catching feat. In fact, it had 
admitted problems. But it had determina- 
tion to do something about them. And it 
had solid, impressive evidence of progress. 
In one instance, it had an achievement nn- 
equaled in modern American history. 

Last summer, the Chattanooga Chamber 
of Commerce, to which the credit goes, de- 
cided to enter the competition in which 
George Gallup was to be chairman of a 
distinguished jury (the members’ names are 
printed in the news columns this morning). 

The effort was under the direction of 
Harrison, chairman of Coca-Cola Thomas 
here and one of the great presidents of the 
chamber. 

To a wealth of material supplied by the 
chamber of commerce, Popham, general 
managing editor of the Chattanooga Times, 
applied 30 years of newspaper experience and 
chose the eight specific areas of civic en- 
deavor, which he wove into the Chatta- 
nooga story. If a colleague may say so, 
Popham is one of the most eloquently artic- 
ulate Virginia gentlemen who ever came 
down the pike. Harrison is one of the 
South’s most strikingly handsome business 
figures. To put it another way: Harrison had 
the looks and manner. Popham had the gab. 

The story began with the 
vast, 403-acre West Side urban renewal proj- 
ect—12th largest in the land and a product 
of the vision of the city's greatest building 
mayor, P. R. Olgiati. The work of the citi- 
zens’ committee for the project was outlined. 

This was the brick-and-mortar aspect of 
the call to civic action. This aspect, Popham 
wrote, reflects the fact that “Chattanooga, 
like so many other urban complexes through- 
out the Nation, is challenged by population 
increase, urban sprawl, downtown congestion, 
core city deterioration and the breathtaking 
impact of modern technology. 

“This means that all our cities must be 
restored to an efficient working order with 
a new sense of beauty and esthetic values 
that will make them viable in terms of their 
greatest treasure—the citizens who live there 
in quest of meaningful community that en- 
riches the soul of man.” 

Realization by resourceful Chattanoogans 
of what the West Side project meant to 
Chattanooga was the first grasp of what the 
above paragraph is all about. It was, as 
the Chattanooga story said, an “epiph- 
any —an inspired and revealed manifesta- 
tion of destiny and a better life. 

Sweeping freeway vistas and open spaces 
on the West Side invite attention to an- 
other facet of the story—an esthetic facet, as 
illustrated by the cooperative work involved 
in creation of the Scenic Cities Beautiful 
Commission. 

Economically, there was the establishment 
of industrial parks, still a area of 
need, and the long drive for an advanced 
technical training institute. This work is 
about to bear fruit. 


ater for city use, in the heart of downtown, 
was chronicled. 


In government, the onset of change and 
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der require new structure. The Metropoli- 
tan Government Charter Commission is push- 
.ing to complete its task. Similarly, the 
problem Metro seeks to lessen finds its symp- 
toms in the law enforcement area. And an- 
other citizens’ group has worked hard for 
improvement. 

It was this rounding out of civic coopera- 
tion and efficiency in different, though inter- 
related, community fields that evidently 
struck the All America Cities jury. 

Lastly, one other field was mentioned: 
human, educational, ontological. It encom- 
passed the desegregation of Chattanooga's 
schools last fall, under Federal court order. 

Not a single incident, or threat of incident, 
occurred. Nor has there been an unpleasant 
episode since. 

It has never happened before in the South. 

When it happened, nothing happened. 
The happening of nothing is seldom news in 
this country. And there was an interesting 
lack of coverage from the national news 
media which would have pounced with all 
their globe-spanning cameras and purple 
prosers if Chattanooga had failed, and vio- 
lence had erupted. 

Later, one or two publications, including 
the New York Times, noted in detailed, su- 
premely important accounts, what had been 
done. 

And with this facet, the All America 
Cities jury was duly impressed. 


Honesty Is the Best Policy at Home and 
in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
ack -) Citizens Patriot of March 28, 
1963: 

Honesty Is tHe Best Potacr at HOME AND 
IN WASHINGTON 

Whatever happened to the old-fashioned 
belief that honesty is the the best policy? 

Many are the adults today who, in their 
childhood, made that frightful trip to the 
woodshed to atone for a little white lie. And 
while the woodshed ‘treatment is frowned 
upon today by child psychologists as too 
severe and traumatic, modern day parents 
have been known to punish their children 
when caught in falsehoods, by withdrawing 
use of the family car, decreeing no Saturday 
movies during a period of penance, or other 
similar severe penalties. 

But when a government official states pub- 
licly that it is perfectly all right for a gov- 
ernment to lie to its people, the parent sud- 
denly finds he has no leg on which to stand 
in meting out punishment to an untruthful 


Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs—in fact the Penta- 
gon’s publicity chief—this week admitted in 
testimony before the House Subcommittee | 
on Government Information, that he had 
told a New York audience last December that 
“the Government has an inherent right to 
falsify information in an emergency.” He 
‘was referring to last fall's crisis in Cuba and 
the Government’s handling of information | 
regarding it. 


statement, Mr. Sylvester admitted that he 


After frst denying that he had made the | 
the restoration of an efficient working or- : 


\ 


| 
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had after learning that his December re- 
marks had been -recorded on tape. 

Pressed by Representative GEORGE MEADER, 
Republican, of Michigan, and Representative 
Ocpen R. Rem, Republican, of New York, 
as to why a government had a basic right 
to He in such a case, Sylvester said, “a na- 
tion has the right to preserve itself by any 
means necessary.” 

Our Puritan forefathers, who laid the 
foundation on which the image of the United 
States as a truthful and forthright nation 
was built, probably are spinning in their 
graves, 

Can we have a dual standard in this coun- 
try by which our actions as citizens and as 
a government are gaged? Can we expect to 
rear our children as honest truthful citizens 
and at the same time condone lying from our 
Government and its administrators? 

Once we find our children lying about 
their actions, we, as parents often find it 
difficult to continue our faith in their 
honesty and dependability. 

We must agree with a group of editors 
and publishers which has condemned the 
practice of government deception on the 
basis that “a government can lie only once; 
after that its credibility is undermined.” 

The image of the United States before the 
world has become more than slightly tar- 
nished in the past few years. Can we afford 
to add to this tarnish by wilfully painting 
Uncle Sam as dishonest and unreliable? We 
think not. 

While some juvenile authorities have 
advocated a return to the woodshed treat- 
ment for delinquent children, it might be 
wise for us as a nation to return to the 
paths of forthrightness and honesty. 

We subscribe to the statement of Robert 
J. Manning, State Department Chief of Pub- 
licity, that while some interludes of privacy 
are necessary to conduct diplomatic nego- 
tiations successfully, the “obligation of the 
Government official is to tell the truth or, 
if security dictates, to button his lip.” 


Socialism: A New View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of March 29, 1963: 

Socialist: A New VIEw 

Chester Bowles remarked in Boston the 
other day that after some 20 years in Gov- 
ernment service, he becomes each year more 
aware of Government's limited capacities. 

“I don't think, like many Americans, that 
democratic socialism is immoral; I just think 
that it doesn't work very well,” he stated. 

Discussing the underdeveloped countries 
he pointed out that Government is only one 
factor in nation building, that universities, 
labor unions, private businesses, and other 
institutions are equally important and often 
more so. 

“Governments of new nations,“ he con- 
tinued, “have enough harassments without 
having to decide where to locate a bicycle 
factory.” 

Of course, he added, if private capital 18 
unable or unwilling to do what is necessary 
then Government must step in, just as it has 
done in past and present American society. 
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Mr. Bowles, long considered a liberal and 
sensitive observer of the developing coun- 
tries, has made a frank and significant com- 
ment. It holds a hint of the growing Amer- 
ican awareness that although U.S. aid 
remains necessary, development comes 
fundamentally from within the aid-recely- 
ing peoples themselves. 


` 


The Mayflower Compact and the Pil- 
grims—Address by Hon. Renah F. Ca- 
malier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROTH HL. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, the Society of Mayfiower De- 


scendants in the District of Columbia, is 

a very fine, patriotic organization, with 

a large membership of several hundred 

made up of lineal descendants of Pil- 

grim ancestors who came to the New 

World on the good ship Mayflower, in 

1620, and founded the famous colony 

at Plymouth Rock. These members are 

to be found in the District of Columbia 
and adjacent areas of Virginia and 

Maryland. 

Annually this Society holds a dinner- 
meeting in November celebrating the an- 
niversary of the signing and promulga- 
tion of the Mayflower Compact on No- 
vember 21, 1620. This great, but simple 
document is said to be the first—in the 
New World, at least—ever to set forth 
the basic provisions for free and repre- 
sentative government. It had within it 
the essential bases of our Federal Con- 
stitution; and under the Compact the 

were wisely governed through- 
out the life of the Plymouth Colony. 

The Freedom Train some years ago car- 

ried the compact as one of the first doc- 

uments of historic interest displayed. 

The Pilgrims came to present-day New 

England for the purpose of establishing 

civil and religious liberty, and their ef- 

forts and example did much to promote 
these aims. 

On November 19, 1963, at the annual 
celebration of the compact by the so- 
ciety it had as its guest speaker, Hon. 
Renah F. Camalier, the well-known 
Washington lawyer, publicist, and for- 
mer Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Under leave accorded I am glad 
to include as a part of my remarks the 
indicated address. 

ADDRESS BY RENAH F. CAMALIER, SOCIETY OF 
MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS, NOVEMBER 19, 
1962 : 

My friends of the Society of Mayflower 


Pilgrims 
launched a new concept, later to blossom 
into an enlightening civilization. Not alone 
for themselvs did they come and build and 
die—but for you and me, and for genera- 
tions beyond. 

The sordid past of the Old World they 


tury. History relates no voyage comparable 
to that of the Mayflower. 

These tough, durable and stern enemies of 
oppression, who journeyed through trying 
days and weeks to escape—were building 
for this night that you and I might be priv- 
ileged to enjoy the fruits of their efforts— 
and for nights when the same joys or better, 
might be for those who follow in our foot- 
steps. 

Great patriots were to follow these Pil- 
grims. It would indeed seem that Daniel 
Webster must have been looking back to 
those early days at Plymouth Rock, as he 
wrote this meaningful message: 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish, 
If we work upon brass time will efface it, 
If we rear temples they will crumble into 

dust; 

But if we work upon men’s immortal minds, 

If we impress on them high principles, 

The just fear of God, and the love of their 

fellow men, 

We will engrave upon those tablets some- 
thing which time cannot efface, but 
will brighten and brighten all eter- 
nity.” 

These Pilgrims were filled with high prin- 
ciples. They feared their God. They loved 
their fellow creatures by reason of common 
suffering, and each became a missionary 
among their own, working not upon marble 
or brass, or even building, in their hopeful 
contemplation of the future, great temples 
of learning or of religion but, taking hold of 
each other's immortal minds, they filled their 
innermost recesses with the attributes out- 
lined by Daniel Webster many years after the 
historic landing. Such did they bequeath— 
such did we inherit. 

They sealed their mission with a compact 
before treading the sands of the western 
land—there in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
It was a compact arrived at without fear or 
reservation—mental or otherwise—that any 
of the signers thereof would be derelict in 
their duties—a trust that this document, de- 
signed to forge this little band into a body 
politic for the betterment, the tion 
and the furtherance of their objectives, could 
not and would not be violated. 

The pledged their individual and collective 
efforts and fortunes to live under the banner 
of just laws, ordinances and other elements 
of a form of government founded upon man’s 
voluntary consent that his chosen fellows 
should govern with justice, with impartiality, 
and for the good of all. 

They that obedience and submis- 
sion to lawful authority would be part and 
parcel of their lives—a principle, a way of life 
for others to follow—and today we still wit- 
ness this universal struggle for freedom, and 
the right to govern and be governed. 

This America of ours could not want a finer 
heritage, and we hold high our heads that we 
know from whence it came. Thus did the 
Pilgrims lay the groundwork of a new con- 
cept of human guidance, and to borrow from 
the immortal Lincoln—as he acknowledged 
the accomplishments of America's Founding 
Fathers—they “brought forth on this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

This speaker is well aware that he stands 
reflected in matchless glory tonight—for 
seated beside him is one of your greatest liv- 
ing members—Maurice H. Thatcher. Who 
but Maurice Thatcher could have given the 
world such a succinct yet far-reaching word 
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picture of the Mayflower Compact as the one 
this speaker now reads: 
“Under the provisions of this grassroots 


instrument the little band of intrepid colo- 


nists, shortly after they landed at Plymouth 
Rock, undertook to found their colony and 
to govern it. The compact, in the briefest 
and simplest possible form, set forth the sub- 
stantial bases of free and enlightened self- 
government; that is to say, of democracy it- 
self. This was the first effort of the kind 
attempted in the New World, and the com- 
pact may be fairly said to have been the most 
fruitful of the germs from which free insti- 
tutions of our great Republic sprang.” 

“Many students of history regard and ac- 
claim it—though of such brief compass—as 
deserving a rank with the great documents 
that constituted stepping stones to free and 
representative government, beginning with 
Magna Carta and ending with our Declara- 
tion of Independence and Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

Engaging words, and, again, who but 
Maurice Thatcher could have given the 
world the pledge of the Pilgrims—this 
speaker now also feels impelled to read: 

“In the Name of God. Amen. 

T pledge myself to help hold aloft the 
lamps of civil and religious liberty lighted 
by the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock; to recall 
and cherish the sacrifices and struggles made 
by them for the common good; to study 
their lives, deeds, faith, courage, and char- 
acter, and to draw inspiration therefrom; 
to emulate their spirit; to be loyal to the flag 
and institutions of the country whose found- 
ing was so greatly aided by thelr work and 
wisdom; to do everything within my power 
to deserve and preserve the heritage; and in 
all things, and In all ways, to profit by the 
Pilgrim example.“ 

Everyone present tonight Is solemnly and 
sincerely rededicating his life to his country 
as he again contemplates this pledge. 

Thus we know from whence this heritage 
of freedom in America emanates, and how 
extensively and deeply it touches those 
gathered before me. First, t came from the 
men and women who sailed the broad At- 
lantic, and now from him whose words have 
just been read, and a host of others here 
with us tonight—or whose forms and faces 
and contributions live forever in our 
memories. 

The descendants of these pilgrims have 
reason to be proud that their country was 
set by their forefathers upon this high 
plane—that they established individual hu- 
man dignity—that that dignity has remained 
the watchword—that these freedoms were 
created and preserved and defended by vigi- 
lant and valiant men—that the concept of 
government by and with the consent of the 
governed was their ruling obsession; and 
that these teachings and tenets— America's 
bulwarks against the onrushing tides and 
would-be destroyers of these new world con- 
cepts—are to be found today in our homes, 
our churches, our assemblies, and our public 
schools—institutions which form the crown- 
ing and indestructible landmarks of this 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 
To perpetuate them is our but to 
do so we must enlist the aid of the law, the 
State and the citizen. 

The law of our land stands supreme. 
American judicial determinations of the 
rights of its citizens come from those very 
rights under advisement. They stem from 
the compact, they are found in the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. “Equal 
justice under law“ is no idle inscription over 
the majestic entrance to our Supreme Court. 

The church stands as the bedrock of these 
United States. The church says to the citi- 
ven “love mercy, do justly, and walk humbly 

with thy God.“ It urges all to abide by the 
civil as well as the moral law. 
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But there is a limitation to the role of the 
church—set by our Constitution, upheld by 
our courts, and perpetuated by the votes of 
our people. The law says “thus far shalt 
thou go.” Our fraternal and patriotic rela- 
tionships—together with our natural and 
national inclination to remain free—sustain 
us in the belief that American solidarity 
depends upon the continued and continuing 
emphasis that union can be preserved only 
by a complete separation of church and State 
in governmental operations. 

The law, the State, the citizens, and the 
church, through orderly processes, should 
remain stanch and firm in their respective 
fields of free government—the State in its 
position of protector of the rights of the peo- 
ple through law—the church in its ap- 
pointed task of keeping the citizen cogni- 
gant of* his Spiritual and neighborly na- 
tures, 

The State, the church, and the citizen 
would do well to bow to the wisdom of the 
Nation's declaration—emblazoned above the 
rostrum of our U.S. House of Representatives 
on Capitol Hill—"“In God We Trust.” Such 
words guarantee government of self-expres- 
sion, for God has given men the faculty 
to think. 

Judge of all nations—lest we forget or ap- 
pear unmindful—it was not men alone who 
sealed this heritage. The wife and the 
mother shared the inevitable loneliness and 
the hardships of frontier life. Charies W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard University, paid 
this magnificent tribute to the women of 
the Pilgrim band—words worthy of our deep- 
est thought: 

Wo are apt to think ot the men who bore 
these hardships as stout and tough, but 
what of the tenderer women? Genera- 
tions of them cooked, carried water, washed 
and made clothes, bore children in lonely 
peril, and tried to bring them up safely 
through all sorts of physical exposure with- 
out medical or surgical help; lived them- 
selves in terror of savages; in terror of the 
wilderness, and under the burden of a sad 
and cruel creed, and then sank at last into 
nameless graves, without any vision of the 
grateful days when millions of their de- 
scendants should rise up and called them 
blessed.” - 

This stirring tribute to the oft-forgotten 
founding women of America, causes us, the 
descendants of these pioneers, these pilgrims, 
tonight and always, to rise in unison to 
call these women blessed, for out of them 
and their determination and fortitude comes 
this America. 

We are truly and eternally indebted to 
all, and this speaker feels constrained to say 
that descendants of the original 104 pas- 
sengers on the Mayflower can best honor 
their forebears, and repay, in part, their 
debt of gratitude, by becoming "ascendants" 
in the body politics of their Nation and their 
community. 

Failure to be à good citizen produces an 
ungrateful citizen—whose name should be 
remembered never by his fellows. But, in 
America, there are none so low—we en- 
deavor to be good citizens—we have not 
forgotten, so we join with Katherine Lee 
Bates, and raise our voices in praise and 
thanksgiving for our God-given heritage— 
coming down from these dedicated men 
and women of our early times: 


“America, America! 
Oh beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees, beyond the years, 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears. 


“America, America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea!” 


April 1 
United Fruit Co. Cited for Part in Cuban 
Prisoner Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress the very fine letters of 
congratulations written by the Honor- 
able Robert Kennedy, Attorney General 
of the United States, and Gen. Alfred 
Gruenther, president of the American 
Red Cross, to Mr. Thomas Sunderland, 
president of the United Fruit Co., for 
that company’s humanitarian service in 
providing one of its ships for the ship- 
ment of supplies to Cuba in connection 
with the prisoner exchange program, 
and for the return of some 750 Cuban 
refugees to our country. 

The United Fruit Co. certainly is to 
be commended for this unselfish service 
to the Cuban Families Committee; the 
ship, SS Santo Cerro and her crew were 
most welcome in this humanitarian 
project, and this act of generosity will 
always be remembered among the 
finest ones in our Nation’s history. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the letters from the Attorney General 
and from General Gruenther to Mr. 
Sunderland in the Recorp, along with 
Mr. Sunderland's gracious reply to Gen- 
eral Gruenther. 

The letters follow: 

OFFICE OF TIIE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1963. 
Mr. T. E. SUNDERLAND, 
President, United Fruit Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dran Mr. SUNDERLAND: The recent return 
of the Cuban prisoners to their families has 
been a source of satisfaction to all of us. 
Your company is to be commended for its 
willingness to help the American Red Cross 
and the Cuban Families Committee in this 
outstanding humanitarian project, and I 


hope you will accept my sincerest congratu- 
lations. 


Sincerely, 
Rosrat F, KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1963. 
Mr. THomas E. SUNDERLAND, 
President, United Fruit Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Ma. SUNDERLAND: The American Red 
Cross is most grateful to the United Fruit 
Co., for the use of the SS Santo Cerro for 
the shipment of supplies to Cuba in con- 
nection with the prisoner exchange program, 
and for bringing 750 Cuban refugees to 
Port Evergiades on the return voyage. 

Several of our Red Cross personnel had 
an opportunity to work with officials of your 
1 oer 5 personnel aboard the 

o Cerro. e cooperation was at 
all times. — 

I was especially impressed by the warm 
attitude of the crew toward the refugees on 
the return voyage. I am sure this created 
a most favorable impression of their new 
home. 

Thus far three ships and several planes 
have carried supplies to Cuba totaling ap- 
proximately $28 million. -Twenty-nine hun- 
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dred refugees have been to Port 
Everglades. A fourth ship is scheduled to 
sall from Baltimore within a few days. 

It is clear that we shall be in the ship- 
ping business for at least 2 more months. 
Please pray that we do not have any natural 
disasters in the United States during that 
period. Our key disaster experts are heavily 
engaged in the Cuban program. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
M. GRUENTHER, 
President. 
Untirep FruIT Co., 
Boston, Mass., March 12, 1963. 
Gen. ALFRED M, GRUENTHER, 
President, the American National Red Cross, 
National Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL Gavenram: Thank you for 
your letter of February 20 concerning our 
donation of the use of the SS Santo Cerro 
and its crew in connection with the pris- 
oner exchange program, We appreciate 
your very generous comments, particularly 
with respect to the attitude and action of 
our personnel. 

Our personnel enjoyed working on this 
project, especially as it was concerned with 
the people of Latin America with whom we 
have enjoyed such a long relationship. Al- 
though the Cuban exchange program is a 
controversial matter, we could not permit 
this to stand in the way of the humanitarian 
aspect of the exchange. It was this latter 
aspect which was a major factor in our com- 
pany decision to contribute over a quarter- 
million dollars in addition to the use of the 
ship and its crew. 

Iam certain you join in our hope that the 
day will come when Cuba will again be gov- 
erned by the democratic, freedom-loving 
Cubans, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS E, SUNDERLAND. 


Brazil Resentful: United States Violated 
Rules of Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


* OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House the 
following column by Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
relative to U.S. foreign aid: 

Braz. ResenrFru.: UNITED STATES VIOLATED 
RULES or Gaas 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

In making public the charge of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Rio that Brazil's Govern- 
ment is infiltrated with Communists, the 
State Department was merely revealing com- 
mon knowledge. Nevertheless, the resent- 
ment of the Brazilian Government over the 
Charge is perfectly natural. For the United 
States was violating the rules of the game. 

For many years, and particularly under the 
New Frontier, there has been a sort of un- 
written agreement between Washington and 
any number of other capitals: the more 
Communists other countries can muster, the 
More assistance they get from the United 
States. 

A joke? If you think so, look at the full 
table of the foreign ald to various countries 
Biyen by the United States since the end of 
World War II. 
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Yugoslavia, an all-Communist country, 
which has now returned to the bosom of 
Red Mother Russia, has received more aid 
than the Netherlands, which has no Com- 
munists to speak of. Poland, an all-Com- 
munist country (so far as the government 
is concerned), has received more assistance 
than Portugal, one of our firmest allies where 
Communists are forbidden. 

IT PAID INDIA TO WAVER 

India, a country that, until the Red 
Chinese invasion, could not make up its 
mind which side it was on, has received twice 
as much U.S.. assistance as Pakistan, the 
one country between Turkey and Formosa 
which could be counted on to fight beside 
the United States if trouble came, Afghani- 
stan, a country that flirts with the U.S.S.R., 
has managed to get a sizable chunk of 
dollars. 

In Africa it is no different. Ghana, 
which denounces American imperialism in 
and out of season, has recelved more Ameri- 
can bakhsheesh than trusty Liberia, The 
United Arab Republic, king among area 
troublemakers, chief denouncer of “Western 
imperialism," aggressor in the Yemen, con- 
tinues to rely upon Washington to avoid 
bankruptcy. 

Latin America is no exception. Brazil ranks 
first in the receiving line. Argentina, threat- 
ened by an unholy combine of Communists 
and Peronistas; Chile, a country notoriously 
soft on communism; Mexico, which provides 
Castro with an intangible headquarters 
abroad for his subyerters of the other coun- 
tries—these have all been richly rewarded 
by big-hearted Uncle Sam. 

Brazil, the largest Latin American country, 
has naturally had the most aid. But since 
it began admitting Communists to high 
places, its allowance has been going up. 

NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO AID 

Moreover—the strangest feature of the 
whole aid plan—in most places American aid 
has been strictly a one-way street. Our 
leaders have gone out of their way to insist 
that we want nothing at all from our benefi- 
claries—no strings attached. See Yugoslavia 
and Poland, 

Small wonder then that the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment resents a breach of the rules on the 
part of Washington. Since the more Com- 
munists, the more money; the more neutral, 
the more attention from the boys in the 
State Department; President Joao Goulart 
obviously feels entirely justified in taking a 
lofty tone with President Kennedy. In fact, 
instead of asking for a big new loan, I should 
not be surprised if he demanded it or else. 
What is more, I think he would get It. 

Our leaders believe that this is the way the 
incredible economic power of the United 
States can best be exercised. Maybe they are 
right—our job is to shut up and pay up. 
But sometimes I find myself in full agree- 
ment with ex-President Truman: the next 
time some government Insists that without 
more help from us, it will “go Communist,” 
President Kennedy should answer, Go, see 
how you like it and don't yell when it hurts.” 


Welcome South, Mr. Chisholm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 

IN THE a OF 5 
Monday, April 1, 1963 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, on 


February 25 of this year, I inserted an 
editorial in the Recorp taken from the 
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Daily Reveille, written and edited by the 
students of Louisiana State University. 
The title of the editorial was, “Is ELLEN- 
DER Wrong?” 

The editorial, written by Colin Chis- 
holm, a student at the university, dealt 
with the remarks of the senior Senator 
from Louisiana, the Honorable ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, who had questioned the wis- 
dom of our foreign giveaway program. 
It contained the following statement: 

ELLENpm, in a few choice words, said what 
probably a majority of Americans have been 
thinking for many years, that African na- 


tions are simply not ready for self-govern- 
ment. { 


I inserted the editorial because I was 
impressed by the young writer's obvious 
ability to cut through the verbiage and 
the fog of uncertainty surrounding our 
giveaway program and to see right to 
the heart of the matter. His display of 
clearmindedness was worthy of note by 
all of us here in the House, 

Since that time, I have received a let- 
ter from Mr. Chisholm thanking me for 
sending him a copy of the insertion. His 
brief reply is equally worthy of note. 
Again he has shown that same instinct 
for stripping away the smug, the obvious 
and the false to find the truth hidden 
away in the center. 

A hundred writers have written scores 
of thousands of words, particularly in 
the past two decades, on a subject to 
which most of them were ill prepared to 
address themselves: the South and its 
so-called conditions and problems. 

Here, in 200 words, Mr. Chisholm tells 
of doing what few, if any, of these self- 
appointed savants have ever done: in- 
vestigated these conditions and prob- 
lems for themselyes with a mind 
uncluttered with muddled presupposi- 
tions. 

His two paragraph summation is a 
brilliant statement in which I would not 
want to change a single word: 

Before coming to Louisiana, I had lved 
for 20 years in the State of Colorado. I was 
born and raised there. During the time I 
lived there I was filled with the usual bally- 
hoo about the South and the conditions 
that were supposed to exist there. When 
I had finally had enough, I decided to come 
to the South and take a look for myself. 

Since the day I first came to Louisiana, 
I have fallen in love with the State and its 
people. I have made many friends over the 
past 2 years. The kind of friends that are 
lasting and ready and willing to help with 
any sort of problem I might have; something 
I could not find in my native State. I have 
found employment, not on the second or 
third try, but on the first attempt; some- 
thing I had been unable to do in my native 
State. Illusion after illusion about the 
South has been shattered before me and I 
have grown to love Louisiana more and more 
as each day passes by. I plan to remain in 
Louisiana, to marry and raise my family here 
and to establish my own business here some- 
day in the not-so-far-off future. I am most 
happy to be able to say that on September 
13, 1963, I will be able to register to vote 
as a citizen of the State of Louisiana. It is 
also my pleasure to say that my parents, 
also native Coloradans, will move into a 
new home in , Miss., this summer 
after some 62 years of residence in the West. 


I would like to welcome this young 


man to Louisiana, though selfishly I 
know he could serve the State and the 
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South better by returning to those parts 
of the Nation where these illusions and 
delusions are still held and still, sadly, 
passed on from one generation to an- 
other. He would make the South an 
illustrious missionary. 

Welcome south, Mr. Chisholm. 


Anti-Missile-Missile Base In Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the Allen- 
Scott report of March 25 points up the 
very serious situation in Soviet Cuba 
relative to anti-missile-missile defenses. 
The reported installation of a complex 
missile tracking system on that island 
linked to a new antimissile control cen- 
ter near Moscow further highlights the 
highly dangerous situation 90 miles from 
our shores and warrants urgent reap- 
praisal of the administration’ Cuba 
policies. 

The text of the report follows. 
[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 25, 1963] 

THE ÅLLEN-SCOTT Report: ANTI-MISSILE- 
MISSILE BASE IN CUBA 

Russia is converting Cuba into a menac- 
ing anti-missile-missile base that could force 
the United States to make vast changes in 
its nuclear defenses. 

Soviet technicians are installing a com- 
plex missile-tracking system in Cuba that 
is connected directly with a newly estab- 
lished antimissile control center near 
Moscow. 

This highly important Kremlin command 
post in turn is linked to the world’s first 
operational antimissile base that has been 


Red missile installations was made by an 
Air Force Samos reconnaissance satellite and 
subsequently by other intelligence sources. 

The satellite’s highly sensitive camera 
photographed 11 modified SA-3 missiles on 
launchers at the Leningrad base. These 
antimissile missiles have the capability of 
shooting down intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, is so disturbed by those intel- 
ligence findings that he has set up a special 
three-member subcommittee to make a 
thorough study of the new threat. 

Russet. asked Senator HENRY JACKSON, 
Democrat, of Washington, STROM THUR- 
mond, Democrat, of South Carolina, and 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican, of 
Maine, to determine the full extent of the 
calculated risk President Kennedy is taking 
on the following crucial decisions: 

1. Deferring missile defense of American 
cities and other key centers until 1970. 

2. Doing nothing to eliminate Russia's 
anti-missile-missile base in Cuba before it 
becomes fully operational this fall. 

The report of these Senators is expected 
to determine whether the Senate Armed 
Services Committee will demand that the 
President take stern measures to counteract 
this new Soviet menace. 

Already, the group has ascertained that 
major surgery performed on the anti-missile- 
missile program in Defense Secretary Mc- 
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Namara’s budget has, in effect eliminated 
the Army’s Nike-Zeus as a potential weapon 


Under McNamara’s backstage plan a new 
so-called improved Nike-X antimissile mis- 


‘sile would be developed by 1970. 


This “missile gap” would give the Russians 
a 4- to 7-year lead in the deployment of 
an antimissile. Important U.S. military au- 
thorities believe this would be suicidal for 
the country. 


Panama Canal: Republic of Panama To 
Press Sovereignty in Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment in the Recorp of March 18, 1963, 
I mentioned that among the matters to 
be discussed at the Costa Rica Confer- 
ence, March 18-20, would be the Panama 
Canal and expressed the hope that the 
President of the United States would 
meet with a rocklike stand any proposals 
that would further weaken our treaty 
rights concerning the Canal. 

Though much has been published in 
the papers of the United States about 
that Conference, virtually nothing has 
appeared in the press about the Panama 
Canal. In contrast with the silence here 
about this vital matter, isthmian news- 
papers have revealed that on March 20, 
Presidents Kennedy and Chiari spent 41 
minutes discussing steps to give further 
impetus to the conversations of the joint 
commission now considering Panama’s 
aspirations in the Canal Zone. This 
Commission is composed of Gov. Robert 
J. Fleming, Jr, and U.S. Ambassador 
John S. Farland to Panama. 

In commenting on the San José Con- 
ference, President Chiari stated that the 
meeting had more or less fulfilled the 
objectives for which it was called and 
that Panama would continue advancing 
its case until it had “eliminated any 
doubt in regard to our sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal Zone which we main- 
tain is complete.” 

A feature news story by Luis C. Noli 
in the Star and Hearald of Panamá, Re- 
public of Panama, on March 21, sum- 
marizing the results of the San Jose 
Conference, is quoted as part of these 
remarks follows: 

[From the Panama Star & Herald, Mar. 21, 
1963] - 
REPUBLIC or PANAMA To Press SOVEREIGNTY 

In CANAL ZONB— CHIARI DECLARES COSTA 

RICAN MEETING SATISFACTORY 

San Jose, Costa Rica,—Panama will con- 
tinue advancing until it has “eliminated any 
doubt in regard to our sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal Zone which we maintain is 
complete,” President Roberto F. Chiari em- 
phatically declared at a press conference 
here today. 

As an example of the advances already 
achieved by Panama, the Chief Executive 
cited the flying of the Panamanian flag at 
the Administration Building of the Panama 
Canal and the recognition in the Canal Zone 
of exequaturs issued by Panama to foreign 
consuls. 
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When he was asked what would happen if 
a Canal Zone court ruled that the Panama- 
nian fiag should be withdrawn from the 
Canal Zone, Chiari replied: That's a matter 
for the North American Government. I 
don't believe that such an eventuality is 
possible.“ 

In connection with the Conference of 
Presidents just closed here, President Chiari 
said; “It seems to me that this meeting has 
more or less fulfilled the objectives for which 
it was called. This meeting, in general 
terms, has been satisfactory.” Chiari em- 
phasized the results achieved in connection 
with the Central American common market. 

Central American newsmen attending the 
press conference posed a number of ques- 
tions in regard to Deputy Thelma King who 
one of them described as “the person carry- 
ing subversive means from Cuba to Pana- 
ma.” Chiari replied that as a deputy, Miss 
King has parliamentary immunity and it 
would be up to the national assembly to 
deprive her of this immunity. 

When one of the attending newsmen said 
that he had a of the call for a 
revolution made by Thelma King, Chiari 
replied that it would be interesting to hear 
this recording. 

There were several questions on Panama- 
nian politics. Chiari said that he would 
soon reconstruct his cabinet. 

Asked whether it was true that one of 
the possible presidential candidates of the 
ruling Liberal Party of Panama professed 
the extremist ideologies, Chiari replied that 
all of the prospective candidates of his party 
are Liberals in principle, temperament and 
conviction, He added that the proliferation 
of political parties in Panama will not return 
the country to the former great parties. Not 
only Dr. Arnulfo Arias but any other citizen 
can be candidate for the Presidency, he 
declared. 

At the conclusion of his press conference, 
Chiari said that during the President's meet- 
ing here the problems of the Darien Gap and | 
the Inter-American Highway were taken up 
with a view to giving further imeptus to the 
work already underway. 

CHIARI AND JFK 


President Chiari met with President Ken- 
nedy for 41 minutes this afternoon to discuss 
steps to give further impetus to the conver- 
sations of the joint commission which is con- 
sidering Panama's aspirations in its relations 
with the United States. 

Chiari told Panamanian newsmen that 
upon his return to Panama he will report to 
the nation on his conversations here but he 
added that “one is always comforted by the 
interest which he (President Kennedy) shows 
in our affairs.” 

Chiari said that “he (Kennedy) was frank 
with me and I was frank with him.” 

In addition to the discussion of measures 
for a more speedy advance of negotiations 
being carried out by the personal representa- 
tives of the Presidents of the United States 
and Panama in United States-Panama prob- 
lems, Chiari said that he and Kennedy re- 
viewed the results of what has already been 
achieved and discussed economic aid for 
Panama aside from the problems of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

In regard to the latter item, Chiari said 
that Kennedy told him once Panama presents 
duly approved plans, he will consider them 
with sympathy. 

Chiari stressed Kennedy's interest in 
Panamanian problems, 

The interview between the United States 
and Panamanian Chief Executives took place 
at the residence of U.S. Ambassador Barri 
Escazu in the outskirts of San José. The 
U.S. Chief Executive greeted his Panamanian 
colleague together with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and U.S. Ambassador to Panama 
Joseph Farland, posing with them for 
pictures, 
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Hoosier Peace Corps Volunteers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the Indianap- 
olis News, an excellent column by Lou 
Hiner, Jr., on the Peace Corps volun- 
teers from Indiana, I am pleased. to 

| say that Indiana is well represented in 
the Peace Corps program, ranking 18th 
among the States. There are at the 
present time 65 Hoosier volunteers who 
are working in 29 countries, and there 
are several more in training. Besides 
the volunteers, three of our institutions 
of higher education in Indiana are aid- 
ing in the Peace Corps training program. 
I would like to bring these articles to the 
attention of my colleagues and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News, Mar. 18, 1963] 
Onetmre Crrrics Now Punx JOB 
(By Lou Hiner, Jr.) 

WasHincton.—The Peace Corps, a baby in 
our vast bureaucracy, has observed its sec- 
ond birthday anniversary, and surprisingly 
it was toasted admiringiy, even by onetime 
critics. 

On its second anniversary, the Corps has 
3,965 volunteers, including 65 from Indiana, 
working in 141 countries, and 630 other vol- 
unteers are training for work in various 
countries, including 3 new ones. 

Although it's generally conceded the Corps 
is doing a good job, there are many persons 
who wonder if it isn't turning out to be an- 
other agency that will continue to grow and 
grow and spend and spend. 

In its first year, the Corps had a budget 
of $30 million; the second-year cost approx- 
imately $60 million, and the budget calls for 
$108 million in its third year. 

The purpose of the Peace Corps, as de- 
fined by President Kennedy, is to provide 
“skilled Americans to interested countries 
in need of manpower.” The side product, 
of course, is to promote understanding. 


sort of adolescent 

The “I-told-you-so” types had a field day 
when a young woman volunteer dropped a 
post card in Nigeria and it became an inter- 
national incident momentarily because of 
critical remarks about the African nation. 

Another rare incident of adverse publicity 
occurred when a 69-year-old grandmother 
blasted the Corps, in general, after she failed 
to snap through an obstacle course In the 
training program. 

Of significance, only 3.2 percent of the 
volunteers sent abroad have been returned 
to this country, for various reasons including 
sickness and death. No volunteer has been 
asked to leave by a host government. 

Every country in which volunteers work has 
asked the Peace Corps to double, triple, and 
even quadruple the supply of Americans. 

Under present programing, the number of 
volunteers abroad will reach approximately 
9,000 by the end of the calendar year, The 
largest concentration of these—about 4,000 
volunteers—will be in Latin American coun- 
tries. 
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ONE 76-YEAR-OLD SERVES 


6 Here is some miscellany about the Peace 
orps: 

Who are the volunteers? They come from 
every State. About 63 percent are men. The 
average age is 26 for women and 24 for men. 
Minimum age is 18 with no maximum, A 
76-year-old engineer now serves in East 
Pakistan. 

What do they do? The greatest number 
works in education. Community work is the 
second largest field. This includes home- 
making, construction, social work, and so 
forth. Agriculture and public works projects 
rank third. 

What do volunteers receive? They are not 
on salaries but receive a living allowance suffi- 
cient to maintain them at the level of the 
people of the host nation. At the end of 
service, they receive an adjustment allow- 
ance of $75 a month, not to exceed $1,800 in 
all. Cost of the program to the taxpayers is 
about $9,000 a year per volunteer. 


Sixty-rive From STATE WORK IN 29 
COUNTRIES 


WASHINGTON. —In its first 12 years, the 
Peace Corps has drawn 65 yolunteers from 
Indiana who now are working in 29 
countries. 

Four Hoosiers are in training now and will 
be assigned roles in the programs within 
the next few weeks. In the last 2 years, 
324 other Hoosiers have taken the examina- 
tion to join the 5 

In addition to the Indiana volunteers’ par- 
ticipation, three Indiana institutions of 
higher education have aided in the Peace 
Corps training program. 

The University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
and Purdue University, West Lafayette, both 
have trained contingents to work in Chile. 
Volunteers for Thailand now are training 


` at Indiana University, Bloomington, and the 


same school has sent trainees to Tunisia. 
As a provider of Peace Corps volunteers, 
Indiana ranks 18th among the States. Cali- 
fornia’s 510 volunteers give that State top 
place while Alaska’s 4 corpsmen rank it in 
the 50th spot. 
Following are the Indiana volunteers, listed 
alphabetically, with their address and their 
ts: 


Anabel R. Stafford, Hobart, teacher's aid, 
Philippines. 

Barbara A. Rush, Indianapolis, nurse, Sier- 
ra Leone. 

Bernard J. Winburn, Richmond, nutrition, 


Billie J. Sweany, Seymour, 8 
specialist, Ecuador. 

Indianapolis, cooperative 
worker, Dominican Republic. 

Caroline L. Siediing, Brookville, English 
teacher, Thailand, 

Charles E. Schimmoeller, Indianapolis, 
agricultural extension, Ecuador. 

Cynthia A. Campbell, Columbus, elemen- 
tary education, Philippines. 

Dale E. Stickel, Elkhart, poultry extension 
worker, Brazil. 

David E. Harris (husband and wife), In- 
dianapolis, cooperative worker, Dominican 
Republic. 

David E. King, Waterloo, teacher's aid, 
Philippines. 

Donald W. Yancey, Madison, animal hus- 
bandry, Malaya. 

Dorothy M. Freed, Waterloo, nurse, Afghan- 
istan. 

Edwin N. Viorol, Monroeville, commercial 
subjects teacher, British Honduras. 

Elden L. Katter, Stendal, art teacher, 
Ethiopia. 

Emilie A. Clevenger, Brookville, chemistry 
instructor, Thailand. 


George J. Craciun, Indianapolis, forester, 
Malaya. 
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Hamilton J. Bims, Gary, elementary edu- 
cation aid, Philippines. 
Helen McGill, Gary, English teacher, Ivory 


Henry Dalleave, Ragsdale, carpentry in- 
S Somali Republic. 
Henry Leroy Jennings, Frankfort, physi- 
cal education, Tunisia. 
Jack L. Crowell, Tipton, physical educa- 


tion teacher, Ivory Coast 
Brookville, agricultural 


James Crandel, 
extension, Niger. 

James Michael Justice, Newport, commu- 
nity development, Ecuador. 

Julius J. Macy, Columbia City, irrigation 
specialist, Morocco. 

James T. Mullins, Fort Wayne, méchanic, 
Colombia. 

John T. Evans, Madison, physics teacher, 
Nigeria. 

John D. Harvey, Indianapolis,construction 
worker, Jamaica. 

John M. Summers, Middletown, teacher's 
aid, Philippines. 

John R. Swallow, Cambridge City, English 
teacher, Dominican Republic. 

Karel A. Crowley, Anderson, elementary 
a 6 ald, Philippines. 

Lance Dodson, Wheeler, 4-H worker, 
North Bernas and Sarawak. 

Lawrence West, Goshen, agriculture, Chile. 

Kenneth D. Buckstrup, Indianapolis, co- 
operative worker, Chile. 

Kay E. Aylor, Muncie, home economics 
teacher, Ethiopia. 

Linda A. Cover, Gary, teacher's aid, Philip- 
pines. 

Linda Elaine Oatman, Fort Wayne, lab- 
oratory technician, Thailand. 

Margaret M. Heineman, Connersville, 
teacher’s aid, Philippines. 

Marsha Anita Luzzi, Hammond, teacher's 
aid, Philippines. 

Marvin S. Adams, Huntington, 4-H worker, 
North Borneo and Sarawak. 

Mary T. Atwood, Indianapolis, nurse, Chile. 

Mary E. Craig, Beech Grove, home econom- 
ist, Chile. 

Mary J. Smith, Sullivan, English teacher, 
Ethiopia. 

Michael E. Connelley, East Chicago, coop- 
erative worker, Chile. 

Michael B. Murphy, Peru, teacher, Costa 
Rica. 

Murray M. DeArmond, Indianapolis, physi- 
cian, Malaya. 

Myrtis Jean Becker, Elkhart, social worker 
assistant, Bolivia. 

Paul D. Meier, Anderson, construction, 
Peru. 

Peggy L. Davis, Worthington, home econ- 
omist, Philippines. 

Ralph B. Thomas, North Manchester, 
teacher's aid, Philippines. 

Richard L. Kunz, Indianapolis, bullder-en- 
gineer, Colombia. 7 

Richard L, Vittilow, Rockport, teacher's 
aid, Philippines. 

Robert T. Milhous, South Bend, civil en- 
gineer, Tanganyika. 

Robert B. South, Bloomington, community 
development, Chile. 
» Robert B. Taylor, Fort Waras, teacher's 
aid, Philippines. 

U. Schneidewind, Richmond, teach- 

er's aid, Philippines. 

Rosalie A. Replogie, Bremen, teacher, Cos- 
ta Rica. 

Ruth Ann Becht, Floyds Knob, home econ- 
omist, Brazil. 

Stephen T, Cockerham, Elwood, agronomy, 
El Salvador. 

Thomas D. Carpenter, Portage, teacher's 
aid, Peru. 

Susan J. Miller, North Manchester, pri- 
mary teacher, Liberia. 

‘Thomas R. Reno, Plymouth, physicfal edu- 
cation teacher, Iran. 
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J.F.K. and San Jose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an excellent article which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of March 21. 
The article points out that Kennedy’s 
publicity trip to Central America has not 
helped solve the basic Cuban problem, 
but has succeeded in pledging a huge sum 
for an aid program. 

Text of the article is as follows: 

J.F.K. anv San Jose: Talks Am KENNEDY'S 
Latin IMAGE BUT WILL Do LrrrLe To QUIET 
CONGRESSMEN ON CUBA 

(By Allan L. Otten) 


San Jose, Costa Rica —President Kennedy 
winged homeward yesterday satisfied his 3- 
day Caribbean visit accomplished most of 
what he had hoped for in improving U.S. 
relations with Central America. 

But the trouble is his expectations neyer 
were very high and the congressional pressure 
on Mr. Kennedy to do something about Cas- 
troism has been great. Thus, even adminis- 
tration officials concede the south-of-the- 
border sojourn will do little to quiet, and 
might conceivably aggravate, back-home 
criticism of the Kennedy policy toward Cuba 
and Communist activity in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Viewed in this larger context, then, the 
Kennedy trip looms largely as a public rela- 
tions triumph that will do more to enhance 
the Presidential Image in the isthmus than 
to curb Castroism and, in the process, ease 
the political impact of the Cuban issue on 
Mr. Kennedy and the Democrats come elec- 
tion day 1964. 

It's quite true the steps discussed here, 
if ever carried through, would be stronger 
than the United States expected. Top rep- 
resentatives of the six Central American 
nations that took part in the isthmus sum- 
mit—Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama—agreed 
to meet again next month with U.S. officials 
to devise ways to inhibit travel to and from 
Cuba and to slow the flow of money and 
propaganda from Cuba to Latin American 
lands. 


At the same time the Organization of 
American States is to be prodded to urge 
tougher stands on other hemisphere nations 
still soft on Castro. There's to be additional 
sea and air surveillance and inspection of 
shipping in Central American waters and 
improved exchange of intelligence on sub- 
versive activity. 

Nevertheless, the “ifs” are big. As they 
head for home, U.S. officials seem optimistic 
that the Central American nations, which 
now do not grant visas for travel to Cuba 
but which do not penalize citizens who man- 
age to get there anyhow through Mexico 
or some other gateway, will get tough. 
They also seem hopeful that Mexico will 
cooperate. 

FREE TRAVEL GUARANTEED 


But most of the isthmian nations have 
constitutional guarantees of free travel and 
it remains to be seen Just how strongly they 
move to clamp down on indirect travel to 
Cuba by their citizens. If Mexico does co- 
operate, some new shipment point may open 
elsewhere. 

As for exchanging intelligence, most Cen- 
tral American nations sharply distrust each 
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other still. 1 just cannot see Costa Rica, 
for example, turning over its list of suspected 
Subversives to Nicaragua,” a Latin American 
official says. 

Similarly, there seems no good reason for 
official optimism here that several of the 
nations still having diplomatic relations with 
Cuba may rever these ties in the next few 
months. There are five nations in this 
group—Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and 
Uruguay—and U.S. officials are convinced 
Cuban Embassies in these countries are ma- 
jor sources of propaganda and money for 
local subversive movements. 

US. sources suggest that the OAS may 
soon put pressure on these five, but the very 
fact that relations still exist, even after the 
Cuban missile crisis, shows just how tough 
a domestic political problem the diplomatie 
break must be for the governments involved. 

But perhaps most importantly of all, some 
Government spokesmen—both United States 
and Central American that, even 
though there unquestionably is real concern 
among Central American groups over Com- 
munist subversion, some countries stress the 
Castro menace largely to keep the United 
States handing out money. 

If that is a motive, then it worked. Mr. 
Kennedy promised “substantial” aid on a 
wide variety of fronts to help promote re- 
gional economic integration and develop- 
ment, at the same time stressing the need 
for local reforms in these nations. 

Just how much financial help has been 
pledged was not revealed, but apparently it 
is a very large sum indeed. There will be a 
long-term loan to permit the Central Ameri- 
can Bank for Economic Integration to study 
a raft of new economic development proj- 
ects. There will be an “immediate substan- 
tial initial contribution,” with even more to 
come later, for a new fund to carry out re- 
gional development projects. Other finan- 
cial help will be extended to help each coun- 
try set up a bank for low-interest loans to 
private industry, for a regional bank to pro- 
vide a secondary home mortgage market, 
and to give vocational training to young men 
and women in agriculture and business 
practices. 

¥YOCUS ON ECONOMICS 

All this, of course, contributed mightily 
to the President’s public relations success. 
Indeed, Mr. Kennedy and the Central Ameri- 
can presidents, for the most part, focused 
their discussions on economics. Kennedy 
speeches throughout his visit stressed U.S. 
support of regional integration and the need 
for action to raise Latin American living 
standards. as the most effective long-term 
defense against communism. 

On Cuba, US. officials say, the President 
scored with major impact in a long and de- 
tailed briefing of his fellow presidents on 
what the United States is already doing and 
is prepared to do: The pledge against rein- 
troduction of Red offensive weapons into 
Cuba; intensive air surveillance of the 
island; a determination, communicated to 
the Soviet Union, to move against any 
Hungary-type action to suppress an uprising 
in Cuba; a policy to fight attempts by Castro 
to ship arms to other Latin American na- 
tions or to overthrow another Latin Ameri- 
can government; the campaign to cut back 
free world shipping to Cuba; US. 
propaganda activity in the hemisphere. 7 

Back home, of course, the administration's 
task will be much more difficult. Despite 
the expected pledges of anti-Castro action 
by our south-of-the-border neighbors, White 
House officials have resigned themselves to 
continued and perhaps intensified criticism 
of the administration’s Cuban policy, and 
that this unpleasant prospect will never 
really end so long as Cuba or any other Latin 
American nation remains in Communist 
hands. 


April 1 
Eyewitnesses Refute U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to include my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I wish 
to insert an editorial appearing in the 
Santa Ana, Calif., Register of Friday, 
March 22, dealing with the U.N. atroci- 
ties in Katanga, and points up the fact 
that it is high time to sever relations with 
the United Nations, 

EYEWITNESSES REFUTE UN. 

The American Association for the United 
Nations has sent out another batch of propa- 
ganda, this time in defense of the U.N. “rape” 
of Katanga. A covering letter from Clark M. 
Eichelberger, executive director of the 
AA UN. says it is in “an effort to set the 
factual record straight.” 

One piece is a beautifully printed piece 
from the United Nations called The United 
Nations and the Congo—Some Salient Facts. 
It is an effort to defend the U.N. stand in the 
Congo where more than 20,000 troops have 
imposed the collective will of the U.N. on the 
former prosperous Katanga area. 

Here's a good example of the propaganda: 
“There have been many allegations of 
atrocities against civilians by United Nations 
troops, For the most part, these have been 
wild, irresponsible, and a deliberate product 
of propaganda sponsored and paid for by the 
Katanga information machine“ 

Well, how about that? We have received 
a copy of a letter from R. H. Wentland, 
president of the Congo Union Mission of 
Seventh-day Adventists. Here are two 
paragraphs from his letter to Bob Bartlett 
of Cleveland: 

“Before the U.N. came into Katanga we 
had prosperity, peace, and order. The US. 
backed UN. came in and brought war, 
lawlessness, murder, looting, ruination, 
poverty, and chaos and general destruction 
on the state of Katanga. Those of us who 
live here, can’t see why civilized nations 
can ever think of doing such a thing. 

“The idea is that if Katanga does not go 
back into the Central Government then 
Central Government will fall. Why should 
it? Only for this reason, that Mr. Gizenga 
wants all of the Congo to turn over to com- 
munism. The Central. Government is far 
over the majority on the side of commu- 
nism, and all they want is Katanga to make 
N Russia gets it and America pays 

‘or Fad 

Here is part of a statement by Julia Hoel, 
a medical missionary associated with Mr. 
Wentland: 

We see and hear of tragic cases every day 
out at the refugee center. Today a man 
was standing at the desk with a foot band- 
aged. We asked him about it and he told us 
& woman had called the Red Cross * * * say- 
ing she was under constant fire and could 
not get out. When there was a lull in the 
shooting, they went out in an ambulance 
after her. The driver and hospital assistant 
were Katangans. They found the woman 
and on the way out the Gurkhas shot and 
killed both of them and wounded the 
woman in the head and the Belgian in the 
foot, They had to stay there all night with 
the bodies of the two Katangans and with 
their wounds sore and bleeding until the 
next day when others came to rescue them.” 
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Here are a few selected quotes from the 
Reverend Kenneth Jones, a Methodist 
missionary: 

“The United Nations has started all this 
scandalous mess, destroying a prosperous 
young country where black and white were 
working and living together. 

“Eyewitnesses have seen the Indian U.N. 
troops shoot down Katangan soldiers with 
their hands raised in surrender. They have 
thrown Katangan troops off the top of the 
post office building. They have fired on 
civilians, They have carried ammunition in 
trucks carrying Red Cross flags. Their every 
tactic has been Gestapo-like, and contrary 
to the usual conventions of war.” 

Here is a small part of the report of a 
Catholic mission located 15 miles from 
Elisabethville in Katanga: 

“Meanwhile, the Ethiopian (U.N.) officers 
said that if ever anyone fired on them 
when they returned to Elisabethville they 
were going to come back and shoot indis- 
criminately at everyone in the mission. 

“They showed themselves more expert in 
the art of shoplifting than in finding 
Katangan soldiers. It's more profitable and 
less dangerous. A few minutes later dis- 
armed Katangan police arrived and tried to 
persuade the refugees to return to Elisabeth- 


ville, where the U.N. would not harm them. 


Naturally, no one returned.” 

The U.N. publications claim that they had 
a right to move in and force the Katangan 
people to become a part of the Central Congo 
Government, because of the fact that they 
were both part of the Belgian Congo. It's 
the same as the civil war, they contend, and 
that they should keep Moise Tshombe and 
his group from seceding. Here is what Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, the dean of medical mis- 
sionaries in the Congo said about these two 
parts of the former Belgian Congo: 

“Neither part has any right over the other 
or has obligations to each other. No war 
made by one against the other for the pur- 
pose of domination has any legal foundation. 
No foreign state has the right to oblige one 
of these two independent people to submit 
to the other. It is unthinkable that in our 
time a foreign state should be at war with 
Katanga to force it to pay tribute to the 
other Congo state. But there is more: The 
United Nations joins that foreign power and 
its enterprise at the risk of losing the well- 
earned respect it enjoys in the world. 

“Reason and justice demand that this for- 
eign power and the U.N. withdraw their 
troops immediately from Katanga and hence- 
forth recognize and respect its independ- 
ence.” 

Those are parts of reports from the scene 
by individuals who were on the payroll of 
President Moise Tshombe. We'll take their 
word over the claims of the United Nations 
and its supporters. 

We think the above material clearly dem- 
onstrates why a great many people who once 
saw the United Nations as a potential for 
bringing peace to the world are now in favor 
of Jimmy Urr's resolution to get the United 
States out of the UN. 


Commonsense and Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 
Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include an editorial 
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which appeared in the March 26 issue 
of the Levittown Times, a leading news- 
paper in Bucks County, Pa. This edi- 
torial is on the subject which has been 
occupying much of our thoughts these 
last few days and certainly shows how 
the people back home feel about this 
problem. 
The editorial follows: 
COMMONSENSE AND FOREIGN AID 


At long last one of the citizens’ Commit- 
tees appointed periodically to review foreign 
ald has come up with a commonsense ap- 
praisal of the program, an appraisal that 
Congress and the administration should not 
hesitate to adopt. 

The Committee, headed by Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay and named last fall by President Ken- 
nedy, has stated that foreign ald should be 
slashed by one-half billion dollars imme- 
diately, limited to $1 billion within a few 
years and in the not too distant future elimi- 
nated altogether. 

These recommendations, if effected, would 
go a long way toward bringing us back from 
the brink of bankruptcy. That alone is one 
argument in their favor. It is not the only 
one, From almost any point of view, the 
Committee's logic is excellent, clear, and 
forceful. 

In India, for instance, our funds are used 
to build government industries which com- 
pete with private firms, thus restricting the 
very basis of economic responsibility. Thus 
we are not helping India to fiscal indepen- 
dence; our foreign aid funds are working 
against itinstead. This, said the Committee, 
should end. 

In Indonesia we are supporting a govern- 
ment committed to territorial aggrandize- 
ment. In the Alliance for Progress we are 
to some extent ignoring our original stipula- 
tion, domestic reform aimed toward self- 
help, as we hand out funds. In Africa we 
are taking over the responsibilities of West- 
ern European countries that for years bled 
the Africans until financial independence 
was all but impossible. 

Welcome words these. President Kennedy 
earlier has stated that he will seek to im- 
plement the Committee's recommendations 
and we trust that he will live up to this 
word even though he originally asked for 
$4.9 billion in foreign aid, Congress has cut 
it to $3.9 billion and General Clay's Commit- 
tee of 10 wants to lower it to $3.4 billion. 
Congress, too, should go along, ignoring the 
inevitable bleats of the ultraliberals whose 
panacea for all ills is spend, giveaway and 
tax, tax, tax. 


Patuxent River Naval Air Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
naval air station on the Patuxent River 
at Lexington Park, St. Mary’s County, 
Md., today is 20 yearsold. This unit has 
made an extraordinarily fine record for 
itself, of which all Marylanders, and par- 
ticularly those of us from southern Mary- 
land, can be proud. The station is a key 
element in the economy of the entire 
area, and the station personnel, whether 
assigned to Patuxent for a long or a short 
period, have made themselves beloved by 
St. Mary’s County residents. It also is 
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a vital weapon in the Nation's arsenal, 
and is contributing importantly to the 
security of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to have included in 
the Recor at this point a very excellent 
article from the St. Mary's Enterprise, 
one of the State's finest and ablest news- 
papers, commemorating the naval air 
station's 20th birthday. 

The article follows: 

TIME MARCHES oN: Naval Am STATION 


OBSERVES 20TH YEAR IN COUNTY ON 
APRIL 1 


The Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, 
Md., celebrates its 20th anniversary next 
Monday, April 1. Since its commissioning 
in spring of 1943 this sprawling military 
establishment has become one of the most 
important bases in naval aviation as well as 
being a giant economic and social factor in 
St. Marys County. 

“NAS Pax” was born in an effort to cen- 
tralize the widely dispersed air testing facil- 
ities in the Navy. In September of 1941 a 
committee from the Bureau of Aeronautics 
was formed to select a site at which these 
varied units could be consolidated, Cedar 
Point, Md., was the committee's choice. 

Two months later Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox approved the southern Maryland 
location and authorization to begin con- 
struction of NAS was issued. Possession of 
the land was obtained and ground was 
broken for building on April 4, 1942. 

The name of Patuxent River was chosen 
for the new station in order to avoid any 
possible confusion with the Marine Corps Air 
Station at Cherry Point, N.C. 

The 6,800-acre site which was acquired for 
the air station included a considerable acre- 
age of well-developed farmland with numer- 
ous existing farm buildings, a small town 
called Pearson, and a summer colony along 
the Chesapeake Bay shore. A large portion 
of the area was heavily wooded. 

Construction contracts were given to the 
Cummins Construction Corp. and Riggs 
Distler & Co. Both contractors were from 
Baltimore, 

At the time construction on NAS began, 
the prime difficulties lay in the remoteness 
of the site and transportation from large 
cities. The population of entire St. Marys 
County was less than 15,000 and the nearest 
metropolitan center was Washington, D.C.— 
some 60 miles away. Access to Cedar Point 
could be gained only by a narrow winding 
State highway. The nearest railroad op- 
erated to Waldorf, a distance of 40 miles 
from the building location. 

Two bus trips a day connected Washing- 
ton with Leonardtown, the county seat. 
This still left 15 miles to be traveled before 
reaching the air station site. 

Within 9 months nearly 9,000 workmen 
poured into this sparsely populated loca- 
tion. The problems arising from this influx 
soon assumed formidable proportions. Aside 
from the apparent problems of housing and 
feeding this large group, there were other, 
more touchy, situations. 

Since recreational facilities were practi- 
cally nil, and the workmen were averaging 
high above the normal wages for the time, 
gambling and drinking inevitably set in. 
Fighting and brawling, coupled with other 
intemperate habits, soon became serious 
problems. 

To make matters worse, several profes- 
sional gamblers infiltrated and, in spite of 
efforts by management and labor officials, 
the situation began to affect the sincere 
workmen who were in the vast majority. 

Through the efforts of naval intelligence 
and the arrival of the early contingent of 
naval forces (including Marines), the illicit 
liquor trading was broken up and the un- 
desirable element deported from the area. 
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On April 1, 1943, the Naval Air Station, 
Patuxent River, was commissioned as an 
activity of the Potomac River Naval Coñ- 
mand. Its mission during the war was two- 
fold: to act as an aviation test center and 
to serve as the east coast terminal for the 
Naval Alr Transport Service. On June 16, 
1945, the station was redesignated naval air 
test center with the air station becoming 
a subordinate command. 

During the ensuing 20 years great strides 
have been made in the Patuxent River area 
both economically and socially. Center 
Gardens contributed 1,000 more units of 
housing. Many employees originally resid- 
ing in Lexington Park have built homes 
throughout the county, established subur- 
ban communities, and developed waterfront 
housing. Churches of all major denomina- 
tions have been established. Additional 
schoolhouses have been provided and many 
new business enterprises have been 
established. 

The population of St. Mary's County is 

now approximately 56,000—an increase of 
300 percent since the beginning of the air 
station. Main roads have been added, im- 
proved, and widened. The economy of the 
county has been further stimulated by the 
tremendously increased investment in serv- 
ices rendered by the electric and telephone 
companies. 
In the Naval Establishment the air station 
has carved a niche that is impressive to say 
the least. As a supporting activity of the 
Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River has 
seen scores of pilots assigned here fly their 
way into the pages of aviation history. 

Among some of the better remembered 
names to serve in this area are astronauts 
John Glenn, Scott Carpenter, Alan Shepard, 
and Walter Schirra. Many others have set 
speed and altitude records that still stand. 

The Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, 
Md. can look back on 20 years of full ac- 
tivity. With an eye to the future, NAS 
sees much more of the same. 


Is It Fact or Fancy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
my “Washington Report” of March 29, 
1963, together with the attached reprint 
from the Civic Center Sun of Los 
Angeles, Calif., August 31, 1951. 

The articles follow: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. Urr) 

This report could well be entitled “Is It 
Fact or Fancy?” My recent report on Ex- 
ercise Water Moccasin III produced a tor- 
rent of inquiries, and some condemnation, 
from people who like to play games. I have 
no objection to training some of the officers 
of our allies, I do not consider that Com- 
munist Indonesia is an ally, but rather a 
member within the Communist orbit whose 
attacks are leveled against our allies, Great 
Britain and Holland. Liberia is not a NATO 
ally, but is a member of the U.N. as is In- 
donesia. Therefore, the Operation Water 
Moccasin III took on somewhat the nature 
of a United Nations operation. 

I was fully aware that similar operations 
had been conducted in this country over a 
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long period of time, but the original plan 
for Water Moccasin II was much greater 
than was actually carried out. An Army 
release dated January 14, 1963, stated that 
“between 2,500 and 3,000 men will partici- 
pate.” Subsequent releases reduced the fig- 
ure to 1,000 and the final Army release in- 
dicated something under 600 participants, 
scattered over 1½ million acres of land. 

I am unalterably opposed to subjecting 
the civilian population to massive psycho- 
logical, counterinsurgency warfare. I ob- 
jected to the military secrecy surrounding 
the operation, and I recalled a similar op- 
eration in California in the summer of 1951, 
when the “U.N. Military Government” took 
over Culver City and arrested the mayor and 
established martial law. Included as a part 
of this report is an additional reprint cov- 
ering the Culver City operation and the 
“United Nations Forces Military Govern- 
ment Proclamation No. 1“ which is reprinted 
in full, and which should be read by all 
Patriotic Americans, 

In May of this year, there will be a similar 
operation in the State of Washington en- 
titled “Coulee Crest.” This tion will 
be started by a special forces unit which 
is now in the area. In a picture and inter- 
view with four members of the special forces 
unit, which appeared in the Wenatchee, 
(Wash.) Daily World, of March 12, 1963, it 
is interesting to note that these men wear 
the type berets such as those worn in the 
Katanga takeover by the U.N. forces. From 
now on, however, and during the maneuvers, 
these men will be wearing civilian clothes. 
They will be underground agents for the 
“red army“ which will try to gain control 
of Wenatchee, Wash., from the “blue army.” 
This special underground unit will call 
on civilians to hide them and to trans- 
port them to points of demolition, and will 
urge that they not be turned over to the 
Army. 4 

My question is, how will a resident know 
whether the man knocking at the door is 
a part of the maneuver or whether he is a 
robber, seeking to gain admission to the 
home, or actually a foreign spy requesting 
transportation to a demolition site such as 
a bridge or a hydroelectric power plant? It 
is simply more psychological warfare prac- 
ticed on the American civilian population. 

a similar action in Lampasas, Tex., 
on April 3, 1952, we are informed on excel- 
lent authority that greenclad aggressor 
troops took over the city, a ranching town 
of 6,000 people, closed churches, bullied 
teachers and set up concentration camps. 
Businessmen were arrested; brief one-sided 
trials, minus habeas corpus, were conducted; 
and guards were posted in school classrooms. 
An AP dispatch for April 3 said in part: 

“But the staged action almost became 
actual drama when one student and two 
troopers forgot it was only makebelieve. 
‘Ain't nobody going to make me get up,’ 
cried John Snell, 17, his face beef red. One 
of the paratroopers shoved the butt of his 
rifle within inches of Snell's face and 
snarled, Tou want this butt placed in your 
teeth? Get up.“ 

There can be only two reasons for this 
type of operation, both of them bad. The 
first is that our defenses are weak because 
of the abandonment of our first-strike capa- 
bilities, which are the only war deterrent 
we have had, plus the fact that we are dis- 
mantling our missile bases around the world 
and programing a unilateral disarmament 
in general, which by 1970 will place us at 
the absolute mercy of Russia. 

The second is that we are probing the re- 
sistance of the American people to an in- 
ternal takeover, fantastic as that may seem, 
although the present tendency is to deliver 
this country into the tender hands of the 
U.N, peacekeeping army. I recall that Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “If this Nation is ever 
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destroyed, it will be from within, not from 

without.” 

A Mock MILITARY GOVERNMENT TAKEOVER OR 
REHEARSAL FOR THE REAL THING IN THE 
Untrep STATES? 

The Army Military Government Reserve 
units “occupied” nine small cities around 
Los Angeles in July 1951. The “guinea pig” 
village taken over sometime prior to these 
nine was the fashionable winter resort of 
Palm Springs. 

The press in Palm Springs, referring to 
these military government summer maneu- 
vers for the reservists,/said that the action 
was thought to be one of the first of its kind 
in the country. 

This first-of-its-kind exercise, conducted 
by an authority whose title has as alien a 
ring as ever was heard in a republic; namely, 
military government, was carried on one 
weekend in September 1950. 

COINCIDENCE? 

Is it coincidence that this military gov- 
ernment resembles the recent legislation for 
universal military training? 

The date of September 1950 places these 
military government maneuvers 9 months 
before the passage of the present universal 
military training legislation whose hidden 
provisions make possible the military dicta- 
torship of the United States. 

SLICK TRICK? TRIAL BALLOON? 


Was the military so sure of its dictatorial 
powers that it pushed the dateline forward 
by 9 months in a tryout, under the guise of 
maneuvers, which could show how somnolent 
or submissive the American public was? 

‘The press reports indicated that during the 
proceedings in Palm Springs the civilian ac- 
tivities were taken over, the mayor and city 
Manager jailed, and all persons in the town 
over 16 were to be registered for “labor 
uses.” 

This act of regimenting civilians for labor 
service has its counterpart in the universal 
military training bill. 

Senate bill 1 (unamended) called for all 
citizens to be trained for civilian as well as 
military service so that there might be a 
ready reservoir to fill the military and civil- 
ian needs of the Nation. 

Provisions such as these plainly would 
make possible permanent labor service (reg- 
imentation) for civilians in the United 
States, not in some faroff Liliput, 

SOOTHING SYRUP 

Of course, these military government take- 
Overs are presumably for action in some dis- 
tant lands. To assure the nervous Nellies 
that it could never happen here, the Culver 
City press, during the takeover of that area, 
carried a single line stating that such action 
would not operate In the United States. 

Phooey. 

A UNITED NATIONS FORCE 


At Palm Springs maneuvers in 1950 the 
Stars and Stripes were accompanied by a 
newly-designed flag intended for use of the 
unit, according to report. 

This new flag was blue, not unlike the 
United Nations flag, and had a center design. 
Only, not the world with a wreath around it. 

However by July 1951 the military govern- 
ment took over the Huntington Park area 
boldly in the name of the “United Nations 
Forces Military Government of Agressi.” 
Agressi is the name of a mythical state con- 
trived by these “summer project” pranksters. 

Where does fun end and military dictator- 
ship take over? When the emergency arises? 

We recall that world government advocates 
continually refer to “the rule of law,” “world 
law,” regulation “by law.” What law? Uni- 
versal military law? 

We likewise remember that world govern- 
ment advocates tell us that the international 
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system will operate directly upon the indi- 
vidual wherever he is. 

Do you like to be operated upon directly 
by that international debating society known 
as the U.N. which conducted its continuing 
conversations at Lake Success while our boys 
died at the 38th parallel in Korea? 

WHAT CONCLUSION? . 

What attitude are we, the everyday God- 
fearing Americans who love our Republic, to 
assume toward a hitherto unherd of military 
government in the United States? 

Has not the day come when we are to stand 
up and be counted for our country? Are we 
afraid? 

The scripture says, “Be ye strong, there- 
fore, and let not your hands be weak: for 
your work shall be rewarded.” (IT Chronicles 
15: 7). 


UNITED Nations Force or Farce? 


HUNTINGTON ParK.—Military government 
Occupancy of Huntington Park last week 
aroused indignation from many responsible 
sources and many local people expressed mis- 
givings over such a development. All con- 
cerned were outspoken regarding the Bul- 
letin’s coverage of the so-called occupation 
and it is believed that this newspaper was 
the only one, at least locally, to feature the 
seizure proclamation, 

Huntington Park, South Gate, Los An- 
geles, Eagle Rock, and Hollywood guardians 
of freedom obtained hundreds of extra copies 
of the Bulletin and it is known that officials 
in Washington, D.C., have been deluged with 
telegrams and letters protesting the inva- 
sion. 

It has been stated that the entire program 
of occupancy of Huntington Park, South 
Gate, Culver City, Long Beach, Torrance, 
Hawthorne, Compton, Redondo Beach, and 
other cities was planned at an Army officers’ 
meeting at which prominent civilian law 
enforcers were present. 

The original idea, it is believed, was for 
the maneuver to be conducted without pre- 
vious or advance warning. Since it was im- 
possible to keep the idea secret, reports state, 
it was decided to inform the public of this. 

Observers have pointed out that military 
men are being taken into governmental de- 
partments with alarming rapidity and many 
locals believe seizure to be a forerunner of 
events to come unless immediate precautions 
are taken. 

There is a definite indication that Hunt- 
ington Park city officials and those of other 
cities will not permit a repetition of this 
maneuver this year, next year, or otherwise 
unless circumstances beyond their control 
compel them to do so. 

They agree that if it was purely a tactical 
Maneuver for the education of Army person- 
nel it has merit, but if it is the beginning 
of any other procedure it is dangerous. 

In the meantime the Bulletin will watch 
the picture closely to see if the seizure is, 
as many irate readers believe, the Army’s 
lesson to civilians. 


UNITED NATIONS FORCES MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
OF AGRESSI 


Proclamation No. 1 


To the People of Agressi: 

Whereas in prosecuting the war against 
Agressi, it has become necessary for the 
armed forces of the United Nations under 
my command, to occupy this town, adjacent 
areas, and other portions of Agressi, and 

Whereas it is the policy of the armed 
forces of the United Nations not to make 
war upon the civilian inhabitants of the 
Occupied territory but to protect them in 
the peaceful exercise of their legitimate 
Pursuits, insofar as the exigencies of war 
and their own behavior will permit, and 
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Whereas in order to preserve law and or- 
der and to provide for the safety and wel- 
fare both of the forces under my command 
and of yourselves, it is necessary to establish 
military government in the occupied ter- 
ritory: Now, therefore, 

I. Jones Smithman, general, U.S. Army, 
commanding U.S. Forces Oceania, and 
Military Governor of Agressi, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the United 
Nations Security Council, do hereby pro- 
claim as follows: 

I 


All powers of government and jurisdiction 
in the occupied territory and over the in- 
habitants thereof, and final administrative 
responsibility are vested in me as Com- 
manding General of the Forces of Occupa- 
tion and as Military Governor of United 
Nations Forces, Military Government of 
Agressi is hereby established to exercise 
these powers under my direction. 

II 


All persons in the occupied territory will 
obey promptly all orders given by me or 
under my authority and must not commit 
any act hostile to the forces under my com- 
mand or helpful to the Agressi forces; must 
not commit acts of violence or acts which 
may disturb public order in any way. 

III 


Your existing customs, religious beliefs 
and property rights will be fully respected 
and your existing laws will remain in force 
and effect except insofar as it may be neces- 
sary for me in the exercise of my powers 
and duties to change them by proclamation 
or order issued by me or under my direction. 

Iv 

All Agressi civil and criminal courts and 
all universities, schools and educational 
establishments will be closed until further 
order of United Nations Forces Military Gov- 
ernor of Agressi, 


All administrative and police officials of 
towns, cities, counties and States and all 
other Government and municipal function- 
aries and employees, and all officers and em- 
ployees of State, municipal or other public 
services, except such officials and political 
leaders as are removed by, or under my di- 
rection, are required to continue in the per- 
formance of their duties subject to my 
direction or the direction of such of the 
officers of the armed forces of the United 
Nations as may be deputed for the purpose. 

vI 


So long as you remain peaceable and com- 
ply with the orders of the forces of occupa- 
tion, you will be subject to no greater 
interference than is made necessary by war 
conditions, and may go about your normal 
vocations without fear. 

VII 

Further proclamation, orders and regula- 
tions will be issued by me or under my au- 
thority from time to time. They will state 
what is further required of you, and what 
you are forbidden to do, and will be dis- 
played in courthouses, city halls, or other 
public places. 

VIII 

In case of conflict or ambiguity between 
the English text of his proclamation or any 
other proclamation, order, or regulation is- 
sued under my authority, and any transla- 
tions thereof, the English text is to prevail. 

JONES SMITHMAN, 
Commanding United Nations Forces 
Oceania, General, United States 
Army, Military Governor of Agressi. 
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Probers Failed To Look Behind Morgan 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently Federal Power Commissioner 
Howard Morgan, wrote President Ken- 
nedy notifying him that he would not 
be available for reappointment to the 
Commission when his term expires 
June 30, 1963. 

As a result of publicity stemming from 
his letter, Mr. Morgan appeared before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, At that time Mr.“ 
Morgan put forward 12 recommenda- 
tions, designed to improve the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Federal 
Power Commission. I ask unanimous 
consent to have these recommendations 
placed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as well as a newspaper 
article by A. Robert Smith, Washington 
correspondent for the Portland Oregon- 
ian. 

Mr. Morgan’s 12 recommendations 
seem to me eloquent testimony to his 
dedication as a public servant and his 
conscientiousness in desiring that the 
powers of the Commission be fully car- 
ried out. 

The recommendations and article 
follow: 

TWELVE RECOMMENDATIONS FoR IMPROVING 
FEDERAL Powrr COMMISSION 
(Testimony by Federal Power Commissioner 

Howard Morgan Before Special Subcommit- 

tee of House Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce Committee, February 28, 1963) 

Mr. Moss. Now, the letter, I think, in my 
opinion, and there are those who will dis- 
agree, but in my opinion it is excellent and 
stands on its own feet if it is read objectively. 

The chairman, in outlining the purposes of 
the hearing yesterday, stated that we were 
to pursue a study of how to improve the 
procedures of the Commission. 

That being the principal objective, I would 
like to know if you have some 
which you feel would be beneficial to this 
committee as it discharges its obligations to 
the Congress and to the public. 

Mr. Morcan. I wonder if I could answer 

question, Mr. Moss, by reading some 
notes which I drafted since the meeting yes- 
terday, setting forth the answer to a question 
which I haven't been asked yet, which is: 
Why I am leaving the Commission? 

Mr. Moss. Well, I would be interested in a 
fuller statement on that, if you-—— 

Mr. Moroan. And also including some sug- 
gestions as to possible avenues of correction 
for these ailments and dislocations and im- 
perfections, which are the reasons for my 
leaving. 

Would that satisfy you, sir? 
Mr. Moss. I would like very much to hear 
it, 

Mr. Morcan, One, the Commission does 
not have the freedom and independence 
which it needs in order to carry out the 
powers delegated to it by the Congress, 
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The Commission is not independent ex- 
ternally and it does not have freedom and 
independence internally. The reasons can 
plainly be seen through an analysis of Re- 
organization Plan No, 9, under the act of 
1950. 

The President has the power to designate 
the chairman and, presumably, he also has 
the power to withdraw that designation. 

The chairman, under the plan, has almost 
complete administrative control over the 
staff, including personnel authority with re- 
spect to hiring and termination, promotions, 
pay increases, and assignments of duties. 

This committee and the Congress should 
understand that more than administrative 
control is transferred to the chairman under 
that plan, because these powers are trans- 
latable into control over policies so far as 
the staff is concerned. 

Policies not favored by the chairman will 


by the chairman's actions and policies. 

. A standing criticism for many years has 
been that the Commissioners are captives of 
their staffs. To a degree this is unavoidable, 
owing to the size and complexity of the 
workload. 3 

Commissioners must rely in the making of 
informed judgments on the expertise and 
information furnished by the staf. The 
best safeguard for a truly independent Com- 
mission, therefore, is a truly independent 
staff, free to think imaginatively and cre- 
atively under Commission policy. 

If the flow of information and legal inter- 
pretation from the staf to the Commission 
has been influenced initially by preselected 
policies, the Commissioners may be deprived 
of alternative facts and alternative 
approaches, 

Therefore, the way is open for Commis- 
sioners to become captives of staff members 
who are captives of the chairman, who is, in 
turn, a captive of the White House. 

In my view, this system holds grave perils 
for the freedom and independence of regu- 
latory agencies created by the Congress, and 
I urge the members of this subcommittee to 
look hard at this matter and think hard 
about it. 

Now, again, I want you to understand that 
I am making no charges, but I am pointing 
to a situation which exists and, to a greater 
or lessser degree, hampers the independence 
and freedom of these so-called independent 
agencies. 2 

I do not say this situation is bad, but it is 
not perfect, and it can become very bad, in 
my opinion. 

2. The present Commission has inher- 
ited a system of attempting to control the 
price of natural gas in the field which is ex- 
tremely cumbersome, raises countless legal 
problems, involves certain procedural en- 
croachments on producer and consumer 
alike, is illegal, in my opinion, in its effects 
upon both the producer and the consumer 
interests and, in my opinion, is neither a 
fair nor an effective way to control producer 
prices. 

For an elaboration on this, I refer you to 
my concurring statement in Amerada Petro- 
leum Corp., docket No, CI62-1544, and my 
dissent in the fifth amendment to the state- 
ment of general policy No. 61-1. 

After inheriting this cumbersome, un- 
wieldy price mechanism, this Commission 
has done little to improve it, and let me say 
that I am one of those who, with deep reser- 
vations, agreed to accept this pricing mecha- 
nism and try to make it work. 

I left the door open for future attempts in 
other directions to handle pricing controls, 
and I am sorry that the Commission has not 
yet, although I have hopes it soon will, enter 
those doors and try some other methods. 

Still this Commission has done little to im- 
prove it despite the fact that a growing body 
of economic facts indicates that it has been 
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ineffectual, and that the price of gas today 
is more the result of competitive forces in the 
marketplace than the result of the so-called 
area pricing regulation. 

I believe we should work instead for the 
exemption of small producers, and concen- 
trate our resources upon the regulation of 
the large ones. 

I believe, too, that we should regulate 
strictly the pipelines purchasing programs 
and equip the Commission with an up-to- 
the-minute inventory on all gas available in 
the United States and use competitive forces 
to the extent that we possible can. 

We need a uniform system of accounts for 
such producers, a long-postponed responsi- 
bility and one under which no steps whatso- 
ever are being taken toward its discharge. 

3. In an effort to clear up its backlog 
caseloads and paperwork the Commission 
has resorted, on an enormous scale, to the 
settlement of pipeline rate cases instead of 
full litigation and proper adjudication of 
those cases. s 

Partly, this is because we are short of 
staff and a large reason we are short of staff 
is the tremendous manpower we are devoting, 
under the present method, to the control of 
gas prices at the producer level. 

These settlements in my opinion, are a 
very expensive device, from the consumer's 
point of view, for the clearance of the Com- 
mission's backlog. 

I will cite as an example, the Tennessee 
Gas Transmission rate case, which we settled 
a few weeks ago and in the decision of which 
I did not participate. I will tell you why. 

There were approximately $320 million of 
rate increases subject to refund in this case. 

The FPC staff was of the opinion that the 
refund should be about $210 million of that 
total; over two-thirds. Tennessee went to 
100 intervenors in the case and got their ap- 
proval for a yoluntary refund of $134 mil- 
lion. 

This is $76 million less than the staff rec- 
ommended, and I did not participate in the 
decision of the case because of that tre- 
mendous gap. 

Now, of the $350 milion that we have ac- 
cepted or ordered as refunds in settlement 
cases, if you apply those figures I think you 
will come up with a conservative estimate 
that the staff would probably have recom- 
mended about $500 million refunds instead 
of the $350 million that were refunded. 

Now the question that this presents, 
gentlement, is this: 

Is $150 million of hard-earned consumer's 
cash paid out, that they will never get again, 
which will never be returned to them, a 
proper price for helping to clean up the FPC 
backlog of rate cases? 

Now, I am not persuaded that it is, and 
I think this matter of pipeline rate settle- 
ments has got to the point where it requires 
as examination. 

I know that I, after voting for many of 
these settlements, have finally had enough, 
and the one that cured me was the Tennes- 
see case I just talked about. 


This Is far too expensive, in my opinion, a 


way to clean up a backlog. i 

4. The electric and gas utilities of the 
United States are currently syphoning off 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year of con- 
sumers’ money by means of paying taxes to 
the Treasury on a basis of accelerated depre- 
ciation, while reporting their tax expenses to 
the Commission for ra Purposes on 
the basis of the full taxes they would have 
paid without accelerated depreciation. 

This means that the consumers are being 
charged huge amounts representing phan- 
tom taxes which are not paid and in the 
opinion of most, if not all, disinterested stu- 
dents of taxation, will never be paid. 

Worse still, these funds are reinvested in 
the corporations with the result that the 
ratepayer must pay a return on capital in- 
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voluntarily extracted from him by the 
utilities, 

As a result, equivalent amounts are paid 
out to stockholders, in many cases, as divi- 
dends which are in part or in whole tax free. 

Some companies have been paying divi- 
dends to stockholders which are 100 percent 
tax free because of the operation of this de- 
vice. Thus, the ratepayer is charged for 
taxes which never go to the Treasury and 
stockholders receiye income on which they 
pay no or little taxes. 

This Commission should have moved in to 
abate this abuse many years ago, as Com- 
missioner Connole pointed out in a brilliant 
dissent in 1956, and as many progressive 
State commissions have done in the interim. 

This Commission is inexcusably remiss be- 
cause it has done nothing to change the 
policy in this vital area. These moneys, in 
1961, were accumulating at the following 
rates: Gas companies, $52,886,000 per year; 
electric companies, $191,926,000 per year; the 
total of these moneys, accumulated at 


the end of 41961, were: com- 
panies, $306,643,000, electric companies, 
$1,495,938,828. 


Not all of the companies holding these 
funds are under our jurisdiction, but that 
should not prevent us from moving to end 
this abuse within our own Jurisdiction and 
to set an example for those State commis- 
sions which have not yet dealt with the 
problem. 

This is a flagrant example of ratepayers, 
who look to the Commission for protection, 
being forced to pay totally unjustified 


5. The same must be sald of the problem 
of tax consolidations, but I shall not elab- 
orate on this point because it involves cases 
now pending for decision, other than to say 
here again we should have acted years ago. 

6. The unprecedented action of the Com- 
mission in setting up, with my reluctant 
concurrence, technical advisory committees 
representing the electric and natural gas 
industries has raised the gravest questions 
regarding improper influence by industry di- 
rectly upon the Commission and its staff. 
These committees have some value, and I 
emphasize that they do have some value. 
But I am not persuaded that the value is 
sufficient to offset the dangers to the Com- 
mission's integrity. 

If these advisory committees are not 
abolished, each of them should be broad- 
ened to include more consumer and outside 
independent interests, such as labor, the 
universities, genuinely independent Com- 
mission staff members; and should contain 
representatives of all other industries sery- 
ing as energy sources. 

Their meetings should be open to the 
press and the public, even though this may 
require such committees to meet in a public 
auditorium. 

7. The Commission’s regulation prohibit- 
ing ex parte communications with Commis- 
sioners and other employees involved at the 
decision-making level, concerning cases in 
litigation before us, should be broadened to 
prohibit improper communications with 
those members of the staff who are charged 
with participation in such cases in behalf of 
the public interest. 

if such staff presentations are altered or 
weakened as the result of industry pressure, 
the public's side of the case obviously will 
be poorly presented, and this will have an 
inescapable impact on the quality of the 
decision which finally emerges from the rec- 
ord thus made. 

Such a prohibition, in my opinion, would 
add to the independence of the staff, and 
perhaps this would obviate the creation of a 
needed public defender panel within the 
staff for presentation of the public's case, 
as has often been recommended. 

8. The Federal Power Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of close 
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Maison with other Governmental agencies, 
but the Maison is not close enough or co- 
Operative enough to enable the Commission 
to adjudge properly the impact of its actions 

don the programs set up by the Congress to 
be administered by those other agencies. 

Further, the liaisons presently existing are 
tinged and colored by jurisdictional rivalry 
and squabbling of the most pettifogging na- 
ture, with the result that the attempts at 

Coordination contain within them the seeds 

Of interagency discord. 

In my opinion, this is one of the gravest 
kallures of all of the regulatory agencies, as 
Many reports have pointed out, and steps 
mould be taken by the Congress to deal with 
Sed problem of interagency policy formu- 
on, 

9. The Federal Power Commission and, 

my opinion, all other regulatory agencies 
need more insulation not only from the bian- 
shments and enticements of the industries 
they regulate, such as ex parte communica- 

, Offers of future jobs, and so on, but 
Also more insulation from uncertainties with 
to reappointment, reconfirmation, 

and the like. 

I concur with the many suggestions which 

ve been made with regard to increased 

Compensation, drastically increased retire- 

| Ment benefits, and longer tenure of office. 

I would suggest that 10 years is an appro- 

- Priate term. 

The absence of such protection and insula- 

is presently an impediment, in my opin- 
fon, to the independence of these agencies 

Which the Congress contemplated when it 

delegated its responsibilities to them. 

10. Each Commissioner needs a larger per- 
nal staff of specialists, or assistants, to 
| assist him in analyzing the huge volume of 

Cases which flow through his office each week. 

No Commissioner, working with a single 

“sistant and hampered to some extent by 

the fact that the staf may not always be 

tree and willing to advance its own inde- 

Pendent judgment and assistance, can hope 
: deal accurately and fairly with a weekly 
bad of some 65 to 90 cases brought before 

the Commission in a single weekly working 

Meeting lasting approximately 6 to 8 hours. 
11. One of the most important achieve- 

| tents of the present Commission is the 

*stablishment of an Omce of Economics with- 
| in the staf. This was accomplished only 
last year and is a sad commentary on the 
administrative standards existing in the 
| gency from its inception until that time. 
| When one considers that this agency regu- 
| lates the largest industry in the United 
States in terma of investment: the electric 
| Dower industry, and the fifth or sixth largest; 
| the natural gas industry, it speaks much for 
What has transpired to point out the tardi- 
| Ress of this agency in turning to the tools 

Af economic analysis in dealing with prob- 
| lems which very often involve more Impor- 
| t economic than legal problems. 

This Office should be strengthened dras- 
ticauy. 


I also recommend that the Commission 
at all times in the future have not less than 
two trained economists within its member- 
‘hip at the Commissioner level. 
| 12. The Commission has shown signs of 
| telapsing toward the old system of issuing 
monymous opinions, couched in obscure and 
fonfusing terminology, baffling to the mem- 
: of the bar and even to the attorneys 
in the case and, of course, even much more 
| %0 to the general public. 

Necessary steps should be taken to insure 
mat every opinion issued by the Commission 
be signed by an individual Commis- 
tioner so that the views set forth in that 
Opinion, as well as the coherence and reason- 
lng of the opinion, are directly attributable 
thim. 

Now, there, gentlemen, I have set forth 

the reasons that impelled me to decide that 
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the chances of accomplishment in this 
agency at this time are not sufficient to 
balance the sacrifices dislocations imposed 


on my family and to leave the Commission. 


And I have attempted, on very short notice, 
to offer some suggestions concerning most of 
them. 


FAILED To Look BEHIND MORGAN CHARGES 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

Wasuincton.—The so-called congressional 
investigation of the Howard Morgan affair 
turned out to be an exercise in obscurantism 
by several master practitioners, if not a cal- 
culated vindication of the present and past 
practices of the Federal Power Commission, 

Beyond displaying the forceful individial- 
ism of Morgan and FPC Chairman Joseph C. 
Swidler, the committee failed completely in 
the primary responsibility of a congressional 
inquiry: Namely, to examine thoroughly the 
roots of conflicting testimony so that they 
and we outsiders might have a factual basis 
for judging right from wrong, in terms of 
advocates and divergent policy views. 

Morgan gave the committee a provocative 
list of 12 suggested reforms, some of which 
involve millions of dollars for either the gas 
and electric utilities or their consumers. The 
substance of these issues merits analytical 
attention from Congress. But the House 
Commerce Committee devoted oniy passing 
notice to this list and made no attempt to de- 
termine whether the proposals were incisive 
suggestions or half-baked ideas. 

Swidler was quick to try to relegate them 
to the latter category, just as he was in- 
sistent on laying the lash to Morgan per- 
sonally in an effort to discredit him and his 
suggestions. This is not to say whether 
Swidler or Morgan was right, but to declare 
that the committee made no genuine effort 
to establish what is really going on at the 
FPC or its impact on either the utilities or 
the ratepaying public, much less to evaluate 
the agency's fulfillment of its regulatory 
responsibilities. 

The most useful congressional inquiries are 
those in which the professional staff thor- 
oughly probes the subject in advance and 
then questions witnesses in an orderly fash- 
fon to separate fact from opinion, to resolve 
conflicts of testimony. This, incidentally, 
was one of the strong virtues of investiga- 
tions in which Robert F. Kennedy, as a con- 
gressional staff counsel, participated. 

Last week's hearings on the FO didn't 
approach this standard. All questioning 
came from Congressmen, most of whom. ob- 
viously knew little or nothing of the inner 
machinery of the FPC. Instead of probing 
substantive issues, they belabored the obvi- 
ous—that Morgan's departure, announced 
with a literary flourish in a letter last month 
to President Kennedy, is out of the ordinary. 

Rather than behaving like board of inves- 
tigation, they were more like medieval al- 
chemists who were unshakably convinced 
that Morgan’s letter to Kennedy contained 
some magic formula which would make us 
all richer, wiser and ageless if only they could 
solve the riddle of its intriguing phraseology. 

One by one they cross-examined its author, 
now coaxingly ("Don't you think, Mr. Mor- 
gan, your colleagues were dishonest?”), now 
furiously ("I think it's a lot of hot air.“). 
They got little more than an uncharacteris- 
tic Mona Lisa smile from Morgan about 
whom he was taking aim at when he warned 
in that letter of the dangers of “conformity, 
timidity and personal security.” 

With the exception of Representative 
Jon Moss; Democrat, of California, the com- 
mittee, in short, appeared to be as soft on 


the utility industry as Morgan contends the ` 


FPC has been. 

If Morgan was treated like an ill-mannered 
mutineer, the committee seemed content to 
let him off with 50 lashes instead of hanging 
him from the yardarm. And if they saw in 
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Swidler a Captain Queeg, they failed to men- 
tion it as the skipper was sent back to the 
bridge with a commendation and no orders 
to change course. 

With Morgan staying aboard for another 
4 months, it's safe to forecast more duel- 
ing at the helm, and if those insistent mem- 
bers of the Harris committee really want to 
know who fits that phrase about timidity, 
they might examine the faces they see in 
their shaving mirrors. 


Union Friends Dominate Federal Labor 
Panels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from Na- 
tion’s Business, February 1963: 

UNION Frrenps DOMINATE FEDERAL LABOR 
PANELS— MORE GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 
THROUGH THESE MEN WILL AFFECT BUSI- 
NESS 


Businessmen face increasing intervention 
in labor-management decisions by suppos- 
edly neutral outsiders who actually sympa- 
thize generally with union objectives. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz claims 
the world situation has made collective bar- 
gaining as we have known it obsolete, and 
businessmen can expect a “converging of 
public and private decisionmaking in the 
whole area of labor relations.” 

This, of course, means more Government 
intervention and more use of outside experts 
who are supposed to represent the public 
interest and serve as neutral mediators, arbi- 
trators and members of Government boards, 
panels, commissions and the like. 

Most experts picked by the Government to 
intervene have been associated together in 
wartime handling of labor disputes. They 
include Secretary Wirtz and William E. 
Simkin, director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, who now make or 
influence most of the selections. 

Secretary Wirtz and Director Simkin both 
gained experience in the labor-management 
field as members of the National War Labor 
Board, headed by George W. Taylor. 

The Labor Secretary headed the successor 
National Wage Stabilization Board, which 
phased out wartime wage controls during 
the reconverslon period. He and Dr. Taylor, 
on whom Government officials lean heavily 
to arbitrate major labor-management dis- 
putes or to help formulate labor policies, 
helped set up the second Wage Stabilization 
Board which handled both wage controls 
and made recommendations for settling dis- 
putes during the Korean emergency of 1950- 
53 


Mr. Simkin also was associated with Dr. 
Taylor on the War Labor Board and as an 
umpire in the hosiery and men's clothing 
industries. 

The attitudes of most of the outside 
mediators on labor-management issues are 
fairly well known or can be surmised from 
their experience, associations, previous de- 
cisions or public statements. 

They tend to confirm the suspicion among 
some management executives who deal with 
these problems that professional arbitrators 
too often favor unions because of personal 
bias or because they feel they have to give 
them something out of fear that, if they 
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don't, they will be blacklisted by union of- 
cials and be barred from future service as 
Government mediators or private arbitrators. 

It is an open secret among arbitrators that 
opposition by one union may cause all 
unions to reject their services and impose 
an effective blacklisting, whereas opposition 
by one employer usually is not enough to 
make much difference. 

One may anticipate that any public in- 
tervener who served on the War Labor Board 
or the Korean WSB will favor compulsory 
union membership, currently a highly con- 
troversial issue in the aerospace industry. 

The WSB recommended compulsory union 
membership—an all-union shop—in the 
steel industry in 1952. The decision, re- 
sisted by the Industry, led to Government 
seizure by President Truman and an 8-week 
strike after the Supreme Court dissolved the 
seizure as unconstitutional. 

The Wage Stabilization Board Chairman 
at the time was Nathan P. Feinsinger, whom 
President Kennedy made head of a special 
commission to help resolve the dispute be- 
tween airline pilots and flight engineers over 
which union would fill the third seat in jet 
cockpits when crews were reduced from four 
to three. 

Mr. Feinsinger asserted in defense of Wage 
Stabilization Board's union shop recom- 
mendation in the steel industry that the 
union shop was legal and that the board had 
to grant it to prevent a strike. 

The Wage Stabilization Board vice chair- 
man was Frederick H. Bullen, who is on a 
panel the President appointed to help settle 
the current dispute over compulsory union- 
ism between Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and 
the International Association of Machinists 
while the 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction is 
in effect. It expires February 21. Arthur 
M. Ross, chairman of the Lockheed panel, 
was associated with both Mr. Feinsinger and 
Mr. Bullen on Wage Stabilization Board as 
well as War Labor Board. 

The original panel appointed by President 
Kennedy to intervene in the dispute involving 
Lockheed and other southern California 
aerospace firms (before he invoked the Taft- 
Hartley Act), consisted of Dr. Taylor and 
two former associates on War Labor Board 
and Wage Stabilization Board, Ralph T, Se- 
ward and Charles C. Killingsworth. 

This panel recommended that all workers 
be required to join the union if the em- 
ployes represented by the union favor it by 
a two-thirds vote. General Dynamics, North 
American Aviation and Ryan Aeronautical 
employees rejected compulsory membership. 
Lockheed refused on principle to agree to 
the polling of its employees, despite the like- 
lihood that they, too, would reject forced 
unionism. 

The War Labor Board, as a matter of course 
in settling the union security issue, invari- 
ably ordered a form of compulsory unionism 
called maintenance of union membership. 
This did not require that workers join a 
union, but once they did, they had to re- 
main members or lose their job. 

This form of security may seem innocu- 
ous because the worker presumably joins 
the union voluntarily, although he usually 
is subjected to pressures from union officials 
and fellow workers. But a President's panel 
in the dispute between Boeing and the Ma- 
chinists Union just last month described this 
form of union security as embodying “an 
important element of compulsion” which 
“limits employe freedom of choice.” 

The panel recognized the compulsive ele- 
ments even while criticizing Boeing man- 
agement for not granting the union's wish 
for even stronger compulsion—forcing all 
workers to join. Two of the three panel 
members, Chairman Saul Wallen and Lewis 
M. Gill, served on the War Labor Board. 


On this issue of compulsion, the attitudes 
of Dr. Taylor and two other mediators fre- 
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quently used by the Government, David L. 
Cole and John T. Dunlop, are clearly on the 
record. 

Besides being associated together on the 
War Labor Board, the three sat on a nine- 
man independent study group whose report 
on “The Public Interest tn National Labor 
Policy” was published a year ago by the 
Committee for Economic Development. 

The report urged repeal of a section of the 
Taft-Hartley law which permits States to for- 
bid compulsory union membership, as 19 
States have done, through what are called 
right-to-work laws. Repeal is a top legisla- 
tive objective of the AFL-CIO and other 
labor organizations. . 

The report also suggested that workers 
who object to being forced into a union de- 
velop a ‘consent to lose’ and a willingness to 
live with the majority choice at least 
temporarily.” 

Dr. Taylor and Mr. Feinsinger were among 
a group of former War Labor Board mem- 
bers and professors of administrative law 
who in 1947 urged President Truman to veto 
the Taft-Hartiey bill, which he did. Con- 
gress, however, overrode the veto. 

Dr. Taylor and Mr. Cole are public mem- 
bers of the tripartite President's Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy 
which recommended that Congress take 
away authority the President has under the 
Taft-Hartley law to obtain an 80-day court 
injunction to end strikes which threaten a 
national emergency. 

The President would be granted author- 
ity, under these recommendations, to step 
into major disputes before they reach a 
critical stage, which would mean more fre- 
quent intervention. He also would have 
the power to name a panel to investigate a 
dispute and make recommendations for set- 
tlement during an 80-day cooling-off period, 
a device President Kennedy utilizes now, 
when he can get consent from both sides. 

Some criticism surrounded the choice of 
Dr. Taylor to sit on the presidential panel in 
the aerospace industry because of his views 
on compulsory unionism, which was the 
main issue. 

He told Nation's Business that his func- 
tion as an intervenor in labor disputes is to 
develop an acceptable procedure for arriving 
at a settlement as a substitute for the strike 
and that was what his panel did in the aero- 
space controversy. The recommendation was 
that the companies grant the all-union shop 
if approved by a two-thirds vote of affected 
employees. - 

Arbitrators should have views “and let 
them be known so that those using their 
services don't buy a pig in a poke,“ he said. 

Jonathan C. Gibson, vice president and 
general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, contends that on some 
issues, such as compulsory unionism, “The 


appointing power can determine the result’ 


by his selection of the personnel of a medi- 
ation panel.” 

Mr. Gibson also criticizes most arbitrators 
as tending to split their awards down the 
middle to please both sides to a certain ex- 
tent in order to get appointed to other cases 
in the future. 

Mr. Cole and Mr. Dunlop both deny that 
is true and cite instances in which they 
either completely rejected union demands or 
did not “split the difference.” 

Mr. Cole is best identified on the com- 
pulsory unionism issue as chairman of the 
Presidential Emergency Board which recom- 
mended the all-union shop on the railroads 
in 1952—a recommendation Mr. Gibson de- 
scribed as “completely one sided.” Although 
Mr. Cole has intervened for the Government 
in some of the biggest disputes in airline, 
coal, railroad, steel and other industries, he 
personally believes that intervention is de- 
structive and the Government should avoid 
it if possible. 
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Once the Government decides it must it’ 
tervene in the public interest, in Mr. Cole“ 
opinion, it is necessary that the interven® 
be empowered to make recommendations 
settlement. 

Mr. Cole says that there is never an evé 
balance of power in a labor dispute. | 

“Always one side is stronger,” he says, “an 
we try to stop the stronger from exploitin 
his strength beyond what is right and ws 
will work. a 

“We try to search out from our experie: 
and the studies of others what kind of solt 
tion is fair and reasonable to each of the 
ties. If either side exacts too hard a | 
he is borrowing trouble for the future.” 

Dr. Dunlop has had a wide range of e: f 
ence, but his specialty has been constructio! 
industry labor problems. For years he wi 
the first chairman of the industry's joi” 


board for settling jurisdictional disputé| 


Currently, as a member of the Federal MF 
sile Sites Labor Commission, he usual! 
handles disputes related to construction. | 

Dr. Dunlop warns that intervention in thi 
wage and price areas should be watched wid 
care. He agrees that intervention is traute 
with all sorts of dangers. 

“But there are also dangers,” he says, * 
the parties don't solve their problems in! 
way that is economical and meets the qu 
titative standards (suggested by the Gov 
ernment as being in the public interest) 

What should the businessman expect 
a public intervenor? | 

“The businessman should expect certa” 
attitudes and comportment usually asse 
ciated with neutrality.” Dr. Dunlop sa 
These include a willingness to explore, us" 
derstand and be sympathetic of each side? 
position, otherwise he will not have th. 
parties’ confidence. This doesn't mean 
neutral shouldn't have preconceived view 

“Both sides should also expect from 
neutral a certain amount of initiative 
imagination in making suggestions w. 
they are equally free to reject. They msi 
use the suggestions to trigger new ideas d, 
their own.” 

Dr. Dunlop and Mr. Cole were member 
of a public panel appointed by Secretary d 
Labor James P, Mitchell in 1954 to ma¥ 
recommendations for improving the labs 
situation in the Government's atomic es 
ergy plants, 5 { 

They recommended gradual elimination d 
the Atomic Energy Labor-Management R” 
lations Panel which the Truman admin 
tration had set up to handle atom! 
disputes, A 

The availability of the special panel 
courages disputants to lean on it inste@ 
of settling their problems themselves, tf 
public panel said. Nothing came of th 
recommendations. 

Some criticism has been directed at M'i 
Cole and David H. Stowe, an arbitrator W932 ũ 
is also on the Missile Sites Commission, be 
cause they are pald by the AFL-CIO as arb! 
trators of jurisdictional disputes within 
AFL-CIO and within the industrial unis 
department. 

“We are rendering a professional service, 
for a fee, just like a lawyer or a doctor I 
claims Mr. Stowe. “Only one com / 
brought this up in the hundreds of cases! 
have arbitrated.” į 

Mr. Stowe is one of the few who did nd 
serve on the War Labor Board. But 
worked closely with WLB staff membe 
during the war handling Presidential se 
gure of struck plants as a member of th. 
Budget Bureau staff. Later he was a lab? 
ald to President Truman. i 

Many companies try to resist e 
intervention. One of the most s 
in this respect is General Electric Co., which 
may face Government pressures when U 
8 ae over new labor contract terms 4 

e fall. 
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The expectancy of intervention removes 
any incentive for either party to state its real 
position or put everything on the table, 
knowing that it will have to give a little, 
Philip D. Moore, manager of employee rela- 
tions services, says in explaining the com- 
pany's position to its management employees. 

“We do not subscribe to this kind of bar- 
Gaining. We believe in putting everything 
that we honestly feel is warranted in our 
initial proposal and then changing it as nego- 
tlations reveal what is in order. 

“From a practical standpoint, it is clear 
that disinterested third parties have no re- 
Sponsibility for the business and are there- 
fore not accountable for business results as 
they may be affected by the outcome of 
negotiations. 

“The company’s risk in the financial area 
ls very great and management cannot dele- 
kate the responsibility for decisionmaking to 
& third party, who does not bear the respon- 
ability for the operation of the business or 
for the welfare of employees. 

“The union has nothing to lose, and usually 
much to gain in submitting disputes to third 
Parties. About the only risk they do run is 
Not being granted all of their demands, and 
this risk can be minimized by starting out 
with such a fantastically all-inclusive set of 
demands that even if they are granted half 
of them they are still ahead of what they 
Teasonably deserve.” 

General Electric's hard bargaining policy 18 
being challenged before the National Labor 
Relations Board by the International Union 
of Electrical Workers as a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Except in railroad and airline disputes, the 
President has no authority to solicit recom- 
mendations from panels he appoints in labor 
disputes if either side objects. 

Proposals that he be granted this authority 
under the Taft-Hartley Act are usually criti- 
Cized on the grounds that it would be ineffec- 
tive, destroy collective bargaining, and lead 
to compulsory arbitration. 

After 85 years of Presidential panel recom- 
mendations under the Railway Labor Act, the 
rallroads are reluctantly embracing compul- 
sory arbitration—making the recommenda~- 
tions binding—as a way out of the situation 
Which has developed in their industry. 

Panel recommendations, which once were 
Teadily accepted, are now more often rejected 
by unions and used as a floor from which to 
bargain for more. 

The Government panel which made con- 
struction recommendations for minimizing 
wasteful work rules which the railroads claim 
cost $592 million a year was headed by for- 
mer Federal Judge Simon F. Rifkind of New 
York, rather than a professional arbitrator. 

The operating brotherhoods involved have 
Tejected the recommendations and threaten a 
National railroad strike this spring. 


CoL War LABOR BOARDS 


Government labor panels to which Presi- 
dent Kennedy is appointing an increasing 
number of wartime mediators to help settie 
cold war labor disputes have been dubbed 
Cold war labor boards. 

Former National War Labor Board and 
Wage Stabilization Board personnel serving 
as public representatives on permanent Gov- 
ernment labor panels include: 

President's Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy: Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz, Chairman; George W. Taylor, 
Clark Kerr, David L. Cole, 

Missile Sites Labor Commission: Secretary 
Wirtz, Chairman; Director William E. Simkin, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
Vice Chairman; Mr. Cole, John T. Dunlop. 

Atomic Energy Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Panel: Cyrus S. Ching, Chairman; Rey. 
Leo C. Brown, S. J., Robben W, Fleming. 

Named to special panels in disputes in- 
volving the following companies or issues 
have been: 
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Dock strike: Senator Wayne Morse, Theo- 
dore W. Kheel, James J. Healy. 


Boeing Co.: Saul Wallen, Lewis M. Gill. 

Commission on Jet Crews Dispute: Nathan 
P. Feinsinger, Richard A. Lester. 

1961 maritime dispute: Mr. Cole, Mr. Healy. 


Development and Use of the Waterways 
in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to submit for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the address on Develop- 
ment and Use of the Waterways in Ger- 
many” which was delivered at the 49th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress last year by 
Mr. Gerhard M. Krause, shipping attaché 
of the Germany Embassy. 

The address follows: 

DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF THE WATERWAYS 
IN GERMANY 

My remarks can only be brief. This, of 
course, does not mean that the waterways 
of Germany are not playing a very great roie 
in the overall picture of ita economy. It 
has been always like that, It goes for our 
country as it is true for almost every other 
area in this world. Human culture has been 
developing along rivers and streams. The 
first transports of greater shipments have 
been effected on these waterways. Just re- 
cently somebody has stated that of the 
23 great cities of Western Germany with a 
population of at least 200,000 inhabitants 
each, including Berlin, 19 are situated at 
the banks of our streams and 4 at their 
tributaries. 

The natural waterways have been com- 
plemented by canals since the 17th century. 
Among the first princes to realize the im- 
portance of those connections for the wel- 
fare of their states was the Grand Elector 
of Brandenburg who had received his educa- 
tion in Holland. He had been deeply im- 
pressed by the methods of constructing 
waterways he had been shown there. A great 
part of the network of inland waterways 
which has developed since that period is now 
outside the area of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Particularly in view of the lim- 
ited time, I am going to confine myself on 
the waterways of Western Germany. 

Speaking about waterways we distinguish 


between sea waterways and inland water- 


ways. Sea waterways are inlets, estuaries, 
and the lower stretches of our rivers and 
streams which connect the open sea with the 
seaports. Also the well-known Kiel-Canal 
which cuts through Jiitland thus shorten- 
ing the way from the North Sea to the Baltic, 
is a sea waterway. Inland waterways are 
the stretches of the streams upriver from 
the seaports, the parts of international riv- 
ers running through our territory and a 
number of canals. The extension of the 
West German inland waterways is about 
22 miles. Eighty percent of these are 
natural streams and rivers and 20 percent 
are canals. 

Contrary to the situation in the United 
States many of our waterways are, as indi- 
cated, not running only through our coun- 
try. The Danube River leaves Germany at 
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Passau to flow through a number of states 
before it falls into the Black Sea. The Rhine 
River comes from Switzerland. For a cer- 
tain part it is waterway as well as borderline 
between Germany and France. Its lower 
end fiows also through foreign countries. 
A special problem is the Elbe River. You 
know about the particular situation created 
by the present division of Germany. Only 
with a limited part of its length the stream 
belongs now to our waterways system, The 
same is true for the greatest of our man- 
built waterways, the Middle Land Canal, 
once constructed to connect the grain-pro- 
ducing eastern areas of Germany with its 
3 populated and highly industrialized 
west. 

Of course, since the first cargoes were 
carried by barges on rivers and canals the 
overall structure of transportation has 
changed everywhere. And with this change 
everything existing from the past has be- 
come controversial. This is inevitable all the 
more as there is no waterway system which 
would not require maintenance, moderniza- 
tion, adaptation and expansion. All this, 
of course, costs money. The expenses have 
to be borne by the community which means 
they form part of a public budget. In Ger- 
many like in the United States construction 
and maintenance of waterways is a Federal 
responsibility. The Government, however, 
has many other responsibilities, many of 
those in competing fields of transportation. 
Nowadays everything in transportation is a 
problem, whether it may be railways, road, 
shipping or aviation. Hence, in our country, 
like in others, we find ourselves in the middle 
of constant vivid discussions on the necessity 
and the merits of inland waterway trans- 
portation. You can imagine that in Ger- 
many, too, there are people who say that 
construction and maintenance of waterways 
is too expensive a proposition and that the 
money planned for that purpose should bet- 
ter be spent elsewhere. Discussions like 
that are always useful. They offer an op- 
portunity to reexamine thoroughly the 
question, What is the real use of the matter 
of controversy? And I am under the strong 
impression that the discussion on the use- 
fulness of the waterways in my country has 
brought out without any doubt that this 
means of transportation has still a great fu- 
ture and an important function for the de- 
velopment of our economy, 

Of course, in the first place waterways are 
lines of transportation. It begins in our sea- 
ports. The percentage varies from place to 
place, however, the barge is still and will 
always be the cheapest facility for the trans- 
fer of commodities to and from the sea- 
going vessels. For every visitor of a harbor 
it is a very impressive picture when he sees 
all the barges flocking around an ocean ship 
arriving with grain or other bulk cargo. 
Every port has its problems with the piers. 
The barges permit an operation independent 
of the availability of berths. Immediately 
after the loading off they are to the inland. 
It has been mentioned many times that, for 
example, our port of Emden has taken its 
development to the present importance only 
since the Dortmund-Ems Canal connecting 
Emden with the Ruhr area was completed in 
1900. 

However, much greater is the function of 
the waterways for transportation between 
inland points. Along our waterways we have 
245 inland ports which handled 252 million 
tons of cargo in 1960, about three times as 
much as the 78 million tons transferred 
through our 15 seaports during the same 
period. ‘Traditionally, plants of the heavy 
industry have been established mainly at the 
banks of inland waterways. Seventy-four 
percent of the pit coal produced in Germany 
comes from so-called wet mines, that is 
mines located at waterways. Of the steel 
FFC 
nated from plants with locations at ri 
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or canals, Moreover, recent studies have 
shown that along certain waterways which 
have been channelled during the last decades 
only, not only many new places for transfer 
of cargo have been developed but also indus- 
tries have settled down offering employment 
to the population, and power plants have 
been constructed. With respect to the new 
facilities for transfer of cargo it is worth 
mentioning that in many instances those 
places had, before, no connection by railway 
or highway. 

Combinations between waterways as a 
means of transportation and, as we say, the 
“floating wave” as a factor in production of 
power are as popular in Germany as they 
are in the United States. They form an 
important part, also, in the planning of fu- 
ture projects. 

Time does not permit to refer more than 
superficially to the fascinating develop- 
ments in the modernization of tonnage 
used on the waterways. Some gentlemen 
present may remember the studies made 
by German and French inland waterway ex- 
perts on push tow operations in the United 
States and they will have read with satis- 
faction about those operations now becom- 
ing more and more frequent on the Rhine 
River. 

Apart from the usefulness of waterways, 
as we have seen, not only for transporta- 
tion but also for other purposes of the 
national economy, studies referred to also 
have proved that the difficulties of other 
branches of transportation, particularly in 
the railways and in the road situation, haye 
neither been created nor have been serious- 
ly influenced by the existence and utiliza- 
tion of the waterways system. The per- 
centage held by their traffic in the overall 
volume of national transportation has not 
changed considerably since the thirties. It 
is still about 30 percent of the total vol- 
ume, 

Let me, before closing, draw your at- 
tention to the fact that the inland water- 
ways of Germany as well as those of the 
other European countries play a significant 
role in the integration of our continuent. 
Fifty-six and five-tenths percent of our 
waterways are subject to international 
treaties, they have been since long. Hence 
cooperation in the field of technological as 
well as economical development of water- 
ways has been something the people in 
charge of waterways in Germany have been 
accustomed to for many years. The basis 
for close coordination of measures and 
plans between the participating govern- 
ments is laid and will make the European 
waterways system one of the most useful 
instruments of the integration of Europe, 


What About Profit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “What About Profit?” from the 
Jeffersonian Democrat: 

WHAT ABOUT Prorrr? 

To some people, apparently, the word 
“profit” is an evil word. Why, the dogma 
goes, should one man or one group make 
money out of labor of others? 

The answer is simple enough. And a 
statement by one of this country’s oll com- 
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panies tells the substance of it. This com- 
pany, like innumerable others in all fields 
of enterprise, has met a constantly growing 
public demand for its products, and has had 
to invest millions upon millions to produce 
and market them. 

So the question is, Where does all this 
money come from? 

Again, the answer is simple. A substantial 
part of it comes from profits which are 
plowed back into the business. Other parts 
come from borrowing which, in each case, 
came from funds resulting from profits 
made somewhere, in some way, by someone. 

This company makes another and little 
recognized point concerning the public 
revenue the Nation gains from profits 
through taxation. Each year, it says, the 
taxes on profits of U.S. corporations provide 
the Federal Government with enough reve- 
nue to pay the entire cost of operating the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Labor, and 
State; plus the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the CAB, the FHA, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Finally, it is pointed out, practically every 
product you use owes its existence to profits, 
as do the 68.5 million jobs which men and 
women fill. 

It is to everyone’s interest to encourage, 
not discourage, reasonable profits. 


A Concept of Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article entitled “A Concept of 
Aid,” which was printed in the February 
issue of the Industrial Bulletin of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 

The article explains the pioneering 
efforts of the harness racing industry to 
establish a meaningful health and wel- 
fare program for employees—grooms— 
of that industry. 

This fund is an excellent example of 
what can be privately accomplished in 
the field of health and welfare by the 
interested parties. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CONCEPT oF Alp—HAnNess TRACK WORKERS 
PROTECTED BY WELFARE PLAN 

One day last year, a harness horse groom 
employed by an American was injured in 
Vienna, Austria, and was hospitalized. The 
American was in Vienna for an international 
race and the groom, also an American, was 
with him to care for his trotter. Because 
most grooms are low paid workers, the hos- 
pital wanted assurances that it would be 
compensated for his care. Fortunately, his 
employer was a member of the Standardbred 
Owners Association and raced his horses 
regularly in New York State. 

Despite the fact that the groom had be- 
come ill in Austria, his hospital bill was paid 
by the Roosevelt and Yonkers Raceways 
Standardbred Owners Association Welfare 
Fund. The fund is financed by the two 
tracks and costs the horseowners and train- 
ers nothing; the grooms and other stable 
workers who receive its benefits also pay 
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nothing. It covers the grooms and caretak- ; 
ers whenever they become ill or need med- 
ical and hospital care for themselves or theif 
families in the United States, Canada, Ew | 
rope or anywhere else in the world. j 

The fund is an unusual project because | 
the grooms work for drivers and trainers | 
and are not the employes of the racetracks. 
Nonetheless, the two tracks take care of theif | 
life insurance, medical, hospital and burial 
expenses, It is a voluntary program that | 
is a tribute to the humanity and ploneering 
foresight of George Morton Levy, founder of 
Roosevelt Raceway and chairman of its broad | 
of directors. | 

The welfare fund was established in 1958, | 
mainly through Mr. Levy's efforts. Prior to 
that time, indigent, ill and disabled groom! 
and caretakers were dependent upon the 
charity of friends and racetrack associates 
when they needed help. Although Roose” | 
velt Raceway had no contractual obligation 
to care for these unfortunate workers, Mr. 
Levy had made it the track's policy to help 
them meet their medical bills when the! 
became ill, and to pay funeral expenses and 
ane them from a pauper's grave when they | 

The fund was established as a result of thé 
negotiations whereby the Standardbred | 
Owners Association reached an agreement 
with the two New York raceways setting the 
size of purses to be paid to the owners fot 
a 10-year period effective April 1, 1958. 

It was a fortunate decision. The welfart 
fund has helped save the lives of man“ 
grooms, and removed the spectre of sickness | 
without resources from their daily lives. It 
covers the workers and their families, In 
racing season and out. It provides insur- 
ance coverage to more than 550 eligible 
stable help and their dependents. 3 

Protected by the fund are grooms and care” 
takers employed by members of the Stand’ 
ardbred Owners Association, which is com” 
posed of more than 1,200 owners, trainers | 
and drivers of trotting and pacing horses 
It is managed by a board of trustees repre’ 
senting the association and the two race 
tracks. The board is assisted by legal coun” | 
sel and consultants. Its books and record 
are regularly audited by Independent cert! 
fied public accountants. 

The fund has increased its benefits from 
time to time and is now about to take an- 
other step forward. Plans are underway f% | 
the establishment of a group blood banë, 
that could be drawn upon any place in the 
United States and Canada, whenever tat | 
grooms and their families need blood A| 
blood derivatives. This project has elicite? 
the enthusiastic support of Robert A. Gla | 
ser, chairman of the New York State Harne®| 
Racing Commission. Mr. Glasser has volun 
teered to make the first blood donation e 
the bank. It is the hope of the fund“ 
trustees to have the bank in operation dur“ 
ing the 1963 racing seasons. | 

So successful has the fund proved . 
meeting the medical and hospital needs d 
the low-salaried stableworkers, that it hät 
ied to its adoption by racetracks in othe 
States. Last year, a similar plan, but on s| 
smaller scale, was established by the Ba | 
State and Suffolk Downs harness racivé 
tracks in Massachusetts, and Rockingham 
Park harness track in New Hampshire. Th 
United States Trotting Association is study‘ | 
ing the project for possible extension to 
tracks in other parts of the country. | 

The Roosevelt trustees of the fund are Mt 
Levy and S. Harvey Fosner. For Yonket 
the trustees are Stanley Tananbaum and 
Thomas E. Lynch. The horseowners truste | 
are- James Scileppi, Francis P. Smith, Ad 
Karl, and Benjamin Kaiden. Carl Benevent? 
is the fund manager, Mr. Fosner the fund 
counsel, and Martin E. Segal & Co. are it 
consultants. 

To realize how the welfare fund h# 
changed the lives of the stable help, it “ 
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Necessary to go back before 1940. That was 
the year that the New York State Legisla- 
ture legalized parimutuel wagering at race 
tracks, and franchises were granted to con- 
duct harness racing at nighttime. Roose- 
velt Raceway began to run races that year 
at its track in Westbury, Long Island. Be- 
fore that harness racing in the State was 
Mainly a country sport, conducted at farm 


Because of its country fair, nonbetting 
Character, harness racing before 1940 gave 
ttle economic protection to the grooms. 
Their employment was as transients, lay- 
Offs were frequent, and the driver-trainers, 
hardly prosperous themselyes, could give 
little if any attention to the health and 
Welfare of thelr workers. It was this situ- 
ation that Roosevelt, under Mr. Levy's lead- 
ership, tried to alleviate voluntarily. 

As harness racing grew and more tracks 
Were established in New York State, it be- 
Came obvious that an effective long-range 
Program would have to be established for 
health and welfare coverage of the stable 
employees who participated in the racing 


| Operations. This was particularly needed at 


Roosevelt and Yonkers, the two largest har- 
Ness tracks in the Nation. 

Since private, independent efforts to care 
for the health needs of the grooms had 
Proven inadequate, it became obvious by 
1958 that such a goal could only be achieved 
if Roosevelt and Yonkers initiated new social 
Welfare concepts under their purse agree- 
ments with the Standardbred Owners Asso- 
Clation. Thus came into being the pioneer 
Welfare fund in American harness racing. 

The first year the fund was self-insured. 
Because of the farflung travels of the horse- 
Men and their stable help, it was difficult to 
get insurance companies to handle the fund. 
The next year, after extensive negotiations, 
the fund was successful in getting insur- 
ance coverage, and its claims have since been 
Processed all over the world. Originally, the 
fund only took care of the stable workers 
themselves. Two years ago it was extended 
to include the workers’ dependents, and the 
fund has served literally as godfather to 
many newborn babies in the past 2 years. 

The fund receives two types of contribu- 
tions from Roosevelt and Yonkers. The pri- 
Mary contribution pays for the actual costs 
Of the death, hospital, and surgical benefits 
for the workers. The other type, predicated 
Upon a percentage of the commission de- 
Tived from parimutuel betting at the re- 
8pective tracks each week, is used for sup- 
Plementary benefits. 

Since April 1, 1959, the fund has been in- 
Sured under the laws of the State of New 
York, with hospital benefits covered through 
the Associated Hospital Service of New York, 
Medical and surgical care through the Group 
Health Insurance, Inc., and with life insur- 
aao provided by the Aetna Life Insurance 


Grooms can become eligible for minimum 
insurance after working for 15 days at either 
Roosevelt or Yonkers. This gives them the 
Coverage of a $1,000 life insurance policy on 
& month-to-month basis. To get full cover- 
age, the workers must have 125 days of em- 
ployment at the combined race meetings held 
at the two tracks during the calendar year. 
Pull-coverage includes a $2,500 life insurance 
Policy, Blue Cross hospitalization benefits, 
and the group health insurance benefits that 
include surgical services, in-hospital medical 
care, anesthesia, laboratory tests, and X-rays. 

A supplementary program has been estab- 
lished informally on a self-insured basis that 
tries to give emergency hospital, surgical, and 
Medical assistance to drivers and trainers 
Who have no other private insurance pro- 
grams. This is designed to help active horse- 
men who would otherwise be unable to obtain 
such assistance other than through govern- 
Mental or private intervention and relief. 
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A beneficiary of this supplemental program 
was a driver-trainer who suffered a severe 
heart attack during a recent racing season. 
He was rushed to a Long Island hospital 
where he was placed in an oxygen tent for 
10 days. The supplementary fund helped 
pay for his expenses, and the stricken man 
recovered and was able to resume his driving 
career again. 

Every effort is made to keep the adminis- 
trative costs of the welfare fund at a mini- 
mum. No trustee, board officer, raceway or 
standardbred association's representative re- 
ceives any compensation directly or indi- 
rectly from the fund. The only administra- 
tive salaries are those of the fund manager, 
his clerical assistant, counsel, consultant, 
and the outside accountant. 

Since the fund was launched, the two 
tracks have contributed about $750,000 to- 
ward its maintenance. Prudent investment 
of this money has enabled administrative 
expenses to be paid without sacrifice to the 
health and welfare needs of the grooms. 

One person grateful for the fund was the 
ailing wife of a groom who had been unable 
to join her husband in Orlando, Fla., where 
he was at work. The groom died suddenly. 
The fund paid his funeral expenses and ar- 
ranged for the shipment of his body to his 
northern home where he was buried. 

Another worker who is thankful to the 
fund is a groom who was found to have a 
serious illness that needed surgery. He was 
in California when the condition required 
emergency treatment. Several operations 
were performed by skilled surgeons at a cost 
to the fund of about $5,000. When the 1963 
racing season resumes this spring in New 
York, he will be back at his job caring for 
trotters and pacers as of yore. 


Just a Reminder, Reverend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Worth-Palos Reporter is one of the truly 
independent weekly publications serving 
a growing community in south suburban 
Cook County, Ill. It is noted for its pre- 
cise and effective editorial commentary. 

Its edition of March 21 contains a con- 
cise editorial relating to a recent item 
in the Reader’s Digest. Under previous 
consent, I wish to place this editorial 
into the Recorp at this point: 

Just A REMINDER, REVEREND 

The Right Reverend Richard S. Emrich put 
a cart before a horse recently in a Detroit 
News item quoted in March Reader's Digest. 
Wrote the reverend: 

“A nation that is conceived in liberty has 
a government that deliberately gives to the 
people freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
etc.” 

Right there, Whoa. 

The cart is the Government, the horse is 
the people. The cart can't get anywhere 
without that horse out front. 

So let's straighten out the wording a lit- 
tle. Let's change it to: 

A nation that is “conceived in liberty“ 
creates its government with the consent of 
the governed. Any rights not specifically 
granted to the government by the people 
are retained by those people. 

The government cannot give any rights or 
freedoms to a free people, for it has none 
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to give. Whatever governing powers it has 
came from the people in the first place, and 
can be changed, curtailed, or even abrogated 
by those people under due process of law. 

Lincoln reminded us once that men had 
died “to insure that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

No freeman ever fought and died for a 


government over the people. ` 


Fed-Up Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day, an unidentified citizen, concerned 
with the security of the United States 
and the privileges accorded citizens 
under our Constitution, including the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to a California newspaper. 
This letter was subsequently reprinted 
in the Fort Lauderdale, Fla.,News. This 
fed-up citizen characterized himself as 
an ordinary man—not brave—not even 
big—just average; but a man who is, 
with the present-day image of America 
however, almost sickened unto death 
on the world scene as compared to the 
image that was projected in his great- 
grandmother's time. I only wish that 
every American would read this letter, 
and by so doing, become infected with 
this same sickness, and that its virus 
would spread across this broad land as 
no plague of ancient or modern history 
ever did; so that as a Nation we become 
“sick Americans who intend to get well.” 

The following letter is recommended 
as means of assisting in our Nation’s 
convalescence: r 

One CrrizeN WHo Is Stex or US. TREND 

FELLOW AMERICAN: I am one of the Ameri- 
cans who heard Mr. Khrushchev tell our 
Nation that my grandchildren will grow up 
in a Communist world. For some time now, 
this has bothered me. I am not a brave 
man—not even a big one. I suppose I would 
have to admit that I am, among my own 
neighbors and in my own culture, the typical, 
average, well-educated, genteel suburbanite, 
to whom family, the mortgage, and security 
have been the all-important items. 

I am now 50, and soon my wife and I 
will see the first of our three children 
married. I paint my own house, repair my 
Own car, grub my own devil grass, and nurse 
a modest savings account at the Bank of 
America. I am a law-abiding man of the 
quiet side, and dissension makes me terribly 
nervous. Frankly, I am the kind who simply 
doesn't have it in him to fight anyone, ever. 

FOUND OLD FAMILY BIBLE 

My wife had me cleaning out an old trunk 
in the storage room the other day, and 
I ran across the huge old family Bible that 
I hadn’t thought about for years. My great- 
grandmother had kept a journal of the trip 
across the Great Plains with a wagon and 
oxen when she and great-grandpa were 
youngsters coming out to settle in California 
in the great migration. 

Great-grandma wrote about it as the wild, 
new land, rich and abundant in mythical 


And when she viewed the new land, shi 


and farms and schools, and happiness that 
would someday bloom in the greatness of 
the vast new land. She wrote of her tomor- 
row and my today. 

The ink was badly faded, but the message 
was clear. As I read, I began to think about 
America and being an American and what 
it all stands for; and I thought about our 
enemies and what they intend to do to 
America, to those rich lands and farms, to 
the cities and the people, to its freedom and 
its hope * * * and suddenly, I realized I 
am a sick American. I mean really sick. 

I am sick of panacea and of backing up. 
I am sick of reaction where there should be 
initiative. I am sick of bureaucrats who 
tell me that my enemy is not really my enemy 
and that I should live together with mur- 
derers and tyrants. 

I am sick of government that hasn't the 
guts to clean traitors out of its offices. And 
I'm sick of my country being ridiculed all 
over the world. I am sick of pink-fingered 
diplomats and lLily-livered politicians who 
place personal career above the fate of the 
flag. 

SICK OF “COMMUNISTIC GODLESSNESS” 

I am sick of 40 years of relentless, creep- 
ing, cancerous, communistic godlessness that 
never once has wavered from its avowed pur- 

of conquering the flag and seeing it 
trampled in the mud under Russian boots. 
I am sick of my genteel desire to stand pat 
and pray while the enemy advances. 

I am sick of educators who teach tolerance 
and turn my cheek in fear of what our 
enemies might do. In all honesty, the thing 
of which I am most sick is the man who let 
these things come to me: myself * * *. And 
by the living God who made me, sir, I am a 
sick American who intends to get well. 

Pev-Ur CITIZEN. 


Foreign Aid Sense at Last 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, March 28, the Lawrence, Mass., 
Eagle-Tribune commented on the Clay 
Committee report on foreign aid. The 
Tribune points out that much of our 
funds have not been used effectively and 
urges our Western Allies to bear a 
greater share of the foreign assistance 
burden. 

The editorial follows: 

FOREIGN AID SENSE AT LAST 

A Commission set up by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has sald emphatically what 
thousands of Americans have been saying for 
years—that millions of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars are being wasted in foreign aid. 

Foreign aid, used with wisdom, has an 
important role in the American scheme of 
things. But profligate distribution of for- 
eign aid can do more harm than good. 

Foreign aid as administered by American 
Governments has too long been distributed 
on the theory that the success of the Marshall 
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plan could be duplicated anywhere in the 
world. 


Europe from the ruins of war to a degree of 
prosperity that surpassed anything the Con- 
tinent had recorded in its brightest eras. 
The success convinced too many Americans 
that all they had to do to build economic 
prosperity anywhere was pour in American 
dollars, N 

They overlooked the vital fact that no 
other part of the world anywhere near 
equaled Western Europe in ability to spend 
the dollars wisely. Most of the countries 
that were—and are—beneficiaries of foreign 
aid were feudal structures or barely emerg- 
ing from primitive tribal economies. They 
needed hundreds of dollars for plows rather 
than millions of dollars for hydroelectric 
power dams. 

A vital purpose of the Marshall plan was 
to strengthen Western Europe to resist com- 
munism. The same purpose was conspicu- 
ous in foreign aid adventures almost every- 
where. Poverty was recognized as soil fertile 
for communism, Dollars were poured into 
primitive economies to sterilize the soil 
against communism. Foreign aid was used 
as a supplement of military bases to con- 
tain communism. Neglected in this use was 
the fact that many of these primitive bene- 
ficiaries could not distinguish between com- 
munism and freedom and that American aid 
enriched local politicians for exploitation by 
communism. 

Foreign aid is military as well as economic. 
It reaches a nadir of absurdity in military 
assistance to the prosperous ang powerful 
countries of Western Europe. 

The Kennedy Committee would cut back 
military aid, call on well-to-do allies to as- 
sume a larger share of foreign ald and dis- 
tribute it through international organiza- 
tions, reduce and eliminate aid to coun- 
tries that have no direct relation to Amer- 
ican security, deny aid to countries that 
nationalize business in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise, leave African aid largely to 
the countries that formerly possessed African 
colonies, and require self-help and internal 
reform as conditions for foreign aid. 

Foreign aid appropriations can be cut a 
half billion dollars this year, the Committee 
concluded, by adhering to these wise stand- 
ards. Principal flaw in the conclusion, as we 
see it, is the relatively small amount of the 
reduction this year. 

It will not satisfy who have 
long resisted huge foreign aid expenditures. 
Neither will it satisfy Congressmen who in- 
sist on reduction in expenditures to justify 
the tax reduction the President calls for. 
And it can’t satisfy the numerous Americans 
who have long resented the lavish distribu- 
tion of their tax dollars to remote, ungrate- 
ful reciplents who do not appear to have 
been benefited in any way that justifies the 
cost. 


Opportunities for Small Business in Ex- 
port Trade Are Being Expanded and 
Significantly Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the House 


Small Business Committee last week 
held extensive hearings on the organiza- 
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tion and operations of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, including the op- 
portunities for small business in foreign 
trade. 

It is significant to point out that 
small business is continuing to increase 
in both number and dollar volume of 
participation in export trade and that 
although this increase is encouraging 
much more needs to be done, not only 
in the interest of promoting the sale and 
export of American manufactured prod- 
ucts abroad, but also because of our 
balance-of-payments situation. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my weekly 
newsletter, Capitol Comments, which 
discusses our committee hearings be re- 
printed in the Recorp. 

My newsletter follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE HOLDS IMPOR- 
TANT HEARINGS 7 
(Capitol Comments by Jor L. Evins, Member 
of Congress, Fourth District, Tennessee) 

With the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee having completed hear- 
ings on budget requests except for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and with the Public Works Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee not scheduled to begin 
hearings on the TVA and the Corps of Engt- 
neers budgets until after Easter, this week 
provided an excellent opportunity for the 
House Small Business Committee to hold 
hearings on the organization and operation 
of the Small Business Administration and 
to develop information on the opportunities 
for small business in foreign trade. 

With the passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 there were dire predictions that 
the lowering of tariffs made possible by this 


bill would adversely affect many smali busi- | 


nesses and that many would fail because of 
foreign competition. 

As chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, I felt that it was very important 
that we hold hearings on the effect of the 
European Economic Community on small 
business and gather information on what 
effect the implementation of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act might have on the small busi- 
ness sector of the economy. Our committee 


felt that it was also extremely important 


to document for small businesses the for- 
eign trade opportunities that are open to 
them and the means by which small busi- 
nesses might most effectively use these for- 
eign trade avenues. 

Among the several top Government officials 
which presented testimony to the committee 
were John Horne, Administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration; Jack N. Behrman, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Domes- 
tic and International Business; Ben David 
Dorfman, Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission: 
Harold F, Linder, President and Chairman of 
the Board of Export-Import Bank; Draper 
Daniels, National Export Expansion Coordi- 
nator; G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs; Herbert 
J. Waters, Assistant Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development. 

Testimony showed that the yarious agen- 
cies and departments of our Government are 
vitally concerned with expanding our foreign 
trade and with increasing the opportunities 
of small business to participate in foreign 
trade. Mr. Daniels, who has the 2 
bility of coordinating all parts and phases of 
the export expansion program, pointed out 
that through governmental! assistance and 
encouragement 1,197 new exporters were 
introduced to International trade last year- 
He also stated that 36,000 businessmen at- 
tended export seminars in 1962 and that he 
estimates at least 85 percent of these busi- 
nessmen were small businessmen. 
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Testimony indicated that our various Goy- 
ernment agencies are doing a creditable job 
in expanding foreign trade but more must be 
done. Expanding our foreign trade so as to 
Provide a stimulus to our economy and to 
help in solving the balance of payment prob- 
lem is one of the most important tasks facing 
us today. Small business should be encour- 
aged and helped to participate in foreign 
trade to the fullest extent possible and I so 
Pointed out to agency, bureau, and depart- 
ment heads which appeared before our com- 
mittee. 


Taxes and Political Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, fiscal re- 
sponsibility, self-discipline, balanced 
budget, debt reduction and other sensible 
economic principles for the proper con- 
duct of Government may not be out of 
Style. It may be too much to hope but 
it is possible that those elected and ap- 
Pointed officials who believe it is politi- 
Cally wise to be for every appropriation 
and against every tax may be displeas- 
ing to an awakening public. 

True, some witnesses testifying on the 
tax bill before the Ways and Means Com- 
Mittee tried to have their cake and eat 
it by saying they were both for a tax 
cut and a balanced budget, by accepting 
& transitional deficit, but some knowl- 
edgeable and influential representatives 
flatly stated that tax cuts must be earned 
first by a balanced budget. 

So it is that I would like to point out 
the editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
Which bears on this point of tax cut and 
fiscal responsibility for politicians and 
Constituents alike. 

Leaves From a Pourrictan's HANDBOOK 

One of the most persistent cliches about 
democracy ls that the thoughtless masses, 

given their head, would run headlong 
to disaster by whooping it up for all spend- 
ing by the Government while howling down 
the taxes. — 

This has been the stereotype fear of philos- 
ophers about America since the beginning, 
Moving De Tocqueville to concern and Emer- 
on to indignation. “Of all debts,” said the 
Man from Concord, “men are least willing to 
— . e taxes. What a satire on govern- 

. 

For politicians this thought has been a 
Cynical truism. The successful officeholder, 
SO it is said, is the one who votes for all 
ppropriations and against all revenue 
Measures. And in the politician's handbook, 
nothing is supposed to be more sure-fire 
than a tax cut. 

So it has been fascinating to watch the 
Parade of witnesses before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the pending tax- 
Cut bill, which in the words of one of its 
Proponents was going to have the voters 
With their tongues hanging out. 


True, there have been few witnesses not 


in favor of reducing the burden of taxes on 
the people. Economists, labor leaders, busi- 
Nessmen, all have testified to the stultifying 
fects of the present taxes on their personal 
Qffairs and on the growth of the Nation 
itself. If the question were simply a yea 
or nay on tax reduction, the tax cuts would 
Win hands down. 


But the question is not. so simple. For 
what is actually proposed is that taxes be 
cut while is increased, the result 
being a deficit in the Government's account 
of at least some $12 billion and very Likely 
much more. And the truly amazing thing 
is that witness after witness, looking at the 
facts, is resisting the temptation the admin- 
istration has put before him. J 

Most of the support for the presently pro- 
posed tax cuts, and this is the quaintest 
irony of all, has come from some professedly 
learned economists, who presumably should 
be the men standing against the tide of the 
masses clamoring for more spending and less 
taxes. The people whose self-interest should 
make them in favor of the proposal, accord- 
ing to the cynic’s cliche, are the ones op- 
posing this apparently lovely gift. 

Their opposition, moreover, is based on 
something more than a Puritan ethic. As 
Roger Fleming, of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, put it, “If the Federal Gov- 
ernment expenditures are increased, a tax 
cut means more deficit financing, an in- 
creased national debt, the threat of inflation, 
and a loss of confidence in the soundness 
of the economy, which would discourage in- 
vestment and prevent sound economic 
growth.” Dr. Charles Walker, of the Amer- 
ican Banks Association, was equally out- 
spoken on the present proposal. “If the 
Congress cannot find eftective ways to pre- 
vent the planned increase in spending 
the entire tax proposal should be rejected.” 

Not all the people Congress has been 
hearing from have been so economically in- 
formed in their arguments. But every Con- 
gressman has noted with astonishment the 
number of letters instinctively opposing big- 
ger spending and smaller taxes simultaneous- 
ly. If there’s a clamor for this fiscal proposal 
it has not been heard on Capitol Hill, which 
may explain why many Congressmen are los- 
ing their enthusiasm for it. 

All this doesn't necessarily mean that the 
solemn plausibilities of its proponents may 
not carry the day; whatever the mind says, 
each man's heart hopes for lower taxes and 
hopes that he anyway can come out ahead. 
Certainly it doesn’t mean we aren't going 
to get the bigger spending, the smaller taxes, 
and the bigger deficit all together. It will 
still take a brave politician to say “Nay.” 

Nonetheless, we find this public mood a 
rather heartwarming reply to philosophers 
gloomy about the commonsense of the com- 
mon man. And maybe—well, just maybe 
somebody is going to have to rewrite the 
politician's handbook, 


Kennedy Talks One Way to Cuban 
Patriots, Acts Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy has mastered the art 
of being on both sides of an issue. The 
current one is what to do about the 
Cuban refugees who are patriotic enough 
to risk life and limb for a free Cuba. 

We all recall the dramatic visit the 
President made to Miami to welcome 
back the Cuban prisoners of war, whom 
the President himself had helped to be- 
come prisoners. He promised them that 
some day there would be a free Cuba. 
This promise is reminiscent of the many 
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others made during the campaign of 
1960, very few of which have been kept. 
In today’s New York Herald Tribune, 
Roscoe Drummond, who can hardly be 
called a rightwinger, brings into bold 
perspective what Mr. Kennedy is doing 
to the freedom lovers he loudly pro- 
claimed, before a TV audience, he wanted 
to help: 
REFUGEES Versus CASTRO: A PUZZLE TO AMER- 
ICANS: WORDS AND DEEDS ON CUBA 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON: —Many Americans must feel 
both confused and frustrated by the differ- 
ence between what the administration says 
about Castro’s Cuba and what it does. 

Unquestionably President Kennedy seeks 
the goal of afree Cuba. He told the released 
Cuban invasion prisoners on their return to 
Florida that he was confident that their bat- 
talion flag would fly victoriously in Havana. 
„But when those Cubans hit at the Castro 
and Soviet forces, the President wants them 
to stop it. 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON tells the 
graduating class of the Inter-American De- 
fense College that we “cannot be content un- 
til communism is gone from Cuba.” 

But when the Cuban refugees, who are in- 
tent upon wresting their freedom from those 
who have taken it from them, take action to 
do something about it, the highest officials of 
the administration express only disapproval. 

Thus far President Kennedy has given no 
adequate explanation as to why he does not 
want the anti-Castro Cubans to fight the 
Castro-Soviet forces at any point they can 
make contact, 

Until the administration makes a more 


I think a good case can be made that the 
refugee raids are useful and that we ought 
not to discourage them or stand in their way. 

We say we want the Castro regime over- 
thrown. We say that only the Cuban people 
can bring it about. With those two condi- 
tions, who is to begin the process unless it is 
the Cuban refugees? 

You may believe that the hit-and-run 
raids are only insignificant, hectoring pin- 
pricks. So were Castro's first hit-and-run 
attacks on Batista. The only way to begin is 
to begin, 

Remember Hungary? Surely any prudent 
man could have told the latent and ferment- 
ing Hungarian freedom fighters that it would 
be fantastically foolhardy for them to con- 
sider attacking the occupying Soviet tanks 
with their bare fists and handmade grenades. 
But they did. You couldn't have prevented 
them. And despite the ultimate repression, 
it was a revolt for freedom which was worth 
all the bravery that went into it. Hungary 
is better off today for it. 

Admittedly there are risks for the United 
States in the Cuban hit-and-run raids. Cas- 
tro might sink an American boat in a spasm 
of anger. But might it not be better to deal 
with such an incident than to say that the 
Cuban freedom fighters must not decide how 
they shall fight for their freedom? 

The administration has said it will not be 
content until the last of Soviet forces are 
withdrawn from Cuban soil.” It can be hon- 
estly argued that the refugee raids may pro- 
vide an excuse for Moscow to keep Soviet 
troops in Cuba. The opposite may be nearer 
the truth. Is it likely that finding things 
calm in Cuba will provide any incentive for 
Mr. Khrushchey to cali his troops home? 

In 1960 Mr. Kennedy proposed that we 
should do more to help the Cuban resisters 
“both inside and outside Cuba.” Now that 
the refugees are regaining their morale after 
the Bay of Pigs, it seems ironic, at the very 
least, that the United States should send the 
FBI and the Coast Guard after them. 
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Telling the Cuban resisters what not to do 
isn't going to further the cause of a free 
Cuba. If the administration is convinced 
that the Cuban refugees are doing it wrong 
then, at the very least, it should be suggest- 
ing to them and helping them to do it right. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, a young 
lady in my congressional district, Miss 
Susan Cardwell, of Barkley Drive, Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., has succeeded in winning 
the Voice of Democracy contest in my 
State of Kentucky that was sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Miss 
Cardwell submitted a splendid and elo- 
quent essay under the title What My 
Freedom Means to Me” and I now wish 
to insert her essay and make it part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that many 
people throughout our Nation may read 
this very fine, prize-winning essay writ- 
ten by one of our Kentucky high school 
girls. The essay is as follows: 

Waar My FREEDOM Mrans To Mr 

Tonight, Iam dolng as I usually do about 
this time of day, I am doing as girls all over 
the world do at one time or another in their 
lives, I am doing as old men do sitting in 


or as he leaves for war, I am doing as children 


do, I am dreaming. 
I am dreaming of my senior year and of 


element is behind each of my dreams lies 
of opportunity. Only in America 
hope exist. Only in America could 
I dare to hope that my dreams would ever 


attacks were everyday things. This dream 
grew prospered, until it now stands as 
a brilliant symbol of the greatest nation 
on earth. 

Yes, my dreams are special, because I am 
an American. Only in America will my 
dreams have the opportunity to grow and 
develop into realities. Only in America 
could Edison's dreams of the electric light 
have existed. Only America would allow the 
dreams of Thomas Jefferson, Jonas Salk, or 
Robert Frost to develop into the important 
achievements that they are today. Our Na- 
tion was born of a dream. This dream was 
behind Washington at Valley Forge. Behind 

“our boys” at Okinawa, Iwo Jima, and Pork 


E 
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United States. This dream -inspired the 

of Daniel Webster, Thomas Paine, 
Samuel Rayburn and all of the other great 
statesmen who dedicated their lives to the 
duty of making America and her people the 
free individuals that they are. This dream 
makes America’s waters bluer, her pines 
taller, and her wind fresher and freer than 
that of any other nation on the face of the 
earth. 

And yet, America is more than a dream, 
she is reality in its truest sense. She is a liy- 
ing, prospering, symbol of prosperity, justice, 
truth, and brotherly love, She is “One na- 
tion under God.” 

She is my Nation, the Nation in which I 
invest all my hopes, my dreams, and even 
my future. 

And so, with this in mind, I return once 
again to my dreams. And perhaps I have 
gained a better understanding of my Na- 
tion, of her past, her present, her future, 
her hopes, her dreams, and of what my free- 
dom means to me. 


Ban the Bombers 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Chicago Sun-Times editorially 
endorsed H.R. 4058, which I introduced 
on February 21, 1963. This legislation 
would make the bombing of any building 
or other real or personal property a Fed- 
eral offense. 

It is my earnest hope that the Judi- 
ciary Committee will give serious consid- 
eration to my proposal. I believe the 
editorial in the Chicago Sun-Times very 
convincingly spells out the reasons this 
legislation should be approved. 

It is most encouraging to see a respon- 
sible newspaper like the Chicago Sun- 
‘Times take a positive stand on this much- 
needed legislation. Mr. Speaker, I deem 
it a great privilege to call the attention 
of my colleagues to this very fine edi- 
torial. 

; The Chicago Sun-Times editorial fol- 
OWS: 


BAN THE BOMBERS 


Last week Representative Roman C. Pucin- 
SKI, Democrat, of Illinois, asked the chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee for re- 
ports and an early hearing on HR. 4058, a 
bill sponsored by Puctwsxtr. 

PUcINSsE!’s bill would make the use of ex- 
plosives to damage or destroy any building or 
other real or personal property a Federal 
offense, The bill creates the rebuttable pre- 
sumption that the explosives used in the 
bombing were transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce with the knowledge or in- 
tent that the explosives were to be used for 
such purposes. 

The Sun-Times questioned Representative 
PucINsEI about applying the same logic of 
rebuttable presumption of interstate com- 
merce in every other crime. Puctnsxr takes 
the stand that bombings are peculiar and 
special unto themselves in that this is a pre- 
meditated crime, not only against an individ- 
ual, but against the entire community. 
Speaking from his years as a Chicago news- 
paperman before Puctnskr went to the Con- 
gress he further noted that for the most part 
these bombings are done by hired mobsters 
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who. come into Chicago from out of State 
and who leave the State jurisdiction after 
the crime to avoid detection and arrest. 

If the bombing of a place of business—or, Í 
as covered In Puctnsxr’s proposed bill, “any | 
building or other real or personal property | 
used for educational, religious, charitable, — 
residential, business or civic purposes —were 
to be made a Federal offense, as kidnaping | 
was, the bombers would think twice. It is 
one thing to terrorize and bomb a helpless | 
restaurant owner. It is quite another to take 
on the full might of the Federal Government. 

A businessman has the right, under the | 
Federal Constitution, to conduct his business 
without the interference of syndicate hood- 
lums. Puctnsxt’s bill (HR. 4058) is a good 
one and should receive the support of every 
businessman in Chicago. 


U.S. Aid Calls for Attack on Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL  ' 


OF MICHIGAN , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD | 
an article appearing in the Deseret News 
and Salt Lake Telegram of Salt Lake | 
City, Utah, on Thursday May 10, 1962. 
in which the distinguished Assistant | 
Secretary of Health, Education, and } 
Welfare gave warning of grave danger 
to the people of our beloved land from 


‘the fearful amount of poisoned and 


toxic substances which we are inserting | 
into our waters today. 
U.S. Am Catts For ATTACK ON POLLUTION | 


The United States still hasn’t solved water | 
pollution problems which have arisen dur- | 
ing the postwar period, said James M. Quig- | 
ley, Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- | 
tion and Welfare during a visit to Salt Lake 
Thursday. i| 

Mr. Quigley, who is here to dedicate 2 
water pollution laboratory, said “We would | 
be kidding ourselves if we thought we had 
solved the problem.” 

He referred to such homely pollutants 
as detergents, which were unknown before 
the war, and said these are real problems) 
for water sanitation. 

INSECTICIDES, TOO j 

“Insecticides and pesticides are also 6 i 

problem,” he said. These have increased in 

use among farmers since the war, and are | 
being washed into the Nation's streams. 

These poisons are “potentially a real prob- | 
lem and could develop into a serious situs” | 
tion soon in some areas,“ he said, It de- i 
pends on the water supply available.” 4 

He said the 3 had not developed 
adequate techniques to take care of these 
pollutants. For those problems that existed 
before the war all we have to do is be more 
vigorous in our enforcement,” he said. 

DIFFICULTY OF VIRUSES 

Another problem which has defied tech- 
nology is treatment of water with viruses in 
it. To date there is no evidence that these 
are harmful, but sometime the country will 
have to find a means to filter them, he said- 

Speaking at the dedication Thursday after- 
noon, Mr. Quigley said the “Federal Govern” 
ment has the resources, the scientific caps” | 
bilities and the enforcement power to clean 
up all our Nation’s streams and keep them | 
clean. į 
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“We plan to use these resources as we 
need them and particularly will we use them 
in the critical Colorado River Basin,” he 
added. 

He urged all those interested in water to 
Work toward new national goals described by 
President Kennedy—that of having sum- 
Clent water, sufficiently clean, at the right 
Place and at the right time. 

“As the country develops its efficiency in 
Use of water, the water is bound to increase 
in salinity,” he said. 

“We have a challenge facing us there,” he 
Said. Two years ago our concern was with 
Tadiation. Today it is salinity,” he added. 

“One thing we know is that we won't get 
more water.“ he said, but we will get more 
People. We've got to increase our efficiency. 
The matter of controlling pollution is be- 
Coming a real challenge.” 


Officials Press Orchard Mesa Sewage 
Cleanup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Orp an article appearing in the Grand 
Junction (Colo.) Sentinel of March 14, 
1962, describing some of the problems of 
Sewage disposal and the way the Colo- 
Tado River has come to be referred to in 
the language of the Grand Junction 
Sentinel as “one of the country’s long- 
est sewer lines.” 

Orrictats Press ORCHARD Mrsa SEWAGE 

CLEANUP 


(By Alice Wright) 
Something must be done about Orchard 
sewage, and soon. That's the word 
from health officials. 

The sewerline dumping raw sewage into 
the Colorado River at the Fifth Street Bridge 
has been branded as intolerable. 

So has the seepage bubbling up from doz- 
ens of septic tanks: Some of the seep un- 
doubtedly drains into the river. 

Health authorities, both county and State, 
are preparing to apply the squeeze if neces- 
ary, to correct the situation. 

Either the citizens get together and come 
Up with a concrete plan, or, there's always 
the court order route. 

Willing cooperation is preferable, because 
it is less costly and faster, according to Frank 
Brown, the State health department's sani- 
tation on the Western Slope. 

“We feel the citizens themselves should 
decide how they want to handle the matter,” 

to Everett Marsden, acting direc- 
tor of the Mesa County Health Department. 

Both men, incidentally, live on Orchard 


The situation there points up a problem 
Prevalent along much of the Colorado River, 
which has been referred to as one of the 
country's longest sewerlines. 

Two solutions are possible locally, Brown 
Says, The residents could form a sanitation 
Gistrict to construct a collection system and 
build a treatment plant. Or it could use 


the city’s two plants, which probably would 


Mean annexation. 

While the line dumps considerable raw 
Sewage into the river, it serves only a very 
&mall portion of the area, Brown says. Chief 
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contributors are a dairy, a trailer court, and 
several businesses along Highway 50 imme- 
diately south of the river. 

The problem area actually extends out to 
around 29 Road, between the river and 
Highway 50. All of the residences and busi- 
nesses in this area use septic tanks. 

Those residents who have been having tank 
trouble will not be hard to convince of the 
necessity, Brown says. Others may be. 

Septic tanks in general are usable for 
about 20 years, Brown says, although many 
of them will not last anything like that long. 
Their lifespan depends on the amount of 
water usage, the size of the tank, and soil 
conditions. 

The Mesa County Health Department is 
conducting a survey of the area to see how 
many residences and business places are tied 
into the existing line, and how many have 
been having trouble. 

The State health department has made 
some tests of effluents reaching the river 
and will make more, Brown says. 

When the survey is complete, the next 
step will be to call a public meeting and lay 
the facts on the line. 

Whatever plan the citizens adopt is bound 
to be expensive, Brown says. He believes 
annexation would be less expensive in the 
long run, because sewage collection lines 
could be tied into either or both of the city’s 
treatment plants. 

Lines could bridge the river, one to the 
plant which is immediately east of the Cli- 
max Uranium Mill, the other tied to the 
Fifth Street Bridge and dumping into the lift 
station there, for routing to the plant at 
First Street and North Avenue. 


Prayers Asked for the Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, the Most Rev- 
erend Arthur Lichtenberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Episco- 
palians and non-Episcopalians alike 
throughout the Nation were saddened 
last week to hear that the presiding bish- 
op of the Episcopal Church, the Most 
Reverend Arthur Lichtenberger, is suf- 
fering from Parkinson's disease, and will 
in all likelihood have to retire at the next 
convention of the Episcopal Church to be 
held in St. Louis next year. 

The Episcopal diocese of Springfield 
covers a substantial part of my congres- 
sional district, and it is with deep pride 
that I noted that our newly consecrated 
bishop, the Right Reverend Albert A. 
Chambers, was the first Episcopal bishop 
in our country to ask for diocesanwide 
home and public prayers for the ailing 
Episcopal presiding bishop. 

The leadership of Bishop Chambers is 
typical of the firm and constructive 
things he has done since he was conse- 
crated October 1, 1962, as the bishop of 
Springfield by Presiding Bishop Lichten- 
berger. 

I join the many members of Bishop 
Chambers’ Church and his friends in 
commending the diocese of Springfield’s 
leadership in this matter, and I hope 
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that the example being set in Illinois will 
be followed in other parts of the country. 

In a statement the Right Reverend 
. A. Chambers, bishop of Illinois, 
said: 


Like the human body, the holy, catholic, 
and apostolic church, of which the Episcopal 
Church is a living part, suffers when one of 
its key members suffers from a disabling dis- 
ease. Since the church is moreover the com- 
munion of saints, we ought to pray for one 
another, even as the faithful of other ages 
pray for us. 


Hochstein Sinfonia Achieves Merit Early 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, an or- 
chestra from my home community of 
Rochester, N.Y., has won outstanding 
acclaim for its rapid development. The 
Hochstein Sinfonia, after performing 
widely in its home area, recently took its 
talents on tour. One of the tour points 
was here in Washington, D.C., where the 
orchestra gave a notable concert in the 
Cramton Auditorium on the Howard 
University campus. This concert 
thrilled the audience and brought criti- 
cal praise to the performers. I take 
pleasure in noting the Hochstein Sin- 
fonia’s enthusiastic reception in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and commend to the 
reading of my colleagues this review 
from the Washington Evening Star: 

HOCHSTEIN SINFONIA ACHIEVES MERIT 
EARLY 
(By John Haskins) 

(Norx.— Hochstein Sinfonia, of Rochester, 
N.Y.; Paul Freeman, conductor. Soloist: 
Calvin Dash, baritone. At Cramton Audi- 
torium, Howard University. Program: Toc- 
cata,” Frescobaldi-Kindler; Allegro Moder- 
ato,” from “Symphony No. 8 in B Minor.“ 
Schubert; “Dance Rhythms for Orchestra,” 
opus 58, Riegger; orchestral prelude to act 
I, “Pelleas et Melisande,” Faure; “Il balen 
del suo soriso,” from “Il Trovatore," Verdi; 
prolog, from “I Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; 
“L'Arlesienne Suite,” Bizet.) 

The Hochstein Music School in Rochester 
was founded as a memorial to a Rochester 
violinist named David Hochstein, who was 
a combat casualty of World War I. Original- 
ly established as a school to train musical 
children, its enrollment has -expanded to 
include some 400 students, 4 to 73 years of 
age, with a specialized faculty of 48. 

The Hochstein Sinfonia, a 45-piece en- 
semble led by the school’s director, is one of 
those hybrid faculty-community groups 
which abound in musical centers, and its 
membership is mostly quite young. 

Conductor Freeman, born in Richmond, is 
a product of the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, and is currently a candidate 
for a doctorate in music at that institution. 
He is a properly schooled batoneer, some- 
what florid in a stately old-fashioned way, 
but businesslike on the um. His or- 
chestra plays well what it like to play, with 
good string tone. 

Baritone soloist Calvin Dash displayed a 
voice with a ringing top and an insufficient 
bottom. Nerves seemed to trouble his pro- 
jection during his recitative and aria from 
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“Tl Trovatore,” while there were times during 
the Pagliacci prolog when he suffered the 
embarrassment of being covered by the or- 
chestra. He did not always receive perfect 
support, which may have caused him to press 
a little. 

The best moments of the evening came 
in Hans Kindler's very free transcription of 
the Frescobaldi toccata, in Wallingford Rieg- 
ger's “Dance Rhythms” and in the Faure 
prelude. For an orchestra formed as recent- 
ly as 1960, and one of such heterogenous 
character as usually distinguishes voluntary 
groups, the ensemble has merit, 


Words Not Enough 
= EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an excellent editorial which appeared 
in the Dallas Morning News of March 20, 
1963. The editorial points out that 
President Kennedy has issued great ora- 
tory, but has taken little action toward 
moving Cuba out from under its Com- 
munist sphere. Text of the editorial is 
as follows: 

Worps Not ENOUGH 


“We will build a wall around Cuba, not a 
wall of mortar or brick or barbed wire, but 
a wall of dedicated men to protect their own 
freedom and sovereignty.” The words—by 
President Kennedy at the Inter-American 
Conference in Costa Rica—may strike a re- 
sponsive chord or appeal to the idealistic 
purposes of this Nation and its neighbors. 
But what do they mean? 

What is a wall of freedom? How does it, 
or how can it, protect the sovereignty of na- 
tions and the liberty of their peoples? 

Was there not a wall of freedom surround- 
ing Cuba before Fidel Castro came out of the 
hills to tyrannize its people? If the wall did 
not stop him then, how can it be expected 
to overthrow his regime now so well guarded 
by Soviet troops and weapons? 

Did a wall of freedom confronting the 
Soviet Union a few years ago prevent that 
aggressive colonialist nation from overrun- 
ning its neighbors in Eastern Europe? 

Has a wall of freedom overthrown the 
totalitarianism which enslaves the people 
of Hungary, Tibet, Red China, and other 
Red spots around the globe? 

Two months ago President Kennedy ad- 
dressed a crowd of Cuban exiles and pris- 
oners liberated from Castro's dungeons and 
told them it was “the strongest wish of the 
people of this country, as well as the peo- 
ple of this hemisphere, that Cuba shall one 
day be free again.” 

Then, as now, the President's wish was 
sincere and correct. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between wishes and effective action, 
a deep gulf between words and deeds. Each 
time the President makes one of these anti- 
Castro pep talks, his words demand the im- 
mediate response: “Fine, but how are we 
going to do it?“ 

At the same time Mr. Kennedy gave lip- 
service to the maintenance of freedom and 
sovereignty in the hemisphere, he rejected 
appeals from several of our Latin American 
neighbors for specific hard-line measures 
which might accomplish precisely what Mr. 
Kennedy has set forth as our ultimate goal. 
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Too many people—perhaps the President 
included—seem to share the naive notion 
that we are able to deal with Communists 
in the same way that we are able to deal 
with civilized nations. 

The fact is otherwise. Communists don’t 
play the game by our rules. They don’t gain 
power by a majority vote. They grab it by 
subversion, sabotage, Infiltration, dishonesty, 
and intrigue. 

Only yesterday, syndicated Columnist Vic- 
tor Riesel noted on the pages of this news- 
paper how the Soviets have used at least 
nine hot-, cold- and class warfare training 
centers in Cuba to expand their subversive 
operations in this hemisphere. This sub- 
version is not going to be combated by presi- 
dential phrases uttered from the White 
House, Miami, or San Jose, Costa Rica. It 
must be met head on by concrete elements 
of defense. 

At the very least, those elements should 
include stronger and more effective diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions against Cuba 
than we have instituted to date. 

Ultimately, however, the threat of sub- 
version can only be ended by eliminating its 
nerve center, the Cuban Communist regime. 
Measures directed toward this end—includ- 
ing the recognition of a free and democratic 
government in exile, the training and sup- 
plying of an effective underground network 
and the use of psychological warfare to build 
a sturdy resistance to communism within 
Cuba—must begin. And the sooner the 
better. 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962: 
Where We Stand Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
Li THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Eugene 
Braderman, Director, Bureau of Interna- 
tional Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, recently appeared before the 
House Small Business Committee and 
presented testimony on how the Trade 
Expansion Act is being implemented. He 
also testified as to the opportunities of 
small business in foreign trade. 

As a supplement to his testimony, I am 
pleased to have reprinted in the Recorp, 
under unanimous consent, a recent 
speech by Mr. Braderman on the present 
status of the Trade Expanison Act. 

The article follows: 

Tue TRADE EXPANSION ACT or 1962: WHERE 
We STAND TODAY 
(Address by Eugene M. Braderman, Director, 

Bureau of International Commerce, U.S. 

Department of Commerce, prepared for de- 

livery at the business conference on ex- 

panding California's share of world mar- 
kets, presented by the Los Angeles Regional 

Export Expansion Council, Town Hall, and 

the University of Southern California at 

the Biltmore. Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 

March 15, 1963) 

I am very glad to be with you. It is a real 
pleasure to meet with so many of the busi- 
nessmen who make Los Angeles and the 
State of California grow bigger and faster 
from year to year. 

As Secretary Hodges says, one of the great- 
est challenges we in this country face today 
is to make our economy move ahead faster. 
We must expand business profits and em- 
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ployment opportunities more rapidly in order 
to meet the needs of our expanding popula- 
tion. 

You are rising to the challenge. You are 
making every kind of economic enterprise 
flourish in California. 

As the head of the Bureau of International 
Commerce, where we work day in and day 
out to expand the international trade of the 
United States, Iam sure you expect me to be 
especially mindful of the benefits of a rising 
tide of trade, I will not disappoint you. 

I think you do not really need to be per- 
suaded that export business is excellent busi- 
ness. This meeting is an impressive demon- 
stration of your awareness of the importance 
of export expansion. 

California businessmen want to sell more 
goods abroad. They want to earn more ex- 
port profits. 

Export expansion will advance both the 
interests of business and the interests of 
the Nation. For business, exports mean 
greater profits; for the Nation—increased 
economic growth and a better balance-of- 
payments position. 

Last year we sold Just under $21 billion 
in U.S. goods in oversea markets. If we 
could increase our exports by 10 percent 
by about $2 billion—we could just about 
wipe out the deficit in our international bal- 
ance of payments. 

Can you think of a better way to show 
the world that the US. dollar is worth 8 
dollar—and that our free-enterprise econ- 
omy ts as good as we say it is? 

Business and Government share respon- 
sibility for expanding U.S. exports. 

Business has the job of selling. U.S. busi- 
nessmen have shown ou ingenuity, 
enterprise, and salesmanship in developing 
markets here at home. The same kind of 
drive will win the same kind of success 
in makets abroad. 

The Government has a twofold responsi- 
bility: (1) To help businessmen sell more 
overseas; and (2) to help remove unrea- 
sonable tariff and other barriers so that 
U.S. business can compete on a fair basis 
for a larger share of world sales. 

In the Commerce Department, it is the 
job of the Bureau of International Com- 
merce to help you sell more of your prod- 
ucts abroad. In the development of trade 
policy we present the views of industry in 
the councils of government. In terms of 
services, we offer you the possibilities of us- | 
ing trade missions, trade centers, and trade 
fair exhibitions to bring your products to 
the attention of potential customers abroad. 
With the advice of U.S. industry, we have 
developed a wide variety of specialized serv- | 
ices to help you make judgements respect- 
ing the choice among export techniques, to 
size up overseas markets, and to provide in- 
formation on concrete business leads de- 
veloped by our commercial officers in the 
Foreign Service. 

Over and above this, the Government must 
do every reasonable thing within its pow- 
er to make it easier for U.S. goods to en- 
ter world markets. We must gain truly com- 
petitive access to the European Common 
Market, This is our best regional market- 
But we must also concentrate on fair con- 
ditions of access to other world markets 
which now buy more than two-thirds of 
what we sell outside the United States. 

Tariffs impede our access to many over” 
sea markets, But tariffs—as well 
know—are not the only barriers to trade- 
Licensing controls, customs restrictions, and 
other administrative and technical regula- | 
tions—and practices—often make it dif- ` 
cult for U.S. goods to enter markets abroad: | 

Both tariff and nontariff barriers to trade 
must be reduced, if U.S. trade is to be ex- | 
panded successfully. The Government is 
taking a close look at all barriers that keep 
U.S. goods out of world markets or make ft | 
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difficult for U.S. goods to compete abroad. 
We are working to free the fiow of interna- 
tional trade. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 is our 
dest single instrument for opening the door 
to a-freer flow of international trade. It 
has been called the most important single 
Diece of legislation passed by the Congress 
last year. But the real task ahead is to 
translate this law into meaningful results 
tor U.S. industry and trade. 

The Trade Act provides the new American 
trade initiative President Kennedy urged 
to meet the challenges and opportunities of 
& rapidly chan world economy. I am 
happy to say that Secretary Hodges in par- 
ticular, and the Department of Commerce 
as a whole, played a significant role in de- 
veloping the Trade Expansion Act and in 
Presenting to Congress the Government's 
views and those of large segments of US. 
business. 

With the enactment of this measure, we 
m the United States have announced to the 
World that we intend to share in and con- 
tribute to a rising tide of trade. We have 
&asured the entire free world of our intention 
to join our trading partners at international 
Conference tables and work with them for 
mutual reduction of trade barriers, for mu- 
tual benefit. -~ 

By itself, the Trade Act does not open any 
trade opportunities for us. It is an instru- 
Ment for us to use, and we must use it to 
Sur maximum advantage. 

In brief, the Trade Act enables the Presi- 
dent to bargain with other nations for freer 
entry of our products by giving him broad 
3 to enter into reciprocal trade agree - 

ts. 


The President has two principal kinds of 
negotiating authority under the Trade Act. 
He has general authority to reduce duties 
by 50 percent in return for comparable tariff 
Cuts by other nations. This is the basic au- 
thority. It can be used in negotiating with 
Nations throughout the free world, including 
six-nation Common Market. Gradual, 
reci, reduction of tariffs over 5 years, 
as provided by the Trade Expansion Act, 
Would lower present barriers and raise the 
Sow of free-world trade substantially. 

The President also has authority, in nego- 
tlating with the Common Market, to bar- 
Bain tariffs down to zero on broad categories 
Sf goods in which the United States and 
the Common Market together supply 80 per- 

t pres- 


attempt to join the Common 
Therefore, in the forthcoming ne- 
Fotlations, we will be dealing primarily with 
the general 50-percent authority. The ad- 
ministration believes that it offers broad lati- 
tude for fruitful bargaining. 


Possibility that this zero authority to nego- 
Yate with the Common Market might still 
be used. 

As I have said, the 50-percent authority 
ls- the basic one, but, in addition, the Presi- 
dent has authority under the act to reduce 
to gero the tariff on any U.S. article now 
Autlable at 5 percent ad valorem or less. 

can also reduce or eliminate duties on 


On tropical agricultural and forestry prod- 
Ucts which we in the United States do not 


Cal products on a comparable, nondiscrimi- 
Ratory basis. 


Many less developed countries depend 
heavily on their earnings from exports of 
bananas, coffee, and other tropical cts. 

need export earnings to advance their 
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domestic progress and to pay for imports 
from the industrialized countries. This pro- 
vision of the act will be used to encourage 
such industrialized areas as the Common 
Market to reduce the barriers that now im- 
pede imports of tropical products from the 
less. developed countries. We look particu- 
larly for benefits to Latin American trade 
from use of this authority. 

In addition to providing these various 
types of authority for bargaining down 
tariffs, the act strengthens our hand in deal- 
ing with the problems of nontariff barriers. 
It directs the President to withhold tariff 
concessions or to take other action to ob- 
tain the removal of unreasonable or unjusti- 
fiable foreign import restrictions. 

President Kennedy, of course, will not en- 
gage personally in negotiations with other 
nations, even though he is ultimately re- 
sponsible. In the past, tariff negotiations 
were handled for the President by the De- 
partment of State. A major change under 
the new Trade Expansion Act provides that 
the whole negotiating process be directed by 
the President’s special representative for 
trade negotiations. 

Christian A. Herter, whom the President 
has appointed to this important post, and 
his deputy, William Gossett, are hard at 
work, preparing the ground for fruitful ne- 
gotiations. 

Working with Governor Herter and Mr. 
Gossett is a small staff, including experts 
recruited from the Commerce Department. 

The legislative authorities provided in the 
Trade Act, of course, are to be used as part 
of a negotiating package. This means that 
Governor Herter, working with the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture, State, and 
other agencies in the executive branch hav- 
ing principal responsibilities in this field, 
will develop a number of approaches to the 


bargaining pressure 
during each critical stage of negotiation. 

An interagency committee, established by 
the act, participates with Governor Herter in 
developing U.S. policies for the negotiations. 
It will also participate, with him, in guiding 
the entire course of the negotiations. This 
group is now at work. 

Secretary Hodges is a member of this top 
advisory committee. Commerce Department 
representatives, together with representa- 
tives from the State, Agriculture, Treasury, 
Defense, Interior, and Labor Departments, 
serve on various staff groups. These groups 
are developing facts, figures, and negotiating 
proposals for use by the Cabinet-level com- 


certain key Common Market and oversea 

t Officials to explore the major 
phases of the negotiations that lie ahead. 
Additional meetings, in which a group rep- 
resenting Mr. Herter’s office and the State 
and Commerce Departments is participating, 
are under way this week in Brussels, London, 
and Geneva. 

The task of working out precise, mutually 

agreeable arrangements for the formal ne- 
gotiations to be carried on later is what en- 
gages our closest attention now. This is 
where we stand today. 
. The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) is our channel for meeting 
and negotiating with other nations. The 
United States is 1 of 44 contracting parties 
to this multilateral trade agreement. Other 
countries also participate by special arrange- 
ment. 

We hope the next round of GATT negotia- 
tions will start early next year. The timing, 
as well as the scope and principles of negotia- 
tion, will be decided at the GATT ministerial 
meeting, which is scheduled tentatively for 
May 16 of this year. 

Meanwhile, there are many decisions that 
we—in Government and industry—must 
make. i 
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As in previous negotiations, U.S. business- 
men will have full opportunity to give the 
Government their views. There will be hear- 
ings, at which all interested parties can pre- 
sent thelr formal views on items which they 
feel should be withheld from consideration in 
the negotiations as well as on tariff conces- 
sions which they wish the United States to 
seek from other countries. 

These hearings, which will take place some 
months from now, will be announced well in 
advance by Governor Herter's office. The re- 
sults of the hearings will be submitted to 
the President, together with comments and 
evaluation by Commerce and other interested 
departments. 

The Commerce Department is deeply in- 
volved in the preparatory effort. We in the 
Bureau of International Commerce, with the 
assistance of colleagues in other parts of the 
Department, are especially active, It is up 
to us to develop and evaluate a large share of 
the information which will be used in deter- 
mining the U.S. position and in carrying on 
the negotiations. 

We need information from industry to do a 
good job for Industry. 

This is what we must find out: 

1. On what specific items do you want the 
United States to bargain for tariff concessions 
from other countries? Precisely how impor- 
tant are such tariff concessions in opening 
overses markets to U.S. goods or in expand- 
ing export sales? We want to develop the 
best possible want list. We need this infor- 
mation on a country-by-country and prod- 
uct-by-product basis. 

2. What are the specific nontariff barriers 
that interfere with your exports to 
oversea markets? We need examples, with as 
many facts and figures as you can give us, so 
that we will know what problems you en- 
counter, and how serious they are. In this 
way we can decide on the best way to attack 
these barriers. 

3. What tariff concessions should the 
United States offer in return for tariff cuts 
by other nations? On which items should we 
not offer tariff concessions, and why? We 
must have this information to develop our 
offer list. 

Right now in Washington, our most urgent 
task in preparing for the negotiations is to 
make up our want list. This is the list of 
items to which we will give top priority when 
the time comes to‘bargain for tariff conces- 
sions from other nations. 

You may wonder why we ask for your 
specific wants when the tariff authority per- 
mits reductions on a linear, or across-the- 
board basis. The reason is that across-the- 
board means different things to 
different people, and we have not yet de- 
cided, with other governments, what the 
precise procedure will be. We do pian to 
bargain for mutual concessions of up to 50 
percent but not on the item-by-item, 
country-by-country basis which was prac- 
ticed in the past. 

No one expects every duty within a com- 
modity grouping to be cut the same amount, ` 
straight across the board. Exceptions will be 
proposed on both sides. This is why we 
want the best detailed estimates U.S. busi- 
neesmen can give us on the importance of 
bargaining down tariffs on particular items. 
We want to be certain to insist that these 
high-priority items stay in negotiation and 
are not excluded by the other side. 

Industry alone can give us the factual in- 
formation we must have. 

To get it, the Commerce Department is 
holding separate consultations with groups 
representing the various segments of U.S. 
industry. The first consultations were held 
2 weeks ago. In all, we will be consulting 
with about 50 industry groups, including 
many of those represented here today. 

I have a tentative schedule with me. I 
will be glad to give more information about 
these consultations to anyone who asks. 
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To do industry and the Government the 
most good, there must be careful prepara- 
tion for these consultations, both by in- 
dustry and Government. I suggest that you 
start your homework right away. Now is the 
time to begin writing your briefs on what 


you need in the way of tariff cuts, country- - 


by-country and item-by-item. 

I also suggest that you write detailed briefs 
on the nontariff barriers you are encounter- 
ing abroad. Are your export markets limited 
by import quotas, administrative practices, 
special taxes or fees on imports, standards 
or specifications which tend to discriminate 
against U.S. exporters? 

As tariffs are reduced abroad, nontariff 
barriers could become the limiting factors 
in U.S. sales abroad. Obviously, it would be 
unrealistic to clear away tariff barriers, only 
to have nontariff barriers nullify our effort. 

You who are hurt by these nontariff ob- 
stacles to trade are the only ones who know 
specifically what they are and how they af- 
fect your oversea business. I urge you to 
give us the details. 

We will use this information in our deal- 
ings with other governments and work to 
have them eliminate or relax their restric- 
tions. ? 

If any of these restrictions are illegal 
under the GATT or trade agreements or other 
international rules, I can assure you that our 
Government will press for their elimination 
by every means at our command. 

But we cannot proceed without the facts. 
We must rely on you to supply them. 

I want to say a few words about the 
problem of negotiating with the European 
Common Market. In a few years, the Com- 
mon Market countries will reach their goal 
of a common external tariff, the so-called 
CXT, applicable to all countries outside 
their own area. Inside the Common Market, 
there will be virtual free trade. 

Our objective in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions is to get the common external tariff 
down as much as possible as quickly as 
possible. We want the CXT to come down 
before industry and agriculture in the Com- 
mon Market become too accustomed to the 
favored position which the common external 
tariff gives them in markets within the six 
member countries. Hence our interest in 
speed. 

There are conflicting reports from Europe 
as to the real interest of the Common Mar- 
ket in negotiations at this time, Certainly, 
protectionist forces are present in the Com- 
mon Market and may develop further. No 
doubt some Europeans would prefer to 
“leave well enough alone” and relegate tariff 
reduction to the indefinite future. 

We hope—but right now we cannot say 
more than this—that the forward-looking 
elements in the Common Market will prevail 
and that the Common Market will prove to 
be outward looking rather than inward 
looking. 

Our great bargaining strength with the 
Common Market is that tariff negotiations 
by all the major and many minor trading 
countries offer the possibility of more mar- 
kets and better markets throughout the 
world. 5 

This brings me to my next point. The 
forthcoming negotiations, of course, will not 
be bargaining sessions for the United States 
and the Common Market alone. We expect 
all GATT countries to participate meaning- 
fully. 

The United Kingdom has already indicated 
its intention to do so. Canada, too, has al- 
ways played an important part in tariff ne- 
gotiations. It continues to offer a great 
market for U.S. goods, just as the United 
States offers an important market for Cana- 
dian goods. 

We expect Japan, our second best custom- 
er after Canada, to participate meaningfully 
in the tariff negotiations ahead of us. We 
think there are important reasons for Japan 
to participate. A particular inducement is 
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that the United States and the prosperous 
Common Market offer ever increasing pros- 
pects for Japanese goods. Japan, in order to 
earn the right to tariff and other conces- 
sions which would open markets to Japa- 
nese goods, obviously must be prepared to 
make meaningful concessions itself. By this 
I mean not only tariff cuts, but also the 
elimination of quantitative restrictions and 
other nontariff restrictions on imported 


We have good reason to believe that coun- 
tries such as Japan and Canada will find it 
desirable to participate seriously in the 
negotiations. 

The less developed countries pose a some- 
what special question. We know that in 
general their foreign exchange earnings are 
inadequate to meet their development needs 
and, in some instances, the consumption 
requirements of their people. 

However, we do not propose that the less 
developed countries should get a free ride 
by receiving tariff concessions from all the 
developed countries and making no similar 
concessions themselves. It is in their own 
interest that they develop a reasonable 
cost structure and that they promote. a ra- 
tional development of their economies. 

Tariff reductions may help them do this. 
Certainly, these countries should be willing 
to consider committing themselves to bind- 
ing their existing tariffs and to forego the 
possibility of arbitrarily raising duties in the 
future. Beyond this, they might be urged 
to accept a type of overall ceiling on tariff 
rates. 

In the coming months many questions are 
bound to arise. Each country will naturally 
have particular problems it will want left 
out of the negotiations or considered in some 
special way. We will be reasonable but firm 
in pursuit of our objectives. But we must 
not—we will not—let ourselves be side- 
tracked. 

The aim of the United States is to get 
meaningful, trade-generating concessions. 
We want to open more markets for US. 
goods, so that U.S. firms that want to sell 
abroad—and all U.S. producers should—can 
do so. We are determined to move ahead 
to our goal—and yours. 


The President and His Keynesian Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes an observer who is neither a 
Republican nor a Democrat can see a pic- 
ture more clearly than the artist who 
either has painted it or who may want to 
paint it. è 

In the present, confused state of White 
House policy on our economy, it is re- 
freshing to read an article by Wilhelm 
Roepke, a German scholar, on the direc- 
tion this country is taking. The follow- 
ing article appeared in today's Wall 
Street Journal and is an excellent 
analysis: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 1, 1963] 
WASHINGTON'S ECONOMICS: A GERMAN 
ScHOLAR SEES Nation Moving Into FISCAL 

SOCIALISM 

(By Wilheim Roepke) 

(Norx.— This article, originally written in 
German, has been adapted by Prof. Pat- 
rick M. Boarman of Bucknell University. 
Professor Roepke, a longtime student of the 
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American economy, left Germany when Hit- 
ler came to power. Since 1937, he has been 
on the faculty of the Graduate School of In- 
ternational Studies of the University of Ge- 
neva in Switzerland. He is the author of 
“Economics in the Free Society,” translated 
by Professor Boarman and recently published 
in this country by Henry Regnery Co.) 

Thirty years ago, I published an article 
severely criticizing the economic policies 
then being pursued by President Roosevelt in 
the name of a “New Deal.” “The grave ques- 
tion arises,” so my article concluded, “of 
what will become of us all when the eco- 
nomically most powerful country in the 
world allows itself to be led by anticapitalist 
slogans to certain ruin.” 

If, today, one were to subject the economic 
policies of the Kennedy administration to s 
similar analysis, the criticism would doubt- 
less be less severe.. It is hardly possible to 
equate what the “New Frontier” has thus 
far accomplished with the upheaval of the 
American economy engineered by Roosevelt. 
But enough has been done to warrant deep 
concern. Of particular interest to the econo- 
mist is the fact that the overall policies of 
the Kennedy administration, including those 
pursued in the arena of world politics, are 
shaped to an unusual degree by specific 
economic theories. It is these theories which 
help explain, in particular, the clear defeats 
which the administration's economic pro- 
gram has thus far suffered. | 

It is worthy of note, to begin with, that the 
two principal problems which confronted the 
Kennedy administration at its inception are 
still unresolved. The deficit in the balance 
of payments and the associated gold loss still 
continue, nor is there any evidence that the 
ship of the American economy is any nearer 
than before to the open waters of full em- 
ployment and full production. Both of these 
phenomena, however, are intimately inter- 
related. 

SHIFTING THE BLAME 


Where a country suffers from a balance-of- 
payments deficit, there is always a strong 
temptation—and the Kennedy administra- 
tion has succumbed to it to a degree to 
shift the burden of the blame, if not to 
unlucky juxtapositions of the stars, then to 
other countries. The weakness of the dollar 
is attributed not to discrepancies between 
cost and price levels in the United State 
and abroad, especially in respect to interna- 
tionally traded goods, but to excessive capi- 
tal exports. From this the conclusion 
easily drawn that the dollar is less in need 
of an internal policy of strict monetary and 
fiscal discipline than of a reduction of the 
burden on the balance of payments stem 
ming from capital exports. To help in thé 
accomplishment of the latter objective, pro- 

are advanced which would restrain 
the outflow by exchange control, discrimina 
tory taxation of foreign earnings, and other 
drastic devices which have little in common 
with a free enterprise economy. Simultane” | 
ously, other countries are cordially (and 
sometimes not so cordially) invited to as | 
sume an increased share of the U.S. burden 
of defense and foreign aid. | 

The theory fs seductive in its simplicity: 
A country suffering from a balance-of- | 
payments deficit, no matter how rich ( 
the United States remains far and away the 
country with the richest endowment of cap” | 
ital) must curtail its export of capital 
Corresponding to this is the view that? 
country “enjoying” a bnlance-of-paymen® 
surplus, however capital-poor it may 
(West Germany, for example), must on th 
very account strive to achive a net ex | 
of capital. The truth is that the one arg” 
ment is as untenable as the other, for 
both cases disturbances of external eq 
rium are wrongly identified with changes z 
internal capital wealth. What is needful 
that a country adjust its balance of py, 
ments (by means of appropriate interna 
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policies) to its capital resources, not- its 
capital resources to its balance of payments. 
THE WAGE SPIRAL 

The root cause of the balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties of the United States is the 
internal wage and fiscal inflation which has 
been allowed to develop in that country. 
The official assurances that these sources of 
inflation have been stopped up carry little 
conviction because both wage inflation and 
budget deficits financed by bank reserves 
rather than by genuine savings have in- 
creased uninterruptediy. It is not sufficient 
in the American case merely to hold wage 
increases within the limits which the Gov- 
ernment has designated as politically or 
socially desirable. What is necessary is that 
wage increases be held well below produc- 
tivity increases; realistically, they should 
be suspended altogether. But in fact a 
number of the most powerful American 
unions have not even managed to hold their 
wage demands within the administration's 
“guidelines.” 

It is the labor unions, in the final analysis; 
whch must be accounted responsible for the 
fact that wages for the past 5 years have 
been pushed ever higher, in spite of per- 
sistently high levels of unemployment, plac- 
ing the American monetary authorities in 
the perpetual dilemma either of accepting 
the unemployment caused by high wages or 
of overcoming it by inflation, The intem- 
perance of the American unions, in turn, is 
bolstered both by the administration's 
Policy of deliberately favoring labor and by 
its overall economic philosophy. The latter 
is based for the most part on monetary 
expansionism of an extreme type, distilled 
from a schematic and mechanical Keynesian- 
ism, Almost routinely, the managers of the 
New Frontier look upon any and all eco- 
nomic problems as ultimately soluble by an 
increase in the level of effective demand. 

It is no accident that the principal archi- 
tect of the administration's economic policy. 
Prof. Walter Heller, is the same person 
who in 1953 urgently advised the Bonn 
Government to cure the then substantial 
unemployment in West Germany—unem- 
Ployment which was clearly due to a short- 
age of capital and hence definitely not of 
the “Keynesian” variety—with a bold pro- 
gram of monetary expansion. His advice, 
had it been followed, would have pushed 
the young German market economy ineluc- 
tably to its doom over the cliffs of inflation. 
The Heller philosophy, which the West Ger- 
mans fortunately rejected, is one character- 
ized by a perpetual impatience to give free 
retn to the money-creating mechanisms of 
society, Obsessed by fear of deflation, it is 
blind to the danger of inflation which per- 
sists undiminished in the almost ritually 

‘recurring “rounds” of wage increases. Nor 
is the danger of infiation any less serious 
because it emerges in the American case in 
conjunction with unemployment and bust- 
ness . Indeed, it is precisely in 
this combination that it is most to be feared. 

It is not easy to restore the world's con- 
fidence in a currency which has suffered, as 
the dollar has, from protracted ilinegs. Even 
the support for the dollar provided by the 
international community, as indubitable a 
sign as it is of the price which other 
countries are prepared to pry to underwrite 
the “key currency,” cannot dispel the dis- 
turbing possibility which has been summed 
up in a famous phrase of TaNeyrand’s: “A 

which needs support is a ministry 
Which will fall." Of decisive importance, 
therefore, is the overcoming of the basic 
deficit itself. 
EMEERS MAY FLAME UP 

Doubtless the current inflationary tenden- 
cies in Europe will case the task of the 
Americans in moving in an anti-inflationary 
direction. The probability is then that the 

ce-of-psyments deficit will be reduced, 
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providing other circumstances are favorable, 
But to the extent that this hoped-for de- 
velopment does in fact take place, there 
arises the danger that under the double in- 
fluence of labor union monopoly and the 
doctrinaire pursuit of ever higher levels of 
“effective demand,” the embers of American 
inflation, now only glimmering under the 
ashes, will again flame up. In this case, 
international confidence in the dollar will 
again decline, possibly to a critical degree. 

The danger of a too precipitate expansion 
of demand is the more serious where the 
belief persists that only in this way can the 
unsatisfactory domestic performance of the 
economy be improved. The forces involved 
in economic growth and prosperity are much 
more complex than is suggested in such a 
simple model. Thus, there can be little 
doubt that the functioning of the American 
economy has been slowed both by the rela- 
tive shrinkage of profits, itself a result of 
increases in wages in a period of relative 
stagnation and underutilization of capacity, 
and by uncertainties about the future en- 
gendered by the attitudes and practices of 
the Kennedy administration. 

In particular, the ruthless use of Govern- 
ment power to roll back the price increases 
with which United States Steel had at- 
tempted to compensate for increased labor 
costs constituted a step in the direction of 
a controlled economy and “repressed in- 
fiation.” As such, it was a severe blow to 
public confidence, To the inevitable hazards 
of daily economic life, including those im- 
posed by unbridled labor power, was added 
a vast and continuing uncertainty respecting 
the Government's readiness to accept the 
outcome of market processes. In short, the 
frustrations experienced under Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, which failed in spite of years of 
effort to generate genuine economic expan- 
sion and prosperity, have reappeared on the 
New Frontier. 

RISE OF FISCAL SOCIALISM 


The similarity between the New Deal 
and New Frontier finds expression not only 
in the general decline in business confidence 
which the latter has provoked but in an 
openly defiant glorification of big Govern- 
ment“ and in the fiscal megalomania which 
serves this questionable ideal. 

We have to do here with an approach to 
economic problems which may be described 
as fiscal socialism. Increasingly, it has come 
to the fore as the key technique of the Social- 
ist program in the development countries as 
the classical goals of socialism—socialization 
of private property and planned economy— 
have diminished in attractiveness. In a re- 
cent session of the West German Parliament, 
the budget expert of the Socialist Party was 
moved to remark that “the continuous en- 
largement of the government budget is a fact 
which will shock only the naiye members of 
the population.” The observation itself, 
however, marks merely the continuance of a 
tradition which began with the Jacobins of 
the French Revolution. 

The Kennedy administration stands clear- 
ly in this general tradition, as its pronounce- 
ments amply attest, and in this respect too it 
is continuing Roosevelt's New Deal. A prom- 
inent explorer on the New Frontier, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, has in his 
widely read book, “The Affluent Society.“ a 
theory in behalf of fiscal giantism whose 
stylistic elegance, if not its logic, has seduced 
many. Seldom has the conviction that Gov- 
ernment expenditures insure a wiser use of 
the people’s income been put forward with 
such disarming candor. But Mr. Galbraith 
notwithstanding, the elephantiasis of con- 
temporary government expenditures in gen- 
eral, and those of the United States in par- 
ticular, is verily a pathological process. In it 
is expressed the tendency for the increasingly 
centralized state of our times to surround 
like a parasitical vine both society and econ- 
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omy and, by sapping the strength of the 
latter, to deny itself the means of life. 

Clearly, there are limits to the process 
of continuing growth of government, limits 
which may be exceeded only by eroding and 
ultimately destroying the spiritual, political, 
and economic foundations of a healthy demo- 
cratic society. 

ROSTOW'S THEORY 


The role played by theories of this sort in 
the shaping of American policy is evident as 
well in the esteem in which the administra- 
tion holds the economist and economic his- 
torian, Walt W. Rostow. In his famed essay, 
“The Stages of Economic Growth,” Rostow 
argues that the prime forces moving a coun- 
try through the several stages of economic 
development are technology and capital for- 
mation. Carried forward by the engine of 
capital investment the economy ultimately 
reaches a stage at which it takes off like an 
airplane from the ground. The development 
process is allegedly the same everywhere, 
Germany and the United States in the past, 
or Canada and the Soviet Union at present— 
all are subjected to precisely similar mech- 
anisms of growth. 

When the stage of takeoff has been reach- 
ed, a country will rise with increasing speed 
toward economic maturity and level off at 
the stage of high mass consumption. In 
turn, economic maturity and the transition 
to mass prosperity (and here the economic 
hypothesis subtly becomes a determinant of 
world policy) are accompanied by demo- 
cratization and liberalization. This is a 
process, it ts implied, which of itself will 
serve to brake the political expansionism of 
the Communist countries. The latter, that 
is to say, will grow directly from their teens 
into settled middle age—a development 
which is to be awaited with patience and 
forbearance. Time is on the side of reason 
and freedom; anticommunism which takes 
communism at its face value is mere hys- ` 
teria. 

If this theory is to be set in its proper 
framework, it must be remembered that the 
genuine progressive, believing mankind to 
be on the road to the millenium, finds in 
communism a most disturbing challenge to 
his Weltanschauung. His irresistible desire 
is to fit it somehow or other into his opti- 
mistic vision of the future. He is forever on 
a search for new theories calculated to dem- 
onstrate the innocuousness of communism's 
satanic drive to overturn and enslave the 
world. For communism then ceases to be 
an affront to progressivist optimism; on the 
contrary, it emerges as a comrade in arms in 
the march toward progress. 

Such theories of Communist innocuous- 
ness, it is safe to say, have played a more 
important role in the advance of communism 
to its present power than has the whole 
panoply of Communist tanks, rockets, and 
divisions. Rostow's theory, in particular 
constitutes little more than a new version 
of Rooseveltian illusionism in the dress of 
economic determinism (a determinism which 
is not nearly as far removed from that of 
Marx as Professor Rostow seems to think). 
But even as an economic hypothesis, it can-* 
not stand, To see in an increase in the 
merely technical accouterments of the 
economy the ultimate engine of economic 
development, is to confess to the crassest 
form of materialism in which everything 
spiritual, political, and moral is robbed of its 
decisive role in the life of society. But the 
most egregious and alarming defect of the 
Rostovian growth model is its total indif- 
ference to the kind of economic system 
within which growth occurs. 

HOW THE RICH GOT RICHER 

Progress in science and technology and 
increases in physical capital are necessary 
but by no means sufficient conditions for 
improvement in the welfare of the peoples 
of the world. The rich countries of today 
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are rich because to these necessary condi- 
tions is added the further condition of a 
specific economic system functioning within 
a specific legal and philosophical framework. 
But the economic system of which we speak 
is none other than the market economy; the 
framework we have in mind is none other 
than the assemblage of spiritual, moral, and 
political postulates upon which such an eco- 
nomic system depends. Only those unwill- 
ing to face facts can deny that prosperity 
for the masses in any real sense is found 
today only within that sharply defined area 
which is constituted of the fully developed 
industrial countries of the free world. 
While the onesided economism of current 
theory is remarkable enough, its political 
purblindness is downright menacing. Its 
unforgivable error is its disregard of the 
essence of communism as a cultural, social 
and practical system imbued with the apoc- 


pseudo-religion. 
highly active volcano. It is the mark of a 
dangerous naivete to regard it as extinct 
(and hence something to be turned into a 
sort of tourist attraction) merely because it 
occasionally stops spewing out ashes and 
lava. To reduce it to a mere technique of in- 
dustrial growth is as absurd as to downgrade 
national socialism to a method by which 
Germany was provided with a network of 
autobahns. 

So it is that false economic theories can 
terminate in national and in international 
policies which must end not only in bitter 
disappointment but increased peril for the 
still free half of humanity. And this is ex- 
cuse enough for an economist to step out- 
side his accustomed pursuits to enter a pro- 
test and a warning. 


One of the Most Dramatic Moments in All 
Industry—The Honorable Leonor K. 
Sullivan Christens the SS “Export 
Champion,” and Explains Its Signifi- 
cance to Our Nation’s Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives, and as a 
Member of Congress who for 16 years 
has had the honor of representing a dis- 
trict which includes one of the greatest 
ports in the world, the port of Baltimore, 
I have had occasion frequently to attend 
the launchings of new ships for mer- 
chant marine and Navy. A launching 
is always a most impressive event, and 
represents the culmination of many man- 
hours of labor and of great investments 
of funds in creating a new ship which 
will carry the American flag on the high 
seas. 

Customarily, a charming lady smashes 
a bottle of champagne against the bow 
as the ship slides down the ways, and 
then, later, she expresses her pride in 
the vessel. 

A ship launching which I attended last 
Thursday in Chester, Pa., was another 
such occasion, but with a very significant 
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difference. The ship was the SS Er- 
port Champion, built by Sun Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., for the American 
Export Lines—one of our sister ships of 
12,528 deadweight tons, with a cargo 
capacity of 800,000 cubic feet, a speed of 
1812 knots, rated horsepower of 13,750, 
and overall length of 493 feet. The four 
ships display an unusual profile for cargo 
vessels, with an engine-aft arrangement 
for maximum cargo carrying capacity. 
J. J. Henry Co., Inc., was the naval 
architectural firm for the four ships, 
which have General Electric cross com- 
pound steam turbine main engines with 
double reduction gears, and 20-foot 
diameter, 5-blade propellers revolving at 
110 revolutions per minute. 

These are outstanding cargo ships, and 
are part of our subsidized American flag- 
merchant marine. The SS Export 
Champion is designed for use on trade 
route No. 10—line B—U.S. Atlantic/ 
Mediterranean and Black Seas—freight 
service. 

CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN ACTS AS SPONSOR 


I said the ship launching Thursday of 
the SS Export Champion was an oc- 
casion similar to many others I have 
witnessed, but with a very significant 
difference. As is customary, a charming 
lady smashed a bottle of champagne 
against the bow at the exact split second, 
and then later expressed her pride in the 
vessel. The lady who performed the im- 
portant role of sponsor of the SS Ex- 
port Champion was our own colleague in 
the House of Representatives, and my 
esteemed colleague, a senior member of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri, the Honorable Leonor K. SULLI- 
van, and it was her participation which 
made this an unusual occasion. 

Mrs. SuLLIvaAN not only performed 
the customary tasks to a spon- 
sor of a ship, but made an outstanding 
address following the launching, and dis- 
cussed the importance of this ship, and 
of our entire American-flag merchant 
marine to the people of the United 
States. Never before, to my knowledge, 
has the sponsor of a cargo vessel been a 
woman with as great an understanding 
of the significance of the event to our 
Nation as the conscientious and well-in- 
formed Congresswoman from Missouri, 
who is now serving for the 11th year on 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Panama Canal. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN described the moment 
when the ship started on its way to deep 
water as “one of the most dramatic mo- 
ments in all industry.” I think it was 
a very apt description, and, as she per- 
formed the sponsoring rites, she made me 
proud, as all of us in the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have been proud, at 
that moment. 

Later, in her remarks following the 
launching, she made me even prouder of 
her as a colleague in the Congress for 
her eloquent and informative talk. I 
want to share that pride with the rest 
of the Members, Mr. Speaker, and so I 
submit the text of Congresswoman SUL- 
LIVAN’s address, for inclusion as part of 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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REMARKS OF CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, FOLLOWING LAUNCHING OF SS “Export 
CHAMPION,” SUN SHIPYARD, CHESTER, PA. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MarcH 28, 1963 
My wish today—my prayer—in christening 

the SS Export Champion is that all who 

serve aboard this vessel in the years ahead 
will always have the same pride of identi- 
fication with her that we will always have 
as a result of participating in her launching. 

The men and women of Sun Ship, who 
have devoted nearly 1 million man-hours of 
skilled hard work in transforming assorted 
lengths and shapes of steel and pipe and 
other materials into a rugged, fast, seaworthy 
carrier of the cargoes of world commerce, 
cannot help but be deeply proud of their 
handiwork, and I congratulate them for the 
excellence of their labors. 

And to Admiral Will and his associates of 
American Export Lines, there is the pride 
of seeing their industrial vision become a 
reality here, in seeing a great project for 
the expansion of a great shipping line come 
to fruition in the form of the fourth ship 
in this unusual new design. 

As a woman who has just enjoyed one of 
the great privileges traditionally reserved to 
women—the opportunity to officiate at one 
of the most dramatic moments in all in- 
dustry—the moment when a high-and-dry 
hull suddenly begins Its plunge into deep 
water and its emergence as a ship—TI shall 
always treasure my memories of that mo- 
ment, and relive again and again the glorious 
experience of christening a fine ship. 

My pride of identification with this ship 
goes even deeper than that, however, for 
the SS Export Champion, which I shall 
always regard now as a personal possession 
I have merely placed on loan to its oper- 
ators, symbolizes for me the entire American 
merchant marine, with which I have be- 
come closely familiar during 10 years in Con- 
gress as a member of the committee of the 
House of Representatives which has legis- - 
lative jurisdiction over merchant marine 
affairs. In that capacity, I have attended 
numerous launchings for a variety of vessels, 
and have invariably been thrilled when the 
champagne crashed against the bow, and 
the blocks were battered away, and the ship 
slowly moved, and then raced down the ways. 
But thanks to those who have given me the 
privilege today of sponsoring the Fxport 
Champion, the merchant marine will here- 
after always be symbolized for me by this 
one vessel. I shall watch for the reports of 
her comings and goings, Each time she 
returns to home port from her travels in 
the Mediterranean or Black Sea, I shall have 
the feeling that “my ship has come in.” 

The SS Export Champion belongs, in s 
sense, to all of the American people, as do 
all of our vessels in the subsidized American- 
fiag merchant marine. Congress is provid- 
ing currently about $300 million a year for 
assistance in the construction of such ships, 
and in their operation. But this is no gift, 
no handout, to a few ship builders or fleet 
operators. This is an investment by the 
people of the United States in a major arm 
of national defense, the bridge of ships 
which helped so decisively in the winning 
of World War II, the ships which today speed 
our cargoes to our troops abroad, and to 
friends and allles around the world—modern 
ships, fast ships, désigned for today's needs, 
including the possible needs of wartime mili- 
tary support. The so-called subsidies are 
necessary in order to enable American enter- 
prise to compete on a more equal basis with 
foreign firms in both the operation of and 
the construction of our merchant ships. 
Otherwise, our flag would virtually disappear 
from the masts of the world’s cargo ships. 
And there are reciprocal requirements: The 
operator must provide for the periodic, sys- 
tematic replacement of ships on a long- 
range basis, and must agree to return to the 
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Government a share of profits exceeding a 
specified level. i 

Above all, be he must operate under the 
American fiag, which means under condi- 
tions of employment and safety on the high 
seas which far exceed those of any other 
maritime power. Incidentally, our mer- 
chant marine employs more than 200,000 
people from every section of this country, 
at wages equal to the best in American in- 
dustry as a whole. 

But lest we fall into the mistake of con- 
sidering these programs of aid to the mer- 
chant marine and to those who work in 
related activities as an expensive drain on 
our Treasury and our economy, it should 
be realized that the economic aspects con- 
stitute a two-way street; for instance, this 
industry, including seagoing, shoreside, 
shipbuilding, and ship repair segments, con- 
tributes better than $5 billion annually to 
the U.S. economy, and helps to reduce the 
deficit in our balance of payments by be- 
tween $600 million and $1 billion a year. 
And, of course, such an industry and its 
employees pay very, very substantial Fed- 
eral taxes. 

These are facts I had to learn 10 years ago 
as a midwestern Member of Congress serving 
on the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. I was, and am, from Missouri, 
and had to be shown. And I was shown. 
I have always supported the American mer- 
chant marine in their united efforts to ob- 
tain legislation needed to expand and 
strengthen this industry. i 

Is it any wonder, then, that I am deeply 
proud, highly honored, and profoundly 
moved by the privilege I have had today to 
sponsor a great new addition to the Amer- 
ican-flag fleet? The SS Export Champion, 
long before any cargb is loaded into her 
holds, already carries our great pride in the 
role she will fulfill. 

May this ship, a true champion always, 
and those who man her, meet their forth- 
coming challenges of time and space and 
the elements with resolute confidence born 
of the strength you have built into her solid 
steel hull. And may each voyage not only 
be undertaken with eager excitement, but 
also be completed in harmony, and with full 
success. 


Fiscal Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
warning is given the people of this Na- 
tion by a modern scholar, Prof. Wilhelm 
Roepke, in his article entitled Washing- 
ton’s Economics,” in the Wall Street 
Journal of Monday, April 1, 1963. Fis- 
cal socialism is the goal of the New 
Frontier, continuing the master plan of 
the New Deal. 

Mr. Heller, Mr. Rostow, Mr. Gal- 
braith, and Mr. Schlessinger are among 
the chief proponents abetted by devotees 
of Keynesianism and the labor leaders of 
our day. 

The lessons and truisms of capitalism, 
of a free people in a free society, are 
forgotten, as the liberal-radicals try to 
replace these bulwarks of a spiritual and 
Moral people, a people answerable only 
individually to their Creator. 

Will our people wake up to the designs 
of these architects of socialism, of 
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slavery, enough to change our course 
back to capitalism or not? That's the 
burning question today. 

The Members of Congress should be in 
the forefront of preserving our liberties 
and capitalism, the only economic sys- 
tem possible for a free people. So it is 
I commend this article to my colleagues: 
WASHINGTON'S Economics: A GERMAN SCHOL- 

an SEES NaTIon Moving INTO Fiscal So- 

CIALISM 

(By Wilhelm Roepke) R 

(Note.—This article, originally written in 
German, has been adapted by Prof. Pat- 
rick M. Boarman of Bucknell University. 
Professor Roepke, a longtime student of the 
American economy, left Germany when Hit- 
ler came to power. Since 1937, he has been 
on the faculty of the Graduate School of 
International Studies of the University of 
Geneva in Switzerland. He is the author of 
“Economics of the Free Society,” translated 
by Professor Boarman and recently published 
in this country by Henry Regnery Co.) 

Thirty years ago, I published an article 
severely criticizing the economic policies then 
being pursued by President Roosevelt in the 
name of a “New Deal.” "The grave question 
arises,” so my article concluded, “of what 
will become of us all when the economically 
most powerful country in the world allows 
itself to be led by anticapitalist slogans to 
certain ruin.” - 

If, today, one were to subject the economic 
policies of the Kennedy administration to a 
similar analysis, the criticism would doubt- 
less be less severe. It is hardly possible to 
equate what the “New Frontier” has thus 
far accomplished with the upheaval of the 
American economy engineered by Roosevelt. 
But enough has been done to warrant deep 
concern. Of particular interest to the econ- 
omist is the fact that the overall policies 
of the Kennedy administration, including 
those pursued in the arena of world politics, 
are shaped to an unusual degree by specific 
economic theories, It is these theories which 
help explain, in particular, the clear defeats 
which the administration's economic pro- 
gram. has thus far suffered. 

It is worthy of note, to begin with, that 
the two principal problems which confronted 
the Kennedy administration at its inception 
are still unsolved. The deficit in the balance 
of payments and the associated gold loss still 
continue, nor is there any evidence that the 
ship of the American economy is any nearer 
than before to the open waters of full em- 
ployment and full production. Both of these 
phenomena, however, are intimately inter- 
related. 

SHIFTING THE BLAME 

Where a country suffers from a balance-of- 
payment deficit, there is always a strong 
temptation—and the Kennedy administra- 
tion has succumbed to it to a degree—to 
shift the burden of the blame, if not to un- 
lucky juxtapositions of the stars, then to 
other countries. The weakness of the dollar 
is attributed not to discrepanices between 
cost and price levels in the United States 
and abroad, especially in respect to inter- 
nationally traded goods, but to excessive 
capital exports. From this the conclusion is 
easily drawn that the dollar is less in need 
of an internal policy of strict monetary and 
fiscal discipline than of a reduction of the 
burden on the balance of payments stem- 
ming from capital To help in the 
accomplishment of the latter objective, pro- 
posals are advanced which would restrain the 
outflow by exchange control, discriminatory 
taxation of foreign earnings, and other 
drastic devices which have little in common 
with a free enterprise economy. Simulta- 
neously, other countries are cordially (and 
sometimes not so cordially) invited to as- 
sume an increased share of the U.S, burden 
of defense and foreign aid. 
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The theory is seductive in its simplicity, 
A country suffering from a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, no matter how rich (and the 
United States remains far and away the 
country with the richest endowment of 
capital) must curtail its export of capital. 
Corresponding to this is the view that a 
country enjoying a balance-of- payments 
surplus, however capital-poor it may be 
(West Germany, for example), must on this 
very account strive to achieve a net export 
of capital. The truth is that the one argu- 
ment is as untenable as the other, for in 
both cases disturbances of external equilib- 
rium are wrongly identified with changes in 
internal capital wealth. What is needful is 
that a country adjust its balance of pay- 
ments (by means of appropriate internal 
policies) to ité capital resources, not its capi- 
tal resources to its balance of payments. 

THE WAGE SPIRAL 


The root cause of the balance-of-payments 
difficulties of the United States is the inter- 
nal wage and fiscal inflation which has been 
allowed to develop in that country. The 
official assurances that these sources of infla- 
tion have been stopped up carry little con- 
viction because both wage inflation and 
budget deficits financed by bank reserves 
rather than by genuine savings have in- 
creased uninterruptedly. It is not sufficient 
in the American case merely to hold wage 
increases within the limits which the Gov- 
ernment has designated as politically feasi- 
ble or socially desirable. What is necessary 
is that wage increases be held well below 
productivity increases; realistically, they 
should be suspended altogether. But in fact 
a number of the most powerful American 
unions have not even managed to hold their 
wage demands within the administration's 
“guidelines.” 

It is the labor unions, in the final analysis, 
which must be accounted responsible for the 
fact that wages for the past 5 years have 
been pushed ever higher, in spite of per- 
sistently high levels of unemployment, plac- 
ing the American monetary authorities in 
the perpetual dilemma either of accepting 
the unemployment caused by high wages or 
of overcoming it by luflation. The intem- 
perance of the American unions, in turn, is 
bolstered both by the administration's policy 
of deliberately favoring labor and by its 
overall economic philosophy. The latter is 
based for the most part on monetary expan- 
sionism of an extreme type, distilled from a 
schematic and mechanical Keynesianism. 
Almost routinely, the managers of the New 
Frontier look upon any and all economic 
problems as ultimately soluable by an in- 
crease in the level of effective demand. 

It is no accident that the principal archi- 
tect of the administration's economic policy, 
Prof. Walter Heller, is the same person who 
in 1953 urgently advised the Bonn Govern- 
ment to cure the then substantial unemploy- 
ment in West Germany—unemployment 
which was clearly due to a shortage of capital 
and hence definitely not of the Keynesian 
varlety—with a bold program of monetary 
expansion. His advice, had it been followed, 
would have pushed the young German mar- 
ket economy ineluctably to its doom over the 
cliffs of inflation. The Heller philosophy, 
which the West Germans fortunately re- 
jected, is one characterized by a perpetual 
impatience to give free rein to the money- 
creating mechanisms of society, Obsessed 
by fear of defination, it is blind to the danger 
of inflation which persists undiminished in 
the almost ritually recurring “rounds” of 
wage increases. Nor is the danger of infia- 
tion any less serious because it emerges in the 
American case in conjunction with unem- 
ployment and business pessimism, Indeed, 
it is precisely in this combination that it is 
most to be feared. g 

It is not easy to restore the world's con- 
fidence in a currency which has suffered, as 
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the dollar has, from protracted illness. 
Even the support for the dollar provided by 
the International Community, as indubita- 
ble a sign as it is of the price which other 
countries are prepared to pay to underwrite 
the “key currency,” cannot dispel the dis- 
turbing possibility which has been summed 
up in a famous phrase of Talleyrand’s: “A 
ministry which needs support is a ministry 
which will fall.” Of decisive importance, 
therefore, is the overcoming of the basic 
deficit itself. 
EMBERS MAY FLAME UP 


Doubtless the current inflationary ten- 
dencies in Europe will ease the task of the 
Americans in moving in an anti-inflationary 
direction. The probability is then that the 
balance-of-payments deficit will be reduced, 
providing other circumstances are favorable. 
But to the extent that this hoped-for de- 
velopment does in fact take place, there 
arises the danger that under the double in- 
fluence of labor union monopoly and the 
doctrinaire pursuit of ever-higher levels of 
“effective demand,” the embers of American 
inflation, now only glimmering under the 
ashes, will again fame up. In this case, in- 
ternational confidence in the dollar will 
again decline, possibly to a critical degree. 

The danger of a too precipitate expansion 
of demand is the more serious where the 
belief persists that only in this way can the 
unsatisfactory domestic performance of the 
economy be improved. The forces involved 
in economic growth and prosperity are much 
more complex than is suggested in such a 
simple model. Thus, there can be little 
doubt that the functioning of the American 
economy has been slowed both by the rela- 
tive shrinkage of profits, itself a result of 
increases in wages in a period of relative 
stagnation and underutilization of capacity, 
and by uncertainties about the future en- 
gendered by the attitudes and practices of 
the Kennedy administration, 

In particular, the ruthless use of Goyern- 
ment power to roll back the price Increases 
with which United States Steel had at- 
tempted to compensate for increased labor 
costs constituted a step in the direction of 
a controlled economy and repressed infia- 
tion. As such, it was a severe blow to pub- 
lic confidence. To the inevitable hazards of 
daily economic life, including those imposed 
by unbridled labor power, was added a vast 
and continuing uncertainty respecting the 
Bovernment's readiness to accept the out- 
come of market processes. In short, the 
frustrations experienced under Roosevelt's 
New Deal, which failed in spite of years of 
effort to generate genuine economic expan- 
sion and prosperity, have reappeared on the 
New Frontier. - 

RISE OF FISCAL SOCIALISM 

The similarity between the New Deal and 
New Frontier finds expression not only in 
the general decline in business confidence 
which the latter has provoked but in an 
openly defiant glorification of big govern- 
ment and in the fiscal megalomania which 
serves this questionable ideal. 

We have to do here with an approach to 
economic problems which may be described 
as fiscal socialism. Increasingly, it has come 
to the fore as the key technique of the So- 
elalist program in the developed countries 
as the classical goals of socialism—socializa- 
tion of private property and planned econ- 
omy—have diminished in attractiveness. In 
a recent session of the West German Parlia- 
ment, the budget expert of the Socialist 
Party was moved to remark that “the con- 
tinuous enlargement of the Government 
budget is a fact which will shock only the 
native members of the population.” The ob- 
servation itself, however, marks merely the 
continuance of a tradition which began with 
the Jacobins of the French Revolution. 

The Kennedy administration stands clear- 
ly in this general tradition, as its pronounce- 
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ments amply attest, and in this respect too 
it is continuing Roosevelt's New Deal. A 
prominent explorer on the New Frontier, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, has furnished in 
his widely read book, “The Affluent Society,” 
a theory in behalf of fiscal giantism whose 
stylistic elegance, if not its logic, has se- 
duced many. Seldom has the conviction 
that government expenditures ensure a wiser 
use of the people’s income been put forward 
with such disarming candor. But Mr. Gal- 
braith notwithstanding, the elephantiasis 
of contemporary Government expenditures 
in general, and those of the United States 
In particular, Is verily a pathological process. 
In it is expressed the tendency for the in- 
creasingly centralized state of our times to 
surround like a parasitical vine both society 
and economy and, by sapping the strength of 
the latter, to deny itself the means of life. 

Clearly, there are limits to the process of 
continuing growth of Government, limits 
which may be exceeded only by eroding and 
ultimately destroying the spiritual, political 
democratic society. 

ROSTOW'S THEORY 

The role played by theories of this sort 
in the shaping of American policy is evident 
as well as in the esteem in which the ad- 
ministration holds the economist and eco- 
nomic historian, Walt W. Rostow. In his 
famed essay, “The Stages of Economic 
Growth,” Rostow argues that the prime 
forces moving a country through the several 
stages of economic development are tech- 
nology and capital formation. Carried for- 
ward by the engine of capital investment, the 
economy ultimately reaches a stage at which 
it takes off like an airplane from the ground. 
The developmental process is allegedly the 
same everywhere. Germany and the United 
States in the past, or Canada and the Soviet 
Union at present—all are subjected to pre- 
cisely similar mechanisms of growth. 

When the stage of takeoff has been 
reached, a country will rise with increasing 
speed toward economic maturity and level 
off at the stage of high mass consumption. 
In turn, economic maturity and the transi- 
tion to mass prosperity (and here the eco- 
nomic hypothesis subtly becomes a determi- 
nant of world policy) are accompanied by 
democratization and liberalization. This 
is a process, it is implied, which of itself will 
serve to brake the political expansionism of 
the Communist countries. The latter, that 
is to say, will grow directly from thelr teens 
into settled middle age—a development 
which is to be awalted with patience and 
forbearance. Time is on the side of reason 
and freedom; anticommunism which takes 
communism at its face value is mere 
hysteria. 

If this theory is to be set in its proper 
framework, it must be remembered that the 
genuine progressive, believing mankind to be 
on the road to the millenium, finds in com- 
munism a most disturbing challenge to his 
Weltanschauung. His irresistable desire is to 
fit it somehow or other into his optimistic 
vision of the future. He is forever on a 
search for new theories calculated to dem- 
onstrate the innocuousness of communism's 
satanic drive to overturn and enslave the 
world. For communism then ceases to be 
an affront to progressivist optimism; on the 
contrary, it emerges as a comrade in arms in 
the march toward progress. 

Such theories of Communist innocuuos- 
ness, it is safe to say, have played a more im- 
portant role in the advance of communism 
to its present power than has the whole 
panoply of Communist tanks, rockets, and 
divisions, Rostow’s theory, in particular, 
constitutes little more than a new version of 
Rooseveltian illusionism in the dress of eco- 
nomic determinism (a determinism which is 
not nearly as far removed from that of Marx 
as Professor Rostow seems to think). But 
even as an economic hypothesis, it cannot 
stand. To see in an increase in the merely 
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technical accoutrements of the economy the 
ultimate engine ot economic development, is 
to confess to the crassest form of material- 
ism in which everything spiritual, political, 
and moral is robbed of its decisive role in 
the life of society. But the most agregious 
and alarming defect of the Rostowian growth 
model is its total indifference to the kind of 
economic system within which growth oc- 
curs. 
HOW THE “RICH” GOT RICH 

Progress in science and technology and 
increases in physical capital are necessary, 
but by no means sufficient, conditions for im- 
provement in the welfare of the peoples of 
the world. The rich countries of today are 
rich because to these necessary conditions 
is added the further condition of a spe- 
cific economic system functioning within a 
specific legal and philosophical framework. 
But the economic system of which we speak 
is none other than the market economy; the 
framework we have in mind is none other 
than the assemblage of spiritual, moral, and 
political postulates upon which such an eco- 
nomic system depends. Only those unwill- 
ing to face facts can deny that prosperity 
for the masses in any real sense is found 
today only within that sharply defined area 
which is constituted of the fully developed 
industrial countries of the free world. 

While the one-sided economism of current 
theory is remarkable enough, its political 
purblindness is downright menacing. Its 
unforgivable error is its disregard of the 
essence of communism as a cultural, social, 
and political system imbued with the apoc- 
alyptic messianism and expansionism of a 
pseudoreligion. Communism remains a 
highly active volcano. It is the mark of a 
dangerous naivete to regard it as extinct 
(and hence something to be turned into a 
sort of tourist attraction) merely becouse it 
occasionally stops spewing out ashes and 
lava. To reduce it to a mere technique of in- 
dustrial growth is as absurd as to down- 
grade national socialism to a method by 
which Germany was provided with a net- 
work of autobahns. 

So it is that false economic theories can 
terminate in national and in international 
policies which must end not only in bitter 
disappointment but in increased peril for the 
still free half of humanity. And this is ex- 
cuse enough for an economist to out- 
side his accustomed pursuits to enter a pro- 
test and a warning. 


Reporter Queries Saturday Evening Post 
Regarding Story—Calls It Incredible, 


Preposterous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the aftermath of the question surround- 
ing the Saturday Evening Post article 
alleging the fixing of the University of 
Alabama-University of Georgia football 
game last September 22, 1962, it has be- 


come apparent that the Saturday Eve- 


ning Post was very gravely in error. It 
was obvious to the football fans that the 
story was false and irresponsible. How- 
ever, Many people, after reading the 
Post story, saw that the story was care- 
fully designed to support the ill-founded 
conclusion that the game was fixed. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit herewith 
an article by Mr. Robert W. Kincey, of 
the Birmingham News, a man best de- 
scribed as an avid nonfootball fan. Mr. 
Kincey's enthusiasm is for trains and 
circuses. I believe that Members of the 
House will be interested in reading his 
Comments about the Saturday Evening 
Post article. 

WRT Ric GAME ON PHONE? 
(By Robert W. Kincey) 

I have been wondering about this allega- 
tion that Coaches Bryant and Butts fixed or 
rigged last September's Alabama-Georgia 
game. I believe your old correspondent can 
view the proposition objectively and without 

or prefudice simply because we are not 
& football fan, never saw but half a game in 
dur born days and wouldn't recognize either 
Of the two men except through their pic- 
tures in the newspapers. 

But here's what I have been wondering 

about. Hard to believe that a national mag- 
azine would come up with something like 
that unless and until it was pretty certain of 
the fact; isn't it even more preposterous to 
Conceive of this: 
That two men who are smart enough to 
driginate and direct the intricate plays and 
formations of a top-ranking football team 
Could possibly be stupid or just plain dumb 
enough to flagrantly do their rigging over 
the telephone in a conversation from one 
City to another? 


Yous in the most secret and inaccessible 
Place they could find. 

And, with a betrayal in mind of many 
thousands of fans and the public generally, 
they would have talked in whispers in a 
darkened corner far removed from the 
beaten path. 

But brazenly over the telephone? It's 
inconceivable. 

WHAT ABOUT PLAYERS’ REACTION? 

Here's another thing. What possible val- 
could the information that fellow said 
. Butts gave Mr. Bryant have been unless 
least essential parts of it had been passed 
Nong to members of the Alabama team? 
would there not have been an ex- 
reaction to any such session the 


Spilled the beans? Human beings are that 
Way. A prosposition as momentous as that 
‘imply could not have kept—probably not 
èren until game time. 

No, I am not what you might call crushed 
(Over the situation other than as a matter 


The conclusion is inevitable that they 
ve simply got more sense than to rig a 
Major football game over the telephone if 
any such thought ever occurred to 

“ther of them, which I doubt very much, 

POST REALLY SKATING ON THIN ICE 

The Saturday Evening Post must really be 
on thin ice. Wonder if the copy boys 
and girls are running the editorial depart- 
Ment. But, after all, two major Southern 
were involved and it seems to be the 


But what business have we got trying to 
football rigging never having seen, 
Uke we told you, but half a game when the 
Weather was blustery and cold and it started 
to rain and we got up and went home where 
We should have stayed to start with? 


back, we had two complimentary 
| tickets to one of the big games and was of- 
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fered $50 for them. What a temptation. 
But the opposition, who especially wanted 
to see that particular game, knew we had 
them. 

Besides that, we figured maybe the would- 
be buyer might have been a detective ready 
to put us in irons for ticket scalping and not 
wanting to be shackled and not looking for 
trouble at the estate, we took them home 
and sat there where it was warm thinking 
how it is that some people say we're nuts be- 
cause we are so devoted to trains, the circus, 
and fishing while they’ll go yell their heads 
off and nearly freeze to death out at Legion 
Field. 

But it’s all right, we won't bother them 
if they'll just leave us alone. 


Dr. Joseph F. Montminy, Sr., Receives 
Doctor of Ocular Science Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Dr. Joseph F. Montminy, Sr., of Lowell, 
Mass., was awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of ocular science by the 
Massachusetts College of Optometry. 
Now in his 82d year, Dr. Montminy is a 
past president of the college, and has 
been active in civic and political activi- 
ties throughout his life. Formerly a 
member of the Lowell City Council and a 
State senator from the First Middlesex 
District, Dr. Montminy is a credit to his 
community and his profession. Under 
unanimous consent to extend- my re- 
marks, I wish to insert a recent article 
from the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, outlining 
Dr. Montminy’s achievements, at this 
point in the RECORD: 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLECE CONFERS HIGH 
Honor on LOWELL OPTICIAN 
(By Joseph Massa) 

Lowett.—An honor richly deserved, but 
tardy in coming, has been conferred upon 
a Lowell optician, now in his 82d year, and 
in retirement because of illness, 

First to be so honored and 
publicly, is Dr. Joseph F. Montminy, Sr., of 
16 Standish Street, for many years an out- 
standing Lowell citizen and public servant. 
Conferred upon him by the Massachusetts 
College of Optometry, of which he is prest- 
dent emeritus, is the honorary degree of 
doctor of ocular science. 

At a special convocation held earlier this 
month, the honorary degree was conferred 
in abstentia, and was accepted for his father 
by Dr. Joseph F. Montminy, Jr., also of 
Lowell, and his father's successor in the pro- 
fession. The conferment by the trustees of 
the college recognized Dr, Montminy's many 
contributions to optometry generally and op- 
tometrical education in particular. 

Dr. Montminy was elected to the board of 
trustees of the college in 1946 and served 
as president of the board from January 1951 
to October of 1962, when he was elevated 
to the position of president-emeritus—the 
first to hold this title. 

In the realm of public seryicé, Dr. Mont- 
miny served as a Lowell City councilor and 
as council president in 1937 and 1938. He 
also served the First Middlesex District as 
& State senator. 

Dr. and Mrs. Montminy have six children, 
four sons and two daughters—Prof. Edmond 
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Montminy, of the University of Missouri; 
Dr. Joseph F. Montminy, Jr., of Lowell; 
Rudolph Montminy, a printer with the 
Lowell Sun; and Leo Montminy, in Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Esther Moore, of Lowell, and 
Miss Claire Montminy, a nurse in New York. 


The 442nd Combat Team: Hawaii’s Gift 
To America’s Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, last 
week veterans of the famed 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team celebrated in 
Honolulu the 20th anniversary of their 
organization. 

It was on March 18, 1943, at historic 
Iolani Palace in Honolulu that 2,600 
volunteers, all Americans of Japanese 
ancestry, were sworn in en masse into 
the Army of the United States. They 
were later to be joined by more than 
1,000 other Nisei who had volunteered 
from behind barbed wire fences of the 
so-called “relocation centers” to form 
the 442d Regimental Combat Team. 

Before the call for volunteers was is- 
sued, the quota for Hawaii was set at 
1,500 men. Within a few days after the 
call was issued, more 10,000 had 
volunteered, the first of whom was Jo- 
seph Itagaki, who 
tack almost to the day on the 20th an- 
niversary of his volunteering, 
best known of whom is your former col- 
league and now U.S. Senator DANIEL K. 
INOUYE. 

This tremendous and.almost unbe- 
lievable response helped to quelch the 
talk of evacuating all of Japanese an- 
cestry from Hawaii, and the Army 
boosted Hawaii's quota to 2,875 men. 

On the mainland United States the 
Army experienced an even more remark- 
able response. From within the con- 
fines of concentration camps more than 
3,000 men wearing Japanese faces had 
volunteered to serve the country whose 
Government had placed them behind 
barbed-wire fences despite their Ameri- 
can ci . Among them was the 
first volunteer of them all, Mike Masa- 
oka, described by Reader’s est as the 
“most successful lobbyist” on Capitol 
Hill, and his four borthers, Hank, Tad, 
Ike, and Ben. 

The Army’s decision to organize the 
442d was largely based on its observa- 
tions of another Japanese-American out- 
fit which had been organized about a 
year earlier on June 2, 1942 and which 
was in training at Camp McCoy, Wis., 
and Camp Shelby, Miss.—the 100th In- 
fantry Battalion—separate—of which I 
was a member, and which subsequently 
became the first battalion of the 442d 
Regiment. 

Together on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope, men of the 100th Battalion and 
the 442d Regimental Combat Team won 
the respect and admiration of all who 
knew them. Gen. Mark Clark re- 
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ferred to them as “the most decorated 
unit in the entire military history of the 
United States.” They had fought for 
and died for ideals which they had 
learned to uphold in the democratic 
process. They had died so others could 
have a better world in which to live— 
men like Private Kawano, my messen- 
ger, who, in his last few words on earth, 
told me in effect: 

Well, Lieutenant, I know I'm going to die, 
but I have no regrets. I know that as a 
result of my dying, those of us who will go 
home and our folks back home will be rec- 
ognized as true Americans and will live a 
better life. 


The veterans of the 442d Combat 
Team and the 100th Battalion and, lest 
we forget, of the Military Intelligence 
Service, irrefutably proved on the fields 
of battle through sacrifice of blood and 
life that Americanism is a matter of the 
heart and mind and not of race or color, 
as President Franklin D. Roosevelt so 
aptly stated. 

Mr. Speaker, as a representative of the 
people of Hawaii, I call your attention to 
Hawaii's gift to America’s heritage, the 
442d Regimental Combat Team, on the 
occasion of its 20th anniversary. 


The Black Watch To Be at Quincy, Mass., 
Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues here in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives the following letter which I 
have received from the office of the 
Canadian Consulate General signed by 
the Honorable S. D. Hemsley. 

CANADIAN COUNSULATE GENERAL, 

Boston, Mass., 
January 15, 1963. 


Mr. James A, BURKE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BURKE: I am sure that 
you will be glad to know that agreement 
has been reached at last for a marching de- 
tachment and band of the 3d Battalion, the 
Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of 
Canada to be present at the Memorial Day 
services to be held on May 30 of this year in 
Quincy. 

Those in Quincy who are concerned with 
this operation have been advised of this 
decision and they are, I understand, now 
working out arrangements with the com- 
manding officer in Montreal. 

I can only add how glad I am that the 
unit will be coming down for I am sure 
that many new friendships—stemming from 
the old valuable associations—will result 
from it. 

With my kindest regards I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
S. D. HEMSLEY, 
Consul General. 


The above information has been re- 
ceived in a very enthusiastic way not 
only by the citizens of my congressional 
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district but throughout the entire New 
England area. 


The purpose is to honor the Americans 
who served with the 236th Battalion, Mac- 
Lean Kilties of America, during World War I, 
from the Greater Boston area, under the 
command of Lt. Col. Percy Guthrie. Permis- 
sion was granted by the United States for 
Lieutenant Colonel Guthrie to come from 
Canada and recruit men from the Greater 
Boston area, for the 236th Battalion, known 
as the MacLean Kilties of America. 

Invitations were sent in November 1961, 
by Sfc. James Johnston, U.S. Army re- 
cruiter in Quincy, at the request of the city 
of Quincy, the Quincy Veterans Council, 
and the Royal Canadian Legion to possibly 
obtain a unit from the Royal Black Watch— 
R.H.R.—of Canada, to participate in the Vet- 
erans Day parade, November 11, 1962, in 
honor of those Americans who served in the 
MacLean Kilties, many of whom were trans- 
ferred into the Royal Black Watch upon 
their arrival overseas, during World War I. 
However, they notified Sergeant Johnston, 
that they were laying away their old colors 
on that day, and were unable to accept the 
invitation. However, an invitation was ex- 
tended to Sergeant Johnston and Sgt. George 
J. Matta to be the guest of the 3d Battalion, 
stationed at Montreal, Canada, when the 
regiment received their new colors on the 8th 
of June, 1962. Arrangements were made by 
Congressman JaMes A. BURKE, 11th Congres- 
sional District, to assure every assistance 
possible during their visit. 

Due to the great disappointment of all 
concerned, Sergeant Johnston was again 
asked to try to obtain the same Black Watch 
unit for the Memorial Day parade and exer- 
cises, to be held in the city of Quincy on 
May 30. 1963. This time, with the assistance 
of the Canadian Counsulate General Mr. S. D. 
Hemsley, and by the Deputy Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs from Ottawa, Canada. Ser- 
geant Johnston was notified by Mr. Hemsley 
on January 9, 1963, that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has accepted the invitation and a 
contingent from the 3d Battalion, Royal 
Black Watch (RHR), to include 70 men 
of all ranks, would handle the commitment 
for the Memorial Day parade. Also the keen 
interest of the visiting unit and the en- 
thusiasm here in the city of Quincy and the 
greater Boston area is certainly a sign of 
good will. This was the result of a con- 
tinuous effort which lasted over a year. 

A committee has been formed to welcome 
the Royal Black Watch (R.H.R.) on the eve- 
ning of May 29, 1963, by having a military 
ball, which is to be held at the Massachusetts 
National Guard Armory, 1000 Hancock Street, 
Quincy, Mass., starting at 8 pm. This will 
include many Federal, State, and local dig- 
nitaries. 

On Memorial Day 1963, a preparade cere- 
mony will be held in front of city hall in 
Quincy, starting at9am. This will include 
playing of both national anthems and raising 
of both national colors, also the inspection of 
the Royal Black Watch (RH.R.) and the 
U.S. Army honor guard, Wreaths will be 
laid in the tomb of the second and sixth 
Presidents of the United States, John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams. Upon completion 
of the short ceremony, both units will pro- 
ceed to School Street, Quincy, the 
point for the main parade. The parade will 
proceed to the Mount Wollaston Cemetery 
for the main Memorial Day exercises. 

Arrangements have been made to billet the 
unit at the President City Motel, 845 Han- 
cock Street, Quincy, and messed at a local 
U.S. Army installation. 

The advanced party is scheduled to arrive 
8 hours prior to main unit. A welcome com- 
mittee will be present. When information 
is received as to approximate time and place 
of arrival the proper authorities will be noti- 
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It is anticipated due to the large popula- 
tion of Canadians residing in the greater 
Boston area a large turnout can be expected. 

ASSISTANCE 

Decorations for the National Guard armory 
and Memorial Day parade, will be arranged 
by Mr. Richard Koch, park and recreation 
division, city of Quincy. > 

Billeting and messing arranged by the US. 
Army, recruiting station, Quincy. 

Publicity: U.S. Army recruiting main sta- 
tion, army base, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Whitney, chairman Royal Canadian 
Legion; Mr. John Harding, cochairman, 
Royal Canadian Legion; Mr. Thomas F. Blasi, 
sergeant of arms, Quincy Veterans Council; 
Mr. Ron Redquest, Royal Canadian Legion; 
Mr. Percy N. Lane, reporter, Quincy Patriot 
Ledger; Mr. Henry Bosworth, reporter, Herald 
Travelor, Boston, Mass.; and Mr. Herb Fon- 
taine, announcer, radio station WJDA, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Master of ceremonies, Mr. James Asher, 
of radio station WJDA, Quincy, Mass. 

Commander Mr. Francis S. MacKenzie, of 
the Quincy Veterans Council, ex officio all 
committees. 

Royal Black Watch (R.H.R.) Committee: 
Past Commander Veterans Council, Mr. 
David Alexander, chairman; Sfc. James 
Johnston, U.S. Army recruiting, cochairman; 
M. Sgt. George J. Matta, U. S. Army recruit- 
ing, cochairman; past commander, American 
Legion Post No. 95, Quincy, Thomas F. Blasi, 
sergeant at arms; Mrs. Grace M. Blasi, deputy 
sheriff of Norfolk County, secretary; Rev- 
Thomas J. Tierney, director of music; and 
Mr. Alec Smith, city of Quincy auditor. 

Canadian: Comdr. James Fraser, Royal Ca- 
nadian Legion, Eastern States Command; 
Past Comdr. Dave Boucher; Mr. John 
Harding, Royal Canadian Legion, publicity; 
Mr. John Tompson, Royal Canadian Legion; 
Mrs. Gertrude Whitney, secretary; Alfred 
Walker, former 236th Battalion; Kent Bry- 
die, treasurer and ticket chairman; 
Douglas Cummings, former 236th Battalion. 

Main Memorial Day Parade Committee: 
Comdr. Francis S. MacKenzie, Quincy Vet- 
erans Council; Past Comdr. Charles N. 
Ross, Quincy Veterans Council, chairman; 
Sgt. James Johnston, US. Army Recruiting: 
Quincy, cochairman; Arthur I. Senter, and 
John Wipfier. 

Aides to the distinguished guests, un- 
known at this time. 

Invited dignitaries and guests for military 
ball, tentative list: President John F. Ken- 
nedy, Congressman James A. Burke, Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, Endicott Peabody, 
Mayor Amelio Della Chiesa, S. D. Hemsley: 
Canadian Consulate General of Boston, 
Mass., Quincy City Council, Comdr. Francis 
S. MacKenzie, Quincy Veterans Council, 
Comdr. James Fraser, Royal Canadian Legion. 
Eastern States Command, clergy, military 
representatives, living members of the 238th 
Battalion and Royal Black Watch, and Gold 
Star Mothers. 


Mr. Speaker, in a few years the famous 
Black Watch will be 250 years old. That 
is a long time to sustain a reputation of 
distinction; but that is what the soldiers 
of the Black Watch have done. Famous 
for their outstanding military perform- 
ance, their honor, bravery, and devotion, 
as soldiers they have ever been consid- 
ered exemplary. Long since a regiment, 
the Black Watch originated in 1725, 
formed from a group of four companies 
of Scotch Highlanders for the purpose 
of preserving order in the area. 

It is interesting that from the first the 
Black Watch was a distinctive group. 
The companies were composed of men of 
good family, who were eager to bear arms 
and to wear the Highland dress, both of 
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Which practices had been forbidden by 
law since the Scotch uprising against 
the English in 1715. The name Black 
Watch originated partly from the dark 
hues of the Highland tartan of which 
their kilts were made. To this day the 
particular dark blue and green plaid is a 
favorite and bears the name of the regi- 
ment. Their bright scarlet jackets are 
the British red. 
The British, quick to perceive the su- 
Derior character of these independent 
companies, added four more, 
forming them into a regiment. In 1739 
the Black Watch became a part of the 
regular British Army. 
From the beginning the Black Watch 
Was noted for its shining example of 
ty. courage, and endurance. It has 
Maintained that reputation throughout 
its brilliant history. A mere listing of 
the battle honors won by this regiment 
fills a closely printed page. They date 
from 1759, “Guadaloupe,” and during 
World War I were so numerous that a 
Selection had to be made to emblazon 
on the King’s or Regimental Col- 
Ors. Among them is one for “North 
America,” for their achievements during 
the French and Indian Wars. 
The Black Watch fought with distinc- 
in numerous campaigns in India, 
in the Indies, in France against Napole- 
On—notably at Waterloo—and in the 
Crimea. They fought in South Africa 
before and in the 1850’s, and again in 
the Boer War in 1899-1902. They gained 
89 battle honors. in World War I. Dur- 
ing World War II the itinerary of the 
8th Battalion alone starts at Perth and, 
Covering various parts of England, in- 
Cludes Dunkirk—the very name is now 
Synonymous with heroism—France, Bel- 
ee and back to the Isle of Wight, to 


England, 
ta, Egypt, Italy, and Greece, 


ca from El Alamein to Tripoli, the 
capture of Sicily and the Italian cam- 
„ back to the fierce struggle at 
Normandy, the crossing of the Rhine and 
on to the German capitulation. In the 
Far East, Burma and Malaya are some 
Of the milestones passed by units of the 
Black Watch in the long trek to victory 
Over all the King’s enemies. 


reputation of the Black 


good work, for gallantry. 
untarnished record of high 
achievement has been attributed to the 
Continuous spirit of trust and good fel- 
lowship which has united all ranks of 
the regiment since its earliest days. In 
an officer's History of the Black Watch” 
he comments that history shows that it 
this spirit which inspired the great 
Victories and sustained the heroes and 
wed the hearts of those who gave their 
es in the service of their King, their 
Country, and their regiment. 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include in the Recorp the text of a 
speech made by my good friend and our 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, James Urr. I believe every 
Member of Congress should make it a 
point to seriously study Mr. Urr's views 
in connection with his liberty amend- 
ment which would return the power of 
government to the people and reinsti- 
tute the constitutional limited govern- 
ment envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers. 

Briefly, the liberty amendment would, 
first, take Federal Government out of 
all activities except those specified in 
the Constitution; second, keep the Gov- 
ernment from reentering such activity 
through later agreements, laws, edicts, 
or treaties; third, liquidate Govern- 
ment-in-business assets, properties, and 
facilities within 3 years: and fourth, 
at the end of 3 years repeal Federal per- 
sonal income taxes.: 

I am sure my colleagues will agree 
that the basic struggle in the world to- 
day is between capitalism and socialism. 
Which of these two philosophies will 
prevail will determine if your children 
will live in a free country with unlimited 
opportunities for all, or as subjects in a 
federally controlled dictatorship. For 
added emphasis to the very fine talk by 
Congressman Urr, I would like to em- 
phasize some major points he has made. 

We ought to recall George Washing- 
ton’s warning that, if government “is 
not controlled, it will destroy you.” 

The Federal doctrine of preempting 
authority over a field—that is, sub- 
versive activities—usurps State prerog- 
atives. The doctrine can carry into 
every field of activity until there is no 
State. Urr recalled a plan some years 
ago which envisioned the demise of 
States into nine territories, each run by 
three bureaucrats, . 

Bureaucracy is the invisible govern- 
ment which really governs the country. 
There are more administrative laws on 
the books than there are statutory laws 
passed by Congress. 

These bureaus control 20 percent of 
America’s industrial capacity, compete 
on a tax-free basis, and cost taxpayers 
$20 billion a year in subsidies. 


After defining the understood restric- 


tions on Federal Government written 
into the 9th and 10th amendments— 
personal and States’ rights—Mr, UTT 
pinpointed events which inspired the 
liberty amendment: 

Attorney General Francis Biddle— 
1941-1945 under F.D.R.—justified Jus- 
tice Department intervention in a Chi- 
cago stockholders’ fight by claiming “the 
Government can do anything not spe- 
cifically prohibited to it by the 
Constitution.” 
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Urr said the first part of the liberty 
amendment was to return to the prin- 
ciple that the Government can do only 
what is provided by the Constitution. 

The second and third parts are to pro- 
tect against time and inaction eroding 
the bill's intent. 

The fourth part was written in 1957 
when it was shown that the reduction 
in Government spending would offset 
the $45 billion personal income tax 
revenue. 

Congressman Urr’s speech in full 
follows: 

REMARKS OF Hon. James B. Urr, 
OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a very great privilege 
and honor to be invited to address this meet- 
ing. Especially am I honored by the very 
kind invitation of my distinguished col- 
league and outstanding citizen of your great 
State, the Honorable Elmer Hoffman, for 
whom I have a high regard and deep affec- 
tion. 

The subject matter of my talk is somewhat 
controversial, and I know there are many 
here today who disagree with my position. 
To them may I say that I respect the sin- 
cerity of their convictions and hope that I 
may be able to shed some convincing light 
upon a grossly misunderstood subject. I 
only ask that the same respect for my sin- 
cerity be granted to me in return. 

I have never demanded that people con- 
form to my political philosophy, but, having 
been born an American, and expecting to 
die as an American, and in between the dig- 
nity of birth and the glory of death, I intend 
to live my life as an American, I have al- 
Ways adhered to the moral absolute that if 
something is right it is right, though all 
men think that it is wrong, and if 
is wrong it is wrong, though all men believe 
it to be right. 

Your most distinguished citizen, Abraham 
Lincoln, expressed that moral absolute in 
this manner: “If I am right, history will 
vindicate me, and if I am wrong, all of the 
angels in Heaven cannot justify me.” And 
surely Abraham Lincoln had far more difi- 
cult decisions to make than any of us will 
ever be called upon to decide. But in these 
days of rapid communication, mass media, 
economic and political pressure groups, 
many of these decisions are difficult. 

A hundred years ago, a great Civil War was 
being fought to test whether a nation con- 
celved in liberty could long endure. Today, 
we are engaged in another civil war testing 
the same premise. It is not a hot war, but 
a cold war, which can be just as deadly. 
During that hundred years, the poles of 
the compass have swung in a 180° arc. 
At that time it was a question of whether 
or not the sovereignty of a State or a group 
of States transcended the sovereignty of the 
Union. That conflict was resolved in favor 
of the Union. The conflict is whether or 
not the sovereignty of the Union transcends 
the sovereignty of the States which created 
the Union. That conflict has yet to be re- 
solved. 

Our Founding Fathers were well aware 
that man's eternal enemy was government, 
whether that government was a dictatorship, 
a benevolent monarchy, a democracy, or a 
republic. Usurpation of power is the natural 
trend of every government. George Wash- 
ington expressed it in these words: “Govern- 
ment is like a fire, which, if it Is properly 
controlled, will ight your homes and cook 
your food and run your factories, but if it is 
not controlled, it will destroy you.” 

Based on this concept, the Government of 
the United States was founded upon a Con- 
stitution of delegated powers with checks 


2 and balances of the executive, the legislative, 
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and the judicial. Beyond these three checks 
and balances against usurpation of power, 
the rights of the sovereign States were well 
defined in the 10th amendment, which reads 
as follows: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

There were no inherent powers derived 
from the Constitution to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The powers were specific, enum- 
erated, and limited. Government is not wis- 
dom, it is not benevolent, it is plain brute 
force. 

Washington, in his farewell address, said: 
“If, in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way in 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation, for though 
this in one instance may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The prece- 
dent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient bene- 
fit which the use itself can at any time 
yield.” 

The Federal Government has ignored many 
of the provisions of the Constitution, while 
the sovereign States have condoned this 
usurpation of power, not realizing that these 
invasions of State sovereignty would lead to 
the ultimate subjugation of the States. On 
this I will have more to say later. Suffice for 
the moment to say that the liberty amend- 
ment is the vehicle which will return to the 
States their rightful possession of power. 

There is only one basic issue, national 
and international, and that is socialism 
versus capitalism. They are incompatible, 
they cannot coexist, and only one system 
can or will survive the current conflict. 

The graduated income tax, as provided in 
the 16th amendment, is the most deadly 
weapon in the arsenal of socialism. Its 
genesis rests firmly in the philosophy of 
Marx and Engels, two men dedicated to the 
destruction of capitalism. Capitalism is the 
American way of life, and let’s quit apolo- 
gizing for it. Why should we have a guilt 
complex over the system which in a century 
and a half brought this Nation from a weak 
and unimpressive beginning to the highest 
plateau of economic production, military 
strength, and the highest standard of living 
known to man? 

America as a nation seems to have some- 
thing of a guilt complex over our success, 
and feels that we are obligated to scatter 
our substance all over the world. This 
theory files in the face of the Parable of the 
Talents, and violates the admonition that 
we should not cast our pearls before swine, 
“lest they turn again and rend you.” 

I should like to address a few remarks to 
the doctrine of preemption. This important 
subject attains its highest magnitude as it 
relates to the several States, and my remarks 
are especially directed to State legislators 
who may be present. 

It is a doctrine that has too long been en- 
dured by the States. It reached its height 
in an opinion rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Steve Nelson. Nelson had been convicted 
under the anti-Communist laws of the State 
of Pennsylvania. The Supreme Court held 
that the antisubversive laws of Pennsylvania 
or any other State had been nullified by the 
passage of the Smith Act, a Federal law in 
the field of antisubversive activities. There 
was no question as to the fact of Nelson’s 
guilt, but the Supreme Court opinion held 
that no one could be prosecuted under State 
antisubversion laws, as Congress had pre- 
empted the fleld of antisubversion. 

California had convicted the now-famous 
“Hollywood ten” for violation of our State 
antisyndicalism laws which had been on our 
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State statute books for more than half a 
century. These 10 convicted Communists 
were released because of the Supreme Court 
decision. 

In the Smith Act, there was not one para- 
graph, not one line, not one word, to indi- 
cate that Congress intended to preempt the 
field of antisubversion to the exclusion of 
the States. The Supreme Court decision, 
therefore, was a usurpation of legislative 
power by the judicial branch of our Gov- 
ernment, and should not be tolerated. 

For 5 years, Congress has been attempting 
to pass legislation to the effect that, if any 
Federal law did not specifically state that 
it was the intent of Congress to preempt any 
field of legislation, that field was not pre- 
empted. The Senate has refused to go along 
with the House on two separate occasions. 
I bring this to your attention to show to you 
what can and may happen in any other field 
of State legislation, especially in the field 
of taxation, which surely is one of the at- 
tributes of State sovereignty. 

The insatiable demand for Federal rev- 
enue, not only to run the constitutional 
governmental processes, but to make grants 
to the States so that the Federal Govern- 
ment can extend its control over the States, 
may very well cause the Supreme Court to 
rule that Congress has preempted the field 
of income taxes, next the gift tax, next the 
estate or inheritance tax, and even sales 
and excise taxes. This would deprive the 
States of most of their sources of revenue to 
provide the necessary State government, the 
State school systems, and other services. 
The States will then have to turn to Uncle 
Sam for financial assistance to administer 
State programs in accordance with Federal 
standards. 

Federal grants to the States are like a 
blood transfusion in which you draw the 
blood from the right arm and transfuse it 
into the left arm, losing at least 15 percent 
in the transfer. 

Examples of this Federal control are evi- 
dent on every hand. The State of Cali- 
fornia could administer its welfare programs 
for half of the sum which it is now spend- 
ing if our legislature were free to set up its 
own standards, but they have been warned 
by Federal administrators that if they do 
not conform to Federal standards, they can 
get no more money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Just last week, the U.S. Supreme Court 


Federal standards, and opening up purely 
State matters to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. 

May I direct your attention to the fact 
that the Federal Government has strayed 
from constitutional provisions and prohibi- 
tions of power in many other fields. Article 
I, section 8, paragraph 17 of the Constitution 
reads as follows: 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
ceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the Government 
of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings;” 

The Federal Government has no right to 
acquire land in any State without the con- 
sent of the legislature of that State, and even 
then it must be acquired by purchase. The 
price is not important. As an example, the 
Federal Government acquired the San Fran- 
cisco Presidio with the consent of our legis- 
lature for the sum of $1. This property hap- 
jens to be worth over $300 million today, 
but at least the acquisition fell within the 
constitutional provisions. 
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It was not until the admission of the State 
of Ohio that the Federal Government vegan 
to withhold the land which the Government 
owned when the State was a Territory. In 
California, the Federal Government has with- 
held and acquired nearly half of our land 
area—in Nevada, nearly 90 percent. The 
Federal Government not only withheld the 
land, it withheld the natural resources on 
the land, and now even claims the rain and 
snow that falls on those lands. | 

The Federal Government now owns and 
controls 20 percent of our industrial capacity, 
engaging in business activities not permitted 
to it by the Constitution. I have here a fact 
sheet published by Willis E. Stone, chairman 
of the National Committee for Economie 
Freedom, 6413 Franklin Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Fact sheet No, 1 lists 700 cor- 
porate activities, competing with private in- 
dustry on a tax-free basis, which cost the 
American taxpayers $20 billion a year in sub- 
sidies. | 

The liberty amendment provides that these 
corporations shall be sold to private industry 
and further provides that natural resources 
which rightfully belong to the States or to 
yarious State compacts shall be returned to 
the States or to the compacting States. | 

Some of these corporations have been re- 
turned to private industry. The synthetic! 
rubber industry, formerly owned as a monop- 
oly by the Government, has been sold to pri- 
vate industry. While owned as a Federal! 
Government monopoly, this business was 108-! 
ing money, but private industry has turned | 
it into a profitable venture, producing 
better rubber, and contributing millions of 
dollars in taxes. While the synthetic rub- 
ber program was sold at a profit, others are 
a total loss. Some of them will bring from 
5 to 50 cents on the dollar, but, even if they’ 
were given away, the taxpayer would savé 
money. ` 

Some of these corporations we don't have 
to worry about any more. For instance, the 
Cuban nickel company Grand Design which 
cost the American taxpayers $100 million 
plus an annual loss, was taken over by Cas- | 
tro. Little did he know that it was bank- 
rupting the American taxpayer and that it 
will probably bankrupt him, 

The Abaca production and sales 
will be phased out this year at a total loss. 
This was our great experiment in growing 
hemp in Latin America, and was a 
failure. It wasn't very good hemp, and 
could not be sold on the open market. But 
they did sell it, and guess who bought it? 
We did. Yes, one agency bought it from 
another agency—the strategic stockpile, 
bought it, and we had to build a warehouse 
to put the stuff in while it rotted. 

Incidentally, the Federal Government has 
a strategic stockpile which cost us $8 billion 
to say nothing of the annual rental for stor- 
age. We have more than 20 years’ supply 
tungsten, and, believe it or not, we are stil 
buying it. | 

Your tax dollars built the Rama road 
through the jungles of Nicaragua. It origi- 
nally cost $12 million. It is interesting 
note that it starts nowhere and ends no- 
where. So, after it was built, Congress ap- 
propriated $3 million to survey the road. It 
would seem to me that it should have been 
surveyed first. When they surveyed the road: 
they found that the jungle had overgrow? | 
it, and so they are buillding it over again, at 
a cost of $24 million this time around. 

The Texas City tin smelter has been sold 
to private industry, and has gone from the 
red into the black. 

Your tax dollars helped to give a new lock 
to the Eskimo igloo. It started out as § 
lending program for igloos, but it didn’t 
work out very well, so it was turned into the 
Alaska housing project, which was just 34 
bad. Then they tied it in with seven other 
lending programs into one great liquidation 
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Program of about $244 billion; $114 billion 
has been lost with no recovery possible. Of 
the other billion dollars, about 70 percent 
has been recovered, and the balance is now 
being written off. 

The Alaskan Railroad is another pet Fed- 
eral project. Even tax and interest free, 
it is losing money, and should be sold or 
given to the State of Alaska, who probably 
won't take it on a bet. This railroad does 
have one distinction, however, it is the only 
Tailroad in the world that had a steamheated 
tunnel, with a small settlement inside to run 
it. The only trouble was, when the train 


must hasten on. 
The easy availability of revenue from the 
Graduated income tax feeds the fires of 
ucracy, and supports foolish and unnec- 
Cessary projects. Bureaucracy is the invis- 
ible government which really governs the 
Country. There are more administrative 
laws on the books than there are statutory 
laws passed by the Congress. The bureau- 
Crats are men you have never seen. They 
govern without the consent of the people, 
and you cannot recall them from office. 

You have heard of the “tree that grew in 

yn” I want to tell you about the tree 

that grows in Washington. The seed is 

Planted by a new program calling for a very 

' small expenditure, and then proceeds to pro- 

liferate like a cottonwood tree. May I cite 
you an example or two? 

In 1948 there was an appropriation for the 

ational Institutes of Health of $3,776,311. 
has now grown to $166 million. They 
so much money that they are at a 

as to how and where to spend it, so 
here are a few of the activities of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health: 

“Empirical tests of a theory of interper- 
Sonal behavior, $17,250, 

© “Juvenile delinquency in Japanese- 
can population, $50,180.” 

That’s an insult to the Japanese-American 
People, as that is one group in which I have 
Never been able to find juvenile delinquency. 
PRs stereotactic atlas of the beagle brain, 

775. 

“Role of behavior of frontal monkeys, 
$15,998.” 

I could suggest a fertile field for that one. 

“The establishment and maintenance of 
& monkey colony, $13,816, 

“Initiation and support of a colony of 
baboons, $61,985.” 

These are just a few of the examples of 
Waste and the duplication of what is now 
being carried on by private research. 

I received a bulletin from the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture which was most en- 
lightening. It told me that if I dropped a 
Tipe tomato it would bruise more easily 

a coconut, and that if I dropped it 
twice it would be very badly brulsed. That 
Was a real production in genius. 
In a bill just passed by the Senate, the 
eau of Outdoor Recreation was made 
OMcial. It was pictured as a small Bureau 
With a moderate budget. Last year it 
Started with $28,000 and 15 employees. This 
Year, it Jumped to $1,100,000 with 95 em- 
Ployees, and next year it is requesting 
$2,462,000 with 218 employees. If you pro- 
ject that for 10 years, the cost will exceed 
$24 million annually with over 2,000 em- 
Ployees. 
Here is the ultimate in bureaucracy: 
re used to be a room in one of the 
Federal buildings in Washington which had 
this legend stenciled on the door: *4156— 
General Services Administration, region 3; 
Public Building Service, Building Improve- 
Ment Division, utility room, custodial.” It 
Was a broomcloset. * 
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When Richard Nixon was Vice President 
of the United States and considered by many 
not to be the most popular man in the 
world, he was assigned two Secret Service 
men. Now we have what is re ed as a 
very popular Vice President, but two Secret 
Service men are not enough to guard him, 
He now has 18 and is asking for 36 for the 
coming year, at a total cost of about $300,000, 

Without debating the pros and cons of the 
Peace Corps, I think you should know that, 
without the knowledge or consent of Con- 
gress, we now have an International Secre- 
tariat for the Peace Corps at a cost of $150,- 
000 a year. Congress did not appropriate 
the money. It was simply given to the Peace 
Corps by the State Department, which is al- 
ways complaining about a shortage of ap- 
propriations, 

You will recall that I said there were no 
inherent powers derived from the Constitu- 
tion. For 150 years this was the accepted 
understanding by everyone, and it was not 
until the Justice Department intervened in 
a stockholders’ fight in Chicago, and threw 
Sewell Avery, long-time president of Mont- 
gomery Ward, bodily out of his office, that 
the concept changed. At that time, the ac- 
tion was justified by Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle when he said that Government 
can do anything not specifically prohibited 
to it by the Constitution. This was one 
of the most outstanding pronouncements 
ever made, and had the effect of reversing 
the idea that the Federal Government was 
a government of limited and specific delega- 
tions of power. 

Fortunately, when President Truman, re- 
lying on this statement, attempted to take 
over the steel mills, under the guise of “im- 
plied or inherent powers” as delineated by 
Attorney General Biddle, he received a sting- 
ing rebuke by Judge Pine who rendered the 
opinion in the case, stating that there were 
no implied or inherent powers derived from 
the Constitution. Still the Federal Govern- 
ment persists In operating on supposed in- 
herent powers. It was the action and state- 
ment of Attorney General Biddle that started 
the liberty amendment. 

The liberty amendment will not add to, 
nor substract from, the powers delegated 
under the Constitution, but has for its pur- 
pose the restoration of government to its 
original, fundamental and basic purposes. 
The liberty amendment is in four sections. 

“Section 1, The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, financial or industrial 
enterprise except as specified in the Con- 
stitution.” Now this language is very clear 
is section 1. It prohibits that which had 
been implied for prohibition. When Mr. 
Biddle sald that the Government can do 
anything not specifically prohibited to it, 
he reversed the intent and purpose of the 
Sth and 10th amendments, The ninth 
amendment says that the enumeration of 
certain rights in the Constitution does not 
deny nor disparage others retained by the 
people. The 10th amendment is a little 
more explicit, but it deals with powers re- 
served to the States and to the people. At- 
torney General Biddle reversed this in his 
viewpoint. Now, we have the problem of 
knowing that law is, as Aaron Burr said, 
“whatever is boldly asserted and plausibly 
maintained.” Law is the way it is enforced. 
And this is what we are living under. If 
we don't like it, there are three we 
can do about it. We can either live with it, 
or violate it, or change it. And if we want 
to restore the Constitution, we are going to 
have to change and alter the interpretations 
and get it back to a fundamental base. And 
the liberty amendment's first section does 
exactly this, because, if you you read it 
again, the Government of the United States 
shall not engage in any business, profes- 
sional, commercial, financial or industrial 
enterprise, except as specified in the Consti- 
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tution. These are clear, definitive terms, 
and the last six words, “except as specified 
in the Constitution," reconfirm every dele- 
gation of power and authority contained in 
the Constitution, but it has the capacity to 
retrieve all that has been usurped. And, as 
Washington said, it is this usurpation of 
power that is our danger. 

Now, to defend this constitutional ar- 
rangement of this first section for the same 
erosion that has happened to other parts of 
the Constitution, we have added section 2. 
Section 2 says the Constitution or laws of 
any State, or the laws of the United States, 
shall not be subject to the terms of any 
foreign or domestic agreement which would 
abrogate this amendment. In other words, 
it is protected from any group of people, or 
combination of groups, foreign or domestic, 
or both, that might at any time, by edict, 
invade this constitutional provision and 
alter it, This is a simple protective device, 
but it works. 

Section 3 describes the time limit for the 
liquidation and transfer of these properties 
to the States and local jurisdiction, and to 
private enterprise where it is deemed best. 
Section 3 says that the activities of the U.S. 
Government which violate the intent and 
purpose of this amendment shall, within a 
period of 3 years from the date of the rati- 
fication of this amendment, be liquidated, 
and the properties and facilities affected 
shall be sold. 

That was all of the language of the liberty 
amendment for a long while. It wasn't until 
1957, when we had documented the fact of 
the scope of these invasions upon our private 
enterprise system, and could clearly identify 
the potential savings under the terms of 
these first three sections, that we even talked 
about the taxation problem. We recognized 
the truism that, if you cut a dollar off the 
spending, you cut the dollar off the need for 
taxation, and when you cut enough off the 
spending proclivities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, you have cut all of the need off for 
this particular tax which was applied in 1913. 
We proved by 1957 that the potential savy- 
ings under the terms of the first three sec- 
tions of the liberty amendment were ade- 
quate to offset the loss of revenue that would 
result from the repeal of the 16th amend- 
ment, 

On June 10, 1957, the language of the 
fourth section was added to the liberty 
amendment. It provides: “Three years after 
the ratification of this amendment the 16th 
article of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States shall stand repealed and 
thereafter Congress shall not levy taxes on 
personal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 

Taxing and spending are so interlocked 
that they cannot be separated. The more 
you tax the more you spend, or the more you 
spend the more you tax. That Is a truism. 

Contrary to the popular concept, the re- 
peal of the 16th amendment does not repeal 
the tax on corporations. The corporation 
tax is not an income tax but is an excise tax 
which was passed in 1909, and held consti- 
tutional prior to the adoption of the 16th 
amendment. The repeal of the 16th amend- 
ment simply repeals the personal graduated 
income tax and the graduated gift and estate 
tax. This would mean that $45 billion now 
collected from this source would be retained 
by the people, increasing purchasing power, 
and eliminating many controls burdened 
upon the individual. 

The question uppermost in your mind is, 
How can the Federal Government function 
with the loss of this $45 billion? 

Disposal of the assets which I consider to 
be held by the Federal Government in viola- 
tion of the Constitution would produce from 
$60 to $70 billion, which would reduce the 
national debt by that amount, and result in 
an annual interest saving of nearly $2.5 
billion, 
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There would be an annual saving of more 
than $20 billion now being paid out in sub- 
sidies to maintain the various unconstitu- 
tional Federal activities. 

There would be an annual saving of $5 bil- 
lon in the Federal payroll when the persons 
employed by the Government corporations 
are transferred to private industry. 

There would be an additional $8 to $10 
billion annual saving by the elimination of 
goods, services, and facilities now required to 
support this payroll. 

There would be a $2 billion saving by elim- 
inating foreign economic grants and credits. 
There would be at least $4 billion additional 
revenue generated from the sale of 20 per- 
cent of our industrial capacity to private 
enterprise. 

There would be an additional $5 billion 
revenue generated by extending the corpora- 
tion excise tax to ted businesses 
to place them on an equal competitive basis. 

These savings, plus the additional revenues 
generated, are equal to a total of 646 ½ billion 
annually, or a complete offset for the elimi- 
nation of the personal income tax. 

For years, my opponents at election time 
have charged me with wanting to sell the 
U.S. Post Office Department, shipyards, and 
even the Defense Department, because I in- 
troduced and the liberty amend- 
ment. Now let’s look at the facts. The lib- 
erty amendment in the first section states: 
“The Government of the United States shall 
not engage in any business, professional, 
commercial, financial, or industrial enter- 
prise except as specified in the Constitution.” 
What are these exceptions? Article I of the 
Constitution provides among other things, 
for the Congress to establish post offices and 
post roads, to coin money, to raise and sup- 


port armies, to provide and maintain a navy, - 


and to acquire land from the States for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings. But my 
opponents have never taken the trouble to 
examine the Constitution. 

The question has been raised from time to 
time as to the status of our national parks 
under the liberty amendment. For example, 
Yosemite is a national park in California. 
This park was acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment without constitutional authority, 
as the Government did not have the consent 
of our State legislature, nor did they pur- 
chase it. Under the liberty amendment, 
the Federal Government would have to make 
arrangements either to relinquish this park 
to the State of California, who could, if they 
wished, sell it back to the Federal Govern- 
ment for $1, and grant the Federal Govern- 
ment exclusive jurisdiction. On the other 
hand, it can become a State park, and I can 
say to you that there is not a State park in 
California that is not operated more cheaply 
and efficiently for the benefit of all people 
than any national park. So you see, there 
are two alternatives. 

I have been questioned about the dispo- 
sition of the dams and hydroelectric facili- 
ties owned by the Federal Government. 
Their status would be simplified, and most 
of them are, or should be, self-liquidating. 
The impounded water belongs to the States, 
and the Federal Government would own the 
dams as trustee in perpetuity for the bene- 
fit of the people of the State or the com- 
pacting States. For example, Hoover Dam 
would be held in trust for the seven com- 
pacting States by the Federal Government 
and the financial obligation would be paid 
off in the same manner in which it is now 
being liquidated. > 

When it became apparent that the people 
in the States were looking upon the liberty 
amendment with favor as a vehicle to re- 
capture their sovereign rights, the US. 
Senate caused to be printed and 
widely distributed what is known as Senate 
Document No. 5. This document has little, 
if any, authenticity. It is impossible to find 
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out who prepared it, and it has been thor- 
oughly debunked. The printing was author- 
ized by the chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The document does not address itself to 
the liberty amendment, but to some other 
fantastic subject matter. It is a scare-head 
document to frighten the people as to the 
dire results of limiting the graduated in- 
come tax. The document boldly states that 
the liberty amendment would repeal the 
corporation taxes, which of course, it would 
not. The front page of the document 
boldly states that the subject matter deals 
with the proposals to repeal the 16th amend- 
ment, and then it proceeds for 26 pages to 
a subject matter not closely related to the 
liberty amendment, and purports to warn the 
people that our defense posture would be 
ruined for lack of money to support it. On 
page 5 the heading is “Proposals for a Con- 
stitutional Limitation of Federal Taxing 
Powers.” The document then states that the 
elimination of Federal income, estate and 
gift taxes would cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $6.5 billion. Apparently those who 
drafted this document are unaware of the 
fact that corporation taxes are in the form 
of excise taxes, because they included the 
tax revenue from corporations in this figure. 
They then proceed to discuss various pro- 
posals for limiting rates of income taxes. 
All of their computations include corporation 
tax revenue. 

While it is impossible to get important 
Senate documents that are out of print, 
such as Edward Hunter's testimony on Com- 
munist psychological warfare, there was no 
hesitation on the part of the Senate to re- 
print 50,000 copies of Senate Document 
No. 5 and get them into the hands of the 
legislators of the 50 States. U.S, News & 
World Report played up the Senate docu- 
ment in one of its issues 2 years ago, and 
when I took them to task for the falseness 
of this document, their simple reply was, 
“We have a right to rely on a Senate 
document.” 

I am happy to report that some Members 
of the Senate have become alarmed over the 
rapid intrusion of the Federal Government 
into the private sector of industry, and on 
March 14 of this year Senate bill 1093 
was introduced by Senator BENNETT, Republi- 
can, of Utah; Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, 
of Arkansas; Senator Muwnor, Republican, of 
South Dakota; Senator Brrap, Democrat, of 
Virginia; Senator WILLIAMS, Republican, of 
Delaware; Senator THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina; Senator Tower, Republican, 
of Texas; Senator MILLER, Republican, of 
Iowa, and Senator DMRKSEN, your own Senator 
from Illinois. 

The title of this bill is “a bill to establish 
a Federal policy concerning the termination, 
limitation, or establishment of business-type 
operations of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private enter- 
prise, and for other purposes.” That is the 
greatest breakthrough we have had for the 
liberty amendment to date. 

The liberty amendment is properly spon- 
sored by the National Committee for Eco- 
nomic Freedom. You cannot have human 
freedom without economic freedom. They 
are one and inseparable, and all of us who 
believe in human freedom must preserve 
economic freedom. 

Several years ago it was proposed that 
the States should be eliminated. There was 
a map designed by a former Secretary of the 
Interior based on the idea that State govern- 
ments will cease to exist, as a matter of 
economy, and that, by having them cease 
to exist, Government would be transferred 
to regional authorities—nine of them—with 
three appointed administrators in each of 
them to govern all of the affairs within the 
regional authority. That would mean that 
27 men appointed by the President would 
constitute our entire governing body. That 
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program was temporily put aside, but it stil 
simmers on the back burner, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is still rapidly increasing 
its vast domain. 

If the liberty amendment is not adopted, 
the various States will cease to be sovereign. 
The counties and cities within the States will 
lose their sovereignty, and the State legisla- 
tures will become mere errand boys for a 
vast and monolithic Federal Government. 
Action must be taken positively and prompt- 
ly to put the Federal Government in its 
constitutional place and thus preserve a 
Union of 50 sovereign States. 


For this reason, I have again introduced | 


House Joint Resolution 23, known as the 
liberty amendment to the Constitution, 
with a firm conviction that he who is gov- 
erned best is governed least. In order to 
attain this amendment, all good Americans 
should give it active support by urging their 
State legislature to adopt a resolution in 
support of the liberty amendment. 


Among the Tax Reform Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
battle of words over the President's tax 
proposals continues to mount. Public 
hearings have been concluded by the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
controversy now lies entirely in the laps 
of our colleagues who will struggle to 
produce some form of a tax bill. 

The greatest shock the public expe- 
rienced once the full meaning of the 
President’s proposals became clear was 
the realization of the effect on charitable 
contributions that the proposed tax 
changes would have. 

The Chicago Heights Star, of Chicago 
Heights, Nl., in its issue of Sunday, 
March 24, vigorously discusses this ele- 
ment of tax “reform.” In view of the 
continued interest of Members in this 
aspect of the administration proposals, 
I place the editorial into the Recorp as a 
valuable addition to scrutiny and dis- 
cussion of the 1963 tax issue: 

AMONG THE Tax REFORM VICTIMS 

Not the least concerned over President 
Kennedy’s proposal that income tax deduc- 
tions for charitable contributions be reduced 
are south suburban residents who periodical- 


ly address themselves to working on fund 
drives and the like. 

The penalty would fall hard over a wide 
area, ranging from Community Chest activi- 
ties, hospital drives, annual church pledge 
canvasses, church building fund campaigns, 
and no end of other worthwhile enterprises. 

In the unconvincing name of reform, the 
President would allow tax deductions only 
on contributions exceeding five per cent of 
gross income. For many donors, it would be 
almost essential to reduce their gifts in 
order to compensate for loss of the full de- 
duction. The alternative would be down- 
ward revision of their standard of living, @ 


most difficult and extraordinary volunteer 


effort, 

Countless taxpayers would also turn 
their sights immediately to the standard de- 
duction table. This ts a fixed de- 
duction for charitable gifts, even if no gift 
whatever is forthcoming. Any contention 
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that removal of a significant incentive for 
giving generously is certain to result from 
the foregoing cannot be supported. 

Who, then, would make up the deficits in 
charity and health fund drives? The Gov- 
ernment, which is depending on the reforms 
to offset revenue lost through tax deduc- 
tions? This would place the Federal Treas- 
ury back where it started, but with addi- 
tional bureaucracy. : 

The more you study the administration’s 
approach to the income tax problem, the less 
Sense it makes. 


Reforms That Don’t Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
generous description of foreign aid and 
related programs is often given in state- 
ments of the benevolence and charity 
involved in our operations. Certainly, 
benevolence and charity are virtues 
which most Americans practice. 

However, our foreign aid programs 
Produce the opposite results that charity 
and Christian principles would expect to 
receive, especially when applied to im- 
practical solutions to deep-rooted prob- 

in various parts of the world. 

The Chicago Tribune in a scholarly 
editorial Tuesday, March 26, discusses 
this aspect of the foreign aid program. 
Under unanimous consent I include this 
editorial in the Recorp at this point. 

Rxronms THat Don’r HELP 

In the hope of saving his throne and 
heading off communism, the shah of Iran has 
decreed, perhaps in panic, the same sort of 
misguided reforms which many U.S. officials 
are urging in-Latin America. 

The shah has forsaken the artistocrats, 
businessmen, and religious leaders, and has 
dissolved the parliament which they con- 
trolled. To win support among the peasants, 
he has decreed the redistribution of land 
which is now concentrated in the hands of 
& few families and the Mohammedan church. 
For the workers he has decreed a 20-percent 
Share in the profits of private industry. 

Reforms like these may win votes, for the 
time being, and may elicit more American 
aid. But, as many Cubans would gladly 
testify, they look better on paper than in 
practice. 

J. L. Robertson, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, recently pinpointed the prob- 
lem in relation to Latin America, where our 
theory, like the Shah's, is that agrarian re- 
form will disarm the opposition. 

“We often hear that land reform is vital 
in Latin America,“ Mr. Robertson said, But, 
he added, “the problem is not that of appeas- 
ing the deep hunger of the people for land, 
but rather to find men and women willing to 
Pioneer and open up new areas. 

“The Venezuelan experiment rudely shat- 
ters the fond American notion that you can 
Make people more stable politically by taking 
them out of the slums and giving them good 
housing. To the dismay of the Government 
it has discovered that the hotbeds of com- 
munism in Caracas are not the miserable 
squatters’ hovels that blight hillsides, but 
the striking high-rise apartments that the 
Government built to provide decent, low-cost 
housing for the squatters.” 
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There is no denying, in Iran as in much 
of Latin America, that the peasants have 
been exploited. But suddenly giving them 
deeds to land is not going to provide them 
with the equipment, ability, and initiative 
to develop it. As for the share-the-profits 
scheme, what will the Shah do when the 
workers get tired of 20 percent and demand 
30 percent, 50 percent, and then perhaps all 
of the profits? Where, then, will he find 
people willing to undertake new ventures? 
How safe will his throne be then? 

We commend the Shah’s willingness to 
jump, but we reserve Judgment on whether 
he is jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire, or vice versa. 


Worker Retraining by Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, rapid technological changes in in- 
dustry and agriculture have contributed 
to our unemployment problem by result- 
ing in the displacement of unskilled 
workers. Several States, as well as in- 
dividual companies, have undertaken re- 
training programs to meet this problem 
and, during the last Congress, the Man- 
power Training and Development Act 
was passed to offer a nationwide pro- 
gram to upgrade worker skills. 

Because of my great interest in these 
programs, I was pleased to read in the 
December 18 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal of the efforts of the Du Pont 
Co. to retrain and relocate displaced 
workers. Emphasizing the importance 
of new products in creating jobs, Du 
Pont has planned ahead “to locate plants 
for new products close to old plants 
where employment is expected to de- 
cline.” Through a long-range program 
of on-the-job training, workers are able 
to shift easily to new jobs without los- 
ing a day of work. 

Du Pont is demonstrating great initia- 
tive in its imaginative and practical 
retraining program. I hope that other 
companies will benefit from this exam- 
ple and, therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I include the Wall Street Jour- 
nal article in the Recorp, as follows: 
Du Pont Eases It sy LOCATING New PLANTS 
Near THOSE Ir CLOSES, PUSHING RETRAINING 

(By John F. Lawrence) 

DEEPWATER, N.J.—Sixty production workers 
at Du Pont Co.’s aging Chambers Works lost 
their jobs earlier this year when the company 
closed an outmoded chlorine making facility, 
but they didn't lose a day of work. Instead, 
they moved immediately into other parts of 
this rambling plant, some of them to make 
a new chemical used in polyurethane foam. 

The smoothness of the switch these work- 
ers were able to make attests both to the 
importance of new products in creating jobs 
and to the effectiveness of Du Pont’s efforts 
to avoid even temporary employment dislo- 
cations. It stems in large part from Du 
Pont's farsighted planning to locate plants 
for new products close to old plants where 
employment is expected to decline. It's also 
the result of extensive training and retrain- 
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ing programs conducted by Du Pont, ena- 
bling workers to shift easily to new products 
and to more highly skilled jobs. 

Du Pont is by no means the only company 
making some effort to keep workers on the 
payrolls in the face of changing manpower 
requirements. “I am quite sure that respon- 
sible businesses, with careful planning, are 
making every reasonable effort to avoid con- 
tributing to technological unemployment,” 
Lammot du Pont Copeland, Du Pont's presi- 
dent, said recently. But Du Pont's well 
tested practices are worth a closer look in 
light of recent industry and Government ef- 
forts to step up worker retraining programs, 
partly at public expense. 

BRIGHT SIDE OVERLOOKED 

Then, too, in the publicity given to lay- 
offs tied to automation, the bright side of 
technological progress is overlooked, The 
new jobs created by new products aren't al- 
ways in the same industry or the same region 
as the plant where jobs are disappearing. 
Here at Chambers Works, however, the bal- 

effect of these countertrends is dra- 
matically clear. 

In contrast to many old plants around 
the country, this World War I unit actually 
has expanded its payroll in the last decade. 
Employment in its many buildings, which 
stretch along the Delaware River across from 
Wilmington, currently totals 5,025 compared 
with 4,544 in 1950. This is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that produc- 
tion of the product here, dyes, has 
declined considerably in that period and out- 
put of two others, camphor and chlorine, 
has been halted entirely. In these 3 
areas some 370 jobs have been eliminated 
and there's been further loss as a result of 
more efficient new equipment. 

“If it hadn't been for new products, em- 
ployment at this plant probably wouldn't be 
one-fourth what it is today,” says Bernard 
Hess, manager of Chambers Works. 

The biggest saving factor recently has been 
a new group of chemicals called isocyanates, 
chief ingredients in the fast-growing foams 
being used for insulation, cushioning, and 
artificial sponges. Du Pont built its isocya- 
nate unit here in 1954 on the rubble of an 
old building that until 1949 had turned out 
synthetic rubber. Isocyanate employment 
now has risen to 750. 

Many companies have been forced to hire 
new employees to get the skills necessary to 
run a new facility at the same time they've 
been discharging men in older plants. Du 
Pont, however, as it was about to launch 
its isocyanate venture, set up a working 
model of the new plant. It selected 50 
workers from various parts of the works, 
avoiding a drain on any one operation, to 
train for 3 months on the model. From 
this nucleus, Du Pont built its isocyanate 
staff. 

As evidence of the lengths to which the 
company will go to make possible this switch 
between the old and the new, management 
at its Old Hickory, Tenn., rayon plant in 
1959 made arrangements with a local board 
of education to provide the staff for even- 
ing courses in elementary arithmetic and 
other courses for 275 workers otherwise 
threatened with layoff. The rayon plant 
was soon to close and Du Pont wanted to 
move these workers into a nearby Dacron 
plant opening in 1960. The company found, 
to its surprise, it had to fill some gaps in 
basic education before the men could han- 
dle slightly more complex jobs in the new 
plant. F 

The Old Hickory site illustrates further 
how new products have been a key to stable 
employment at Du Pont. Closing the rayon 
plant, once the biggest operation there, could 
have hurt the community drastically, When 
the last rayon output ended last year the 
potential layoff could have amounted to 
1,800. Instead, Du Pont had started mov- 
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ing people into the Dacron plant the pre- 
vious year and finally had only 250 workers 
it couldn't place. Of these 200 were fur- 
loughed, 50 pensioned. 

NEW PLANTS RISING 


At one time the Old Hickory site con- 
tained only two operations—for rayon and 
cellophane. The latter plant still remains 
but in addition there's now a plant making 
an ingredient for Dacron, opened in 1960, 
two Dacron plants, opened in 1960 and 1961; 
a plant for making a new type of material 
out of Dacron, to open in 1964 and, what 
could become the most important plant of 
all at the site, a facility for making Du 
Pont’s new manmade leather, also to open 
in 1964. The 2 plants under construction 
together will require about 450 employes. 

Similarly, at Richmond, Va., Du Pont is 
closing the last of all its rayon facilities, 
but at the same time it's expanding a nylon 
plant located there in 1958 in anticipation 
of the rayon shutdown. 

How much has this plant location policy 
cost Du Pont? There's no way to calculate 
the figure, but it’s an inconsequential sum, 
at worst, say Du Pont officials. Explains 
one: 

“Locating at an old site you get the bene- 
fit of the power facilities, the roads, and 
the general services already there for older 
units, but you may have to tear down be- 
fore you can begin building, pushing up 
construction costs. You know theres a 
ready supply of employees, but on the other 
hand it might be cheaper to hire younger 
workers who might learn the new methods 
faster.” Counting in such rewards as bet- 
ter employee morale and community rela- 
tions, however, it’s conceivable the com- 
pany's policies produce some cost savings, 
however intangible, 

Du Pont is battling yet another factor 
forcing men out of jobs—technological im- 
provements within existing plants. Du 
Pont figures that over a recent 10-year pe- 
riod its overall employment increased 20 
percent, but the number of skilled jobs 
climbed 125 percent. At Chambers Works, 
for example, automation has done away 
with most of the so-called helpers jobs— 
primarily men who moved things around 
the plant. But the more complicated equip- 
ment now requires more than 75 cents of 
wages to skilled repairmen for every $1 paid 
machine operators, In the 1930's, the ratio 
was only 30 cents to the dollar. 

The company’s main weapon against this 
trend is training and retraining to keep up- 
grading the abilities of its employees in step 
with the increasing skills required. Much of 
the training is handled on the job by experi- 
enced su . At Chambers Works, 
there are only two full-time training advisers 
and their job is to teach other Du Pont 
men how to train less-skilled personnel. 
“We believe the only truly effective training 
is done on the line,” says Prederick McEnany, 
superintendent of employee relations at 
Chambers Works. 

To increase the mobility of its employees, 
Chambers Works makes a practice of moving 
its production workers into other jobs for 
several weeks at a time to broaden their 
training. Then, when a major shift is neces- 
sary, the men are better equipped to move. 


WORKERS GO TO SCHOOL 


There ts, in some cases, more formal train- 
ing. New or old employees at this plant who 
pass an aptitude test can enter an apprentice 
program to become highly skilled mechanics. 
They're required to go to a local vocational 
school 2 nights a week at their own expense— 
the fee is small—for 4 years while they get 
on-the-job training at full starting wages. 

In the midst of its efforts to provide con- 
tinuous employment, Du Pont has lost none 
of its zeal for cost cutting. A unit recently 
installed at Chambers Works allows six men 
a shift to turn out up to 300,000 pounds of 
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one chemical every 24 hours. Older units 
require 12 men a shift to make half the 
amount, 

But Du Pont figures such new processes 
are protecting many more jobs than they're 
eliminating. As the company’s employee 
magazine, Better Living, observed recently, 
“If Du Pont made cellophane today by the 
same process which was used 35 years ago, 
the film would have to sell at $6 a pound, or 
about 10 times the current market price. 
The upshot is obvious. All the king's horses 
and all the king’s men couldn't sell cello- 
phane at $6 a pound today.” And what of 
the men who made the product? Their jobs 
“would long since have evaporated.” Thanks 
to careful company planning nothing of the 
sort has occurred. 


American Small Business Favors Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Tax-Cut Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Sterling 
Green, a reporter for the Associated 
Press, has recently written a news story 
in which he points out the benefits to 
small business which are contained in 
President Kennedy’s tax program. 

This very informative article points 
out that date from the Small Business 
Administration indicates that small 
businesses would save roughly $1.2 bil- 
lion through the individual income bus- 
iness tax changes under the President's 
program. This would be roughly half of 
the proposed $2.6 billion reduction pro- 
vided for corporations in the proposed 
program and would mean much to the 
small business segment of our economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be reprinted in the Rec- 
orp. The article follows: 

SMALL Busivess—Taxes 
(By Sterling F. Green) 

WASHINGTON.—Small businessmen would 
be among the most favored beneficiaries of 
President Kennedy's tax program, a study 
indicated today. Their cuts would total 
about $1.2 billion if the plan wins approval. 

Small business spokesmen were among the 
gentler critics of the tax proposals in House 
Ways and Means Committee hearings on 
the tax bill last week, But, in language 
exactly like that of the big business wit- 
nesses, they: 

1. Urged curtailed Federal spending to off- 
set the revenue loss; and 

2. Opposed many of the tax “reforms” by 
which Kennedy hopes to cushion the loss— 
including even some changes which were de- 
signed expressly to help small firms. 

The small business witnesses, however, 
left the net impression that they want tax 
reduction badly and would be pleased to 
take the Kennedy plan—with several reser- 
vations. 

“We are well aware that probably the 
greatest benefit flowing from the proposed 
reduction in rates would accrue to the small 
business community,” said John A. Gosnell, 
general counsel of the National Small Busi- 
ness Association. 

Although the Treasury has pointed out 
that the Kennedy tax package is stuffed 
with special bonbons for small businesses, 
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the Department never has added up the tax 
savings which would accrue to the several 
types of firms affected—sole proprietors, 
partnerships and small corporations. 

Data from the Small Business Administra- 
tion indicates, however, that these groups 
would save roughly $1.2 billion under the 
individual income and business tax 
changes —a surprisingly large figure, since it 
is equivalent to nearly half the proposed $2.6 
billion reduction in corporation rates. 

The savings would go to these groups: 

About $233 million, by Treasury estimate 
to the 475,000 corporations having earnings 
of $25,000 a year or less. This would result 
from cutting the corporation “normal” tax 
rate from 30 to 22 percent. 

Another $200 million, as indicated by SBA 
figures, to firms classed by that agency as 
small businesses but having profits above 
$25,000. This would result from the drop in 
the total corporation tax rate from 52 per- 
cent to 47 percent. 

About $800 million for unincorporated 
small business owners and partnerships. 
This is the estimated effect of the individual 
income tax cuts on smaller operators, ex- 
cluding most professional groups and indi- 
viduals engaged in farming, fishing, and 
forestry. 

The immediate rate reduction of nearly 
27 percent for the smallest corporations 
would compare favorably with the 9-percent 
reduction for larger firms which would not 
be fully effective until 1965. 

Another provision specifically aimed at 
helping small firms would permit them to 
deduct, as a current business expense, their 
outlays on equipment for research and de- 
velopment. 

SBA officials believe this would remove the 
squeeze on many small firms which must 
otherwise seek SBA loans for research and 
development machinery, 

However, demands for spending cuts to 
accompany any tax reduction were echoed 
in the testimony of Gosnell and a witness 
for another small business group, George J. 
Burger of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Businesses, 

Burger said 83 percent of his members who 
answered a questionnaire favored spending 
cuts that would match, dollar for dollar, any 
tax reduction. 

Kennedy’s proposal for a 5-percent floor 
on personal income tax deductions was de- 
scribed by Gosnell as having “heavy opposi- 
tion” from members of the National Small 
Business Association. 

A substantial number of NSBA members, 
he said, also oppose the administration's 
plan to “double up” the tax payments of 
corporations, even though the bill expressly 
exempts firms with less than $100,000 of tax 
to pay. The aim is to bring the tax pay- 
ments of larger corporations to a current 
basis. 


Florida Community Cited for Low Crime 
Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE. B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it some- 
times seems that everywhere we turn 
these days statistics are hurled at us 
substantiating the prevalence of crime 
in the community. Particularly tempt- 
ing, it seems, is the desire to uncover 
Statistics in the areas of race relations. 
I should like to draw to the attention of 
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My colleagues a newspaper article in 
188 Detroit, Mich., Courier, of March 2, 

63. 

This article sets-forth the fact that a 
South Dade County, Fla., community, 
Comprising nearly 7,000 persons of the 
Negro race, has been singled out for a 
Special award by the public safety de- 
Partment for maintaining an outstand- 
ingly low crime rate through the previous 
Year. 

Tapped for the honor was Richmond 
Heights, a quiet section of well-kept 
homes that would do justice to any racial 
group. There the per capita crime rate 
Was only one-sixth of the average for 
Other unincorporated areas of this 
county. 

While the average number of crimes 
Per 1,000 for the rest of Dade County’s 
Unincorporated area was 36, the figure 
for Rithmond Heights was fewer than 
8 per 1,000. During 1962 the community 
Tecorded no homicides, no robberies, and 
No rapes. 

In presenting Richmond residents with 
& plaque commending them for their 
‘outstanding accomplishments in mak- 
ing the community a respectable place 
to live," Metro Sheriff R. A. Buchanan 
Stated: 

Richmond Heights’ low crime incidence In- 
dicates that a large number of individuals 
4nd organizations have devoted attention 
to the problem of crime prevention and 


Community pride with a great degree of 
Success. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with pride that I 
Wish to place the complete news story of 
this inspiring Dade County record before 
My colleagues for their information and 
edification: 

RIDA COMMUNITY Crrep FOR Low CRIME 
RATE 


Miam, Fra—A south Dade County Negro 
Community of nearly 7,000 persons recently 
Was singled out for a special award by the 
Public safety department for maintaining 
an outstanding low crime rate throughout 
the previous year. 

Tapped for the honor was Richmond 
Heights, a quiet section of well-kept homes 
that would do justice to any racial group. 
There the per capita crime rate was only 
One-sixth of the average for other unin- 
Corporated areas of this county which sur- 
rounds the fabulous Miami Beach. 

At a gathering of civic leaders, Metro 
Sheriff T. A. Buchanan presented Richmond 
Tesidents with a plaque commending them 
for their outstanding accomplishments in 
8 the community a respectable place 

live. 

In a letter of commendation Buchanan 
stated. Richmond Heights low crime frici- 
dence indicates that a large number of indi- 
Viduals and organizations have deyoted at- 
tention to the problem of crime prevention 
and community pride with a great degree 
Success. 

“We of the law enforcement profession 
Sincerely appreciate your excelient efforts 
and commend you. You have set an example 
for Dade County which warrants this recog- 
Rition.” 

This phenomenon did not occur sponta- 
Reously. It was the result of concerted action 
rowing out of a series of community meet- 

„an instrumental figure being newsman 
Jim Ried, a Richmond resident. 

As a result, during 1962 the community 
recorded no homicides, no robberies, and no 
Tapes. There were only 2 auto thefts, 5 
Brand larcenies, 20 burglaries, and 11 assaults. 
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While the average number of crimes per 
1,000 for the rest of Dade County’s unincor- 
porated area was 36, the figure for Richmond 
Heights was fewer than 6 per 1,000. 


The- American People’s Concern About 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
concern—indeed the alarm—of the 
American people about the continuing 
active Communist government in Cuba, 
and the imminent danger of the spread 
of the communistic plague in other parts 
of the Western Hemisphere is well evi- 
denced in a resolution just adopted by 
the City Council of Trussville, Ala. 

I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues and to all who read the REC- 
orp the sentiments which the Trussville 
City Council has unanimously voiced 
and, thus, I insert herewith in the Rec- 
orp that resolution: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE Crrr CoUNCIL 
OF THE Crrr OF TRUSSVILLE, MARCH 26, 
1963 
Whereas the citizens of the city of Truss- 

ville, Ala., are gravely concerned about the 

welfare of this great Nation composed of 50 

united States, embracing and the 

livelihood for 180 million people, we feel that 
with the threatening menace of communism 
supported actively, advocated and diligently 
pursued by the Soviet Union in an attempt 
to control and destroy utterly and completely 
the Christian concepts of the rest of the 
world, and feeling that the target is the soft 
underside of the continent of South America 
and its Latin speaking countries, and in this 
endeavor, using every conceivable deceitful 
and treacherous and malicious approach to 
accomplish their goal of worldwide commu- 


Therefore, we, the mayor and oouncil, 
unanimously supported by our citizens, re- 
quest that action be taken by you, as the 
final authority in the governmental processes 
of the United States of America, as expedi- 
ently as possible to forestall any further 
activity by this diabolical conspiracy, as 
follows: 

1. Enact any strong reliable law that will 
prevent from this day forward the use by the 
United Nations of any moneys that are 
furnished by the U.S. Government (that are 
derived from a tax burdened people) for the 
use of feeding, or supplying or nurturing any 
group of people who have embraced the com- 
munist philosophy, so that they may use 
their good health and well-being to enslave 
by their sinister methods the very people 
who so willingly gave of their susbtance as a 
Christian act that they might live. 

2. Use every means at your disposal to see 
that the Monroe Doctrine is applied in every 
instance pertaining to any moves or guise 
put forth by the Soviet Union or any of its 
satellite countries, Red China, or any politi- 
cal doctrine that might attempt to violate 
this act, as originally written and enforced 
since the time of its inception, and to guard 
against any maneuver that might through 
any act circumvent its intent. 

3, Realizing the widespread publicity given 
to the activities of the Soviet agents and 
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their fellow conspirators in Brazil at a time 
when this same government is attempting to 
hedge on previous debts to the United States 
and attempting to borrow additional moneys 
to boost their economy, while at the same 
time holding or permitting to be held anti- 
American meetings in their large cities, have 
the United States, on behalf of the American 
people, withdraw any economic support 
from this nation or any other nation em- 
bracing and continuing to promulgate the 
Communist philosophy. 

And whereas, it is understood by the gov- 
ernmental departments—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial—that we, the 
citizens of Trussville, are not complaining of 
the extra tax burden required by these ex- 
penditures, nevertheless, we do feel that 
these departments, being the custodians of 
these moneys, should endeavor to see that 
they are spent wisely in regard to any U.N. 
action or loans or grants to any country, 
either as a military, sanitary, health and wel- 
fare or a capital improvement, so as to bring 
the best dollar return to the United States 
and its citizens in regard to their well-being 
and their safety; if these conditions cannot 
be met, and if these moneys are spent to 
hasten the day in which this great country 
might be enslaved by this unholy commu- 
nistic conspiracy, then we feel that the citi- 
zens of the United States should not be taxed 
so as to bear the burden of their own down- 
fall; and 

Therefore, we urge that all partisan poli- 
tics cease to be played and every effort made 
to present a united effort by all elected and 
appointed officials to eradicate from this 
hemisphere the threats of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist bloc nations. 

Adopted this 26th day of March 1963. 

James W. Barr, Mayor. 


Arab Refugees Problem Reassessed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph B. 
Schechtman as it appeared in the 
March 18, 1963, issue of Congress Bi- 
Weekly published by the American Jew- 
ish Congress: 

ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM REASSESSED 
(By Joseph B. Schechtman) 

There is growing reason to believe that the 
Kennedy administration, perhaps embold- 
ened by the successful outcome of its diplo- 
macy in the Cuban crisis, intends also to 
press for some form of Arab-Israel settle- 
ment during the current year. High on the 
agenda is an effort to break through the 
Palestine Arab refugee deadlock. For both 
the State Department and the White House 
seem to be convinced that the start toward 
peace must be made with the question of the 
refugees. The administration sees in the 
refugee- problem the major, if not the sole, 
cause of the implacable Arab hostility to 
Israel and is confident that the road to peace 
can only be cleared in the wake of its re- 
moval, 

This approach, it appears, is to be made 
the basis for the expected American initia- 
tive in the Middle East. A notable role in 
the creation of the “rationale” for this con- 
cept was undoubtedly played by Dr. Don 
Peretz, whom influential molders of the 
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State Department's policies consider one of 
the best informed students of the Arab re- 
fugee situation. His book “Israel and Pales- 
tine Arabs” (Washington, D.C., 1958), pub- 
lished under the auspices of the authorita- 
tive Middle East Institute, has become a 
highly regarded document in top-level gov- 
ernmental circles. Dr, Peretz, as Roger 
Baldwin described him in the foreword to 
“Israel and Palestine Arabs,” has been “one 
of the few American Jews to move freely” be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. He is, 
wrote Mr. Baldwin, possessed of “a single 
bias, which is basic to his whole treatment: 
it is that peace and the guarantee of its fu- 
ture * * * can be achieved only by Jewish- 
Arab cooperation, both within Israel and 
outside. * * *” Mr. Baldwin summed up: 
“Dr. Peretz is as balanced and fair as any 
man could be.” It was this studiously cul- 
tivated “bias” for being “balanced and fair” 
to both sides in the Arab-Jewish dispute, 
which largely accounted for Dr. Peretz's sta- 
ture among U.S. Middle East policymakers. 

Intent on cultivating the objectivity of his 
1958 study, Dr. Peretz has, in the words of 
the Middle East Institute, “refrained from 
imposing his answers upon the reader.” He 
did, however, “make clear that it is his con- 
viction that solution of the refugees’ plight 
is the central problem of the Middle East 
peace.” As Mr. Baldwin put it: “One gathers 
from Dr. Peretz that * * * the refugee prob- 
lem is central to all others and that progress 
on it is progress toward peace.” 

It was with this basic notion that Dr. Pe- 
rezt last year undertook, on a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, a trip to the Middle East 
to study the latest conditions of the Arab 
refugee situation. Shortly before his depar- 
ture I took part in an hour-long discussion 
with him over CBS radio, followed by an- 
other hour or so of heart-to-heart talk in 
a neighborhood cafeteria. It was a sharp yet 
friendly confrontation of widely differing 
approaches. A major point of difference be- 
tween us was the place and role of the refu- 
gee issue in the overall context of the Arab- 
Israel conflict. Dr, Peretz opined that “first 
things first,” that the settlement of the 
refugee issue was the key to peace, and that 
Israel—as the more “mature” (as he put it) 
partner to the conflict—must make the first 
constructive move, thus enabling the Arabs 
to reciprocate in some way without losing 
face. 

We parted without having reconciled our 
views. I expressed the vague hope that his 
forthcoming study trip would lead to an at 
least partial revision of his approach. He 
neither encouraged nor eliminated such a 
contingency, and merely promised to “keep 
an open mind.” 

Now, after his return from the Middle East, 
Dr, Peretz has submitted a 10-page “Arab 
Refugee Report.” It offers some significant 
revisions of his former stand, of which the 
most important is the revised approach to 
the interdependence between the refugee 
problem and the prospects for an Arab-Jew- 
ish peace settlement. In sharp contrast to 
his earlier view, Dr. Peretz firmly establishes 
the thesis that— 

Today the refugee problem is not a cause, 
but a symptom of Arab hostility to Zionism. 
To reduce or even to remove the symptom, 
would not end the hostility.* * * The refu- 
gees are the central issue in the Palestine 
dilemma neither to extremist nor to mod- 
erate Arab nationalists. 

“Continued identification of a refugee solu- 
tion with a solution of the total Palestine 
issue,” the report describes as iljusory. How- 
ever, in an obvious attempt to justify his 
former stand, Dr. Peretz argues that “10 or 
more years ago, before the new generation 
of Arab political leaders and Palestinian 
youth had come into its own, a rapproach- 
ment with Israel on the basis of a refugee 
settlement might have been possible; Arab 
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unity was still quite a vague sentiment, and 
the deep-seated antagonism to Israel was 
because of refugee personal loss.” But now, 
no mt, however “worthy and justi- 
fied,” would “remove Arab political opposi- 
tion to a Jewish state in the Arab homeland.” 

Coming as it does from a student of the 
Arab refugee problem who for years was the 
main protagonist of the illusion he is now 
denouncing, this statement should be care- 
fully weighed by those American officials 
who propose to focus on a solution of the 
refugee issue as the key to a peace settle- 


ment in the Middle East. They would then 


realize the utter futility of trying to con- 
centrate on the symptom while bypassing 
the cause. A shortcut to peace via the iso- 
lated treatment of the refugee issue per se 
simply does not exist; there is no alternative 
to direct peace negotiations. 

Another notable innovation in Dr. Peretz's 
Teport is his appraisal of the extent of the 
refugees’ integration in the Arab host coun- 
tries. During our radio debate he had argued 
that the backward economies of these coun- 
tries offered scarce prospects for the over- 
whelming mass of unskilled Palestinian 
refugees to find gainful employment and to 
become self-supporting. The picture Dr. 
Peretz now paints is quite different. Though 
his report fails to mention the fact that, 
according to the latest UNRWA figures, 61 
percent of the refugees now live out of 
camps, he stresses that for the minority still 
remaining in the camps existence is far from 
being dismal and hopeless: 

Once the symbol of refugee degradation, 
the camps, in many instances, have developed 
into permanent quarters of the towns and 
cities onto which they were grafted. There 
are no longer tents in UNRWA camps.* * * 
The schools, social welfare stations, clinics, 
and feeding centers are often constructed 
according to the latest architectural models. 
Indeed, the Palestinians live far better than 
refugees in India, Pakistan, and Hong Kong. 

In Syria and Lebanon, development of 
agriculture, industry and trade has facili- 
tated the economic absorption of most em- 
ployable refugees. * * * UNRWA relief re- 
ceived in these two countries is a necessity 
for only a few; for most it is a welcome sup- 
plement to low wages. 

Thus in Syria and Lebanon, which con- 
taln some 250,000 former Palestinians, the 
refugees are no longer a problem, at least 
economically, Of the 600,000 refugees in 
Jordan, Dr. Peretz believes, “nearly half” 
could not be integrated “in the foreseeable 
future’—which means that the other half, 
some 300,000, could be. Only for the 250,000 
refugees in the Egyptian-controlled Gaza 
strip are there no prospects of integration; 
these must be relocated or continue to re- 
ceive relief to survive. It would, therefore, 
seem that the prospects of integration are 
not at an discouraging for more than one- 
half of the refugee mass, 

Far-reaching changes have also occurred 
in the refugees’ attitude toward integration. 
The older generation is still suffering from 
the trauma“ of their flight, which engen- 
dered deep bitterness and found its expres- 
sion in absolute refusal to cooperate in 
transplanting their community to new soil 
* * * rejecting permanent housing, employ- 
ment and all other assistance which would 
further its relocation. * * * Such negative 
forms of opposition still continue among 
many who fied 15 years ago. The younger 
generation is, according to Dr. Peretz, “no 
less bitter about its refugee status * * * 
and no less determined to regain its home- 
land, but its reactions are far less self- 
destructive”. 

The youth realize that only through 
strength can they attain their ultimate ob- 
jective, and strength will be-created through 
self-improvement, not self-destruction. 
Consequently, they are not only willing to 
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accept, but eagerly search out opportunities 
for education, vocational training, and em- 
ployment. Refugee youths realistically ap- 
praise the possibilities of an early return to 
Palestine, and see that that objective may 
take more than a lifetime. Thus, they seek 
normal lives now. They want to marry, raise 
children, and enter the mainstream of na- 
tional life until the day of their, or theif 
children's or their children’s children's re- 
turn. 

To this young generation, who relegate the 
“day of return” to some indefinite future, 
belong over 400,000 Palestinians born out- 
side of Palestine. “Thus,” says Dr. Peret#, 
“nearly 40 percent of those classified as refu- 
gees have never been in their homeland; 
they, and those who were infants with little 
if any first recollection of Palestine, are more 
than half the refugee population. * * * 


Soon a whole new generation of Palestinians | 


will have grown up in the Arab ‘diaspora’ 
where they will have acquired only second- 
hand knowledge of their homeland.” 

This being so, how is it that—again ac- 
cording to Dr. Peretz—both the old and the 
new generation, those who have become eco- 
nomically absorbed and those still not re- 
settled, are equally “intense in their attach- 
ment to Palestine” and continue to cling to 
their refugee status? The 
in the report is twofold: (1) “[The refugees} 
are constantly reminded by their families, 


explanation given 


their UNRWA-UNESCO schools and by the | 
most governments and populations that they | 


are Palestinians”; and (2) the relief ration 
cards of UNRWA serve as “a token of con- 
tinued identification as displaced Palestin- 
ians * * * in effect, the UNRWA ration card 
has become the identity card of the displaced 
Palestine Arab.” 

UNRWA thus appears as something of an 
overgrown umbilical cord, which is artifically 
keeping alive the refugees’ vanishing identifi” 
cation with Palestine. It intensifies thelf 
feeling of apartness from their Arab kin in 
the host conntries and impedes rather than 
encourages their integration in these lands 
As things now stand, UNRWA, a United Na- 
tions agency which has thus far spent 
over $300 million, is actually defeating the 
purpose for which it had been established‘ 
to extend temporary philan ic assist” 
ance to the displaced Palestinians with ® 
view to gradually putting an end to theif 
refugee existence. What the UNRWA lead- 
ership is now practicing and planning is just 
the opposite of this nt, 

In his 1962 report to the U.N. General AS” 
sembly, Commissioner General Dr. John 
Davis described relief as UNRWa's sole ac* 
tivity. Dr. Peretz, who investigated thé 
situation at first hand, says bluntly the! 
while “assistance is still essential for thé 
majority of refugees in Gaza, for large num* 
bers in Jordan, and for a few, mostly of the 
older generation, in Syria and Lebanon 
to continue with primary emphasis on relief 
encourages perpetration of a refugee mental 
ity and undermines the initiative of th? 
younger generation eager to end the refuge? 
status.“ 


The principal cause of this paradoxical 
state of affairs, his report avows, is again 
twofold: (1) “the reluctance of the United 
States and the United Nations to face chang* 
ing realities”; and (2) vested interests of 


it: 

The Agency employs thousands of former 
Palestine mandatory Arab officials, phy- 
siclans, teachers, and clerks. The number 
of individuals in families who depend upo? 
UNRWA for employment is approximately 
50,000. They constitute a great political 
pressure group, especially in Jordan. NO 
politician in any of the host countries daref 
to recommend abolition of their livelihood 

There are many more interesting and un- 
revealing items in Dr. Peretz’s report. But 


the large UNRWA staff. As the report puts 
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in its totality the report is inconclusive, self- 
contradictory, and at least as frustrating as 
it is enlightening. What largely vitiates its 
Usefulness is the author’s inveterate efforts 
to appear “dispassionate” and “balanced.” 
This inexorably leads him to a proliferation 
ot mental reservations, Almost every ob- 
Seryation or argument is accompanied by 
one or more qualifications; and it is difficult 
indeed to discover what is the author's own 
Ultimate position. Dr. Peretz, it would seem, 
is still holding fast to the same cult of ob- 
Jectivity” which established his reputation 
in influential government circles. But ob- 
Jectivity, particularly in public matters, can 
de a dangerous course. As Dr. Albert Burke 
has noted: “I am concerned about objectiv- 
ity in people. They are the people who hide 
things around them. The greatest in- 
Justices I know have been created in the 
Rame of objectivity.” 
One looks in vain for any notion of “in- 


repeated references to the Arabs’ fierce deter- 
mination to eliminate Israeli—immediately 
force, or at some later date by less drastic 
Means. But there is no atempt to evaluate 
the justification and/or the practicability of 
Such a policy, let alone to indicate what 
Could and should be the reaction on the part 
Of the United States and the United Nations. 
Or. Peretz neither endorses nor refutes the 
dire forecast,” as he calls it, of continued 
Arab commitment “to redeem their home- 
regardless of how much economic 
assistance the refugees receive or of the 
Success in attempts to integrate them.” 
Nor does he even tentatively suggest any 
Solution. He simply predicts that no Arab- 
agreement “is in the cards.” 
Thus, with all due regard for its thought- 
ess, Dr. Peretz's “ te” report 
3 to an extent which renders it 
ile. 


Taxation of Profit-Sharing Trusts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of attention has been given the 
Question of the taxation of profit-sharing 
trusts in the current hearings by the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
the administration’s proposed tax re- 
forms, This technique of labor-manage- 
Ment relations, a relatively new tech- 
Nique, is very important in the future 

lopment of industrial negotiations in 
country. A noted and highly re- 
Spected expert in the field of profit-shar- 
plans, Mr. William J. Howell, Jr., 
Tecently wrote an article for the maga- 
Zine Iron Age giving an insight into the 
Dresent operations of these plans and the 
prospects for them in the future. Be- 
Cause of the interest which has been 
Stimulated by the Ways and Means hear- 
dealing with profit-sharing plans, I 
&m placing the article of William Howell, 
ās reprinted from the November 29, 1962, 
e of the Iron Age, in the RECORD at 
point: 
Soarra Lanor Costs Srur Swinc To More 
Prortr SHARING 
(By William J. Howell, Jr.) 

Early in 1960, Small Tube Products, Inc., a 

medlum-size producer of brass and copper 
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tube, came to the crossroads that faces more 
and more companies today. 

The company's problem was elemental— 
survival in the face of intense, almost vicious 
price competition, both foreign and domestic. 

In the words of Small Tube Products’ pres- 
ident, E. A. Oliphant: “Our company faced 
the alternative of going bankrupt or finding 
some means of reducing cost to meet the 
competition.” 

Clearly, something more than patchwork 
cost-cutting was needed. Telling depart- 
ment heads to tighten budget belts was not 
enough, 

The company, in finding a solution to its 
problem, joined the parade of companies 
turning to profit sharing. 

REPORT PROGRESS 


Here is a brief progress report stated by Mr. 
Oliphant: 

“In the first 6 months this year, we are 
producing and shipping 65 percent more than 
we did prior to installation of our profit- 
sharing plan. And we are doing this with 
the the same number of people in the plant. 

“Profit sharing, in the first 6 months this 
year, will amount to approximately 30 per- 


-cent of each employee’s basic earnings. 


Since we eliminated an individual incentive 
plan equal to an average 20 percent of base 
rates, the net effect was a 10 percent hike 
in pay.” 

It is obvious that the Small Tube Prod- 
ucts’ profit-sharing plan has employee back- 
ing as well as management endorsement. 
And this element, worker backing, is the 
key to fresh impetus in industry toward 
profit-sharing plans. 

In 1956, some 2,000 new profit-sharing plans 
were installed in U.S. industry. Last year, 
more than 4,000 new plans were put into 
operation. 

And ground was broken on a new level of 
industry last year when the American Motors 
Corp. profit-sharing plan was set up. The 
full report of the first year of this plan was 
recently announced by the company. Here's 
the record: 

Some 27,000 American Motors Corp. work- 
ers shared a $9.8 million “progress sharing” 
pie. The plan was worth about $361 per 
worker. This comes to 18.5 cents per hour 
per worker. 

sharing at American Motors Corp. 
is not one way. Management likes the plan 
and freely credits it with recent company 
gains. These gains include subsequent 
negotiated improvements in local work rules 
and in body plant production standards, 

Not all profit-sharing plans are as success- 
ful as the ones at Small Tube Products and 
American Motors Corp. Plans have been 
dropped at a number of companies. But the 
direction of the big swing to profit-sharing 
plans is clear. And unions are beginning to 
get squarely behind the push to profit 
sharing. 

In fact, management can no longer afford 
to refiect idly whether profit sharing may be 
the best way to stimulate and to share the 
gains of increased productivity. 

The very real possibility exists that in the 
1960's unions will grab the profit-sharing 
ball from management. This has preced- 
ence: Just as unilaterally determined pen- 
sion plans gave way to pension negotiations 
and union demands in the 1940's. 

Management now must ask themselves if 
they are informed and ready to take the 
initiative, or to counter promptly, profit- 
sharing demands. 

UNION INTEREST 

What's the evidence that points to 
stepped-up union Interest and activity in 
profit sharing? 

First, there has been a decided change in 
attitudes of some union leaders toward 
profit sharing. 

In 1938, John L. Lewis told a Senate in- 
vestigating committee that “labor can't eat 
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or work on the hope of participating in a 
profit-sharing plan.” 

In 1940, Philip Murray was saying, con- 
ceding the very best of intentions, the odds 
are all against the success of any profit- 
sharing scheme.” At that time there existed 
only a few hundred profit-sharing plans. 
Now, there are more than 50,000 in force. 

As late as 1960, a spokesman for the United 
Steelworkers of America said that hell would 
freeze over before they would get enthusi- 
astic over profit sharing. 

But in 1961, Walter Reuther referred to the 
American Motors-United Auto Workers 
agreement as, “the most significant settle- 
ment since the beginning of collective bar- 


gaining.” 
TEAMSTERS, TOO 

And the head of a big Teamsters local in 
the Midwest who deals with several profit- 
sharing companies, said, “I wish we had 
profit sharing in every one of our contracts. 
Our employees make more, the companies 
like it, and by making our members more 
conscientious and productive employees, it 
increases their bargaining power.” 

Another sign pointing to union acceptance 
of profit sharing is the fact that while there 
has been some bargaining out of profit-shar- 
ing plans, there have been far more cases of 
successful plans. 

These latter plans have, in most cases, 
been unilaterally designed by management, 
But they are often made a part of the com- 
pany-union agreement, and enthusiastically 
accepted by organized workers. 

One example of such profit-sharing com- 
panies in metalworking is the Midwest 
Metals Corp. of Davenport, Iowa (plan since 
1953). Two results here have been low turn- 
over and excellent relations with the unions. 

Another is the Rolled Steel Corp., of Sko- 
kie, Dl. Top management of Rolled Steel 
claims you can buy from profit-sharing em- 
ployees “higher quality time.” This means 
more productivity. 

And Joslyn Manufacturing and Supply Co. 
extended its profit-sharing plan (begun in 
1918) to USWA workers in an Indiana pri- 
mary steelmaking acquisition. * 


BALANCE EFFECTS 


Still another current attraction of unions 
to profit sharing: It permits getting top 
wages from the most profitable companies 
in an industry without causing unemploy- 
ment in less profitable companies. The 
unemployment. results when “standard” 
wages are raised in an industry and not all 
companies can equally meet the added 
burden. 

Union temptation to bleed“ the most 
profitable companies has a built-in self- 
correction. This is the inevitable disaffec- 
tion of union membership in marginal com- 
panies, despite better employment stability 
of below-peak wages. 

There are plenty of examples of unions 
resorting to the “ability to pay” principle in 
non-profit-sharing situations, It would be 
a mistake not to expect this in some cases 
of negotiated profit sharing. 

And, sooner or later, there are two built- 
in features of profit-sharing plans that are 
bound to have an appeal to unions: Upward 
pay flexibility with downward wage rigidity. 

Several unions have later learned—some- 
times have been shown—that if an atti- 
tude of trust can be developed, profit shar- 
ing can give a tool previously lacking when 
they confront inability to pay in a bona fide 
profit squeeze situation. It offers a way of 
getting more than they had been able to get 
without jeopardizing the life of the small 
company. 

Under a plan worked out by top manage- 
ment of Indiana's Wells Aluminum Corp., a 
share of gross profits (considered to be most 
directly within employee control) up to 5 
cents per hour is to be paid into a retire- 
ment fund. If pension benefits being built 
up after 2 years’ e are not satisfactory, 
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then the profit-sharing plan can be replaced 
with a pension plan through negotiation. 

Most negotiated profit-sharing plans of 
the past year fall in this category of trying 
to get the best deal out of a small company 
in 


As younger workers enter union ranks it 

may be expected that they will find profit- 

plans more appealing than pensions 

(which have been so widely achieved already 
for older workers). 

It is evident employers must be alert to 
union interest and initiative in profit-shar- 
ing planning. What is needed by manage- 
ment is a reliable notion of probable conse- 
quences of bargaining for profits. There are 
some presumptions that can be made about 
this in the light of experience to date. 

At the outset it should be noted that only 
a small minority of plans will probably 
ever be negotiated plans. 

Unions will never organize a majority of 
profitmaking enterprises. 

And in unionized companies, most profit- 
sharing plans may continue to be designed 
by management, not negotiated in detail 
with unions. 

And it is certainly hard to see how a sound 
profit-sharing plan could ever be negotiated 
by multiemployer bargaining. This seems 
almost as repugnant as legally compulsory 
profit-sharing planning. There is abundant 
evidence of failure of compulsory planning 
in many foreign countries. 

SOFTER DEMANDS 


Profit sharing may well lead to a moder- 
ation of bargaining demands, Negotiations 
for a share of profits, while at first forbid- 
ding, may turn out to be more temperate 
than the profit sharing that is always im- 
plicit in fixed-wage bargaining. Bargaining 
for profits requires facing up to a greater 
recognition of the countinuous need for 
profit. 

Moderation of bargaining under the new 
spirit of profit sharing has been borne out 
in every one of the dozen or so profit nego- 
tiations the past year. 

A few large companies have found that 
greater flexibility in employee benefit costs 
can be worked out with the addition of 
profit sharing. 

Example: The American Motors Corpora- 
tion-United Auto Workers agreement par- 
tially undermined the annual improvement 
factor. It did this by using AIF to defray 
certain increased costs of insurance provided 
profit-sharing contributions and reserves 
were not large enough to offset these cost 
increases. 

In a recent trailblazing profit-sharing 
development, Wisconsin's Belle City Malle- 
able Iron Company, bolstered by a long 
record of top union relations, was able to 
bargain out the AIF so burdensome to many 
small companies. The company was also 
able to turn the cost-of-living allowance 
into deferred compensation in support of in- 
surance, 

By calling a halt to runaway fringe benefit 
costs, and by pulling some costs of benefit 
improvements into a profit-financed frame- 
work, the breakeven point of most companies 
can be substantially decreased. 

BARGAINING TOOL 


Profit-sharing negotiations .of 1961-62 
showed for the first time that profit sharing 
can be a very down-to-earth, potent bar- 
gaining tool. For example, Emerson Elec- 
trio Manufacturing Corp. presented the 
profit relationship as the way out of the 
impasse of their inability to grant the fixed 
raise demanded. by the International Union 
of Electrical Workers. 

In earlier days, the unions would have 
regarded profit-sharing as a stick; it was 
now for them a carrot. And the profit 
expectations of the union made the deal. 
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And if it wasn’t for a long-established 
profit-sharing plan, the UAW probably would 
not have accepted a recent wage cut in 
Detroit’s Commercial Steel Treating Co. 
The purpose of the cut was to maintain 
dividends, attract capital and protect jobs. 

The negative incentive side of profit- 
sharing, explicit loss sharing, is controversial 
among profit sharers. Holding back some 
profit shares to provide a source of extra 
compensation during loss periods is done, 
and makeup of past losses before rein- 
augurating sharing following a loss period 
is a feature of many plans. 

In most cases, however, it is not considered 
practical to share losses with employees. 


WORKABLE 


The practice of profit sharing has a proven 
history of working out one’s own salvation 
and of avoiding need of government inter- 
vention. There is not the slightest prob- 
ability of profit-sharing negotiations be- 
coming a political football. The framework 
of profit sharing serves to pull management 
and labor closer together, to reduce conflicts 
despite differences of interests, and to shoo 
away all third parties. 

There is no question that profit sharing 
can succeed in metalworking companies of 
every type and size. 

It is obvious that management must be 
informed on profit sharing, 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of 
March 30, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
TAX HEARINGS CONCLUDED 


The hearings on the President's tax recom- 
mendations are concluded. For the time in- 
volved a good record of pros and cons has 
been made. All witnesses agreed on the need 
for a tax cut. Few approved of the tax hikes, 
called structural reforms. The background 
for these hi was the least favorable 
possible. The President and his Secretary of 
the Treasury recognized no relationship be- 
tween Federal and tax revenue, 
that is, the balancing of income and outgo. 
On the contrary, the premise of planned 
deficit underlay the recommendations, al- 
though periodic lip service was paid to fiscal 
integrity and Government self-discipline. 
Comic relief, although hollow as a bad joke, 
was provided by Budget Director Gordon, 
who spoke of the tight or strict budget of 
$122.5 billion, $20 billion” more than the 
budget for fiscal 1961 inherited when Mr. 
Kennedy took office, The President’s goals 
of (1) economic growth, (2) freeing of in- 
vestment funds, (3) curing unemployment, 
(4) increasing consumer purchasing power, 
according to the witnesses, were, separately 
and collectively, contradicted by the tax 
recommendations. The results would be: 
(1) Growth would be impeded; (2) invest- 
ment funds would be less fluid; (3) unem- 
ployment would result in industry after in- 
dustry; and (4) consumer purchasing power 
would drop. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon threat- 
ened a Presidential yeto if the reforms did 
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not accompany the rate changes. The 
President promptly contradicted this, agree- | 
ing to postpone reforms consideration. The 
President disavowed tax legislation consid- 
eration as related to recession, then re- 
versed himself warning of possible reces- 
sion if we failed to accept his recommenda- 
tions. The witnesses repudiated this threat, | 
saying that acceptance of the President's 
recommendations could aid in on 
recession. Some, the bravest, bluntest. | 
agreed that the recommendations showed an 
appalling lack of knowledge of the industries 
involved. Generally, there was agreement 
that (1) high tax rates intensified the tax 
inequities involved; (2) the recommenda- 
tions would result in a shift of present tax 
burden from lower to middle income groups. 
Some areas of disagreement were (1) dis- 
allowing the first 5 percent of itemized de- 
ductions for individual income tax computa- | 
tion; (2) taxing as ordinary income (instead 
of capital gains) (a) lump-sum pension dis- 
tribution, (b) real estate gains, (c) stock 
options when exercised, (d) sale of timber: 
(3) change depletion allowance on mineral 
resources; (4) capital gain treatment of 
assets at time of death or gift (treating both 
as though a sale). 

ADMINISTRATION CONFUSED 


The contradictions, ignorance and/or mis- 
representations by the President and his 
advisers will now undoubtedly result in 
further reversals, repudiations and new pro- 
posals, so that it is impossible to forecast 
with any certainty at this time, what the 
outcome will be. My prediction, most ten- 
tative, is that no tax changes will result this 
year but a strong chance of tax rate change 
next year, an election year. It is my hopé 
that rate adjustment will be of the Baker- 
Herlong-Alger bill type, a several year transi- 
tion bill tied to a balanced budget reducing 
individual rates from the present rates of 
20 percent to 91 percent to 15 percent to 42 
percent; corporation taxes 52 percent to 42 
percent with more realistic depreciation 
rates. My ultimate goal is the flat percent- 
age tax which would result in everyone pay- 
ing the percent necessary to balance the 
budget and retire a percentage of the debt, 
or a rate of tax approximately 20 percent of 
income with reduction possible as Govern-, 
ment spending decreases. 

GOLD SQUEEZE 

H.R. 4413, a bill to repeal the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934, because of a transfer tax 
in it, came before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this week. Since the Treasury 
(through the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee) proposes to demonitize silver, except 
for coinage, it is proposed that the transfer 
or transaction tax be repealed. While this 
1934 Act is obsolete and undoubtedly should 
be repealed, the spectre of devaluation of 
our currency looms now in front of us, The 
Treasury now proposes that $1 bills, silver 
certificates, be retired and replaced by $1 
Federal Reserve notes (compare a $1 and $5 
bill), backed by gold. Here's the hitch— the 
silver certificate is worth the face value in 
percious metal (silver), the Federal Reserve 
note is worth only 25 percent in precious 
metal (gold), and the latter is not redeemable 
in gold as is the silver certificate in silver- 
Unquestionably, this is devaluation of our 
currency. The new 25 percent gold backing 
will require approximately $35 million per 
year additional gold be earmarked to add to 
the $11.7 billion undergirding our total cur- 
rency. As this official gold reserve under- 
pinning goes up our gold outflow continues 
a sort of gold squeeze. At our current rate 
of outflow of $100 million per month, money 
devaluation (by reducing gold backing of 
currency) is less than 4 years away. In 
addition, the liquid liabilities of foreign 
nations totals now about $24 billion. In the 
last 2 years of 1961 and 1962 our gold out- 
flow was $1,748 million ($1.7 billion) and the 
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increase of foreign liquid Habilities was 
$4,640 million ($4.64 billion). Liquid lia- 
bilities are convertible into our gold, at the 
Pleasure of foreign banks (a privilege not 
extended by our Government to United 
States citizens). As the world's banker any 
so-called run on the bank by foreign nations 
would wipe out the precious metal backing 
of our money. Then, only the good faith of 
our Government would undergird our money 
and there is always some question in the 
minds of people, at home and abroad, over 
Our fiscal responsibility, in view of our debt 
and deficit financing policies. It is of some 
significance to note that free societies that 
have fallen always tampered with the value 
of their money. Is this to be our fate? 
What do you think? 


GREED MAY COST US OUR FREEDOM 


We, as a Nation, are spending our- 
Selves into bankruptcy. If the people and 
Congress do not soon begin to exercise some 
Self-discipline and reduce Federal spending, 
we may, indeed, witness the death of our 
Republic in our lifetime. The cause of our 
astronomical Federal spending spree is 
Simple, everyone has his hand out. At- 
tached to the this week's newsletter is an 
excerpt from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Containing some remarks I made in the 
House pointing out the danger we face. 


KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED 


It is my firm belief that the survival of 
this Republic depends upon an alert an din- 
formed ci To help in getting the 
facts to the people I make weekly television 
and radio reports. On television, channel 
8, WFAA at 10:15 a.m. Sunday. (For April 
7 only, the program will be presented at 
1;15 p.m.) Check your favorite radio station 
in Dallas for the time of my radio report. 


President’s Commission on Registration— 
Why We Don’t Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, our 
President has become so alarmed at the 
Widespread failure of American citizens 
to exercise their vote—as well as the re- 
Strictions which have prevented many 
Americans from voting—that he has 
issued an Executive order creating a 
Commission to find out why so many 
Americans fail to exercise their right to 
vote. Less than 63 percent of the U.S. 
Population over voting age cast ballots 
for presidential electors in 1960. 

I am sure that my colleagues join with 
Me, Mr. Speaker, in backing the adminis- 
tration and the newly appointed Presi- 
dent's Commission on Registration in its 
Search for the underlying reasons for 
this ominous laxity to exercise a right so 
Precious and one which was earned with 
great difficulty and sacrifice. 

The recent elections in Dade County, 
Fla., are typical of the problem into 
which the Commission on Registration 
will inquire. 

On March 12, south Florida held its 
second Democratic primary, followed on 
March 26 by a general election to select 
State representatives to the Florida State 
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Legislature, now in session. Parentheti- 
cally, I add, with pride, that all the 
Democrats were elected. Such pride is 
tempered, however, by the sobering fact 
that of 412,000 registered voters, only 
102,372—or a ratio of 1 to ent to the 
polls an election day. 

Of particular import, then, is an edito- 
rial recently broadcast over WTVJ 
channel 4, Miami, by its vice president in 
charge of news, Ralph Renick. A week 
before the primary, on Tuesday, March 
5, Mr. Renick broadcast, under the head- 
ing of “Kremlin Extends Congratulations 
to Nonvoters,” an exposé of a shocking 
communique then circulating in Dade 
County. 

Addressed to all Communist Party 
members and sympathizers and headed 
from the Kremlin, the communique pro- 
ceeds along these lines: 

Headquarters wishes to congratulate all of 
you in the Dade County area for the mag- 
nificent success you achieved in the pri- 
mary election of February 26, when only 26 
percent of the voters went to the polls 
This lack of interest is irrefutable evidence 
that representative government is a hypo- 
critical farce. You must now keep up the 
good work and show an improvement in the 
runoff election next Tuesday. We have es- 
tablished 15 percent of the registered voters 
should go to the polls on March 12. 


Then follows a description of the tech- 
nique by which lazy or indifferent citi- 
zens may be influenced to stay away 
from the polls and neglect their respon- 
sibility to vote. 

The broadcast went on to state that 
at the bottom of the memo was a nota- 
tion: 

The above memo was found on a bus seat 
that had been occupied by an individual who 


was loudly speaking against all politicians 
and bragging that he had not voted on Feb- 
ruary 26 and had no intention of young on 
March 12. 


Editorially, Mr. Renick concluded that 
he did not know the source of the memo- 
randum “but the message does sink 
home.” Perhaps this broadcast by the 
public-spirited WTVJ channel 4, Miami, 
may have been one of the contributing 
factors to a voting turnout of approxi- 
mately 25 percent rather than the 
desired—by enemies of democracy—15 
percent. 


So that all may ponder the significance 
of this broadcast and the need for more 
active participation in all levels of gov- 
ernment by all our citizens, I am placing 
the entire broadcast editorial in the 
RECORD. 

KREMLIN EXTENDS CONGRATULATIONS TO NON- 
VOTERS 

A shocking dommunique was widely dis- 
tributed by mail today in Dade County. One 
copy was sent to our office. The memo is 
addressed to all Communist Party members 
and sympathizers. It is from the Kremlin. 
It reads as follows, 

“Headquarters wishes to congratulate all 
of you in the Dade County area for the mag- 
nificent success you achieved in the primary 
election of February 26 when only 26 percent 
of the voters went to the polls.” 

“This lack of interest is irrefutable evi- 
dence that representative government is a 

farce. You must now keep up 
the good work and show an improvement in 
the runoff election next Tuesday. We have 
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established 15 percent of the registered 
voters should go to the polls on March 12. 
“Our study indicates that use of the fol- 
ee in all conversations was effective in 
voters from going to the polls: 

“1, The ballot is confusing—there are too 
many names. 

“2. It doesn’t make any difference who gets 
elected—all politicians are the same. 

“3. I can't make up my mind and I'd 
rather not vote than vote for the wrong 
candidate. 

“4. Most of the candidates are just run- 
ning to get their names in the paper. 

"5. One vote doesn't make any difference. 

“6. State government is not important to 
Dade County. 

“7. I've got more important things to do 
than waste my time voting.” 

Then, at the bottom of the page is this 
notation: “The above memo was found on a 
bus seat that had been occupied by an in- 
dividual who was loudly speaking against 
all politicians and bragging that he had not 
voted on February 26 and had no intention 
of voting on March 12.” 

We don't know who is sending out the 
memo, but the message does sink home. 

This is the ballot for next Tuesday's elec- 
tion. 

There's no excuse for not voting. If you'll 
be out of town, absentee ballots are avail- 
able until 5 p.m., Thursday, at the County 
Registrar’s Office. 

Our system of government can only suc- 
ceed with the active participation of all citi- 
zens. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my full support of the newly 
established President’s Commission on 
Registration and to remind my colleagues 
that in daily practice the statement 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” 
resolves itself into the necessity for ac- 
tive participation in representative goy- 
ernment by all citizens. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co: to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 


Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. oe Sere 5 Carolina, South 
Carolina, est Virginia. 

Fifth judicial 8 Mr. Justice Black. 
DORAN Canal Zone, Florida, Georgis, 


uisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Tilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 


braska, North Dakota, South 
Ninth fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 
Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by 
Vice President Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, Saturday, March 30, 1963, was 
&n outstanding day for North Carolina 
and the Democratic Party everywhere. 

On that date, Vice President LYNDON 
B. Jounson delivered one of the most in- 
spiring speeches I have ever heard. The 
Occasion was the annual North Carolina 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

I think it is most significant that more 
People turned out to hear Vice President 
Jonnson than have ever before turned 
Out for a Jefferson-Jackson dinner in 
Our State. and the tremendous speech 
the Vice President delivered gave all of 
Us not only new faith in the Democratic 
Party but also new faith in our State 
and in our Nation. 

I hope that those who are entertaining 
any thoughts that our part of the coun- 
try is going to be easy pickings for the 
Opposition will take the time to read the 
Newspaper accounts of last Saturday’s 
activities, of the thousands of Democrats 
who came hundreds of miles, and of the 
enthusiasm with which the Vice Presi- 
dent's speech was acclaimed throughout 
the State. They will find that the Demo- 
cratic Party is not going to be cut up into 
Pieces like a pie and passed around the 
table for those who would divide and 
conquer us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Vice President's speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks sy Vice PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, 
Rareton, N.C., Sarurpay, Manch 30, 1963 
When I come to North Cardlina, I never 

Come as a visitor. Iam just “back home,” 

because many of my ancestors came from 

your State. 

Some of my forebears first settled in the 
Albemarle Sound section. Others lived in 
Rowan County in the Piedmont. Eventu- 
Ally, they grew restless and began moving 
Westward. As my father told me, they went 
two directions, some of them when up in 
the world, the others went to Texas. ` 

If I can't claim close relatives in North 
Carolina now, I do claim as some of my clos- 
est friends the wonderful North Carolinians, 
Past and present, whom you have sent to 
Washington. 


There are no men I have met in public life 
whom I respect more, or whose friendship I 
Value more highly, than Luther Hodges, Sam 
Ervin, and Everett Jordan. I am privileged 
to work closely on the space program with 
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one of the ablest administrators in the Na- 
tion, another North Carolinian, James E. 
Webb. Two of the most valuable Members 
of the House of Representatives are your dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Harotp Cooter, and the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, HERBERT BONNER. 

These fine Americans serve your State 
and the Nation today in the outstanding 
tradition of such great North Carolina pub- 
lic servants as O. Max Gardner, Uncle Bob 
Doughton, Clyde Hoey, Josiah Bailey, Frank 
Graham, Melville Broughton, Kerr Scott, 
and many others. 

I must say, also, that I am especially fond 
of, and highly privileged to know as a 
friend, the man whose outstanding service 
is winning new respect throughout the 
Nation, your Governor, Terry Sanford. 

For many generations, North Carolina 
has stood, as it stands today, tall among the 
States. The respect you enjoy is respect 
won by the quality of leadership, progres- 
siveness, and integrity so long offered by men 
and women of North Carolina who have 
been proud to call themselves Democrats. 

Some years ago, I asked a North Carolina 
friend what the Latin motto of your State 
means. He told me that it means, “to be 
rather than to seem.” I think that motto 
captures not only the spirit of North Caro- 
lina but the spirit of your national leader- 
ship in the United States today. If I may, 
I would like to borrow that motto as the 
theme for my remarks tonight. 

Since the days of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson, the people of the United 
States haye, in every period of great na- 
tional challenge and peril, entrusted the 
national leadership to the Democratic 
Party. 3 

That was true under Cleveland and Wil- 
son. It was true under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman. It became true 
again 2 years ago under John F. Kennedy. 

Why? Why, at the great and decisive 
moments in the history of our land, has 
the Nation's leadership most often been en- 
trusted by the people to Democratic hands? 

I believe the answer lies in the spirit of 
the words of your own State motto, that it 
is better “to be rather than to seem.” 

America is America is strong. 
America is not an old and aging country. 
The cause of America is not a worn and 
fading cause. America is not on the down- 
hill side of greatness, staring disaster or 
ruin or oblivion in the face. 

America is a nation still climbing upward 
toward the summit of its destiny. America 
is a nation of hopeful and resourceful and 
confident men and women. When there is 
a time of trial, when there is a time of test- 
ing, when there is a challenge to be met, 
the people want leadership of hope and re- 
sourcefulness and confidence—leadership 
which expresses the true strength of Amer- 
ica. That quality of leadership Americans 
have found for 163 years in the party of 
all the people, the Democratic Party. 

The leadership afforded by great Demo- 
crats is leadership which expresses the real 
America, America as it is, not merely Amer- 
ica as some would have it seem. This is the 
kind of leadership America needs now, and 
it is the kind of leadership America is 
getting. 

America is getting courageous leadership. 
When the Communist tyranny attempted 
to plant its weapons of destruction in the 


Western Hemisphere, the Communists found 
themselves face to face with resolute, de- 
cisive and unhesitating American leadership 
which left no doubt about the will or the 
ability of this Nation to eradicate that 
threat to the peace of the world. The re- 
sult as all the world knows was one of the 
historic turning points of the cold war and 
one of the most decisive victories in history 
over armed aggression. 

America is getting confident leadership. 
Even as the military strength of a prepared 
and vigilant nation has been and is being 
kept at the ready, American leadership has 
displayed the confidence to continue press- 
ing in the forums of the world for agree- 
ments which will bring peace to all nations. 
Through such confidence, American leader- - 
ship has demonstrated that this generation 
of Americans is not afraid to stand against 
aggressors nor is it afraid to stand up and 
be counted for the cause of peace. 

America is getting resourceful leadership. 
While our responsibilities to freedom have 
required continuous attention to the great 
and grave questions of world security and 
peace, America’s leadership at home has 
been both able and willing to give the at- 
tention needed to overhauling outmoded and 
burdensome tax structures. It has been 
able and willing to give attention to those 
things necessary for strengthening American 
economy, to improving the life for all our 
people at home, young and old. 

As this American leadership has shown 
courage against our enemies abroad, it has 
not failed to show compassion for America’s 
needs at home. 

In saying these things, I realize that I 
speak to a partisan assembly. I realize that 
it is expected that I should, or any speaker 
should, use this occasion to make claims of 
partisan success. But that is neither the 
spirit nor the purpose of my remarks 
tonight. 

The problems confronting your national 
leadership at this time are not partisan prob- 
lems. There is not a Democratic side or a 
Republican side to the threat of Cuba, to 
the hopes for world peace, or to the urgent 
necessity of domestic tax reform and eco- 
eee: growth. There is only an American 

de. 

Today, in our Nation and in our individual 
States, we need to remember that example. 
We need to remember that party does not 
come first. We need to remember that the 
problems we face as a nation are not created 
for us by our parties, and we will neither 
solve those problems nor make them go 
away by switching allegiance and support 
from one party to another. 

At this particular moment in our Nation's 
history, and in our destiny as leaders of the 
free world, we must not allow ourselves to 
be persuaded that partisanship is patriotism. 

Our system would soon cease to function 
at all if the debate between our two parties 
were permitted to degenerate into a dispute 
over which party is the more patriotic. In- 
dividual parties may seem“ bolder, may 
“seem” more wise, may seem“ to be many 
things. What matters, all that matters, is 
what our Government actually is, not what 
our parties appear to be. 

In our Nation today, many more Americans 
are preoccupied with politics than are oc- 
cupied with government. In every State 
where I go, I find Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and even, once in a while, members 
of the press, asking questions about the 
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nominees and the elections of 1964 and 1968. 
Yet, the real question always is not who is 
going to occupy what office, Federal, State or 
local, but, rather, what are we, the people, 
going to do together about the problems and 
challenges with which we are faced. 

Politics, in the highest sense of that term, 
is never a spectator sport. We are not going 
to get the kind of politics or the kind of 
government these times require by sitting 
on the sidelines and watching with fasci- 
nated amusement and detachment to see 
who emerges as winners of political free-for- 
alis. The test of our parties, the test of our 
own p. is not the public show we 
stage politically but the accomplishments 
we make together in serving the people's 
needs, 

Here in North Carolina your State has 
made remarkable progress. The Tar Heel 
State, where the weak grow strong and the 
strong grow great, has been a leader of a vital 
region of America because you have never 
allowed partisan politics to obstruct non- 
partisan good government. You have held 
to your motto. 

You have shown the world that deeds 
speak louder than words, You have used 
your resources prudently and progressively 
to support education and agriculture and 
industry. 

You have invested in your youth. You 
have built outstanding State universities. 
You can be very proud of the fact that last 
year the largest single source of scientists 
and engineers hired for the national space 
program by NASA was North Carolina State 
College. 

In agriculture, where once your total farm 
income was limited to tobacco and cotton, 
today no State has a more diversified range 
of farm commodities, from apples to soy- 
beans, bringing in $114 billion in cash in- 
come annually. 

While North Carolina is still, as it has long 
been, the Nation's No. 1 textile producer, 
your growing industrial complex now turns 
out everything from processed chickens to 
chainsaws and you are building major basic 
industries in chemicals, electronic equip- 
ment, and paper products. 

The quality of governmental leadership 
you have had, and have now, in North Caro- 
lina, has made this progress possible because 
partisanship and politics have not come 
ahead of service to all the people, all the 
time. 

Democrats and the Democratic Party have 
meant good government in North Carolina, 
at the State level and the local level. 

Through the Democratic Party, North 
Carolina has won respect and influence at 
the national level. Few other States can 
claim three major committee chairmanships 
in the Senate and House today or the In- 
fluence in the Cabinet and the executive 
agencies that is held by North Carolinians. 

We say these things with justified pride. 
But we never claim that the past holds a 
mortgage on the present. Democrats are 
never Democrats by inheritance, they are 
Democrats by conviction. 

We of the Democratic Party hold the con- 
viction that our national interest and the 
interest of each of our regions is served by 
maintaining a responsible, united and effec- 
tive national party which truly represents 
the diversity of America. America is strong- 
er when there is a party which speaks for 
the farmer and the businessman, for the 
wage earner and the professional people, for 
the producer and the consumer, for the 
northerner and for the southerner, for the 
easterner and the westerner. 


In the past and in the present only the 
Democratic Party fills this role. Together 
we are strong. Divided we are weak. Al- 
ways there are those who would take 
strength away from all of us by false and 
fleeting promises of special strength for some 
of us. 


In politics as in any other endeavor which 
involves the concept of contest—there are 
two ways in which a victory may be won. 

The first is to render service to the people 
and attract to the banner of the party such 
overwhelming numbers that success is 
assured. 

The second is to provoke quarrels among 
the opposition in the sure knowledge that 
if such quarrels are allowed to spread, the 
opposition forces will be divided, permit- 
ting a minority to work its will. 

Looking at the days that lie ahead of us, 
I can predict that we, as Democrats, are 
going to be subjected to the second type of 
campaign. A certain political party, and 
I see no reason to dignify it by giving it a 
name, realizes full well that it cannot pos- 
sibly attract the majority that is necessary 
to win an election. But at least some of its 
leaders hope that we Democrats will be suf- 
ficiently softheaded to succumb to a strategy 
as old as the Roman empire, divide and 
conquer. 

I suspect that we will hear a great deal 
of conversation from members of another 
party seeking to pit one Democrat against 
another. 

I suspect we will be subjected to charge 
after charge that one branch of the Demo- 
cratic Party is seeking to drive another 
branch out of the fold. 

I suspect that very loose language will be 
thrown around concerning the ambitions of 
individual Democrats and the desires of 
some to dominate others. 

I suspect that as election day draws near 


and desperation mounts, some mud will be 


hurled in the hope that it will stick. 

I just want you to remember one thing. 
The source. of the charges and the accusa- 
tions is not one which can be considered 
either objective or friendly. And if we 
Democrats make the mistake of paying at- 
tention to the partisan charges of the op- 
position, we will snatch defeat out of the 
jaws of victory. 

I do not believe that we Democrats can 
be defeated unless we defeat ourselves. 

As Americans first, and as Democrats sec- 
ond, we must demand that those who would 
sway us from tested loyalties offer perform- 
ance instead of promises. The southerner is 
proud to be a southerner, as are residents of 
each of the great regions of our land. But 
regional pride does not equal—and certainly 
does not excel, the greater pride of being an 
American. 

Our country’s interest is not served by 
those who indulge in special appeals to di- 
visive regional interests. Partisans who ob- 
struct or resist or delay the solution of 
national problems for the sake of their par- 
tisanship are not likely to bring solutions to 
our problems of regional or State concern. 
Certainly, we of the Democratic Party wel- 
come the contention of other parties in every 
region and every State. There are no one- 
party regions in America. But there are re- 
gions where one party has served the people 
and won their trust while the other party 
failed to serve and did not deserve the trust. 

Let those who would make special appeals 
to the South understand one thing. No- 
body lives in these States and in this his- 
toric region but Americans. 

The appeal which ts most persuasive to 
southerners or westerners or easteners or 
northerners is the appeal of effective service 
to build our Nation’s strength and unity and 
success in the world and at home. 

In Cuba, communism has established a 
showcase of failure within the Western 

here. Communism has proved in 
Castro's Cuba that it does not have the 
answer to the problems of the New World. 
No small part of that failure of communism 
off our shores is the result of the unity of the 
Republics of this Hemisphere. The Americas 
united are causing communism to fall with- 
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out plunging the world into nuclear devas- 
tation. 

This is only another example of the con- 
vincing evidence of history that the greatest 
strength of freedom lies in the unity of free 
men. In our own country, we must not 
permit partisanship to deny us that same 
unity which will make our strength, our re- 
sources, our abilities more forceful and more 
effective in answering the challenges we face. 

As we would not tolerate partisanship seek- 
ing to exploit religious and racial histories in 
a divisive way, so we must not permit par- 
tisanship to exploit regional histories against 
the essential unity of our land. Our parties 
must be instruments of service, as the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in North Carolina and 
in the Nation. Our parties must not be 
instruments of division, bias or prejudice. 
As responsible partisans ourselves, let us at 
home as in Washington put service to the 
people first. If we do, the people will, in the 
future as in the past, put the Democratic 
Party first at the polls. 


Too Busy To Retire 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, Idaho's 
first citizen in the minds of thousands of 
our citizens is U.S. District Judge Chase 
A. Clark. 

Judge Clark started his law practice 
in Mackay, Idaho, in 1904 and went on 
to serve in both houses of the State legis- 
lature and as mayor of Idaho Falls. 
Later he became one of our most out- 
standing Governors. I know that in my 
short career in public life I have been 
greatly encouraged by the example set 
by this outstanding man, and have bene- 
fited from his counsel and advice. 

Judge Clark is also the father-in-law 
of our distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho. One of the more satisfying ex- 
periences I have received from serving in 
the Congress has been the close associa- 
tion that Mrs. Harding and I have en- 
joyed with Senator Frank CHURCH and 
his lovely wife, Bethine, the daughter of 
os distinguished jurist and public serv- 
ant. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to include 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
which was printed in the Boise, Idaho, 
Daily Statesman, on Friday, March 15 
commenting on Judge Clark's goth birth- 
day and his life of accomplishment. 

The article follows: 

Too Busy To Rerme—Jupce CHASE CLARK 
STARTS 2ist Year on U.S. BENCH; RECALLS 
APPOINTMENT BY LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
When the Boise Federal Building person- 

nel started arriving for work this morning. 
striding along was a spry and smiling young 
man of 80, showing up for his day's work. 
Greeted on all sides by coworkers and fellow- 
townsmen, Federal Judge Chase A. Clark 
was starting his 2lst year on the Federal 
bench, stretching out a determination to 
keep busy rather than accept a deserved Fed- 
eral retirement at a $22,500 salary. 

The legal problem that confronted Judge 
Clark on his anniy day had to do with 
an estate problem involving minor chffdren. 
That kind of legal challenge will keep the 
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Venerable jurist busy for most of the morn- 
ing. Every detail will receive careful atten- 
tion. Judge Clark happens to be one of the 
Kindest men ever to sit in any court. The 
children are in good hands. 

His legal work out of the way, Judge Clark 
Will have a heavy calendar as friends come 
by to congratulate him, not only for his long 
Period of service, but for the great personal 
trait that has kept him in his assignment, 
Monthly in the Boise court but in special 
Work in Federal courts all over the Nation. 
Just last month Judge Clark was presiding 
Judge in Federal court at Phoenix, 

Asked why he continued working long after 
his retirement age 10 years ago when he was 
70, Judge Clark said: 

“I could have retired when I was 70. My 
Salary would have come along just the same 
the rest of my life. I'm really working for 
nothing but I love my work. 

“No one has suggested that I retire. A 
Person is not able to judge himself correctly. 
I figure I have enough friends who, if they 
thought I was in my dotage, they'd come and 
tell me. They haven't.” 

Judge Clark is perhaps as well and favor- 
ably known as any other Idaho citizen. His 

career was climaxed by a term as Gov- 
ernor from 1940 to 1943. He has served in 
both Idaho legislative houses, and was 
Mayor of Idaho Falls when he was elected 
the State's chief executive, He started his 
law career in Mackay in 1904 when he was 21. 
Later he practiced law at Hailey. 

“How did I get this job?” Judge Clark 
Was asked. 4 

“I happened to be in Washington while I 
Was Governor trying to get some Federal 
Money inte Idaho. I had an appointment 
With President Roosevelt. I was going to talk 
about getting the Navy into Pend Oreille. 
As I was going into the White House an As- 
Sociated Press man came up and showed me 
& dispatch which said Judge Charles Cava- 
Raugh had resigned as Idaho's Federal judge. 

“I went in and talked to the President 
About the money matter and when I got up 
to leave I said ‘Mr. President, I note that 
the Federal bench in Idaho is to be vacant. 
Why don't you give me that job?’ 

“The President replied: ‘All right, Chase, 
You can have it“ 

I was appointed March 15, 1943. And I've 
been in this nice office ever since. 

Some observations from the judge: 

On being a legislator: In the legislature 
in 1913 there weren't any problems at all. It 
Was just a question of getting some money 
for Custer County. In 1932 in the senate it 
Was different. Very strenuous. Relief for 
the unemployed was the problem.” 

On his daily life: “I'm busy here in my 
Office. The work is most of my life. I get up 
ee earlier if I have a problem on my 

d. 


Most satisfying experience: "In 20 years 
on the bench I have admitted more than 
2,000 citizens to citizenship. This is my big- 
Best thrill. I am also satisfied by the fact 
that men who have been convicted in my 
Court and placed on probation have made 
good a hundred percent. This is a great 
thing. It is forgotten they were ever in 
trouble.” 

Most interesting case: “Not one. Many. 

g the war a lot of men came into court 
to get their jobs back after fighting the war. 
We saw to it.” 

The lawyers obligation: The lawyer must 
Tender public service. I believe lawyers give 
More service gratia than any other profes- 
Sion. I have found them very conscientious 
in their work.” 

About young people: “I urge young folks 
to seek the job they feel they would like. 
A paycheck isn’t most important. Young 
folks are getting along as well today as they 
did when I was one of them.” 
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Politics: “I have always been a Democrat. 
I believe all a person needs to be is a loyal 
American. Politics is no good If it goes over 
everything else.” 

Judge Clark's job has not only made him 
a familiar figure in Idaho. He is often as- 
signed to sit in for judges in other States. 
Doing this he has traveled to Alaska, Hawaii, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, and Cal- 
fornia. 

The judge was married to Mrs. Clark, the 
former Jean Burnett, of Mackay, in Mackay 
57 years ago. 

“Our golden wedding anniversary.” he 
said, “was a great day. Every day is a great 
day.” . 

“Jean told me not to have my picture 
taken smoking a pipe so I didn't. Don't 
wear your glasses, either,” she said. 

“Which reminds me,“ he recollected. “I 
didn’t have to put them on to pass my last 
driving test.” 


Peace Corps Volunteer From New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps has been in operation for a 
little more than 2 years and as of late, 
we are beginning to see some of the 
practical results of this young project. 
Ben Sharman, formerly an IAM lodge 
president in Jamestown, N.Y., is pres- 
ently finding his Peace Corps station in 
the newly independent Caribbean island 
of Jamaica interesting and challenging. 
Mr. Sharman is a machine shop instruc- 
tor at the Kingston Technical High 
School in the capital city. In addition 
to giving machine instruction, he teaches 
mechanical drawing and engineering 
technology. New York is very proud 
of Mr. Sharman and other dedicated 
Peace Corps volunteers from our State 
for the fine job they are doing to pro- 
mote the well-being in the lesser de- 
veloped countries of the world. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article which appeared in 
the February 21 issue of the Machinist 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMBER DESCRIBES LIFE IN PEACE CORPS 

Ben Sharman, a former Jamestown, N.Y. 
IAM lodge president, is finding challenges in 
his Peace Corps post at Kingston, Jamaica. 

Sharman wrote recently to Arthur B. 
White, representative for IAM District 65, 
Jamestown, The 35-year-old former presi- 
dent of lodge 1791 is now a machine shop in- 
structor at Kingston Technical High School 
in the capital of the newly independent 
Caribbean country. 

He reported that in addition to teaching 
machine shop he is instructing in engineer- 
ing drawing and engineering technology. He 
wrote White: 

“I don't know how the lodges in the dis- 
trict are financially situated, but if any of 
them feel like donating something for a good 
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cause I am awfully short of technical books, 
hand tools and drawing equipment. 

“The boys who come to the school are 
mostly on scholarships and come from poor 
families. Some of them walk miles to come 
to school and some cannot afford the 14 
cents a day for lunch so they just don't eat. 
You can see what a hard time these boys 
have with books and drawing equipment 
which they have to provide.” 

During the Christmas holidays, Shar- 
man reported, he volunteered to help build 
& concrete block community building at the 
small village of Walderston outside Kingston. 
The villagers, he said, donate a day a week 
to the project. Most are either small farmers 
or bauxite workers. 

Sharman said that at the completion ot 
the first school term recently he was compli- 
mented for his work by the school principal 
and the school board. That's a Peace Corps 
volunteer's main reward. His address: Ben 
Sharman. 7 Tucker Avenue, Kingston, Ja- 
maica, West Indies. 


Robert H. “Bob” Mendenhall of the 
Robbinsdale City Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, there 
are always a few people in every com- 
munity who serve as collective keystones 
to hold it together, to anchor and lead 
the life of the community in every phase 
of activity. The city of Robbinsdale, 
Minn., in the heart of my district, has 
many such people, and one of the finest 
is Robert H. (Bob) Mendenhall. 

Bob Mendenhall's official job is to 
serve as the band director for the Rob- 
binsdale High School. But his hobby has 
been another job to which he has devoted 
nearly every free moment for 15 years. 

Robbinsdale has received nationwide 
attention for its outstanding volunteer 
city band made up exclusively of resi- 
dents who enjoy music and the rigorous 
grind of public appearances that comes 


‘with belonging to an award-winning 


group. Now, because of a well-earned 
desire to spend more time with his fam- 
ily, Bob is resigning as director of the 
Robbinsdale City Band. 


I cannot say in a few moments what 
Bob's leadership has meant to the youth 
of Robbinsdale and to the city as a 
whole. But the following article from 
the March 28 North Hennepin Post points 
out some of his outstanding public serv- 
ice to his community: 

We do not know of a more popular choice 
the Robbinsdale Chamber of Commerce 
could have made than when it voted to give 
its first annual Man of the Year award to 
Robert H. Mendenhall, leader of the Rob- 
binsdale city and high school bands. Al- 
though Mendenhall’s activities have been 
confined to the North Hennepin area, his 
name has become a county and statewide 
symbol of good music. There is probably 
no other high school band leader in the 
State who has directed his bands to so many 
championships, There would not even be 
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display all of the awards. 
As far as the records reveal Mendenhall 


city band to permanent 
trophy that is awarded the musical organiza- 
tion which wins both the afternoon and eve- 
ning Minneapolis Aquatennial contests for 
three consecutive years. 

Mendenhall starts having an influence on 
the lives of the of this area at 
an early age. Those interested in becoming 
a band member come under his influence 
when about 14 years of age. He plays in 
Mendenhall’s bands for about the next 10 
years, graduating to the city band when he 
is through with the school band. This keeps 
a youngster out of mischief because he 
doesn't have time to get into it with his 
band practices and public appearances. 

Although Mendenhall’s bands have trav- 
eled many places, participated in many 
events, and won many prizes, there has never 
been a record of misbehavior or a bad report 
sent back from any of the cities or towns 
his bands have visited. The Robbinsdale 
bands are, in fact, the most sought-after 
musical organizations in this area. The ba- 
ton Mendenhall has used in directing the 
behavior of these young men and women 
has been just as effective in keeping them 
on other good trails that do not end at some 
deadend. 

Mendenhall has always been a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He has always stressed punc- 
tuality because, when a band promises to be 
at a certain point for a parade at a given 
time, it is important they fulfill such prom- 
ises. 

Mendenhall must have started his music 
career while still a youngster. The records 
reveal he was a member Of the Robbins- 
dale City Band for 10 years before he became 
the director 15 years ago, Mendenhall is 
attempting to resign as director of the city 
band so he can spend more time with his 
family. His formal resignation to the city 
council was rejected, but Mendenhall says 
he will not recall it. He is recommending 
that Roy Olson, his assistant. be named 
to replace him. He said Olson is very capable 
of taking over the post. 


A Future Farmer Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, many 
of my colleagues from urban States dur- 
ing my service in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives have given 
sympathetic attention to the problem 
of rural areas. They did so in the na- 
tional interest. As the representative of 
an agricultural State like North Dakota, 
I try to appreciate and understand the 
problems faced by our cities, likewise in 
the national interest. 

The need for a mutual understanding 
by farmers and city people was extremely 
well stated by Jerome Broadhead of Car- 
son, N. Dak., State Future Farmers of 
America public speaking winner, whose 
speech was printed in the Dakota Far- 
mer on March 2, 1963. I ask unanimous 
consent that this speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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room in the Mendenhall home to store and 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY JEROME BROADHEAD, CARSON, 
N. Dak., Srarx FFA Pusiic SPEAKING 
WINNER 


Agricuiture today is as dependent on pub- 
lic relations as it is tillage of the soil. 

Many of our farmers are guilty of forming 
a one-sided view. If they would take into 
consideration problems of the urban popu- 
lation, then the nonfarmer may return the 
compliment. 

Nonfarm people are surely evading their 
duty in educating themselves on the farm- 
er's success story, as well as becoming in- 
formed on some of his problems. Actually, 
the nonfarmer does not hate the farmer, 
but neither does he love the farmer. At- 
titudes of urban people are easily swayed 
to oppose the farmer by influential politi- 
cians and groups not having a keen apprecia- 
tion of agriculture. 

The farmer is accused of raising food 
prices and making an exceptionally large 
income. But does the nonfarmer know that 
today’s farmer receives 12 percent less for 
his products than In 1948, and that, during 
the same period of time, marketing and 
processing costs have risen 36 percent? 

Our small rural communities are closely 
connected with farming, and people in these 
communities have a deeper understanding 
of the farmer. I believe the real problem 
of public relations lies with the masses in 
our large cities and urban communities. 
Facts concerning agriculture can be very 
interesting if presented properly. 

What should the farmer do? He can start 
by realizing that farming is a very noble 
and worthy profession. The farmer should 
also realize the importance of education in 
fields other than farming so he can under- 
stand and better discuss things with non- 
farmers. 

Our farmers must learn to live and work 
with the nonfarmer under the most favor- 
able conditions they can promote. The 
farmer must take time to listen to urban 
problems with the enthusiasm that he ex- 
pects of the nonfarmer in attempting to 
understand the farm situation. I am look- 
ing forward to the day when farmers and 
urban people have mutual understanding. 


North Carolina’s Tercentenary Year 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, March 24, 
1963, marked the 300th anniversary of 
the granting of the Carolina Charter by 
King Charles II of England. We North 
Carolinians proudly trace our American 
heritage to this historic document. 

When the charter was granted, North 
Carolina as we know it today is esti- 
mated to have contained but 2,000 peo- 
ple. They had emigrated to a wild, 
unexplored, undeveloped wilderness 
seeking religious and political freedom 
and an opportunity to improve their 
economic status. From this humble be- 
ginning, North Carolina has grown to the 
point where our State now contains over 
4 million people. 
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We are all rightfully proud of the ad- 
vances our State has made in agricul- 
ture, industry, education and the arts 
during three centuries of progress. The 
emphasis in North Carolina today is on 
industrial expansion and the improve- 
ment of our educational facilities, in 
short, on the future. This is well and 
good because no civilization can progress 
by resting on its oars and reliving the 
past, But as the French poet Lamar- 
tine said, “History teaches everything, 
even the future.” 

So I think it is important that in the 
year 1963, which marks the 300th an- 
niversary of the granting of the charter 
from which comes North Carolina as we 
know it today, the attention of the peo- 
ple of our State and the Nation should 
be focused on some of the lessons to be 
learned from the past. Our forefathers 
brought representative government to 
this land and they earned their freedom 
by a great outpouring of blood, sweat, 
and tears. Many of us take this heritage 
too lightly. We can all glibly recite the 
things we feel we have a right to expect 
from our country but many fail to real- 
ize that there is a corresponding obliga- 
tion. The North Carolina General As- 
sembly in 1959 established the Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commission and 
the commission is planning a series of 
festivals and ceremonies designed to re- 
fresh the memories of our people about 
some of the significant events in our 
State’s great history. 

A cordial invitation is extended to our 
fellow citizens from the other States of 
the Union, and to friends from abroad, 
to visit North Carolina during this ter- 
centenary year. They will find that 
North Carolina indeed has a glorious 
past and a bright and promising future. 

The Congress of the United States 
recognized the importance of this anni- 
versary by creating a North Carolina 
Tercentenary Celebration Commission 
composed of four Members of the Sen- 
ate, four Members of the House, and 
seven members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I am very 
proud to serve as a member on that Com- 
mission by appointment of the Speaker 
of the House. 


Assault on Congress Charged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. William S. White, which appeared 
in the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
on April 1, 1963: 

ASSAULT ON CONGRESS CHARGED 
(By William S. White) 
The most vehement attack upon Congress 


as an institution since the first Roosevelt 
New Deal—when for a time it seemed that 
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the just and constitutional powers of the 
National Legislature might be forever de- 
stroyed—is now being mounted. 

The old assault of the thirties was led by 
a President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
wanted to have it all his own way, all at 
once. There was some small color of justifi- 
cation then. For the country was in a 
Massive and malignant depression in which 
it appeared, to some good men who were too 
much afraid and too much in a hurry, that 
the alternative to a thoroughly cowed and 

- docile Congress might be mobs in the streets. 

For the new assault of the sixties there is 
ho justification whatever, save the self- 
Justification of unreasonably demanding 
Pressure groups which see in Congress’ con- 
stitutional right. to reject their proposals 
simply some evil denial of what, in their own 
minds alone, is best for the Republic. 


LEFT LEADERSHIP 


This new assault of the sixties upon the 
last home of- representative government, 
Congress, i being led by a combination of 
leftwing men and forces, Almost all of them 
Democratic and some of them actually 
Members of Congress. 

Their objective of all objectives is to pres- 
sure the present Democratic President, John 
F. Kennedy, to join them in discrediting 
the actions, the procedures, and sometimes 
even the motives of a currently Democratic 
Congress. 

These forces have, in every instance, two 
things in common. 

In 2 years of the Kennedy administration 
their legislative desires have repeatedly been 
frustrated by their own simple inability to 
marshal an effective majority for them. 

And in 2 years of the Kennedy adminis- 


and its procedures in such a way as to for- 
the adoption of those desires over the 
manifest objections of a majority in Con- 
gress and the country. 

Thus, unable to win the game under the 
Tules, they demand changes in the rules. 
Thus, unable to persuade the public to back 
their notions and bills, and convinced of the 
infinite righteousness of those notions and 
1 they conclude that only some glant 

or some dreadful weakness in 
eee is to blame for their own minority 
ineffectuality. 


They follow the classic pattern of well- 


Ple’s forum, Congress, refuse those pro- 
Posals, it is, in their minds, the Congress 
which is wrong and the people who are 
deluded and defrauded. 


NEW DOUBLETALK 


They have evolved a whole new jargon in 
Which old words have new meanings. The 
defeat of their measures in be- 
comes not merely defeat but obstruction- 
ism. The inability of the present President 
to persuade Congress to do everything he 
Wants—where what he wants is 2 
liberal—becomes not merely ordinary dis- 
agreement, but deadlock. 

onal unwillingness to listen 
overmuch to them automatically means 
that Congress is foolish—or worse., Con- 
gress undoubtedly hesitant and plodding 
present pace is, to them, not simply an ob- 
vious reflection that Congress prefers just 
now to go slow. It is, instead, some large 
and glitteringly frightful thing like “a 
Paralysis of government.” 
To them, to go slow is automatically to 


spiracy; 
jority to surrender to a minority becomes 
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the capital crime of “not moving the coun- 
try forward.” 

But whose country is it? And who is to 
define “forward?” 


Dangers in President Kennedy’s Tax 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, many 
excellent editorials and articles have 
been written about President Kennedy’s 
proposed tax reform legislation. 

In the Fort Scott Tribune, issue of 
March 27, there was an editorial entitled 
“Danger Signals,” by Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, taken from the February issue of 
the Tax Report of the Tax Foundation, 
Inc. 

Dr. Burns is an outstanding economist 
and is so recognized by every authority 
in the economic field. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be made a part of these re- 
marks and printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DANGER SIGNALS 

An analysis of President Kennedy's tax 
program which ought to help Congress reach 
sound decisions is presented in a bulletin 
published by Tax Foundation, Inc. It is the 
report of Arthur F. Burns, taken from testi- 
mony he gave before Congress Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Dr. Burns is an economist of note at Co- 
lumbia University, a member of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Labor Manage- 
ment Policy, and former Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

What he has to say about the tax pro- 
gram should carry weight because of his 
background and experiences as an economist, 
and as much so because of the inherent good 
sense supporting his recommendations. 
Some of the things he proposes may not be 
popular with Members of Congress, or with 
some groups of citizens, but they are sound 
and credible, as contrasted with proposals 
of other New Frontiersman economists. 

Dr. Burns agrees with the proposal to 
reduce taxes, and in the amount Mr. Kennedy 
asks, He agrees that excessive taxes are 
throttling the Nation’s economy. 


But another basic trouble, he argues, is - 


that there is a serious lack of incentive on 
the part of business to make new investment 
in capital goods. That incentive is needed 
just as much as consumer buying, he says, 
and will give a faster boost to economic 
growth. 

The proposed tax program is weak, Dr. 
Burns says, because it does not provide the 
incentive for the higher income groups to 
make big new capital investments in fac- 
tories and manufacturing facilities. 

Another grave weakness of the tax pro- 
gram, this economist says, is that it departs 
from the principle of a balanced budget and 


for a temporary deficit,” he acknowledges. 
He has this further to say about excessive 
debt: 
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“I believe that the danger of inflation and 
the risk of devaluation of the dollar are being 
understated these days. 

“I seriously doubt if we could have a pro- 
tracted and substantial increase of the Fed- 
eral debt without exposing our currency, and 
with it our economy and international pres- 
tige, to a very grave risk. 

Nor is inflation or its speculative antici- 
pation the only danger of a policy of long- 
range deficits. A nation’s mood can change 
suddenly. A series of large deficits in times 
when the economy is advancing may cause 
a revulsion of feeling and later paralyze the 
rede tg ability to deal with a reces- 
sion.” 

If reduction in Federal expenditures can- 
not be effected to offset tax reductions, Dr. 
Burns suggests that Congress consider rais- 
ing new funds through a sales tax or other 
form of indirect taxation. ; 

These may not be popular ideas, but to 
people who still believe in having to pay 
one’s own way, and having to work and 
sacrifice for everything of value achieved, 
these danger 81 being sounded by Dr. 
Burns and a few others should be heeded. 


The Secret Service Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the activi- . 
ties of the Secret Service in protecting 
the President of the United States and 
waging a ceaseless battle against forgery 
and counterfeiting deserves wider knowl- 
edge on the part of every American. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
therefore wish to insert in the RECORD 
and call to your attention a recent article 
which presents a revealing and informa- 
tive portrait of the Secret Service and its 
distinguished head, James J. Rowley. 

The article, entitled “The Secret Serv- 
ice Chief,” by Joseph P. Cosentino, is 
from a recent issue of Redman, the 
alumni magazine of St. John's University 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., Mr. Rowley’s alma 
mater. As well as a member of a num- 
ber of remarkable insights into the char- 
acter and personality of this distin- 
guished St. John's alumnus, it contains a 
fascinating account of the innermost 
workings of the Service which should be 
of absorbing interest to all Americans. 
Mr. Speaker, the article by Mr. Cosentino 
follows: 

Tue Secret SERVICE CHIEF 
(By Joseph P. Consentino) 

When President Kennedy announced 2 
years ago that James J. Rowley would be 
the next Chief of the U.S. Secret Service, 
he underscored Rowley’s “considerable ex- 
perience in Presidential protection.” By its 
nature, the task of protecting a President 
can hardly be amusing. Yet his reference 
to the 54-year-old alumnus’ 22 years on the 
White House detail prompted Kennedy to 
remark wryly, And he hasn't lost a Presi- 
dent in all that time.” 

Ironically enough, shortly before his in- 
ahoaren Kennedy himself came as close 
as had any President to losing his life at 
the hands of a tial assassin. In De- 
cember 1960 Richard Pavlick, a 73-year-old 
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former mental patient, was arrested in Palm 
Beach, Fla., after threatening to kill Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, and at the same time, 
blow himself into oblivion. Fortunately, 
the “human bomb" waited too long. As the 
result of intensive investigation, Secret Sery- 
ice agents got to him before he could make 
good his threat. 

Since the turn of the century every Presl- 
dent of the United States has been forced 
to live with the thought that there is al- 
most a 50-50 chance that somebody will try 
to kill him. But it wasn't until after Mc- 
Kinley was fatally wounded in 1901—the 
third American President to be assassinated 
in 37 years—that Secret Service agents were 
regularly assigned to guard the President 
and immediate members of his family. 
Since then no assassination attempt against 
a President while in office has succeeded. 
This Is chiefly due to the finest security sys- 
tem of its kind in the world, developed by 
a vigilant band of plainclothes agents known 
as the White House detail of the US. Secret 
Service. 

The key to the the White House 
detail offers the President is system. Agents 
don’t just follow the President wherever he 
goes and merely try to keep someone from 
shooting him. On the contrary, besides 
learning how to handle sidearms and other 
weapons, they are taught judo, firefighting, 
and first aid. They also know how to use 
Geiger counters and other devices against 
atomic, chemical and biological warfare. 
Moreover, S Agent in Charge Gerald 
Behn and his detail must operate according 
to plan and under strict discipline, super- 
vised by Secret Service Chief, James J. 
Rowley. 

For example, the moment President Ken- 
nedy won, agents moved in and took charge 
of his daily routine and schedule of trips. 
Actually, the entire 350-man Secret Service 
force participates to some extent in these 
different arrangements, which are always 
carefully worked out in advance for different 
situations. Thus, the detail must rely on 
field offices and local police which reinforce 
the guard the President receives when he 
leaves the White House. 

Besides the special detail, guarding the 
President in the White House is the task of 
the White House Police, a separate, uni- 
formed unit of the Secret Service. Stationed 
throughout the residence and its grounds 
under the command of Maj. Ralph Stover, 
they are expert marksmen as proven in the 
1950 attempt against President Truman's 
life. Together with Secret Service agents, 
they shot it out with the assassins, killing 


one and wounding the other at the cost of 


one police officer's life. 

Another important operation of the Secret 
Service Is carried on by the protective re- 
search section headed by Robert Bouck, 
which tries to anticipate threats to the 
President's safety. In addition to investigat- 
ing hundreds of threatening letters addressed 
to the President each year, its job is also to 
keep abreast of the latest advances in the 
electronics and communications industries— 
everything from listening devices to remote- 
control bomb detonators. For instance, they 
recently learned of plastic bombs that can 
be built into a piece of furniture and ex- 
ploded by radio signals from hundreds of 
feet away. 

Where the President's safety is concerned, 
the Secret Service Chief leaves little to 
chance, “Our research also carries us into 
the area of concealed weapons,” said Rowley, 
“some no larger than your thumb, which 
fire poison-tipped bullets. Ihe fact that 
weapons such as these have been used in 
assassination attempts against political 
leaders in foreign countries disturbs the 
imagination. For this reason we don’t over- 
look the possible use of tiny, radioactive 
pellets as an assassin’s tool.“ 
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All eventualities are taken into account, 
including last-minute changes in the Presi- 
dent's schedule which might require devia- 
tion from prescribed plans. As Secret Serv- 
ice Chief, Rowley theoretically can forbid 
the President to take a walk or a trip abroad, 
to go sailing, to go to a particular summer 
residence or even to see a Broadway show. 
But in actuality he always accommodates 
himself to the President's wishes within the 
limits of security. 

Each President, of course, Is different: se- 
curity and protective techniques must be 
modified and adapted to his personality and 
physical capacity accordingly. For instance, 
because of F.D.R.'s physical handicap, special 
ramps were built in the White House. 
Wherever he went agents tried to remain 
even closer to him because of his inability 
to move alone. With President Kennedy, 
the soft sounds of muted buzzers precede 
his movements throughout the White House, 
alerting agents at each corridor. Away from 
the White House, however, although he 
knows the problems and cooperates with the 
Secret Service, President Kennedy will 
sometimes walk into the middie of a crowd 
to talk and shake hands or stroll onto a 
public beach for a swim. When that hap- 
pens, the agents must sweat it out and try 
to stay as close as possible. 

Recently Congress authorized the Secret 
Service to provide 24-hour protection for the 
Vice President instead of only when he re- 
quests it. In addition, protection will also 
be extended to Vice Presidents-elect (it has 
already been charged with protecting Presi- 
dents-elect) and to former Presidents for a 
reasonable period after leaving office, if they 
so desire. 

Serving at the side of Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower, and now Ken- 
nedy, Rowley joined the White House detail 
in 1939, a year after shifting from the FBI. 
Throughout his career, he has had a unique 
front seat to history, from Yalta to Pots- 
dam, from India to Vienna. 

Everyone, it is said, remembers where he 
was the day FDR. died, and so does Jim 
Rowley. “I was in Warm Springs,” he said. 
“We were waiting to go to a picnic. There 
was a delay. I called Mike Reilly (head of 
the White House detall at the time) and 
Mike said, ‘Come up to the house.“ Rowley 
hurried to the little cottage where Roose- 
velt lived, and just outside of it Reilly 
turned to him, K 

“The boss is gone,” sald Reilly. 

“What do you mean, gone?” 

He just died.” 

There were other, happier moments with 
F. DR. During the early part of the war, 
Rowley was an advance man in protective 
planning, making preparations for secret 
presidential trips. Wherever Roosevelt's 
plane was to land, Rowley would have a 
ramp assembled at the last possible moment. 
When the President was wheeled down the 
ramp, he would spot Rowley waiting at the 
bottom. “Look who we have here,” FD.R. 
would say in mock surprise, and he never 
appeared to tire of the joke. 

Secret Service men as a rule are a humor- 
less, uncommunicative lot, weighed down 
with the responsibility of protecting the 
President around the clock. There are, how- 
ever, two dominant impressions of the Secret 
Service Chief, and they depend upon the 
angle of observation. Those who have met 
him in casual social situations describe him 
as à pleasant, quletly urbane man of relaxed 
charm and good humor. Those who observe 
him at work, see him as terse, 
and to the point—willing to answer questions 
but somewhat guarded because of his re- 
sponsibilities. When he speaks, he cocks his 
head slightly, gestures only for a specific 
reason, and looks right through you. 

Mr. Rowley’s mien ranges from the guarded, 
alert air one might associate with a Secret 
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Service agent to the confident, smiling man- 
ner of an athlete who has mastered the 
ability to relax when the pressure is off. 
Both extremes are, in fact, more than similes. 
His earliest ambition was to be an athlete, 
and as a youth in the Bronx, he was con- 
sidered one of the finest college prospects of 
his day. 

The detachment of the Secret Service man 
and the athlete have both been helpful traits 
in the 15 years he served as special agent in 
charge of the White House detail. In that 
period, Rowley once compared the job of 
guarding the President to that of the zone 
defense in basketball, “This is a team job,” 
he explained. Every move has to be planned 
on a precise schedule and every man must 
know what he's going todo. When one man 
is pulled out of position, another moves into 
his defense zone.” 

When Rowley became the first head of the 
detail to reach the top of the Secret Service, 
the agents on his White House team were 
elated by the announcement. ed fast 
and fair, he is admired by his colleagues, a 
tribute considered the Service’s highest com- 
pliment. He's strict but only enough to 
get the job done,” one said. 

Said another: “I don't know of a better 
qualified man in the Service. Jim’s a quiet, 
positive guy who does things in an easy way. 
Problems don't excite him.“ 

Mr. Rowley remembers as one of his tough- 
est assignments President Eisenhower's 
Asian trip in 1959. In New Delhi, he and 
his agents were nearly crushed to death by 
the press of enthsiastic well-wishers eager 
to get close to the President. Never had an 
American President encountered a larger and 
friendlier mass of people, who were at times 
absolutely out of control. “Our main con- 
cern was that in such a milling mob,” said 
Rowley, “overenthusiastic people might ac- 
cidentally overturn the President's car.“ 
Another concern was the unusually large 
number of flower bouquets tossed to the 
President. “I'm sure you can appreciate our 
lack of enthusiasm in seeing articles hurling 
around the President. 


caught or deflected by our agents.” 


were not familiar with Secret Service pro- 
tective driving techniques. “Because of the 
drivers’ failure to keep the cars of the motor- 
cade close to one another," he pointed out, 
“people were infiltrating between the lead 
car, the car bearing the President, and our 
followup cars, eventually forcing us to a 
standstill.” In all, the trip from the airport 
to the Presidential palace—a distance of 9 
miles timed by advance agents at 30 min- 
utes—took over 2 hours. 

Merriman Smith, the dean of the White 
House reporters, who was along on the trip, 
described this scene in his book, “A Presi- 
dent's Odyssey.” 

“One of the Secret Service agents was 
bleeding noticeably about the hands as he 
warded off the backswing of the police clubs 
flashing dangerously close to the Presi- 
dent. Indians crushed to the front 
of the crowd used what English they knew 
in calling out to Eisenhower. Dusk had 
turned to night, but some of the Indians 
proudly shouted, “Good morning, Ike,” and 
with all the smiling dignity possible under 
trying circumstances, Eisenhower replied, 
“And good morning to you, sir.” 

Although Presidential protection ls the 
prime responsibility of the Secret Service 
and its parent agency, the Treasury De- 
partment, its original function when estab- 
lished in 1865 (and still its prime function 
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in budget terms and man-hours) is that 
of protecting the money, securities and other 
Obligations of the U.S. Government: To- 
day, essentially, this means running down 
counterfeiters and other criminals who forge 
Government checks and bonds. 

For the fiscal year 1962, which ended June 
30, criminals were making more money and 
enjoying it less, according to Rowley's an- 
nual report to Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon. Well-organized gangs, using the 
latest techniques, plus jet travel for their 
distribution operations, manufactured some 
84 million in phony bills. During the past 
12 months,” Rowley said, “counterfeiting 
activity in the United States almost doubled, 
Teaching the highest level on record. But 
We confiscated $344 million before it ever 
got into circulation and arrrested nearly 
700 counterfeiters, Of course, it’s almost 
impossible to keep a man from trying to 
Make counterfeit money, but we can and do 
Prevent him from victimizing the public 
with it.” 

Recently, Secret Service Deputy Chief Paul 
J, Paterni talked about the generally poor 
Quality of today’s counterfeit. “The work is 
necessarily hurried and careless,” he said. 
“But equipment is so improved that even 
Slapdash bills are good enough to get passed 
around. Here, take a look at these $20 bills 
We finally traced to a little print shop in New 
Jersey.“ He spread out some of the false 

- twenties. The fronts seemed dull, and the 
backs were worse. “Traditionally,” he said, 
“counterfeiters pay less attention to the back 
of bills.” 

In their fight against counterfeiting, the 
Secret Service maintains a close liaison with 
the printing and photoengraving industries, 
to learn of any development which might be 
Of the slightest use to a counterfeiter. I 
Shudder to think what would happen if we 
became lax for even 30 days,” said Rowley. 
“The counterfeiters could severely damage 
the integrity of our currency in even that 
short a period.” 

The Secret Service doesn't overlook Govern- 
Ment-check forgers, either. They made over 
3,100 arrests in this area alone during the 
Past year—an alltime high. One of the tools 
ot the Secret Service forgery section is a 
Confidential back-check file. This system 
keeps tabs on the whereabouts of all known 
forgers in the United States, filed under their 
Point of origin. To stay one step ahead of 


ing to forge Government checks and bonds. 
Each forger has his own handwriting peculi- 
arities which can be analyzed and coded. 
When a forgery turns up, the giveaway traits 
are fed into the machine and within seconds 


But even with technological advances at 
fingertips, there is still no substitute for 
the highly trained Secret Service man who 
makes all these tools work—as three St. Paul, 
Minn., high school boys recently learned. 
Posing as German exchange students, they 
Claimed to have bluffed their way past Secret 
Service agents, fooled Senator HUBERT HUM- 
Prey, and met with President Kennedy in 
his Minneapolis hotel suite. Actually, all the 
trio managed to achieve was a Presidential 
handshake in a corridor along with scores of 
Other persons. After the hoax was unvetted, 
One of the boys said he had tried pretending 
to be a German exchange student before, “so 
I figure the Secret Service people around the 
President might not be as sharp as some peo- 
ple think.” Perhaps Irving Berlin's comedy 
number, “Secret Service Man,” in the musical 
“Mr. President,” can settle the problem. It 
ends, The Secret Service makes me nervous 
and I can't.“ 
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Congress Under Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Wil- 
liam S. White,the syndicated Washing- 
ton columnist. who is noted for his au- 
thoritative views on the function and 
responsibilities of the Senate, has again 
struck a blow for the preservation of 
this body as envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers. 

Mr. White, in a column in the April 1 
edition of the Washington Evening Star, 
writes of those who would subvert the 
Senate’s legislative responsibilities and 
whip it into line with their way of think- 
ing, though it be over the objections of a 
majority of the people of this country. 

Thus far, their efforts have been un- 
successful because they have been un- 
able to muster a majority. So now they 
want to make it easier for their wishes 
to be imposed upon the people by chang- 
ing the time-honored rules of the Senate. 

Success would mean more than just a 
change in the rules of the legislative 
branch of Government, It would mark 
the beginning of the end of our republi- 
can form of government as we now know 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. White's column be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSAULT ON CONGRESS CHARGED 
(By William S. White) 

The most vehement attack upon Congress 
as an institution since the first Roosevelt 
New Deal—when for a time it seemed that 
the just and constitutional powers of the 
National Legislature might be forever 
destroyed—is now being mounted. 

The old assault of the thirties was led 
by a President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
wanted to have it all his own way, all at 
once. There was some small color of justifi- 
cation then. For the country was in a 
massive and malignant depression in which 
it appeared to some good men who were 
too much afraid and too much in a hurry 
that the alternative to a thoroughly cowed 
and docile Congress might be mobs in the 
streets. ` 

For the new assault of the sixties there 
is no justification whatever, save the self- 
justification of unreasonably demanding 
pressure groups which see in Congress con- 
stitutional right to reject their proposals 
simply some evil denial of what, in their 
own minds alone, is best for the Republic. 

LEFT LEADERSHIP 

This new assault of the sixties upon the 
last home of representative government, 
Congress, is being led by a combination of 
leftwing men and forces, almost all of them 
Democratic and some of them actually Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Their objective of all objectives is to 
pressure the present Democratic President, 
John F. Kennedy, to join them in discredit- 
ing the actions, the procedures, and some- 
times even the motives of a currently Demo- 
cratic Congress. 
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These forces have, in every instance, two 
things in common. 

In 2 years of the Kennedy administra- 
tion their legislative desires have repeatedly 
been frustrated by their own simple in- 
ability to marshal an effective majority for 
them. 

And in 2 years of the Kennedy admin- 
istration they haye repeatedly been unabie 
to force Congress to agree to change itself 
and its procedures in such a way as to for- 
ward the adoption of those desires over the 
manifest objections of a majority in Con- 
gress and the country. a 

Thus, unable to win the game under the 
rules, they demand changes in the rules. 
Thus, unable to persuade the public to back 
their notions and bills, and convinced of the 
infinite righteousness of those notions and 
bilis, they conclude that only some giant 
conspiracy, or some dreadful weakness in 
Congress, is to blame for their own minority 
ineffectuality. 


They follow the classic pattern of well- 
intentioned reformers. They know for a 
fact that what they propose is good for the 
people. When the people and the people's 
forum, Congress, refuse those proposals, it 
is, in their minds, the Congress which is 
wrong and the people who are deluded and 
defrauded. 

NEW DOUBLETALK 

They have evolved a whole new jargon in 
which old words have new The 
defeat of their measures in Congress be- 
comes not merely defeat but obstructionism. 
The inability of the present President to 
persuade Congress to do everything he 
wants—where what he wants is suitably 
liberal—becomes not merely ordinary dis- 
agreement, but deadlock, 

Congressional unwillingness to listen over 
much to them automatically means that 
Congress is foolish—or worse. Congress un- 
doubtedly hésitant and plodding present 
pace is, to them, not simply an obvious re- 
fiection that Congress prefers just now to go 
slow. It is, instead, some large and glitter- 
ingly, frightful thing like a paralysis of Gov- 
ernment. 

To them, to go slow is automatically to 
go wrong—if not worse. To them, delibera- 
tion becomes defiance; caution becomes 
cravenness; dissent from them becomes con- 
spiracy; the refusal of a congressional ma- 
jority to surrender to a minority becomes 
the capital crime of not moving the country 
forward. 

But whose country is it? And who is to 
define “forward”? 


Hon. Gordon H. Scherer and Hon. Morgan 
Moulder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently released 1962 Annual Report of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties contains a resolution of commenda- 
tion for the Honorable Gordon H. 
Scherer and the Honorable Morgan M. 
Moulder, both of whom retired at the 
end of the 87th Congress after serving 
in an outstanding manner for a decade 
or more as Members of the House and 
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of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

At an executive meeting of the com- 
mittee on September 26, 1962, this reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by their 
colleagues who expressed the desire not 
only that it be included in the commit- 
tee’s annual report, but also that it be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that all Members of the House and the 
public as well would know the esteem in 
which Mr. Scherer and Mr. Moulder were 
held by their colleagues. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to place this resolution in the 
RECORD; 

Whereas the Honorable Gordon H. Scherer 
has announced his intention to retire from 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States after serving the First Congressional 
District of Ohio with distinction for 10 years; 
and 

Whereas he is the able and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, on which he has served faith- 
fully and well during his entire tenure in 
the Congress; and 

Whereas he has at all times revered, de- 
fended from all enemies and tirelessly pro- 
moted those characteristics of freedom 
which have given this Nation the most 
cherished and lasting independence the 
world has ever known; and 

Whereas his indomitable spirit and wise 
counsel will be sorely missed by the 88th 
Congress; and 

Whereas the Honorable Morgan M. Moul- 
der declined to seek reelection to the House 
of Representatives after serving the 11th Dis- 
trict of Missouri with distinction for 14 
years; and 

Whereas he brought to the committee 
valuable experience gained by years of work 
as a judge and also a keen insight into the 
alms of the Communist conspiracy, and 

Whereas his loss to the committee will be 
keenly felt: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities extend 
their deep appreciation to Gordon H. Scherer 
and Morgan M. Moulder for their many years 
of truly outstanding service to this commit- 
tee and wish them a most rewarding future 
in all endeavors they may pursue. s 


Dissension in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with free 
world unity at stake, there is need for 
positive, skillful leadership by the United 
States in the conduct of its foreign policy. 
This is especially urgent in our relations 
with the European nations, where eco- 
nomic conditions and political associa- 
tions are closely related. Our policies 
with respect to the Skybolt issue and the 
establishment of a surface nuclear force, 
the oil pipe issue over trade with the So- 
viet Union, our overall approach to the 
European Common Market, and other 
major issues are all under constant ex- 
amination and reevaluation. 

Some comments on our policies were 
made recently by J. D. Zellerbach, chair- 
man of the board of the Crown Zeller- 
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bach Corp., and I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp his address en- 
titled “Dissension in the West,” which 
was delivered on the occasion of his 
being awarded the 1963 Human Relations 
Award of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee at Palm Springs, Calif., February 
9, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISSENSION IN THE WEST 
(By J. D. Zellerbach) 

To receive this award, associated as it is 
with the name and the contribution to hu- 
man relations of Jesse Steinhart, is a great 
personal honor, and I am deeply grateful to 
you for it. And yet whatever is accom- 
plished in the improvement of human rela- 
tions by definition is never accomplished by 
one individual. I am sure you will under- 
stand if I also accept the award on behalf 
of many friends and colleagues with whom 
I have worked over the years. 

As you are aware, I have spent nearly 
half of the past 14 years serving in Europe; 
if this evening I share with you some ob- 
servations about our Government's policies 
toward Europe, and about our relationships 
with the Continent, please attribute it to 
this rather intensive exposure to the subject, 
as well as to a more than casual interest in 
American-European relations since return- 
ing home. 

There are two types of critical situations 
in international affairs: those involving your 
enemies, and those involving your friends. 
Some diplomats would say that those involy- 
ing your friends are the most dificult and 
complicated of all. 

Since the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949 we have been trying to build 
with our European allies a strong, unfied, 
defensive alliance that would provide a pro- 
tective shield for the entire North Atlantic 
area, The most important strategic element 
in this arrangement, recognized by Euro- 
peans and Americans alike, has been the 
nuclear power of the United States. That 
power has defended Europe while more con- 
ventional forces could be mounted for de- 
ployment by the NATO command, Behind 
it, Western Europe has prospered and made 
significant advances- toward the establish- 
ment of a third great world center of eco- 
nomic, political and military power. 

The North Atlantic alliance has been af- 
fected not only by the policies and actions 
of the Soviet Union, against which it was 
erected, but also by the changing relation- 
ships among its members. And if we look 
back over the past 10 or 12 years, we find a 
curious interplay between the tensions pre- 
vailing between the Western alliance and 
the Soviet Union, and those within the al- 
liance itself. It is this interaction of ten- 
sions and conflicting interests that can 
produce the firmest expressions of European- 
American solidarity, as in our confrontation 
with the Soviet Union in Cuba, and yet lead 
3 months later to the collapse of the Brussels 
negotiations over Britain’s application to 
join the Common Market. 

In crisis the Western alliance holds to- 
gether. In the absence of a sense of crisis 
it drifts apart. 

There is little that Is especially new in this 
discovery, for this has been the life cycle and 
the rhythm of alliance through history. 
What is regrettable in the current instance 
is that the common danger is as great as 
ever, and that dissension in the West plays 
directly into the hands of Its two principal 
opponents. 

Under sober analysis, we find that world 
power relationships have not been funda- 
mentally changed by the firmness of our 
stand on Cuba, and indeed there are signs 
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that a new Soviet threat in Cuba may be de- 
veloping. It is true that we have success- 
fully defended our position in Berlin, that 
we stopped the Communist attack in Korea 
and that we are holding the line in South 
Vietnam. But these have all been eruptions, 
tests of strength, which we have survived, 
and survival in the nuclear age ts not lightly 
to be dismissed. It is only prudent, how- 
ever, to assume that other probes will follow, 
and that even if they do not occur in the 
same form, or with the same virulence, the 
slower process of attrition and nibbling 
away at Western positions could prove to be 
& more effective strategy against us in the 
long run. 

Unfortunately it is a failing in interna- 
tional, as well as human relations that we 
can become overly accustomed to danger 
from living too long with it.. When this hap- 
pens our sensitivity to the underlying peril is 
dulled, and our power of judgment begins 
to atrophy. I suggest with the keenest re- 
gret that the Western alliance, whose 
strength has depended far too much on a 
diet of crises with the Soviet Union, is once 
again showing the unmistakable signs of 
malnutrition. 

It is ironic that, at the very moment when 
the Soviet Union is quarreling with Com- 
munist China, the West should match this 
rift with serious divisions of its own. It is 
also tronic that these difficulties should stem 
from France after what would appear to be- 
some fairly obvious historical lessons on the 
need for friends and allies abroad. And the 
supreme irony of all is that France and 
President de Gaulle are in a position to 
work toward a small Europe under French 
direction and influence because American 
nuclear power, as well as our strength on the 
ground in Europe, provides the required 
protection for such a policy. 

Bernard Baruch, in a memorandum re- 
cently quoted in the New York Times, spoke 
for many American friends of France, of 
whom I count myself one, when he said: 

“General de Gaulle’s policies in regard 
to the Common Market, NATO, and nuclear 
weapons seem clearly to say that France no 
longer needs the United States and that the 
unity of the West ts no longer an essential 
for peace. His policies refiect the sort of 
nationalism, which Frenchmen and others 
were wont to attack the United States for 
not so long ago. These policies could lead 
to the collapse of the Western alliance, In 
obstructing Great Britain's entry into the 
Common Market, France is attempting to 
limit the benefits of economic cooperation 
for her own selfish advantage, In failing to 
fulfill, after all these years, her commit- 
ments to NATO, she is the shield 
which protects Europe from the East,” 

In the shock wave which followed Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s famous press conference 
in Paris on January 14, in which he read 
Britain out of the Common Market, and 
what appeared to be the coup de grace ad- 
ministered by Couve de Murville, the French 
Foreign Minister, in Brussels 2 weeks later, 
it has not been easy to get a perspective on 
events. Only time can sort out the new sit- 
uation, and quiet down some of the emotion 
raised on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
there are high stakes in Western unity, and 
it will demand the utmost of American as 
well as European diplomacy to restore it and 
if possible make it sounder than before. And 
just as De Gaulle reflects the national inter- 
ests of France, so should we be firm about 
the national interests of the United States. 

In considering our own interests, we must 
remember that a cornerstone of American 
policy in the Atlantic area has been support 
for a strong and united Europe. From the 
earliest days after the war, through the Mar- 
shall plan and NATO, the United States has 
endorsed this very fundamental concept. 
which clearly implied a Europe that would 
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One day be fully capable of making its own 
decisions and its full contribution to the 
strength of the West. That has been 
underwritten by substantial material assist- 
ance and continues in full force today. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later our 
European policy, combined with the resur- 
Bence of the European countries, would re- 
sult in the establishment of a third force 
in the world, call it what you will, which we 
Assumed would work in concert with North 
America. This has always represented a cor- 
Tect and sensible approach to Europe on the 
Part of the United States, it has seemed to 
Me, and one in which the interests of na- 
tions and peoples on both sides of the At- 
lantic coincide. The countries of Western 
Europe have, in fact, been moving toward 
economic and eventually political integra- 
tion, including supranational bodies that 
Would be responsible for foreign and eco- 
nomic policies and the defense of the Con- 
tinent. 

The Europe that was to fulfill this con- 
cept of its future development had to start 
&t some point, presumably with a nucleous of 
Countries that would launch a movement to- 
Ward integration that would eventually at- 
tract and include others. We have seen this 
Process dramatically at work in the Euro- 
bean Economic Community and in the strong 
Bravitational pull this has exercised on 
Britain and many other countries outside 
the original Six. Moreover, it was clear that 
the goal of a united Europe could only be 
Achieved through the imagination and the 
hard work of the Europeans themselves, and 
We must not forget that two brilliant and 
farsighted Frenchmen, Robert Schuman and 
Jean Monnet, have shown the way. 

We seem to have now reached a point at 
Which Europeans are aware of their increas- 
Ing strength, of their ability to play a much 
larger role in the Atlantic partnership, but 
Still lack the ways to channel and institu- 
ponalize their new power for more construc- 

ve p Š 

This situation represents a vacuum into 
Which De Gaulle is moving, without the in- 
Vitation of his European partners. In do- 

so, he has embarked on a course of pro- 
Moting French national interests in line 
With his long-held concepts about the 
destiny of France. 

It must be remembered that De Gaulle’s 
ideas about French national greatness go 
back at least 30 years, when he began to write 
that France "above all others was created for 
brilliant deeds." His attitude toward the 
United States developed later, and in 1945, 
When millions of American troops had just 
taken part in the liberation of France, he 
tated: “The United States has not given us 
the impression that it its own des- 
tiny as linked with that of France, that it is 
doing all it can to help her remain or become 
Strong once again.” 

Finally, in the years since the war he has 
Promoted the idea of a Western Europe, led 
by France, which would pull together the 
States along the Rhine, the Alps, and the 

ences. The bloc resulting from this coali- 
tion he has described as a power which could 
be “the arbiter between the Soviet and Anglo- 
American camps.” 

To the French language the world owes a 
Freat lingulstic debt, and the French phrase 
Which comes to mind about De Gaulle’s view 
ot France and Europe ls “idée fixe.” He has 
thought in these terms far too long to change 
now, and so long as he remains President of 

e the Gaullist “idée fixe’ is one of 
those realities which American and Euro- 
dean diplomacy will henceforth have to ac- 
Cept and reckon with. 

And yet in all candor we would have to 
agree that General de Gaulle is not speaking 
for France alone when he seeks to reduce 
European dependence on the United States, 
ās well as our pervasive Influence in the af- 
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fairs of the Continent. He is, as we know, 
proceeding with the development of an 
independent French nuclear force. But it 
must also be that our unilateral 
control over the use of nuclear weapons is a 
most sensitive subject within the alliance, 
and has become more so since the Soviet 
Union has moved from intermediate range 
missiles aimed primarily at European targets 
to longer range weapons aimed at the United 
States. Our European allies ask themselves 
whether we would rush to the aid of Europe 
if we knew American cities would be devas- 
tated in the process? Questions of future 
constancy and good faith have been raised 
against us, particularly by the French, and 
we resent the insinuations bitterly. _ 

But emotion and sentiment are not the 
best handmaidens of diplomacy, and we must 
recognize what geography and history do to 
perspective, including our own, Indeed, we 
have begun to take steps toward broaden- 
ing the concept of the nuclear deterrent 
into multinational forms within the alliance. 
Furthermore, we have in no way interfered 
with the development of an independent 
British nuclear force, and in the Pact of 
Nassau agreed to supply Polaris missiles to 
Britain to be fitted with British warheads. 
I doubt very much that we can in any serious 
way prevent the French from developing 
their own deterrent, sound as our military 
arguments against it may be. 

Keeping in mind De Gaulle’s own long- 
range view of France and Europe, therefore, 
I believe we can recognize three of his basic 
foreign policy objectives—greater influence 
in the major decisions of peace and war, the 
development of an independent nuclear 
force and its corollary of reduced dependence 
on American power—for their basic appeal 
to many Europeans. The fact that he ex- 
presses them annoyingly in terms of French 
gloire and grandeur should not blind us to 
their continental implications. 

The question I would pose, however, is 
whether Europe or France can realize these 
objectives under the policies and with the 
attitude that De Gaulle has adopted. There 
is, I think, sound reason for believing that 
he may prolong excessive American influence 
on the Continent and excessive dependence 
on the United States if he continues to fol- 
low the road of French nationalism, as he 
seems to be doing. In this event, a more 
equitable distribution of responsibilities 
within the Atlantic community would be 
delayed, and the heavy international load 
we are „ assuming our willingness 
and ability to do so, would continue without 
the relief which our European partners can 
and should provide. 

I base this argument on two assumptions. 
First of all Iam assuming that no European 
country wants or needs to turn over the con- 
duct of its affairs to a larger neighbor, and 
if it did so would run the risk of serious 
political repercussions at home. This is al- 
together different from granting power and 
authority to a common pool from which all 
can draw and benefit, such as the European 
Coal and Steel Community, Euratom and the 
Common Market itself. 

It would appear likely, therefore, that 
should De Gaulle continue to move toward 
a Europe that was merely a larger expression 
of France, his neighbors, including Western 
Germany, will tend to look increasingly to 
the United States for support. Instead of 
decreasing European dependence on the 
United States, De Gaulle would be raising it, 
against the interests of France, Europe, and 
ourselves. 

The second assumption I would make is 
that the weakening of the Western Alliance 
by the policies and actions of one member 
might require a greater, rather than a lesser 
American commitment in Europe and NATO. 
Since other members of NATO cannot en- 
trust their nuclear defense to France, which 
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is not in a position to provide it on the scale 
required, they may lean more heavily on 
us for military support of all types. 

Indeed, a general reassessment of the de- 
fense needs of NATO could very well produce 
requests for an increase in our military es- 
tablishment in Europe, and an even more 
disproportionate American investment in the 
security of the North Atlantic area. This, 
in turn, would lead away from General de 
Gaulle’s objective to reduce European de- 
pendence on U.S. power, not toward it. 

If on the other hand France were to re- 
consider seriously a European solution to the 
problem of excessive dependence on the 
power of the United States, a Europe that 

to move much more rapidly toward, 
political, as well as economic integration, the 
goals which De Gaulle wishes to achieve 
could well be realized. That Europe would 
not exclude Britain, but welcome her as a 
full and willing participant. 

There was a time some years ago when 
Western Europe was economically dependent 
on the United States, a period that vanished 
with the unprecedented economic growth 
that has followed the Treaty of Rome. De- 
pendence has continued largely in the mili- 
tary and political sphere. This has been due 
not only to our acknowledged leadership po- 
sition in the West, but also because many 
thoughtful Europeans have felt themselves 
caught between the two largest nuclear pow- 
ers, unable to speak and act for themselves. 
As the largest and most powerful country in 
NATO, backed by our tremendous arsenal of 
nuclear weapons, we have had to play the 
dominant role in developing the strategic 
concept for the defense of the Continent. 

Our problems with De Gaulle, with the 
British over the abandonment of the Sky- 
bolt program, and now here in North America 
with Canada, stem ly from the power 
relationship within the Atlantic Community. 
While Europe has grown and developed to 
the point at which it rivals and competes 
with the United States economically, the 
power relationship remains unchanged. 

A brilliant European commentator—I am 
happy to say he is Italian—aAltiero Spinelli, 
Secretary General of the Italian branch of 
the Movement for European Federation, pro- 
vided an interesting, if slightly satirical 
analysis of the problem, as he sees it, in a 
recent issue of Foreign Affairs. Urging a re- 
duction of American hegemony in Europe 
and the creation of a supranational Euro- 
pean authority to handle foreign policy, he 
writes: 

“Since as things stand, the European states 
cannot develop a realistic picture of the role 
Western Europe must play in the world to- 
day, they tend to look backward for sources 
of inspiration and guidance. Once again we 
hear the former great themes of foreign pol- 
icy—the grandeur nationale of France, the 
Wiedervereinigung (reunification) for Ger- 
many, the temptation of double dealing for 
Italy, the role of the wise mediator for Brit- 
ain. For the most part these are themes 
that in the present world have lost their 
meaning. Summing it all up, Western Eu- 
rope, thanks to American protection, has 
become a paradise of political, military, and 
social irresponsibility.” 

Granting some possible overstatement to 
make his point, Signor Spinelli has nonethe- 
less raised a most significant question for us 
to consider: Have American policies, however 
soundly conceived from our side, actually 
contributed to the very situation we now 
deplore in France? This may or may not be 
the situation. At least the point merits 
examination. 

If the subject is worth pursuing, does it 
not suggest a most thorough review of our 
present relationships with Europe, of our 
role in NATO, with the objective that Ameri- 
can power, influence and leadership might 
provide a new Incentive for European politi- 
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cal integration and the assumption by 
Europeans of a new Continental sovereignty? 
Or can we be sure that the present trend of 
events will lead to any more distinguished 
result? 

There are two objections to such a course 
that must be considered. The discussion of 
alternatives to our present policy in NATO 
and in Europe connotes the idea of with- 
drawal, even a return to isolationism, de- 
spite the rather obvious fact that a major 
world power cannot isolate itself in the 
nuclear age. What is suggested here is not 
withdrawal, but a reallocation of responsi- 
bilities between Europe and North America, 
in which their mutual interdependence is 
fully recognized. Indeed, there would be no 
change in solemn defense commitments and 
possibly little change in the physical de- 
ployment of NATO forces. But it would 
imply greater recognition that the pro- 
foundest elements of sovereignty in the 
nuclear age might well be shared on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as in fact they are 
beginning to be shared today. 

We can no longer deny the relationship 
between sovereignty and the nuclear deter- 
rent, however painful this is to the United 
States as the major nuclear power. We are 
opposed, and rightly so, to the spread of 
nuclear weapons from one nation to the next, 
not merely because this represents an enor- 
mous waste of resources, but because it 
makes the problem of control increasingly 
difficult and dangerous. Yet I wonder 
whether we might not view the matter dif- 
ferently if we were dealing with an inte- 
grated Europe, a European authority that 
had the responsibility for the development 
and control of a nuclear deterrent for the 
protection of the Continent and within the 
NATO framework. 

Tentative moves in this direction have 
already been made by the United States in 
our plan to establish multinational Polaris 
submarines attached to NATO. Secretary of 
Defense McNamara has gone further by say- 
ing: “We have no desire to dominate NATO. 
If our European NATO partners wish to cre- 
ate a European strategic nuclear force, we 
certainly have no objections.” 

Secondly, there is the objection that by 
pushing more energetically for European 
political integration, the United States will 
be interfering in European affairs and in ef- 
fect be working against its own interests. 
Clearly this is another situation, rather like 
that of the Marshall plan, where the initi- 
ative must come from Europe. I would sug- 
gest that if we develop our objective of a 
united Europe with good judgment and 
clarity, and were prepared to consider suit- 
able alternatives to assist it in determining 
mutually satisfactory relationships with its 
American partner, some progress might be 
made. 

We have no way of knowing, of course, 
whether more positive support for a united 
Europe on our part would produce construc- 
tive results. We do know that we are not 
making much headway at the present time, 
and that alternative approaches might at 
least be studied with our European allies. 

In considering these approaches, we will 
have to take into account with our European 
friends General De Gaulle’s dream of a 
French greatness that cannot be shared,” 
as he once put it, although I would say the 
world is better for haying shared it. We 
will have to accept his policies and his Euro- 
pean concept as a fact in our relations with 
Europe and make the necessary adjustment 
to the situation he has created. We should 
endeayor to persuade him and the French 
Government to support the Western Alliance 
and to integrate their policies and resources 
with it to the extent they will agree to do so. 
Perhaps in the meantime his European part- 
ners will be able to persuade France to see 
grandeur in an integrated and united Europe, 
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which France joins but does not dominate. 

We have now seen the juxtaposition of two 
“grand designs,” the Atlantic Community 
and Gaullist Europe. If we and most of 
Europe cannot support and must oppose De 
Gaulle’s grand design, we might in turn 
reassess our Own. At the present time, the 
Atiantic Community is out of balance, since 
it consists of one major industrial and nu- 
clear power on this side and several much 
smaller powers on the other. With our Euro- 
pean friends we should be devoting more 
time, energy, and statesmanship toward 
building a Community that is better bal- 
anced than it is today. Our first priority 
should be to renew and increase our efforts 
to help build the European side into the 


great world power it is destined to become.. 


In this eventuality, the Atlantic Community 
would become a partnership of true equals, 
and our European ally could stand with us 
in providing a secure future for both Euro- 
and Americans, as well as assistance 
and security to the rest of the free world. 


Professor Salmon Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s most distinguished historians, 
and one of America’s great teachers, 
Prof. E. Dwight Salmon, announced re- 
cently that he will retire from Amherst 
College in June of this year. Professor 
Salmon's career, Mr. Speaker, was a 
noble one. First and foremost a dedi- 
cated teacher, he was also a prominent 
author, a specialist in military affairs, a 
newspaperman, and a great American 
citizen who served with the AEF overseas 
in World War I, and headed the histori- 
cal section of the Army’s north African 
theater section in World War II. His 
career is summarized very well in the 
following article from an excellent weekly 
newspaper in my district, the Amherst 
Journal] Record, of March 28, 1963: 

PROF. E. DWIGHT SALMON RETIRES JUNE 30 
AFTER 37 YEARS AT AMHERST 

E. Dwight Salmon, Winkley professor of 
history at Amherst College and one of the 
college’s best known teachers, will retire 
June 30 after 40 years of classroom work— 
37 of them at Amherst. 

Professor Salmon, a modern European his- 
torian with a major interest in military 
affairs, was Chief of the Historical Section for 
the Army's north African theater of opera- 
tions in World War II, 1943-45, and Chief 
of the Planning Section for the Historical 
Division of the War Department in 1945-46. 

A dynamic lecturer who at various times 
taught courses in Russian history, Latin 
America, the Far East, the French Revolu- 
tion as well as on the two world wars; Pro- 
fessor Salmon came to Amherst in 1926 as 
a former student of the late Laurence Pack- 
ard who headed Amherst's history depart- 
ment for many years. On Professor Pack- 
ard's death early in 1955 Professor Salmon 
took charge of Amherst’s required freshman 
history course—“The Development of West- 
ern Civilization.” 

During Professor Salmon’s tenure at Am- 
herst, the college achieved a leading position 
in the number of graduates who went on to 
become profressional historians. 
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In his teaching, Professor Salmon drew on 
personal experience in both world wars, on 
frequent travels abroad, and on study that 
covered subjects ranging from naval control 
of the Mediterranean in the 16th century to 
the history of modern Spain. Professor 
Salmon's major concern, however, was and 
is with the college and its students. Seeing 
generation after generation of students, he 
said recently, “develops your pride in this 
place. There's something about it that gets 
you.” His close connections with students 
have made him a popular speaker at campus 
functions and alumni affairs. 

Professor Salmon is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and of Harvard where he 
received his Ph. D. He taught at Harvard 
from 1923 to 1926 when he came to Amherst. 
During World War I he served as a lieutenant 
with the American Expeditionary Force over- 
seas. In World War II he served in the Army 
in various capacities. He was retired from 
active duty as a colonel in 1946. For his 
war activities he received the U.S. Legion of 
Merit, the Order of the British Empire, and 
the Medaille de la Reconnaissance Francaise. 
After World War II he served as a staff mem- 
ber of the task force on organization of 
national security for the Hoover commission 
and as a lecturer at the National War Col- 
lege. 

In 1937 Professor Salmon was accredited 
as & special correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican to cover the Spanish Civil War 
which enabled him to see persons and places 
not generally accessible to travelers. 

Professor Salmon is the author of “Im- 
perial Spain” (1931) and “Americans To- 
gether” (1943) and coauthor of a report on 
the American military operations in North 
Africa. 

On his retirement Professor and Mrs. Sal- 
mon will live in Chilmark, where they have 
built a home. 


Crabcake Recipe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, recently there has been some 
discussion about the crabcakes served 
in the Senate restaurant. I am not pre- 
pared to make any official judgment on 
what is or is not a Maryland crabcake. 
This is something that I must leave to 
those who are more informed on crab- 
cakes and Maryland, and both. 

Nevertheless, I want to defend crabs 
themselves—and more particularly North 
Carolina crabs, which I believe show up 
in some of the finest crabcakes in the 
world, including Maryland crabcakes. 
In this connection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial that recently ap- 
peared in the Goldsboro News-Argus be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I think the editorial makes some excel- 
lent points about the crabs and oysters 
and shrimp we produce in North Caro- 
lina, and I want to make it perfectly 
clear that those who love crabcakes have 
every right to call them Maryland or 
any other name they choose, but from 
my own knowledge I want them to know 
that they will enjoy any crabcake a great 
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deal more if they are made of genuine 
North Carolina crabs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CraBCAKE RECIPE 


Up rose in the U.S. Senate chamber a 
Maryland Senator to complain that his State 
Was being slandered by the serving of crab- 
Cakes in the Senate dining room under the 
name “Maryland crabcakes.” 

The Honorable complained that there 
Wasn't enough crab in the cakes to warrant 
the name of crab, let alone Maryland crab. 

In furtherance of his promotion for his 
State's seafood resources, the Senator offered 
this recipe for true crabcakes, one prepared 
by the wife of Governor Tawes. 

Combine 1 pound crab claw meat with 2 
eggs, 2 tablespoons mayonnaise, 1 tablespoon 
horseradish mustard, 34 teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon pepper, dash of tabasco sauce, and 
l tablespoon chopped parsley. Mix lightly 
together and form into cake. Do not pack 

y. Roll out a package of crackers into 
fine crumbs. Pat crumbs lightly on cake 
and fry in deep fat until golden brown. 

We call on Senators Ervin and JORDAN to 
Protect their own. We want them to do 
Some research on whence comes the crab- 
Meat used in the Senate dining room. We 
dre told on top authority that Maryland 
When need requires sends to Hyde or Dare 
Or Carteret for real crabmeat, North Caro- 
Una crabs. Everybody knows that North 
Carolina oysters and shrimp are shipped to 
Various States and sold under names of 
those States. We want Messrs Ervin and 
Jorpan to stop this business. 

More immediately the honorables of the 
U.S. Senate should be made acquainted 
through their dining room with Craven 
County deviled crabs produced in the clean- 
&S-a-hospital plant on Neuse River, 6 miles 
fast of New Bern on U.S. 70. Some up- 

ers will find them in their food stores. 

the passerby can stop, go off the high- 

Way a bit, and pick up the delicious food 
quantities of three to a dozen. 

The New Bern deviled crabs have plenty 
of meat in them with the sauce and season- 
ing caressing to the most finicky taste. 


Showdown in Foreign Aid Appears 
Near 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, few 
Special commissions or committees have 
drawn the favorable attention or 
brovoked the bitter criticism that the 

Committee on foreign aid has re- 
Ceived since making its report to the 
sident. 3 

For too long the Members of Congress 
have been waiting for just such a study 
to coherently and logically tie together 
the strong belief on both sides of the 
bolitical aisle that foreign aid is a re- 
Quirement in the current cold war 
Struggle, yet badly in need of overhaul 
in design and spending. 

The Clay Committee has provided 
Much in terms of sensible direction for 
the Congress, and has further pointed 
Out the current dilemma which our for- 
eign aid program faces, 
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The following article by William S. 
White in the March 28 Minneapolis Star 
illustrates this point: 

SHOWDOWN IN FOREIGN Am APPEARS NEAR 

(By William S. White) 

WasHINGTON.—The moment of truth in 
which the United States must decide wheth- 
er it will cling to the absurd line that there 
should be no strings“ anywhere on Ameri- 
can foreign ald has been long delayed. 

But two current developments give some 
hope that the showdown cannot much longer 
be put aside. 

One is a calm, clear-minded and adult 
series of recommendations to the President 
for putting complete rationality into the ald 
program. 

These have just been issued by a distin- 
guished and nonpolitical commission headed 
by Gen, Lucius Clay. Among the great con- 
tributions of this hero of the Berlin block- 
ade is a firm warning that we must not 
continue to extend aid which is Inconsistent 
with our beliefs, democratic tradition and 
knowledge of economic organization and 
consequences. 

While this document was still being di- 
gested, the United States agreed to give 
some $400 million in assistance, in the form 
of 40-year loans paying three-fourths of 1 
percent interest, to Brazil. This is the 
country which persistently refused to join 
the United States in any real effort to isolate 
Castro Cuba. 

This is a country which, in the very proc- 
ess of the loan negotiations, was denounced 
by the State Department itself as having 
been infiltrated by Communists in official 
position. This is a country which on the 
very day the aid was extended refused to 
put a Federal ban on a Communist, pro- 
Castro “conference” for a weeklong con- 
trived spasm of “hate America“ demonstra- 
tions. 

No two episodes in all the history of for- 
eign aid have more clearly illustrated the 
long dilemma for the United States. 

Only those who have not thought it all 
through really believe we should demand 
total submission, every day and on every- 
thing, from the recipients of our assistance. 
For foreign aid, to the degree that it sta- 
bilizes conditions and avoids chaos which 
sometimes is followed by Communist take- 
over, is, indeed, in American interests. 

But if it is not necessary for us to be liked, 
it is absolutely necessary for us to be re- 
spected. And only the incurably naive be- 
lieve we should consistently subsidize gov- 
ernments which consistently take up posi- 
tions contrary to those American interests. 

Such people, however, do exist in the 
United States—as Clay learned in the winds 
of criticlsm now blowing from the American 
left because he dared to raise the slightest 
question of those one-way aid policies in 
which we are graciously permitted to pay for 
the privilege of being abused and obstructed. 

Still the fact is that the Brazilian loan and 
this predictable tumult against Clay are 
more likely to be constructive than otherwise 
in the end. For reasonable people—and this 
definitely Includes a great majority of both 
parties in Congress—are simply not going to 
stand much longer for this sort of thing. 

This sort of thing will hasten the day 
when public opinion will force one of two 
great decisions: either a cleansing of foreign 
aid or servile unwillingness to make any de- 
mand whatever upon its recipients, or the 
destruction of foreign aid itself. 

If the Clay Commission recommendations 
are ignored, it will be foreign aid itself which 
will fall. But because rational foreign aid 
must not fall, the administration at last 
must rid itself of this servility. And the 
hero of Berlin will once again have served 
all the West even though the old ladies of the 
left will shriek against him to the end. 
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Reduced Taxation and Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


ı Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of directors of 
the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

REDUCED TAXATION AND EXPENDITURES 


The current rate of Federal taxation on 
both individuals and corporations is such 
as to dampen personal incentives and se- 
verely reduce the amount of capital avall- 
able for the expansion of old or the estab- 
lishment of new job-creating industries. 
This severely inhibits our rate of growth. 
We are, therefore, in full agreement that 
constructive action needs to be taken to 
bring about equitable personal and corporate 
tax reduction at an early date. A farmer 
can't provide a tractor-driving job unless 
he can accumulate funds to buy a tractor 
and he can't do this if the tax system siphons 
off the funds needed for the tractor's pur- 
chase. American industry as a whole now 
finds itself in a like predicament. 

However, if we are to enjoy the right to a 
tax reduction, we must earn that right by our 
willingness to do without some of the costly 
and unnecessary tax-eating proposals now 
being made and agree to a reduction in the 
cost and scope of existing programs of mar- 
ginal value. This we can do without crip- 
pling any essential governmental program or 
function and at the same time provide badly 
needed relief for taxpayers. 

To continue adding to the burdensome in- 
terest payments on the national debt, which 
already amounts to approximately $210 per 
family, will eventually prove disastrous. 

Equally disastrous will be a program to 
partly finance the cost of government 
through inflation which progressively erodes 
away the value of personal investments in 
social security, bank deposits or other forms 
of savings to cover future needs. 

We, therefore, insist that any program of 
needed tax reduction be coupled with re- 
ductions in expenditures sufficient to bring 
the Federal Budget into balance. Any other 
course of action will, in our opinion, in the 
long run reduce our strength and effective- 
ness as the acknowledged leader of the free 
world. = 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
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duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311, 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 


Hon. Howard W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SMITH: It is always a 
pleasure to write to you, sir, and once again 
I am doing so, this time to urge that you 
support, and bring before your committee, 
an important resolution submitted by Repre- 
sentative DANIL J. FLOOD, of Pennsylvania, 
entitled, I believe, the Flood resolution (H. 
Res. 14). 

This resolution calls for the setting up of 
a Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House. 

It is in the satellite nations of Central 
and Eastern Europe that the Soviet Union, 
our enemy, is weakest and most vulnerable. 
In those countries, unlike many of the coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, the 
Soviet Union is clearly recognized as the 
enemy, and the United States as a friend. 

In our worldwide struggle with the Soviet 
Union, we can accomplish much more if we 
will emphasize and increase our efforts in 
Eastern Europe, and a House Committee on 
Captive Nations would be a fine step in that 
direction. 

Congratulations again, sir, for all your 
splendid work in Congress. Best wishes, and 
more power to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marcu 25, 1963. 


THOMAS A. STYLES. 
New York, N.Y. 

ANTI-COMMUNIST ASSOCIATION OF 
UKRAINIANS OF REVOLUTIONARY- 
DEMOCRATIC PERSUASIONS IN 
THE U.S.A., INC. 

March 25, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar ConcressMan SmirH: On behalf of 
our organization we urge you to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
coramittee and ask you to give it your favor- 
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able consideration. The adoption of the res- 
olution, which calls “for the creation of a 
special permanent committee to deal with 
the captive nations in the grip of Soviet 
Russian tyranny and enslavement,” will 
have a historical meaning in the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States of America. 

This committee will be a first step toward 
the downfall of the Russian colonial empire, 
that is in the interest of the United States 
of America and the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Semenec, Secretary. 
UNITED BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
COMMEMORATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., March 24, 1963. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: We, Americans 
of Byelorussian descent, assembled at mass 
meeting, in Biltmore Hotel, in New York 
City to commemorate 45th anniversary of 
Byelorussian independence, wish to express 
our sincere congratulations on your intro- 
duction of the resolution (H. Res. 14) calling 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives, and pledge our full support 
of your measure in Congress and will urge 
other U.S. Congressmen to vote for this res- 
olution. 

The Soviet Union's goal is to dominate 
the world, and the Americans should know 
it, because Soviet Russia has become a great 
imperialist peril which threatens all free 
nations and particularly our country, the 
United States of America. 

Your resolution to create a committee is 
a great step in the right direction. It would 
serve as an information center on the en- 
slaved peoples in the U.S. SR. and formulate 
current American policy concerning the cap- 
tive nations of Soviet Russia according to 
national interests of America. The present 
policy of the State Department regarding the 
enslaved peoples does not correspond to 
these needs in full. 

Activity of this committee will be an in- 
spiration to the captive nations for resistance 
against the Soviet Russia occupation for 
their national liberation. 

For the Byelorussian emigrants in the free 
world as well as for the Americans of Byelo- 
Tussian descent this committee will be the 
central point of support in their activity 
directed to the support of the country of 
their origin in the struggle for her libera- 
tion. 

In the future conflict with Soviet Russia 
the captive nations will fight for their liber- 
ation and will be allies of America in this 
common struggle. 

We believe that this committee will be a 
most competent organ to deal with the na- 
tional question of Soviet Russia in the most 
advantageous way for the United States of 
America. 

Sincerely yours, 
For the assembly: 
MICHAEL BacHaR, _ 
Chairman. 
NEWINGTON, Conn., March 23, 1963. 
Congressman Howarp W. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Meg, SmirH: Representative DANIEL 
J. Fioop, of Pennsylvania, has introduced a 
new resolution proposing the establishment 
of a Special Captive Nations Committee in 
the House of Representatives. 

Please give me the assurance that you 
will support this extremely important resolu- 
tion, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp H. Fenn. 
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BYELORUSSIAN LIBERATION FRONT, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 23, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We, Americans 
of Byelorussian descent and Byelorussian 
emigres, organized in the American-Byelo- 
russian organizations in the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on March 24, 1963, commemo- 
rated the 45th anniversary of the day of the 
proclamation of the independence of Byelo- 
russia and marked this historic event by 
assembling in American Legion Hall, 1205 
Starkweather Avenue, for solemn exercises 
commemorating the 25th of March 1918, 
when Byelorussia was proclaimed an inde- 
pendent democratic republic. 

In marking this historic day, we all, 
Americans of Byelorussian descent and Byel- 
orussian immigrants, expressed to you, Mr. 
Congressman, the deepest thanks of all Byel-- 
lorussians for your assistance during many 
years and your moral support for the Bye- 
orussian people in their struggle for inde- 
pendence as a national state, for those 
human rights and justice which have been 
and are being still denied by the Communist 
occupants of their country. 

We sincerely believe that the time will 
come when all the peoples enslayed by com- 
munism will, together with the nations of 
the free world, secure a final victory over 
Communist evil and slavery, and we Byel- 
orussians are always ready to put forth the 
greatest efforts to achieve that victory. 

In expressing our thanks for your sincere 
help and for your sympathy, we hope that 
in the future you will continue to the best 
of your ability to support the Byelorussian 
people in their struggle against the Com- 
munist occupant. 

In this, we say, with the approval 
of the officers of the Amerlcan-Byelorussian 
organizations—glory to America. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN SHIMCHIK, 
Chairman, Byelorussian Liberation Front- 
A. SACEWICz, 
Chairman, American-Byelorussian Cul- 
tural Relief Association, 
K. MATYLICKI, 
Representative, American Friends of the 
Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations. 
R. Mrxvunicz 


Chairman of the Observance Committee. 


— 


Manch 20, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
the people whose signatures appear below, wë 
respectfully ask that you submit the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 14) for vote by your com- 
mittee and trust that you yourself will rec- 
ognize the need for passage of this vital bill. 
A Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would be of vital 
aid in combating communism. 
Thanking you in advance to give the Flood 
resolution your full support, we are 
Very truly yours, 


CosSSACK-AMERICAN 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE INC., 
Queens Village, Long Island, V. v., 
March 22, 1963. 

Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Buiiding, Washington, D.C- 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our organization (or a group of citizens un- 
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dersigned below) we urge you submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res, 14) to vote by your 
committee and ask-you to give it your favor- 
able consideration. Such a Committee on 
Captive Nations is vitally important both for 
dur Government and the American people at 

ê. While Communist Russia has been 
@eceitfully championing the cause of na- 
tional liberation" in Africa and Asia, we as a 
Nation, are not doing much to help the 
enslaved and captive non-Russian nations 
which constitute a veritable weakness of the 
Soviet totalitarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would become 
& reservoir of true and unbiased knowledge 
and information on the plight of the captive 
Nations, which knowledge will be of vital 
importance to our Government in carrying 
Out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 

give your full and qualified support to the 

ood resolution in your Rules Committee. 
Thank you. 
Respectfully yours, 


President Kennedy’s Proposals in the 
Field of Mental Health—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS: Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
on mental health, adopted by the Psychi- 
atric Society of Westchester County, 
N.Y., on February 20, 1963, together with 
the letter of transmittal, dated March 11, 
1963, from Dr. Laurence Loeb, secretary 
of the Psychiatric Society of Westchester 
County. 

There being no objection, the letter 
&nd resolution were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 
Tue PSYCHIATRIC SOCIETY 
OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY, INC., 
March 11, 1963. 
The Honorable JACOB JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Javits: I am enclosing a copy 
Of a resolution passed by the membership of 
the Psychiatric Society of Westchester Coun- 
ty and of the Section on Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry of the Westchester Academy of Medi- 
Cine concerning the legislation proposed in 
the field of mental health. 

We feel that passage of this proposed legis- 

on is important to the development of 
facilities in this field, and ask your support. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LAURENCE LOEB, M.D. 
Secretary, Psychiatric Society of West- 
chester County. 


RESOLUTION ON MENTAL HEALTH ADOPTED BY 
THE PSYCHIATRIC SOCIETY OF WESTCHESTER 
Country ON FEBRUARY 20, 1963. 


The Psychiatric Society of Westchester 
ty endorses President Kennedy’s pro- 
Posals in the field of mental health. In his 
Message to Congress on February 5, 1963, the 
President advocated new assistance for the 
elopment of community mental health 
Services. In this message, the President has 
taken the first major step in implementing 
the chief proposals of “Action for Mental 


Health,” the final report of the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illnesses and Health 
which was empowered by Congress in 1955 
to make a thorough analysis of the Nation's 
mental health needs. 

The Commission recommended a planned 
system of professional community services 
for the care of the mentally i which would 
stress prevention, research, and the train- 
ing of an adequate number of professional 
personnel. In order to accomplish the goal 
of intensive preventive and treatment efforts 
centered in the community in which the 
patient lives, the Commission recommended 
that Federal, State, and local government 
expenditures for mental health be increased 
appropriately. 

It is the goal of this program to reduce by 
50 percent the hospital admissions for 
mental illness through the prompt and ef- 
ficient use of out-patient and day care treat- 
ment centers, integrated with family, edu- 
cational, and vocational rehabilitation 
services. It is also expected that hospital 
treatment where indicated will be more ef- 
fective as well as briefer. There ls emphasis 
in the program on follow-up treatment and 
rehabilitation services. 

We endorse the President’s program as 
constituting a sound long term financial] in- 
vestment as well as on humanitarian and 
scientific grounds. As representing the psy- 
chiatrists of Westchester County, we, there- 
fore, urge our fellow citizens and elected 
representatives to support the President's 
enlightened mental health program. 

SAMUEL ROSMARIN, M.D., 
President, Psychiatric Society of West- 
chester Co. 


Stuffed Shirts in High Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
each year, during the vacation of their 
editor, Mr. George Shannon, the Shreve- 
port Journal invites well-known business 
and civic leaders to submit guest edi- 
torials. In the past, a number of telling 
observations on the American scene have 
been written. 

One in particular appeared last Oc- 
tober under the title, “Stuffed Shirts in 
High Places.” It was written by one of 
Shreveport's prominent businessmen, 
Mr. H. H. Bain, president of H. & M. 
Enterprises, Inc. Iam impressed by the 
content of Mr. Bain’s editorial. 

The reading matter most Members are 
faced with daily is monumental, I know. 
But the message contained in Mr. Bain's 
editorial is well worth the 2 or 3 
minutes it will take to read it. In the 
hopes that all my colleagues will take 
that few minutes, I insert this editorial 


below: 


STUFFED SHIRTS IN HIGH PLACES 
(By H. H. Bain) 

The human race has always bowed down 
like a camel to receive whatever load a fa- 
natical and despotic power has seen fit to 
place upon it. 

We owe eternal thanks to our Heavenly 
‘Father for inspiring our Pilgrim Fathers who 
braved the turbulent Atlantic In the May- 
flower. They brought with them the seed, or 
grassroots, of unselfishness, integrity, and 
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justice, the material from which patriotism 
has evolved. From this stock came such im- 
mortals at Franklin, Marshall, Warren, Jef- 
ferson, and many others, whose lives and 
deeds will always be a glowing tribute to the 
humanity of the past. They are now known, 
collectively, as our Founding Fathers. 

These men had logical minds and a burn- 
ing love for their country, which is evi- 
denced by their sacrifices, prayers, and tire- 
less labor of love for their fellow man. 

History had taught them the weakness of 
human nature, which knowledge must have 
been their inspiration in writing their im- 
mortal masterpieces, and shown them that, 
even over the bodies of the dead, ambition 
and oppression always marches toward a 
despotic power. 

History carried them through the count- 
less bloodcurdling examples of the Roman 
despotism; the flames of Smithfield; the dark 
days of St. Bartholomew; the Spanish In- 
quisition; Scotland, the prey of Calver- 
house; and the Sicilian Vespers. For a 
longer list study Alva's Saturnalia of Hell in 
the low countries; follow the armies of Titus 
as he ravished and slew everything alive in 
Jerusalem; then step across the border into 
our own backyard to the Teocalli of Mexico 
and read again its history, streaming with 
the blood of human sacrifices. 

Would-be dictators will try to brush that 
off by claiming all of it is only a relic of 
other and darker days that tell the story of 
man's savagery. But what about the count- 
less murders in this generation by the dic- 
tators of Spain, where unknown numbers of 
American citizens have long languished in 
prison while we, like a foolish and unwise 
mother, have been sending them billions of 
our taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars, all of 
which seems to be running true to form and 
to a pattern adopted by a Congress that the 
taxpayers have elected to represent them. 

Within the last two decades the dictators 
of Germany and Italy and Japan have ap- 
peared upon the stage, acted their part, and 
like all the rest, have withdrawn into eternal 
oblivion. P 

Now, faced with these historical facts, and 
knowing that for many, many years our form 
of Government and our Constitution have 
been considered by wise men to be the great- 
est documents of their kind ever conceived 
by the mind of man, polluted politics has 
seen fit to give it the kiss of death and throw 
it all into the discard. 

The functions of our Supreme Court are 
to interpret the written law—not to create 


or enforce it. 


* 


One wonders what kind ot an anathema 
has come over our Congress that they re- 
peatedly stand by like zombies or babes in 
the woods and permit nearly everything and 
anything to pass that is proposed. 

If extremes create reform, then reforma- 
tion is long overdue. x 

Again we wonder what has become of our 
patriotism, our integrity, our sense of right 
and wrong which even ignorance does not 
bungle every time. And that reminds us of 
Potsdam, Teheran, Little Rock, and Cuba. 

Frank Lybock, who has taught more jungie 
people to read and write than any man who 
has ever lived, says “it will take the prayers 
of 100 million people to save us,“ yet, in our 
stupidity, we are too busy playing politics 
and integrating to hear Red communism 
pounding on our back door. 

Of course, it is paradoxical, but it does seem 


life, the more we forget the glories and bless- 
ings of an infinite God. 

If we are indicted for our opinion on the 
tragedy of polluted politics, the rape of our 
Constitution and the selling down the river 
of the taxpayers of America, the hand of 
Heaven will defend us, and history will ab- 
solve us. 
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A Survey on the President's Tax Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I know of no more important 
subject to come before the Congress this 
year than the program of tax reduction 
and reform which has been submitted 
by the President. Therefore, I venture 
to place before you the results of a sur- 
vey reported recently to the Ways and 
Means Committee by Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 
Mr. Burger's testimony includes results 
of a poll taken among the federation’s 
188,000 members on a number of major 
issues relating to the President’s tax pro- 
posals. I think you will find the results 
most interesting. 

Accordingly, I present herewith Mr. 
Burger's testimony: 

A SURVEY ON THE Presment’s Tax PROGRAM 

I am George J, Burger, vice president of 
legislative activities, National Federation of 
Independent Business. We are a national or- 
ganization composed solely of smaller, inde- 
pendent business and independent profes- 
sional people. Our headquarters is at San 
Mateo, Calif. I am in charge of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office. 

Presently we have over 188,000 individual, 
directly supporting and participating mem- 
bers throughout all 50 States. This number 
is increasing every week. From the stand- 
point of number of directly supporting and 
participating members, we are the largest 

business in the country. 

Our main function is one of providing 
these independent enterprisers with a means 
to, and encourage them to, take an informed, 
active interest in Government affairs, State 
as well as National. 

I will not describe our method of operation. 
Most, if not all, the members of this com- 
mittee have become familiar with the fed- 
eration over the 18 years of our Washington 
activities. I will say only that in the federa- 
tion the member is the direct boss. 
Throughout the mandate polls—regular re- 
ports on which have been furnished to you— 
we determine the majority position of the 
membership. This sets the federation's 
course. 

Naturally you are interested in what the 
members of this federation, independent en- 
terprisers throughout all 50 States—many in 
your own district, and you have been receiv- 
ing mandate ballots from them—have told“ 
us they think about tax revision proposals. 

Necessarily I will deal with percentages and 
figures. But let no one think ot these as 
mere statistics. To the contrary, they are 
based on the rensoned opinion of these 
smaller, independent business and profes- 
sional people, As you know, in mandate 
polls we present concise, objective argu- 
ments on both sides of each issue. Above 
and beyond this, we urge each and every 
member to familiarize himself with all issues 
by reading at least one good weekly news 
magazine and one daily newspaper, of his 
choice, It is out of this mix of information, 
plus the concrete dally experience they have 
in conducting their vocations, which gives 
them the ability to measure the practical 
effect of proposals at the grass roots, that 
their mandate and survey opinions fiow. 

In this connection the federation surveyed 
its members during January on five issues 
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directly involved in or directly relating to 
the administration’s tax measure proposals 
in the Mandate No. 281 (copy attached 
marked A“). The federation reported re- 
sults of this survey in its the Mandate No. 
282 (copy attached marked B“). Briefly, 
our questions and the responses to each are 
as follows: 

1. Are you in favor of the President's 
proposal to reduce personal and corporation 
income taxes in three stages (first part to 
come in 1963, second in 1964, and final in 
1965)? The President pledged to cut total 
spending except for defense, space, and in- 
terest. This would mean cuts in Govern- 
ment employment, welfare programs, other 
nondefense projects. For, 66 percent; 
against, 29 percent; no vote, 5 percent. 

2. Are you in favor of the President's pro- 
posal to reduce personal income tax rates 
(this involves 28-percent cuts on taxable in- 
comes up to $5,000, 23- to 25-percent cuts on 
$10,000 to $50,000 incomes, and 15-percent 
cuts on all larger incomes)? Personal in- 
come tax rates apply to all unincorporated 
business and professional operations, For, 70 
percent; against, 26 percent; no vote, 4 
percent. 

3. Are you in favor of the President's pro- 
posal to reduce corporation tax rates to 22 
percent on the first $25,000 taxable income, 
and to 45 percent on all above that figure? 

tions now pay 30 percent on the first 
$25,000 taxable income, and 52 percent on 
all above that figure. For, 53 percent; 
against, 40 percent; no vote, 7 percent. 

4. Are you in favor of the plan urged by 
the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Senate Small Business Committee 
to cut the corporate tax rate to 22 percent on 
the first $50,000 taxable income, leaving the 
rate at, 52 percent on all above that figure? 
For, 59 percent; against, 34 percent; no vote, 
7 percent. 

5. Do you believe that Congress should 
match tax cuts by Federal spending cuts on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis, before finally enact- 
ing tax reductions? For, 83 percent; against, 
14 percent; no vote, 3 percent. 

Of course the majority vote has deter- 
mined the federation’s position. I might 
note that Congressmen themselves have al- 
ready received the signed ballots underly- 
ing these foregoing percentage figures. 

Further, we have just commenced cir- 
culating the attached special survey for 
1963, Let's take care of our business 
government” (sample copy, marked “C” at- 
tached). Briefly, our questions in the field 
of tax reductions and the 1,884 responses re- 
ceived from the membership d the 
initial two weeks of this yearlong survey 
are as follows: 


ON INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


a. Reduce individual income taxes evenly 
all along the line regardless of size of in- 
comes involved. For, 900; against, 370; no 
vote, 614. 

b. Reduce individual income taxes to af- 
ford greater savings to firms and people 
with incomes of $8,000 or less. For, 794; 
against, 279; no vote, 811. 

ON CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 

a. Reduce corporation taxes as suggested 
by Senate Small Business Committee to make 
greatest percentage reductions for firms 
earning under $50,000. For, 951; against, 
216; no vote, 717. 

b. Reduce corporation taxes by 5 per- 
centage points all along the line, regardless 
of size of corporate income. For, 483; against, 
473; no vote, 927. 

SHOULD CONGRESS CUT TAXES THIS YEAR? 

Corporations now pay 30 percent tax on 
first $25,000 of taxable income, and 52 per- 
cent in tax on earnings above that figure. 
The committee proposes to substitute for 
this a 22-percent tax on the first 850,000-tax- 
able income, followed by a 52-percent tax on 
all earnings in excess of $50,000. For, 889; 
against, 296; no vote, 699. 


April 2 
Additionally we posed the following ques- 
tions concerning tax and spending reforms 
in this survey to our members. 
TAX REFORM, GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


a. Believe revenue losses should be re- 
covered by tax reform (loophole closing). 
For, 1,011; against, 427; no vote, 446. 

b. Belleve losses should be recovered by 
reduction in Government spending. For, 
1,535; against, 85; no vote, 264. 

c. Cut foreign ald. For, 1,400; against, 
130; no vote, 354. 

d, Cut Federal payrolls employment. For, 
1,355; against, 244; no vote, 285. 

e. Cut public works (dams, highways, 
buildings). For, 613; against, 781; no vote, 
490. 


1. Cut social welfare programs. For, 1,125; 
against, 348; no vote, 411. 

Of course the foregoing information 1s 
based on responses during only the first 2 
weeks of this year-long survey. It is possible 
that a trend has not yet definitely estab- 
lished itself. If so this will become clearer 
in the succeeding weeks and months. But 
there is one thing we can tell you: those of 
our members whom we have been able to 
contact to date are studying it most care- 
fully, in fact some are counseling with their 
lawyers and accountants, before responding 
to the questions. In other words, all indi- 
cations are that opinions expressed in the 
survey will have been most deeply thought 
out before being set down on paper. Natu- 
rally, this fact will vastly increase the use- 
fulness of responses to those in Congress. 

In addition to the current reaction on the 
tax problem, we are glad to supply you the 
following background information about 
opinions which mirror the needs of our 
members, and relate to the administration's 
tax reduction proposals as determined in 
mandate polls during 1962, and in the spe- 
cial 1962 factfinding “How’s Business With 
You?" survey (copy, marked “D” attached) · 

First, the administration advances the 
idea that tax revision is the No. 1 domestic 
problem facing the country today, and that 
this subject requires your immediate and 
deepest attention. A majority of our mem- 
bers agree with the administration on this 
point. For instance, in the Mandate No. 
280 (December 1962) we asked: “Should Con- 
gress make tax cuts for individuals and cor- 
porations its No. 1 order of business in 1963?” 

As reported in Mandate No. 281, 62 per- 
cent of our responding members declared 
that Congress should give taxes this atten- 
tion, Thirty-three percent replied in the 
negative. Five percent expressed no opinion- 

Further, during 1962 we received almost 
57,000 signed replies to the Federation's 
“How's Business With You?” questionnaire. 
Approximately half of these responses bear 
comments setting forth opinion and fact in 
support of positions taken by the members. 
We covered seven different problem areas in 
this survey. By far the greatest number 
(40,191) of responding members indicated 
they felt that “Congress should make tax 
reductions now.” A cross section of the ac- 
tual signed comments bearing replies to this 
survey is on file with the Senate Small Bus!- 
ness Committee and can be seen at thelr 
offices, Additionally, we have transferred 
the files of these comment bearing responses, 
many of which are in the field of taxes, from 
our San Mateo headquarters to our Wash- 
ington office. It is quite possible that some 
of you gentiemen on this committee will be 
interested in having one of your staff mem- 
bers come to our office and go through the 
files for your own States. If so, on behalf 
of the Federation, I extend a most cordial 
invitation for you to do so. We will be 
happy to render all possible assistance in 
such visits as a service on behalf of inde- 
pendent business and the professions to 
members of this committee as well as to all 
others in Government. 


1963 


Second, as part of its planning, the admin- 
istration proposes to make tax reductions 
eyen if the result is an increase in the na- 
tional debt. Of course, the hope is that 
this will be only short-term, and that in- 
creased activity in the private enterprise sec- 
tor will in time produce more total tax reve- 
nues, in fact enough to bring the budget 
into line. Our members have been almost 
divided on this point. For instance in Man- 
date No. 277 (July 1962) we asked: “Should 
Congress cut personal and corporate tax 
rates across the board this year? Some 
business and labor groups suggest this to 
strengthen the economy, even if it results 
in an increased national debt.” 

As reported in Mandate No. 278, 50 percent 
of our responding members favored this 
action, even at the risk of greater deficit 
Spending. On the other hand, a solid 47 per- 
cent responded in the negative. Three per- 
cent expressed no opinion. This, coupled 
With heavy votes in favor of such economy 
actions as reducing foreign aid, would indi- 
cate there is considerable sentiment among 
federation members for spending reductions 

run concurrently with tax reductions. 

Third, the program proposed by the ad- 
ministration bears heavily on across-the- 
board rate reductions for individuals, unin- 
corporated enterprises, and corporations. In 
the tax reduction phase of our How's Busi- 
ness With You?" 1962 survey, we also asked 
our members: “If you think Congress 
should make tax reductions now which of 
the following do you think would most pro- 
mote the welfare of those in small business 
and the professions?” We furnished them 
with four alternatives, and this is how the 
answers came out: (1) 18,208 checked the 
“lower tax rates“ alternative; (2) 11,496 
checked the “faster depreciation” alterna- 
tive; (3) 16,216 checked the “plowback allow- 
ance” alternative; (4) 20,679 checked the 
“self-employed retirement plan" alternative. 

This, then, would indicate that there is 
Considerabie sentiment in favor of the tax 
Tate reduction proposed by the administra- 
tion. However, since these are the findings 
in a special survey, not in the Mandate poll, 
they do not bind the federation. 

The sense of our membership as to the 
tax needs of those in smaller, independent 
business and the professions, as evidenced 
in 1962 polls and surveys, would seem to 
indicate that our members feel that: (1) 
Congress should make tax reductions its 
No. 1 order of business in 1963; (2) tax 
Tates should be lowered for all smaller firms, 
Unincorporated and corporate; (3) but care 
Should be taken at the same time to effect 
Meaningful economies in Government spend- 


For the federation, its staff, and myself 
I thank you, and leave you with the thought 
that if the federation can ever be of addi- 

al direct assistance to your committee, 

by providing direct contacts with what is the 

membership of any organization in 

the country, all you have to do is to call me 

&t the Washington building, and we will set 
the wheels in motion. 


U.S. Strategic Goods Flow to Soviet 
Bloc Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Ful- 


Lewis, Jr., one of the most perceptive 
Commentators in America, has directed 
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attention to some disturbing U.S. trade 
policies with Communist countries. 

Citing evidence turned up by my col- 
league, GLENN Lipscoms, in his hard- 
driving investigation of this matter, Mr. 
Lewis shows how, unbelievably enough, 
American -taxpayers are actually con- 
tributing to the economie and military 
strengthening of the Soviet bloc. The 
instances mentioned suggest an incred- 
ible lack of awareness in high executive 
positions in the administration to what 
is going on in our international trade 
situation, 

I hope an administration explanation 
is forthcoming. In the meantime, I call 
the House’s attention to Mr. Lewis’ col- 
umn and commend Congressman Lips- 
coms on the exemplary service he has 
performed in bringing this matter to 
light. 

Mr. Lewis’ article follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News, 
Mar. 26, 1963 


US. STRATEGIC Goops FLOW to Soviet BLOC 
CONTINUES 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WasHINncTon.—Little more than a month 
ago, bureaucrats in the Department of Com- 
merce granted an American firm permission 
to sell synthetic rubber valued at $460,000 to 
Communist Czechoslovakia. 

Informed the rubber was to be used in the 
manufacture of tires, Representative GLENN 
Lipscoms opened a one-man investigation 
into recent trade and discovered that U.S. 
shipments to Iron Curtain countries are con- 
tinuing at a shocking rate. 

To the Soviet Union, United States firms 
ship industrial chemicals, petroleum, coke, 
technical data of all kinds. 

To Hungary, industrial chemicals, pneu- 
matic metalworking tools, microfilm, scien- 
tific instruments, automotive parts. 

To Poland, chemical concentrates, spec- 
trum measuring instruments, precision bor- 
ing machines, i 

To Czechoslovakia, crude sulfur, carbon 
black, semiconductors, raw cotton, optical 
measuring devices. 

One of the biggest recipients of U.S. goods 
is Yugoslavia’s Josef Broz Tito, who recently 
kissed and made up with Premier Khru- 
shchey. 

On February 21, the Commerce Depart- 

ment issued a license authorizing the ship- 
ment to Yugoslavia of rolling equipment 
worth $3.6 million to be used in a steel mill 
under construction at Jesenice. The license, 
which had been applied for only 3 weeks 
earlier, covers equipment and spare parts for 
a combination blooming, slabbing and plate 
mill. 
This type of mill, Lirscome discovered, is 
used to reduce steel ingots to intermediary 
sizes and shapes before further processing 
into steel plates, rails, wheels, sheets, bars, 
tubes, rods, and a variety of other items. 
“Obviously,” says Lrescoms, “such equip- 
ment is essential to the manufacture of 
many strategic goods.” 

On February 25, 4 days after Commerce 
first approved the export of equipment for 
that mill, another license was granted. The 
Department authorized the shipment to 
Yugoslavia of a 17,000-horsepower electric 
motor, two 600-horsepower electric engines, 
and special purpose controls and parts. 
Total value: $685,120: These products, too, 
will be used at the Jesenice stee] mill. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
products of this mill will be used in the 
ship construction industry. 

Incredibly, the Yugoslav purchases are be- 
ing financed through credit extended by 
the Export-Import Bank, which has just 
loaned Marshal Tito $50 million. Congress- 
man Lipscome told my office: “The Ameri- 
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can taxpayer is therefore contributing great- 
ly to the economic and military buildup of 
the Soviet bloc.” 

On February 19, Commerce issued 12 l- 
censes approving the shipment of copper 
scrap worth $2 million to Yugoslavia. When 
Lipscoms asked the Department for what 
purpose the copper would be used, he was 
told it would be converted into copper sul- 
fate and used in an agricultural spray. 

The Special House Committee on Export 
Control, of which Lirscoms is a member. 
discovered last year that Yugoslavia sup- 
plies the U.S. S. R. with copper rods, copper 
plates, copper tubes, and pipes. “All of 
course are important in the manufacture 
of many strategic commodities,” he notes. 

Since the beginning of January, the Com- 
merce Department has approved the ship- 
ment to Tito of the following: Electron 
tubes, communications equipment, con- 
struction machinery, electrical testing ma- 
chinery, petroleum drilling parts, coaxial 
cable, waveform measuring instruments, 
copper alloy wire, aircraft parts, scientific 
and professional equipment. 


Vote of the Commonwealth Club of Cal- 
ifornia in U.S. Attitude Toward Red 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the study section of the Common- 
wealth Club of California completed a 
12-year study of the question of U.S. 
Attitude Toward Red China.” 

As is the custom of the club, the study 
section reported its findings to the en- 
tire club where again the pros and cons 
of the subject were debated. After- 
ward, a confidential vote was taken of 
the entire membership with the follow- 
ing results: 

VOTE OF THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CAL- 
IFORNIA ON U.S. ATTITUDE Towarp Rep 
CHINA 
Results of the secret mall ballot submitted 

to all members of the Commonwealth Club 

of California immediately following distribu- 
tion of the transaction, “U.S. Attitude To- 
ward Red China”: 

As regards Communist China, should pol- 
icy of the United States be to defend the 
status quo by a policy of containment, and 
resistance to attempts by the Red Chinese 
to extend their control and influence beyond 
their present borders? Tes, 2,209; No, 585. 

As regards Communist China, should pol- 
icy of the United States be to seize the 
initiative and direct our influence and ef- 
forts, by all means short of war, to displace 
the Red China regime? Yes, 1,863; No, 972. 

(a) Should the United States continue to 
deny recognition to Red China? Yes, 2.325; 
No, 640. 

(b) If we do not grant recognition, should 
we increase contacts with Red China: 

1. By meeting with Red China's repre- 
sentatives in conference on disarmament 
and on such other issues when we deem it 
likely to be to our advantage? Yes, 1,952; 
No, 823. 

2. By establishing trade relations? Yes, 
730; No, 1,935. 
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3. By extending food or other forms of 
relief to Red China, if requested? Yes, 959; 
No, 1,693. 

Should we extend U.S. trade, aid. and other 
concessions only in return for the changes 
we desire in Red China’s policies and pro- 
grams? Yes, 1,667; No, 1,121. 

Should we continue to oppose admission 
of Red China to the United Nations? Yes, 
2,344; No, 625. 

Should we withdraw from the United Na- 
tions if Red China ls admitted? Yes, 682; 
No, 2,252. 

Should we continue support to National- 
ist China along current lines? Yes, 2,376; 
No. 524. 

Should we endeavor to induce National- 
ist China to withdraw from Quemoy and 
Matsu? Tes, 357; No, 2,534. 

Should we continue to assist the free coun- 
tries of Asia in their resistance to Commu- 
nist attack? Yes, 2,870; No, 79. 

Should we extend support to any Asiatic 
government which opposes communism, 
without regard to its form of government? 
Yes, 1,510; No, 1,351. 


Coin-Op Drycleaning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding young men of my home 
city, Mr. Arthur C. Antonopoulos, gen- 
eral manager of the Highland Cleaners 
in Lowell, Mass., was one of the featured 
participants in the National Institute of 
Drycleaning in Washington last week. 
His remarks, revealing as they do his 
deep knowledge of the Industry to which 
he, his father and brothers, have devoted 
their lives, qualify as expert testimony 
on a new development in the field of 
clothing care. . 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask unanimous consent to share Mr. 
Antonopoulos’ speech with my col- 
leagues. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH on COIN-OPS TO NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
oF DRYCLEANING, WASHINGTON, D.C., BY 
ARTHUR O. ANTONOPOULOs, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, HIGHLAND CLEANERS 
Ladies and gentlemen, our Industry has a 

new offspring. It's known as coin-op dry- 

cleaning. To exist, it needs coins. 

Many important things have been decided 
by the flip of a coin but my mission here 
today is not contingent upon the flip of a 
coin but rather to give you our impressions 
as to the direction we feel the coin is to be 
filpped. 

There is no doubt that our new offspring 
will mature with us. The direction it will 
take is of great importance to us. Let us 
look at how this offspring is growing within 
our organization. 

First of all, here is what our firm has done 
over the past few years to try to keep abreast 
of the Industry changes as they developed 
and at the same time keep the parent healthy 
and growing along with whatever develop- 
ments might be forthcoming. 

In 1952, we as a professional drycleaner 
recognized the tremendous importance of 
offering shirt laundering in conjunction with 
our drycleaning services. Highland Clean- 
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ers pioneered this concept at our newly 
modernized parent plant in Lowell. 

It wasn't long after, that the package plant 
concept came to the forefront offering fast, 
convenient, cash and carry drive-in facilities. 
Again the spirit of Plymouth Rock, Anton’s 
of Andover was opened in 1956. Here we 
incorporated the entire package plant con- 
cept as it was then known consisting of 
professional drycleaning and shirt launder- 
ing on the premises. 

Folowing in the footsteps of our package 
plant in Andover, similar operations were 
opened in Lowell in 1958 and Wilmington 
in 1959. 

The next service that appeared on the hort- 
zon was the coin-operated laundry. High- 
land Cleaners felt that it might bring addi- 
tional traffic to our package plants and thus 
established our package plant in Lowell as a 
pilot plant by opening a coln-operated laun- 
dry next door. 

Because of the results of the Lowell experi- 

ment, we confidently opened another con- 
venient package plant in the town of Read- 
ing. A complete professional drycleaning 
plant with shirt laundering similar to our 
Andover plant but now something else had 
been added to the picture, attached to it and 
part of it was a complete coin-operated 
laundry. 
It was felt however at this time that there 
should not be a direct opening from the coin- 
op to the professional side, thus the two sep- 
arate doors and the complete wall separating 
the two as two separate entities but each 
looking to the other for greater income. 

During the construction of the Reading 
plant, already the distant rumblings of he 
advent of a coin-operated drycleaning ma- 
chine was heard. It didn't take long for our 
seismographs to become aware of this. In 
October and November of 1960, being acute- 
ly aware of the latest development, I ad- 
dressed the Ohio and Massachusetts dry- 
cleaners associations and gave our thoughts 
as to coin-operated drycleaning. It might 
be of interest to you for me to quote what 
was said 2 years ago. 

“As far as we are concerned, don't ridi- 
cule coin-operated drycleaning, keep an open 
mind, think before you jump. We definitely 
feel that coin-operated drycleaning in one 
form or another is a reality. We disagree 
with the way it is being introduced. We feel 
at present that the manufacturers have not 
shown that they are our ally as they claim. 

“Coin-op drycleaning will definitely ‘pick’ 
at our business. Gravy items which have 
been very profitable items for us are going 
to be lost to coin-op drycleaning. 

“However, how profitable the entire pic- 
ture will be, still remains to be seen; many 
questions are still unanswered.” These 
statements were made 2 years ago. 

Then in 1961, I traveled to different parts 
of our country looking at coin-operated in- 
stallations, talking to the owners. I spoke 
to suppliers and to the manufacturers of 
coin equipment. There were definite areas 
of confusion. I listened to great promises, 
to the untried opportunities of making a 
killing in coin-op drycleaning by being first, 
everyone seemed to be up in the clouds and 
many became experts on the subject over- 
night. We were confused, but, we decided 
that we would invest $25,000 in research, 
that we would put up a coin-operated in- 
stallation to learn firsthand where are we 
going. We decided to find out the facts for 
ourselves. We wanted true, realistic figures, 
unbiased results, and we wanted to be in a 
position to analyze for ourselves the effect 
coin-op drycleaning would have on the pro- 
fessional drycleaner. This was our reason 
for going into coin drycleaning, and subse- 
quently we installed eight coin 
machines in our coin laundry next to our 
i package plant which is now 1% years 
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In May of 1962, in Lawrence, Mars., we 
opened one of the first textile maintenance 
and fabric care centers in the United States. 
Anton's of Lawrence, we felt, was to be 
the plant of tomorrow. This plant offers 
under one roof, professional drycleaning, 
shirt laundering, fur storage vault on the 
premises and the largest and most spacious 
coin operated laundry with coin drycleaning 
in the entire area. 

We have tried to create the atmosphere of 
a supermarket of laundry and drycleaning 
services. The coin department remains open 
24 hours a day and an aluminum screen sep- 
arates the two when the professional side 
is closed at 9 p.m. 

After the Lawrence fabric care opening, 
I ventured forth again, this time across 
three-quarters of the country, culminating 
my trip at Denver, visiting en route many 
coin-operated installations which confirmed 
the fact that we were on the right track as 
to the place coln-op would occupy in our 
industry in the future. Also, as a result of 
this sojourn, it appeared to me that the 
coin-op picture was and has developed into 
four definite stages. The four stages are: 

Stage No. 1 is the infancy of the coin- 
operated drycleaning business, Here we have 
the first investor with the sole outlet in a 
given area. This operation properly located 
can be extremely profitable. 

Then, stage two starts. Other installations 
open around the sole installation, within 3 
mile, wthin one-half mile, around the corner 
and then it happens, the profitable single op- 
eration becomes a marginal unit almost over- 
night and as more installations open, they 
all become loss factors. I saw tremendous 
installations with 16 and 24 pockets that 
were doing 150 to 300 loads a day when they 
opened, now averaging 30 to 40 loads a day. 
certainly a far cry from the bonanza that 
existed previously. 

Then, stage three develops. In an effort 
to try to combat the other coin-ops and 
to regain business lost, the war between the 
coin-operators themselves starts. Installa- 
tions start to offer 4 pounds for $1 instead 
of $2 per load to enduce customers. Cus- 
tomers then use two pockets at $1 each 
instead of one, splitting light and dark gar- 
ments, thus getting better results at the 
same cost but the cost of operation doubles 
for the owner-operator. 

Premium stamps are being offered as an 
inducement to do business with one instal- 
lation over another. In one city, one oper- 
ator had started a key club which would open 
the front door and permit you to use his 
equipment after midnight when the business 
was normally closed. 

Then as a final effort, they add pressing 
machines and spotting boards hoping to 
attract their customers by offering pressing 
at very low prices, but, gentlemen, this 
doesn’t work out. 

Then, what we choose to call stage 4 
develops: With the influx of coin dryclean- 
ing and now that the area is educated to 
what is meant by coin drycleaning the pro- 
fessional drycleaners aggressively start to of- 
fer coin type drycleaning, taking away some 
more business from the existing operations. 

What has happened to the professional 
drycleaner through these four stages? 

1. During the first stage, the professional 
drycleaner saw little or no effect in his trad- 
ing area, but the professional operator who 
had it next to him saw a definite effect on 
his drycleaning volume and the majority of 
professional drycleaners were indifferent to 
the whole matter. 

2. During the second stage, professional 
drycleaning volume started to drop and the 
percentage of drop was in direct proportion 
to the number of installations in the area. 
The drop ranged anywhere from 3 percent to 
30 percent. 
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3. During stage 3, the professional. sit- 
uation remained t while the coin-op 
operations battled it out. And, the 
professional drycleaner, sorry to say, went 
out of business. 

4. During stage 4, the professional started 
to level off this downtrend and noticed a 
definite pickup in the complete professional 
service since the number of coin-op Installa- 
tions became practically stagnant. By the 
way, in stage 4, the marginal operator in 
coin-op went out of business and this def- 
initely was a factor in many areas of slowing 
down the growth of new installations. 

At this time I would like to show you the 
sales chart for 1962 drycleaning sales versus 
1961 of our professional drycleaning plant 
where next door to it we installed our first 
coin-op drycleaning installation. 

You will notice that drycleaning sales of 
this plant were down for 1962 in a 4-year- 
old plant where sales should have been on 
the increase. This lost business and the 
loss of anticipated business we lost 
to coin drycleaning which bore out what 
we foung out would happen to the profes- 
sional plant during stage 2. However, 
Shirt sales were on the increase. 

Chart No. 2 shows the number of loads 
processed at our coin-op for the year 1962. 
You will notice that the overall pattern is 
similar to that of our own professional pat- 
tern except in the summer the dip in the 
coin-op is more severe than in the profes- 
sional side. 

We find that our breakeven point is 196 
loads as shown by the darker line. We also 
know that coin drycleaning alone would have 
been suicide. The coin laundry is carrying 
the load at this operation at present. 

It is interesting to note that in the fourth 
and eighth weeks of 1962 we offered a price 
reduction coupon in the newspaper and this 
Teally brought in business, but look at what 
happened the next 3 weeks. This confirmed 
for us the fact that when price inducement 
is offered by other coin operators, users of 
cCoin-ops shift from one tion to another 
Proving to us that there is little loyalty to 
& coin-op installation. We also feel that 
users take advantage of a price reduction 
and clean up their closets but they do not 
frequent a coin-op on their own initiative 
as often as we were lead to believe. 

We were the sole operation from September 
1 to the 20th week of 1962 with eight 

ts. At present, there are 40 pockets in 
Our trading area. 

What has happened at our fabric care 
Center to date? The professional District of 
Columbia side is doing better than we had 
budgeted for—for the first 10 months of 
Operation, shirt laundering has exceeded our 
budgeted figures, the coin laundry is running 
Just about at budget but the coin-dryclean- 
, Ing department is doing poorly. 

This is not to say that people who are using 
Coin drycleaning are not happy with it, they 
Certainly are and for the most part like it 
Very much but the issue here is, for the 
investment required, can we get a proper re- 
turn to justify the money expended. 

In summary, our reason for our second 
coin-op installation was that we wanted to 
achieve what we felt was the epidemy in our 
industry. We wanted to handle anything 
and everything pertaining to clothing care 
Maintenance. We wanted to give our custo- 
mers an opportunity of availing themselves 
to any type of service they might desire, un- 
der one roof, We felt that we as profession- 
als were better qualified to handle any and 
all clothing care problems and if there was 
& need and place for coin drycleaning it be- 
longed here. We felt that we wanted people 
to come to us with all their clothing main- 
tenance dollars. 

Insofar as coin-op is concerned our at- 
tendants are instructed to oversee each load, 
% possible, and to casually recommend that 
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all suits and any other garment they feel 
requires professional care be handled for 
complete fabric care in the professional 
department, 

I must say that it is more difficult to pro- 
mote this entire concept and we are experi- 
menting with this. 

We feel that the future of our industry 
lies in the complete fabric care center. We 
feel that we must provide all services under 
one roof, however, the amount of investment 
that we should make for each department 
in the overall concept is the big question. 
We must think in terms of our investment. 

We are convinced that we have placed too 
great an investment in the coin drycleaning 
department for the return that appears 
likely. 

We feel that within another year we will 
be able to come to some very definite 
conclusions. 

We realize one thing, that we cannot sit 
back and become complacent about coin dry- 
cleaning. It has convinced us more than 
ever that we must do a better professional 
job, we must really turn out workmanship 
that is complete in every respect. 

We must truly be professionals, not only 
by talking but in the product we are turning 
out. The future of the professional dry- 
cleaning is bright if we will face the future 
boldly and turn out the type of workman- 
ship that truly is professional in every re- 

and try to educate consumers to want 
the complete fabric care to look right. We 
must try to educate people to insist on good 
grooming and not a casual appearance. We 
feel that we can channel coin drycleaning 
to our advantage. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw a paral- 
lel about a woman, a very distraught woman 
who went to a psychiatrist about her hus- 
band. She was greatly upset and told.the 
psychiatrist that her husband said for her 
was a chicken. The psychiatrist said for her 
to relax, give him the facts and he would 
try to cure her husband. The woman 
blurted out, don't cure him, we need the 


eggs. 

Well gentlemen, as she needs the eggs, we 
don't want a cure for coin-op but we need 
the coins. 


What Happened to That Corner Grocery? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall I visited the Snohomish general store 
operated by Mr. Allan Swoboda, a con- 
stituent of mine. Recently he wrote me 
a letter which I feel is of general in- 
terest. It asks the question that many 
of us ask today: “What Happened to 
That Corner Grocery?” : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include it in the RECORD: 
Wat HAPPENED TO THAT CORNER GROCERY? 

Drar Sm: I suppose sometimes you won- 
der what's going on back home—back at the 
grassroots so to speak. Well, today we took 
down the Christmas street decorations in 
Snohomish. Some of the fellows from the 
Lions Club and the Kiwanis Club and some 
of the businessmen and some of the fel- 
lows around town got together and got the 
job done in good time and everything put 


i were loading up dec- 
and as we were 
of one empty building 
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I asked Hal “Whatever happened to that 
grocery store that used to be in there?” He 
said, “Guess they just didn't do enough 
business to make it pay.” 

Then I began to ask “What happened to 
the electric shop that used to be over there 
and that appliance store and that dress 
shop and that men’s shop that used to te 
along here?” Hal says, They just couldn't 
make it I guess, couldn't meet the competi- 
tion of the big stores in Seattle and Ever- 
ett.“ Then I began to wonder, Didn't there 
used to be a grocery store in this building 
where these cars are stored now?” Hal says, 
“Sure, they went out and built the Thrift- 
way supermarket—couldn't make it in one 
of these small stores, you know.” 

“Well, if they couldn't make it in a small 
one, how could they make it in a big one?” 
I asked. “Well you see now they can do 
enough business in a larger store so they 
can belong to the Associated Grocers and 
can buy in carload lots and get a better price” 
was Hal's reply. “You mean they buy every- 
thing in carload lots to get a better price?” 
“That's right,” he says. I asked, “You mean 
to tell me those outfits like A. & P., Safeway, 
Thriftway and Tradewell and the other big 
ones buy a carload of avocados and cloves 
and eggplant and things like that? Even as 
big as they are, a carload of avocados or egg- 
plant would spoll four times before they 
could use it up and a carload of cloves 
would last the whole State of Washington 
several years.” Well,“ Hal says, “They don’t 
have to buy a whole car of avocados because 
they probably get them from the same out- 
fit from which they get the oranges or some- 
thing else, so you see they can just take 
what they want and still get the price.” 

When I let that one soak in I came back 
with “Then what you are trying to tell me 
is, when the suppliers are convinced that you 
are a big grocery store or a big clothing store 
or big appliance store or that you have a 
chain of stores you can usually buy what 
you want, when you want it but you buy on 
a different price sheet? Then we could say 
that the small store is in effect subsidizing 
the large stores by paying the manufacturer 
a higher price for what he buys, which actu- 
ally makes it possible for the manufacturer 
to sell to the larger outfit at a lower price 
and then makes it possible for the larger 
store, chain store and discount house to sell 
at a lower price to the public and a greater 
volume thus forcing this small merchant out 
of business?” 

Hal thought a moment and then said, “I 
guess that’s about the way the cookle crum- 
bles. Just the other day I heard that some 
of those Harvard professors or some other big 
economists figured that by 1970 there would 
be just a few big outfits competing with each 
other and the small businessman would be 
gone from the scene. In fact, did you know 
right now, of the 4%½ million business firms 
in the United States about 500 of these firms 
(large corporations) do more than half of the 
gross national product and service volume”? 

Gentlemen, you might think repeating this 
conversation is corny but I think it brings 
into focus a serious problem confronting out 
country today, that is, the disappearance of 
the small business, the disappearance of the 
opportunity for a person to move forward 
on his own initiative, to start from scratch 
and grow as Henry Ford did, to create and 
invent as Thomas Edison did and to improve 
as Luther Burbank did. Our young people 
will not have that opportunity—we are 
watching this opportunity being traded for 
a slot on a big assembly line. We are like 
the professor in the science fiction thriller 
who built the big robot and did such a fine 
job of it that the robot finally got out of 
control and devoured him. 

What is the solution for small business? 
subsidies§ Federal aid? low taxes? I sup- 
pose these things might be welcome and 
might provide temporary relief to some but 
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the real answer is forcing the manufacturer 
of all commodities to sell to all of his cus- 
tomers at the same price regardless of quan- 
tity purchased or size of the customers’ 
account. This means the businessman 
could buy 1 case or 5,000 cases and the price 
would be exactly the same per case. This 
would put every business on an equal com- 
petitive footing and the retailer could sell 
at any price he would care to and could 
make as much money as his desires, his com- 
petition, and his efficiences would permit. 

Yes, I am asking you to force someone to 
do something—forcing the manufacturer to 
something which his conscience should be 
making him do anyway. 

What happened to the corner grocery? It 
looks from here like he has been buying off 
of the wrong price sheet. What do you 
think? 

Sincerely, 
ALLAN C. SWOBODA, 

SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


The Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with interest in the March 18 Appendix 
of the Recor the results of an annual 
opinion poll conducted among her con- 
stituents by the distinguished gentle- 
woman from the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio. The tabulated replies to 
Mrs. Botton’s questionnaire should be 
especially meaningful to Members on 
both sides of the aisle, because the regis- 
tered Democrats and registered Repub- 
licans in her district are approximately 
equal in number. 

It was particularly gratifying for me 
to observe that 73 percent of the more 
than 16,000 replies favored continuation 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, of which I am proud to be a 
member. Only 14 percent opposed its 
continuation, while 13 percent expressed 
no opinion. In short, 84 percent of those 
who expressed an opinion on this ques- 
tion gave their complete support to the 
committee. 3 

Numerous other Members of the House 
poll their constituents from time to time 
on matters of national and international 
importance. Over the years I have noted 
that whenever a question about the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is in- 
cluded in these polls, the answers reflect 
overwhelming support for the committee 
and its operations in the grass roots of 
America, and that this is true no matter 
what section of the country is repre- 
sented in the poll. . 

Thus, it is-evident that what many 
people mistakenly believe to be a “con- 
troversial” committee enjoys overwhelm- 
ing popular support and is really not 
so controversial at all. It is also ap- 
parent from these polls that the drive 
to abolish the committee, though power- 
ful and well organized, is a distinctly 
minority moyement, albeit a loud and 
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frenzied one. In this light, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing statement which appeared in a 
column by attorney and author George 
N. Crocker, published in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, of March 10, 1963: 

One of the noisiest, most phrenetic, and 
most hopeless demonstrations of sheer dog- 
gedness on the American political scene for 
25 years has been the opposition to the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, which investigates the Communist ap- 
paratus of subversion and espionage in this 
country. “Abolish House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee” has been scrawled on 
so many signs hoisted above picket lines and 
marches, and appeared in so many paid ad- 
vertisements, that many people believe the 
committee holds a precarious tenure, 

This is a delusion, fostered by experts in 
the techniques of mass agitation, The cla- 
mor has been like that of barking dogs in 
a tunnel; the crescendo of echo upon echo 
raises a tumult far out of proportion to the 
source. 

Whenever abolition of House Un-American 
Activities Committee has had to meet the 
test of a practical issue, it has fizzled out. 
Congress has never seriously thought of ab- 
dicating its duty to investigate. The Ameri- 
can people would not tolerate it. 


Twice in this Congress, the move to 
abolish the committee has, to use Mr. 
Crocker's words, had to meet the test 
of a practical issue”; and in each case, 
again to use Mr. Crocker's words, “it has 
fizzled out.” 

The Rules Committee carefully consi- 
dered a resolution to transfer the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities’ func- 
tions to the Judiciary Committee and 
rejected the proposal by a vote of 12 to 1. 

The House gave equally careful con- 
sideration to the committee’s appropria- 
tion request for the year 1962 and ap- 
proved the appropriation by a vote of 
385 to 20. 


Crime in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., has 
printed an editorial which I feel is par- 
ticularly appropriate for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as it is concerned with 
the need for curbing the crime rate in 
the District of Columbia. This editorial 
entitled “Marine Help for District of 
Columbia Police?” was printed in the 
March 29, 1963, issue of the Greenville 
News. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, together with my news- 
letter for April 1, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Marine HELP FOR Distercr or COLUMBIA 

POLICE? 

A Member of Congress has suggested in 
a speech that the Federal Government should 
bring in two companies of Marines to aug- 
ment the Metropolitan and Capitol Police 
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forces in an effort to control at least a little, 
if not stamp out, the rampant crime in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

And the blindest New Frontiersman should 
be able to see the need even through the 
rose-tinted glasses used in viewing every act 
of the administration and projecting the 
image to the public. 

Washington, D.C., has become the most 
lawless city outside of the remotest jungles. 
Robbery, mugging, beating people up just 
for kicks, aggravated assault, stabbings, 
shootings, criminal assaults, and just plain 
rape are commonplace, even in broad day- 
light and within shouting distance of the 
Capitol itself. 

It isn’t safe for individuals, with or with- 
out an escort, or for parties to visit the na- 
tional monuments which abound the Cap- 
ital. 

It is bound to be more than mere coin- 
cidence that the crime rate has gone up 
proportionately, or at a higher rate, with the 
increase in the Negro population of the 
District. The whites are fleeing to outlying 
communities not only to escape integration 
but seeking safety for their persons and their 
property. 

The number of crimes charged to Negroes 
is far out of proportion to their number 
among the population and a high percent- 
age of the crimes are committed by Negroes 
against whites. 

Perhaps two companies of marines as sug- 
gested by the Congressman might be 
enough, or two companies of any other group 
of the Nation's elite combat troops. But 
only if they were well commanded, given 
a free hand to be as tough as necessary to 
make arrests and to defend themselves from 
mobs of cophaters. 

And the courts would have to learn to 
deal realistically enough with the accused 
criminals, especially the repeated offenders. 
to enable the supplemented police force to 
obtain convictions and make them stick on 
the inevitable appeals. 

Even so, there is something ironical about 
the fact that a Congressman has suggested 
only two companies of troops to cope with 
the Washington violence problem, while the 
administration sent more than 20,000 troops 
(something like 10 combat companies with 
supporting troops) and hundreds of U.S. 
marshals to Oxford, Miss., last fall. 

Perhaps what Washington really needs is 
a period of outright martial law with@the 
authorities using, instead of regular troops, 
a few detachments of guerrilla warfare 
specialists who could beat the muggers and 
the attackers at their own game of stealth. 
the sudden and unexpected attack, silent 
mayhem and, in self-defense, a quick and 
clean job of legal killing. 

That last phrase may shock our liberal 
friends, but whose life is more precious, that 
of the vicious attackers and killers or those 
of the innocent victim and her or his 
protector? And the choice all too often 
boils down to just that. 


THE Nation’s Por MODEL 


The Nation’s Capital City, once described as 
the “pilot model for the Nation“ and as in- 
tegration's show window,” has become a cess- 
pool of conflict, corruption, and crime with- 
in the past decade. For several years all evi- 
dence that the “show window” was falling 
apart was well suppressed. Attempts to 
pant up Washington's troubles, such as the 
1956 investigation of the District of Columbia 
school system by the House District Com- 
mittee, were scoffed at and played down. In 
the past 2 years, however, the evidence has 
been bursting out at the seams. 

Crime statistics, especially street crimes 
such as yokings, rape, and robberies continue 
to soar and highlight national crime sta- 
tistics. Last year Senator ROBERT BYR, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, a liberal and a 
friend of the District, conducted an investi- 
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gation of the administration of the District's 
Public welfare program. The Senator found 
in a fair investigation of 236 cases selected 
at random that approximately 60 percent of 
those receiving aid were not even eligible. 

Then, the bolling undercurrent of an at- 
Mosphere of lawlessness in the public 
8chools—where “fear rages through many 
school butidings” and there are acts of vio- 
lence, assaults, disrespect of teachers“ 
burst into the open in the Thanksgiving Day 
race riot at District of Columbia Stadium. 
The facts on the riot were brought out by 
& biracial citizens committee, It showed 
that hundreds of white persons were at- 
tacked—as were some Negroes who sought to 
defend the whites—after a high school foot- 

game. The investigation uncovered the 
Problems teachers have been having since 
the District of Columbia school system was 
Suddenly desegregated to serve as the “pilot 
Model for the Nation.” Many of the com- 
Mittee's recommendations and findings were 
very similar to the ignored 1956 House in- 
vestigation. In one recommendation, the 
Committee suggested that the schools be 
given a code of conduct “to allow teachers to 
Teturn again to the field of teaching instead 
Of fulfilling the role of policemen.” 

The continuous increases in criminal acts, 
Which the Attorney General now describes as 
explosive, certainly cannot be attributed to 
A lax police effort or capability. The Wash- 

police force's record for solving crimes 
is among the Nation's best. Chief Robert 

Urray attributes the crime statistics to 
Court decisions which protect and pamper 
Criminals. He has said: “Our convictions 
are constantly being reversed by 5-to-4 de- 
Cisions in the U.S. Court of Appeals on tech- 
Nicalities—not on the evidence. The crimi- 
nal is being afforded more protection than 
the ordinary citizen.” 

District of Columbia police have been 
Freatly hampered in their work by the court 
Tulings which lmit drastically the time a 
zuspect can be held for questioning, which 
require proof that the defendant is free of 
Mental disease or defect, and which prohibit 
Investigative arrests. Then there is the 

number of cases which are never prose- 
Cuted because of pressure from the NAACP, 
CORE, and other Negro groups. In fact, 
Politics is the key to the entire mess in which 
the District finds itself today—it is the play 
for the Negro bloc vote, and this has been 
Boing on under the Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy administrations. : 

Political pressures and the national policy 
Of creating a welfare state are responsible 
Tor the public welfare cheating by the re- 
Cipients and the overly generous administra- 

of the program. Beyond any doubt, 
the pellmell rush to desegregate Washington 
ls has been responsible for many of the 
District's school problems, In fact, desegre- 
Bütion has now brought on resegregation, not 
Only in the schools, but in residential Wash- 
mas well, In 1953, the year before the 
tion decision, the District of Co- 
Mumbia schools were 57 percent Negro. Now 
ey are almost 84 percent, as whites con- 
tinue to move to the suburbs. 

National administrations have demon- 
Strated that they will not face up to the 
basic causes of Washington's problems. The 
Play for the 18 million Negro votes will not 

t this, no matter what the facts show. 
the Congress must act, under its consti- 
an onal authority and responsibility to get 
the root causes of District of Columbia 
Problems by Investigations void of political 
Overtones and approval of legislative pro- 
Posals which can extricate our National 
papita City from the blackboard jungle 
to which it has been permitted to sink. 
Sincerely, 
Srrom THcuRMOND, 
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Farley Sees Kennedy by Landslide in 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, James A. 
Farley’s success in political prophecy is 
legendary. His method is no secret and 
yet is not available to the less successful 
pundits for profit—one of whom has just 
announced his retirement from the 
Delphic political ring. General Farley 
uses, first, his unmatched experience in 
successful Democratic campaigning; 
second, his balanced judgment in poli- 
tics; third, his devotion for his party and 
his country, and his passion for the best 
in both; and, fourth, his sensitivity to 
the pulse of America—gained by his 
boundless affection for the people of this 
Nation and the accord they have with 
him in the understanding of our way of 
life. 

In the light of his latest prediction it 
might be well for the opposition party to 
hold its convention in Dorado Beach, 
Frenchman's Cave, or Montego Bay. In 
that way they will at least enjoy their 
moment of nomination in a salubrious 
atmosphere. It would appear that in 
the light of the article which follows 
there will be little to celebrate in the 
election which follows: 

FARLEY SEES KENNEDY BY LANDSLIDE IN 1964 
(By Edward T. Folllard) 

New Tonk, March 24.—James A. “Big Jim” 
Farley, who predicted (correctly) in 1936 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt would carry 46 of 
the 48 States, is ready now to call the 1964 
election. 

He says that President Kennedy will be re- 
elected, probably by a landslide. 

“I Just can't foresee anything that will 
prevent his reelection,” Farley says. “He 
has shown fine qualities of leadership under 
the most trying of circumstances. He is 
probably the greatest campaigner this coun- 
try has ever produced. 

“Others may not like this, but it is my 
judgment that Mr. Kennedy came to this 
office better equipped for the job than any 
President in this century. He served 14 years 
in the House and the Senate. He was in 
World War II, and so became fully aware of 
the problems that confronted the United 
States then and in the postwar years. He 
has one of the most inquisitive minds that I 
have ever encountered in public life. 

“I think that Mr. Kennedy will be far more 
successful with his program in his second 
term than in his first, and I expect that he 
will be rated as one of America's greatest 
Presidents.“ 

“Big Jim" was reminded that he was a 
strongly partisan Democrat, one who carried 
a torch at the age of 8 in a Bryan-for-Presi- 
dent parade, and that, therefore, it was really 
not surprising that he foresaw a Kennedy 
victory in 1964. f 

“True,” he said, “but I'll tell you this: I 
never made a prediction that I didn't hon- 
estly believe.” 

Who would be the Republican that would 
be genni by the Kennedy landslide next 
year 

Farley thought it undoubtedly would be 
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his good friend, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
of New York. He thought also that Rocke- 
feller’s running mate would be Gov. Mark 
Hatfield, of Oregon, or U.S. Senator Thomas 
Kuchel, of California. 

The onetime political drummer of the 
New Deal predicted that President Kennedy 
would carry New York in 1964 by an even 
bigger majority than in 1960, when his mar- 
gin over Richard M. Nixon was 383,666. He 
also predicted that the New Frontier leader 
would again carry Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan (despite the fact that both States 
elected Republican Governors last year), 
Texas, California, and border States that he 
lost in 1960—Kentucky and Tennessee, for 
example. f 

Farley expressed the opinion, shared by 
Republican leaders, that Mr. Kennedy's reli- 
glon will hardly rate as an issue next year. 


The Irresponsibles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Indianapolis News has admirably taken 
the Governor of my State to task on his 
charge of dangerous irresponsibility by 
former Vice President Richard Nixon in 
calling for positive action against the 
Communist menace in Cuba. 

While Governor Brown is noted nei- 
ther for his meticulous memory on Cuba 
nor his @ffection for Mr. Nixon, he sinks 
to an incredible low in attempting to de- 
nounce a great American who has spoken 
with courage and the knowledge of vast 
experience on the undeniable danger 90 
miles from our shores. 


If it is “irresponsible” to be concerned 
about Communist infiltration into the 
Western Hemisphere; if it is “irrespon- 
sible” to support the President four- 
square in any firm action he takes to 
eradicate this cancer from Latin Amer- 
ica; if it is “irresponsible” to offer con- 
structive alternatives to “hush, now, the 
thing will go away eventually” thinking, 
then I proudly stand with fellow Cali- 
fornian Dick Nixon and the many Amer- 
icans who have not desecrated the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as a useless instrument 
which should be relegated to history's 
scrap heap. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News, Mar. 18, 

1963] 
Tue IRRESPONSIBLES 

In a speech last week, California's Demo- 
cratic Governor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
denounced onetime opponent Richard Nixon. 

The charge: “Dangerously irresponsible” 
conduct by the former Vice President in call- 
ing for a blockade of Cuba, 

Governor Brown apparently thinks the 
American public cannot remember anything 
more recent than yesterday's sport results. 
Unfortunately for his argument, however, 
there are a few people around who keep files, 
and who have the embarrassing habit of col- 
lecting their contents and publishing them 
as memory-refreshing books. 
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For instance, Journalists James Daniel and 
John G. Hubbell,, authors of “Strike in the 
West (Holt, Rinehart, and Winston), a 
wrap-up of the events surrounding last year’s 
Cuban crisis. 

The book reviews the period in which New 
Frontier politicians self-righteously pro- 
claimed—just as Brown is doing now—the 
“irresponsibility” of those who demanded ac- 
tion on Cuba. And it relates the stunning 
reversal of October 22, when President Ken- 
nedy declared the same “irresponsible” 
blockade his partisans had denounced, and 
proved his critics had been right all along 
about the military buildup of Cuba. 

Daniel and Hubbell document the see-no- 
evil course pursued by Governor Brown's 
friends on the New Frontier. They quote, for 
example, the 1961 statement of Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT: “I suppose we would 
all be less comfortable if the Soviets did in- 
stall missile bases in Cuba, but Iam not sure 
that our national existence would be in sub- 
stantially greater danger.” 

The blindness suggested by that remark 
continued into the summer of 1962, when 
charges of precisely such a buildup were 
rife. The administration at first denied 
anything of the sort was going on, then 
switched to the theory that the Soviet 
weapons in Cuba were merely defensive. 
This attitude persisted right up to the week 
preceding the President's action. 

On an October 14 TV program, Kennedy 
adviser McGeorge Bundy—often mentioned 
as the next Secretary of State—made the 
bland assertion: “I know there is no present 
evidence, and I think there is no present 
likelihood, that the Cubans and the Cuban 
Government and the Soviet Government 
would in combination attempt to install a 
major offensive capability.” 

Similar comment came from Agsistant Sec- 
retary of State Edwin Martin, who on 
October 15 said “the present military capa- 
bilities in Cuba would not materially in- 
crease the Cuban ability to undertake 
offensive action outside the island.” (At 
this time, Cuba was armed not only with 
missiles but with long-range bombers.) 

On the eve of Kennedy's action—October 
22—Oklahoma Senator MIKE MoNRONEY 
asked, concerning his Republican opponent: 
“Does he want to go to war now? A block- 
ade is an act of war; one overt act would lead 
to the use of force, I am certain.” 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON delivered 
himself of a similar profundity, October 6, 
declaring that “The stopping of a Russian 
ship is an act of war.” 

All of this was backed up by cries of 
irresponsibility from New Frontier publi- 
cists. Newspaper Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann declared, on October 9, that “the 
present Cuban military buildup is not only 
not capable of offensive action, but also it is 
not capable of defensive action against the 
United States.” 

James Reston of the New York Times, 
writing October 11, said such missile sites 
as had been found in Cuba were “not the 
long-range missile sites mentioned by 
Senator KENNETH Krane but antiaircraft 
sites with a range of 20 to 25 miles, far short 
of the range necessary to reach the United 
States.” 

All of these expert statements, of course, 
turned out to be 100 percent dead wrong; 
the so-called irresponsibles turned out to 
be right. 

Against that background, Governor Brown 
would be well advised not to raise the ques- 
tion of who has in fact dealt irresponsibly 
with the menace of Cuba. 
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North Texas Oil & Gas Association Group 
Welcome in Wichita Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the North Texas Oil & Gas Association 
held its annual meeting in Wichita Falls, 
Tex. Wichita Falls and the north Texas 
area are proud of this organization and 
the contributions it has made to our 
area and the oil and gas industry 
throughout its 33-year history. 

An excellent editorial, praising this or- 
ganization and welcoming its members 
to Wichita Falls, appeared in the March 
29 edition of the Wichita Falls Times. 
The editorial follows: 

WELCOME, OIL FRATERNITY 


Anyone who has lived in Wichita Falls 
eyen for a short time is aware of the im- 
portance and esteem in which the oil indus- 
try and the oil fraternity are held in this 
community. 

The discovery of prolific natural gas fields 
in the Petrolia area of Clay County about 60 
years ago gave Wichita Falls a cheap fuel 
which stimulated this city to boast a con- 
siderable industrial establishment; and the 
April 1, 1911, big discovery oil well at Electra 
touched off the development of the petro- 
leum industry here into one of the major 
centers in the Nation. 

Oil runs deeply through the history of 
Wichita Falls and occupies a prominence in 
its past to the extent its future also looks 
through a veil of oil as a reliable potential 
of what the years ahead hold in store. 

A contributing factor to the strength of 
the oll industry here and in the vast oil 
producing area around Wichita Falls has 
been the North Texas Oil & Gas Association. 
Leaders in oil here who have been among 
the leaders in the oil industry in Texas and 
the Nation 33 years ago founded the associ- 
ation-as an organization through which mu- 
tual problems might be discussed and 
overcome. 

The depression had come into being when 
N.T.O. & G.A. was born. There were diverse 
and difficult problems with which the oll 
operator was confronted. 

Some old problems have been solved, 
others are still being attacked and some 
new ones are being sized up as the N.T.O. & 
G.A. proceeds, in a series of meetings that 
opened Thursday and will continue through 
tonight, with its carefully planned annual 
program of technical and general informa- 
tion and entertainment. 

Leaders in the oll industry are gathered 
here for the annual meeting and the organi- 
zation has a very special guest speaker in 
Frank Ikard, the new president of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, who formerly rep- 
resented the 13th District in the House 
of Representatives in the Congress. 

Wichita Falls welcomes the oil fraternity 
and expresses to the North Texas Oil & Gas 
Association appreciation for what it is doing 
not only for oll men themselves but also for 
the communities throughout the area in 
meeting today’s problems and the need of 
petroleum. 
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Increased Value of Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
ever-increasing value of water is pointed 
out in a recent editorial of March 21, 
1963, issue of the Charleston, Ind. 
Courier. Recent heavy rainfalls have 
been looked at as a blessing by some 
people and as a curse by others. Al- 
though some people are forced to move 
different times each year because of 
floods, conservation of water continues 
to be a great problem. 

New industrial sites and housing de- 
velopments continue to require more 
water each year. In the years to come 
the supply of water will become even 
more critical. Development of new 
watershed projects will conserve water, 
eliminate flooding, and preserve valu- 
able water. New emphasis, development, 
and research is needed in this area. 

Mr. President, I believe this issue to 
be of great significance to our future 
development, and therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

From the Charleston (Ind.) Courier, 
Mar. 21, 1963] 
WATER INCREASES IN VALUE 

The recent heavy rains have been welcomed 
by many, and cursed by many more. 
flooding always causes a great deal of hard- 
ship. It is especially bad this year since 
some families have been forced to move out 
of their homes twice already. 

But with all the surface water and flood- 
ing, conservation of water continues to be 4 
No. 1 problem in this area. 

The Muddy Fork watershed project will 
be a step in the right direction. It will con- 
serve water and eliminate flooding along the 
stream. Clark County seems fortunate in 
having a high priority to handle this prob- 
lem and construction of the dams may 
started this year. 

The watershed will also furnish the ares 
with some recreational sites. This too has 
become a big problem in urban areas. 

People living in rural areas of Clark Coun- 
ty are progressing to the point that they to? 
want and need fresh water piped into theif 
homes. Henryville and Memphis are due to 
have running water in their homes by fall. 
Now, New Washington and Hibernia neigh- 
borhoods have started a drive to organize ® 
water system to alleviate the water short- 
ages that come from privately owned water 


systems. 

People living in Marysville and Otisco will 
shortly be attempting to organize a water 
corporation to bring water to residents 
the area. 


Water will become the No. 1 problem in 
the country in the next few years. Once 
wasted, and neglected, water is rapidly be- 
coming one of our most precious commod- 
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ities. In the years to come every drop of 
Water will haye to be accounted for and 
Preserved and used to its best advantage. 
We have neglected the problem because 
Indiana has an average rainfall of 45 to 50 
inches a year. However, in the years ahead 
Water will become an ever more important 
Tesource to be used wisely. 

Charlestown is most fortunate in having 
access to one of the finest pools of under- 
ground water in the country. However it 
too will be expanding its water pumping and 
Storage facilities in the very near future. 

Sellersburg has extended its water produc- 
tion by tapping sources near the Ohio River 
4nd running lines across country to Sellers- 
burg. Henryville and Memphis are purchas- 
ing water from this source. 


The Wonders of Scientific Exploration: 
David Sarnoff’s Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the name 
Of David Sarnoff is synonymous with 
the communications industry. His fore- 
Sight and genius have brought about a 
revolution in communications with enor- 
Mous benefits to mankind. 

General Sarnoff, like many of us, is 
Concerned about indications that Amer- 
ica has become a nation of scientific 
illiterates. One way to bring up a gen- 
eration of scientifically oriented Ameri- 
Cans, Mr. Sarnoff says, is to catch them 
Young and expose them early to the won- 
ders of scientific exploration. Mr. Sar- 
Noff believes he has hit upon a plan 
Which will stimulate a great many young 
People to dedicate their lives to science. 
His plan is described in an article on 
General Sarnoff in the February 16 Sat- 
urday Evening Post. I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to this interesting 
article and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Daym Saknorr’s VISION 
(By Harold H. Martin) 

In the year 1891 a British scientist named 
G. Johnstone Stoney gave the name electron 
to a minute particle of electrical energy 
Which he believed to be one of the basic 
Components of all matter. In the same year 
&n impoverished White Russian house 
Painter named Abraham Sarnoff gave the 
Name David to a small bundle of kinetic 
energy who was his firstborn son. Thus the 
electron and David Sarnoff have grown up 
together, and between the two of them they 
vane changed the lives of nearly everybody 

e. 

Out of the happy collaboration between 
the electron, which bears a negative charge 
and moves with the speed of light, and Mr. 

off, who carries a positive charge and 
moves almost as fast, have come such bless- 
ings as the radio and the broadcasting net- 
Work, television in both black and white, 
and color, and tiny devices which enable men 
On the ground to give orders to, and receive 
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information from, satellites cruising mil- 
lions of miles away in outer space. 

Mr. Sarnoff did not invent these things, 
nor did he discover the basic principles 
which make them work. He is neither a 
scientist nor an inventor. He is a business- 
man who over the past 30 years has guided 
the mammoth Radio Corp. of America 
through many financial crises—some of 
which, by his pioneer daring, he created 
himself. He is a Reserve officer, now retired, 
who for his skill in communications rose to 
the rank of brigadier general, and he still 
likes to be addressed by his military title. 
He is also a philosopher, dreaming of a better 
world, and something of a prophet. 

His greatest asset is a quality of mind 
which enables him to understand the ab- 
struse language of the scientists, and to 
translate their laboratory discoveries into 
practical applications which the scientists 
themselves are often unable to foresee. His 
genius lies in his capacity to envision some 
electronic device which he believes will 
benefit mankind—and which RCA can manu- 
facture and sell at a profit. He then orders 
his scientists and engineers to build it, 
often over their skeptical protests. 

“I have always had more confidence in 
my research people than they have had in 
themselves,“ says Mr. Sarnoff. 

A few weeks ago, in the 6-story marble- 
and-brick townhouse on East 71st Street 
in Manhattan where has has lived in modest 
opulence for 30 years, General sarnoff, as 
is his habit, turned his mind inward toward 
the atom and outward toward the stars. 
Around him, in glass cases, were a museum's 
hoard of medals, plaques, and certificates, 
and honorary degrees from 30 universities, 
attesting to the scholarship of a man whose 
formal education ended in elementary 
school. On thé wall hung framed letters 
from Presidents, Prime Ministers, and the 
world’s leading scientists, congratulating 
him on his past achievements. He was not 
interested, however, in talking about what 
had gone before. He was far more eager to 
discuss what is to come. 

“No man is wise enough to predict the 
future,” he said through a gray cloud of 
cigar smoke. “But I am sure of this: In 
the field of electronics the next 10 years 
will see more progress than the past 50. 
Global television in full color, relayed by 
orbiting satellites moving in a fixed position 
in relation to the earth, will relay knowledge 
throughout all the world. The delay in com- 
munications which troubled President Ken- 
nedy during his exchange of messages with 
Mr. Khrushchey at the time of the Cuban 
crisis will be eliminated. Sitting in their 
own offices, national leaders will be able to 
see each other face to face, hear each other 
speak, and understand each other's language 
through automatic electronic translators.” 

Mr. Sarnoff at the moment was recovering 
from a gall bladder operation, an experience 
which naturally has caused him to give 
much thought to the ways by which the 
electron can serve the medical profession. 
He visualized the setting up of a television 
medical school of the world, enabling doctors 
in every country to watch surgical opera- 
tions, hear lectures, and observe demonstra- 
tions by the world’s leading practitioners, 
over closed-circuit TV broadcasts in full 
color. 

“Worldwide medical television would per- 
mit a heart specialist in London to examine 
a patient, display on the television screen 
his X-rays and cardiograms, and discuss a 
diagnosis with heart men in New York, Paris, 
Berlin, anywhere.” 

He also foresaw the time when great cen- 
tral computers, storing medical data in their 
electronic memories, would serve as an in- 
stantaneous source of information for any 
doctor to know the latest develop- 
ments in his specialty. Similar computers 
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could also store away the medical records of 
every person who had ever been under a doc- 
tor’s care. By dialing a patient’s code num- 
ber, he sald, a physician in Seattle could ob- 
tain the complete medical history of a pa- 
tient who might have received his previous 
treatments in Miami, Houston, and New 
York, 

The electron can serve the patient as well 
as the medical profession, Mr, Sarnoff point- 
ed out. Several hundred cardiac cases today 


are living almost normal lives because a tiny 


electronic device, implanted in the body, 
stimulates a weak heart muscle to pump at 
a regular, steady beat. 

“Someday,” he said, “devices like this may 
operate other human organs—the lungs, 
for example, or the kidneys. In fact, it is 
probable that the time will come when there 
will be complete electronic substitutes for 
wornout human parts.” 

A marriage of the electronic computer to 
fast electronic communications systems 
could serve the lawyer as well as the doctor, 
said Mr. Sarnoff. The great law libraries of 
the world could be codified and programed 
into a computer, their information retriev- 
able in any language the questioner might 
speak. Thus a lawyer in New York or San 
Francisco could tune in on Buenos Aires or 
Stockholm and have instant access to what- 
ever laws, regulations, and court decisions 
might be pertinent to the international case 
in which he was interested. Research scien- 
tists could benefit in the same way, if the 
status of experiments going on in labora- 
tories all over the world were channeled into 
a central computer's memory. 

“The utimate in communications, of 
course, will come when men anywhere on 
earth can talk to each other face to face, 
as easily as we sit here talking across this 
desk,” he said. “A man equipped with a 
vestpocket receiver-transmitter will connect 
with a nearby switchboard and be able to see 
and hear another man, similarly equipped, 
anywhere in the world. The channels avail- 
able for this run into billions, and each indi- 
vidual will have his private frequency, just 
as he now has his private telephone number.” 


THE DRAMA OF SCIENCE 


Mr. Sarnoff'’s confidence in the rapid 
realization of these goals dims somewhat 
when he contemplates the apathy with which 
many young Americans today look upon the 
sciences as a profession. We are still a 
Nation of scientific illiterates, he points out, 
and our great achievements so far have been 
the work of a relatively few men. To meet 
the challenges of the expanding universe, we 
need a great outpouring of young scientists. 

“To me it has always been a curious fact 
that we, as a people, do not regard science 
as a part of education,” the general said, 
“No man can be considered educated, in the 
sense that this age must think of educa- 
tion, if he does not know why an airplane 
flies, or how his telephone works, or what 


happens when he turns his radio on. 


“Science is changing the world,” he went 
on, “and most Americans neither know nor 
care how these changes are being brought 
about. Today every officer of government, 
every lawmaker, is confronted with all sorts 
of scientific and technical developments 
which affect the political, economic, and so- 
cial problems that are a government's main 
concern. A businessman, no matter what 
his field, is confronted every day with tech- 
nical and scientific breakthroughs that may 
threaten him with disaster—or hold out the 
promise of great achievement. Yet law- 
makers and businessmen alike must turn for 
advice to technical people whose language 
they may not even understand.” 

One way to bring up a generation of 
scientifically literate Americans, Mr. Sarnoff 
said, is to catch them young and expose 
them early to the high drama of scientific 
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exploration—to inspire them by bringing 
them in contact with top scientists from 
the great research laboratories, where the 
frontiers of science are forever expanding. 

"I know what my association with Mar- 
coni meant to me when I was young,” he 
said. “I remember how patiently he ex- 
piained to me the theory of the propagation 
of electromagnetic waves in space. David,“ 
he said, ‘we know how things work. We don't 
know why they work.’ That is the exciting 
quest—the search for the why of things, the 
ultimate truth. That is a career to which a 
man can dedicate his life.” 

Mr. Sarnoff feels that he has hit upon a 
plan which will stimulate a great many 
young people to dedicate their lives to 
science, and he hopes that the heads of other 
big industries will follow his example. 
Since last October, on his orders, scientists 
and engineers from RCA's research labora- 
torles at Princeton, N.J., have been giving 
a series of 50 lectures and seminars at 4 
Junior and senior high schools in Brooklyn. 
The presentations are tailored to the cur- 
riculum, but their purpose is to stimulate 
intellectual curiosity, to go beyond the text- 
books to the edge of the unknown, where 
the excitement and the challenge lie. 

In making RCA’s top research people 
available for this teaching project, Mr. Sar- 
noff's reasoning is simply this: More than 
60 percent of all American scientists work 
for industry or the Government. Their 
laboratories and workshops are scattered 
across the land, in close proximity to school 
systems where youngsters are often denied a 
scientific education because of a shortage 
of teachers. He feels sure that thousands of 
these research scientists would be happy to 
give a few hours of their time to schools in 
their own communities, and that their com- 
panies would be glad to bear the expense 
of such a project. He will not know whether 
his plan has succeeded until school starts 
again next fall. If there is an appreciable 
increase in the number of students in the 
test schools who go oh to further study 


in the scientific field, his idea has paid off.- 


If not, he'll seek some other way to motl- 
vate them. 

Mr. Sarnoff himself was neither nudged 
nor prodded into a sclentific career. He fell 
into it by purest accident at the age of 15, 
and his only motivation was the basic urge 
to survive—to keep himself and his widowed 
mother alive in the dog-eat-dog world of 
Manhattan's lower East Side at the turn of 
the century. In 1895, when he was four, his 
father left his family to come to America 
seeking work, and young David was sent to 
an uncle, a rabbi of sternest orthodoxy who 
set him to work memorizing 2,000 words of 
the Talmud every day. Five years later David 
and his mother and two younger brothers 
followed his father to New York, traveling 
steerage and carrying their kosher food for 
the Journey in a market basket, 

Even before he learned English he went 
to work, selling newspapers and running 
errands for a butcher in the early mornings 
and after school. On holy days he picked 
up a few dollars singing in the synagogue. 
When be was 15 his father died and, to 
support his widowed mother and the young 
brothers and sister who had been born in 
America, he quit school-to find a steady job. 


A. FATEFUL WRONG TURN 


Here chance stepped in to change his 
life—and indirectly the lives of millions of 
others. When he entered a downtown of- 
fice building to ask for a job on the old New 
York Herald, he turned through the wrong 
door. He was promptly hired as an office 
boy by the Commercial Cable Co., at $5.50 
a week. 

The first thing he learned about the cable 
business was that a telegraph operator 
earned a great deal more than an office boy. 
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Saving $1.50 out of his first week's salary, he 
bought a telegraph key and set out to learn 
the Morse code. A few months later, feel- 
ing confident, he applied for an operator's 
job with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 
The traffic manager laughed and hired him— 
as an office boy. 

Six years later, however, he was one of the 
fastest operators in the business, with a 
Ast“ that could send 45 words a minute in 
staccato Morse for hours on end. His head 
was full of technical knowledge, gleaned 
Jrom home study, and of business knowledge 
gained by watching and questioning the 
traffic and commercial managers under whom 
he had served. He was also friend, con- 
fidant, and worshipful errand boy of the great 
Guglielmo Marconi, the father of wireless 
telegraphy. But he was still an operator on 
April 4, 1912, when his big break came. At 
the Marconi station atop the John Wana- 
maker store in downtown Manhattan, his key 
began to chatter, and out of the stormy At- 
lantic came the story of one of the world's 
great sea tragedies. The unsinkable“ Ti- 
tanic, on her maiden voyage to New York, 
had struck an iceberg and was going down. 
For 72 hours, while President Taft cleared the 
air of all other wireless traffic, Sarnoff stuck 
to his key, the only link between the world 
and the rescue ship Carpathia. 

The Titanic tragedy propelled both young 
Sarnoff and “radio"—a new coined word 
into the limelight, Sarnoff became, in swift 
succession, assistant chief engineer, assistant 
traffic manager, and commercial manager of 
the Marconi Co. In 1915 he submitted to 
the company’s general manager a memo that 
has become a legend in the business: 

“I have in mind a plan of development 
which would make radio a household utility 
in the same sense as a piano or phonograph,” 
he wrote. “The idea is to bring music into 
the home by wireless.” 

The country was moving toward war, and 
Mr. Sarnoff’s suggestion was ignored. After 
the war, when the British-owned Marconi 
Co. had been absorbed by a new company 
called the Radio Corp. of America, controlled 
by Westinghouse and General Electric, he 
brought up the idea again. The directors, 
dubtously, appropriated $2,000 for its devel- 
opment, With this sum push Mr, Sarnoff's 
radio music box was off and running. Sales 
in the first 3 years, from 1922 through 1924, 
were $83 million, But, as millions of house- 
holders huddled raptly over their new radios, 
Sarnoff’s restiess mind was pushing on to 
new frontiers. In 1923 he wrote another 
memorandum: 

“I believe that television, which is the 
technical name for seeing as well as he: 
by radio, will come to pass in due course.” 

Due course proved to be a long and rugged 
route. It took a quarter of a century of 
experimenting and 850 million in research 
funds before television sets went Into mass 
production in 1948. 

Mr. Sarnoff was not idle, of course, while 
waiting for his new brainchild to gestate in 
the laboratories. To bring to the radio- 
listening public the great music and the 
cultural programs he felt they ought to hear, 
he had organized the National Broadcasting 
Co, in 1926. He hired Dr. Walter Damrosch 
to conduct his famous Music Appreciation 
Hour. He created the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra and hired Arturo Toscanini to con- 
duct it. He bought the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co., married the radio loudspeaker to 
the record player in a radio-phonograph com- 
bination, and thereby saved the dying talk- 
ing-machine business. 

Television in its first 3 years earned back 
the $50 million he had invested in it. Before 
the black-and-white image was perfected, 
however, Sarnoff was already prodding his 
sicentists to develop a color television set 
that would also receive images in black and 
white. After 18 years of research and de- 
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velopment, at a cost of $130 million, sales of 
color television sets finally began to show 
a profit in 1961. And in 1962 the company 
sold more than twice as many color sets as 
it had during the preceding year. 

With color television now safely over the 
financial hump, Mr. Sarnoff's main interest 
today is in electronic data processing. RCA 
has spent $100 million in computer research 
and manufacture, and it will be 1964 at least 
before it begins to get its money back. In 
this field Mr. Sarnoff knows that he is going 
up against IBM, the champion, but the 
prospect of a great competitive battle does 
not disturb him. He has faced stern chal- 
lenges before. When he took over as presi- 
dent of RCA in 1930, the whole radio Indus- 
try was beginning to stagger under the Im- 
pact of the depression. RCA's income in 
1929 had been $182 million; by 1033 it had 
dropped to $62 million. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment had struck the sprawling company an- 
other blow, ordering it to sever itself from 
General Electric and Westinghouse, its par- 
ent companies. Unperturbed, Sarnoff kept 
on pushing huge and costly research pro- 
grams, while steering the newly independent 
company skillfully through the economic 
shoals. In 1937 RCA paid its first dividend, 
and its overall operations haye never shown 
a deficit since. Today, with Sarnoff, at 71, 
still its chief executive, it is the 26th largest 
company in the United States, with annual 
sales of more than $1.5 billion. Its profit 
margin in 1961, the last year for which final 
figures are available, was a thin 2.3 percent, 
but the figure for 1962 is expected to be 
substantially higher; and even this should 
improve once the computer business moves 
into the black. 

Mr. Sarnoff has always been willing for his 
corporation to skate on thin financial ice, 
despite the warnings of more careful men, 
so long as he himself had clearly in sight 
the outlines of the farther shore. Nor has 
he ever been too much concerned with the 
state of his own finances. 

“Not money, but the opportunity to ex- 
press the forces within me is my motivation, 
and will be until I die.“ said Mr. Sarnoff, 
“Whether a man is a plumber or an artist, 
& musician or an industrialist, his mission 
on earth is to express the creative forces with- 
in himself. Too great a concern with making 
money deflects a man from this purpose. 

“I have made many millionaires. I have 
not made many millions, for money has 
never been my main concern. I pay many 
men in my company more than I make. (The 
general's last published salary was $200,000 
R year.) That's not important to me. That's 
not of interest. I don't want to mislead you. 
though, I am doing all right.” 

His years of living on the frontiers of sci- 
ence have brought to Mr. Sarnoff a great 
serenity of spirit, born of a deep religious 
faith. 

“Science begets humility,” he once wrote. 
“Its every discovery reveals more clearly the 
divine design in nature, the remarkable har- 
mony in all things from the infinitesimal 
to the infinite.” 

Religion and science, he has said, are in 
no sense antagonists. They are partners in 
man's constant effort to learn the truth 
about himself and the universe—two potent 
and compatible forces through which, in 
time, a world of peace and brotherhood may 
be achieved. “But the mortar of brotherhood 
is not a product of the laboratory,” Mr. Sar- 
nof sald. “It must come from the human 
heart and mind, and therein Hes the crux of 
man’s dilemma. He has not yet learned, as 
a social and economic creature, to keep step 
with his science. He is technologically ma- 
ture, and a spiritual adolescent. Having con- 
quered nature, he must now learn to con- 
quer himself. 7 

“The devices which science has given us 
are neither good nor evil in themselves. 
Their capacity for good or evil lies in the use 
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we make of them. Thus, not in the labora- 
tory, but in the human heart, in the realm 
vd the spirit, lies the challenge of the fu- 
ure,” 


Brotherhood—Oratorical Contest- 
Winning Speeches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Benjamin N. Cardozo Lodge, of B'nai 
B'rith, conducted a brotherhood orator- 

contest last February 20. I was for- 

te enough to serve as one of the 
judges in that contest. I was most im- 
Pressed with the students who repre- 
sented various high schools in the New 
York City area, Their speeches showed 
originally, ingenuity, and a great deal 
of perception inéo the concept of broth- 
erhood. 


The speeches of the first- and second- 
pi winners have already been in- 
Serted in the Recorp. The other win- 
Ners from the New York schools are 
James Doody, Thomas Murray, and Ros 
alinda Ramirez. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the text of their three speeches 

printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 


There being no objection, the speeches 
Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

WE FORGET 
(By James Doody) 

Emerging from the war-torn years of the 
American Revolution came a new nation, 
Conceived in liberty and granting to all men 
the God-given right of equality. Freedom 
had been won but only at a costly price. 
The victorious Colonials had fought dili- 
Bently for the right to be free. Now they 

t even more diligently than before to 

that right. For although the war 

Over, many of its devastating aftereffects 

Were just beginning to take place. Poverty 

unemployment rose throughout the yet 
America. 

History telis us that this new land to which 
freedom was so dear, possessed in its people 
an inexhaustible spirit, a spirit needed to 
ure the many hardships which every 
Tt ising nation must face and overcome. 

Was this spirit, this tough fiber of per- 
zererance which survived young America in 

dificult to her survival. 
© Americans have come a long way since 
dur humdie beginning. But have we really 
1 in the ideals of freedom to which our 

Srefathers were so dedicated? Have we 

Ways been willing to share with our fellow 

n the freedoms that we brag about on 
— Fourth of July? Judging from the pres- 

t the answer unfortunately seems to be 
tive. For in our modern world people 
Continue to enforce racial discrimination— 
— people, to whom the rights of free - 

and equality should be so predominant. 
Experience has by no means justified the 
m. ollen belief that there is more virtue 
One class of men than in another. Yet 
Y. we see the American Negro—and that 
tame “American” is indeed Justified, because 
People as much and maybe even more 
than Our forefathers have contributed their 
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share of sweat and toll to make this Nation 
what it is today. We see them persecuted 
and reviled by many of our supposedly en- 
lightened society. When in our Nation's 
birth the rights of freedom, livelihood, and 
the achievement of these were first stated 
by Jefferson, they were meant for all Ameri- 
cans regardless of faith or origin. 

However, every American is not guilty of 
prejudice. Thank God it is only a small 
minority. But if given sufficient time it will 
become larger if it is not overcome. If given 
enough time a small leak will sink a great 
ship. Shall we stand by idle and allow the 
evil and devastating flow of racial discrim- 
ination to sink our great ship of state? Shall 
we, as citizens of the United States, a coun- 
try for which freedom was so difficultly won, 
permit our society to slowly fall into ridicule 
and-shame? 

We owe an unfailing determination as a 
free people to uphold rather than forget our 
founding principles—to administer justice 
to all, to maintain liberty and equality of 
opportunity, to eliminate poverty, intoler- 
ance, and crime, to protect everyone in the 
pursuit of happiness, and to guarantee the 
rights of man to every citizen. This we must 
do. Violation of any of these rights is pro- 
hibited under our law. But laws are of no 
avail unless they are obeyed by the people, 
to whom the right and power of legislation 
belong, for God in His infinite mercy has 
granted equality to all men, but man him- 
self has not. In the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, “Let every American swear by the blood 
of the Revolution never to violate in the 
least the laws of the Nation, and to their 
support, pledge his life, his property, and his 
sacred honor.” 

The men of America have in many times 
past fulfilled these words of Lincoln. In 
two world wars and again in the Korean 
war they pledged never to violate the Con- 
stitution, nor tolerate its violation by others. 
To its support they rendered their most 
valuable possession, that of life itself. As 
the patriots of '76 fought for a United States 
and strived to establish brotherhood within 
its boundaries, so also do American men of 
today contend with injustice, bearing the 
costly shield of freedom so that all men 
everywhere may one day come to enjoy the 
lasting reward of universal brotherhood. 

Let us now, here resolve, you and I, and 
every American, that the freedoms of our 
Nation shall be granted to all of its citizens 
and that we will be the first volunteers in 
the fight against America's deadly enemies, 
those who would destroy us from within by 
destroying the heritage of America. 


Nor To BE REMEMBERED? 
(By Thomas J. Murray) 


I consider it a great honor to be able to 
speak to you tonight, ladies and gentlemen, 
because in my mind the question of under- 
standing the brotherhood of man is of the 
greatest importance today. In our strife- 
ridden world, we must realize that if there 
is to be true peace, it must be based on the 
brotherhood of man. Perhaps if we take 
a look into our own history, perhaps if we 
travel back into our past, we will gain a 
deeper insight into the meaning of brother- 
hood. 


It seemed a day like any other. It dawned 
bright and pleasant, The sun was high in 
the sky and the air was strangely warm. And 
as old Ben Franklin made his way to the 
old statehouse on Chestnut Street, he some- 


how knew that today would not be like 


any other—that today would be a day to be 
remembered. Because, you see, it was on 
this day—one different from any other— 
that the city of Philadelphia truly earned 
its title as “Guardian of Brotherly Love.” 
It was on this day that our Nation's Con- 
stitution was formulated—a constitution 
which first set forth the universal beliefs 
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that all men are created equal—a constitu- 
tion which really gave us the true meaning 
of brotherhood. 

Here was a document that could be the 
norm of a free people. A document that is 
greater than any other, and yet it is a docu- 
ment which many of us forget. Even in the 
famed Quaker City, in the shadow of the 
footsteps of men like Washington, Adams, 
and Franklin, one can find bigotry and in- 
tolerance. Just 12 blocks from that old state- 
house on Chestnut Street, one will find a 
diner—a diner which represents our Nation's 
growing indifference toward true freedom— 
& diner that bears a small sign outside, stat- 
ing simply, “White only.” 

Just a little over a year ago, a small group 
of Negroes gathered here and tried to order. 
They waited quietly and made no outcry and 
yet within minutes the local police had 
whisked them off to the county courthouse. 
The magistrate, of course, dismissed the 
charges against them—but only after he 
warned them not to return to the diner 
again. So it was, my friends, that a small 
group of Americans were deprived of their 
rights as freemen. So it was that the true 
meaning of brotherhood was forgotten in the 
very city where it was first born. 

But this is but one example of the in- 
difference shown by many men toward the 
concept of brotherhood. People today seem 
to think that documents alone can promote 
freedom and equality. True, the world has 
indeed seen many great works. Yet, not a 
single one of them—of itself—has fostered 
a spirit of brotherhood. For the principle 
of brotherhood cannot be set down with 
parchment and quill; true brotherhood ts a 
state of mind, a school of thought, a living 
and growing spirit in the heart of man. 
No document, no words, no ideology can 
promote such a spirit—only public action 
can. Documents are only written down on 
paper; spirit is engraved on one’s heart, 
Man's words may be hollow or idle; action 
can never be forgotten. Beliefs and ideo- 
logy can come and go; the unselfish spirit 
lives on forever. 

The true meaning of brotherhood then 
lies with the individual. He must learn to 
follow the precepts set forth in his nation’s 
documents, to listen to the words of his 
leaders, but most of all to put forth his ideas 
in the form of action. In our own case, we 
have been given an intricate system of law 
and justice, a framgwork of political records 
and documents, and the right of self-govern- 
ment, And yet many of us today abuse this 
right, persecuting the minority groups, forc- 
ing our ways upon them, and all supposedly 
Within the realm of justice. 

But perhaps it isn’t our fault. Perhaps 
our Constitution was wrong in its evaluation 
of brotherhood. Perhaps old Ben Franklin 
and the rest were mistaken. Perhaps that 
day in Philadelphia was not one to be re- 
membered. Perhaps I, too, am a fool, de- 
fending an even more foolish cause. 

But whatever your conclusion may be, 
when you think of brotherhood, remember 
the old statesman from Philadelphia making 
his way down Chestnut Street to a place we 
know today as Convention Hall—remember 
a segregated diner which stands just 12 
blocks away from it, today—and when you 
think of these things, remember that no 
document can promote brotherhood but only 
the unselfish spirit of every American. 


War BROTHERHOOD MEANS TO ME 
(By Rosalinda Pilar Ramirez) 

Lofty sentiments, utopian dreams, a flow 
of tenderhearted words, a sympathetic tear 
—this is not brotherhood to me, and I cannot 
believe that this is brotherhood to you. 
What, then, is brotherhood? Let us ponder 
over it together. 

A room—dull, quiet—lawyers, jurors, spec- 
tators, all shift nervously in their seats— 
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waliting. Then, like a thunderclap comes a 
cry from the defense: Tes, out of prejudice 
and hate, I killed. But I can point to the 
world and say, so have you, and you, and 
millions of you.” The man is Eichmann, 
‘The incident is fictitious, of course. Such a 
counterattack could never have excused his 
inexcusable crime, but it would have made 
men think. « 

Now let us shift the scene to one not so 
fictitious. 

A young man dashes down a dirt road. 
Tears streak his cheeks as he clutches a 
trembling child close to his heaving chest, 
for behind him, down the road, you can see 
the red glare of a burning home, and nearer, 
in hot pursuit, a mob of white-hooded men. 
Suddenly, they rein back. Their prey has 
hurled himself headlong over the precipice 
at the dead end of the road. Prejudice, 
hate, and their end product—murder. 

„But,“ you ask, “what has this got to do 
with me? I wasn't there.” 

Well, let us go back to that scene once 
again, This time, though, you are the man 
running down the street. Feel your child 
trembling. See the charred body of your 
wife in the blazing home behind you. As 
you run, you look in vain for the outstretched 
hand of one good Samaritan. You cry for 
help, but no help comes. You feel a sting- 
ing hate for those men behind you. But you 
feel an almost sharper hate for those who 
stand aside, condemn what is being done, 
give you an occasional glance of pity, but do 
not lift one hand, not one finger—to Inter- 
Tere. 

Now return to your original place. When 
that black man ran that race of death, I 
ask you, as I ask myself, where were you, 
where was I? In the mob, by the roadside, 
or placidly reading a newspaper miles away? 
It makes no difference. Wherever we were, 
we shared the guilt of that man's death. 
We killed him, insofar as we neglected to 
recognize and assist a fellow human being, 
as an alter ego, another self, a brother. 

Yes, how many have we pressured down 
that dead end road to destruction? Chil- 
dren forced to grow up in the filth and terror 
of slum streets; youths barred from their 
Tights to a first-class education; men 
whipped before they start, last hired, first 
fired, never promoted; underdogs presumed 
guilty before trial; all condemned because 
of the color of their skin, the land of their 
ancestral origin, their way of worshiping 
God; hounded by the contagion of a hate 
brewed in the emotional insanity of preju- 
dice. 

Yes, you want to know what brotherhood 
is? Put yourself in the place of each of 
these, Ask yourself what you would want, 
then see that they get it. This is brother- 
hood to me. 


Control of Seas Essential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been an increasing suspicion 
in recent months that the present ad- 
ministration is seriously endangering our 
security through its unprecedented pol- 
icy of so-called nuclear stalemate which, 
in effect, would encourage the Soviet 
Union to build a second strike force in- 
ferior to none in the world, including our 
own. The theory behind this peculiar 
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thinking is that Russia, once she is 
capable of destroying any or all Amer- 
ican targets at will if attacked, would 
have nothing to fear and thus would 
be in a better mood to peacefully coexist 
with the West. 

- As an adjunct to this program, the 
Secretary of Defense has ordered dis- 
mantled our Jupiter bases in Italy and 
Turkey and our Thor bases in Great 
Britain, is closing down American air 
bases which formerly ringed the Russian 
periphery, has killed the Skybolt pro- 
gram, and is phasing out our long-range 
bomber fleet. Now, Mr. Speaker, there 
are reports that the next unilateral dis- 
armament move will effectively junk our 
Navy, which is the mightiest in the 
world, by phasing out our carriers. 
These suspicions are being voiced in 
many quarters, including some of our 
great newspapers. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
San Diego Union on March 13 deals with 
this very vital subject, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that all 
Members of this body may have an op- 
portunity to read it, 

The editorial follows: 

From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Mar. 
13, 1963] 

FLIRTING Wirt DISASTER: CONTROL or SEAS 
ESSENTIAL 

There is growing uneasiness in Navy circles 
that Secretary of Defense McNamara is con- 
templating a phaseout of large aircraft car- 
riers and possibly all large surface combat 
ships. 

A special board has convened to study the 
role of the big carriers in modern warfare 
as part of a probe into overall Navy doctrine. 
Such studies generally indicate Secretary 
McNamara is considering some radical 
change in the defense setup. 

Frank Macomber of the Copley News Serv- 
ice wrote: “McNamara usually tips his hand 
when he decides to make a move. He did 
so in the case of the Skybolt air-to-ground 
missile and the RS-70 supersonic bomber. 
He has killed the Skybolt and has all but 
smothered the RS-70 program.” 

If Secretary McNamara is considering a 
phaseout of the big carriers, Congress should 
act quickly to stop him. In our opinion 
failure to take such action would be a 
tremendous disservice to national defense. 


The carriers are and will continue to be the’ 


backbone of the greatest mobile seapower In 
the world. 

Adm. George W. Anderson, chief of naval 
operations, said recently: “Salt water itself 
makes no distinction between the merciful 
and the merciless. It is our sea power—the 
ability to maintain the freedom of the seas 
in peacetime and to control them in war- 
time—which permits us the option of free- 
dom over slavery.” 

Any retreat from the principle that sea 
power is essential to America and Americans 
is to invite disaster. Carriers are key units 
in the maintenance of such power. 

Secretary McNamara made it quite plain 
in recent testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee that he sees no need for 
bolstering the carrier force. 

He said the Navy's 20-year rule-of-thumb 
for obsolescence of a ship is “an artifical 
standard for measuring the useful life of 
naval vessels." The secretary believes that 
carriers of the Essex type, all nearing the 20- 
year-mark, will be operational for another 
10 years, 

The implication is clear. Secretary 
McNamara seems to believe there is no need 
to keep our carrier force at top strength— 
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that other types of weaponry can adequately 
handle our defense problems. 

This Is fallacious thinking. There can be 
no free world security unless we retain 
mastery of the sea lanes. Our big carriers 
are needed for the retention of that mastery. 
Secretary McNamara would be ill advised If 
he refuses to accept that fact. 


Statement of the National Commander 
of the VFW, Byron B. Gentry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the exceptionally fine statement 
made by the national commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Byron B. 
Gentry, before the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on April 2, 1963. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF BYRON B. GENTRY, COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FORKION 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 
HoUsE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' Arrans. 
APRIL 2, 1963 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, permit me to express my deep ap- 
preciation, as well as that of my fellow ofi- 
cers, and all the members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, for this opportunity to meet 
with your committee, 

Of all the congressional committees which 
serve the varied interests of our Nation, none 
is more important, in our view, than this 
one. Certainly none can ever be as dear to 
the hearts of veterans and their dependents- 
We are grateful to you specifically, and to the 
Congress generally, for the wise and percep- 
tive legislation which has given us the most 
comprehensive veterans’ program in the 
world. 

It has been called to our attention that 
there are a few individual veterans whose 
distorted concept of truth apparently im- 
pells them, on occasion, to malign certain 
members of this committee. I wish to take 
this opportunity to make it clear for ali time 
that these misguided individuals do not spenk 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


THE VETERANS STATUS 


Because our current legislative requests 
are not extensive, for reasons which will soon 
become apparent, I ask permission to direct 
my opening comments toward a subject far 
more basic than specific veterans’ needs. 
is my hope to stem the growing tide of anti- 
veteran sentiment by clarifying the true 
nature of the veteran status. 

Between his wars, man clamors incessantly 
of peace. Even famous generals profess. t9 
woo the dove, once their hands have grown 
too feeble to embrace the sword. Whether 
this be sheer hypocrisy, or an honest attempt 
to curry favor with divine providence, 
cannot say. Yet war appears, on the records 
of human history, to have been the most 
indispensable of all man’s group activities 

It is reported that since 3600 B.C., the 
world we dominate as the most enlightened 
members of the animal kingdom has en jo. 
just 294 years completely free from war. 
is estimated that man, in his evolutionary 
quest for peace, has put 3,560 million of his 
fellows to the sword, in the wars that he 
has waged. When he can find no other 
cause, he goes to war over his divergent views 
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Tegarding the best method for perpetuating 
Peace, Whether we like it or not, fighting 
is a basic human instinct. 

Because of this unhappy tradition, to- 
ether with the recurring mania of conquest, 
People who would remain free have no al- 
ternative but to maintain a military estab- 

ent adequate to the defense of their 
Sovereignty. It is for this reason, and no 
other, that we establish and support pro- 
feasional military forces. Young men whose 
interests and ambitions so direct them, vol- 
Untarily elect to enter the honorable pro- 
fession of arms, and thus commit themselves 
to fight our wars for us. 

Since we deem their service essential to 
nation as a whole, and because it leaves 
vast majority of us free to pursue our 

interests and ambitions, we routinely 
their maintenance as a proper 

upon the public treasury. We edu- 

Cate and train them. We guarantee them 
security and reasonable compensation. 

We provide them with numerous fringe bene- 
fits—medical and hospital services for them- 
Relves and their families, both during active 
duty and after retirement. We pay them 
Substantial pensions, and authorize retire- 
Ment at an early age. We then offer them 

Villan employment which enables them to 
apitalize upon their military skills, as well 
aa their military service, without the loss 
at pension: or of medical and hospital 


This is as it should be. When the peo- 
Ple of a nation, in order to pursue their 
Own ambitions and to avoid the rigors and 
the dangers of war, prevail upon those who 
are willing to fight to go to war for them 
they naturally expect to pay for the serv- 
ice, The Veterans of Foreign Wars un- 

edly supports each branch of the pro- 
fesional Military Establishment in both 
the retention and the expansion of all the 
benefits attached thereto. We recognize the 
qontinuing need for professional military 
Orces, Their deterrent effect upon poten- 
tial aggressors undoubtedly prolongs our pe- 
Tlods of peace. Their combat readiness and 

cal skills are essential to our national 


ty. 
Yet stipulating all this as uncontroverted 
» this Nation’s military history in time 
War is not the history of professional 
in . It is the history of civilians whose 
terests and ambitions were completely 
to the ways of war. 

Civilian soldiers fired the “shot heard 
the world” at Lexington and Concord. 
wrested an infant nation from the 

British professionals at Philadelphia and 
Orktown. Civilians manned the cotton 
es at New Orleans in 1812. It was civil- 
lans who achieved immortality at the Alamo. 
Civilian soldiers, on both sides, wrote the 
bloody and heroic pages of the War Between 
the States. The Spanish War was fought 
and won by volunteers. Both World Wars 
180 the Korean conflict added volumes to 
re Colossal history of the heroism and ef- 
“tiveness of civilians in the art of war. 
u Rus we submit, upon the record, that 
is long past time for that vast majority 
Sf Americans who do not fight this Na- 
tion's wars to recognize the civilian soldier 
— an essentlal element of our national de- 
The civilian soldier is a permanent 
and indispensible part of this Nation’s Mili- 
tary Establishment, and as such, must be 
included when we count the costs of war. 
: He turns from his chosen way of life; 
bandons his pursuit of peaceful goals; as- 
es a role completely alien to his youth- 
ful dreams., and detours down the violent 
of war. Years later, a completely dif- 
t man, he comes back to start again. 
tashe cost of his readjustment; of rehabili- 
; of education he has been denied; of 
Medical and hospital care; and all the things 
tial to return him to status quo, are a 
lust and legal obligation of the people ns a 
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whole—just as are the far more generous 
benefits routinely incident to professional 
military service. Postwar rehabilitation and 
readjustment benefits to the civilian soldier 
upon whom we call for military service in 
time of war must be accepted as a normal 
incident of national defense, Just as the 
cost of maintaining the regular Military Es- 
tablishment has long been recognized to be. 
This is the premise upon which both the 
need and the justification for veterans bene- 
fits are founded. They are neither gratuity 
nor compensation for personal loss. 

If intended as the former they would be 
a flagrant insult to the dignity of man, If 
intended as the latter they would be a 
shameless confession of man’s immorality— 
of the perversion of his sense of values. 

They are, in fact, much more than vet- 
erans’ benefits. They are national benefits 
because they are instrumental in restoring 
to maximum productivity in our peacetime 
economy that vast array of young Americans 
who have been delayed and confused by war. 


THE VFW PURPOSE 


It is for all the reasons inherent in this 
philosophy, together with our continuing 
obligation as citizens to protect this Nation 
from her enemies in both peace and war; 
and to strive unceasingly to perpetuate her 
free and independent sovereignty, that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States exists, and thinks, and works, and 
grows. Our purpose, as an organization, is 
clearly and unalterably defined in section 3 
of the charter granted us by Congress. We 
are mandated by that charter to serve both 
the veteran and the Nation. And since the 
welfare of each must be eternally entwined, 
so long as men wage war upon each other, 
there can never be the question of conflict 
of interest. 

The vast majority of the men who fill our 
ranks were civilian soldiers. They are men 
who sought by choice to walk the roads of 
peace. They were content, In youth, to 
leave the military role to others. But hav- 
ing found it essential in four wars to take 
up the sword themselves, they have earned 
the right to be heard on matters pertaining 
to the welfare and security of this Nation. 

In a sincere effort to abide by both the 
spirit and the letter of our collective purpose, 
utilizing all the wisdom of our experience 
and learning, our delegates meet each year 
in national convention—to consider and 
adopt a multitude of resolutions directed 
toward that end. Each year our legislative 
recommendations are formulated from the 
resolutions so adopted. These resolutions 
express the thinking and the will of a ma- 
jority of our 1,300,000 members. 

Thereafter, our top committees meet for 
the purpose of analyzing and evaluating the 
product of that collective effort. These com- 
mittees are com of men whose ex- 
perience and learning, whose dedication to 
purpose, are unsurpassed in all the history 
qf human forums, They are judges and 
lawyers; generals and admirals; college presi- 
dents and scholars; businessmen and public 
servants; clergymen and doctors. In normal 
times we call the product of thelr delibera- 
tions our legislative program. 

This year, however, such a designation 
would be a misnomer. In fact, I must con- 
fess that much of it does not even fall with- 
in the specific jurisdiction of this committee. 
It may even be an undue imposition on your 
time for me to read it, but if I may, I shall 
take that calculated risk. It demonstrates 
the continuing good faith of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars to serve the purpose for which 
it was chartered by Congress. I quote: 

POLICY STATEMENT 

“These are troublesome and perilous times 
for America, As veterans we that 
our primary responsibility is the security of 
our country, the protection of our citizens, 
and the strengthening of our American ideals. 
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“We shall continue to promote and seek 
improvement of legislation assisting needy, 
disabled, aging veterans, and their wives, 
widows, and children. 

“We shall at all times endeavor to adhere 
to the code of conduct given us by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur: ‘For duty, honor, and 
country.’ 


“It is with this spirit that we present our 
Priority program of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States for 1963.“ 

KEY OBJECTIVES FOR 1963 
Veterans 

Establish a Veterans’ Affairs Committee in 
the Senate. 

Immediate development by the Veterans’ 
Administration of a plan for long-term care 
of chronically ill veterans. 

Vigorous opposition to administrative and 
legislative efforts to weaken veterans prefer- 
ence in Federal service. 

Separate pension program for World War 
I veterans and liberalize Veterans Pension 
Act of 1959. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


No appeasement in West Berlin and Guan- 
tanamo Bay. 

Strict enforcement of all provisions of 
Monroe Doctrine. 

U.S. withdrawal from U.N. if Red China 


Accelerate development and production of 
RS-70 weapons system. 

Speed up and expand Army modernization. 

“Crash” expansion of Navy's antisubma- 
rine warfare program. 

U.S. supremacy in space, including limited 
military participation. 

A positive civil defense incentive program. 

Continued support of Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system. , 

These, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, are the 14 top priority matters 
with which the VFW is concerned. This 
does not mean, of course, that we have no 
other mandates from our convention dele- 
gates. There are, indeed, many other mat- 
ters with which we are almost equally con- 
cerned, In order to complete the record, it 
would be deeply appreciated if a digest of 
all our resolutions may be inserted at this 
point, to be made a part of my remarks. 

Time does not permit a detalled considera- 
tion of these resolutions here today. Beyond 
that, I do not perceive it to be consistent 
with good manners to abuse your hospitality 
by endeavoring to argue evidentiary matter 
at this meeting. ` 

Through your courtesy we have been per- 
mitted to state our case. Through your 
generosity our official views and attitudes on 
many matters have been entered in the 
record. We know from repeated experience 
that yours are friendly ears. 

Perhaps even more persuasive than the 
individual logic to which you will be sub- 
jected when our members call upon you 
personally during the next few days, is the 
fact that each of those recorded views Is 
supported by a vigorous and growing organi- 
zation. It might be of interest to you tha’ 
our membership has increased each year for 
the past 7; that our total membership 
on March 15 just past, was 63,628 ahead of 
the same date in 1962. 

The views presented are honestly and seri- 
ously held. We earnestly solicit their favor- 
able consideration. We do not advance them 
simply to give Up service to some fancied 
cause. To those of us who occupy the speak- 
er's role, they are binding mandates which 
preclude substantial compromise. 

CONCLUSION 


We shall continue to suport legislation 
which provides for veterans’ benefits in all 
their phases—not only because it enables 
the civilian soldier to readjust to the ways 
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of peace and regain a status of equality in 
civilian life, but because it is a measurable 
benefit to the Nation as a whole. A singular 
example is the GI bill of rights. There can 
be no valid doubt that the educational pro- 
visions of that legislation provided us with 
the scientists and engineers who are making 
it possible for us to compete on equal terms 
in the space-age contest with the Russians. 

Beyond even that, the increased e 
power and added taxpaying potential of the 
veterans who participated will eventually 
offset the cost, and ultimately make the pro- 
gram show substantial profit. 

The GI bill, itself, points up a major rea- 
son for our support of a separate pension for 
the needy veterans of World War I. They 
had no special benefits through which to 
prepare themselyes for the eventual infirm- 
ities of age. They came from an era in 
our Nation's history when the pursuit of 
higher learning was scarcely an accepted way 
of life. They were denied the opportunities 
of younger veterans to build up financial 
security for the evening of their lives. 

We applaud the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and domiciliary program, not only 
for the care and treatment provided vet- 
erans, but because it has assisted in the edu- 
cation of one-third of the Nation's doctors 
since the end of World War II. We still 
urge, however, the general development of 
facilities for the treatment and care of 
chronically ill veterans in need of long-term 
care, including part-time nursing. We com- 
pliment this committee for having estab- 
lished a Special Subcommittee on Aging, for 
the specific purpose of studying this particu- 
lar problem. We know too that this com- 
mittee has helped immeasurably in making 
the VA hospital system the very finest in the 
world. 

We believe implicitly in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as a continuing separate entity 
with exclusive jurisdiction over all the affairs 
of veterans. We will stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with this committee in resisting any ef- 
fort to effect the transfer of veterans’ pro- 
grams to other agencies. 

These are but a few of the views and atti- 
tudes of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with 
respect to some of the great programs which 
this committee has initiated and approved. 
May I again express our sincere gratitude for 
the privilege of appearing before you. And 
may we hope to return your hospitality in 
some small measure by playing host to you 
at our annual con onal dinner at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel tonight. All Members 
of the Congress are cordially invited. The 
dinner will begin promptly at 7, with a some- 
what less confining hospitality interlude at 6. 

Again, we thank you. 


Both Worker-Investor Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President a re- 
cent editorial in the Evansville, Ind. 
Press impresses upon us the necessary 
partnership of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. In Evansville, the Whirlpool 
Corp. statistics tell us that at year’s end 
Whirlpool had 12,647 employees and 
12,505 common stock holders. Many 
people do not realize big business has 
this many individuals putting up money 
to finance productive forces. Together 
these two forces form a needed partner- 
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ship typical of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, and we must not forget that both 
worker and investor are needed to turn 
the wheels of industry. 

Mr. President I should like to share 
this thought with my distinguished col- 
leagues and therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press] 
Ir Takes BorH KINDS 


Whirlpool Corp.'s annual report has re- 
cently come to our desk, and we note with 
satisfaction the company's good earnings 
record for the past-year and good prospects 
for the months ahead. 

All who live in this community know that 
Evansville’s economy is greatly affected by 
the prosperity of Whirlpool. 

But aside from the profit picture, past and 
future,- we found in the report another 
highly interesting bit of information. 

That is the fact that the company at year's 
end had 12,647 employees (about half of 
whom were in Evansville, incidentally) and 
12,505 common stockholders. 


We doubt if many people realized that this 
big company had almost as many Individuals 
putting up their money to finance the opera- 
tion as were working to make and sell the 
products. 

Together they form a necessary partner- 
ship that is typical of our free enterprise 
system. And none of us should forget that 
it takes both—the worker and the investor 
to make the wheels go round, 


Rights-of-Way Over Federal Lands for 
Electric Transmission Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
the latter part of January 1963 I learned 
that the Secretary of the Interior had 
inserted in the Federal Register of De- 
cember 29, 1962, a set of proposed new 
regulations relative to the granting of 
rights-of-way for electric transmission 
lines over Federal lands under the juris- 
diction of his Department. 


I was astounded by the arbitrary and 
unreasonable restrictions in the pro- 
posed regulations. I also questioned the 
constitutional authority of the Secretary 
to place such restrictions in the proposed 
regulations. 

On February 5, 1963, I wrote to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, asking that he schedule 
public hearings on the matter at the 
earliest possible time. 

Much to my surprise, I received a let- 
ter of reply 10 days later which not only 
denied the request for a public hearing 
but which indicated support for the De- 
partment’s proposal, with such a play on 
semantics that one might well believe 
the letter had been prepared by the De- 
partment itself. 


April 2 
Apparently part of the reason ad- 
vanced by the chairman for not having 
hearings by the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee relate to his statement 
that, after all, these proposed regula- 
tions just reinstated procedures which 
were in effect from 1949 to 1954 and 
which were changed on August 11, 1954 
without notice to the public and without 
any opportunity for interested groups or 
individuals to express their views. 
What the chairman failed to point out 
in his letter was the fact that the 1954 
change in the regulations relative to 
right-of-way permits over Federal lands 
resulted from an opinion of the Interior 
Department's Solicitor that many of the 
regulations in effect from 1949 to 1954 
were “beyond the legitimate power of the 
Secretary to issue.” 
The chairman’s letter to me of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1963, points out that: 
Interested persons and groups are being 
given an opportunity to present their views 
to the Department on the proposed reinstate 
ment of the language and the period for aĉ- 
cepting such views has now been extended to 
March 16. 


It is fully evident that this extension of 
time was merely a sop to dull the opposi- 
tion to the proposed regulations, whi 
were put into effect on March 23, 1963. 
through publication in the Federal 
Register. 

The regulations as promulgated are. 
with very minor exception, identical to 
those proposed on December 29, 1962. 
These minor changes, if anything, make 
the regulations worse. 

As I have so forcibly pointed out be- 
fore, these regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the simila! 
regulations issued by the Secretary 
Agriculture relative to Federal lands un- 
der their jurisdiction, are ambiguous, ca- 
pricious, and confiscatory and without 
authority in law. Of course, it is not the 
first time the New Frontier has assumed 
power way beyond those granted by the 
Congress and the Constitution. How- 
ever, the time has come, for those of 8 
who believe in the Constitution of thé 
United States, to protest these attempts 
by the executive to take unto itse 
powers not delegated to it by the Consti- 
tution or the Congress. 

The matter should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Congress and action 
taken to curtail this unwarranted as- 
sumption of power by the executive bu” 
reaucracy. The matter should also be 
taken to the Federal courts if the Secre- 
taries involved attempt to enforce these 
patently illegal assumptions of power. 

My letter of February 5, 1963, and the 
chairman’s reply of February 15, 1963: 
follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1963. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and I” 
sular Affairs, U.S. House of Represent@- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: The Secretary of the 
Interior placed in the Federal Register 
December 29, 1962, proposed new regulations 
relative to the granting of rights-of-wa! 
over Federal lands under his jurisdiction- 

These proposed regulations astonish me 
no end. I cannot understand how any faif- 
minded American would dare issue sucP 
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arbitrary and unreasonable restriction on 
the granting of rights-of-way over Federal 


These proposed tions and restric- 
tions are ambiguous, capricious, and con- 
fiscatory, and without authority in law. 
Certainly, by no stretch of the imagination, 
fan anyone read into the laws, which the 


believe further, that certain of the actions 
Which he could take under the regulation 
Or restriction proposed would be completely 
Unconstitutional in character. It is noted 
that the proposed regulations would apply 
€qually to both public and private non-Fed- 


I again say I am astonished that he would 
such an unconstitutional assump- 
tion of power unto himself. One illustra- 
non of such power is the provision for 
denying a right-of-way permit for a non- 
Pederal transmission line if he considered 
Such a line was not consistent with the Fed- 
power marketing as deter- 
Mined by him. I cannot believe that Con- 
Gress ever intended such a grant of power 
that it could grant such power under 
Constitution. 
Another illustration would be an applica- 
for a right-of-way permit over a strip 
Of Federal land of less than a mile wide, 
Where the total length of the proposed 
on line would be 200 miles. Un- 
der the proposed regulations, the applicant 
| Could be required to agree to permit Fed- 
ral use of any surplus capacity that might 
be available initially, and/or permit the In- 
Department to reconstruct and en- 
large the applicant's transmission lines and 
elated facilities, not only on that portion 
Of the line which would be on Federal land 
but also on the 9914 percent of the line not 
on Federal lands. 
A third illustration is the provision in 
Proposed regulation under which the 
Secretary could require the applicant for 
& right-of-way permit over Federal lands 
to agree to the transmission of electric 
er to serve non-Federal public utility 
and Federal loads now being served 
dy the applicant, Certainly this would 
Onstitute a destruction of non-Federal as- 
without due process of law. No good 
should want and no bad man should 
have such unlimited and unwarranted power 
to destroy segments of the free enterprise 
ünder which this Nation has pros- 


It seems to me that these new regulations 
posed by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the similar proposal by the Secretary of Agri- 
SUlture covering the Federal 
tion, are part and parcel of a con- 
tinuing attempt to socialize the entire elec- 
trie utility industry of the Nation. 
| „In view of the indicated lack of congres- 
“lonal authority and constitutionality, I ask 
that you schedule a public hearing on the 
Matter at the earliest possible time. Not 
ly should the Secretary be heard on the 
tter, but all other interested parties 
d be given an opportunity to testify on 
these regulations. 
Sincerely, 


£ 


gA 


Ẹ 
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Jonn P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1963. 
Ron, JoHN P, SAYLOR, 
pate oj Representatives, 
8shington, D.C. 
Dran Jonn: This will acknowledge your 
y letter of February 5 regarding the proposed 
Shanges in regulations covering rights-of- 
ry for transmission lines across Federal 
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I do not agree with your analysis of the 
proposed changes or share your concern as 
to what will happen if the proposed changes 
are put into effect. While the revised reg- 
ulations would require applicants for new 
rights-of-way permits to agree to allow the 
Federal Government to utilize excess ca- 
pacity in their lines, any such capacity 
that was used by the Federal Government 
would be returned to the permit holder upon 
request. The revised regulations would also 
permit the denying of a permit if the pro- 
posed non-Federal line is determined to be 
in conflict with the Federal power marketing 
program. To me, this is different from your 
phrase, “not consistent with,” and I believe 
its purpose is to protect the Federal power 
system and the Federal investment therein. 
We must remember that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is itself a large supplier of electric 
power and the Congress has authorized a 
large network of transmission lines for the 
marketing of this power. 

I view these proposed changes as involving 
the administration of both the public land 
laws and the Federal power marketing pro- 
gram. I believe that the decision as to 
whether to put them into effect will be made 
on the basis of what is determined to be in 
the best interest of the United States. It is 
my understanding that, in addition to pro- 
viding the means for protecting the Federal 
power system and the Federal investment 
therein, the provision for possible Federal 
use of excess capacity in a non-Federal line 
might effect some economies in the market- 
ing of Federal power. 

The proposed changes in the regulations 
would reinstate procedures which were in 
effect in the Department of the Interior from 
1948 to 1954 and which were changed on 
August 11, 1954, without notice to the pub- 
lic and without any opportunity for inter- 
ested groups or individuals to express their 
views. All interested persons and groups are 
being given an opportunity to present their 
views to the Department on the proposed 
reinstatement of the language and the per- 
iod for accepting such views has now been 
extended to March 15. At the present time 
it is my view that, in order to assist the 
Secretary of the Interior in making his de- 
cision, it is he who should receive the views 
and comments of interested parties and not 
our committee. 

I do not know whether these proposed 
changes in the regulations will be put into 
effect or not, but, if they are, I do not want 
to try to prejudge their administration. I 
have no reason to believe that the adminis- 
tration of the regulations, If they are revised, 
will not be in the best interest of the United 
States, or will not be entirely fair and equi- 
table from the standpoint of the non-Federal 
electric utilities seeking permits over public 


On the basis of the above expressed views, 
I do not believe it would be appropriate for 
the committee to hold hearings on this mat- 
ter at the present time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warne N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman. 


Minnesota Aids Have-Nots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
hardly a day passes when someone as- 


sociated with a branch of the Federal 
Government does not try to tell the 
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American people that the Government in 
Washington can solve a problem better, 
quicker, more easily, and cheaper than 
State or local government. 

The same people say that Washington 
has to take on the current everyday 
problems of American life if they involve 
raising tax revenues, because State and 
local governments have expended their 
tax bases and cannot raise the necessary 
funds. At the same time they neglect to 
tell their listeners that Federal revenue 
comes from the same place as does that 
of the State, county, or municipal gov- 
ernment, the American taxpayers. 

The following news story from the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press of March 24 clearly 
points out what happens when such a 
philosophy is put into practice. The 
free Federal handouts are not so free 
after all. 

MINNESOTA Arps Have-Nots—SraTe LOSES 
$400 MILLION IN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(By William Broom) 

Wasuincton.—Minnesota has a balance- 
of-payments problem with Uncle Sam. 

The Federal Government collects about 
$15 billion each year from the State. It 
pours a fortune of about $1.1 billion right 
back in a steady stream of treasury checks 
for everything from the postman's salary, to 
legbands for migratory birds. 

What accounts for the approximate $400- 
million gap between put and take? 

Oversea defense spending acocunts for a 
major chunk. About 12 percent of all Fed- 
eral spending never shows up in the income 
of any State. It winds up abroad—in Korea, 
Okinawa, Vietnam, West Germany. 

The costs of Federal pro- 
grams are not returned to the States, either. 
But this sum is far smaller than some critics 
of Federal-State aid programs have stated. 
It is about 1.6 percent. 

Basically, Minnesota is paying the price 
for being a have“ State. Like Michigan, New 
York, Illinois and other well-to-do States, 
Minnesota shoulders its share of the burden 
of defending, educating, and upgrading the 
have-not States like Mississippi and Alaska, 

It is not easy to figure out where the Fed- 
eral dollar goes. Only one definitive study 
has been made. It was by I. M. Labovitz, an 
economist, a native of Duluth who now 
works for the Library of Congress as senior 
specialist in social welfare. 

Labovitz warns his figures cover an average 
of 3 years from 1959 to 1961. He has, how- 
ever, come up with what he calls a rough, 
but useful measurement of income and out- 
go for each State. Their chief value is in pro- 
viding comparisons between States. When 
supplemented by statistics collected by the 
Treasury Department and the Census Bu- 
reau, the Labovitz study gives a close approx- 
imation of where the money goes after the 
taxpayer ships it to Washington. 

From 1959 to 1961, Minnesota taxpayers 
forked over an average of $1,510 million each 
year to Washington. 

They got back an average of 81.038 mil- 
lion. Of this sum, a little more than 60 per- 
cent, $626 million went directly to indi- 
viduals in the form of paychecks, social se- 
curity checks, relief checks, pension checks, 
et cetera. 

The remaining $400 million was funneled 
through the State government, or to local 
county and city governments, or to institu- 
tions like universities, research laboratories, 
or defense contractors. 

Minnesota’s share of the Federal gravy 
train was one of the lowest in the Nation. 
The State ranked 18th in population, 26th 
in per capita payments to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and 48th in per capfta receipts 
from Washington. 
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For every dollar they paid the Federal 
Government, Minnesotans got back 74 cents, 
It should be remembered that the break- 
even point would be 88 cents, because 12 
cents of every Federal dollar goes abroad. 

Where does the Federal money go once it 
is returned to the State? 

The Federal payroll alone is about $140 
million. The Census Bureau counted 26,040 
Federal workers, almost half of them in the 
Post Office. s 

Military outlays for defense contracts and 
salaries totaled about $297 million. 

Veterans and retired folks mined a rich 
‘vein of Federal payments. The former serv- 
icemen received a total of $127.5 million in 
compensation and benefits. Social security 
checks totaling $263 million were mailed out. 

In addition, there were 86 different types 
of Federal aid to Minnesota. These took the 
form of grants to the State or local govern- 
ments, to educational institutions, and to 
individuals. They totaled $208.4 million in 
1962, according to the Treasury Department. 

Agriculture payments, loans, and grants 
were another source of Federal dollars to 
the State. Senator HUMPHREY had a study 
done which showed the total in 1962 was 
about $136 million. 

(The Humphrey survey covered 1962. It 
estimated the total of Federal payments into 
the State is currently about $1.2 billion each 
year, and also determined that spending for 
military procurement in Minnesota is up 50 
percent over 1960.) è 


Labovitz says required some 
assumptions on his part. 

There was, for example, the problem of 
determining where military outlays go. The 
Air Force orders missiles from—California, 
but the prime contractor may purchase parts 
from 12 or 15 other States. 

Interest on the Federal debt amounts to 
more than $10 billion each year, but La- 
bovitz derived a formula to apportion it to 
each State. 

It was no easier figuring out where the 
money came from. Most cigarette taxes, for 
example, are paid in North Carolina and 
Virginia by the tobacco manufacturer. 
However, it would be a distortion to credit 
the total to these States, since manufac- 
turers pass on the tax to consumers all over 
the Nation. 

Labovitz said the main value of his figures 
is for comparison. Thus, while Minnesotans 
got back 74 cents for each $1 paid to the 
Federal Government, Alaskans were the 
biggest feeders at the public trough. They 
got $8. The lowest return was paid in Dela- 
ware where $1 brought back only 56 cents. 
In Wisconsin, the figure was 69 cents. 


Tax Boxscore 

Minnesota pays: US. taxes, $1.5 billion. 

Minnesota gets back: Military, $300 mil- 
lion; military payroll (civilian and mili- 
tary), $35.6 million; salaries, $140 million; 
old age benefits, $26 million; veterans’ bene- 
fits, $127.5 million; public aid, $13.1 million; 
highways, $58.3 million; unemployment pay, 
$13.8 million; school lunches, milk, $3.5 mil- 
lion; hospital, health construction, $4.3 mil- 
lion; agriculture, $58.7 million; public works, 
$9.8 million; education, $3.2 million; other 
forms of aid, $27.5 million. 
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What Foreign Tourists Think of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article which appeared in This Week 
magazine of March 24, 1963. This article 
describes how the visit U.S.A. program 
has been able to improve understanding 
among people from all parts of the 
world and the Americas. 

The article follows: 


{From This Week magazine, Mar. 24, 1963] 
Wat FOREIGN TOURISTS THINK OF AMERICA 
(By Voit Gilmore) 


(Ever since the big Visit U.S.A. campaign 
Started, everyone’s been wondering how vis- 
itors would react to us and our ways. Here's 
a report that will surprise and please you.) 

WasHINGTON.—For the American 
tourist has been the world’s greatest, and 
most laughed at, gadabout. He's been 
chided for his mad charge through a blur 
of countries, his fretfulness when manners 
and mores of places he visited didn't match 
his own. 

But -now the shoe is on the other foot. 
The worldwide Visit U.S.A. campaign, a joint 
Government-industry program, is drawing 
international tourists into the United States, 
604,000 of them in 1962 alone. They're being 
encouraged to find out that a trip to the 
United States is easier, friendlier, and less 
expensive than they ever imagined. 

HOMESICK AND HUNGRY 


Not surprisingly, a lot of them miss home 
just ag much, and make just as many social 
goofs as Americans are supposed to. (One 
oriental gentleman shocked his hostess by 
belching loudly after dinner, a compliment 
in his homeland, but not in Albuquerque.) 
The American who was peeved because he 
couldn't get a malted milk in a Paris bistro 
has his counterpart in the Parisian who com- 
plains of no wine at an Illinois roadside diner. 

But, though there will always be good 
travelers and bad travelers, most of the new 
visitors to the United States are getting a 
fresh perspective and a better understand- 
ing of the picturesque natives of New York 
and Des Moines. 

Europeans who shook their heads at crazy 
Americans who whipped through the Louvre 
in 20 minutes or drove across Holland in an 
afternoon are now finding out why. As one 
traveler put it, “This is my first and possibly 
my only trip to America. I have only 17 
days and I am rushing from city to city, 
museum to museum, just as frantically as 
the Americans I used to laugh at.” 

And we can learn, too, from their reactions 
to aspects of America we take for granted. 
I was moved by a Swiss group at Arlington 
National Cemetery who knelt spontaneously 
as their leader placed a wreath at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 
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To check up on the reactions of our new 
visitors, I have scouted some of their haunts: 
Disneyland, the Liberty Bell in Philadelphi® 
the Seattle's World's Fair, Miami Beach. 

Do they enjoy the United States? Em- 
phatically yes. They offer many reasons, but 
American friendliness rates highest. Tou 


made us feel welcome and wanted,” a Swis | 


wrote. 

Other reactions we've screened at US 
Travel Service headquarters in Washington: 

British travelers: “Prices were not so 
as we expected and nobody tried to pull ® 
fast one. 

“The people were what we liked most about 
New York. 

“We love your warm hearts, but we hat 
your cold tea.” 

Dutch housewife: All the food was won 
derful. Plus the United Nations, Empire 
State Building, in short, everything.” 

Italians were impressed by the number of 
our museums, and liked particularly na 
history museums and zoos. Still 
couldn't find “decent” spaghetti or lasagD® 
One Italian said, “Look, there's a N. 
driving a car. I did not know they co 
own automobiles in the United States.” 

French lady: “Your wonderful Indians wi! 
become extinct if you aren't careful. TD* 
Government should give a prize to the In- 
dians every time they have a baby.” 

Australian: “Your hotdogs, coffee. 
fruit Juices are amazingly good." 

Colombian: “I liked Miami most, and th® 
ice cream.” ` 

Hong Kong resident: “I liked base bol 
best.“ 

No trip, of course, is the same for # 
travelers. The Irish almost invariably 
our weather; the English often complain d 
the South’s heat. Some find us ma 
istic; others admire our energy, ingenult! 
and our climate of prosperity. Some find 
our prices too high; many more are amazed 
that they aren't higher. 

In interviews with several hundred firs 
time visitors the U.S. Travel Service found 
that more than 75 percent wanted to 
back again, and will urge their friends Y 
come. In these interviews, conducted 
terminals in New York City and Honolulu. 
homebound travelers mentioned these 
some of their favorite U.S. destinations: Nen 
York City (they loved the 5-cent ferry 
to Staten Island), San Francisco (the cit! 
they most wanted to revisit), Washi 
(“watching Congress is a thrill"), Niag®! 
Falls, Disneyland, Chicago (its Art Institut , 
opens European eyes), Grand Canyon (. 
most awesome sight of all nature"), Ne 
Orleans (“but its French quarter is mo, 

than French"), Miami Beach ( 
fantastic hotel room, with meals, at unde 
$10 is unbelievable”), Philadelphia (the s 
of American independence stirs visitors]. 
Boston (“what language do these nati 
speak?”) and Knoxville (the TVA 5 
means much to people from power-starv@ | 
nations). 

Americans have been guests instead d 
hosts so long it's become traditional. BI 
1961 travel abroad had become the bigger 
single item in our global balance-of- pa! 
ments deficit. wi 

In June of that year Congress created 
U.S. Travel Service to encourage travel to tbe 
United States. Our mission was to cut red 
tape involved in getting here and 


and 
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Visitors a warm welcome that would promote 
international good will. 


TIME FOR MANY TONGUES 


The travel industry turned to with gusto. 
Restaurants have blossomed with multi- 
gual menus, and have urged waiters not to 
Scowl at Continentals who dawdle 2 hours 
Over lunch. Hotels and motels inventory 
their staffs for language abilities. Around- 
the-clock travel information centers are ap- 
Dearing at major terminals, staffed by multi- 
nguals. 

The yisitor from overseas finds himself 
Showered with exclusive travel bargains 
Tarely offered touring Yankees: for only $99, 
& ticket for-99 days of unlimited bus travel 
anywhere in the United States; for another 

30 days of unlimited flying on two re- 
Bional airlines which serve more than a dozen 
of our largest cities; $6 per person per night 
at quality hotels of a major U.S. chain, plus 
Only $6 more for three meals per day, tips and 

included. Such travel bargains are 
Tefuting the argument that we're too expen- 
šive for the average pocketbook. 

But it takes friendly Americans in hun- 

of communities, big and small, to prove 
that we mean our “Visit United States of 
America” invitation. They're working out 
Ingenious ways to make their guests glad they 
came. Maryland has a language bank of 
Citizens who speak foreign languages and 
Want to help oversea visitors. Asheville, 
N.C., has multilingual signs at its gateways, 
Offering free translator-guide service. An 

housewife invites strangers in for a 
fee klatch and a look at the inside of a 

S. home. 

Every day another community asks the 

tor Services Division of USTS how to 

ize a good host program. Such services 

88 free interpreters, information centers, 
currency conversion counters, open homes 
and plant tours are being developed so ener- 
Zetically that we are planning honor city 
&Wards for U.S. communities which already 
ve or are developing outstanding hospital- 

Programs built around our theme of 
“Priendly Americans will win America 

ends.” 
HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Anyone who would like to know how his 
community can begin a good host pro- 
Bram should write to Visitor Services, US. 
vel Service, Department of Commerce, 
ashington, D.C. We will send you a guide 
Which includes a checklist of activities which 
y communities have found effective in 
Setting up or strengthening their programs 
for visitors from other countries. 
Wherever you may live, you have the op- 
unity to help your country by extending 
Warm, real hospitality. 


Threat to Local Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, each 
day my mail contains warnings against 
invasion of the Federal Government 
into the affairs and prerogative of in- 
dividuals and local governments. 

Often these invasions are in the field 
taxation and revenue. The recent 
proposal of the administration is an 

example of how the Federal Govern- 
Ment would invade the traditional tax 
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prerogative of many State and county 
governments, ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, a constituent of mine, 
Mr. W. J. Daly of Port Townsend, Wash., 
brought to my attention an article 
which appeared in the County Officer, 
which is the official publication of the 
National Association of Cities. This 
article points out how the administra- 
tion’s tax proposal would increase reve- 
nues for the Federal Government at the 
expense of local governments. 

I believe the article entitled “A Major 
Threat to Local Government” by Mr. 
Bernard F. Hillenbrand, executive di- 
rector of the association, will be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include the article in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A Masor THREAT ro LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 


If President Kennedy’s tax proposals are 
passed in their present form, they will do 
more to kill off grassroots local government 
than all of the so-called welfare state meas- 
ures ever considered in the United States. 

Briefly, the President proposes to give the 
country an economic shot in the arm by 
granting a 3-year Federal income tax cut 
that will reduce their rates from the present 
level of 91 percent to 65 percent in the top 
brackets and from 20 percent to 14 percent 
in the lowest. Very modest reductions are 
also envisioned for the great American mid- 
dle tax group. But this group is to be all but 
eliminated by what is in effect a tax of 82.3 
billion per year, which will fall almost exclu- 
sively upon the shoulders of this same mid- 
dle income middle tax group. 

Now why is this a threat to local govern- 
ment? Because the President's new tax pro- 
posals would do away with or sharply cur- 
tail the exemption from Federal taxation of 
money paid by homeowners for (1) interest 
on their home mortgages; (2) taxes paid to 
their county, city, and State governments; 
(3) contribution to their churches and their 
community charitable organizations; (4) 
casualty losses to their homes through 
storms and other causes. 

Treasury Secretary Dillon has now admit- 
ted that these measures are not designed to 
close loopholes, but are bareface new revenue 
raisers, 

Make no mistakes. These new taxes are 
designed to transfer a major portion of taxes 
to the homeowner. If they pass, the eco- 
nomic balance will suddenly shift and make 
homeownership unsound financially. 

For 350 years Americans have considered 
homeownership to be the very backbone of 
local democracy. Until recent times (when 
it was quite properly eliminated), homeown- 
ership was a prerequisite for voting and 
other civic rights and responsibilities. Even 
today most jurisdictions require homeown- 
ership as a prerequisite for Jury duty, which 
is a sacred responsibility in a democracy. 

Americans have always understood that 
homeownership, with its direct p tax 
obligations, sharpens interest in local elec- 
tions, creates keen interest in local public 
policy, and fosters sensitivity to all aspects 
of community life. 

This is not to say that those who rent 
are inferior citizens. This is nonsense. But 
because they do pay property taxes directly, 


It seems incredible to us that the Federal 
Government which spends two thousand mil- 
lion dollars each week and possesses a near 
monopoly over the personal and corporate in- 
come tax, would now try to invade the local 
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property tax from which we in local govern- 
ment derive nearly all of our locally collected 
revenue, 

It is no argument at all to say that most 
taxpayers will receive a slight reduction. A 
Congress that can reduce tax rates can also 
increase them. Once the burden is passed 
on to the homeowner the next proposals can 
be to increase Federal tax rates to fight the 
inflation which may be caused by massive 
Federal deficit financing. 

If the President’s plan to shift the tax 
burden to homeowners passes we in local 
government can expect intense local opposi- 
tion to all local and State tax levies. 

We have no quarrel with tax reduction but 
this gimmick-ridden proposal is dangerous 
to our democracy. The President has 
received very, very poor advice, 


Vice President Tells of Need for Big 
Brothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a few 
nights ago many of the Members of this 
body and our colleagues in the House, 
attended an affair at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel in Washington. The event was 
the Big Brother dinner, and it is the 
dream come true of our friend, the re- 
nowned columnist, author, and news- 
caster, Drew Pearson. 

Mr. Pearson has done our country a 
great service in calling to our attention, 
the need for us to adopt a young boy 
and to him become a big brother. 


The guest speaker at the Big Brother 
dinner was the Vice President of the 
United States LYNDON B. JOHNSON, who, 
in his remarks, illustrated how he, as a 
big brother to his own brother and 
sisters, helped them to become useful 
citizens. But more than that, Vice 
President JoHNson made other com- 
ments with the great humility which he 
possesses, that are deserving of the at- 
tention of us all. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address of the 
Vice President at the Big Brother dinner 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON JOHN- 
SON AT THE Bic BROTHER DINNER, SHERATON 
PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, P. C., MARCH 29, 
1963 
If a fellow could choose his own big 

brother, I think most would choose one just 

about the size of Sonny Liston. 

Sonny was doing fine in the world until 
he took up the Republican game of golf. 
While we all regret what happened to the 
champion’s leg when he swung at the golf 
ball in Florida and missed, I can't help think- 
ing how much better that golf ball must feel. 

I am grateful to Drew Pearson for asking 
me to come here tonight. The Big Brother 
program is one of the finest activities of its 
kind in America, and I think the work he is 
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doing with this program shows the real char- 
acter of our friend, Drew Pearson. 

I feel a strong personal attachment to the 
concept of this because in my child- 
hood, I was the big brother for a large family, 
a family that was both large and poor. There 
were times when I had to do some of the 
scrapping to take care of my younger brother 
and sisters, There were also many times 
when, as the big brother, I had to sit with my 
father and mother and talk about the things 
I could help do to make sure that my 
younger brother and sisters had the shoes 
they needed, the clothes they needed, and 
the food on the table that the whole family 
needed. 

Many years, many miles, and many events 
have passed since those days. But I never 
forget them. I never forget that a boy 
born and raised in such circumstances— 
working as a bootblack, a goatherder, a high- 
way construction gang laborer—could, under 
our system, rise to the second highest office 
of public trust in the strongest and most 
powerful nation of the world. 

Remembering the great distance that has 
been spanned by my own career, and remem- 
bering how great the odds seemed against 
any opportunity at all when I was a boy in 
grade school and high school, I live with 
constant thanksgiving and gratitude that 
I am an American. I hope that through 
programs like these we can help many young 
Americans in our cities and on our farms, 
to keep the hope they ought to have for their 
own future and keep the faith they must 
have in the justice and greatness of our 
country and our system. 

Nowhere else in the world does the cir- 
cumstances of a boy's birth, who his parents 
are, where he was born, what his religion 
is, or any other such factor matter less to 
determining what he should be Im life than 
here in America. Opportunity must be open 
to all, and to all alike. Every day we are 
swinging those doors of opportunity a lit- 
tle wider. We are approaching the reality 
of equal opportunity a little more each pass- 
ing year. The key to success for every young 
American is education and faith and deter- 
mination. 

I would say to each of the young guests 
tonight stay in school, because that is where 
your country needs you. Keep your faith, 
because you need that. Set your goals high, 
because you cannot afford to set them lower. 
Remember that if you may not entirely ful- 
fill every aspiration in your heart, your own 
determined effort to reach your highest goals 
will make it easier for your sons and your 
daughters to enjoy after you a better child- 
hood and a better life than you have known. 


One Nation Indivisible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith part 2 of a series of arti- 
cles written by State Representative 
Karl Wiesenburg of Jackson County, 
Miss., which were printed in the Chron- 
tele, Pascagoula, Miss., on December 17 
21, 1962. 

The article follows: 

ONE Nation INDIVISIBLE 

The people of Mississippi have been told 
that the actions of Governor Barnett preced- 
ing the Oxford riots were justified under the 
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Constitution of the United States, and spe- 
cifically under the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which pro- 
vides that: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

It is argued that the State of Mississippi 
alone has the right to determine for itself 
what powers are reserved to it under the 
10th amendment. Under the American sys- 
tem of government the Supreme Court of 
the United States alone can determine what 
powers are reserved to the States. To hold 
otherwise would result in 50 States traveling 
in 50 different directions. The Federal 
Union would be a nullity. 

Chief Justice Marshall established the 
doctrine of the judicial supremacy of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1803 
in the famous case of Marbury v. Madison, 
This doctrine has been accepted by the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of our Federal Government, and is recog- 
nized and followed by our 50 highest. State 
courts, including the Supreme Court of the 
State of Mississippi. 

Were the actions of Governor Barnett 
illegal and in open defiance of the Jaw? In 
Cooper v. Aaron (the Little Rock School case) 
decided on September 29, 1958, the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 

“No State legislator or executive or judi- 
cial officer can war against the Constitution 
without violating his undertaking to sup- 
port it. Chief Justice Marshall spoke for a 
unanimous Court in saying that: If the leg- 
islatures of the several States may, at will, 
annul the judgments of the courts of the 
United States, and destroy the rights ac- 
quired under those judgments, the Consti- 
tution itself becomes a solemn mockery,’ 
United States v. Peters. A Governor who 
asserts a power to nullify a Federal court 
order is similarly restrained, If he had such 
power, said Chief Justice Hughes, in 1932, 
also for a unanimous Court, ‘it is manifest 
that the fiat of a State Governor, and not 
the Constitution of the United States, would 
be the supreme law of the land; that the re- 
strictions of the Federal Constitution upon 
the exercise of State power would be but 
impotent phrases. 

The doctrine of interposition, that is the 
right of the State to interpose the sover- 
eignty of the State as against asserted illegal 
Federal action, has never been accepted in 
the United States. However, even this last 
possible argument was stricken down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of United States v. Louisiana, decided on 
December 12, 1960. In that case, quoting 
with approval the language of the lower 
court, the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: 

“The conclusion is clear that interposition 
is not a constitutional doctrine. If taken 
seriously, it is illegal defiance of constitu- 
tional authority. The main basis for chal- 
lenging this ruling is that the State of 
Louisiana ‘has interposed itself in the fleld 
of public education over which it has exclu- 
sive control.’ This objection is without sub- 
stance, as we held, upon full consideration, 
in Cooper v. Aaron.” 

The President of the United States has 
been censured, vilified, and maligned be- 
cause of his use of the National Guard and 
military forces in restoring peace and order 
at the university and in the city of Oxford. 
It is argued that his actions violate various 
sections of the U.S. Constitution. These 
arguments are utterly without merit. His- 
torically the President of the United States 
as Commander in Chief has always used the 
powers vested in him by law and by virtue 
of his position as Chief Executive to cope 
with disaster, riots, and insurrection. The 
Governor by State law is vested with the 
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same powers and could have exercised them 
to preserve and order. In the Mis- 
sissippi case of State v. McPhail the Supreme 
Court of the State of Mississippi, speaking 
of the powers vested in the Governor, said: 

“It was foreseen, however, by the framers 
of the Constitution that for one cause or 
another, local conditions would sometimes 
arise which would render the local authori- 
ties powerless to enforce the laws, or un- 
willing or afraid to do so. It was to meet 
such conditions, as one of its purposes, that 
the constitutional and statutory authority 
which we have above mentioned in respect 
to the execution of the laws was vested in 
the Governor. * * * Every power at his com- 
mand given by the Constitution and statutes 
may be brought into play so far as needed to 
effect the enforcement of the law. He may 
select the military as agents to act for him: 
for it is manifest that he cannot personally 
do all executive acts.“ 

Mississippi cannot become a great indus- 
trial State while engaged in an undeclared 
war with the Federal Government. It cannot 
maintain the respect of its sister States and 
the Nation if it permits State's rights ex- 
tremists to be its spokesmen. 

When our country has been threatened, 
patriotic Mississippians have been among thé 
first to rally to its defense. Our State 15 
now threatened from within, not by the 
Federal Government, but by those who insist 
they are Mississippians first and Americans 
second, . 

We are Americans by allegiance, and Mis- 
sissippians by residence. Section 8 of the 
constitution of the State of Mississippi 
expressly declares all persons, resident in 
this State, citizens of the United Statés, are 
hereby declared to be citizens of the State of 
Mississippi.” 

A citizen of Mississippi can change his 
State citizenship at any time by moving his 
residence to another State. He carries his 
U.S. citizenship wherever he goes. We arè 
Americans first and Mississippians second. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND 


The political leaders of Mississippi who led 
the people to the tragedy at Oxford have 
evidenced no repentance, shame or remors®- 
Instead, they have used the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial agencies of the State gov- 
ernment to place the blame on the President 
of the United States, the Federal courts, the 
Attorney General, and Chief Marshal James 
P. McShane. 

Edwin A. Walker, the former general 
accused of leading rioters, has been eul 
on the floor of the State legislature, and 
was permitted to address the legislature at * 
time when he stood charged with insurrec- 
tion, conspiracy and sedition against his 
country. 

The powers exercised by the President of 
the United States were exercised not PY 
choice, but from necessity. It was his duty: 
as it has been the duty of Presidents from 
the time of George Washington, to see tha 
the decrees of the court are complied with- 
In the absence of maintenance of peace and 
order by the State, it became the duty 
the President to see that order was main” 
tained. As a matter of fact, the riot was 
underway, two human lives had already bee? 
taken, scores had been injured, and property 
had been damaged, before the Federal troops 
appeared on the university campus or 
the city of Oxford. Had they not come when 
they did, the carnage would haye been wors® 

The Federal courts, without exception: 
have been denounced as puppet courts by s 
resolution of the State senate. The Kenn 
administration has been accused of having 
“appointed little men to the judiciary,” 

These unjustified attacks on the integrity 
of our Federal courts are an attack on y 
entire U.S. Senate, upon our Mississippi Sen- 
ators, and particularly upon Senator Jan 
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O. Easttann, As chairman of the powerful 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate he has 
Personally been responsible for the recom- 
Mendation and appointment of our Missis- 
Sippi Federal judges. The entire U.S. Senate 
Must confirm the appointment of Federal 
Judges. Are we to believe that our Senators 
Would vote to appoint little men? 

We can be proud of our Mississippi Fed- 
eral judges. Although as native Mississip- 
Plans they may disagree with the decisions 
Of the U.S. Supreme Court in civil rights 
Cases, they recognize that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States are 
the law of the land and that they are bound 
thereby. Contrast their conduct with the 

temperate utterances of some of our State 
Judges, Which are the little men? 

The claim that the Attorney General pre- 
Apltated the riot because he was unwilling 
to await the completion of judicial proc- 
ses" is directly at variance with the facts. 

ith first filed suit for admission to the 

University of Mississippi on May 31, 1961. 

Ween that date and September 10, 1962, 

Myriad phases of the Meredith case had been 

by the U.S. district court, and three 

by the U.S. circult court of appeals, 

The order issued by Justice Black was issued 

With the full knowledge and concurrence of 
Other Justices of the Supreme Court. 

Under our system of government there is 

do appeal from the orders of the Supreme 

tof the United States, it being our con- 

Stitutional court of last resort. How could 

be any “judicial processes” beyond the 

final pronouncement of the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

It has been urged that since Governor Bar- 
Rett was not a party to the original suit, he 
mould have been made a party defendant 
and giyen his day in court. According to 
8 ne would then have been able 

Bet an adjudication as to the validity of 

interposition proclamation. The fallacy 

Of this argument is that by virtue of the 
Constitution of the State of Mississippi the 
Governor was neither a proper nor a neces- 
Party to any action involving the ad- 
Mission of a student to the university. The 
power to admit or deny admissions to 
Sta, nts is vested in the board of trustees of 
te institutions of higher learning, as ac- 
Kiowledged by the Governor himself. The 
y defense he wanted to assert was inter- 
tion.” The “interposition” doctrine had 

ot y been declared by the Supreme Court 
the United States to be “illegal defiance 

Constitutional authority.” 

Governor Barnett could have ordered the 
“losing of the University of Mississippi. Sec- 
don 213B of the Mississippi Constitution and 
lde en 6232-21 of the Mississippi Code of 

Purport to grant the Governor such au- 
worte. Governor Barnett did not choose 

Order the university closed. 
teu ere the series of proclamations and ex- 
3 tive orders issued by the Governor in his 
a pt to block the admission of Meredith 
the urpation of powers not granted him by 

Constitution of his own State and ex- 
al denied him? Was his status that of 
interloper meddling into the affairs of a 
t university in violation of Mississippi's 
wcnstitution? He was charged by the South- 
cal Association of Colleges with such politi- 
sit interference in the affairs of the univer- 
Rif In his letter of October 25 to the as- 
tory od, Governor Barnett said “all statu- 
tng 4nd constitutional authority for operat- 
in the State institutions of higher learning 
Doin, ppi is in the hands of the duly ap- 
Bta ted members of the board of trustees of 
ae institutions of higher learning.” 
be the ultimate analysis, can any defense 
brondnde for a public official who publicly 
de Poses to defy the Federal courts? Such 
of ance is what set into motion the sequence 
events that led to the Oxford riots. 
ta t innocent blood was shed was not the 
ult of the President, the Federal courts, 
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the Attorney General or Chief Marshal James 
P. McShane. It was the price of defiance. 


STATES RIGHTS, RESPONSIBILITIES 


The first responsibility of a State is to pre- 
serve law and order within the State by the 
exercise of its police powers. States rights 
must be coexistent with State responsibili- 
ties. If a State ignores its responsibility to 
its citizens, then no man’s life or property 
can be safe in such a State. If citizens of 
this State can be permitted to defy laws they 
do not like and obey only such court orders 
as they may agree with, then we will have no 
government at all. Anarchy and confusion 
will prevail. 

Maintenance of law and order at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, or at any public 
school in the State, is the primary responsi- 
bility of the State. If we want to maintein 
our State’s rights, we must accept our 
State's responsibilities. 

The people of Mississippi were deluded 
into believing that Governor Barnett had 
some well conceived plan that would insure 
him the final victory in the Oxford crisis. 
The truth is he had no such plan. So long 
as he had only to contend with a few un- 
armed Federal marshals, he was a lion in 
his defiance. Faced with the full power of 
the Federal Government, he unconditionally 
surrendered. He made a serious mistake in 
believing that he could bluff the President 
of the United States, the same mistake 
Khrushchev made in Cuba, and with the 
same result. 

But many political leaders still maintain 
their attitude of defiance, and still urge the 
people to continue to resist constituted au- 
thority. The people are being told they 
must not submit, they must not surrender, 
they must preserve their freedom. Submit 
to what? Surrender to whom? To a restora- 
tion of law and order, to acknowledgment 
that we are a government of laws not of 
men? This is not submission, this is not 
surrender, this is the American way of life. 

Unless these political leaders change their 
attitude, further bloodshed is inevitable. No 
one can doubt that similar situations will 
arise. How shall these problems be met? 
Shall every school become a battleground? 
Shall innocent blood again be shed for po- 
litical advantage? We must meet these 
problems sanely and sensibly, as many of 
oun sister States have met them. To do 
this we must have leaders who are willing 
to acknowledge that the orders of our courts 
must be obeyed. We must have leaders who 
will maintain law and order within the 
State with the police powers of the State, 
even if they disagree with such court orders, 

We cannot afford to repeat the errors that 
led to thè riots at Oxford. We cannot con- 
tinue to elect to office politicians who think 
they can curry public favor by advocating 
defiance of constituted authority, disrespect 
for their Government, and open defiance of 
the law. A public officer of this State who 
invites imprisonment by defying court or- 
ders violates both his oath of office and his 
public trust. 

Law and order seem to be controversial 
in Mississippi. Pastors, businessmen, and 
other citizens of this State who have spoken 
out in favor of a return to law and order 
have been castigated by some newspapers 
whose columns are filled with vitriolic de- 
nunciation of the Federal Government, 

The editor of the university newspaper 
the Mississippian, who spoke out for law 
and order was reprimanded by a student 
group for not presenting the views of the 
entire student body, including the rioters. 

The time has come for the many citizens 
who have been afraid to speak out for law 
and order to make themselves heard. Every 
citizen who has come to the realization that 
we must have law and order, that we can- 
not continue to condone open defiance of our 
courts, and who now remains silent must 
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accept full responsibility for other tragic 
events that inevitably will take place. 

Let us join together in a common resolve 
that the Oxford tragedy shall not be re- 
peated, that the public schools of Jackson, 
Greenville, Pascagoula and elsewhere in our 
State shall not be invaded by mobs. This 
will take courage. Men will have to take 
a stand, to speak out and make themselves 
heard. Women, who share the highest stake 
of all, the safety and welfare of our chil- 
dren, must make their influence felt in the 
home, in the community, and at the polls. 
When you speak out for law and order, the 
Politicians will speak out for law and order. 
The lunatic fringe that would destroy our 
schools, our State, and our Nation must be 
exterminated from political life as ruth- 
lessly as vermin from the kitchen. 

Our school boards, both on the State and 
local levels, must receive our full support in 
their efforts to meet the problems of today 
and tomorrow. Our schools must remain 
free, public, and open. Our administrators 
and faculty must be allowed full academic 
freedom. Our children must be given the 
opportunity to obtain a decent education 
without being subjected to the dangers of 
mob violence. 

Lastly, we need to search our souls for the 
answer to why the Oxford tragedy was al- 
lowed to happen. It is easy to blame this 
on others, to defend our State officials and 
the young people involved in the riot and to 
exonerate ourselves. The Prince of Peace 
said “let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” 

We need to let our public officials know, 
the Nation know, and the world know that 
we insist on the maintenance of law and 
order. We can do this with dignity, honor 
and pride. The price of defiance is destruc- 
tion, disgrace, disaster and death. 


Ikard Opposes Oil Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of last week, March 30, my predeces- 
sor in the House of Representatives, 
Frank Ikard, appeared in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., as the principal speaker at the an- 
nual banquet of the North Texas Oil & 
Gas Association. 

Mr. Ikard is now president of the 
American Petroleum Institute. During 
his 10 years of faithful service in the 
House he was a most respected member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I feel that his knowledge of the oil 
and gas industry and his knowledge of 
tax matters make him one of the most 
competent spokesmen in the field of oil 
and gas taxation. 

It was my pleasure to attend the ban- 
quet in Wichita Falls and hear Mr. 
Ikard explain the dire consequences 
which would result if the current ad- 
ministration proposals on taxation of the 
oil and gas industry were adopted. 

A report on his address was printed in 
the Wichita Falls Record News on Satur- 
day morning, March 30. The story was 
written by Mr. Frank O. Hall, knowl- 
edgeable oil editor of the Record News. 
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I commend the article, which follows, 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
|From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record News, 

Mar. 30, 1963} 
KENNEDY Tax PLAN RAPPED 
(By Frank Ọ. Hall) 
It the Kennedy administration's tax pro- 
should be approved in whole or in 
part by the Congress the oil industry would 
be dealt a blow which would tend to put 
many independent oil producers out of 
business. 

This viewpoint was expressed here Friday 
night by Frank Ikard, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, when he ad- 
dressed a banquet session that concluded 
the 33d annual meeting of the North Texas 
Oil & Gas Association. 

The banquet, held at the Women’s Forum, 
attracted one of the largest crowds in 
NTOGA's history. 

Adoption of the President's tax reform 
proposals “would certainly decrease further 
any efforts toward exploration and develop- 
ment of new oil reserves,” the API president 
declared. 

He continued by saying: 

“The economic results of such action 
would make it harder to stimulate the 

rate of the economy because the de- 
cline that has occurred in exploration and 
drilling in the domestic industry and the 
prospects as to the amounts of oll and gas 
needed over the next 20 years suggests to 
me that a reduction of incentives to invest, 
as proposed in the tax message (to Congress). 
would jeopardize the future supplies of 
energy needed for an expanding economy. 

LEAD TO LOSS 


“Even from the standpoint of total tax 
revenues, the proposed changes could lead 
to a loss rather than a gain because of the 
effect that lower production and consump- 
tion of petroleum would have on economic 
activity and on the taxes collected directly 
and indirectly as a result of petroleum 
operations.” 

Ikard pointed out that four changes 
affecting petroleum are proposed in the ad- 
ministration’s tax message to the Congress. 

“They are all rather complex and run 
counter to the objective of simplifying the 
tax structure,” he declared, “Changes of this 
mature create uncertainties for taxpayers, 
which often require years for clarification 
by regulations and litigation, and impose 
additional accounting burdens and ex- 
penses.” 

The API president told the oilmen that 
the administration, in making the proposals 
for changes pertaining to oll and gas, said it 
was asking for corrections in “unintended 
defects" in the tax code. 

MISLEADING 
“It is inappropriate and misleading to say 
changes are correcting ‘unin- 
tended defects?” Ikard said. "The basic 
intent of Congress with respect to petroleum 
depletion has been clearly defined and has 
remained unchanged for many years. 

“The administration's recommendations 
are designed to impose additional taxes of 
$280 million per year on US. oil and gas 
producers. This sum is equivalent to the 
funds needed to drill about 5,000 wells, Such 
a reduction in the number of wells drilled 
each year, based on the average experience 
of the industry since World War II, would 
mean a loss of 350 million barrels of oil 
reserves and 1.5 trillion cubic feet of gas 
reserves. 

“Such a drastic change in tax policy could 
have a cumulative effect, resulting in far 
greater reductions in drilling and losses in 
reserves.“ 

DOWNWARD TREND 


These tax reform proposals, the speaker 
pointed out, come at a time when the do- 
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mestic oil industry is in a downward trend. 
He added that the trend in exploratory ac- 
tivity, always an indicator of significant 
value in our history, has declined steadily 
during the last 8 years. 

“In 1962” Ikard continued, “the total crew 
months of geophysical work showed a de- 
cline of 50 percent in the search for new oil 
and gas reserves since 1955. There has been 
a sharp decrease in the number of drilling 
rigs in operation. New oil and gas reserves 
can be found only by drilling, and the num- 
ber of active rigs has declined by 40 percent 
since 1955. 

“As would be expected, with less geophys- 
ical activity and fewer rigs in operation, the 
number of exploratory or wildcat wells has 
been reduced 30 percent from the 1956 level. 

“When we look at total drilling activity we 
find that there has been a decrease of al- 
most 12,000 wells from 1956 to 1962. This 
is a 20-percent drop, and includes producing 
oil wells, producing gas wells, dry holes, 
and service wells. 


“EMPLOYMENT REDUCTION 


“Naturally, these curtailed activities in 
the oil production industry have brought 
about a reduction in employment in this 
branch of the industry. The number of em- 
ployees has declined steadily, with 40,000 
fewer employees in 1962 than in 1957. 

“Furthermore, the number of students en- 
rolied in petroleum engineering at 29 major 
universities in the United States is also 
declining sharply. In 1962, only 1,330 stu- 
dents were enrolled in petroleum engineer- 
ing, a decrease of almost three-fourths from 
the 4,800 students enrolled in 1957. This 
represents a vast, expensive and irreparable 
loss of trained scientific personnel which is 
the very foundation of the ojl production 
industry.” 
4 NOT CLEAR 

Ikard said that technical ramifications 
of the tax proposals as they affect U.S. 
companies seeking and producing oil in 
foreign nations are not crystal clear—but 
that it is clear that Congress has been asked 
to breach the nondiscriminatory principle 
followed in the past and thereby establish 
a double standard of taxation which would 
discriminate against those who search for 
mineral resources in foreign lands, while 
retaining that principle intact and undi- 
minished for those who engage in other kinds 
of foreign business.” 

He said the U.S. oll company, large or 
small, which has been encouraged by his 
Government to expand into foreign lands in 
order to expand his scope of operations as 
well as his country’s in the international oil 
trade finds the Incentive to do sọ is threat- 
ened by & proposed discriminatory double 
standard of taxation. 

SOVIET THREAT 


Speaking on the subject of “Challenges 
Facing the Industry,” Ikard cited the Soviet 
oll threat and said Russia is using petroleum 
as & principal weapon in the cold war, Since 
the close of World War II Russian produc- 
tion of crude oils has increased at a faster 
clip than worldwide production. = 

Tkard made this observation on Russia's 
threat to the West through the use of oil as 
a weapon: 

“Oil, so important to modern manufactur- 
ing, transportation, and to military power, 
is the perfect vehicle for Communist influ- 
ence. Russian oil, priced at 10 to 30 percent 
under free world prices, is tempting bait. 
The hook of Communist influence is some- 
times overlooked, despite the frightening 
case histories of such nations as Finland and 
Cuba.” 

Ikard said that challenges facing the pe- 
troleum industry must be confronted by a 
unified industry. 

“These challenges,” he concluded, “must 
be solved by oilmen, dedicated to their in- 
dustry and sure of its mission.” 
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Ikard was presented by Marvin L. McCul- 
lough, outgoing NTOGA president , who 
presided. 

A special entertainment program, arranged 
under the direction of Edward G. Kadane, 
president of Kadane-Griffith Oli co., followed 
Ikard's address. 

Lone Star Steel Co. was banquet host 


American Agriculture: Our No. 1 Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 22 I spoke in Moorhead, Minn., 
on the occasion of Greater Moorhead 
Days. Moorhead is located in the heart 
of the Minnesota-North Dakota 
River Valley. 

Much of my talk dealt with what the 
farmers of America have done and are 
continuing to do for the people of our 
country and those in other nations 
throughout the world. Among other 
things, I pointed out that the 188 mil- 
lion men, women, and children of the 
United States have more food of better 
quality in greater variety than any people 
in any country in all the recorded his- 
tory of man. 

I also emphasized that the $6.5 billion 
budget estimate for the Department of 
Agriculture is not a farmer’s budget, but 
a budget for all Americans. Nearly 
three-fifths of the expenditures pr 
for fiscal year 1964, about $4 billion of 
the $6.5, will go for programs which 
clearly benefit consumers, business, in- 
dustry, our foreign policy and national 
defense, and the general public. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues this speech and ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted st 
this point in the Appendix of the Recoa?- 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor?» 
as follows: 

GREATER MOORHEAD Days, MOORHEAD, MINN. 

SPEECH or SENATOR Hupert H, HUMPHAEY 

I tired a long time ago of those who mak? 
critical comments and talk at length about 
what the country is doing for farmers. 

The truly great story of our time is a fac- 
tual report on what farm families have done 
and are doing for our country. 

The 188 million men, women, and chidren 
of the United States have more food of bet 
ter quality in greater variety than any people 
in any country in all the recorded history 
man. 

The hunger which haunted civilizatiot 
since its beginning has been driven from th 
land. This doesn't mean everyone is getting 
enough to eat every day, but it means when 
hunger does exist it is due to failure to dis“ 
tribute production; not lack of production: 

In the last 2 years the proportion of con- 
sumer income required to purchase food has 
dropped to the lowest ratio in history, 19 
percent of take-home pay. 

If Washington, D.C., has room for one more 
statue, it should be one that expresses * 
nation’s gratitude to the men, women, and 
children who live and work on the Nation” 
family farms. 

While producing more and better foods. 
farm families haye been sending workers 
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from the land into other areas of the Na- 
tion’s economy, in manufacturing, trans- 
Portation, business, and the professions and 
Services. 

Americans are familiar with the growth in 
industrial productivity. 

A fact too often overlooked is that it 
hasn't nearly kept pace with agricultural 
Productivity. 

In the last decade, production per man- 
hour in agriculture increased by 77 percent, 
as compared with a 32-percent increase in 
Manufacturing. 

A century ago one worker on the farm 
Supplied food and fiber for less than five per- 
Sons. By 1940 the figure had risen to only 
10. Now, just 23 years later, dach farm- 
Worker supplies food and fiber for 30 per- 


Unfortunately, those who feed us so well 
do not themselves live “too high on the hog.” 
Tt is true that farm incomes have improved 
Substantially the past 2 years, but they 
Still average only 60 percent of nonfarm in- 
Comes. The farmer is subsidizing consumers. 

There are fewer than 15 million people 
living on our farms, only about 8 percent 
Of the country’s population. The population 
Of the State of California exceeds our total 

farm population. 

Yet farmers create millions of jobs for fel- 
low Americans. Ten million people have jobs 
Storing, transporting, , and mer- 
Chandising the products of agriculture. Six 
Million have jobs providing the supplies 
farmers use. Thousands in rural communi- 

across the land make their livings pro- 
g services required by farmers. 

The investment in agriculture exceeds 6200 
billion. That figure is comparable to about 
three-fourths of the value of current assets 
for all corporations in the country. It repre- 
tents three-fifths of the value of all corpora- 

stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The investment in agriculture represents 
$21,300 for each farmworker as compared 
With a manufacturing investment of $16,000 
for each worker. 

In 1961, when our farmers had a gross in- 

of nearly $40 billion, they spent over 
billion to operate their businesses. 

ers spend over $2 billion a year for 

ara tractors, machines, and other equip- 

Farming uses more petroleum than any 
Other single industry, more than $3 billion 
ls spent by farmers each year for fuel, lubri- 
ants, and equipment maintenance, 

You could provide Los Angeles, San Fran- 
Seattle, Portland, San Diego, and Chi- 
with electricity for a year and the kilo- 

Watt consumption would be about the same 
as the total needed to keep our farms going. 

The next time someone starts to tell you 
What the country is doing for agriculture, 

ask what would happen if this Nation 
lost three-fourths of the assets of all cor- 
tions, or three-fifths of the market value 
Of all corporation stocks on the New York 
ite e, Or more than 16 million nonfarm 

The answers to these questions are, in 
Dart, the answers to what farm families do 
tor the country. 

American agriculture also is exerting an 
influence felt throughout the world. 

Our productive capacity supplements the 
“forts of farmers in countries which. pay 
ash fòr our food, and in the underdeveloped 

tries where food for peace not only 
Combats hunger but strengthens our foreign 
© development efforts. 

Another major export is the know-how 
developed by our farm families, through 
informational and technical assistance pro- 


i Likewise, events abroad affect U.S. agricul- 
In fiscal year 1953, exports of farm prod- 
uets from the United States amounted to 
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$2.8 billion, By fiscal year 1962 the export 
figure had jumped to a record $5.1 billion. 
That year we harvested 305 million acres of 
cropland and the products of 63 million of 
those acres were shipped abroad. 

The $5.1 billion worth of farm products 
went to two general types of destinations. 
About $1.6 billion worth of our food and 
fiber, 30 percent of our total agricultural 
exports, went to underdeveloped countries 
under the food-for-peace program. 

The big share of the food and fiber exports, 
some $3.5 billion worth, or 70 percent of the 
total, was sold for dollars. Most of these 
shipments went to the industrialized nations 
such as the United Kingdom, the European 
Common Market, and other Western Euro- 
pean countries, and Canada and Japan. 

In recent months the European Common 
Market has been receiving increased atten- 
tion in the agricultural export area. This 
is understandable, because the Common Mar- 
ket is our largest single foreign outlet for 
farm production. 

In fiscal year 1962, U.S. exports to the 
Common Market had a yalue of $1.2 billion, 
representing about a fourth of total agricul- 
tural shipments and over a third of the 
volume sold for dollars. 

We are uneasy about the development of 
tariff protectionist patterns in the Common 
Market. It represents the largest economic 
merger ever attempted. 

Suppose high fences separated Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and North and South 
Dakota. Suppose these fences had gates so 
small they limited movement of goods, serv- 
ices, and labor among the five States, 

Now, tear down the fences between these 
States, but leave the outer fence separating 
them from the other States of the Union. 

That, in effect, is what the Common Mar- 
ket is; the fences are being torn down be- 
tween France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
but the outer fence that separates this 
merged area from other countries still 
stands. A 

Because of the resulting free movement 
of goods, services, and labor between the six 
countries, spectacular economic growth has 
occurred. Employment, wages, and purchas- 
ing power are at record highs. 

When agriculture in the Common Market 
countries saw what economic merger had 
brought to the industrial sector, it started 
pushing for revelopment of a common agri- 
cultural policy. In January of last year the 
Common Market announced agreement of 
these six points: 

1. Control of farm products through com- 
mon marketing authorities. 

2. Establishment of common prices and 
abolition of trade barriers within the area 
during a transition period. 

3. Control of imports from outside coun- 
tries through variable levies, fees, minimum 
prices, and, in some instances, quantitative 
restrictions. 

4, Use of funds to finance market opera- 
tions and subsidize exports. 

5. Establishment of quality standards. 

6. Harmonization of veterinary, plant 
health, and similar regulations. 

Implementation of these points has had 
some favorable and some unfavorable re- 
sults for U.S. agriculture. 

We can be optimistic about future export 
prospects for commodities the Common Mar- 
ket does not produce at all or produces in 
small volume, commodities like cotton, soy- 
beans, protein meal, tallow, hides and skins, 
and certain fruits and vegetables. These 
products had a value of $578 million in fiscal 
year 1962 and made up about 50 percent of 
that year's shipments, ~ 

We did not do as well on tariffs negotiated 
for tobacco and vegetable oils. Common 
Market tariffs on these products, value of 
which accounted for $123 million or 10 per- 
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cent of our fiscal year 1962 exports, are too 


high, 

We didn’t do well at all in keeping access 
to Common Market countries for those 
products Common Market farmers want to 
produce more of—wheat and wheat flour, 
feed grains, poultry, and rice. The Common 
Market is developing for these commodities 
a protective system based primarily on vari- 
able import levies. The variable levy always 
keeps the cost of imported commodities to 
at least the level of Common Market-pro- 
duced commodities. Because price competi- 
tion is canceled, traditional importers tend 
to do their buying locally. In the case of 
poultry, the variable levy is already in op- 
eration. Altogether, wheat and wheat flour, 
feed grains, poultry, rice, and a few other 
products in that category had a value of 
$483 million in fiscal year 1962, representing 
40 percent of our exports to the Common 
Market that year. 

The United ‘States has vigorously pro- 
tested the decisions that are taking the 
Common Market in the direction of restric- 
tive trade policies. The Common Market has 
agreed to reconsider tariff decisions on 
wheat, corn, sorghum grain, rice, and poul- 
try. These will represent a takeoff point 
for the United States during the next bar- 
gaining rounds. * 

The Common Market's agricultural exports 
to the United States are relatively small, 
but it has been shipping us a sizable vol- 
ume of industrial goods and would like to 
sell us more. We can use them, and the 
Common Market can use more of our farm 
products. 

We must keep in mind, however, that all 
of our agricultural export future isn’t wrap- 
ped up in the Common Market. Those coun- 
tries have been taking only about a third 
of the farm products we export for dollars. 

The other two-thirds of our sales are out- 
side that area. In fiscal year 1962, our sales 
to the EFTA countries, including the United 
Kingdom, amounted to $719 million; to Ja- 
pan, $485 million; and to Canada, $430 mil- 
Hon. Japan could use more of our feed 
grains and soybeans. Canada could use 
more of our poultry; the United Kingdom 
more of our citrus fruits and feed grains. 

A glowing potential for future cash sales of 
U.S. farm products abroad rests with the 
so-called underdeveloped countries that we 
are now assisting through our food-for-peace 
program. As our food helps improve their 
economic and social structures, we are also 
utilizing useful outlets for our agricultural 
abundance and proyiding additional in- 
come for our farmers. 

Since 1955, food-for-peace exports have 
amounted to about $12.5 billion, Feeding 
the hungry is sufficient reason for these 
contributions to human health and happi- 
ness. Yet we are realizing substantial eco- 
nomic and national security benefits. Our 
foreign policy is strengthened. People who 
have to make a choice between the free 
world philosophy and that of the Com- 
munist world are given a graphic compar- 
ison of the efficiency of the family-owned 
farm under a free enterprise system with 
the inefficiency of the state-owned farm 
under a totalitarian system. 

The friends we are making now can well 
be friendly cash customers for American 
farmers in the future. 

Earlier this month, when the Senate was 
considering an appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture, I repeated a 
plea I had made many times before, a re- 
quest that the Department of Agriculture 
budget accurately reflect farm and non- 
farm expenditures. N 

When the President's budget estimate for 
this coming fiscal year included 66.5 billion 
for the Department of Agriculture, the old 
cry that farm programs cost too much money 
was again heard across the land. This is 
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not a farmer’s budget. It is a budget for all 
Americans. 

Nearly three-fifths of the expenditures 
proposed for fiscal year 1964, about $4 billion 
of the $6.5 billion, will go for programs 
which clearly benefit consumers, business, 
industry, our foreign policy and national de- 
fense, and the general public. 

More than $2 billion, or 31 percent of the 
total, will go to programs vital to our for- 
eign relations and national defense. Most 
of this will be spent on food-for-peace activi- 
ties. As an instrument of peace, this pro- 
gram is a significant part of American foreign 
policy, not just farmer foreign policy. 

Another $499 million, 8 percent of the to- 
tal budget, is to be spent for domestic food 
distribution programs for our needy at home. 

About $994 million, around 15 percent, 
will go for long-range programs for disease 
and pest control, meat inspection, protec- 
tion of soll and water resources, forest and 
public land management, and market de- 
velopment and services. These activities 
benefit every one of our citizens. 

Then there is a budget item of $448 mil- 
lion for Rural Electrification Administration 
and Farmers Home Administration loans 
for which the repayment record by coopera- 
tives and farmers is excellent. This is sound 
business. 

Right down at the bottom of the proposed 
budget expenditures is an item of about 
$2.5 billion for the support of programs di- 
rected primarily to the farm economy, price- 
support activities including those for feed 
grains and wheat, agricultural conservation, 


the conservation reserve, and the sugar and 


wool programs. 

Realistically, the Department of Agricul- 

ture budget should show $2.5 billion for farm 
and $4 billion for foreign aid, for 

food distribution, for public welfare and 

health services, for the maintenance of our 

forests and public outdoor recreation facili- 


ties, and for research carrying major benefits 


to business and industry. 

Triggered by the feed-grains program, 
which was the first major farm legislation 
offered by the Kennedy administration, farm 
income has risen substantially the last 2 
years, 

Net farm income in 1961 was $12.7 billion, 
a rise of a billion dollars over the figure re- 
corded for 1960, 

Net farm income in 1962 moved up to $12.9 
billion. While these figures do not represent 
the fair share of national income farm fami- 
lies earn and should have, a billion dollar 
improvement is a welcome step in the right 
direction. 

The benefits of the feed grains and wheat 
programs have not all moved into the farm 
sector. Taxpayers are major beneficiaries, 
too. Like farmers, they haven't been happy 
about having unneeded, unwanted supplies 
in storage that put an unnecessary drain on 
the Federal treasury. 

Government holdings of wheat and feed 
grains were better than a billion bushels 
less on February 15 of this year than the 
peak quantities held in 1961 before new 
programs became effective. Total stocks at 
the end of the 1963 marketing year will be 
2.5 million bushels less than they would 
have been if the pre-1961 programs had been 
allowed to continue. 

The fact that Government doesn’t now 
own the billion bushels of grain it formerly 
owned is saving the taxpayers $770 thousand 
a day in carrying charges, $280 million a year. 

The 1964 Federal budget includes $246 mil- 
lion less for carrying charges on these grains 
than was spent in fiscal year 1961, and $813 
million, or $2.2 million a day, less than the 
annual rate that would have occured by 
1964 if the pre-1961 programs had been al- 
lowed to continue. 

The 1961 and 1962 feed grains programs 
have been successful. The 1963 program, 
which contains the new feature of a direct 
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payment to cooperators, is an improvement. 
I suggested this revision for the 1963 crop 
year and it is this type of program, a per- 
manent, voluntary, direct payment program, 
that I will propose and support for the 1964 
and subsequent crop years. 

The Nation’s wheat farmers, in the wheat 
referendum will go to polling places to make 
a significant decision. > 

They will be voting on more than approv- 
ing, or rejecting, a wheat program developed 
in the last session of the Congress. 

They will be deciding, in substantial 
measure, the future of farm legislation. 
They will be deciding between a wheat price 
of around $1 a bushel or $2 a bushel, They 
will be deciding on how effectively we can 
negotiate in the European Common Market. 

The 1964 wheat program carries these 
potentials for farm families if approved by 
more than two-thirds of those voting in the 
referendum: Farmers will receive $2 a bushel 
or more for nearly all of their 1964 wheat 
marketings. 

Prices will be stable and predictable. 
Consumer prices, as they refiect the cost 
of wheat, will be the same as in 1962. 

The total value of wheat production and 
the farm value of wheat production will be 
more than $2.3 billion. 

World markets, influenced by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, will be stable. 
Negotiations leading to satisfactory trade 
agreements can proceed without the uncer- 
tainties attached to unstable U.S. wheat 
prices. 

Wheat surpluses will be reduced, and the 
cost to the taxpayer will be cut in compari- 
son with recent years. 

Should our wheat farmers reject the pro- 
posed 1964 wheat program we can expect: 

A drastic reduction in the market price 
for wheat; a sharp reduction in farm in- 
come despite a rise in wheat acreage; an un- 
favorable impact on the total economy as 
wheat farmers necessarily reduce expendi- 
tures for goods and services. 

The Congress of the United States, to 
which rural voters elect a distinct minority 
of the Members, is keeping a sharp eye on 
the wheat referendum. 

The wheat referendum result will doubt- 
less play a part in determining congressional 
attitudes toward a 1964 feed grains program, 
and in the succeess of efforts to modernize 
the cotton program in a way that will main- 
tain producer income while facing realis- 
tically the relationship of domestic and 
world markets, 

Yes, the wheat referendum decision will 
have impact far beyond the wheat acres. 


+ Niagara Falls: Thunder of Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, every- 
one knows Niagara Falls as one of the 
greatest and most breathtaking wonders 
of the world. There is, however, much 
about Niagara Falls’ hydroelectric power 
complex that is not generally known. 
Inco magazine, which is published by 
the International Nickel Co. of New 
York, includes in its winter issue an ex- 
cellent story on Niagara Falls, entitled 
“Thunder on Waters.” As noted in the 
article, the utilization of this enormous 
natural power resource offers a remark- 
able example of the historic neighborly 
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relationship between the United States 
and Canada. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THUNDER OF WATERS 


The Niagara River's awesome falls have 
been attracting tourists ever since the French 
explorers De La Salle and Fr. Louis Henne- 
pin first visited them in 1678, and they 
have been drawing industry to both the Ca- 
nadian and American sides of the river 
since 1757 nen, history records, the Niagars 
was first harnessed to provide power for ® 
sawmill, 

Niagara Falls stands today as the site of 
the mightiest hydroelectric power develop- 
ments in the Western World. More impor- 
tant, the enlightened utilization of this 
great natural resource to the mutual benefit 
of the United Sates and Canada serves as an 
unparalleled example of international co- 
operation and friendship. 

Nature endowed the Niagara River with all 
the attributes required for electric 
production on a massive scale, a large, uni- 
form flow, averaging 202,500 cubic feet pe 
second; a total descent of 326 feet, much 
it concentrated in the 8-mile stretch of falls 
and rapids, and a location near the popula- 
tion and industrial centers of both Canada 
and the United States. 

The 36-mile Niagara River empties four 
of the five Great Lakes, flowing from 
Erie into Lake Ontario. Goat Island, part of 
New York State, splits the river into tw? 
channels at the head of the upper rapids 
The greater part of the flow cascades o 
Canada’s Horseshoe Falls, which have a a 
length of 2,200 feet and ea drop of 176 feet: 
the American Falls are 1,000 feet wide 
182 feet high. The roar of the river dash- 
ing headlong over the falls emphasizes the 
aptness of the Indian name Niagara, Thun“ 
der of Waters.” 

The very factors that make Niagara Falls 
a rich source of power also make it one of 
the world’s great natural wonders. 
the very beginning of the falls’ car 
planned development for power p 
the United States and Canada, working t0” 
gether in harmony, have been at pains to 
maintain and enhance its breathtaking 
beauty. 

Formal international cooperation in thé 
provident use of the Niagara’s waters dates 
back to a 1909 treaty between the Uni 
States and Great Britain, under which diver- 
sion of water for power and industrial use 
on the American side was limited to 20, 
cubic feet per second and, on the Cana 
side, to 36,000 cubic feet. Starting wi 
World War II, when heightened indus 
activity greatly increased power needs, water 
diversion quotas were steadily raised for 
emergency purposes by notes exchanged be“ 
tween the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Canada in 1940, 1941, and 1948. 

In 1950, the United States and Canads 
concluded a treaty which, while increasing 
the amount of water diverted for power pro- 
duction, declared that, “in order to reserve 
sufficient amounts of water In the Niagara 
River for scenic purposes, no diversion® 

* * *shall be made for power purposes 
which shall reduce the flow over Niagar® 
Falls to less than 100,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond each day” during daylight hours of th® 
tourist season (April 1-October 31), During 
the rest of the year, the flow over the falls 
must be at least 50,000 cubic feet per sec“ 
ond. The diverted water is shared equall¥ 
by Canada and the United States, according 
to the terms of the treaty. 

The treaty also called for the construction 
of remedial works in the Niagara River to 
“enhance the beauty of the falls by distri- 
buting the waters so as to produce an un- 
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broken crestline on the falls.” To stem the 
erosion process that had caused the crest of 
the Horseshoe Falls to recede more than 865 
feet In the past 200 years. The Hydroelec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario and the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, cooperated in 
the building of a 13-gate control dam, now 
being expanded to 18 gates, on the Canadian 
Side of the river. The cost of the works 
Was borne equally by power entities in 
Canada and the United States. 

The waters of the Niagara were first used 
tor power on a significant scale in 1695, when 
a hydroelectri¢ power station was bulit in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. A number of small sta- 
tions, on both sides of the river, followed in 
the next two decades. Then, in 1917, The Hy- 
Groelectric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Which came into being in 1906 by act of the 
Ontario Legislature as a corporate body ad- 
Ministering a provincewide enterprise for the 
Production and distribution of electric power 
at cost, began construction of the falls’ first 
Breat power project. The first generating 
Unit was placed in service in 1922. Called 

Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Sta- 

No. 1., in honor of Ontario Hydro's first 
Chairman, the station was for many years 
the largest hydroelectric generating plant 
in the world: Its 10 generating’ units have 
A capacity of 440,000 kilowatts. 

But the power needs of Ontario grew so 
Tapidly during and after the Second World 
War that, within a few weeks after the ratifi- 
Cation of the 1950 United States-Canada 
treaty, Ontario Hydro began work on a vast 
New project more than three times as great as 

Sir Adam Beck No. 1 development. Lo- 
Cated adjacent to the first station on the 
Tiverbank near Queenstown, the Sir Adam 

k Generating Station No, 2, together with 
an associated pumping-generating station, 

an installed capacity of 1,370,000 
tts. 

The Sir Adam Beck Plant No. 2, officially 
Opened nas 16 generating units 
Powered by turbines. It operates on the 
ame fundamental plan as the other major 
hydroelectric stations on both sides of the 
Niagara River. Water is diverted from the 
tiver into intakes, concrete structures built 

el to the riverbank, Water enters 

gh slots in the yertical face, designed 
to Permit uniform flow under all river con- 
ditions. As n precaution against the influx 
Of ice, the tops of the slots are well below 
the normal river level. Control gates for 
the tunnels which carry the water to the 
Plant are immediately downstream from the 
intakes, 

There are 2 parallel tunnels, each 5% 
Miles long and 45 feet in diameter. The 

els pass directly under the city of 

Falls, Ontario, and empty their 
Water into an open canal leading to the 
Station’s forebay, a reservoir or pond at the 
of the penstocks (19-foot-diameter 
Steel tubes). The water rushes down from 
the top of the sheer cliff through 16 pen- 
"tocks. 1 for each generator, and hits the 
turbine runners, which are similar to paddle 
Wheels, The turbines, rotated by the rush- 
ing Waters very much in the manner of the 
lent waterwheel provide in turn the 
driving force to spin the generator shafts, 
thus generating electricity. 

The turbine runners are made of carbon 

and operate for about 4 years before 
Maintenance is required because of cavita- 
tion, according to engineers at the Sir Adam 
Beck Station No. 2. Because the areas of 
SQvitation cannot be predicted with cer- 
tainty, it has been found economical to op- 
fate the runners in their raw state, rather 
give them a protective coating in ad- 
Then, when the ravages of cavitation 

too severe for effective operation, the 
runners are repaired with a type 301 stainless 
Steel welded overlay. From 1,100 to 1,500 
of stainless steel are welded to the 
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runners of each turbine. No maintenance 
has been required by turbine runners after 
they have been overlaid, the engineers report. 

Power produced at the 2 Sir Adam Beck 
stations and at over 60 other hydroelectric 
and 4 major thermalelectric stations is fed 
by Ontario Hydro into a grid system which 
seryes an area of 250,000 square miles. The 
commission, which is financed by revenue 
from the sale of electricity and by issuing 
bonds, provides 90 percent of the power needs 
of Ontario. 

Ontario Hydro's grid system is intercon- 
nected with other grids extending over more 
than half the North American Continent. A 
power pool with a capacity of more than 
115 million kilowatts stretches from the 
James Bay watershed in northern Ontario, 
west to Montana, east to Maine, and south to 
the Gulf of Mexico, The electric power grid 
provides just one more example of Canadian- 
United States cooperation and interde- 
pendence. 

There was an example of good-neighbor 
cooperation, too, in the building of the new 
Robert Moses Niagara Powerplant of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
across the river from the two Sir Adam Beck 
stations. Ontario Hydro's infinitely detailed 
scale model of the Niagara River was used 
to locate, design, and detail the works re- 
quired for the Intakes of the Moses plant. 

In the spring of last year, the 13th and 
last generating unit went into service in the 
Moses plant, thereby assuring that the full 
share of water allotted to the United States 
for power generation could be used. 

There had long been a pressing need for 
additional hydroelectric power developments 
to serve the highly industrialized Niagara 
Falls-Buffalo area of New York State. The 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
was licensed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in 1958 to meet that need. : 

The authority's Niagara power project is 
the largest hydroelectric development in the 
Western World, with a total installed power 
capacity of 2,190,000 kllowatts, 1,950,000 kilo- 
watts at the Robert Moses plant, and 240,- 
000 at the Lewiston pump-generating plant. 

The $720 million project was financed en- 
tirely by capital raised from the sale of 
bonds to private investors. 

Like the Sir Adam Beck station described 

earlier, the Robert Moses plant consists basi- 
cally of an intake structure at the top of the 
gorge and generating equipment at the bot- 
tom connected by penstocks. The 2 river 
intake structures, located 2½ miles above 
the falls, are each 700 feet long, with 48 
slotted openings, the tops of which are 13 to 
26 feet below the river's surface. Rising im- 
pressively from the handsomely landscaped 
shoreline, behind the intakes, are two nickel 
stainless steel gate structures. Almost 100 
feet high and 55 feet wide, each structure 
contains a 49- by 68-foot vertical lift gate, 
which can be lowered to prevent water from 
entering the conduit to permit inspection or 
repairs. 
Type 316 stainless steel. with a nonrefiec- 
tive finish developed for architectural ap- 
plications was used for all exterior exposed 
surfaces of the structures, with the excep- 
tion of the hatch covers and access door 
panels. These, also made of type 316 stain- 
less, have a No. 6 architectural grade finish 
applied at the fabricator’s plant. Some 150,- 
000 pounds of the alloy were used in the 
structures, which were designed by the au- 
thority's engineers, Uhl, Hall & Rich. John 
B. Peterkin was consulting architect. 

A spokesman for the Power Authority of 
the State of New York explained, The 
intake gates and their function dictated the 
actual architectural shape and geometry of 
the enclosing structures. The extreme ver- 
ticality of this design requirement further 
influenced our selection of a metal-skin type 
enclosure, particularly from the standpoints 
of cost, ease of fabrication, installation and 
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meeting the requirements of our construc- 
tion progress schedule, in addition to the 
architectural durability and esthetics of the 
material.” 


Type 316 stainless and the finishes men- 
tioned above were selected only after many 
lengthy tests of a number of stainless steel 
alloys and finishes, the power authority 
spokesman pointed out. "These tests also 
included aluminum and various aluminum 
finishes, bronze, various paints applied to 
metals, painted coatings in general, porcelain 
finishes on various metals and even unusual 
metals for bullding purposes, such as vana- 
dium and titanium sheet. Because various 
areas on the project had a history of a highly 
corrosive atmosphere, test racks were con- 
structed at the site of the intake gate struc- 
ture and also between the site of the Lewis- 
ton pump-generating plant and a chemical 
plant. With proper normal maintenance we 
believe it reasonable to assume that the 
stainless steel skin as designed will remain 
functionally and esthetically acceptable for 
many, many years, and probably as long as 
the plant is in operation. Once all major 
construction in the adjacent areas has been 
completed and the structures are given a 
final cleaning it is expected that the panels 
will become considerably more self-cleaning 
and that maintenance will be kept to a 
minimum.” 

Water from the intakes courses through 
conduits over a 4%4-mile route to the fore- 
bay-afterbay of the Lewiston pump-generat- 
ing plant and to the power canal which takes 
it directly to the Moses plant. The Lewiston 
plant uses surplus power from the main 
plant to pump extra water, which is avail- 
able at night under the 1950 treaty, into a 
storage reservoir for use in the day, when less 
water can be diverted from the river. Dur- 
ing the peak power-demand periods of day- 
time, the stored water is released to flow 
through the Lewiston plant units which are 
reversed to function as power-producing tur- 
bine generators. This water then serves as 
fuel a second time, flowing from the reser- 
voir into the power canal and then to the 
Moses plant. 


An ancillary benefit of the Niagara power 
project has been a major redevelopment pro- 
gram to beautify the American side of the 
Niagara River. Prospect Park, near the 
brink of the American Falis, has been com- 
pletely rebuilt, and a 270-foot observation 
and elevator tower has been constructed by | 
the Niagara Frontier State Park Commis- 
sion. Scenic Niagara Parkway, replacing eye- 
sores that huddled near the river's edge, runs 
for 10 miles along the shore, affording a mag- 
nificent view of both the upper and lower 
river. Visitor facilities on Goat Island have 
been modernized, and the new American 
Rapids Bridge links the island to the 
mainiand. 


A recent major improvement of inferna- 
tional significance, which symbolizes the 
bridge of friendship and understanding 
which has so long existed between Canada 
and the United States, was the opening of 
the new Lewiston-Queenston Bridge last 
November. As the Evening Tribune of Wel- 
land and Port Colborne, Ontario, stated edi- 
torially at the time, the bridge represents 
“$16 million worth of confidence in develop- 
ment and friendship embracing Canada and 
the United States.” The newspaper pointed 
out that the new bridge is a reminder that 
“we really have something to talk about in 
our spirit of understanding with the United 
States and that we have both a right and a 
duty to reemphasize the proud and neigh- 
borly relationship.” 

The vast two-way traffic of tourists and 
business people traveling freely between the 
United States and Canada over the friendship 
bridges that span the Niagara River testifies 
each day to this historic neighborly 
relationship. 
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The Oxford Disaster—Price of Defiance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the State of Mississippi have 
focused worldwide attention on the re- 
sults of inflammatory behavior in an 
area of great sensitivity, school desegre- 
gation. The following articles provide 
valuable insights into the price of a 
course of defiance. They were written 
by a Mississippian, State Representative 
Karl Wiesenburg, of Jackson County, 
Miss., and were printed in the Chronicle, 
at Pascagoula, on December 17-21, 1962. 
I think the thoughtful and scholarly ap- 
proach of the author well merits the 
attention of all Members of Congress: 

Tur OXFORD DISASTER: Price or DEFIANCE 


(By Representative Karl Wiesenburg, 
Jackson County, Miss.) 
FOREWORD 

Legal means exhausted, physical defiance 
at an end, Gov. Ross Barnett submitted to 
Federal law enforcement on September 30, 
1962. That was not the end but the begin- 
ning of Mississippi's agony. For emotions 
that had been enflamed over the admission 
to the University of Mississippi of James 
Meredith, a Mississippian from Kosciusko, 
erupted into riot and murder. 

Since then, Mississippians have been 
washed by waves of accusations that attempt 
to place blame for the consequences of de- 
fiance on everything and everyone connected 
with the Federal Government, 

This booklet paints another picture. In it, 
State Representative Karl Wiesenburg, of 
Pascagoula, discusses the Meredith case in 
five chapters devoid of emotional fervor and 
inflammatory verbiage. A well-known legal 
scholar, Wiesenburg traces court actions that 
preceded Meredith's registration at Ole Miss. 
He discusses the Mississippi constitution that 
places our State’s sovereignty in a position 
subordinate to that of the United States and 
he asks, Was a solemn oath of office violated 
in Mississippi's handling of the Meredith 
case? 

No repentance, shame, or remose has been 
expressed by our political leaders since the 
Oxford tragedy, Wiesenburg points out, and 
he predicts that their continued defiance and 
their attitude that “we are Mississippians 
first, Americans second” will lead to even 
bloodier tragedy in the months to come. 

In the chilling words of his final chapter, 
Wiesenburg quotes the price of defiance: 
“Destruction, disgrace, disaster, and death.” 

The Wiesenburg articles first appeared on 
the editorial pages of the Chronicle. We 
think they are a major contribution to the 
welfare of Mississippi and form a reasoned 
viewpoint around which may rally all Mis- 
sissippians who are appalled at what is hap- 
pening In their State. It can be the founda- 
tion for their credo. 


Tra HARKEY, 
Editor and Publisher, the Chronicle, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
DECEMBER 31, 1962. 
PART 1: THE ROAD TO RIOT 


On September 10, 1962, Justice Black, 
speaking for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, reinstated a Federal court in- 
junction ordering the immediate admission 
of James A. Meredith to the University of 
Mississippi. 
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That evening a series of conferences was 
held by Mississippi's Gov. Ross R. Barnett. 
He was advised by lawyers of highest repute 
that no further legal action was possible. 
The Meredith case, which had been in the 
courts since May 31, 1961, had been finally 
terminated. He was told that regardless of 
the personal opinions, feelings and convic- 
tions of native-born Mississippi Federal 
district judges, they would carry out the 
mandate of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Governor knew that he was faced 
with only two alternatives: compliance or 
defiance. 

Governor Barnett's background counseled 
compliance. His religious convictions, legal 
training, and his duties and responsibilities 
as Governor of the State of Mississippi called 
for maintenance of peace and order, respect 
for constituted authority and obedience to 
law. 

On the other hand, his political career 
had been staked upon successfully main- 
taining segregation as Mississippi's primary 
policy. Hé had avidly sought and won the 
support of the powerful citizens councils. 
He had accepted their leaders into his con- 
fidence and as his trusted political advisers. 
His speeches reflected the official citizens 
councils position. Again and again, he had 
cried “never, never, never,” to the ever-in- 
creasing threat of the integration of the 
public schools of his State. 

This fateful day marked a day of decision 
for Mississippi. Had the Governor urged 
compliance, had he said that although he 
disagreed with the order of the U.S. Court, 
that the order would be obeyed, the tragedy 
of Oxford would not have taken place. The 
people of Mississippi would have followed 
his leadership. 

Instead, pressured by advisers who con- 
tinued to cry Never, never, never,” he led his 
State down a path that inevitably led to 
riot, destruction, and death. 

That night Governor Barnett denounced 
Justice Black's order as “illegal,” and said he 
“would not allow Meredith’s entrance at Ole 
Miss despite the order.” 

On September 13 Governor Barnett in a 
television address to the people of the State 
said, “No schools will be integrated while I 
am your Governor.” He submitted himself 
to the possibility of Federal imprisonment 
and declared, If there be any official who is 
not prepared to suffer imprisonment for this 
righteous cause, I ask him now to submit his 
resignation.” He invoked the doctrine of 
“interposition” and issued a proclamation 
placing the sovereignty of the State against 
the enforcement of the Court's decree. 

Governor Barnett’s words met with over- 
whelming public approval and support. Both 
of Mississippi's Senators, five of six Congress~ 
men and nearly all elective and appointive 
State, district, county, and municipal of- 
ficials strongly endorsed his actions. The 
Mississippi Legislature, meeting in special 
session, with only two dissenting votes, 
adopted resolutions commending him for his 
stand. Congratulatory resolutions, mes- 
sages, telegrams, telephone calls and letters 
from throughout the State and South flooded 
the capital. 

The voices urging caution were few. 
Congressman Frank Smith stated on Sep- 
tember 14 “Whether we like it or not the 
question of State versus Federal law was 
settled a hundred years ago.” He further 
said that Barnett’s acts “threaten the exist- 
ence of our great university” and that “Bar- 
nett would lead the State down another blind 
alley.” One of two members of the Missis- 
sippl Legislature who placed themselves on 
record as opposing the Governor, predicted 
that the result would be “strife, discord, and 


violence.” The other member foresaw “in- 
evitable bloodshed, insurrection, and 
anarchy.” The overwhelming roar of public 
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approval drowned out these few futile pro- 
tests. Indeed, anyone who dared to disagree 
with the Governor was immediately tagged as 
an “integrationist.” 

In the days that followed, the people of 
Mississippi were treated to the spectacle of 
their “Ross” twice successfully confronting 
Meredith and the Federal marshals and 
routing them. The enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple reached fever pitch. In this mass hys- 
teria reason and logic were abandoned. The 
leaders of nearly every community, bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, businessmen, and workers 
went on an orgy of rebellion against con- 
stituted authority and their Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The marshaling of the State highway 


- patrol, sheriffs, peace officers, and “deputies” 


on the campus of the University of Missis- 
sippi on September 26 to openly challenge 
the hated “feds” brought back visions of the 
War Between the States. A State senator 
prepared a resolution for introduction in 
the State Senate calling for Mississippi to 
secede from the Federal Union. Another 
State senator was cheered by his colleagues 
when he called for “victory regardless of 
the cost in money, regardless of the cost in 
3 regardless of the cost in human 

e” ; 

In this atmosphere of hate, it was inevit- 
able that blood would be shed. It simply 
became a question of whose blood, and 
when. 

The sudden capitulation by Governor Bar- 
nett on the afternoon of September 30 
shocked the State. Many refused to belleve 
that he had surrendered, The sheriffs 
peace officers standing by ready to oppose 
the Federal marshals had no advance warn- 
ing. Some organized hasty “posses” and 
sped to Oxford. Among the grim volun- 
teers” who appeared in the city of Oxford 
that tragic night were men who had 
organized, recruited and armed by peace of- 
ficers of the State sworn to maintain peace 
and order, Others were no better than 
members of a lynch-mob, and animated bY 
the same spirit. Denied their prey, they 
stoned Federal troops, including their ow? 
fellow Mississipplans in the National Guard, 
and made the peaceful city of Oxford a scen® 
of confusion, disorder and despair. 

Two men met their death that night 
scores were injured, property damage was 
high, and a great university was deluged in 
turn by Federal marshals, a rioting mob and 
Federal troops. 

We had not won the victory but indeed 
we had paid a price “regardless of money: 
regardless of prestige, and regardless of hu- 
man life.” 

PART 2: AN OATH VIOLATED? 

Many of Mississippi's lawyers, jurists, his- 
torians, businessmen and politicians have 
circulated propaganda purporting to give the 
people of the State and the Nation the 
“facts” about the Oxford disaster. 

Typical of these are articles by a former 
president of the American Bar Association. 
by the president of the University of South- 
ern Mississippi and a booklet published bY 
the Mississippi State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. ; These documents are remark- 
able in that they seek to justify the conduct 
of Governor Barnett as being lawful under 
the Constitution of the United States. They 
ignored the question of whether or not Gov- 
ernor Barnett's actions were illegal under 
the Constitution of the State of Mississippi- 

These sections of the Constitution of the 
State of Mississippi are applicable; 

Section 7 provides “nor shall any law be 
passed in derogation of the paramount al- 
leglance of the citizens of this State to the 
Government of the United States.” 3 

Section 8 makes U.S. citizenship para- 
mount to citizenship of Mississippi. 
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Section 268 provides that the Governor 
shall “solemnly swear that he will faithfully 
support the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi and obey the laws thereof.” 

Section 123 provides “the Governor shall 
see that the laws are faithfully effected.” 

Section 213A places the University of Mis- 
sissippi under the management and control 
of a board of trustees to be known as the 
board of trustees of State institutions of 
higher learning * * * such board shall per- 
form the high and honorable duties thereof 
to the greatest advantage of the people of 
the State of such educational institutions, 
uninfluenced by any political considera- 
tions,” 

Section 217 of the Constitution provides 
that “the Governor * * * shall have power 
to call forth the militia to execute the laws, 
Tepel invasion and to suppress riots and in- 
Surrections.” 

In the case of the State v. McPhail, the 
Mississippi Supreme Court, speaking of the 
Powers of the Governor of our State, said: 
“the constitutional and statutory provisions 
requiring the Governor to see that the laws 
are effected * * mean that the law 
shall be carried into effect, that they shall be 
enforced * * * not that there shall be an 
arbitrary enforcement by the executive of 
what he may consider the law to be, but 
the enforcement of judicial process that is, 
the enforcement of a right of remedy pro- 
Vided by law and judicially determined and 
Ordered to be enforced. * * All these pro- 
Visions when taken together mean that 
whatever the Governor does in the execution 
of the laws * must be * in strict 
Subordination to the general law of the 
land.” i 

In the case of Thomas v. Taylor the Mis- 
Sissippi Supreme Court said: 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
not merely a league of sovereign states, for 
their common defense against external and 
internal violence, but a supreme Federal 
Government, acting not only upon the sov- 
ereign members of the Union, but directly 
Upon all its citizens in their individual and 
Corporate capacities * This Constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance there- 
of, and treaties made under the author- 
ity of the United States, are declared to be 
the supreme law of the land; and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound there- 
by, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


“The Constitution of the United States 
Provides that the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and the members of the 
‘Several State legislatures, and all executive 
and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be 
bounded by oath or affirmation to support 
that Constitution. We cannot think that so 
important a provision in the paramount law 
Of the land was intended to be merely di- 
Tectory, and not absolutely necessary to be 
complied with.” 

In the case of Mississippi State Tar Com- 
mission v. Brown the Mississippi Supreme 
Court said: 

“The requirement that the members of 
Several State legislatures, and all executive 
and judicial officers, both of the United 
States, and of the several States, shall be 

by oath or affirmation to support the 
Constitution, imposes upon all those exer- 
Cising the powers of any office the duty of 
Supporting the Constitution, which carries 
With it the duty of careful examination of 
the Constitution, and of the construction 
Placed upon it by the highest Court 
Which interpretation Is binding upon every 
Officer of the Federal Government, and of the 
State government.” 

The law in Mississippi may be summarized 
thusly: 
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(a) The constitution of the State of Mis- 
sissippi expressly recognizes that the Federal 
law is the paramount law of the land. 

(b) The constitution of the State of Mis- 
sissippi vests full management and control 
of the affairs of the Universtiy of Mississippi 
in the board of trustees for the institutions 
of higher learning. This includes the ques- 
tion of the admission of students to the 
university. 

(c) Under the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi the Governor of the State has no 
authority or control of the internal affairs 


of the University of Mississippi, nor can he 


admit or deny admission to any student. 

(d) “Under the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi it is the duty of the Governor as 
the chief executive of the State to see that 
law and order is maintained in the State, 
and to suppress riots and insurrections, 

(e) Under the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi the Governor cannot determine 
what the law is, or what laws should be 
obeyed, but he is bound under his oath of 
office to enforce the laws of the land as 
1 determined by the courts of the 
and. 

(f) Under the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi neither the State legislature nor 
the State courts can interfere with the en- 
forcement of the final decrees of the Federal 
courts of the United States. 

(g) The Mississippi Supreme Court, con- 
struing the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi and the Constitution of the 
United States, has held that the interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution of the United 
States by the Supreme Court of the United 
State are binding upon all State officials 
and constitute “the law of the land.” 


Governor Barnett clearly acknowl- 
edged that he had no statutory or con- 
stitutional authority to interfere with 
the admission of James Meredith to the 
university. In a letter dated October 25, 
1962, he wrote the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools as 
follows: 

All statutory and constitutional authority 
for operating the State institutions of higher 
learning in Mississippi is in the hands of 
the duly appointed members of the board 
of trustees of State institutions of higher 
learning. It is not my wish or purpose to 
accept or assume any of these prerogatives. 


If Governor Barnett had admitted that 
this was the law on September 10 in- 
stead of waiting until October 25, the 
tragedy at Oxford would not have taken 
place. 

Did he violate his solemn oath of of- 
fice to “faithfully support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the con- 
stitution of the State of Mississippi and 
obey the laws thereof 


Toleration of Inconveniences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial in the Cannelton (Ind.) 
News notes the many discomforts which 
often accompany construction and prog- 
ress. In the spring and summer of 
1963 the public of Cannelton, Ind., will be 
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amidst the construction of Cannelton 
locks and dams. This is only typical of 
progressive areas around the country. 
Tolerance and good will of the public is 
indeed appreciated,.for we must realize 
the inconveniences which arise with 
these developments. Only through these 
inconveniences. of progress are we able 
to provide the needed improvements for 
a better, cleaner, and more healthy 
nation. 

Mr. President, I believe this editorial 
warrants my colleagues attention, and 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 5 

From the Cannelton (Ind.) News] 
BR TOLERANT OF INCONVENIENCES 


Cannelton is launched into a period of 
considerable construction. Not only will 
Cannelton locks and dam bring extensive 
commotion our way in the summer of 1963, 
we will find programs going on right here at 
home that will have our streets torn up, dust 
flying in abundance and many inconven- 
iences. 

That is always. the case when a city 
launches widespread improvements. 

In the spring and summer of 1963, Can- 
neltonians will see work going on in im- 
proving the present water system and also 
development of a sewage treatment plant 
here. This means considerable digging. 
That brings on dust and other probiems. 

There is no way out. Cannelton will be 
a better, cleaner, more healthy community 
when all the work is done. However, to get 
it done, we will have our hardships. But 
let us endure them patiently. For without 
them, we could not get the things that we 
need and must have to keep us rolling along 
the road to complete modernization of our 
facilities. 

Not only will the digging cause us dis- 
comforts, it will keep our streets torn up and 
hold up extensive spring and summer re- 
pairs that generally keep these streets 
smooth and ready for auto traffic. There 
will be some patching to keep the streets 
smooth as possible. However, it would be 
foolish to spend great sums of money to 
repair streets that will be torn up. 

We are pointing all of this out because 
we know such hardships are coming. At 
the same time, we have great respect for 
the tolerance and good will of our people. 
Thus, properly informed, we expect them to 
react with consideration for the people who 
are doing this work and the public officials 
who authorized it. It is all for our own 
good, we simply must put up with the in- 
conveniences that will come with these 
developments. There is no other way, so 
let's all make the best of it. 


A $5.6 Billion Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, it is 
a logical presumption here in Washing- 
ton that once the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee struggles through the tax pro- 
posals for 1963, the next matter on their 
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agenda might well be the administra- 
tion's schemes to socialize our medical 
services. 

This prospect draws consistent interest 
throughout the country, and the Harvey, 
III., Tribune, in its issue of Thursday, 
March 28, editorially commented on cer- 
tain phases of the proposal. This com- 
ment is worthy of attention and study 
to emphasize the consistent interest of 
the country, and I ask leave to place this 
article into the Recorp at this point. 

The article follows; 

A $5.6 BILLION NAME 


The bill providing for health care for the 
elderly which has been introduced in this 
Congress varies from the medicare bill of last 
year only in minor details. It would bring 
everyone drawing social security benefits 
under the Federal tent whether or not they 
wanted or needed the aid. 

Administration estimates place the cost 
at $5.6 billion over a 4-year period, and 
that is hardly pin money, particularly when 
looked at in the light of current budget and 
tax problems. Other estimates, from in- 
formed sources, place the possible figure at 
twice that sum. 

Peter Edson, a well-known Washington 
columnist, provides an interesting footnote 
to the proposal. An effort is being made to 
get rid of the name “medicare,” which is in 
obvious bad odor in and out of Congress, 
and to substitute a term such as hospital 
insurance. But social security is not insur- 
ance in any accepted sense of the term, and 
the Internal Revenue Service itself is author- 
ity for that statement. In the case of an 
Amish farmer who refused to make his social 
security payments on the grounds it was 
insurance, the IRS ruled that it was a tax. 
And it seized and sold the farmer's horses 
in order to meet the tax. 

That aside, the American Medical Associa- 
tion News does á good job of summing up 
the grave faults in the bill in these words: 
“It would lower the quality of health care, 
it would lead to the decline of voluntary 
health insurance and prepayment plans, it 
would take another bite out of the take-home 
pay of America’s wage earners to provide 
benefits for millions who can well afford to 
take care of themseives, and it would impose 
Government controls on medical practice.” 

It would be hard to think of a more dismal 
prospect than that. 


Dollars for Veterans Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
written by Stan Allen, executive secre- 
tary of the American Council of the 
World Veterans Federation, and which 
appeared in the December 1962 World 
Veteran magazine: 

DOLLARS FOR VETERANS OVERSEAS 
(By Stan Allen) 

More than $26 million in American veter- 
ans’ and survivors’ benefits are sent out of 
the United States every year by the U.S. 
Veterans’ Administration in pursuit of wan- 
dering ex-GI's and their legal dependents 
all over the world—and the volume will 
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probably increase gradually for years to 
come. 

Veterans’ dollars are now being injected 
at the rate of over $2 million a month into 
the economic bloodstream of more than a 
hundred countries ranging from the lonely 
Solomon Islands of the Pacific—where a 
single pensioner resides—to booming Italy 
with its record total of 7,500 U.S. bene- 
ficiaries. 

Yet this dollar impact represents less than 
a third of all the money spent overseas at 
the direction of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. It does not include the additional $57 
million a year disbursed just in the Philip- 
pine Islands alone to citizens of that Re- 
public who served under the American flag 
in war and peace. 

Altogether, VA's total oversea expendi- 
tures exceed $83 million in annual pension 
payments, service-connected disability com- 
pensation, insurance benefits and readjust- 
ments stipends for a worldwide army of some 
80,000 veterans, widows, orphans, depend- 
ent parents and, here and there, a few ex- 
girl-friends. 

No records are kept on the ratio of US. 
citizens to noncitizens among these bene- 
ficiaries because citizenship is not a factor 
in qualifying for benefits administered by 
the VA. However, each is either a former 
U.S. serviceman or the dependent of a former 
GI and, as such, is just as qualified as any 
stay-at-home American. Nor does the 
United States presume to tell beneficiaries 
where they may live. In fact the Govern- 
ment goes to unusual lengths to honor com- 
mitments to its pensioners wherever they 
may be. 

The record shows they may be almost any- 
where. $ 

Here, for example, is a numerical break- 
down, published for the first time, showing 
as of June 30, 1961, the location by world 
regions of VA's beneficiaries abroad: 


Compen-| Read- 
Area sationand|justment) Total 
pensions | benefits 
Africa „ 29 0 99 
Asia. 57,717 1.942 50. 600 
Europe. > eS 16, 348 Hi 16, 780 
North America (Can- 

ala, Moxico, and Her- 

WIG Re chat ioe 3,922 123 4,045 
South America... 425 0 425 
Australasia... 419 0 419 
Central America... 0 2H) 
Own Re 2 0 2 
West Indies... 258 0 258 

Total. . 430 2, 60 81, 936 


| Includes 58,672 Filipinos, 


Here, too, also published for the first time, 
is a sampling of how payments are distrib- 
uted in a single region—in this instance. 
Europe, because it has the largest number of 
beneficiaries, again excepting the Philip- 
pines. The VA dollar payments that follow 


are totals in 26 European jurisdictions for 
the month of October 1961: 


Portugelon loan sense $9, 299 
S —— a E E EE 4,313 
Senne a 10, 243 
Coo TTT 10. 792 
Sl sa ans 44, 550 
Switeerland=...cescac Er knta nee 7, 738 
Wusoslawias sn leo os a 26, 212 

ROW Ss eae Sate eee 1, 377, 269 


American taxpayers (including veterans) 
who foot this bill are mostly unaware of the 
percentage of VA benefits spent abroad by 
virtue of the foreign residence of the recipi- 
ents, And compared to the full cost of the 
whole American veterans program the vol- 
ume of exported dollars is not especially sig- 
nificant. In fact they total less than 2½ 
cents of each dollar committed to pensions 
and compensation which account for $3.5 
billion of the annual VA budget. (With 
total expenses in the current fiscal year of 
$5.2 billion, the Veterans’ Administration is 
the largest single independent agency in the 
U.S. Government and, outside military com- 
mitments, is the most expensive item in the 
entire Federal budget.) 

By far the biggest of all VA oversea opera- 
tions is still centered, of course, in Manila 
where—except for the World War II years— 
some form of U.S. veterans contact facility 
has been maintained since 1922. In the 
years before World War II the peak U.S. vet- 
erans load in the Philippines reached 7,500. 
But after the war the VA had to establish 
a regular regional office in Manila to adjudi- 
cate the claims and meet the needs of some 
334,000 Filipino veterans und their depend- 
ents. 

When America relinquished its sovereignty; 
it did not, however, relinquish its obligation 
to Filipinos who served under the American 
flag. In 1946, following establishment of the 
independent Republic of the Philippines, the 
U.S. Congress enacted a law authorizing con- 
tinuance of VA's regional Manila office until 
1970. Today, 58,672 Filipino veterans and 
their dependents draw VA benefits. Thou- 
sands of wartime guerrillas and irregulars are 
also still pressing their own claims for bene- 
fits. All recordkeeping is centered in Manila 
and Filipino payments are made in pesos 
rather than dollars. 

A special program of American grants also 
exists in the Philippines for hospitalization 
of veterans from the Commonwealth and 
recognized guerrilla veterans of World War 
II. This program is scheduled to end next 
year. 

The program developed as a result of the 
construction by the United States in 1955 of 
the 722-bed Veterans Memorial Hospital in 
Quezon City, completed at a cost of nearly 
$9%4 million. It is generally considered to be 
one of the finest hospitals of its kind in the 
Far East. 

(The writer was privileged to attend the 
hospital dedication ceremonies in November 
1955 as a guest of the late President Magsay- 
say, with a party that included the then 
VA Administrator Hervey Higley and Repre- 
sentative OLIN Teacue of Texas, then as now 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives and a strong 
advocate of justice for Filipino veterans. 
The structure compares favorably with the 
best VA hospitals in America.) 

And how long, it may be asked, will the 
distribution of this global largesse be 
continuing? 

The end is not in sight. Some years ago 
a Special U.S. Commission on Veterans 
Benefits headed by Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
and appointed ‘by then President Eisen- 
hower attempted to estimate both costs and 
the size of the veterans’ population in the 
future. Assuming no future wars to alter 
the existing balances, these experts foresaw 
a peak of 78 million wartime veterans 
their families by 1965, representing 41 per- 
cent of the total increasing U.S. population · 
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By 1975, they estimated, there would still be 
65 million veterans and families although 
they would represent only 29 percent of the 
expanding population. And pension and 
Compensation costs continue to rise propor- 
tionately with increasing age even as the 
ranks dwindle numerically. 

Past experience is another guideline. Few 
Americans—or others—realize that VA bene- 
Ats are still being paid today to a handful 
of dependents from America's war with 
Mexico (1846-1848) and to more than 3,000 

x dependents of the American Civil War (1861- 
65) and to veterans and dependents of all 
Subsequent wars in which America has par- 
ticipated. Indeed, the last veterans’ depend- 
ent of the American Revolution (1775-83) 
did not die until 1906—at the age of 92. 

Clearly, American veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and Korea and their de- 
Pendent next-of-kin will be drawing bene- 
fits of some form or another far into the 
Ast century—always providing, of course, 
Mankind finds it possible at long last to 
achieve the goal of permanent peace with 
freedom for which so many of the world’s 
People and so much of its treasure have been 
Sacrificed. 


Cotton Mills Seek Equality in Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


— Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star of this date 
Carries a very interesting article on the 
two-piece cotton situation. The article 
Was written by Don Bacon, a staff writer 
for the newspaper. 

The thought occurred to me that this 
treatment of an important subject would 
be of interest to our colleagues. There- 
fore, I request unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 

‘CORD. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 2. 
1963 
Corrom MILLS SEER EQUALITY IN SUBSIDY 
(By Don Bacon) 

In the United States a textile mill pays 
$172.50 for a bale of raw cotton. For the 
Same cotton, a foreign mill pays only $130. 

That difference in cost, 642.50, is the crux 
at a problem plaguing the American cotton 

lustry. At long last, businessmen and law- 

Makers believe, a solution may be at hand. 

Congress is due soon to vote on a new sub- 
Sidy, designed to reduce the cost of price- 
Supported domestic cotton fiber to the man- 
Ufacturer and thus to make American textiles 
More competitive in the world market. 

Mill operators believe the subsidy will help 
to end a slump that has existed in the cotton 

e industry for several years. With Gov- 
ernment price assistance on the cost of cot- 
fiber, textile manufacturers foresee a 
reversal of the steepening decline in US. 
Cotton textile exports and a halt to the 
Steady rise in textile imports. 
WOULD BENEFIT CONSUMERS 


A reduction in the cost of raw cotton, 
Which can represent as much as 50 percent 
Of the total cost of a piece of cloth, would 
naturally bring about a lowering of consumer 
Prices for shirts, dresses, underwear, and 
Other cotton goods, textile manufacturers 
contend. 
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Lower prices, they argue, would win back 
to domestic producers some of the market 
they have lost to cheaper foreign imports, 

Textile imports, according to Agriculture 
Department figures, have increased an av- 
erage of 22 percent a year during the last 
6 years, while cotton textile exports have 
declined an average of 6 percent a year. In 
1960, for the first time in history, American 
imports of cotton textiles exceeded exports. 

Problems of domestic cotton producers 
have been heightened by a sharp rise in the 
use of synthetic fibers, such as rayon, nylon 
and acrylic, as substitutes for cotton, Some 
mills have been switching from cotton to 
rayon, which costs less and has many of 
cotton’s characteristics. 

Although cotton no longer is the domi- 
nant economic force in this country that 
it once was, the industry still throws a lot 
of weight around on Capitol Hill. And 
Congress cautiously is refusing to act on 
relief legislation until the industry decides 
how much of a subsidy it will settle for. 

The Kennedy administration has offered 
to support legislation to subsidize part of 
the g -cent-a-pound difference between 
American cotton sold at home and that sold 
to other countries at the lower world prices, 

Textile manufacturers say they desperately 
need Government assistance. But so far 
they have refused to consider anything less 
than the full 8% cents. The Government 
believes about 5 cents fs a fair subsidy. con- 
sidering the transportation and other ex- 
penses incurred by competing foreign im- 


President Kennedy, who calls the two- 
price cotton situation “a unique burden” 
on American mills, had expected quick 
action from Congress, Some administration 
policymakers had hoped for legislation by 
the end of march. 

They had not reckoned, however, on the 
impasse between the Government's subsidy 
offer and the industry's 8'4-cent-a-pound 
demand. The House Agriculture Committee, 
which must draw up the final bill, began 
cotton hearings early this month, but re- 
cessed until some agreement, or compromise, 
could be worked out by cotton interests, 

Observers believe the cotton industry may 
be willing to accept a 7-cent subsidy this 
year, with some assurance that the entire 
differential would come next year. Publicly, 
though, the industry is firm. 

“Compromise is definitely not in the air,” 
says a delegate just returned from the Ameri- 
can Textile Manufacturers Institute conven- 
tion at Hollywood, Fla. 

Meanwhile, domestic cotton consumption 
is sharply declining. With the prospect of 
lower priced cotton, mills are reluctant to 
maintain their inventories. Cotton textile 
imports for the first 11 months of 19C2 were 
up 71 percent from the year before. In addi- 
tion, the use of synthetics rose 25 percent. 

FURTHER DECLINE SEEN 


Use of cotton by U.S. mills is expected to 
decline by about 700,000 bales in the 1962 
63 season, despite prospects for a near-record 
cotton crop. 

Much has happened to cotton since Sena- 
tor James H. Hammond, of South Carolina, 
arose on the Senate floor in 1858 to warn his 
colleagues that “cotton is king” in economic 
and political power. s 

Consumption, except for the extraordinary 
demands during the war years, reached a 
peak around 1930. Depression, uneconomi- 
cal farming methods, clothing 
fashions (toward lighter fabrics), lack of 
technological advancement in the textile in- 


dustry, development of new synthetic fab- 


rics, and the boll weevils, all have contributed 
to cotton’s troubles. 

Thirty years ago, cotton had about 93 per- 
cent of the total fiber market; today it has 
about 67 percent. In the last 12 years, the 
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consumption of cotton per person in the 
United States has dropped from 30 pounds to 
22 pounds. 

The inability of the various segments of 
the cotton industry to agree on a legislative 
remedy could be damaging, warns Charles S. 
Murphy, Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

“There are 50 many people who need cot- 
ton legislation so badly that they are sim- 
ply going to have to get together.“ he says. 


Youth Unemployment: Effective Local 


Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, effective 
programs on the local level are being 
undertaken to meet the problem of youth 
unemployment and juvenile delinquency. 

Local programs efficiently handling 
youth problems have been overlooked by 
Federal planners in their excited eager- 
ness to spawn new governmental agen- 
cies. 

The following Life editorial describes 
programs in Georgia and California, and 
an article in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor tells about an effort in Chicago: 

From Life magazine, Apr. 5, 1963] 
Two New Wars To CURB JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

With a substantial percentage of the U.S. 
prison population under 21, one can easily 
get the impression that juvenile delinquen- 
cy is virtually insoluble. Fortunately that 
isn't true. Two dramatic new approaches to 
the problem, both preventive in nature, have 
just been instituted in Georgia and Califor- 
nia. In Georgia the aim is to scare; in Cali- 
fornia it is to teach. 

Georgia's “Operation Teenager” puts half 

a dozen inmates of the State's Industrial 
Institute for Boys, all between 16 and 20 
and all volunteers, before high school audi- 
ences to explain how they wound up in pris- 
on. None is serving less than 4 years; one 
committed 75 burglaries, one got life for 
murder. Here are some of the things they 
say: 
“I met a couple of fellows and decided 
that I was a man and they were men and 
I looked up to them. We bought guns, I 
stole a car and we went on a long spree. 
Finally out of money, I went in alone with a 
32 caliber pistol in my belt and robbed a 
cafe.” 

“We lived like kings, but only at night in 
dark alleys and beer joints. Everthing I 
started I quit. Maybe that’s why I was 
caught. I've always been a quitter.” 

“My parents got me out of trouble and 
asked me to avoid the crowd I ran around 
with. I took this as a poke in the face.” 

Teenage reaction to these stories is a mix- 
ture of amazement, shock, and tears, Indus- 
trial Institute Superintendent Walter Mat- 
thews, who conceived the idea, is now getting 
more invitations for his boys than he can 
handle; the Governor is considering making 
a movie on what they say for statewide dis- 
tribution and out-of-State educators are 
interested in the experiment. 

The news from California concerns high 
school dropouts. A Los Angeles housewife, 
Mrs. Lester Stewart (a depression dropout 
herself), has organized Dropouts Anony- 
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mous, now incorporated with 90 members, 
some of them with police records, Mrs. 
Stewart's primary aim is not to get them 
back into high school but into vocational 
schools like Pacific States University, where 
34 are now working on BS, degrees in elec- 
tronics and engineering and getting mostly 
A's and B's. She operates on practically no 
money, aided by a handful of friends and 
her husband, who makes coffee for Friday- 
night AA-type sessions in the Stewart home. 

There is no broad agreement among our 
hardest-thinking sociologists on a master 
antidote to juvenile crime. But the Georgia 
and California experlments—along with or- 
ganizations like Big Brothers of America, 
Inc., which now has chapters in 28 States 
and Canada—do suggest that the volunteer- 
worker approach has undeveloped potential. 
More power to Superintendent Matthews, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and others like them. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 22, 1963] 
Door OPENS To YOUTH GANGS 

Cuicaco—A wide-open door at Erie 
Neighborhood House has let in boy groups 
that are commonly called gangs. These are 
teenagers from low-income families who or- 
dinarily form themselves into clubs without 
adult guidance for activities of their own. 

“You can hold your meetings here,” the 
understanding Erie House workers told the 
boys. “Just come. We won't make you 
join anything.” 

“Honest? We don’t have to go to ceramics 
class or woodshop or anything??? 

“No. Just come and we'll give you a room 
for your club.” Rey, Dick Prosser, in charge 
of group. activities, and his young Mexican 
assistant, Joe Davila, gained the confidence 
of a number of neighborhood group leaders, 
and the boys came. 

IDENTITIES KEPT 

All the groups have kept their identity— 
the Latin Aces, the Lazy Devils, the Royal 
Knights, the Turtle Techs, and a number of 
others. 

The Gaylords, a leading group in local 
teenage society, joined the march to Erle 
House, but this group has been able to estab- 
lish its own headquarters with a charter 
which the city makes available to supervised 
clubs. However, the Gaylords still meet at 
Erie House to play basketball and to partici- 
pate in the teen council, along with some 
eight other groups represented. 

The teen council is a means for giving 
the youngsters a chance to participate in 
decisionmaking for the community. It is 
made up of two delegates from each club and 
meets monthly at Erie House. Recently, 
when adult community organizations came 
together to discuss neighborhood problems, 
the teen council sent delegates and partici- 
pated. 

BUSINESS MEETING 


The Latin Capris, the Titans, and the 
White Angoras, a girl group, assisted in 
ushering. This was an important first step 
in bringing the gangs into the whole com- 
munity organization and appears promising, 
although- some of the young delegates 
thought the mass meeting “dull.” 

What do gangs do when they meet at Erie 
House? Take a look at the Tuesday night 
meeting of the Royals, boys in the 13- to 
16-year-old range. One of the smallest of 
the 16 lads present sits casually on a table 
and speaks authoritatively as presiding 
officer pro tem. 

“We've got to have officers,” says this lad, 
Ralph Mascripinto. “We need a president, 
a vice president, a secretary, and a treasurer 
and I think we ought to have a sergeant at 
arms, Raise your hands if you want five 
officers.” 

DELEGATES TO COUNCIL 


“Okay, now we'll vote.” Of course, Ralph 
got elected president. Next project is to 
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raise money so the boys can rent a club- 
house (possibly an old vacant storefront). 
Most of the boys have jobs and can pay 
dues. If they are financially able, have 
three adult spo , agree to close meet- 
ings at 10:30 nightly, and are willing to have 
police officers visit their club regularly, they 
will be able to get a charter from the State. 

When this happens, says the Reverend Mr. 
Prosser, the boys will probably still maintain 
their association with the neighborhood 
house, going with settlement leaders on trips 
around the city and into the country, en- 
joying athletic facilities of the neighborhood 
house, and sending delegates to the Teen 
Council. Some may even enroll in classes, 
knowing they don’t have to. 


Foreign Aid Won’t Improve Lot of Under- 
developed Nations Unless Population 
Growth Rate Declines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
William H. Draper on March 15 ad- 
dressed the Commonwealth Club of Cal- 
ifornia on the subject of “Foreign Aid 
Won't Improve Lot of Undeveloped Na- 
tions Unless Population Growth Rate 
Declines.” 

General Draper, investment banker, 
former Under Secretary of the Army, 
and Chairman of President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Foreign Aid, has in my 
opinion made statements which merit 
the attention of all readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

His speech follows: 

Foretcn Arp Won't Improve Lor or UN- 
DERDEVELOPED NATIONS UNLESS POPULATION 
GROWTH Rate DECLINES 

(By Gen. William H. Draper, Jr.) 

The present excessive rate of population 
growth threatens the peace, security and 
well-being of the entire human race at least 
to the same degree as does the nuclear bomb. 

Too rapidly growing population is already 
preventing, in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the per capita increase in living stand- 
ards promised to their people and necessary 
to peaceful future development, 

More than 60 billion American dollars have 
been given or loaned as foreign economic 
aid since World War 11. 

For the past 10 years, three-fourths or 
more of our economic aid has gone to help 
the less developed countries. 

UNDEVELOPED NATIONS HAVE U.N. MAJORITY 
With a combined population of about a 

billion and a half people they now wield the 
majority vote in the United Nations. They 
are largely uncommitted in the cold war, are 
burdened by ignorance and weighed down 
by poverty. 

Unless these many millions share in some 
of the benefits of modern living, unless their 
hopes of improved conditions are at least 
partially realized, we can look forward only 
to revolt and bloody civil war. 

These societies are largely illiterate, and 
have little technical experience either in 
ae in industry, or even in agricul- 
ure. 


FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE A YEAR 


The world census is now going up more 
than 5,000 every hour, about 50 million 
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people a year. The annual increase is grow- 
ing larger year by year. 

In this decade alone, the crop of new- 
comers, according to United Nations esti- 
mates, will exceed the combined numbers 
living today in Germany, France, the United 
States and Russia. 

Just 10 years ago, the population of the 
world was about 2½ billion people; it had 
increased only 1 billion in the previous 50 
years,. But another half billion was added 
in the last 10. 

If present growth rates continue there 
would be a further increase of 3 billion in 
this century, more than doubling the 1963 
population within the next 40 years. 

BIRTH RATES UP, DEATH RATES DOWN 

Modern medicine, antibiotics and better 
child care have brought death rates tumbling 
rapidly down throughout the world. The 
comparatively high birth rates so n 
during past centuries to maintain the world’s 
population in the face of pestilence and 
plague are still being maintained. 

Birth rates must be brought into reagon- 
able relationship to death rates. Otherwise 
the peril is great. 

In 1948, as Under Secretary of the Army: 
I had responsibility for supervising our oc- 
cupation of Japan. With a group of busi- 
nessmen invited by the Army, I visited Japan 
to review the economic policies of our mili- 
tary government there. 

JAPANESE TOOK ACTION 


American medical science had stamped 
out plagues and disease that in past years 
had taken heavy toll of Japanese lives. How” 
ever, this achievement had already throw? 
Japan’s birth and death rates rates badly 
out of balance. d 

The Japanese leaders themselyes recog” 
nized this threat. Through education, leg- 
islatlon, and by drastic measures such 8 
legalized abortion which we do not approve: 
the Japanese people successfully red 
their rate of population growth and brought 
it into line with the capacity of thelr econ- 
omy. 

PLANS NEGATED BY POPULATION GROWTH 


India too is wakening to the necessity of 
keeping its huge population within bounds- 
In attempting to bring the food supply above 
the subsistence level, India has had to find 
food for 7 or 8 million new Indian mouths 
each year. The Government hopes that edu- 
cation, contraception and voluntary steriliza~ 
tion may some day keep down the mounting 
population, 

In 1961 census counts showed nearly 30 
million more Indians and 6 million morë 
Pakistanis than Government estimates 
predicted. The previous development plans 
were completely inadequate and had to be 
drastically revised. 

A few months ago I spent several days in 
northeast Brazil. There a poverty-stricke? 
25 million is increasing by nearly 3.5 percent 
a year. At this rate the population of north- 
east Brazil would increase in the next hun“ 
dred years not 3 or 4 times, but 20 times, tO 
500 million people. 

The present average income in northeast 
Brazil is estimated at only $100 per capits- 
Present increases in agricultural and indus- 
trial production are less each year than 
the rate of population increase, so the des- 
perately low per capita income is declining: 
PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED ACTION 


For all of Latin America food production 
and food consumption are less today, 
capita, than before World War II. No wonder 
Castro has such an appeal. 

I served as chairman of a Presidential com- 
mittee asked by President Eisenhower to 
recommend future U.S. policy in foreign 
aid, After exhaustive investigation and dis- 
cussion, we felt compelled to recommend that 
the U.S. Government “assist those countries 
with which it is cooperating in economic 
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aid programs, on request, in the formulation 
Of their plans designed to deal with the prob- 
lem of rapid population growths’ and 
“strongly support studies and appropriate re- 
Search * * * to meet the serious challenge 
Posed by rapidly expanding populations.” 

CHURCH OPPOSITION NOT OVER FAMILY PLAN- 

NING 

The Government's unwillingness to act in 
this area stems from Catholic opposition to 
So-called artificial birth control. Public 
Opinion, however, judging from every poll 

overwhelmingly favors assisting for- 
eien countries in the population and birth 
Control field when they ask for our help. 

Actually, I do not believe that the Catholic 
and non-Catholic positions are as far apart 
uu has been commonly supposed. Pope Pius 
XII stated some 10 years ago that “we 
affirm the legitimacy and at the same time 

limits—in truth very wide—of a regula- 
tion of offspring.” 

The eminent Catholic, Dr. John Rock, of 
the Harvard Medical School has stated flatly 
that Catholics and non-Catholics do not dis- 
agree over the objectives of family planning 

t only over methods. 

The National Institutes of Health now 
Supervise the spending each year of many 
hundred million dollars in research to im- 
Prove the health and postpone the death 
Cycle of the American people, compared with 

than 3 million they reported recently 
tor research on human reproduction which 
ould affect the birth cycle. 

Let me propose what should be an accept- 
able solution to all. First, the dangers to 

ty of excess population growth should 
be frankly and openly recognized by our Gov- 
trument, by the Catholic Church, and by all 
dur people generally. Second, birth control 
mould not be imposed on anyone. Third, 
dach individual and each religion and each 
Sountry should apply only those controls 
Considered admissible by their own con- 
zelence and their own religious or national 
Customs. 


This solution would mean no imposition of 
birth control by its advocates and no impo- 
tition of veto power by its opponents. 
ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOORS 


Question. A professor told us Don't worry 
t birth control, there are 26 billion acres 
perate land, 1 acre can support 160 


ition growth is faster, you have less to di- 
Vide among more people. Increased produc- 
tion should come first. 

Question. If there were no wars? Answer. 
Even after World War II, there were more 

le on earth than before. Population 
Pressure on Japan led to Pearl Harbor. 
gaining 15 to 20 million people a 
i Siberia is almost unpopulated. 
think this is basic to Sino-Soviet situation 


Question. Are U.S. technical foreign-aid 
Programs as effective as more obvious Soviet 
ction aid? Answer. Our programs 
ae not perfect, but haye accomplished 
ion of Europe and staved off com- 
™Munism in undeveloped countries. Theirs, 
mall in proportion, are largely for propa- 
Question. Should nations strive to main- 
tain optimum population levels? Criteria? 
Answer. Population growth should be well 
below gross national product increase—so 
there will be an improving, not a downward 
or Static, standard of living. 
Question. How answer Dr. Clark's state- 
ènt that Britain's decline in world status 
largely due to birth restrictive measures? 
Answer. Britain, with about 30 million peo- 
controlling about two-thirds of the 
World, was unnatural situation—could not be 
expected to continue when Industrial reyo- 
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lution spread to others. I doubt if popula- 
tion question was factor. 

Question. Does economic prosperity de- 
pend on population growth? Answer. No, 
though some slow increase is probably de- 
sirable. Our population growth rate is about 
the same as India, 1.7 a year, which we are 
apparently able to absorb although we're 
chewing up acreage all over the country. 
Our problem is the tremendous new capital 
required for water, schools, highways, and 
other construction needs. With us, too, if 
growth is too rapid, slums will increase and 
our living conditions decline. 

Question. Could Brazil feed all South 
America? Answer. In northeastern Brazil 
they're getting about a million additional 
people each year. The area, largely in sugar, 
can’t support many more. Slums in Recife 
and Rio are unbelievable—800,000 people in 
Rio squat in shacks made out of tin and 
pieces of wood. Millions of acres are not cul- 
tivated, or even surveyed. An agronomist 
told me first thing needed would be aerial 
survey, then a crop study. I asked how much 
it was then cost to set up one family in 
business. Answer: $27,000. 


Garden City Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Supports Herlong-Baker Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Garden City Junior 
Chamber of Commerce recently adopted 
a resolution in support of the Herlong- 
Baker tax bill, following which I re- 
ceived a letter from the president, 
Jonathan Hicks, which reads as follows: 

We, the members of the Garden City 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, at a recent 
meeting adopted a resolution to express to 
you our support for the Herlong-Baker tax 
measure 


It is our belief that the Herlong-Baker 
bill represents the best, currently available 
proposal for reducing the tax burden on the 
American people and American business. 

Moreover, we strongly favor the postpone- 
ment feature of Herlong-Baker, which, as 
we understand it, would provide that after 
2 years of the 5-year Herlong-Baker ap- 
proach, tax cuts would be granted only if 
the Federal budget were in balance. We 
believe this is a sane and sensible way to 
begin controlling the alarming expenditures 
of the Federal Government. 

We favor the Herlong-Baker approach to 
tax reform in addition, because it contains 
none of the oppressive reform measures pro- 
posed by the President. In our community, 
and the other communities which you repre- 
sent, the 5-percent floor on deductions would 
create a real hardship. This is true not only 
for the individual wage earner, but for the 
homeowner, and the various charitable or- 
ganizations that function in your district, 
including churches, 

The Herlong-Baker bill would also, we un- 
derstand, finally begin to tame the onus of 
the graduated income tax, whereas under 
the President’s program, the graduation 
feature would actually be worsened. 

We believe Herlong-Baker represents a rea- 
soned approach to tax relief, and would be 
accepted joyfully by the American people. 

We strongly urge you to support the Her- 
long-Baker bill. We also urge you to im- 
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press on your colleagues the merits of this 
bill. 


In keeping with the request in the let- 
ter, I submit its contents for considera- 
tion by my colleagues, as I believe the 
letter to be a sound approach to the cur- 
rent dispute over tax reduction. The 
group proposing the Herlong-Baker bill 
as opposed to the administration’s bill 
is nonpolitical and sincerely interested in 
the future, not only of this year’s budget, 
but of our Nation. 


Aid to Yugoslavia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call attention to the views of 
our colleague, Representative GLENARD P. 
Lrrscoun, 24th District, California, con- 
cerning aid to and trade with Commu- 
nist-dominated countries, particularly 
Yugoslavia. Information Mr. LIPSCOMB 
has gleaned through his membership on 
the Select Committee on Export Control 
is covered in the following article Lrrs- 
coms Opposes ‘Romancing’ Tito,” by Dick 
Tracy, which appeared in the Sunday, 
March 24, 1963, edition of the San Ga- 
briel Valley Tribune, West Covina, Calif.: 

LIPSCOMB OPPOSES RoMANCING Trro 


(By Dick Tracy) 

It's spring and romance is in the alr. 

One of the strangest, most incomprehen- 
sible love affairs of this or any spring is that 
one which apparently exists between the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia, 

It is not a new and casual fling. It is a 
romance renewed periodically, deliberately 
and stealthily. : 

The American people, as a whole, are not 
happy about the love affair. But they do 
little about it because they know little 
about it. 

Representative GLEN P. Lirscoms, Repub- 
lican, of California, has been trying for 
months to inform them. 

No one knows exactly how long this rela- 
tionship between an official U.S. agency and 
Premier Tito’s Yugoslavia has existed. 

But revelations in 1961 of U.S. gifts to 
Yugoslavia of jet fighter planes and an 
atomic reactor set off spirited opposition to 
the Government's policy relative to this 
Communist country. After a few weeks, 
little more was heard of such goings on. 

That same year, the Select Committee on 
Export Control for the 87th Congress (of 
which Lipscoms was a member) released find- 
ings that the Commerce Department had au- 
thorized licenses for U.S. firms to ship stra- 
tegic goods to Yugoslavia, East Germany, 
Poland, and even the U.S. S. R. 

Some of these goods, in product form, 
turned up in Cuba. 

With these disclosures, Congress tightened 
the Export Control Act of 1949. 2 

However, the Commerce Department-Yu- 
goslavia romance flared again early this year. 

A fresh look by Representative LIPSCOMB 
turned up this: 

On February 21, the Department issued au- 
thorization for shipment of $3.7 million 
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worth of machine parts to a steel mill in 
Yugoslavia. 

On February 25, shipment of $685,120 in 
electrical and other parts for the same steel 
mill was authorized. 

The string of authorizations for shipments 
of various goods to Yugoslavia went as far 
back as January 2 and was still going on 
March 7. 

Since January, shipping authorizations 
have been made for other Communist coun- 
tries, too: synthetic rubber to Czechoslo- 
vakia, raw cotton and biochemicals to Rus- 
sia, electronic detection equipment to East 
Germany. The list goes on. 

Materials sent to the steel mill in Yugo- 
slavia particularly irk LIPSCOMB, 

“According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the products of this mill are to be 
used in the machine building and ship con- 
struction industries,” he said. 

Amofig other things, the Russians plan to 
get nine 20,000-ton tankers and five 12,000- 
ton freighters from Tito by 1965. 

On the surface, it could be argued that 
14 ships will not tilt the scales in com- 
munism’s favor. 

True, the 14 ships are but a miniscule part 
of the Soviet economic offensive against the 
West. 

But they are extremely important in the 
vital oil offensive. In 1962, the Soviets or- 
dered 74 new vessels with a combined carry- 
ing capacity of 1,894,400 deadweight tons 
from Japan, Italy, Finland and Yugoslavia 
and its own shipyards. 

The Russians have stated in no uncertain 
terms they will wage this oil offensive as a 
major part of the economic battle. 

In addition, Yugoslavia has economic ties 
with other Red bloc countries, LIPSCOMB 
points out. 

“Yugoslavia has been engaged in shipping 
and trade with Cuba which is certainly con- 
trary to our national interest” he says. And 
further, he points out that Yugoslavia and 
Russia—already engaged in large-scale 
trade—plan to double it in 1963. 

Verifying Liescomps’s assessment is the So- 
viet magazine Vneshnyaya Torgovlya (For- 
eign Trade) which reported that trade be- 
tween the two countries will increase to $180 
million in 1963, almost double. 

Why should the United States help build 
up this trade? 

It has been argued, in the past by W. Averell 
Harriman (now an adviser to President Ken- 
nedy) that the United States should increase 
trade relations with the Communists in hopes 
of encouraging better relations. 

It is argued that Tito bought his commu- 
nism at a different store than Khrushchev 
and Stalin and is therefore a “different kind 
of Communist.” 

Few Americans believe that. Lrescoms is 
one of them. 

“I do not see how it can be seriously con- 
tended that Yugoslavia is not part of the 
Soviet bloc and I do not accept that deter- 
mination,” he states emphatically. 

“There was an exchange of visits last year 
between Soviet President Brezhnev and Pre- 
mier Tito. According to statements put 
out at that time, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
were reported to hold ‘identical or similar’ 
views on international affairs.” 

And probably most Americans remember 
Tito’s even more emphatic declaration that in 
the event of a showdown, he stands with 
the Kremlin. 

Anyone who's ever had troubles with an 
income tax form knows how reluctantly bu- 
reaucracy gives direct answers—or even in- 
direct ones. 

Re ntative Lipscoms asked the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to explain its reasoning 
for granting the licenses, particularly the 
steel mill shipments. 

The Commerce Department replied that 
the licenses were in line with U.S. policy 
to strengthen economic ties between Yugo- 
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slavia and the world, that the policy “helps 
maintain Yugoslav independence against So- 
viet pressure.” 

The Department answered Lrrscoms’s 
questions about the synthetic rubber ship- 
ments to Czechoslovakia. He asked what 
types of tires were to be made with them. 

"I regret that explicit answers to your 
questions are not available,” was the reply 
from the Acting Director of the Office of Ex- 
port Control. 

Representative Lirescoms is not satisfied 
with these answers. He has urged re-crea- 
tion of the Select Committee on Export 
Control. He hopes for even tighter trade 
rules with the Reds, 

Whether the commtitee will be set up 
again is problematical. With or without it, 
Lipscoms is sufficiently riled that he will 
continue to dig into export license authori- 
zations. 

To those who will say to him, in effect, 
“Don't rock the boat in these perilous 
times," the valley Congressman will give 
little attention. 

He believes that for the United States 
to accept the craggy theory that we might 
win Tito to the West through a romantic 
economic attachment is borderline insanity. 


Strip Mining on National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing correspondence was sent to the Pres- 
ident, with an information copy to the 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I have today introduced a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to stop any further development 
of plans for strip mining national forests in 
Pennsylvania, 

It appears that my State is being selected 
for a guinea pig experiment on strip mining 
by the Department. 

Mr. President, Pennsylvania has had many 
years of experimentation in this field. Some 
has been good, but a lot has been bad. 

We do not need more experiments; we 
need cooperation from the Federal Govern- 
ment in helping us to take the bad features 
out of strip mining by leaving us alone while 
the issue is being debated in the general 
assembly of our State. 

Right this moment the question of strip 
mining is the number one issue before the 
general assembly. 

For the Department of Agriculture to in- 
terfere in this debate by announcing a con- 
tract to strip 60 acres atop a knob in the 
Allegheny National Forest near Kane, Pa., is 
poor timing if indeed not poor judgment. 

Allow our legislators to come up with con- 
trols that will guarantee our State against 
damages in the future and then if coal is 
needed in excess of supply, there will be 
time enough for the Federal Government to 
start ripping open national forest lands. 

From my knowledge of the coal industry, 
I would hazard a guess that coal removed 
from Federal parks and forests would further 
depreciate the already overproduced coal 
supply. 

I especially request consideration for this 
resolution before the reported contract be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and 
Westmore Coal & Construction Co. can be 
consummated. 
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The following news items show the feelings 
of our Pennsylvania conservationists and 
sportsmen as well as the citizens in general. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Dent, 
Member oj Congress. 


H. J. Res. 363 
Joint resolution to prohibit the strip min- 
ing of coal in the Allegheny and other 
national forests. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall take such action as may 
be necessary to insure that all strip mining 
of coal being carried on in the Allegheny 
National Forest, or in any other national 
forest, on the day this joint resolution be- 
comes effective shall be terminated forth- 
with. The Secretary of Agriculture 
not hereafter enter into any contract for, 
or otherwise authorize, the strip mining of 
coal in any national forest. 


[From the News-Herald, Franklin and Ol 
City, Pa., Mar. 4, 1963] 
Don’t Trust THEM 

A new business venture was launched in 
the great Allegheny National Forest, a few 
miles west of Kane, this year. 

It was given about the same kind of fan- 
fare demanded by an international 
thief about to move into a new territory. 

The Wetmore Coal & Construction Co, was 
authorized by the U.S. Forest Service to con- 
duct an experimental strip mine operation 
on an inconsequential 60-acre tract. 

W. W. Wentz, supervisor of the vast 700. 
000-acre public forest, is a bit miffed at the 
number of complaints he has been receiving 
from sportsmen, conservationists and others 
denouncing the project. 

“This is a little odd,” Mr. Wentz observed 
last week in a Pittsburgh Press news article 
particularly since it is just these people we 
are trying to help and protect. 

“We want to prove, once and for all,“ the 
stern Mr. Wentz states, “that strip 
doesn’t have to pollute streams, that the land 
doesn’t have to be turned into a desolate 
wasteland, and that strip mined areas can be 
restored economically.” 

It strikes us that this is something Nr. 
Wentz and the U.S. Forest Service do not 
haye to prove. ö 

We believe the burden of proof is on the 
strip miner—not the taxpayer. We also be- 
lieve these experiments can just as well bë 
conducted on land already under lease t9 
the coal companies in areas outside the pub- 
lic domain. 

Forest Service officials admit coal stripping 
interests have made repeated attempts to in- 
vade national forest lands, particularly in 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 

They have bravely stated they will ficht 
any attempt to expand the experimental striP 
mine in Allegheny National Forest. 

That is like inviting termites onto your 
back porch and then threatening them to 
go no further, 

It is well to note this tiny, insignificant 
operation near Kane is expected to yield 350. 
000 tons of coal with a current market value 
of well over a million dollars. 


A million dollars from a worthless 60-acr® 


slice of a 700,000-acre forest. Now there if 
a real argument. 
Make no mistake about it. This is not ê 


penny ante game. The stakes are high for 
both coal stripper and the public. J 

All the coal interests need Is a "model case 
to show the mineral can be extracted without 
water pollution and that the land can be 
reasonably restored. 

Once the wraps are off, larger and larger 
slices of public land can be opened up to big” 
ger operations, Mistakes can happen, rule’ 
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Can always be changed, fines can be paid. 
The foot in the door is the Important thing. 

There is no indication the extraction of 
this coal is imperative to the safety or econ- 
Omy of this country, or even this section of 
the State. 

There is every indication this operation 

will provide a dangerous loophole for ray- 
aging what few acres of untouched land we 
Still possess. 
We grant strip mining its position as a 
fairly important Pennsylvania industry. It 
Will not, however, last as long as its scars and 
Can certainly not compete with the timeless 
Value of clean streams and wooded hilis, 


[From the News-Herald, Franklin, Pa., 
Feb. 28, 1963] 


STRIPPING ALLEGHENY FOREST 
(By Steve Szalewicz) 


Many local sportamen are not holding 
their tongue or bearing with tolerance a 
recent announcement by the U.S. Forest 
Service at Warren that Wetmore Coal & Con- 
Struction Co. will soon strip a 60-acre knob 
in the forest as a test“ They have thought 
forest lands to be the last verdant forts, un- 
assallable by land and water despollers. 

The test on public land, according to For- 
est Supervisor W. W. Wentz will provide 

safeguards for soil and water resources.” 
ermore, says Wentz, this rip-out of 
trees and terrain will be watched with “ut- 
most care and responsibility.“ He adds, “a 
dally analysis of water quality of runoff will 
Sive immediate indication of changing con- 
ditions and permit corrective action to be 
before damage can occur.“ 

Local, vocal conservationists can't buy 

those definite promises easily when they 
around at dead Scrubgrass, East Sandy, 
and Hemlock Creeks. Beautiful streams 
they are, flowing through scenic gorges of 
ock, but floating nauseating water. 
ir purity was once assured by definite 
State laws. While they may agree that test 
Projects involving strip mining may be de- 
Slrable and progressive, why in the frying 
fires of torture conduct them on land that 
„ More or less, been enshrined and en- 
as America’s future playground? And 
es, private, responsible operators have 
Already proved abundantly that stripping 
tor coal can be done economically and with 
a result that returns land to production, play, 
and pro rata, 


A POISONED POOL AT KINZUA? 


What local conservationists dread basically 
the added load on the Allegheny River, 
Which at Warren has already in recent times 
“acid.” Could it be that. stripping, 
if continued on private lands and encouraged 
the forest draining into the Allegheny 
above the Kinzua Reservoir will ruin that 
tiently awaited playwater before the 
Pool filis? Such a fisherman-thwarting fate 
Once befell Pennsylvanians at the Johnson- 
burg Reservoir, according to reports. 
But it does little good to carp and cluck 
about this experiment in mixing morals and 
„ unless the complainants contribute 
imaginative and hopeful alternatives. Per- 
haps the least hackneyed and most tolerant 
the outdoorsman's approach Is put for- 
Ward by Roy Frank of Deep Hollow Road, 
Venango County’s conscientious watchdog of 
, Western Pennsylvania's natural resources, 
and by Representative Harry Gramlich, of 
Franklin, equally interested in a solution 
least painful to operators and coal owners 
and pleasing to outdoorsmen. 
CREATE A COAL RESERVE 
Frank suggests that since coal is already 
Overproduced and both Federal and State 
Governments are allocating funds with which 
to study other possible uses for the unre- 
abundance, why not have coal de- 
Posits bought up by Government agencies as 
rves? This should be done where it is 
ned the strip mining would ruin 
Water supplies or bring on local destitution. 
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If governments can reserve forests, seashores, 
and sand dunes, swamps and moraines, and 
oll deposits, why not coal? 

. The reserves“ proposition is the one solu- 
tion which could stop e ents which 
imperil our solls and our cold, clear springs 
which feed the few remaining good fishing 
streams in Pennsylvania. There is no doubt 
that with the Forest Service as watchdogs, 
the stripping in McKean County will be con- 
ducted with regardful responsibility. And 
while it is uncomforting to know it's being 
tried at all, let's hope, to use the President's 
recent words, it turns out to be a “milestone 
of conservation progress.” 

SPORTSMEN POLLED ON STRIP MINING 


What do outdoorsmen think of the pro- 
posal to strip 60 acres of hilltop in the Al- 
legheny National Forest near Kane as a test 
project to determine how open pit mining 
can be conducted so as to conserve both land 
and water? 

Six delegates to a meeting of the North- 
west Division, Pennsylvania Sportsmen's 
Clubs, when polled Sunday replied: 

“Man cuts timber for lumber. He takes 
the sand and gravel from the shores. He 
pumps oil, gas and water, mines ore, gold, 
silver and coal, All these things he takes 
from the earth and then uses them to cover 
the earth with wide bands of concrete and 
steel. Man returns nothing for all that he 
takes. He only does more damage. Man 
must be stopped. Someday nature will re- 
volt. Perhaps we can prolong the time till 
nature revolts by stopping unnecessary waste 
and un scars upon the earth. No 
one will freeze next winter If these 60 acres 


are left to nature,“ James F. Donahue, secre- ` 


tary of Erie County Council of Sportsmen 
Clubs. 

“I do not think public land should be open 
to strip mining,” Mrs. Eleanor Donahue, 
past Secretary, Gem City Outdoorsmen Club 
of Erie. 

“I am not in favor of the stripping in the 
American national forests. I feel that past 
practices of some of the more conscientious 
strip miners have proven that restoration 
can be accomplished reasonably. Further 
tests are not needed,” George H. Land, Sr., 
clean streams chairman, Crawford County. 

“I am not in favor of any commercial in- 
terests destroying our natural resources. 
Everyone knows that coal can be stripped in 
most locations and the land restored, but no 
one wants to doit. Iam sure that the Fed- 
eral and State Governments can stop this if 
enough interest is shown by the majority of 
people,” William A. Adams, president, 
Springfield Sporstmen Club. 

“The national forest should be conserved 
as it. Strip mining should be contained for 
private acres,” Robert Wank, secretary, Corry 
Rod & Gun Club. 

“I think that is an opening wedge to sub- 
ject our national forest to an additional on- 
slaught of strip mining. In the case of Wet- 
more Coal & Construction Co., Inc., these 
lands were sold under the Weeks law, and in 
this case were subject to a mineral reserva- 
tion which did not permit removal by strip 
mine operations. Why strip that property?” 
Roy Frank, Venango County delegate to 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. 


The American Host Program Call 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Host Program is a nonprofit, 
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people-to-people type project which 
makes it possible for teachers from the 
free nations of Europe to spend a month 
in the United States living as the guests 
of American families in order to gain a 
true understanding of our way of life. 

Each of us who has traveled in any 
foreign country is well aware of the false 
and distorted image of our nation which 
is prevalent in most foreign countries. 
Movies such as “The Blackboard Jun- 
gle,” novels dealing with the problems of 
our society, and the usual sensational 
press items carried in the international 
press have given European teachers, and 
others, a very false and distorted picture 
of the United States. 

In addition, each year millions of dol- 
lars are spent to print and distribute 
communist inspired anti-American 
propaganda in Europe. 

The American Host Program was 
started in order to give our European 
teacher friends an opportunity to visit 
with us and to see for themselves the 
true meaning of the American way of 
life by spending their time with Amer- 
ican families in typical Amercan com- 
munities. 

Hundreds of American families from 
every walk of life have opened their 
homes to act as host families for the 
visiting teachers. Doctors, business- 
men, educators, mechanics, truck 
drivers, lawyers, all having in common 
a concern for the future of the free 
world, have become a part of this 
dynamic program. : 

The program is administered by The 
American Host Foundation, Inc., a non- 
profit foundation which is supported by 
contributions from individuals who are 
interest in the success of the program. 
No Government funds haye been ex- 
pended nor solicited for this program. 

The mechanics of the program are not 
complex. ‘Teachers in the free nations 
of Europe are contacted through their 
teachers associations and informed 
about the American host program. 
Those teachers who are interested in 
taking part in the program then make 
application to do so, specifying if there 
is a particular area of the United States 
which they would like to visit. Host 
families are then matched with teachers 
as well as possible. Once host families 
and teachers have been matched, they 
are given each other’s name and ad- 
dress so that they may correspond prior 
to the visit. = 

The European teachers travel together 
from Europe to New York City by air- 
craft. After 3 days in New York City, 
each teacher proceeds to the city of his 


weeks, the visiting teacher spen 
or her time with at least two different 
host families in the same general geo- 
graphic area. At the end of the 4-week 
period, the teachers reassemble in New 
York and return to Europe by air. 

In addition, a host family is expected 
to meet the visiting teacher when he 
or she arrives in the city of the host 
family; provide a room and meals for 
the visitor while he or she is with the 
family; treat the visitor as one would 
any other guest in one’s home—a host 
family is not expected to entertain the 
visitor 24 hours a day; see that the 
guest has an opportunity to meet friends 
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and neighbors of the host family; and 
arrange for the guest to be taken to the 
train, bus station or airport when he 
or she is ready to leave the city. 

Host family accommodations are 
usually for 1 or 2 weeks’ duration; only 
in unusual circumstances are the visit- 
ing teachers scheduled to spend longer 
than 2 weeks with the same host family. 

The part being played by the Ameri- 
can host program in correcting the 
many false and distorted impressions of 
our nation which are held by many in 
foreign lands is indeed worthy of com- 
mendation. What could be better for 
our Nation which are held by many in 
creasing number of teachers in foreign 
lands who are armed, able and anxious 
to refute the falsehoods and misconcep- 
tions being spread about the United 
States? 

The total cost to the participating 
European teacher is less than $400, and 
in some cases, up to 50 percent of this 
amount is paid by sponsoring groups here 
in the United States. 

The responsibilities of a host family 
are not extensive; the main qualification 
is a desire to further the primary ob- 
jective of the program—to increase un- 
derstanding between ourselves and our 


for their tireless efforts in making their 
wonderful plan a reality. 

I considered it a great honor to be 
named to the board of directors of this 
fine organization, and to have its na- 
tional headquarters located in the dis- 
trict I represent. 


Statement by New York State Senate 
Minority Leader Joseph Zaretzki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement by New York 
State Senate Minority Leader Joseph 
Zaretzki with further reference to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's fiscal program: 

STATEMENT BY SENATE MINORITY LEADER 

JOSEPH ZARETZKI 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I 
do not oppose the proposal to permit the 
city of Albany to finance the construction 
of the State’s South Mall project in Albany 
with city issued bonds, but it must be shown 
to what lengths Governor Rockefeller is 
going to maintain his pay-as-you-go myth. 

He now proposes to take out of the budg- 
et, out of normal State expenditures which 
traditionally have been included in the 
budget, $250 million worth of bonds. He 
is going to haye the city of Albany sell the 
bonds for him and he is going to pay the 
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debt service on those bonds with tax money 
out of the general fund. The Governor calls 
it rent instead of debt service, just as he 
insists on calling taxes fees. 

The Governor's latest “keep-it-out-of-the- 
budget” gimmick will have the city of Al- 
bany issue bonds to construct buildings for 
the State in the south mall and lease them 
to the State under 40-year lease- 
agreements. The State will make payments 
to the city and the city will pay off the 
bonds. If that isn't using bonds for bor- 
rowing purposes, then what is it? 

There is nothing wrong with using bonds 
prudently for worthy and needed purposes. 
But it ls wrong to do it and then attempt 
to deceive the people by telling them you 
are not deficit financing. That is exactly 
what Governor Rockefeller is trying to do. 

There is no end to the lengths to which 
Governor Rockefeller will go in his frantic 
attempt to sell himself to the country as 
a pay-as-you-go fiscal genius, no matter 
what it costs the New York State taxpay- 
ers. 

It isn't pay-as-you-go, it's fake-as-you-go. 

Governor Rockefeller has performed the 
same sort of fiscal hocus pocus with the $1 
billion needed for State university expan- 
sion, using an elaborately devious plan to 
have the State housing finance agency sell 
bonds for him. He intends to pay off these 
bonds with general tax and tuition tax reve- 
nues, calling the payments rent instead of 
the debt service they really are, and the 
subterfuge will cost the taxpayers of the 
State $400 million more than if he sold the 
bonds directly because of higher interest 
costs. 

He deleted more than $306 million in State 
university capital construction expenditures 
from the budget this year and says it isn’t 
money spent, but first instance appropria- 
tions. But the $306 million will be spent 
in the next year just the same. 

The Governor has the sheer effrontery to 
think that the people are so stupid that he 
can get away with anything, that they will 
believe black is white because he says it is. 
He insults the intelligence of the people 
when he thinks that because he calls a tax 
a fee the people must believe it and those 
who don't are dishonest. Now he calls debt 
service rent and thinks once again that the 
people must believe him. 

The whole pattern of the Rockefeller ad- 
ministration has been one of fiscal fakery. 
He removes from the budget normal expen- 
ditures which he can’t finance except by 
borrowing and, having removed them, de- 
clares that he is balancing the budget. He 
simply has other agencies do the borrowing 
for him. But he uses the same tax money 
to pay them off with full interest. 

This is only the beginning. We can expect 
more of these fiscal shenanigans in next 
year’s budget. By the Governor's own ad- 
mission, he already is planning to take men- 
tal hospital construction out of the budget 
next year. We can expect creation of another 
front agency, a mental hospital construction 
fund, to do the borrowing for him. 

I predict he will do the same thing to fi- 
nance highway construction, taking this item 
out of the budget and creating a highway 
construction fund, selling more bonds 
through this new front, always using tax 
money for debt service. 

In this fashion, following the pattern he 
has set, Governor Rockefeller eventually will 
eliminate all capital construction from the 
budget. 

The Governor's novel financial theory is 
the more you spend the more. you save. 
That’s a fine way to balance a budget. 


April 2 


i VA Administrator Answers Reader’s 
Digest Article 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. OLIN E. TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
calls and letters received by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs indicate that 
Members of Congress are receiving quite 
a few letters about an article entitled 
“Veterans Hospitals: Government Medi- 
cine in Action,” which appeared in the 
March 1963 issue of Reader’s Digest. ID 
view of the interest in this article, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a letter written 
to the editor of Reader’s Digest by the 
Honorable John S. Gleason, Jr., Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, setting forth 
the position of the VA regarding the 
article. 

The letter follows: 
VA ADMINISTRATOR ANSWERS READER'S DIGEST 
ARTICLE 


Marcu 14, 1963. 
Mr. DeWrrr WALLACE, A 
Editor, the Reader's Digest, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WALLAcE: Reading the article 
“Veterans’ Hospitals: Government Medicine 
in Action” in the March 1963 issue of the 
Reader's Digest wryly reminded me of the 
story about the backwoods judge who lis- 
tened only to the prosecution, never the de- 
fense. His reasoning was simple, as thé 
story goes, for he said hearing just one side 
of the case didn't confuse him, and it 
rendering the verdict easy. 

In reprinting this article by Dr. Richard 5- 
Dillon, which first appeared in the November 
1962 issue of the Atlantic Monthly, the Di- 
gest is showing the same solicitude for i 
millions of subscribers by carefully shielding 
them from the confusion’ of a balan 
presentation. Thus, the impression of read” 
ers of the Digest is carefully guided to the 
conclusion desired by the magazine that 
government medicine is wasteful, ineficient, 
and evil, 

Your magazine does its readers and Vet- 
erans’ Administration medicine a double 
journalistic injustice. A complete and de- 
tailed VA analysis, giving the facts about the 
longer Atlantic article, was made available 
to your editors on January 4, 1963, well in 
advance of your March reprint. Yet, the 
Digest not only disregarded these facts en- 
tirely, but went even further in the pr 
of condensing by carfully retaining only 
those portions of the original article tha 
would mold public opinion in the fashion 
desired by the Digest. 

With your many duties as editor of the 
Reader's Digest, it is possible that you were 
not personally acquainted with the one-sided 
treatment accorded VA medicine in the Di- 
gest condensation. Because this may be 
true, I am enclosing for your personal pe 
the analysis we made of the original Atlanti 
article, and urge that this other side of the 
story be presented to your readers in anothet 
Digest article hopefully to be published at 
an early date. 

I can well imagine what your reaction 
might be if a young man just out of journal- 
ism school worked on the Digest staff for 
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several months; then, based on, this ex- 
perience, wrote a highly critical article, not 
only about the Digest, but the entire mag- 
azine industry. I am sure you would think 
such an article might be less than authori- 
tative. 

The analysis, which your staff ignored, 
notes that Dr. Dillon, author of the At- 
lantio and Digest articles, “was graduated 
from medical school in 1959 at the age of 26. 
The very next year, and again in 1961, he 
served short periods first as a junior grade, 
then as an intermediate grade resident physi- 
elan —in furtherance of his medical training 
and development—at a midwestern VA hos- 


pital. Yet despite the fact he served only a 


matter of months during two short tours as a 
Young resident (under the tutelage and su- 
Pervision of senior physicians) at just 1 of 
VA's 169 hospitals, he feels qualified to sweep- 
ingly conclude that VA hospitals are ‘ineffi- 
Cient and wasteful,’ that the veterans medi- 
Cal program established and supported by 
Congress through the years should be 
Scrapped, and that VA hospitals should be 
leased or sold.” 

In the Digest condensation of the Atlantic 
article even the title has been altered to in- 
Clude, “Government Medicine in Action.” 
At least this is more subtle than the title 
Riven an earlier article, Must We Follow the 
VA Route to Socialized Medicine?” which ap- 
Peared in the March 1954 Reader's Digest. 

The meticulous pick and choose method 
the Digest followed in epitomizing the At- 
lantic article is fascinating, starting with 
the opening sentence. The Atlantic version 
Said, “There is much good to be said for the 
hospital system run by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration.” The Digest version left out just 
One word—the word “good.” 

The second sentence of the Digest story 
Says, “It provides medical and nursing care 

patients who otherwise might not seek 
it,” not bothering to complete the Atlantic 
Sentence which added, “because they have 
not the financial resources, have not the 
Proper awareness of their disease, or have 
not concern enough about their illness to 
Pay a private physician for care.” 

These sentences seem to set the 
Pattern of the Digest article: (1) Don't con- 
fuse the readers with praise of VA medical 
Care, and, (2) edit out anything contrary 
to our position against medicine which in 
anyway. involves the Government. 

Thus, we find missing in the Digest such 
KUNDEJA as these in the original Atlantic 

cle: 

“The VA hospital system is not to be criti- 
Cized for the caliber of its professional serv- 
ice. This has improved tremendously as a 
Tesult of the VA policy of fostering ties with 
Medical centers and promoting research. 

“The VA in the last few years has pro- 
duced many excellent research papers, both 
in the basic sciences and in clinical investi- 
Ration. In such things as evaluating drug 

py, the VA organization has demon- 
Strated definite advantages over independent 
Medicine. 

“The VA nursing service is also excellent. 

“All in all, the patients do get good medi- 
Cal care, and their treatment need not be cut 
Short because of financial need. 

“When hospitalization is required for 
these chronically ill patients, Government 

cine may be at its best. Such ilinesses 
bankrupt the patients and undermine medi- 
al insurance programs, 

“It is not my purpose to question the 
Bratitude we owe the men who have made 
Sacrifices in the defense of our country.” 

Even one of the original Atlantic recom- 

dations was bobtailed. The Digest duti- 

y repeated the first part of this recom- 
tion, “Present VA hospitals affiliated 

With community. or university hospitals 
mould be leased or sold to these institutions, 
and the VA staff incorporated in them. A 
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more elastic system would result. When 
the need for VA beds falls off, the beds could 
be utilized by non-VA patients.” However, 
the magazine saved 21 words by deleting the 
last sentence of the recommendation, which 
said, “If a need for more VA beds should 
arise, the Government should subsidize the 
expansion of these private and community 
institutions,” 

To buttress the picture it wanted to paint 
for its readers, the Digest took the liberty 
of going beyond the Atlantic original article 
to include this wording, “The Hoover Com- 
mission made recommendations similar to 
these in 1955.“ This quote apparently came 
from a letter Dr. Dillon wrote the Atlantic 
editors after he had been informed of a letter 
that magazine had received from Dr, William 
S. Middleton, VA's chief medical director. 

In this reaching, too, the Digest chose only 
the wording it wanted, for it ignored the 
first part of Dr. Dillon’s letter saying, “I agree 
with Dr. Middleton. Four years of medical 
school and 7 months with the VA hardly 
makes one a VA expert. Nor did I claim to 
be; but may I point out that I used official 
VA statistics, averages of all VA hospitals.” 

The Digest also managed to ignore entirely 
Dr. Middleton's letter which was published in 
the same Atlantic “letter to the editors” 
column (Jan. 1963 issue) that contained the 
Dr. Dillon letter. The Middleton letter said 
in part, “Your article contains a vast amount 
of misinformation, Although we welcome 
informed criticism in our constant effort to 
do an even better job, I am afraid the author 
of this article hardly qualifies as an expert 
on VA hospitals.“ Despite allegations 
of ‘waste and inefficiency’—which are not 
substained by the facts—the author does, I 
note, salute VA's professional personnel and 
the excellent medical research and training 
programs, and concludes that VA patients 
do get good medical care.” 

It was interesting to me to reread the 1954 
Digest article, “Must We Follow the VA Route 
to Socialized Medicine?”, and notiee the 
accuracy of some of the dire predictions in 
that article in the light of the present-day 
facts. 

The 1954 article stated in part that: “The 
American people had better decide soon 
whether or not they want free Government 
medical care. For it is descending upon 
them with bewildering speed. 

“Within about 10 years * * * half of all 
ablebodied American men * * * will be 
able to claim free hospital-medical care by 
simply deciding and stating that they can- 
not afford to pay for it.” 

The 1954 article pointed out that VA 
then operated 169 hospitals, and added, 
“One of the foremost authorities on vet- 
erans’ affairs in the United States conserva- 
tively estimates that, if present policies per- 
mitting nonservice-connected care at Federal 
expense are continued, the current VA sys- 
tem -will have to be augmented by at least 
200 more hospitals of 1,000 beds each.” 

Continued the article of 9 years ago: “If 
left to themselves, the veterans’ close coterie 
in Washington may be counted on to sweep 
aside the few remaining safeguards of ex- 
isting law, and bring a state of socialized 
medicine into being for every man who ever 
wore, or will wear, a U.S. uniform. After 
that victory, it may be counted on to lobby 
incalculably costly benefits for the wives 
and children of exservice men, for this lobby 
earns its salaries by producing ever-increas- 
ing benefits for its memberships at the 
public expense. This is a powerful lobby, 
largely unknown to the American public. 
If its designs are carried out, socialized 
medicine may in the end be foisted upon a 
people who do not want it.” 

What are the facts today? The VA op- 
erates 169 hospitals, exactly the same num- 
ber as when the article was written. 

In commenting on the Digest article in 
1954, the VA said: “Statements that the VA 
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is or will be providing free medical care for 
all veterans just are not realistic. Under 
the law, hospital care is tò be given first to 
service-connected veterans, and then to non- 
service-connected cases if a bed is available, 
and if the veterans states under oath he 
cannot defray the cost of hospitalization. 
VA hospitals can provide care for no more 
than one-half of 1 percent of the veteran 
population at any given time. In the course 
of 1 year, VA hospitals could accommodate 
no more than 2% percent of the veteran 
population.” That VA statement is as cor- 
rect today as when it was made 9 years ago. 

The predicted medical benefits for wives 
and children of ex-servicemen have not 
materialized, and, furthermore, no proposal 
for such benefits has ever been made or even 
entertained by veterans’ organizations to the 
best of my knowledge. 

I have written at length, but I have done 
so in an effort to make it clear that there 
are a great many positives in the veterans’ 
medical program, and that the American 
people can take pride in the manner in 
which this program is carried out by the 
Veterans’ Administration. As a matter of 
simple justice and fair play, isn't it about 
time the Reader's Digest gave its readers at 
least a glimpse of the positive side? 


Sincerely, 
J. S. GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator. 
Herbert Lehman’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner designated 
March 28 as Herbert H. Lehman Day in 
New York. On Herbert H. Lehman Day 
the city paid deserved tribute to one of 
the most beloved and respected Ameri- 
eans of our time on his 85th birthday. 
Iwant to call my colleagues’ attention to 
a New York Post editorial for March 28 
which captures some of the greatness of 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman in pointing 
out: 

What is in fact most striking about his 
life is that the passage of years has height- 
ened rather than diminished his depth of 
humane conviction, his onate concern 
for social justice, his fiery dedication to free- 
dom. 


The editorial follows: 
From the New York Post, Feb. 28, 1963] 
HERBERT LEHMAN'S DAY 


In honor of Herbert Lehman's 85th birth- 
day, Mayor Wagner has officially designated 
this as Mr. Lehman’s day in our city. We 
warmly second the motion. 

It is tempting to describe Lehman as the 
grand old man of our town. But the phrase 
would be a misnomer; it would imply that 
he had become sort of lofty emeritus, remote 
from the battles of the day. 

What is in fact most striking about his life 
is that the passage of years has heightened 
rather than diminished his depth of humane 
conviction, his passionate concern for social 
Justice, his fiery dedication to freedom. He 
was long a good Governor and a conscien- 
tious citizen; but it is actually in the last 
decade that his full resources of spirit have 
been most dramatically revealed—in the time 
of his lonely, valorous challenge to Joe Mc- 
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Carthy, and of his subsequent return to New 
York to lead the crusade against machine 
rule. 

At a time in life when most men have felt 
that their major works were done, he had, it 
might be said, just begun to fight. This is 
the deep drama of the Lehman story, and 
one of the memorable sagas in the annals of 
U.S. liberalism. 

Lehman is currently recovering from a 
fractured hip, but let his enemies take no 
comfort from this injury. He has upset all 
the form charts that bracket age with cau- 
tion; his voice is sorely needed in both State 
and Nation; it will be heard again. 


Rejecting Racism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
earnest hope that the accomplishments 
of the 88th Congress will include a fun- 
damental change in our immigration 
policy to reflect the solid foundations 
upon which our democratic way of life 
was conceived and developed. A Nation 
founded upon the powerful ideals con- 
tained in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence cannot justify nor condone racial 
arrogance in any form. The national 
origins quota system of limiting immi- 
gration contradicts the founding princi- 
ples of our Nation. It is past time to 
eliminate this policy of deliberate dis- 
crimination and to adopt a plan that is 
consonant with our ideals of equal treat- 
ment for all men. To this end I have 
introduced H.R. 3870 to allocate our im- 
migration quotas on a fair and reason- 
able basis. Most Americans will agree 
with an excellent editorial entitled Re- 
jecting Racism” in the Newark News of 
February 24, 1963, that “to discriminate 
against prospective citizens solely be- 
cause of their place of birth perpetu- 
ates an injustice”. 

The editorial in full follows: 

[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
Feb. 24, 1963] 
REJECTING Racism : 

U.S. immigration policy was thrown into 
sharper focus with the recent announcement 
by President Kennedy that he was in favor 


of liberalizing the law to permit redistribu-, 


tion of quotas, particularly those unused. 
The administration’s position lends support 
to a bill introduced by Representative 
MINISH, Democrat, of New Jersey, amending 
the tion and Nationality Act. 

Commonly known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act, the law has been under continued dis- 
cussion since Congress passed it over Presi- 
dent Truman's veto in mid-1952. Criticism 
has centered on the discriminatory provisions 
of the law which were frankly designed, ac- 
cording to the late Senator Pat McCarran, 
Democrat of Nevada, to prevent the blood- 
stream of the country from being poisoned. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Mınısm last 
week would base quotas on comparative 
populations of foreign countries and on the 
proportion of immigration into the United 
States from these countries in recent years. 
This seems to be a more sensible approach 
than the present quota system which is based 
on national origins. 
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Since World War I, Congress has been 
sharply divided over the immigration issue, 
Members’ view depending mainly on the 
numbers of foreign-born and second-genera- 
tion Americans among their constituents. 
The chief point at issue, of course, is the 
national origins concept, a product of preju- 
dice. 

There is no question whatsoever that pros- 
pective immigrants should be carefully 
selected with due regard to such factors as 
national security and their morals, health, 
and employment opportunities. But to 
discriniinate against prospective citizens 
solely because of their place of birth per- 
petuates an injustice. 


I am also pleased to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress a letter from Mr. 
Sidney Reitman, chairman, New Jersey 
Commission on Civil Rights, in which he 
states that the legislation sponsored by 
me in the House constitutes the “best 
proposals so far offered to correct the 
undesirable features of the existing imi- 
gration laws which discriminate against 
persons because of the source of origin.” 

Mr. Reitman's letter in full folows: 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, 
Trenton, NJ., March 20, 1963. 
The Honorable JosEPH G. MINISH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. MINISH: The New Jersey Civil 
Rights Commission has had occasion to con- 
sider the impact of the Federal immigration 
laws upon those concepts of freedom and 
equality of opportunity fostered by the Di- 
vision on Civil Rights in the administration 
of our State and antidiscrimination laws. 


New Jersey has always been in the fore- 
front in the adoption of legislation to pro- 
hibit discrimination. Our commitment to 
the elimination of discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin is set 
forth in the State Constitution and in our 
antidiscrimination laws which implement 
the constitutional proscription. 

It is the feeling of our commission that 
the philosophy implicit In the McCarran- 
Walter Act which places disproportionate 
restrictions upon persons seeking to enter 
the United States from Asia, Africa and 
Southern and Eastern Europe, is predicated 
upon the concept that such immigrants are 
inferior to others because of their particular 
origin. This conclusion is in conflict with 
the aforementioned public policy of New 
Jersey. 

The commission has examined Senate bill 
747, introduced on February 7, 1963, known 
as the Hart bill; and House bill 3870, intro- 
duced on February 18, 1963, known as the 
Minish bill. We believe that these identical 
bills constitute the best proposals so far 
offered to correct the undesirable features of 
the existing Immigration laws which dis- 
criminate against persons because of source 
of origin. $ 

Accordingly, the Commission wishes to 
conyey to the New Jersey congressional dele- 
gation. their endorsement of the Hart bill 
and Minish bill, The proposed legislation 
would amend the discriminatory national 
origin quota provisions which appear to be 
based on a person's race, religion or national 
origin. You are urged to press for the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIDNEY REITMAN, 
Chairman, New Jersey Commission on 
Civil Rigħts. 


In conclusion, I should like to submit 
an editorial “The Heart of the Matter” 
appearing in the West Orange, N.J. 
Chronicle of March 28, 1963, that brings 
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home vividly that immigration is a posi- 
tive factor which has contributed to our 
growth as a nation. Immigration has 
actually been the life history of this Na- 
tion, and Mrs. Miele and the 40 million 
other immigrants of the last 100 years 
have contributed to our national 
strength and welfare. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

[From the West Orange, (N.J.) Chronicle; 

Mar. 28, 1963] 
THe HEART OF THE MATTER 

On St. Patrick's Day, a little gray-haired 
woman was guest of honor at a dinner in & 
local restaurant. There were 60 people pres- 
ent in the flesh to do her homage. In ad- 
dition, there were warm congratulations in 
the form of various means of communication 
from such as Pope John XXIII, President 
Kennedy, Governor Hughes, Senators Case 
and Williams and Congressman Minish. 

What grand dame was this to earn such 
plaudits? 

She was just a wise, kind mother who hap- 
pended to be marking her 100th birthday. 
She did not take part in world shaking con- 
ferences, she never invented a lifesaving 
serum, she did not legislate in the halls of 
government, 

What Mrs. Rachel Miele did is as old as the 
story of America itself, She came here 
many, many years ago as a little child from 
Italy. In her adopted land, she melted into 
the mainstream of life in her community: 
raised strong sons and bright-eyed daughters. 
taught them to love their country and their 
home. 

In the long run, aren't these the virtues 


which make a people great, make a nation 
strong? 


Potential for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
27, I was privileged to attend one of the 
most outstanding civic events in which I 
have ever participated. Six hundred men 
and women of my home city assembled 
at the fourth annual dinner of the 
Greater Lowell Chamber of Commerce- 
An inspiring program, directed by Chair- 
man Arthur C. Antonopoulas, was fo- 
cused on the theme of Greater Lowell's 
“Potential for Progress.” 

Following the national anthem and @ 
solemn invocation by Rt. Rev. Ray- 
mond L. Hyder, pastor of St. Margaret's 
Church, the immediate past president of 
the chamber, Mr. Thomas J. Hickey of 
Chelmsford, reported on his stewardship. 
The newly installed president, Mr. Walter 
C. Wilson, Jr., of Tewksbury, then deliv- 
ered a short but inspiring inaugural mes- 
sage. 

High point of the evening was the 
superb address delivered by a distin- 
guished Member of the other body, 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West 
Virginia. The illuminating and timely 
remarks of Senator RANDOLPH, calling 
for greater citizen participation in public 
affairs, deserves wide circulation, and I 
ask unanimous consent that his splendid 
message be included in the RECORD. 
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The evening closed with benediction 
by Rev. Victor F. Scalise, pastor of the 
Cavalry Baptist Church. 

The entire affair, directed by the ca- 
Dable general manager of the Greater 
Lowell Chamber of Commerce, Donald 
A. Cook, provided solid evidence of the 
fact that Greater Lowell is indeed on 
the march, that it in truth has a great 
“potential for progress.” 

Mr. Frank Makarewicz of the Lowell 
Sun provided a superb description of the 
event in the March 28 issue of that news- 
Paper, and I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Makarewicz’s story be included in 
the Record following Senator RANDOLPH'S 
inspiring address. 

The address and article follow: 

THE BUSINESSMAN AND His GOVERNMENT 


(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Lowell, Lowell, 
Mass., March 27, 1963) 

In meeting with numerous and varied pro- 
fessional and business groups, I have detected 
a common denominator in a new note of 
Seriousness and gravity of purpose. It is 
doubtless related to some extent to the gen- 
erally sombre atmosphere of world affairs and 
the crossroads at which we find ourselves 


7. 
Yet this feeling is not solely in response 
any temporary emergency condition. 
Rather, it stems from the growing aware- 
Ress of the need for reappraisal in all sectors 
ot our society. It is as though we know that 
We are approaching, or have already reached, 
One of the great watersheds of history and 
that it is now time for us to take stock 
Of ourselves, to reexamine our basic as- 
sumptions, and clearly to define our individ- 
ual and national goals. 

Let us then discuss the role of the busi- 
Ressman in public affairs, 

This is a subject which has long been of 
interest and personal concern because I have 

a businessman as well as one profes- 
Monally interested in public affairs. 

During the 1960 political campaign an 
incident occurred which highlights an aspect 
at our thinking. As I was walking along the 
Street in my home community of Elkins, 
W, Va., talking with the voters and outlining 

issues, I was stopped by a citizen who 

me into a doorway to discuss the 

flection. After finishing our conversation, 

I asked him why he had drawn me off the 

Street and into such privacy. He replied: 

"You know I am in business and I must be 
Very careful of what I do and say.” 

Though this man may have dramatized his 
fears somewhat, he does not Tepresent an 
isolated state of mind, The rule of pru- 

„the precautionary attitude against 
Speaking one’s mind on controversial prob- 
, has taken seed among too many of us. 
is a measure of the failure of the demo- 
fYatic process when anyone, whether he be 
businessman, farmer, professional man, or 
teacher, fears to participate in the political 
ogue. 
It is appropriate to refer also to our na- 
nal attitudes toward the Soviet Union, 
a seems at one and the same time to 
have become our national demon and gage 
which we measure our own progress. We 
are too frequently confronted with such 
Questions as these: 

Are we behind the Soviets in space ex- 
Dloration? 

Are American schools as advanced as those 
ot Russia? 

Do we offer enough support for basic re- 
earch in science and technology compared 
With our adversary? 

Thus, in recent years, we have to fre- 
Quently approached our problems not in 
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terms of finding the best possible solutions, 
but in terms of the cold war with Russia and 
communism in general. This is unfortunate 
because the solution to any problem is de- 
termined, in large degree, by the questions 
which one addresses to the problem. 

I devoutly hope, therefore, that the po- 
litical actions of men in private enterprise 
will not be restricted, that they will ask 
questions not in terms of whether a par- 
ticular policy will circumscribe this or that 
power, but, rather, whether it is in the best 
national interest as well as their own 
legitimate self-interests. 

This is only an instance, however, of the 
need to avoid the general tendency of inter- 
preting public problems in terms of opposite 
solutions, Our political discourses, and 
hence the solution to political questions, is 
too often restricted by the use of polar or 
opposite terms, liberal and conservative, rad- 
ical and reactionary, labor and management, 
farmer and consumer, socialist and capitalist. 

We are all familiar with the old platitude: 
"There are two sides to every question.” 

Such a polarization of public problems, 
however, falsifies the realities of political life. 
There are, in fact, as many sides to every 
question as there are parties or interests in- 
volved. And the great genius of the demo- 
cratic process is that it offers a wider variety 
of solutions than can be encompassed by 
mere opposites. 

Politics in a democracy is the art of the 
possible, the serious effort of compromise and 
conciliation, We reach consent by mutual 
concessions, This understanding offers us 
a clue as to how the citizen can make one 
of his chief contributions in the arena of 
public affairs. We know that the life of 
business and commerce is, in large measure, 
a life of offering mutual concessions, of ar- 
riving at a mixture of interests whereby each 
party gains some satisfaction. 

Wise decisions in business require not only 
a knowledge of how to conduct a commercial 
transaction, but, also, knowledge of person- 
nel relations, of community relations, and of 
the whole process of communication. From 
this point of view, therefore, a businessman, 
the modern businessman, is peculiarly well 
gifted to contribute to public affairs. He 
must be willing to commit himself beyond 
the confines of the immediate community, 
and cause his voice to be heard in the broad- 
er arena of representative government. 

In this regard, he acquires new responsi- 
bility. As a respected and successful mem- 
ber of society he is an opinion maker, one 
whose words and thoughts are heard and 
heeded. It follows then, that his must be 
an educated, informed, and sincere voice; 
one whose convictiong are the product of 
study and thought, and one thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the institutions and processes of 
government. In short, the businessman 
must know his government. This knowledge 
must cover not only areas which bear on his 
own economic interest, but must include a 
familiarity with the entire progression 
through which proposed legislation moves 
before becoming law. Unless he is con- 
versant with the dynamics of the legislative 
system he cannot hope to serve effectively in 
formulating public opinion; he cannot gen- 
erate and stimulate informed opposition or 
intelligent support for a given measure. 

An experienced Washington correspondent 
for a leading weekly news magazine has ex- 
pressed to me strong personal concern over 
the lack of familiarity with the processes of 
government which is found among average 
citizens. He has noted a widespread and 
appalling ignorance of governmental opera- 
tions among those citizens who are generally 
accepted as educated and well informed. 

This newsman reports that shortly before 
the congressional elections of 1962 a re- 
searcher for one of the large broadcasting 
networks telephoned a campaign office and 
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asked, How many Members of the House 
are up for election this November?“ 

This question despite the fact that for 174 
years a constitutional requirement has been 
that the entire membership of the House of 
Representatives seek election every 2 years. 
A fundamental and elementary fact of our 
electoral process had escaped this researcher 
entirely. 

Another example is this: 

I recently heard of a $14,000 a year corre- 
spondent with a national publication who 
had insisted that no law passed by Congress 
can go into effect until it is first ruled on 
by the Supreme Court. 

Unfortunately, these incidents are hardly 
exceptions. — 

Our first task is therefore to seek a thor- 
ough understanding of Government, and 
then to strive to make ourselvés heard on 
issues in which we have special knowledge. 

In this regard, I would offer comment on 
the relations of businessmen with Congress, 
and these observations apply as well to all 
individuals and professional and trade asso- 
Ciations. The legislative process is an in- 
volved and intricate one, and the drafting 
and enactment of any bill of national sig- 
nificance requires the reconciliation of many 
interests and often many conflicting points 
of view. X 

It is vital that all legitimate interests be 
represented and all important opinions be 
expressed early in the legislative process. 
Your Representative or Senator receives lit- 
tle assistance or guidance from a last minute 
telegram requesting a yes“ or no“ vote at 
the time a bill reaches the floor. By then, if 
it is a proposal with which he has been 
personally identified, he has participated in 
the hearings or read the testimony, he has 
examined the committee report and con- 
ferred with staff members and his colleagues. 
And he has usually made his decision before 
the day the measure comes to a vote. 

Therefore, if you desire your conviction to 
count in the legislative process, on matters 
affecting your own enterprise or in other 
areas, I urge you to initiate early and main- 
tain continuing contact with your Repre- 
sentative and your Senator. I assure you 
that constituent conviction is a powerful in- 
fiuence in the halls of Congress. But it is 
best offered in a manner and at a time when 
such counsel is of value. None of us gives 
the weight to a deluge of last minute form 
letters or telegrams that we give to the cor- 
respondence that clearly reflects independ- 
ent thought and considered evaluation or 
governmental problems, If these sugges- 
tions are followed, the citizen-businessman 
can become a very valued counselor to his 
Congressman, 


An editorial in the Charleston, W. Va., Ga- 
zette included a thought-provoking para- 
graph. Its central theme was this: In a 
democratic nation it is fair to assert that 
the people get in their government—local, 
State, and National—precisely what they 
themselves represent. If, in their own per- 
sonal lives, our people are wasteful (and 
most Americans are); if they tend to be 
arbitrary (which is another American trait); 
and if they are relatively undisciplined in 
private affairs, then their government is cer- 
tain to demonstrate to a marked degree ex- 
actly the same traits. 

I feel that I have a duty and responsi- 
bility in a discussion of this nature to ex- 
press the admonition that organizations 
such as yours have an obligation to help 
develop and promote the best possible un- 
derstanding between government and busi- 
ness, between government and the financial 
community. 

It has been appropriately said by an au- 
thoritative observer and commentator that 
the business outlook today would be much 
better than it is if the gap in relations be- 
tween government and business could be 
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closed or so substantially narrowed that 
there might develop a cooperative and con- 
structive team effort. 

The American economy, during signifi- 
cant periods, has shown a capacity to grow 
at an average annual rate between 4 and 5 
percent without inflationary strain during 
periods other than depression or war. This 
growth rate is measured by changes in total 
national production, stated in uniform 
dollars. 

But during the period 1953-61, the aver- 
age annual growth rate was only 2.5 per- 
cent, or hardly better than half the rate 
required, in view of the ever-accelerating 
technology, to absorb increases in the labor 
force and in productivity per man-hour. 

This deficient record has been compounded 
of a fairly rhythmic succession of booms, 
periods of stagnation, recessions, and inade- 
quate recoveries, 

The deficient growth rate has led to a 
chronically rising level of unemployed man- 
power. Indeed, the peak of each boom thus 
far reached since 1953 has found us with 
more unemployment than the peak of the 
immediately preceding boom, and the trough 
of each recession has found us with more 
unemployment than the trough of the im- 
mediately previous recession. 

It is my privilege to be a member of the 
Senate Labor Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower. I assure you 
that the facts reaching us demonstrate very 
clearly that unemployment, far from being 
concentrated in a few, has become very 
generally distributed throughout most of the 
important sectors of the economy. And we 
find, too, that very large and consistent in- 
creases in the chronic level of idle plant 
capacity have accompanied the chronic in- 
creases in idle manpower. 

For the period 1953-61 as a whole, the 
aggregate forfeiture of total national pro- 
duction, resulting from the low growth rate, 
is estimated at about $344 billion, measured 
in uniform 1960 dollars. The forfeiture of 
employment opportunity aggregated almost 
22% million man-years. Practicajly all 
types of income earners and all major types 
of business activity suffered accordingly. 

President Kennedy has correctly indi- 
cated that chronic unemployment is the 
country’s No. 1 economic problem and 
has expressed regret that there does not 
seem to be the sense of urgency and aware- 
ness that there should be on this subject. 
In February some 4,918,000 men and women 
were unemployed, 6.1 percent of the total 
work force, seasonally adjusted. And, pro- 
jected annually, this unemployment repre- 
sents a loss in potential American produc- 
tion of between $30 and $40 billion in goods 
and services; goods and services that our 
Nation will never see. 

How serious is this economic waste? Need 
we be alarmed? Economist Gunnar Myrdal, 
former Swedish Minister of Health, has 
been quoted as saying: 

“I am inclined to believe that the most 
important problem in the world today is 
how to get America out of the automatism 
of relative economic stagnation. A continu- 
ation of the present trend means frustration 
in its foreign relations as well as in its In- 
ternal life, which, because of the size and 
weight of America and the role it has to play 
is extremely dangerous.” 


The challenge cannot be ignored. By 
1975 our total work force will increase from 
its present level of approximately 75 million 
to a staggering 93 million, a growth which 
will be far more rapid than in any other 
35-year period in our history. Economic ac- 
celeration must therefore include a speedup 
of the rate in which jobs are created. 

Since World War II, 10 million Jobs have 
been opened in the United States, and 
throughout 1962 total employment hit new 
highs month after month. The gain in jobs 
from 1947 through 1962 was 17 perecnt, but 
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the corresponding growth In the labor force 
amounted to 22 percent, hence unemploy- 
ment. 

Business volume as a whole is breaking 
records. Profits and incomes are up, though 
the rise has recently slowed, and yet the 
unemployment problem persists. It be- 
comes obvious that if we are to open more 
jobs we must inject new fe into our eco- 
nomic structure, we must speed the rate of 
business expansion. 

Responsible and experienced leaders of the 
administration are convinced that a cut in 
taxes, to release new billions for spending, is 
the most effective way. Such a cut in tax- 
ation, however, cannot be regarded as a 
panacea which will automatically cure the 
financial ills of the Nation, and bring pros- 
perity to its poorer citizens. It can be buta 
step, albeit an important one, toward 
achieving a healthier financial climate 
throughout most segments of our society. 

Income taxes at their present level appear 
to act as an automatic brake on business 
upturns. As activity rises, taxes siphon off 
80 large a share of the rising incomes that 
demand for goods fails to reach the level 
at which industry could produce profitably. 

Surplus capacity discourages business in- 
vestment, a major ingredient in any strong 
rise in economic activity. Recovery slows 
down, and the groundwork is laid for an- 
other recession. Through a reduction in 
taxes, new impetus can be injected into de- 
mand and investment, and stepped-up 
growth thereby stimulated, 

This effort to induce expansion is not the 
sole responsibility of government. The 
private sector of the economy cannot be 
content to assess blame while waiting calm- 
ly for “someone to do something.” All can 
take part. Specifically, business and organ- 
ized labor must exercise self-discipline in 
order to prevent an evaporation of those 
benefits gained through a tax cut. In- 
creased prices or wages would necessarily 
divert funds made available through tax re- 
duction, and would tend to counteract bene- 
ficial effects on unemployment levels. Re- 
straint is essential to insure that the de- 
sired results are achieved. 

And, as we face current economic chal- 
lenges we must maintain a flexibility and a 
willingness to meet change with change. 
Experience is said to be the best teacher, 
and yet our experiences of the past may not 
necessarily provide clear indications of the 
path we must follow, or the steps we must 
take. 

For example, we are just beginning to feel 
the impact of automation. Until now, our 
belief has been that technological advances 
create a sufficiency in new jobs, perhaps at 
some other area or level of production. By 
and large this was true when rapid restruct- 
turing was taking place in isolated segments 
of the economy, and where changes brought 
on price reductions or increases in quality 
naturally resulting in increased demand. 

Today, however, we are facing technolo- 

gical change of a rapidity and scope never 
before encountered: Throughout the entire 
spectrum of our industry the effects of auto- 
mation are being felt. Change is now moy- 
ing in geometrical rather than arithmetical 
progression, and imaginatve and resourceful 
responses must be found. Tou, as informed 
and responsible citizens, will be called on to 
participate in the search for answers to 
these, and other questions. I am confident 
that your will be one of intelligent 
inquiry and dedication in the building of a 
better America. 
Tes, the role of the individual business- 
man in public affairs is a significant one. His 
primary obligations are those which square 
with the general responsibilities of all citi- 
zens, namely, those of keeping informed, 
participating in determinations on vital is- 
sues, and voting in elections at all levels of 
government, 
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Inasmuch as viable democracy depends 
on an informed electorate, the businessman 
should function as a source of information 
on matters which affect his livelihood and 
on which he is especially knowledgeable. 
The Congress and the executive branch n 
your reasoned counsel. Do not withhold It. 


From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, Mar. 28, 1962] 
“ CALLS For CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
(By Frank Makarewicz) 


LowWEII.— Nearly 600 persons of all walks 
of life in the Greater Lowell community 
turned out to attend the 4th annual dinner 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Lowell at the Memorlal Auditorium last 
night and to hear a U.S. Senator sound a call 
to citizen participation in government. 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, who is on the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor, Employment, Welfare, 
and a Special Committee on Aging, warned 
his listeners that there must be a greater 
urgency to solve the growing unemployment 
problem in the country. He also warned of 
the serious consequences of a lack of interest 
in government by the people. 

“We will not be driven into dictatorship: 
but we can drift into it,” Senator RANDOLPH 
declared. Lack of a thorough understand- 
ing of government is a serious handicap, he 
said, because issues require compromise and 
conciliation often that must include ideas 
from a wide range of thought, not only from 
the extremes. 

“The modern businessman is peculiarly 
well gifted to contribute to public affairs, 
he said. “He must be willing to commit him- 
self beyond the confines of the immediaté 
community, and cause his voice to be heard 
in the broader area of representative govern- 
ment. He must be an educated, inform 
and sincere volce whose convictions are the 
product of study and thought.” 

Urging the public to accept a greater re- 
sponsibility in giving counsel to its govern- 
mental representatives, the Senator said, It 
is incumbent on individuals and professi: 
and trade associations to express your con- 
victions. It is vital that all legitimate inter- 
ests be represented and all important opin- 
ions be expressed early in the legislative 
process.“ 

“The national interest is composed of spe- 
clal interests,” he said. 

The speaker then discussed with emphasis 
the growing and serious problem of unem- 
ployment. He said that while there were 
more people working today there was als? 
greater unemployment, due in part to auto- 
mation. Senator Raxborrn predicted the 
situation would worsen unless steps were 
taken to find ways to accelerate the economy 
by creating new jobs. 

“By 1975," he said, “our total work force 
will increase from its present level of ap- 
proximately 75 million to a staggering 
million, a growth which will be far more 
rapid than in any other 15-year period in 
our history.” 

He told his audience that they as busi- 
ness people will be called on to participate 
in the search for answers to the problems 
facing the country, and said that by being 
informed and by participating in the deter- 
minations of vital issues and voting in elet- 
tions at all levels of government they will 
Be assuming the responsibilities of citizen- 

p. 

The Senator was introduced by Lowell 
Congressman F. Braprorp Morse who spoke 
of Senator RaNDOLPH’s many achievements 
in diversified careers. He noted ‘that 
RanvotpH had been a college professor, * 
dean, an industrial executive, and an editor 
and publisher as well as an author and bad 
served as a Congressman from 1933 to 1947- 

Morse listed the many Senate committe’ 
and subcommittees RANDOLPH is working 
with and pointed out that he was the co- 
author of the Randolph-Sheppard Act whic? 
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established small business stands operated 
by the blind, 

The program for the dinner opened at 7 
p.m. with the playing of the national an- 
them and an inyocation by Rt. Rev. Ray- 
mond L. Hyder, pastor of St. Margaret's 
Church. 

Arthur C. Antonopoulos, who presided as 
toastmaster, introduced the guests at the 
head table, who included Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Tellier, Rev. and Mrs. Victor F. Scalise, 
Rt. Rev. Raymond L. Hyder, Mr, and Mrs. 
Donald A. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. 
Wilson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Hickey, 
Mayor Joseph M. Downes, Mrs. Antonopoulos, 
Congressman Morse and Senator RANDOLPH. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward N. Lamson were unable 
to attend. 

In addition.to offering the official greet- 
ings of the city, Mayor Downes made a few 
remarks as the first speaker. 

Thomas J. Hickey, retiring president of 
the chamber, who was introduced and 
praised by the dinner chairman as a dis- 
tinguished leader of the community and 
the chamber, offered the president’s report 
before turning over his gavel of office to 
the newly elected president of the organiza- 
tion, Walter C. Wilson, Jr. 

In accepting the token, Wilson promised 
to continue efforts to bring to a fact 
Lowell's “Potential for Progress," the theme 
of the chamber’s program. His remarks were 
followed by the presentation to the retiring 
president of a plaque for distinguished serv- 
ice. Besides the plaque presented to Hickey, 
two retiring board members, who were un- 
able to be present, Matthew J. Brown and 
Walter B. Reilly, Jr., were awarded certifi- 
cates for their service to the organization 
and the community. 


The next speaker who was introduced was 
Donald A. Cook, general manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Lowell. 
Cook praised the members and officers for 
their support and participation in the ac- 
tivities of the chamber which, he said, made 
progress possible. 

Cook named, in special appreciation, the 
officers who include Edward N. Lamson, vice 
president, James P. Curran, vice president, 
Eugene Tellier, 
Antonopoulos, immediate past president. 
He also praised the members of the board 
of directors who include Sheppard Bartlett, 
of A. G. Pollard Co.; Matthew J. Brown, of 
Scott. Jewelry Co.; Donald A. Caswell, of Bon 
Marche, Inc.; David F. Connors, of Lowell 
Sun Publishing Co.; James F. Conway, Jr., of 
the Courier-Citizen Co.; Albert P. Gaumont, 
of Gaumont Bros., Inc.; J. Russell Havey, of 
Educator Biscuit Co; Dr. Brendan D. 
Leahey; Allan L. Levine, of Towers Motor 
Parts; Harry J. Patterson, of the Lowell Gas 
Co; Walter B. Reilly, Jr. of the Courler- 
Citizen Co.; Daniel E. Walker, of the Union 
National Bank; Harold E. Wright, Sr., of 
Wright Trucking Co., as well as the retiring 
and the new president. 

The general manager also singled out for 
praise Errington A. Brigham and Henry Gau- 
mont who headed the retail division. He 
also presented to newly elected board mem- 
bers, Joseph Alyibrandi and Michael DeMou- 
las, and recognized the services of several 
committee chairmen who include John F. 
Gleason, Richard R. Flood, Robert H. Gold- 
man, Dr. Costas Kokinos, Kenneth Harkins, 
Vincent P. Morton, Jr., Raymond E. Noiseux 
and Harold Hirsch who was not able to be 
present because of illness. 


At the conclusion of Senator RANDOLPH’S 
address, Rev. Victor F. Scalise, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church delivered the bene- 
diction to conclude the meeting. 

Dinner committee chairmen included Ed- 
ward F. O'Dea, attendance; David F. Con- 
nors, publicity; Joseph Sullivan, Jr., pro- 
fram; Hans H. Schiiebus, banquet; John H. 
Gardiner, hall; James C. Shannon, Jr., deco- 
rations; Joseph M. McDonough and Cort- 
landt J. Burkinshaw, reception. 


treasurer, and Arthur C. 
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How Do We Look to Those Foreign 
Tourists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article which appeared in Reader's Digest 
of April 1963. This article describes how 
the visit U.S.A. program has been able to 
improve understanding among people 
from all parts of the world and the 
Americas. 

The article follows: 


How Do We Loox to THOSE FOREIGN 
Tourists? 


(By Robert Littell) 


Two years ago US. citizens, for decades 
the most tireless of globetrotters, were sud- 
denly asked to make their country as at- 
tractive as possible to tourists from overseas. 
We need foreign visitors to help close the 
gap between the tourist dollars trickling 
into the United States and the dollars 
streaming out. A US. Travel Service was 
set up within the Department of Commerce, 
and this year, with branches in nine foreign 
cities, it will spend $3,350,000 promoting 
travel to America. For the first time in our 
history we who had always been the in- 
nocents abroad began to entice to our shores 
the skeptics and sophisticates of other lands. 

Last year half a million visitors, more 
than twice as many as 5 years ago, came to 
the United States from overseas. Three out 
of five were Europeans, Many of those were 
questioned: How had they been treated in 
America? What had they liked best? What 
had they not liked? 

On one point the tourists were practically 
unanimous: they were overwhelmed by the 
openhearted hospitality, courtesy, and 
kindness of the people they met casually in 
America. For the thousands of foreigners 
who expected Americans to be brash and 
brusquely efficient, like many of the char- 
acters in movies we send abroad, their holi- 
day in the United States closed something 
more important than the dollar gap“ —it 
closed a gap in human understanding and 
mutual esteem. 


The sheer size of this country staggers 
foreign tourists. The map of the continen- 
tal United States, if placed on the map of 
Europe, stretches from Lisbon to Stalingrad, 
from Helsinki to Palermo. West Germany 
would just fit into Oregon and, in area, Italy 
and Arizona are almost twins. Over and 
over again strangers to our landscape are 
lifted out of themselevs by its sweep and 
infinite variety, by the limitless horizons, 
by the great oaks of the bayou country asleep 
under their Spanish moss, by the lunar 
shapes and crystal distances of the South- 
west, by the white farmhouses and red barns 
like islands in the wheatlands’ golden sea. 

The Lebanese painter Aida Marini, as she 
flew westward, saw “lakes of steel and blood 
in a desert of orange sand.” Philip Calow 
took home to Australia in his mind's eye 
an indelible picture of “expressways stalking 
across the cities on their concrete legs.” 
Chicago particularly astonishes foreigners. 
“Nobody told us that it is such a beautiful 
“All our notions about it 
Of the great 
“national parks one traveler said, “I wouldn’t 
mind if I had seen nothing else.” 

Eighty-five percent of the oversea visitors 
do“ the United States in groups. Most of 
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them have time for little but the famous 
sights: New York, Niagara Falls, Ford's River 
Rouge plant, Washington, Williamsburg, the 
Grand Canyon, Las Vegas, Disneyland, San 
Francisco. But a few bolder spirits wander 
off, unguided, to discover America by them- 
selves. You might catch sight of them in 
Oregon at the Pendieton Roundup, in Mary- 
land hiking along the towpaths of aban- 
doned canals, in Tennessee leaning over the 
bow of a river steamer, in North Carolina 
spelibound by the patter of a tobacco auc- 
tioneer. And in any city you will find them 
sauntering down the aisles of supermarkets 
as if they were in a museum. 

One morning in New York an Italian tour- 
ist missed his group’s sightseeing bus. “So 
I walk,” he told his hotel's manager later. 
“I see a big hole in the ground. Dbwn in the 
hole I hear Italian, So I go down in the 
hole, talk Italian with two paesani. They 
take me home, we eat spaghetti. For 3 days 
I no go with the group tour but I see New 
York with my friends from the hole in the 
ground.” 

More and more oversea visitors are learn- 
ing that travel up and down America can 
be less expensive than they had feared. The 
Nation's railroads offer foreigners a 16-per- 
cent discount on roundtrip coach fares any- 
where from the port of entry. This sum- 
mer, plane fares within the United States, 
already about 40 percent cheaper than air 
fares in Europe, can be further reduced by 
new triangle fares—flights from New York 
to Los Angeles via Miami, and vice versa, 
for only $25 more than the direct flight. 
Two local airlines jointly offer 30 days’ un- 
limited flying in 17 Eastern States for $99. 

Most foreigners tour the United States by 
bus. A growing number are taking advan- 
tage of the bargain offered by both Grey- 
hound and Continental Trailways: 99 days’ 
travel, on buses with toilets and reclining 
seats, anywhere on either line for $99—pro- 
vided the tickets are purchased abroad. One 
tourist followed the “99 and 99" route for 
3 months; a retired English major rolled up 
30,000 miles. 

To eat well in the United States—well, that 
is, by European standards—costs $8 to $10 a 
day, including tips but not drinks. Apart 
from seafood and ice cream, the American 
cuisine gets a mixed reception from foreign 
tourists. Some think the raw material su- 
perb, but that it is "ruined by cooking.” The 
British, Australians, and Germans seem to 
like it better than the Italians or French, 
who wonder if there is a law compelling all 
American potatoes to be fried, who despise 
the pallid, flabby bread, who ask in vain for 
fresh fruit, who deplore the way salad dress- 
ing is sprayed on lettuce, like some insecti- 
cide, long before it is served. The British 
miss their tea, the French their wines, “As 
far as beer is concerned,” said a man from 
Denmark, the land of Carlsberg and Tuborg, 
“Americans simply have no culture.” 

Though German tourists are pleasantly 
surprised by the number of Americans— 
many former GI's—who German, in 
general the worst frustration is caused by 
language. American tourists abroad find 
many more people who speak their language 
than do foreigners traveling here, A Euro- 
pean who stayed in 20 first-class American 
hotels reports that not one of their reception 
clerks could deal with questions in French, 
German, or Italian. 

But the nationwide drive for tourists is 
bringing about improvement. Hotels are 
combining their staffs for those on whom 
can be pinned badges reading “Ich spreche 
Deutsch“ or “Hablo Espanol.” At our inter- 
national airports, attractive uniformed 
young women speaking a number of lan- 
guages have been added to the customs 
staffs. 

Macy's, New York's huge department store, 
has more than 700 employees who speak one 
or more foreign languages (a total of 42 
different tongues). A sightseeing bus com- 
pany in New York offers passengers ear- 
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phones through which they can hear, in one 
of four languages, recorded descriptions of 
the city’s sights as they pass by. 

Visitors approaching Asheville, N.C., see a 
huge sign in several languages asking them 
to telephone 253-3351 if they need an in- 
terpreter. A group called “Los Angeles at 
Home” maintains a list of 100 Los Angeles 
families versed in various foreign languages 
who can be called on as hosts to visitors from 
abroad. 

When several hundred homebound tour- 
ists were asked whether they would like to 
come back to the United States someday, 
7 out of 10 said yes. But the tourists took 
the opportunity to get a few complaints off 
their chests. Among other things, they dis- 
like the confusion of local sales taxes (“Why 
weren't we told about them beforehand?’’) ; 
they are repelled by the cheap jokes of so 
many of the professional sightseeing guides, 
and their overemphasis on size or cost; by 
the ugliness of roadside car cemeteries; by 
the way some American women go about 
the streets with curlers in their hair. 

Tastes differ, of course, and you can't dis- 
please everybody. One visitor thinks the 
Indian dances staged for tourists on the rim 
of the Grand Canyon “depressingly artifi- 
cial”; another craves more such Indian 
dances, handicrafts and ceremonials. A Dan- 
ish woman was “instinctively repelled” when 
a New York salesgirl called her honey“; a 
Swiss woman thought it lovely.“ when a 
New York waitress called her “dear.” 

“I love you Americans,” foreign travelers 
often say, on a person-to-person basis. If 
I meet you on a train, in the street, you can’t 
do enough for me, you want to take me home 
with you. But if I meet you as a hotel 
clerk or waiter, a bus or taxi driver, all too 
often you are rude. What is it about those 
occupations that seems to change your char- 
acter?” = < 

But the private Americans are garlanded 
with gratitude. “When Americans say 
‘make yourself at home, remarked an Eng- 
lish architectural student, they really want 
you to take what you like from the icebox.” 
An Australian sheep farmer, en route to 
Chicago by plane, sat next to an Iowa farmer 
who wound up by taking him home for the 
weekend. Miss Alberta Evans, a South 
African, swears that “if I had accepted every 
invitation I got while traveling on a Grey- 
hound bus, I could have stayed in America 
the rest of my days.” d 

For a group of 76 boys from the Forest Hill 
School in London, red carpets were rolled 
out wherever they went. A Rotary Club 
near New York gave them a barbecue; in 
Buffalo a steel company treated them to a 
lunch of turkey and pumpkin pie. In the 
Adirondacks, when one of the boys tried to 
buy some chocolate, the shopkeeper said, 
“Oh, you're one of the boys from England— 
take the whole box,” (which held 100 bars). 
A complete stranger, when he heard they 
were leaving, turned up at Idlewild with two 
crates of peaches for them. 

In the course of their ventures into the 
New World, foreign tourists are discovering 
America's greatest treasure: a frontier hos- 
pitality that greets and accepts the stranger 
and warms his heart and makes him say, 
as the tourists interviewed said over and over 
again, “Of the many sights we saw, the best 
of all were the Americans themselves.” 


The Despicable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
IN THE marin yee 5 

Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the constant struggles that has had 
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the combined attention of our execu- 
tive, legislative, and judiciary branches 
of government is the effort to control 
the smuggling and use of narcotics. 

This is an area which has received 
consistent legislative attention, cease- 
less action by our law enforcement offi- 
cials and time-consuming attention by 
our courts. 

Widespread public support is evi- 
denced for the endeavors to control the 
evil effects of narcotics. I am pleased 
to note that our Nation's newspapers 
are in the forefront in emphasizing the 
importance of this struggle. 

The Suburbanite Economist, an inde- 
pendent publication serving south sub- 
urban Cook County areas recently com- 
mented editorially on the court's deci- 
sion, and law enforcement aspects of 
this subject. I am pleased to place this 
concise and effective editorial into the 
Recorp at this point: 

In sentencing two wholesale peddlers of 
heroin to long prison terms, Federal Judge 
Hubert L. Will said from the bench: 

“You were engaged in the most despicable 
form of economic activity in our society 
today.” 

Narcotic addiction is life in hell. Medical 
treatment rescues some, but most never es- 
cape. The craving increases, as does the 
need for money with which to buy the poison. 
To obtain funds, an addict will steal, risk 
murder, even sell his or her soul. 

Addicts rarely become narcotic slaves by 
accident. They are lured into the plunge 
because they immediately become life cus- 
tomers for peddlers. 

Investigation has revealed that addiction 
has increased greatly in recent years and 
that the victims are in all strata of society. 

It is doubly unfortunte that more sup- 
pliers are not caught and sent to peniten- 
tiaries. A life sentence would not be severe 
enough in view of the horrible suffering and 
tragic consequences they cause. 


The Small Business Administration Must 
Remain an Independent Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1963, I called to the attention of 
our colleagues an exchange of corres- 
pondence between George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, and President 
Kennedy. 5 

Since that time I have received much 
correspondence on the subject, all in 
agreement with the views expressed. 

One such letter from Max T. Bird, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Stockmans 
National Bank of Lusk, Wyo., dated 
March 29, 1963, is set forth below: 
STOCKMANS NATIONAL BANK OF LUSK, 


Lusk, Wyo., March 29, 1963. 

Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear Mr. Muurer: I have received a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD concerning the 
remarks made on the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. I indeed wish to thank you 
for the remarks you stated and also for the 
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information received from President Ken- 
nedy. 

I too believe that the Small Business Ad- 
minstration should remain as an independent 
agency. Here at this bank we have made a 
number of loans through the Small Business 


Administration in Denver, Colo., and have 


received some wonderful assistance from 
them. If it was not for this agency I can 
assure you that the bank would not be able 
to take care of some of our valued customers 
and our city would not have progressed as 
it has. 

The Small Business Administration has in- 
deed done a wonderful job. 

I thought I would send my thoughts and 
my thanks to you. 

Yours very truly, 
Max, T, BRD, 
Executive Vice President. 


Concern for Children Who Drop Out of 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Minnesotans, like other good people all 
over the country, are gravely concerned 
about those youngsters who have 
dropped out of school and found them- 
selves in a labor market unable, and 
sometimes unwilling, to provide them 
with employment. 

A recent resolution passed by the Min- 
nesota Governor’s Advisory Council on 
Children and Youth stresses what I have 
been saying before my colleagues in this 
House for a number of years—that im- 
mediate action is required to motivate 
the character development of these 
young men and women and to rectify 
the dismal attitudes created among them 
by their frustrating plight. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this excel- 
lent plea for the youth of this Nation in 
the Recorp for the general edification 
of all. I also include the accompanying 
fact sheet on population and unemploy- 
ment in Minnesota: 

RESOLUTION BY THE MINNESOTA GOVERNOR'S 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CHILDREN AND 
Yourn 


Whereas the Governor's advisory council 
on children and youth continues to be graye- 
ly concerned about those young people who 
are no longer in school and unable to obtain 
employment; and * 

Whereas the ever-increasing number of 
young people means that this problem will 
be faced by more and more of our youth; and 

Whereas the steady decrease in the jobs 
available for unskilled labor means that the 
problem of employment is increasingly com- 
plex, at the same time it affects more and 
more young people; and 

Whereas only immediate action can pre- 
vent further deterioration in the character, 
moral fiber, and attitudes of these young 
people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States pass into law as soon as possible the 
Youth Employment Act (S. 1; HR. 1890), 
which, through its provisions for the em- 
ployment of youth at the same time it en- 
ables them to extend their education and 
training, offers vitally needed help to out-of- 
school, out-of-work young people; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Joser S. 
Crank, of the U.S, Senate; to the Honorable 
Cart D, PERKINS, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives; to all members of the Minnesota dele- 
gation in Congress; and so they may have it 
for reference, to the 256 leaders who are 
Members of the Governor's advisory council 
on children and youth, and who represent 
all geographical areas, and those individual 
disciplines and segments of our people de- 
voted to the principle of helping every child 
develop his full potential. 
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Minnesota's population is expected to grow 
to 3,881,563 by 1970, an increase of 14 per- 
cent. During this same period our youth 
Population (14 through 20 years) will in- 
Crease 36 percent, 

In 1961, 55,500 Minnesota young people 
reached age 18, 

By 1965, 67,000 Minnesota young people 
will reach age 18. 

By 1970, 76,000 Minnesota young people 
will reach age 18. 

On January 1, 1963, Minnesota’s total labor 
force was 1,412,000. Minnesota's total num- 
ber of unemployed—115,600 or 8.2 percent. 
The total number of youth (14 through 20) 
in the labor force, 84,756. The total number 
of unemployed youth, 23,120 or 20 percent, 

The extension of automation and the im- 
provement of technology throughout our 
economy may be more meaningful if we 
Tealize that in one major industry, farming, 
the use of unskilled labor will decrease from 
25.3 percent of the labor force in 1960 to 17.4 
Percent in 1970. Under such conditions the 
increasing importance of education or spe- 
cific vocational training for our young peo- 
ple becomes obvious. : 

In 1961, 11,000 of Minnesota’s potential 
55,000 high school graduates failed to grad- 
uate. 

SUMMARY 

In the present decade Minnesota's young 
People (14 through 20 years) will increase 
36 percent while the general population in- 
Creases only 14 percent. These young people 
how make up 6 percent of Minnesota’s labor 
force while the number of their unemployed 
Comprises 20 percent of their labor force as 
Compared to 8.2 percent of the general pop- 
ulation who are unemployed. Although 
Minnesota rates very near the top in com- 
Parison with other States in its ability to 
hold high school students through ua- 
tion, still there were, in 1961, 11,000 Minne- 
Sotans who dropped out of school before com- 
Pleting high school. 

Adoption by Congress of the Youth Em- 
ployment Act is one important step that 
Can be taken to ald the out-of-school, out- 
of-work young people. (The figures in the 
above material have been furnished by the 
Minnesota Departments of Education, Em- 
Ployment, and Security, and by the Federal 
Census Bureau.) 


Remarks of Roy H. Millenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
Colleagues the remarks of Mr. Roy H. 
Millenson, opening the 15th annual con- 
ference of the National Civil Liberties 
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Clearing House on March 28, 1963. Mr. 
Millenson is chairman of the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House and is the 
national representative of the American 
Jewish Committee. Those of us who 
have had the privilege of working with 
Mr. Millenson know that he is deeply 
dedicated to the achievement of civil 
rights and the preservation of civil lib- 
erties of all citizens. Mr. Millenson, 
who has a profound insight into the 
problems of the civil rights-civil liberties 
arta, is making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the fight for liberty and dignity. 

I recommend his remarks to all my 
colleagues: 

REMARKS OF Roy H. MILLENSON 


Just as the convening of a new Congress 
serves to dramatize the issues facing the Na- 
tion, the priorities given them and the means 
advanced for their resolution, so does this 
15th annual meeting of the National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House serve to place the 
issues with which we are concerned in per- 
spective in relation to the national scene. 
In the first rank of national concerns we find 
the problems of the cold war, national de- 
fense, the budget, tax reduction, national 
economic growth, and persistent unemploy- 
ment. The so-calied social issues, except 
insofar as they have a direct relation to 
these, tend to be shunted aside, not only in 
terms of emphasis by the administration 
but also, In some instances (e.g., immigra- 
tion) because of a lack of public enthusiasm. 

In civil rights, where many changes are 
occurring, what is significant is not so much 
the lack of a very real push here in Wash- 
ington for civil rights legislation but the 
fact that there has been so little public 
outcry with respect to this slackening of 
drive, a falling off which has been discernible 
on other civil rights fronts. 

In addition, the elections last November, 
especially the results in Ohio and New York, 
have given force to an increasingly held be- 
lief that the key to the Negro vote is not 
shedding blood for civil rights but rather 
making successful appeals to the colored 
electorate through other issues and by po- 
litical astuteness while at the same time 
maintaining & correct civil rights posture. 
In New York, for example, Senator JAVITS, 
well known for his leadership in civil rights 
battles, running for a second term against 
an opponent who publicly opposed further 
civil rights legislation, actually dropped in 
his percentage of votes in Negro precincts. 
The lesson is not lost on the politicians, 

A further index of change—and a warn- 
ing for the future—has been the increasing 
number of articles in the think magazines 
both with respect to what one writer has 
termed “the liberals’ retreat from civil rights” 
and also regarding the mounting Negro im- 
patience with the elements which up to this 
time have been most closely associated in 
the popular mind with Negro aims, the 
liberals, and organized labor. 

A perspective New York City politician ob- 
served to me recently, in appealing to the 
predimonately white voters of his area, it 
is necessary to pay homage to the principles 
of civil rights to assuage the liberal instincts 
of his constituency most of whom are of 
moderate income, including many union 
members, with minority-group backgrounds; 
but if he places too much emphasis on the 
issues of equality and integration in housing, 
education, and employment he can write his 
political obituary, The Negro community is 
much more aware and sensitive to this cyni- 
cism and self-deception than is the white 
community which so self-righteously in- 
dulges itself in brotherhood dinners and 
cliched tributes to d And the 
white community, on its part, is becoming 
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more sensitive to the realities of black racism 
whose scarlet sister white racism has been 
host to much of our Nations social disease. 

Here, then, is a pattern of changing atti- 
tudes discerned some time ago by the soci- 
ologists—and a pattern about which many 
of us here have been aware for some time— 
but one which is only beginning to be truly 
appreciated in the community at large. The 
force of the winds blowing in many directions 
is now beginning to be felt. The fight for 
civil rights and equality—whose battle- 
grounds are increasingly being found away 
from Washington, although the medals for 
valor are usually awarded here—is one which 
will be causing more soul searching and self- 
analysis among its white cheerleaders than 
among the black participants on the field. 
For confused as they sometimes may seem to 
be as to who is the quarterback and which 
way the ball is to be carried, they are the 
ones who are always playing to win. 


An Educator Speaks on the Tax Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert a 
statement by Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, president of Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, Ohio. It expresses clearly 
and concisely the concern and the fears 
of many educational leaders over the 
proposal to place a limitation upon 
deductible contributions under the 5 per- 
cent floor feature of the administration's 
tax recommendations. With the in- 
creased clamor for providing a stimulus 
in facilities for higher education in the 
country, it appears entirely inconsistent 
that any action be taken that would dis- 
courage private financial assistance to 
colleges and universities. Instead of the 
approach of government paternalism in 
the field of higher education, we should 
be looking to a provision of incentives in 
the private area. Furthermore, laws 
that would grant at least a partial tax. 
exemption for parents sending children 
to colleges and universities would be 
more in keeping with the tradition of our 
great free educational system in this 
country. 

Dr. Stoughton's letter follows: 

WITTENBERG UNIVERSITY, 
Springfield, Ohio, March 12, 1963. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MILLS: I write both 
as & private citizen and as president of 
Wittenberg University to express my hearty 
approval of the move to decrease income 
taxes, but also of my equally strong nega- 
tive reaction to some of the proposals for 
changes in income tax regulations. I am 
particularly disturbed at the effect of the 
possible elimination of the present regula- 
tion for unlimited deductions for charity 
up to 30 percent of income and the proposed 
5 percent deductions in computing itemized 
gifts on individual returns. The proposal 
to charge capital gains tax on appreciated 
value of personal gifts is also disturbing. 

Many independent colleges feel that the 
U.S. Government has previously given gen- 
erous treatment in its gift deduction pro- 
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visions because it was convinced that this 
was a better way of financing such institu- 
tions than by direct governmental support. 
The allowable deductions, therefore, have 
not been loopholes to avoid taxation but, 
rather, incentives for people to give much 
more generously than they normally would 
have done if such allowances were not pro- 
vided. I am sure that all colleges and uni- 
versities and other charitable institutions 
will suffer severely if the changes proposed 
are made law. I hope, therefore, that your 
committee will feel sympathetic toward our 
position. We desperately need such govern- 
mentally stimulated incentives to insure 
continued private gifts to our institutions. 

I must confess to you that it does not 
make sense to me to eliminate the posstbili- 
ties of substantial giving on the part of our 
citizens and then require us to turn to the 
government for greater aid from the moneys 
that would presumably be recovered by such 
legislation. 

Year after year I have tried to give 20 to 
25 percent of my income to my church, my 
college, and other charitable causes that I 
believe worthy. This has been a religious 
compulsion that I have felt keenly. My 
possessions are modest. To have the first 
5 percent of my giving deducted would 
seem to me to be highly unfair and almost 
indecent, Others who give generously would 
undoubtedly feel the same. The resultant 
resentment, I believe, would be bad from 
every standpoint. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON, 
President. 


Benjamin Selvin, a Credit to His 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
delighted to place in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a brief biography of my good 
friend and neighbor, Ben Selvin, who 
has retired from his chosen field of 
music, upon reaching the age of 65. 

Ben Selvin has been a tremendous 
asset to his community. I am sure that 
RCA is sorry to see him retire but we in 
Roslyn are very happy that he will now 
have more time to spend with us. 

The biography follows: 

SELVIN Retires From Music 

Benjamin B. Selvin, of Roslyn, for the 
past 10 years artists and repertoire manager 
for RCA Victor's custom record department 
and who, for over 58 years has left his mark 
on the musical world as a violinist, interna- 
tionally acclaimed band leader, radio direc- 
tor, and manager, was honored last 
Thursday night at retirement dinner at- 
tended by many notables of the music and 
record industry. 

Approximately 200 people were present at 
the St. Moritz Hotel, including representa- 
tives from the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, the music publishing and record in- 
dustries, all departments of the RCA Victor 


Record Division, and the Radio Corp. of 
America, 


Ben Selvin began studying music at the 
age of 7. At 21, while conducting an 11- 
piece orchestra at the famed Moulin Rouge 
night club, he recorded four songs for the 
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Victor Talking Machine Co—at a set fee of 
$100 per song. One of them, “Dardenella,” 
became the first dance record to sell over 1 
million copies. Other hits by the Selvin 
orchestra included “I'm Forever Blowing 
Bubbles,” “A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody,” 
and “Isle of Golden Dreams." Throughout 
his career, Ben Selvin has recorded more 
than 9,000 selections under 9 different names 
for 9 companies, 

In 1927, established as an artist, Ben left 
night clubs to become musical director with 
Columbia Phonograph Co., was eventually 
appointed director of artists and repertoire, 
and assisted in the formation of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. After serving 
as vice president in charge of recording and 
programing for the Muzak Corp. from 1934 
until 1941, Ben took a leave of absence to 
work with James Petrillo and the American 
Federation of Musicians in preparing the 
first comprehensive survey of recorded music. 

After returning to Muzak, Ben joined 
Majestic Records as vice president and in 
1947, rejoined Columbia Records in Holly- 
wood as director of artists and repertoire. 
In February 1953 he was named artists and 
repertoire manager for RCA Victor's custom 
record department, and in recent years his 
primary duties have included the responsi- 
bility for many of the recordings made by 
the department in the United States and 
Europe. Discussing his memorable career on 
the eve of his retirement, Ben Selvin, just 
turned 65 years of age, stated: “My only 
regret is that I didn’t join RCA Victor as an 
executive in 1919 instead of as an artist, 
since the last 10 years have been the most 
interesting of my career.“ 

Mr. Selvin, has long been active in real 
estate, in addition to his musical activities. 
He plans to devote more time in this area, 
plus serving as a musical consultant to the 
Top of the Fair, Inc., at the New York 
World's Fair, among other ventures. 


Close Call but Representative Davis Is 
Still Going Strong at 65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Tennessee delegation are very for- 
tunate to have as dean of our delegation 
Representative CLIFFORD Davis, of 
Memphis. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis], has -certainly 
been a guiding light to all of us in the 
delegation in his thorough understand- 
ing of legislation and problems that face 
us all. 

He has had a most outstanding career 
as a public servant and assisting him 
has been his fine, sweet wife, Carrie 
Davis, whose record speaks for itself, 
as twice president of the Congressional 
Club and all of the splendid projects 
that she has supervised to a successful 
completion. 

On Sunday, March 31, in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, of Nashville, Tenn., an 
outstanding newspaper of the Nation, 
there appeared a splendid story about 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis]. This story was written by Lois 
Laycook, the Washington correspondent 
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for the Nashville Tennessean. Mr. Lay- 
cook is an outstanding writer and I 
think that you will agree with me when 
you read the article that follows regard- 
ing the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis]: 

CLOSE CaLts—Bur REPRESENTATIVE Davis Is 

STILL GOING STRONG AT 65 
(By Lois Laycook) 

WASHINGTON.—Representative CLIFFORD 
Davis; 65-year-old dean of the Tennessee 
congressional delegation, has led a charmed 
life during his 23 years in the House of 
Representatives. 

Like any job, service in Congress has its 
occupational hazards. But the veteran Mem- 
phis Congressman has had more than his 
share of close calls, physically and politically. 

In 1954 Davis and three other Congress- 
men were shot and wounded by a band of 
Puerto Rican fanatics who slipped into the 
House gallery with concealed pistols and op- 
ened fire on the House floor, All four Con- 
gressmen were seriously injured but re- 
covered. E 

Last August, Davis and his wife were 
among 70 passengers aboard an airliner that 
crashed and burned at Knoxville, McGhee- 
Tyson Airport. They escaped serious injury. 

In 1953 Davis’ automobile skidded on a 
slippery road in Washington’s Rock Creek 
Park and crashed into an embankment. The 
Congressman suffered only minor injuries. 

Politically, his narrowest escape came last 
November when he won reelection by a scant, 
1,200 votes over a Republican political un- 
known, Robert James, of Memphis. At one 
point Davis was trailing in the ballot count. 


LAST SURVIVOR 


Finally, Davis is one of the last surviving 
members of the old Crump political organiza- 
tion which dominated Tennessee politics for 
more than a quarter of a century. That in 
itself is a tribute to Davis’ political astute- 
ness. 

Now ranking 25th in seniority among the 
435 Members of the House, Davis reached the 
peak of his influence in Congress 3 years 
ago when he managed the hard-fought bat- 
tie to get a TVA self-financing bill passed by 
the House. It was an uphill fight against 
strong Republican opposition but the meas- 
ure finally put TVA on solid financial foot- 
ing for the first time in the agency's stormy 
history. 

As second ranking member of the House 
Public Works Committee, Davis presided 
over the long days of hearing on the con- 
troversial financing bill. He also headed the 
committee’s conference with the Senate in 
working out differences between the House 
and Senate versions of the bill, 

Davis was cosponsor in the House of the 
big interstate highway program in the mid- 
die 1950's. In 1958 he cast the deciding vote 
in conference on a plan authorizing a bonus 
of one-half percent of all highway funds 
allocated to States which prohibited un- 
sightly bill boards on the Interstate Highway 
System. For his action, Davis was honored 
by the National Garden Clubs of America. 

When Davis was first elected to Congress 
in 1940 he served for a short period on the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. During World War II he served on the 
House Military Affairs Committee and then 
switched to Public Works after the war. 

In addition to his regular committee as- 
signment he also is chairman of a special 
committee to investigate congressional cam- 
paign expenditures and a newly created 
select committee making a 2-year study of 
Federal land acquisition policies. š 

MOVED TO MEMPHIS 

A native of Hazelhurst, Miss., Davis is the 
son of Mrs. Jessie Davis and the late Odom 
A. Davis. His father was a merchant and 
cotton compress in Mississippi until 
the family moved to Memphis in 1911. 
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After graduation from high school Davis 
attended the University of Mississippi Law 
School where he received a law degree. 

Davis worked for a short period as a law 
clerk in the office of Walter Chandler. He 
became active in politics and was soon taken 
under the wing of the late Memphis political 
boss, E. H, Crump, 

His first public job was as secretary to 
the late Mayor Rowlett Paine. While in this 
Job, Davis met the former Miss Carrie Leigh 
of Memphis. They were married the follow- 
ing year. 

Working his way up in the ranks of the 
Crump organization, Davis was elected city 
judge of Memphis in 1923 and served in that 
Post until 1927. He is known to most of his 
friends as Judge to this day. 

VICE MAYOR 


He was elected vice mayor and commis- 
sioner of public safety in 1928 and held that 
Position until his election to Congress. 

Davrs is active in the First Baptist Church 
of Memphis. He is a Mason, Shriner, Odd 
Fellow, Elk, Moose and a member of the 
Greek AHEPA. 

The Davises have three children: Clifford, 
Jr., an attorney who lives in Cockeysville, 
Md., Mrs. George Chauncey of Danville, Ky., 
and Ray Davis, an engineer in Hartford, 
Conn. 

AUTHORITY ON PROTOCOL 


Mrs. Davis is active in Democratic women's 
affairs in Washington. She is a former pres- 
ident of the Congressional Club, the second 
congressional wife from the South ever to be 
elected. She started a speaker's bureau es- 
Pecially designed to assist congressional 
wives, 

Mrs. Davis is recognized as an authority on 
Washington protocol. She recently gave a 
Series of talks to wives of new Members of 
Congress on the subject. 

There has been speculation that Davis 
May retire at the end of the current term. 
However, the veteran Congressman has told 
friends he has made no decision. 


Freedom To Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial by Dr. Harry 
Halpern as it appeared in the March 22, 
1963, issue of the Bulletin of the East 
Midwood Jewish Center. 

From WHERE I STAND 


The legislators of New York State have 
broken a precedent of long standing by estab- 
lishing tuition fees in State colleges. The 
general of the forces which accomplished this 
change is Mr. Walter J. Mahoney, majority 
leader of the State senate. Whether this 18 
One of the moves designed to pull the Chief 
Executive of the State, the titular head of 
the majority party, out of certain difficulties 
with his budget, is irrelevant to my purpose. 

‘The important thing is that students who 
attend State colleges where there were no 
tuition fees before must now pay for their 
education. Parents who may be haying diffi- 
culties in balancing their budgets will now 
be saddled with an additional burden. This 
legislative move, it must be realized, comes 
ata time when all over the country there are 
demands for more scientists, more trained in- 
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dividuals for specialized tasks which require 
a college education, 

Many students who rightly resented the 
change in policy went to Albany to register 
their dissatisfaction by a peaceable demon- 
stration. The Senate majority leader, irked 
by the audacity of anyone who dared chal- 
lenge the supreme, wisdom of himself and 
his fellow solons, expressed his displeasure 
by calling the demonstrators “beatniks,” and 
summed up his resentment in the question, 
“Who do these kids think they are?“ Td like 
to answer that question. First, however, we 
should ascertain who these young people are 
before we decide what they thing they are. 

These young people are the sons and 
daughters of parents who came from many 
foreign lands to find freedom and oppor- 
tunity here. They are members of various 
races and adherents of different religious 
faiths. They are the people to whom 
speeches are made at commencement ex- 
ercises, telling them that they constitute the 
future of America. These are the individ- 
uals whom we tell that the opportunities 
offered to them are unbounded. 

Who do they think they are? They think 
they are Americans whose parents pay the 
taxes which make it possible for Senator 
MAHONEY to sit in the seat of the mighty 
and decide what rights we have as citizens. 
These young people think that they have 
every legal right to protest against legisla- 
tion which they think is unfair. They have 
read the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which says that Congress shall make 
no law * * * abridging the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 
They went to Albany with that assurance in 
mind. 

It is said that a Jew always answers a 
question with another one. And so, Mr. 
Manoney when you ask “Who do these kids 
think they are?” I answer that they are 
Americans who take the Constitution seri- 
ously, and I ask, “Senator, do you?” 


A Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself and the people 
of my district with the general sentiment 
here declared today, and to express the 
deepest condolences on the tragic loss of 
Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt. 

And yet, although we mourn her 
departure from this earth, that is not the 
only sad occurrence to darken the occa- 
sion, for her death marks the culmina- 
tion of her dedicated labors, and therein 
lies another disaster for mankind. 

It will now be necessary for some new 
champion to come forward in behalf of 
the poor and the politically weak and the 
socially downtrodden. By this, I do not 
mean merely some part-time champion; 
a good hearted, public-spirited citizen, 
willing to devote some of his time to 
alleviating the suffering of those in need. 
On the contrary, I mean someone like 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who regarded as a 
national catastrophe the condition of the 
poor and the depressed and the per- 
secuted, and who never rested in her bat- 
tle in their behalf. 
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This was a role that was necessary for 
someone to play, as a prelude to much of 
the social legislation that has come about 
in the period following World War II. 
For many years, millions and millions of 
persons of means in this country spent 
considerable time in cultivating the 
knack for looking the other way when- 
ever the poor people and the persecuted 
passed by. 

In this manner, they were able to avoid 
the pangs of conscience that would have 
driven them to action in behalf of those 
less fortunate than themselves. 

What Eleanor Roosevelt did was to 
sound the battle cry in behalf of the 
American conscience, with the result that 
the Nation responded, to an astonishing 
degree. 


I shall never forget the scene and some 
of the events surrounding the arrival of 
Mrs. Roosevelt at Medford, Oreg., some 
years ago. The occasion was the gather- 
ing of a group of persons who meet an- 
nually at Medford to honor the memory 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. On this par- 
ticular day, Mrs. Roosevelt appeared, 
with the object of delivering an address, 
Notwithstanding the fact that it was 
her late husband whom all were there to 
honor, it was nonetheless clear, by the 
way the audience responded in terms of 
friendship and affection, that Eleanor 
Roosevelt was also the object of love 
and admiration in the eyes of everyone 
on hand. 

In paying our last respects to this great 
lady, we can only hope that there will 
appear, in the near future, others of her 
caliber, to aid in the work that she be- 
gan. To do any more than hope, in this 
regard, would be presumptuous, indeed, 


Annual Address of President Bradford 
Brett Before the Independent Bankers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, with 
more than 6,200 members in 40 States, 
and dedicated to the fundamental con- 
viction that the homeowned and home- 
managed community bank plays a vital 
and essential role in the growth and de- 
velopment of the American community, 
held its 29th annual convention, with a 
record attendance of more than 1,500, in 
New Orleans last week. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially pleased 
to call attention to this circumstance 
because the president of the Independent 
Bankers Association for the past year 
has been Bradford Brett, president of the 
First National Bank of Mexico, county 
seat of Audrain County, in my own Ninth 
Missouri District. Mr. Brett isa member 
of a distinguished banking family, serves 
his own bank with credit and distinc- 
tion, and during his administration, the 
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IBA has prospered, and increased both 
its membership and its stature and in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Brett's grandfather, R. R. Arnold, 
Sr., was a founder of the First National 
Bank in Mexico, in 1873, and served as 
cashier, and president, for 44 years, un- 
til his death in 1917. The bank has had 
a national bank charter for 80 years, 
since 1883. An uncle, R. R. Arnold, Jr., 
entered the bank’s employ in 1898, and 
served it until his death in 1935, and as 
its president after his father’s death. 
Two other uncles from Mexico, Mo., 
rose to banking positions of responsi- 
bility in the business or profession, 
Morris A. Arnold, as president of the 
First National Bank of Seattle, Wash., 
and John B. Arnold, as president of the 
Midland National Bank of Billings, 
Mont. 

Bradford Brett, son of Julia Arnold 
and H. B. Brett, and a grandson of the 
bank’s founder, entered the bank's em- 
ploy in 1935, after the death of his uncle. 
He had been graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, in 1933, and spent 2 
years with Ely, Walker & Co. Learn- 
ing the bank responsibilities at all levels 
over the years, he has been its president 
since 1941, and has served continuously 
since, except for wartime duties as a 
naval officer. He distinguished himself 
throughout the State of Missouri in 1958 
by leading a successful campaign against 
branch banking, resulting in the rejec- 
tion of branch bank proposals by Mis- 
souri voters in the general elections of 
that year, with 70 percent of the vote re- 
corded against the branch banking pro- 
posals, which were defeated in every 
city and every county in Missouri, and 
by an overall majority of some 400,000. 
And, Mr. Speaker, letters by former 
President Harry S. Truman and myself, 
in opposition to the branching proposals, 
were on the record in the campaign. 

He has been an officer in the IBA since 
1961, and was second vice president be- 
fore his election to the presidency, at the 
Pittsburgh convention in 1962. In cli- 
maxing his administration, Mr. Brett de- 
livered the keynote address at the New 
Orleans convention. 

A vigorous, and even militant advocate 
of the independent banking role, and the 
dual banking system in our country, cur- 
rently observing its centennial this year, 
Mr. Brett fearlessly addresses himself to 
self-proclaimed prophets and self- 
styled experts of little knowledge, who 
have openly attacked independent 
banking from various quarters. He 
challenges the influential membership to 
strengthen National and State holding 
company laws, continue banking educa- 
tion for the membership and the public, 
and make every effort to achieve fiscal 
responsibility in our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that we in the 
Congress need the support of more or- 
ganizations in pursuit of this objective, 
and in order that all Members of the 
Congress may have opportunity to read 
the full text of Mr. Brett’s courageous 
and eloquent remarks, I include in the 
Rscorp at this point the text of President 
Bradford Brett’s keynote address in 
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opening the 29th Annual Convention of 

the Independent Bankers Association, at 

the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, La., 

on March 26, 1963: 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BRETT BEFORE 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The IBA has had a most interesting year. 
Your officers believe that we have made prog- 
ress toward our goals. We have strength- 
ened our Management staf and opened an 
IBA office in Washington. It has been my 
great privilege to be the last president serv- 
ing with Ben DuBois as our executive di- 
rector. Fortunately, his advice and counsel 
will be avallable to our future officers for 
many years. 

For the first time in the history of this 
association, we have had internal problems 
with two of our directors. These problems 
have been solved—our association has not 
been hurt but has gained in strength and 
unity. 

As you know, we increased the dues as of 
January 1, 1963. Some believed that we 
might lose membership. Instead, we have 
increased our membership to an alltime high 
of 6,244 banks and, by raising the dues to 
a reasonable figure, we have increased our 
annual income substantially. 

We have added a publication, our monthly 
Newsletter. The Newsletter, complementing 
the Independent Banker magazine, gives bet- 
ter news coverage to all the membership 
and has been most cordially received. 

When the final figures are in tomorrow, we 
will have recorded the largest crowd ever to 
attend an IBA national convention. The 
tremendous attendance at this convention is 
most encouraging to all your officers and 
directors. 

The past year has seen changes in bank- 
ing, with resulting mew challenges. Your 
association has geared itself to meet these 
challenges by the addition of key personnel. 
The new Washington office is managed by 
C. Herschel Schooley. Mr. Schooley is a vet- 
eran on the Washington scene and is emi- 
nently qualified as our Washington manager. 
For 5 years he was Director of Information 
for the Department of Defense and has held 
other top public relations posts in the Capl- 
tal. He is a man of great judgment and 
ability. I urge you to contact our Wash- 
ington office whenever you believe it might 
be of assistance to you. 

Another staff change since our last con- 
vention resulted in Gene Moore joining us 
as secretary. Like Herschel Schooley, Gene 
is a veteran newsman who has the public 
relations and other skills needed to do a 
good job for the association. Many of you 
will, I know, meet these gentlemen person- 
ally during the convention. You will find 
them able, cooperative and cordial and they 
are already working as a tremendous team 
under the direction of our most able veter- 
an executive director, Howard Bell. 

On a number of occasions during my term 
as president, we have gone directly to you, 
our members, to get your sentiment on key 
issues facing the association. We have done 
this by mail questionnaires and we have done 
it because we have wanted you, the mem- 
bers, to guide us in making our decisions. 

In our first poll last summer, we learned 
that our members wanted our headquarters 
to remain in Sauk Centre, Minn. The vote 
was heavily in favor of remaining in Sauk 
Centre and this decision made good sense 
to me. I believe there is real merit in hay- 
ing the organization headquartered in a 
community such as Sauk Centre, a city 
closely identified with the association since 
its founding. 

In another poll, we found that some 56 
percent of the banks responding favored an 
increase in FDIC insurance from $10,000 to 
$25,000. The result of this poll has been 
communicated to the House and Senate 
Banking Committees. 
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In our most recent poll, we asked member 


the proposal of Comptroller Saxon's commit- 
tee to permit branch banking by national 
banks within 25 miles of their main office 
without regard to State law. The returns in 
this survey demonstrate overwhelming ob- 
jection to both proposals. 

_ These polls of our membership have served 
their purpose very well. I strongly recom- 
mend that they be expanded in the future. 

It has been a good year for the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association and I want to pub- 
licly thank from the bottom of my heart the 
officers, directors, staff members, committee 
chairmen, and committee members. Steve 
Babington, Lee Stenehjem, Art Hoese, Ben 
DuBois, Howard Bell, Bill McDonald, and 
Paul Lagomarcino, and more recently Gene 
Moore and Herschel Schooley, have worked 
like Trojans for you and your association. 
The ad committee, headed by Royal 
Mullins and O. D. Hansen, has been of in- 
valuable assistance in advising the Presi- 
dent. The legislative committee, headed by 
Buddy Milner, and the taxation committee 
headed by Glenn Baugh, have worked closely 
together and have advanced our program. 

The Government fiscal policy committee, 
headed by O. K. Johnson, has worked closely 
with the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury Department and has done a fine 
job. The bank study committee, under the 
chairman of Reed Albig, has ably advanced 
our principles in the internal banking field. 
The headquarters and dues committee, led by 
Bill Bryan, helped fashion the association's 
new management setup. And the agricul- 
tural committee, chairmanned by Pat DuBois, 
has worked long and hard to initiate a work- 
able national agricultural program. The 
chairmen and the members of these com- 
mittees should have the everlasting gratitude 
of all of us. 

We have accomplished things this year, 
yet there is much to be done. Independent 
banking, as we have known it, is belng openly 
attacked in various quarters. Self-pro- 
claimed prophets have emerged upon the 
banking scene. While they may not seem to 
advocate the same avenues of change, all 
actually are recommending the same thing, 
revolution in the great American banking 
system. 

Most of these prophets do not come from 
the banking profession. They are self- 
styled experts of little knowledge and, in 
my opinion, are completely and utterly 
wrong. They do not understand the Ameri- 
can system and they never will. 
They fail completely to recognize that we 
have the greatest banking system for the 
people in this world. There is no other bank- 
ing system that can possibly compare favor- 
ably to it. 

We have many rough problems ahead but 
if we stand and fight we can meet them 
successfully. As objectives for the future 
of our association, I challenge you to stand 
foursquare and fight for the following: 

1. A national program for agriculture that 
will work for the whole Nation. 

2. A strengthening of the National Hold- 
ing Company Act and the introduction of 
proper State holding company laws. 

3. A continuous review of tax revisions and 
reforms, fair to all concerned, 

4. Astrong demand for fiscal responsibility 
in our Federal Government. 

5. Formation of more State independent 
banker associations. 

6. A continuing study of bank manage- 
ment, internal controls, and general banking 
education for our membership and the 
public. 

7. An all-out defense of the dual banking 


system. 

The above-listed objectives are worthy 
of our association. Work has already been 
done on some of them but, again, there is 
much to accomplish. A real national agri- 
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cultural program is in itself a tremendous 
challenge, but we can do it, 

With the exception of the farmers them- 
selves, I submit to you that our independent 
bankers know more about agriculture than 
anybody else in this country. Five thousand 
of our banks deal with agriculture across 
their desks every day. Let us use our knowl- 
edge and our experience and our good offices 
to help solve this pressing national problem. 
For 25 years we have watched this rotten 
mess develop. It is in the national interest 
for us to play a key role in fashioning a 
real workable program. 

Expansion of holding company influence 
in banking continued the past year, with a 
rash of holding company activities in a num- 
ber of States. Independent bankers have had 
a fight in Oklahoma, a fight in Nebraska, 
and a fight right here in Louisiana which 
you will hear about later when Larry Merri- 
gan, president of the Bank of New Orleans, 
addresses you. 

State holding company laws are an ab- 
solute must in order to prevent concentra- 
tion of money and credit by the holding 
Company device. The Federal act is fairly 
effective in preventing interstate expansion 
of holding companies, but has not been an 
effective deterrent to holding company ex- 
Pansion within the States. The expansion 
of holding companies in banking is not in 
the national interest. Let's strengthen by 
amendment the National Holding Company 
Act and let's work for proper holding com- 
pany laws in the respective States. We know 
what to do, let’s do it. 

We must constantly review the tax laws 
and push hard for revision and real tax re- 
forms. The $90 billion tax-sheltered savings 
and loan baby has grown up. At last they 
will pay more Federal Income taxes this year. 
But they still will not pay their fair share to 
carry the burden with the rest of us. It is 
high time to wean this $90 billion baby off 
the backs of the people and into the Revenue 
Department. And we should urge our Gov- 
ernment in no uncertain terms to press for 
Comprehensive tax reforms all up and down 
the line. 

I know that I do not need to advocate a 
sound fiscal policy to you. Many of you in 
this audience have told me how strongly 
you oppose a $99 billion annual budget to 
run this country. I know that you are sick 
of the modern self-styled utopia—Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Let's insist that our representatives in 
Washington are fiscally responsible or let's 
Put those in that will be responsible. 

I urge you to help form new State inde- 
Pendent banker associations in all our mem- 
ber States. Branch banking laws differ from 
State to State. The independent bankers 
in their respective States, banded together 
in strong State associations, can greatly in- 
fluence State branching legislation and regu- 
lation. We are having branch banking 
troubles in Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, Colo- 
Tado and West Virginia. 

Efforts to open up Colorado and West Vir- 
ginia to branching were defeated this year 
because the independents organized to pres- 
ent their side of the story. Special com- 
Mendation is due our West Virginia direc- 
tor, Essie Bailey of Princeton, and our Colo- 
Tado director, John Ellis of Craig, for their 
leadership in mobilizing the independents 
in their States. 5 

Ben Ryan of Illinois tells me that they 
Will lick the branch banking boys again. 
And I understand that we are preparing 
at the grassroots in Florida and Minnesota. 
Our national association can help at all 
times but the bankers in their own back- 
Yards can really get the job done at the 
State level. Wherever we do not have State 
independent banker associations, I charge 
Our respective directors with the responsi- 
bility of establishing such organizations. 
These State associations are imperative. 
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In these changing times, we must be sure 
that management of the independent banks 
gets better and better. We can do this by 
education and by the exchange of our views 
and suggestions through our association. 
Our seminar for senior bank officers at Har- 
vard has served us well, but it is too limi- 
ted in scope. I propose the establishment 
of three or four regional schools instead of 
the one in Cambridge. I believe such a 
plan would enhance the attendance and gen- 
eral interest among our bankers all over the 
country. 

And last but not least of these objectives 
is a fierce all-out defense by every member 
of our association for the great dual bank- 
ing system of America. It is an ironic 
tragedy to find the great American bank- 
ing system, upon its 100th anniversary, un- 
der attack from various quarters. And the 
most vociferous and dangerous enemy of 
all is the present Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency James J. Saxon. 

Mr. Saxon, the personable young comp- 
troller, has been in office less than 144 years. 
In that short period of time he has tried 
to wreck the dual banking system. This 
young man, trained as a lawyer, is not a 
banker, has never been a banker, and I be- 
lieve will never be a banker. 

Ten days after he took office he started 
changing his entire veteran office staff and 
started out to uproot the whole national 
banking system. He inferred that he spoke 
for the national bankers of this country. 
I say that he does not speak for us but only 
for himself and his few chosen friends. 

He handpicked a committee to give him 
some backing. The minority on the com- 
mittee, in disagreement with certain pro- 
posals, were not even permitted to file a 
minority report. 

Proclamations, regulations, and Saxon 
opinions on various matters flow from his 
office like the Mississippi River. He promptly 
ran into trouble with national bankers, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the FDIC, and the 
Department of Justice. When he ran into 
State laws, he advocated that the national 
banks be turned loose regardless of State 
laws. And he strongly urged the States to 
change their laws to suit him. 

The present Comptroller seems dedicated 
to the proposition that our banking system 
must be remolded into what he believes it 
should be. Let's take a look at his record. 

In Chicago on January 22 the Comptroller 
said, “Bank expansion may take place not 
only through internal growth, but also 
through the merger of existing institutions, 
in the formation of holding companies. Per- 
haps the most common criticism of our 
banking structure by foreign observers re- 
lates to the emphasis we place on the mainte- 
nance of unit banks. Those critics argue 
that bank expansion through new charters 
and new branches is often more costly than 
expansion through mergers or holding com- 
panies, and results in a waste of resources. 
These criticisms usually come from countries 
in which there is no tradition to maintain 
competition. Nevertheless, even within our 
own competitive traditions, there are many 
circumstances in which bank expansion 
through mergers or holding companies will 
be socially preferable to new charters or the 
establishment of de novo branches.” 

My question to the Comptroller is: Since 
when did we need foreign observers, from 
Europe or elsewhere, to tell us how to run 
our American banking system? The policy 
in America, which has been set forth again 
and again by laws passed by the 
and by court decisions, is to maintain, as far 
as possible, our system of unit banking. 

The Comptroller has been granting char- 
ters right and left. And by granting hun- 
dreds and hundreds of branches he has trig- 
gered off a competitive race between himself 
and State banking authorities. Recently, a 
witness appearing before a committee of the 
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New York State Legislature in Albany had 
this comment, and I quote: “Our New York 
State Superintendent of Banks meets each 
month with the banking board to consider 
applications for charters and branches, while 
the Comptroller of the Currency convenes 
with himself 365 days a year to grant 
applications.” 

There has been trouble in North Carolina, 
and trouble in North Dakota, trouble in Mis- 
souri, and trouble all over the country. This 
trouble started about 10 days after James 
J. Saxon took office. * 

In Kennett, Mo., a city of 9,000 where two 
State-chartered banks were doing a fine. job 
of serving the community, the comptroller 
granted the application for a new charter 
despite the fact that there are 22 banks 
within a range of 25 miles of the town. One 
of my good friends, Joe Welman of Kennett, 
had this to say. “I suggest the Congress 
might well look into the unreasonable power 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to charter 
national banks without appeal and, auto- 
matically without consultation and consent, 
provide insurance of deposits by the FDIC 
and membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. In my opinion, it would be much 
easier, cheaper, and less disturbing to the 
affected communities, and just about as 
sensible as the present methods used, to 
merely list national bank charters in the 
meee , Roebuck catalog and order them by 
mail.” 

My guess is that the record of the comp- 
trolier since the Kennett case might even 
prompt Mr. Welman to amend his thinking 
to include the possibility of getting national 
bank charters from vending machines. 

There is general agreement that the Saxon 
proposal for branching by national banks 
without regard to State law has a poor 
chance of being enacted by this or succeed- 
ing sessions of Congress, However, he is 
gaining many of his objectives by adminis- 
trative decree. And, as the Comptroller of 
the Currency, he is the straw boss of 4,500 
national banks. If he can accomplish his 
ends, he will completely wreck the dual 
banking system. 

I know that you want gradual evolution, 
not revolution of our banking system. I say 
to you, let's really start to fight. Let's go to 
work and do the job that has to be done. 
There is only one question anymore and 
that question is, Which is more important 
to our country—the American dual 
system or the present Comptroller of the 
Currency? You know that answer and you 
know what to do. And may I suggest that 
you start to work the day you arrive home 
from this convention, 

In conclusion, I urge the new officers and 
our directors to tauten ship. There are 
rough seas ahead but we will sall them. I 
urge you to conduct a strong membership 
drive. I urge a new militancy on all fronts 
for independent banking. I urge you, above 
all, to act and not react. We must strike 
hard for independent banking and for this 
great Republic. 

We stand and we have always stood for 
the true principles that have made our 
country great. We know the people. We 
deal with them face to face every day. Our 
cause is just. The torch of liberty still burns 
high. Our people believe in it and love it. 

I am confident that you will carry the 
banner of independence and freedom as did. 
our forefathers. Let us stand together and 
rally the people. Let us fan the flame all 
over the land. 

Let us say to these insufferable Washing- 
ton bureaucrats: “You are our servants not 
our masters. You have been appointed and 
elected by the people for the good of all the 
people. As free Americans we deeply resent 
your constant meddling, your ceaseless direc- 
tives and inane regulations, your chipping 
away of our cherished freedom and inde- 
pendence. We have had more than enough. 
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We intend to show you that the people still 
believe in independence as they did in 
1776.” 

Let's join together in defense of our free- 
dom. And you, the independent bankers of 
America, should and will lead the way. Let's 
strike and strike hard, again and again, for 
our independence and the freedom of all 
the people. 

Thank you, and God willing, we shall suc- 
ceed. 


Prerequisites to Successful Collective 
Bargaining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, last month A. J. Hayes, president of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, spoke at a conference on col- 
lective bargaining and arbitration at 
Texas Christian University in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

I have read Mr. Hayes’ speech, Mr. 
Speaker, with a great deal of interest. 
At a time when collective bargaining, as 
a technique in labor-management rela- 
tions, is under critical, careless attack, I 
think that the statements of Mr. Hayes 
present a viewpoint that should be very 
carefully considered. I think, too, Mr. 
Hayes’ observation on proposals to place 
trade unions under antitrust statutes de- 
serves very thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. Hayes’ speech follows: 

PREREQUISITES TO SUCCESSFUL COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING 
(Remarks by A. J. Hayes, international 
president, International Association of 

Machinists, at Texas Christian University, 

conference on collective bargaining and 

arbitration, Fort Worth, Tex., March 14, 

1963) 

I appreciate this opportunity to meet with 
you and to discuss some of the issues and 
trends which seem to point to a crisis in 
collective bargaining in America today. 

Apparently a great many people have been 
convinced, by some of the organizations of 
big business, by some of the pundits of the 
political podiums, and by many of the 
keepers of the press, that collective bargain- 
ing has failed in America, and that some 
alternative method of settling labor disputes 
is inevitable and desirable. 

Perhaps a hint of what has gone wrong 
with collective bargaining—if anything ac- 
tually has gone wrong, was contained in an 
article by A. J. Liebling which appeared in 
the New Yorker recently. With tongue-in- 
cheek, Mr. Liebling noted that under the 
rules by which newspapers report strikes, 
employers always offer and unions always 
demand. He pointed out that since no news- 
paper has ever written about an employer 
who demanded that the workers accept his 
terms, the public has been conditioned to 
believe that employers make nothing but 
benevolent offers, and unions make nothing 
but greedy demands. 

In the somewhat murky atmosphere of 
this kind of reporting it is not surprising 
that so many people are convinced that a 
crisis truly exists in labor relations. The 
dock strike, the combined lockout and strike 
in the newspaper industry, and threatened 
breakdowns in railroad and defense occupa- 
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tions have not only solidified this crisis com- 
plex, but generated a new drive toward laws 
designed to dilute, and even destroy collec- 
tive bargaining in America. 

So I want to talk about collective bargain- 
ing, and the implications of the efforts to 
supplant it with other methods of settling 
labor disputes. Specifically I want to ana- 
lyze the prerequisites to successful collec- 
tive bargaining. And let me say at the out- 
set that one of the most important prereq- 
uisites of all is a recognition, by employers, 
politicians, and the press that in a free so- 
ciety, with a free work force, there is really 
no acceptable alternative to collective bar- 
gaining. 

If collective bargaining is breaking down 
today part of the reason is that certain in- 
fluential employer organizations, newspapers, 
and politicians are determined to replace 
free collective bargaining with State compul- 
sion. In effect they are creating a sickness 
in order that they may prescribe a cure. 

Since the 88th Congress convened, a flood 
of antiunion bills have poured into the hop- 
pers. For example, one bill, by Senator 
Diexsen, would establish compulsory arbi- 
tration in the maritime trades. 

Another, by Senator Curtis and Senator 
Moor, would bring unions under the anti- 
trust laws, which means breaking them into 
small isolated locals completely incapable of 

effectively with the kind of huge 
nationwide corporations that dominate 80 
many industries in our economy. 

Still another, by Senator McCLELLAN, 
would prohibit strikes in defense industries 
and substitute compulsory arbitration by a 
board appointed by the Secretary of Defense. 
The Senator would also bring transportation 
unions under the antitrust laws and bar 
them from striking, picketing, or acting in 
concert with other unions. 

Senator GOLDWATER has recognized that 
some of the other solutions being offered, 
particularly compulsory arbitration, would 
inevitably lead to Government control of 
prices, profits, and the prerogatives of man- 
agement. Therefore, his solution is more 
direct and one sided. Without touching the 
privileges, prerogatives, and powers of man- 
agement the Goldwater bill would destroy 
the ability of unions to bargain by hedging 
the right to strike in a thicket of bureau- 
cratic and time-consuming restrictions. 

In the face of bills such as these, pro- 
posing such drastic changes in the structure 
of collective bargaining and trade unionism 
in the United States, one might assume that 
collective bargaining has failed completely, 
and that the need to find some alternative 
method of regulating relations between la- 
bor and management warranted the most 
extreme and severe countermeasures. 

And yet, despite the profusely publicized 
labor disputes that have hit the headlines 
recently, the facts clearly show that collec- 
tive bargaining has not failed, and that no 
public or private emergency demands that 
collective bargaining be scrapped in America. 
True, some recent strikes may have caused 
inconveniences and perhaps even some 
shortages. But inconveniences and short- 
ages are not, in themselves, a national 
emergency. 

A shortage of bananas, for example, or 
even the several weeks’ absence of your fa- 
vorite newspaper does not justify a panic- 
stricken rush to destroy the rights and values 
that differentiate a free country from a Com- 
munist one. 


Far from being a fallure, collective bar- 
gaining has been spectacularly successful in 
America. Over the years, and at a time when 
swift technological changes have generated 
great apprehension and unrest in the work- 
place, collective has provided 
labor and management with a beautifully 
balanced mechanism for achieving industrial 
stability. 


In fact, despite all the highly sensational- 
ized accounts of recent strikes the total im- 
pact of strikes on the total economy is so 
infinitesimal as to make the current hysteria 
about a crisis in labor relations look 
ludicrous. 

Not only are the total man days lost as a 
result of strikes in an average year, less than 
two-tenths of 1 percent of all the time that 
is worked, but the trend through the years 
has been steadily down. Last year, for ex- 
ample, fewer workers were involved in strikes 
than at any time since the end of World 
War II. 

Invariably I have noticed that those who 
shout the loudest about the man-days and 
production lost because of strikes are the 
least concerned about the man-days and pro- 
duction that are lost because of unemploy- 
ment or job injuries, And yet strikes cause 
only about one-fourth as much production 
loss as do job accidents, and only about one- 
sixty-fourth as much wage loss as unem- 
ployment. In fact, more time was lost last 
year due to unemployment than was caused 
by all the strikes that haye taken place in 
America in the past 35 years, since 1927. 

Thus collective bargaining is working, and 
working better every year. The so-called 
crisis in labor relations is a phony crisis. 

Millions of workers and tens of thousands 
of employers are producing peacefully under 
the terms of agreements amicably achieved 
through collective bargaining. 

Thus, I repeat, the crisis is phony. How- 
ever, the danger that we may recklessly de- 
stroy collective bargaining in America is very 
real indeed. Against a background of public 
hysteria shortsighted men have tried to set 
the stage for the destruction of the rights 
and freedoms of every member of every union 
in our country. 

They are shortsighted because they have 
not considered the price they will pay to 
destroy the rights of the working people. 
That price is, of course, the eventual but 
inevitable loss of their own rights. It is 
axiomatic that what Congress can do to or- 
ganized labor this year, another Congress can 
(and will have precedent to) do to manage- 
ment in another year. 

So let me suggest that as a people we 
must decide what it is we seek in our labor- 
management relations. If our total goal is 
simply industrial peace at any price, the 
way to achieve it has been blueprinted by 
every totalitarian dictatorship in history. 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy had indus- 
trial peace in the days of Hitler and Mus- 
solini. The Soviet Union, Franco's Spain, 
and Castro’s Cuba all have industrial peace 
right now. So industrial peace as such, is 
not hard to come by. It can be achieved by 
any society that is willing to sacrifice the 
freedom of the work force. ‘ 

But certainly this is not a legitimate goal 
for America. For it is obviously not possible 
to sacrifice the freedoms of the work force 
without compromising those of business, 
managerial, and professional classes. And 
our goal is not to achieve an industrial peace 
based on submission and subjugation but to 
provide human beings with an effective voice 
in their own economic destiny. 

And this goal has never been more im- 
portant than it is today. Due to new devel- 
opments in technology the scales of eco- 
nomic power are being dangerously tipped in 
favor of huge concentrations of impersonal 
corporate wealth. So the question is not 


whether collective bargaining is perfect, but’ 


whether, in a free society, any of the other 
methods being suggested would result in 
more industrial peace and greater industrial 
Justice. 

These are the tests, the true tests, against 
which we must measure the proposals that 
are being made in such profusion today. 

Probably the most superficially appealing, 
at least to those who have never worked in 
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a factory, is the proposal that unions be 
brought under the antitrust laws. On the 
surface it sounds so reasonable and fair to 
Say that since corporations are covered by 
the antitrust laws unions should also be. 

But the absurdity, or downright intellec- 
tual dishonesty, of those who profess to see 
no difference between the associations of 
working men and the predatory combina- 
tions of big business, can be easily demon- 
strated by a few historic and economic facts, 

1. What a worker has to sell is not prop- 
erty but a part of himself. Property can be 
withheld from the market, without loss of 
value, when the price is not satisfactory. But 
labor is highly perishable, Any attempt to 
withhold it from the market when the price 
(that is, the wage) is too low results in an 
immediate and permanent loss to the 
worker. 

2. Commodities can easily be transferred 
from an unfayorable to a favorable market. 
Labor, on the other hand, is relatively im- 
mobile, being rooted in a particular locality 
not only by such ties as family, friendship, 
church affillation and familarity of sur- 
roundings, but by lack of knowledge of em- 
Ployment opportunities elsewhere. 

3. Buyers of commodities are vastly more 
varied and numerous than are employers of 
labor. In fact, in recent years a trend of 
corporate mergers and absorptions has con- 
cCentrated greater and greater control of pro- 
Guction and jobs into fewer and fewer 
hands. At the present time, for example, 
More than 38 percent of America's total pro- 
ductive capacity is accounted for by its 200 
largest corporations. 

4. Owners of commodities, corporate and 
Otherwise, have far greater financial re- 
Sources in cash, credit, property and in- 
ventory than do workers. Not only do they 
have greater resources, but while employers 
have piously preached individualism, they 

ve customarily practiced combination. 
As Adam Smith pointed out in his bible of 
laissez-faire, “The Wealth of Nations,” about 
200 years ago, “Masters are always and ev- 
erywhere in a tacit but constant and uni- 
form combination not to raise the wages of 
labor above their actual rate.” 

5. On a commercial market it is the seller 
of a property that sets its price. But in the 
labor -market it is not the seller—that is 
the worker—but the buyer—that is the em- 
Ployer—who establishes the amount to be 
Paid for labor. This is because even in 
times of prosperity the need, and competi- 
tion, for jobs is greater than the need, and 
Competition for workers. 

For reasons such as these, workers, even 
the strongest unions, have never been able 
to create a monopoly of labor which is any- 
thing like the monopoly of management 
Over and markets. And today, with 
technological unemployment rising rapidly, 
the critical danger to our economy comes 
Not from the efforts of unions to protect 
Workers but from the cutthroat conditions 
which are generated when desperate men 
compete for jobs. 

In view of these considerations it is clear 
that those who prescribe antitrust laws for 
labor, either have no conception of what 
they propose, or no conscience for the con- 
Sequences. Despite the hopes of the kind 
Of reactionaries in the business world who 
view right-to-work laws as a contribution 
to industrial relations, legislation of the 
antitrust stripe cannot be fairly considered 
& suitable or desirable alternative to collec- 
tive bargaining. 


The second great cureall being offered to 


the country today is, of course, compulsory 
arbitration. It is said that we must adopt 
Compulsory arbitration, at least in transpor- 
tation and defense industries, because we 
Cannot risk strikes or lockouts in occupations 
that connect so closely with the national 
health, safety, and welfare. 

But before we get carried away with the 
idea that compulsory arbitration is a magic 
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remedy, let us at least compare it with col- 
lective bargaining, to see which is most 
likely to create conditons leading to true 
industrial stability. 

In free collective bargaining, where the 
ultimate right to strike exists, both parties 
have a reason to reach agreement. For 
neither normally wants a strike. A strike 
means lost, or at least delayed, profits for 
the employer. And it obviously means lost 
wages for the worker, This possibility of 
mutual loss serves as a powerful incentive 
for discussion, persuasion, facts, reasoning, 
and compromise. It means that no union 
will refuse to comprise, and risk a strike, 
over any but the most important issues 
which the membership will fully support. 

The possibility of a work stoppage provides 
both parties with a compelling motive to 
reach an agreement that is not only mutu- 
ally satisfactory but which forms the 
foundation for a harmonious relationship 
throughout the life of the contract. 

This is what collective bargaining will do. 
And, as I have indicated, that is what it 
does do in the overwhelming number of 
negotiations that take place in America each 
year. In our union we have studied the 
records and we have found that our objec- 
tive of bargaining for settlements, not 
Strikes, is achieved in almost 98 percent of 
our negotiations every year. 

By way of contrast, this process of the 
parties actively seeking a mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement is completely negated by 
compulsory arbitration. When the right to 
strike disappears, and the parties have no 
reason to reach agreement, the chances are 
they will not. They won't because each side 
will start from an extreme position (to im- 
press the eventual arbitrator) and will re- 


fuse to compromise (believing that the more _ 


they claim the more the arbitrator may give 
them). 

Certainly compulsory arbitration will never 
lead to the kind of mutually satisfactory 
agreements that are normally achieved 
through collective bargaining. The chances 
are that neither party will be satisfied, that 
production will suffer, and that, as time goes 
on, the settlements will become increasingly 
political. 

If nothing else the experience of other 
countries should warn those who think com- 
pulsory arbitration would be a labor rela- 
tions cureall. An arbitration is a quasi- 
judicial proceeding. As such it replaces 
negotiators with lawyers, issues with tech- 
nicalities, and substance with form. 

In Australia disputes between employers 
and employees have been 
one proceeding after another for as long as 
5 years. By the time an award is handed 
down the issues often no longer matter, The 
result is not industrial stability, but a work 
force that takes its frustration out in slow- 
downs, sitdowns, wildcats, and other dis- 
ruptive displays of industrial antagonism. 

A study made a few years ago showed that 
Australia had as many strikes, despite com- 
pulsory arbitration, as other countries in the 
British Commonwealth where disputes were 
settled by collective bargaining. 

In at least one country, the Philippine Re- 
public, a compulsory arbitration law was re- 
pealed when experience proved that it pro- 
vided neither better industrial relations, nor 
fewer strikes, than did free collective bar- 
gaining. 

This is not to say that there is no place 
for arbitration in labor-management rela- 
tions. As a union we agree to arbitration of 
disputes arising under the contract in about 
95 percent of our negotiations. And every 
year we are involved in thousands of arbitra- 
tion hearings at all levels of our organization. 

But there is a vast difference between sub- 
mitting an existing contract to a third party 
for a ruling on its meaning, and permitting 
a third party to write the contract itself. 

The facts show very plainly, that neither 
compulsory arbitration nor application of 
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the antitrust laws to unions will lead to 
greater industrial stability than collective 
bargaining carried on in an a of 
mutual respect and good will between labor 
and management. 

And this of course, is what we are missing 
in the relationships between unions and 
management in the United States today. 

Though the workers of America approve 
and support the free enterprise system, the 
organizational spokesmen for management 
do not in turn accept the fact that unions 
play a needed and beneficial role in a free 
enterprise economy. Thus, instead of ac- 
cepting the union as a partner in production 
many employers tend to look at it as the 
enemy. 

In this atmosphere it is miraculous that 
collective bargaining has been as successful 
as the figures on strikes, settlements, and 
days lost have shown it to be. 

Even though collective bargaining has been 
a long-term success in America, there is un- 
denlably some public sentiment to prohibit 
strikes which actually jeopardize the na- 
tional welfare. Of course, there is some 
question of definition here. 

When is a strike really jeopardizing the 
national welfare? And when ts it merely 
embarrassing whichever administration hap- 
pens to be in power? 

If it is necessary to enact a Federal law 
toe deal with strikes in industries directly 
affecting the public health, welfare, and 
safety, I suggest that the principles on which 
our country is based demand that it be a fair 
law, and not one which places all the penal- 
ties on one side regardless of which party is 
guilty of a breakdown in negotiations. 

This, of course, is exactly what the present 
Taft-Hartley Act does. 

And the inequities of the injunction pro- 
cedure under Taft-Hartley were never more 
dramatically illustrated than they were in 
the recent negotiations in the aerospace 
industry. 

In the two negotiations that reached an 
impasse, the union in both cases accepted 
the overall recommendations made by im- 
partial Government panels, even though they 
fell short of goals previously selected by the 
membership. 

It is interesting to note that this was one 
of the very few times In which a significant 
number of daily newspapers throughout the 
United States editorially condemned man- 
agement's attitude and blamed the com- 
panies instead of the unions for bringing 
about the threat of a work stoppage. 

And yet, when the chips were down, and 
the Government moved to act to avert a 
shutdown, the Taft-Hartley Act provided 
only one remedy and that was to enjoin 
the union even though most objective ob- 
servers believed that it was the company 
that precipitated the breakdown in defense 
production. 

The lesson, I think, Is clear. If we want 
to minimize the risk of work stoppages in 
defense industries we ought to set up a 
procedure under which penalties are levied 
not against labor alone but against the party 
which is shown by the evidence to be guilty 
of a refusal to bargain in good faith or accept 
the recommendations of impartial panels. 

I suggest, for example, that if courts could 
seize a factory, and impound the profits as 
well as enjoin strikes and force workers to 
accept conditions they would otherwise re- 
ject, very few disputes would ever reach a 
stage calling for public intervention. 

But more than laws, and penalties, and 
continued Government participation in 
labor-management relations we need to 
bring the institutional relationships between 
business organizations and unions into har- 
mony with the personal relationships that 
exist between businessmen and union 
representatives. 

At the institutional level, the organiza- 
tions of business, the NAM, the U.S. Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, the National Right-to- 
Work Committee and the like, are waging 
war, class warfare, against the American 
labor movement. 

Make no mistake about it, the existence 
and purpose of such a center as the NAM's 
so-called center for the study of union 
monopoly power is well known to the union 
members of America. This and other weap- 
ons of the class war, spewing out their 
poison, can only obscure the basic compati- 
bilities of labor and management within 
the framework of the free enterprise system. 

It is ironic that these institutional and 
organizational hatreds (which, incidently, 
are becoming stronger every day) do not 
reflect the feelings which most employers 
have for the particular union with which 
they deal, or the particular union repre- 
sentatives with whom they have contact. 


acterized by mutual respect, trust and 
appreciation. 

Most business executives are wise enough 
to know that unions perform an essential 
and valuable service by handling day-to- 
day grievances, by providing workers with a 
constructive form of protest and expression, 
and by insuring that human values are not 
lost in the punchcard jungle of personnel 
administration. 

But they must also recognize that there 
are no alternatives to collective bargaining 
consistent with the traditions that have 
grown out of our basic documents of Govern- 
ment the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. And the organizations that speak 
for them must stop chasing the will-o’-the- 
wisp of compulsory arbitration or the 
destruction of unions through antitrust 
laws. 

At a time when America seeks to provide 
the world with a suitable alternative to 
communism, it is dangerous for labor and 
management to engage in a class struggle 
which has no relevance or place in America. 

So rather than continue to seek the de- 
struction of unions and collective bargain- 
ing, I would seriously urge the leaders of 
American industry to bring this pointless 
and potentially dangerous class struggle to 
an end. 

Let them recognize the obvious: that 
there is really no alternative to collective 
bargaining and let us replace class warfare 
with a determination to make collective bar- 
gaining work. In the new climate which 
results a climate which reflects institutional 
as well as personal respect, trust and mutual 
appreciation, America will achieve far more 
than a successful system of collective bar- 
gaining. It will solidify the foundations of 
the good and just social order which labor 
and management are both seeking in 
America, 
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Professor Rogow Backs Proposal for Use 
of Ombudsman in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
proposed that serious study be given to 
the possibility of adapting the Scandi- 
navian ombudsman for use in this 
country. In remarks to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 11, 
1963, pages 2078 through 2084, I sug- 
gested that the American ombudsman 
should be a servant of Congress, ready 
to handle professionally constituents’ 
problems referred to him by Congress- 
men. Prof. Arnold A. Rogow, of Stan- 
ford University, has been kind enough to 
consider the proposal and has given it 
his support. 

To further acquaint the House with 
the opinions of the noted political 
scientists who have considered the pos- 
sible use of the ombudsman, I call the 
Members’ attention to Professor Rogow’s 
comments below: 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Stanford, Calif., March 22, 1963. 

Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 

Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Reuss: Thank you for 
sending me the material from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD dealing with the American 
version of the Scandinavian Ombudsman. 
I have read this material carefully and I 
can find nothing at all wrong with the pro- 
posal that an American equivalent of the 
Ombudsman be created to serve Congress- 
men. I am well aware that much of the time 
of Congressmen is given over to a variety 
of “errands” in behalf of constituents, time 
that might better be devoted to larger issues 
involving the Nation and the world com- 
munity. As for myself I am glad to support 
any proposal that would increase the time 
and energy Congressmen can give to policy 
questions. I, therefore, am glad to give you 
my vote which you can use in any fashion 
you deem appropriate. 

Sincerely, 


ARNOLD A. Rocow. 


April 2, 1963 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112. House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions, under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


A Message for Our Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Annual Report of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 1962 
devoted only a paragraph or two to the 
Operation of the Kerr-Mills Act passed by 
Congress in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to help our senior citizens who are 
in need of medical care and who are 
Unable for financial reasons to provide 
such care. It is not a little astonishing 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has failed to give this 
Program the attention it merits so that 
its benefits might be brought to the 
atttention of every senior citizen over 65 
throughout the land. This statement is 
an endeavor in the shortest compass and 
in the simplest way to tell our senior 
Citizens about medical care for the aged 
in the State of Illinois. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


If you are over age 65 and if your 
Yearly income as an individual is not 
Over $1,800, or in the case of a married 
Couple not over $2,400, and if the value 
Of the property of any kind, excluding 
your home, is not over $2,400 and if you 
need major medica) care, you are eligible 
for such care under Illinois law. 

HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


In 1960 Congress passed what is known 
as the Kerr-Mills Act, named after Sena- 
tor Kerr of Oklahoma and Congressman 
Mitts of Arkansas. This act provided 
that if a State legislature would pass a 
law to provide the benefits of Kerr-Mills 
for the people of the State, those benefits 
Would become available. The Illinois 
Legislature did pass such a law in July 
1961, and hence Illinois senior citizens 
are entitled to the benefits of the Kerr- 
Mills Act. These benefits became avail- 
tos to Illinois residents on August 1, 

1. 


BENEFITS AVAILABLE 


The benefits made available by this 
action include first, unlimited hospital 
Care; second, physician care in the hos- 
pital and for 30 days after leaving the 
hospital, the decision with respect to 
Physicians care in Cook County to be 
oe by the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 

n. 


WHERE TO APPLY FOR BENEFITS 


Any citizen can go to the Illinois Pub- 
lic Aid Commission office in the county 
Where he resides, or he can write to the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, Room 
2000, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, DL, and ask for information relating to 
benefits under this program. 


Appendix 


THE RECORD IN ILLINOIS UP TO JANUARY 1, 1963 


The State of Illinois began operations 
under the Kerr-Mills Act on August 1, 
1961, and this record runs to January 1, 
1963. More current figures will show 
that the record is even more impressive 
than this. However, as of January 1, 
1963, first, the number of applications 
received was 10,721; second, applications 
disposed, 9,670; third, applications ap- 
proved for payment, 5,907; fourth, ap- 
plications denied or withdrawn, 3,763; 
fifth, applications pending for further 
disposition on January 1, 1962, 1,051; 
sixth, total amount paid, $2,429,980; and 
seventh, average amount paid per case, 
$626. 

MAIN REASONS FOR REJECTION OF APPLICATION 


First, the medical costs involved were 
estimated at less than 10 percent of in- 
come; second, relatives were able to meet 
these costs; third; the income or assets 
of the applicant exceeded the limits set 
out in the Illinois law; fourth, refusal to 
comply with Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion policies; fifth, the applicant applied 
for services which were not offered; 
sixth, applicant died; seventh, applicant 
had not yet reached age 65; eighth, ap- 
plicant was eligible for assistance under 
some other State program; ninth, the 
applicant’s medical needs were met by 
insurance; tenth, applicant's needs were 
met in other ways. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Illinois program under the Kerr- 
Mills Act does provide for medical care 
for our senior citizens who need such 
care and is financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States about half and 
half and is administered at the State 
level. Any State can avail itself of these 
services by having its State legislature 
enact the appropriate legislation. It is 
intended for you, the senior citizens of 
the country, who need medical care and 
who can qualify in respect of age and 
need. One wonders why the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in Washington has not made a greater 
effort to bring all this to the attention 
of our citizenry. 


Dr. Stafford L. Warren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 

Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with the utmost pleasure that, as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from the State of California, I wel- 
come to Washington a very prominent 
former member of the University of Cali- 


fornia’s faculty at Los Angeles, Dr. Staf- 
ford L. Warren. I use the term former“ 
knowing full well the loss this signifies 
to our great university in Los Angeles. 
Dr. Warren resigned from his position as 
vice chancellor of health sciences at 
UCLA to accept an appointment in 
Washington, D.C., as special assistant to 
President Kennedy to aid in the develop- 
ment and coordination of various pro- 
grams in the field of mental retardation. 

Since I served on the city council in 
Los Angeles I am well aware of the many 
contributions Dr. Warren has made 
toward the curtailment of the smog 
problem, as he was instrumental in hav- 
ing measures enacted into local law. 
Through his voluntary work, the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles are rewarded by the 
fact that over 5,000 tons of pollutants 
are banned from contaminating the at- 
mosphere of Los Angeles County every 
single day. In accepting the new Wash- 
ington assignment, Dr. Warren also re- 
signed from the air pollution control 
District’s scientific advisory committee, 
where he will be sorely missed. This 
committee was largely responsible for 
the 64 rules and regulations concerning 
the control of the stationary sources of 
smog. 

Dr. Warren also resigned as a member 
of the Los Angeles County Atomic 
Energy Development and Radiation Pro- 
tection Committee. 

In recognition of his many achieve- 
ments, Dr. Warren was presented with 
a scroll at a local civic program. The 
scroll states in part, “deep appreciation 
for outstanding contributions to his 
community in the long struggle for 
cleaner air.” The scroll also cited his 
long record of accomplishments since he 
received his doctorate in medicine at 
the University of California in 1922; 
these included his outstanding work as 
medical chief of the Manhattan A-bomb 
project and chairman for radiological 
safety in the Bikini nuclear tests. 


“The World Around Me” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
“The World Around Me,” a new project 
in international journalism. 

“The World Around Me” is designed to 
bring human interest stories of daily life 
in other countries to the attention of 
citizens of this country. 

The average American citizen knows 
practically nothing of the daily life of 
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citizens of foreign countries. The U.S. 
Papers usually contain little more than 
the international news stories covering 
politics, disasters, and personal scandals. 
“The World Around Me” will attempt to 
fill this international news gap with jn- 
formative, interesting, and exciting stor- 
ies of daily life and customs in foreign 
lands as written by citizens of the coun- 
tries represented. 

The originator and coordinator of 
“The World Around Me“ is Betty Camp- 
bell of Washington, D.C. She has 
located the local correspondents 
throughout the world who will contribute 
to this weekly, syndicated newspaper 
column. Contributions are already be- 
ing received. I congratulate Mrs. Camp- 
bell on her originality to conceive this 
idea and her determination to bring it 
to fruition. “The World Around Me” 
should provide a welcome and lively sup- 
plement to the usual diet of news and 
comment related solely to the major 
daily events in other countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several advance columns of 
“The World Around Me“ be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL From "A" ro “Z” 
(By Antoinette Sher-Simon) 

“Rachel, I want to take out 'Clochemerle’ 
please” ` 

I stared. Rachel did not bat an eyelid. 

“I don't think that will interest you. I've 
something much better for you," she said, 

“It's not for me. It's for my big sister. 
She saw the film. Oh, and for my 
mother * * * just a second, I have to look 
at my list. Oh, yes, ‘Cheaper by the Dozen.’ 
My father wants something like ‘Science and 
Life’ Then for my little brother and my 
grandpa * .“ 

“Are you going to carry all those?” 


perfectly at ease. Standing at 
the head of a queue of people who had come 
to exchange library books, he took his time, 
discussing literature with Rachel, the di- 
rector of the public library of Kiryat Hayovel, 
a suburb of Jerusalem. 
JOINT PROJECT 

This library was opened on January 12, 
1958 under the auspices of Hadassah, UN- 
ESCO, the National and Hebrew Univer- 
sity Library, the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, the Jewish agency and the Jeru- 


sah Community Health Center in Kiryat 
Hayovel. The community health center 
comprises a complex of buildings in no way 
“institutional” in atmosphere. On the con- 
trary there is a homelike feeling. Here health 
services are maintained by a team of a doc- 


clinics. But the hall is also put to other 
uses such as for weddings and even serves 
as a synagogue. 

The orginality of the library lies in the 
fact that doctors and librarians work to- 
gether. Every borrower has a medical card 
at the clinic. As soon as a child can dis- 
tinguish “alef” from “bet,” he makes use 
of the library, and has his individual reading 
card on which is to be noted all his sub- 
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sequent reading habits. Thus, the doctor 
can follow a child's physical and intellectual 
development at leisure. At the same time 
the librarian is kept informed of each of 
her reader's state of health. On the advice 
of a doctor, she refrains from giving a reader 
with heart disease books that are too ex- 
citing and cause too much tension, or to a 
depressed individual a book which could add 
to his melancholy. If a borrower is confined 
to. bed for a certain length of time, a social 
worker sees to it that he has ample reading 
material. The social worker selects books in 
accordance with the doctor’s advice and after 
consultation with the library's director. Of 
course, the director and her assistants have 
to be highly qualified and are trained at the 
school for librarians at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity In Jerusalem. 
LARGE SELECTION 


Borrowers have a selection of 12,000 books 
in 15 languages to choose from. More than 
2,000 books are constantly in circulation. 
Carefully arranged on open shelves there are 
books to satisfy all tastes: novels, books on 
history, geography, education, travel, religi- 
ous and philosophical works, law and medi- 
cine. Browsing at random you will find 
“The Adventures of Babar, the Elephant,” 
side by side with the complete works of 
Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Dickens, 
the Bible with commentary, “Bambi,” books 
by Malraux, Duhamel, Somerset Maugham, 
Saroyan, Wells, Werfel and literary works in 
Russian, Hungarian and German. The fam- 
ous albums published by UNESCO are there, 
revealing to astonished and delighted eyes 
the unknown wonders of the world. 

In the spacious reading room are journals 
and magazines in Hebrew, French and Eng- 
lish which can be read on the spot. Many 
children come there to make use of books 
which they need for their schoolwork, They 
find it easier to do their homework in the 
quiet atmosphere of the library than at home 
in a poorly heated room, perhaps with rela- 
tions chattering in loud voices, or younger 
children romping around. 

So that children should not have to wait 
too long before they can change their books, 
certain days are set aside for them (accord- 
ing to their age or class at school) and other 
days for adults. 

But the activities of the library are not 
only literary. In a hall annexed to the 
library proper—a hall whose walls are of a 
turquoise blue and windows curtained in 
lemon-yellow—artistic performances take 
Place: concerts, lectures, film shows and 
plays. With the help of the Bezalel Na- 
tional Museum, exhibitions are organized. 
There might be, for example, engravings 
from the 15th and 16th centuries, 
an art which is unknown to most of the 
children. Exhibited for a month it would 
be the subject of a competition, the chil- 
dren having to describe these works from 
memory, and exp them in accordance 
with the knowledge they had been previously 
given. 

READERS’ TASTES 

Youngsters themselves organize shows at 
the community center for schoolchildren of 
their own age. There is a puppet theater 


“Joeli” directed by a girl of 11, which has’ 


already given performances of “Little Red 
Riding Hood” and “The Sabbath Dress,” all 
the puppets having been created by her. 
An interesting study has been carried out 
by the school for librarians of the Hebrew 
University to examine readers’ tastes and 
find out what influences thelr choice. It 
seems that women are the keenest readers, 
at least if numbers are a reflection of keen- 
ness, but very often they are only exchang- 
ing books for their husbands. Of course the 
number of students is four or five times 
greater than that of laborers, yet many of 
the latter come to the library to find tech- 
nical books which will help them develop 
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their abiltiy. The survey demonstrated that 
the most voracious readers were people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 16. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that at 18 young people 
go into the army. The reading curve rises 
again for 25-year-olds, but one surprising 
feature revealed by the study was the large 
number of old people who steadily frequent 
the library. Many of these are of middle- 
class European origin, and have acquired a 
taste for reading early in life. 

If Hebrew books are more in demand by 
younger readers, those in foreign languages 
are the favorites of riper ages of Israelis who 
came here when still young. The latter love 
to read in their mother tongue or perfect 
themselves in a foreign language. After 
Hebrew, English books are the favorite, 
then French followed by German, 

One can only hope to see a similar in- 
stitution in other quarters of Jerusalem, 
equally successful. ` 

MALAYA-SINGAPORE-BORNEO— CHINESE 
ScroLLS ` 
(By Lee Siow Mong) 

One should avoid looking at paintings 
when the weather is overcast and dark, when 
there is a strong wind whirling about, in a 
room which is not properly lighted, at night, 
or under artificial lighting. Each painting 
should be hung up for appreciation for only 
3 to 5 days at a time, then dusted front and 
back and kept in a wooden box above floor 
level. 7 

That, in a nutshell, is the rule lald do 
many hundreds of years ago by connoisseurs 
and collectors, and accounts for the way the 
Chinese scroll has developed to its present 
form through the centuries. It is only in 
its present form that a Chinese painting can 
be handled in that way to the delight of its 
owner. Apart from these physical condi- 
tions, one must also remain completely calm 
and gentle when looking at a painting, as if 
one is looking at a beautiful lady. It there- 
fore follows that one must not touch the 
painting because the finger might be dirty 
or constant touching might produce stains. 

Painting is, of course, older than the scroll 
itself. The walls of temples, halls and pal- 
aces were decorated with frescoes thousands 
of years ago, long before the invention of 
silk or paper. Later, these immovable paint- 
ings on walls gave way to movable paintings, 
the shou-chuan“ or hand scroll which 18 
laid on the floor or table and unrolied from 
right to left for perusal or contemplation. 
Judging by the history of the development 
of the book, the development of the hand 
scroll must have been very early. It would 
be rash to mention a definite date, but I 
think it would be safe to say some 2,000 


years. 

The hand scroll developed into the hang- 
ing scroll, and from all historical accounts 
it is safe to say that the process of making 
the hanging scroll was perfected by the AD. 
9th and 10th centuries. 

DIFFERENCES 

The main difference between the hand 
scroll and the hanging scroll is in the method 
of handling. The principle of both, how- 
ever, is the same in that both are in a form 
that can be easily put away and they occupy 
very little space. A framed painting is 
clumsy and cannot be easily put away or 
carried about. The hand scroll can be any 
a eee 
eet, 

A hanging scroll very rarely exceeds 8 to 
10 feet because if it were too long it would 
be impossible to find a wall high enough to 
hang it on. The hand scroll is not meant 
to be hung. It is unrolled from right to 
left, and as it unrolis the eye follows the 
landscape or picture that is revealed. While 
one end is being unrolled, the other end 15 
being rolled so that at any one time not more 
than 1 or 2 feet of the picture is visible. 
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Because of this mode of handling, the com- 
Position of a painting on a hand scroll is 
different from that on a hanging scroll. 
This must be so because the hanging scroll 
is exposed as a whole at any one time and 
the composition of the painting must there- 
fore have a fixed point to attract the be- 
holder. It is important to note here that 
* perspective is different from the 

est. 

What is the distant point in a landscape 
in Western perspective, the Chinese painter 
puts at the top of his, so that a Chinese 

pe is what one would see if one were 
fying in an airplane or sitting on the top 
Of a hill. That Chinese landscape perspec- 
tive has taken the form it did is not en- 
tirely without reason. Landscape painting 
is the highest form of pictorial art and the 

pist contemplates, high up in a lofty 
tower or on a hill, the surrounding country, 
absorbs the atmosphere, and returns to his 
studio to paint. If suffiicent inspiration has 
Not been obtained in one contemplation, he 
Would return for a second or third time or 
Until such time as he felt inspired enough 
to wield his brush. 

However, whether it is a hand scroll or a 

scroll, the painting is mounted on 
Paper with a border, sometimes of paper and 
Sometimes of silk, depending on the taste of 
the painter or the collector. The border 
Bives the painting an appearance of com- 
Pleteness. Invariably, when a painting is 
Mounted into a hand scroll, there will be left 
empty spaces at the beginning and at 
the end. This is to enable connoisseurs, crit- 
{es and other scholars to write their com- 
Ments on the painting. These writings add 
Value to the scroll and in some cases could 
be more yaluable than the painting itself. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Before the Yuan dynasty, 13th- and 14th- 
century inscriptions on paintings were few. 
Only the artist's name is tucked away in the 
lower left-hand corner of the painting and 

there were inscriptions they were usually 
Quite insignificant and hidden away in some 
Obscure part of the painting in order not 
to injure it. Then there developed a scholar- 
Painter class who decided that in every pic- 

there must be a proper place for a dedi- 
Catory inscription, and from then on callig- 
Taphy and painting were made together. 
calligraphy gracefully completes a 
Painting, The calligraphy and the painting 
Should explain each other mutually. There 
ls poetry in a painting, and painting in 
Poetry. Sometimes, instead of a dedicatory 
ption, a title is written and the rule 
been to use an old title rather than to 
Compose a new one. If no suitable old titles 
Can be found it is better to go without one. 
Until the birth of this scholar-painter class, 
all artists were probably classified as ar- 


Together with the dedicatory inscription 
Or the title will be found the artist's name 
and his seal to which collectors and con- 
nolsseurs attach great importance. Apart 
from the fact that seals are works of art, 
they provide a means of identification. 

times, where a painting has passed 

ugh the hands of collectors, the colec- 

seals can be found. invariably at the 

lower right-hand corner of the painting, and 

these too provide a means of identification. 
TYPICAL PRODUCT 


The scholar-painter class which was born 
during the Northern Sung dynasty (A.D. 10th 
and 11th century) Is a typical Chinese cul- 
tural product who influenced the art of 
Painting and calligraphy until the last dy- 
nasty when Western influence began to exert 
itself in China. It also marked the be- 
Binning of antiquarian studies which devel- 
Oped into modern archaeology. 

The scholar-painter was an accomplished 
amateur or dilettante. He was a real master 
Of ink painting as well as calligraphy, poetry, 
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and prose. He shunned the name or posi- 
tion of a professional. Artistic occupations 
to him were something to be pursued during 
his leisure hours and by which he could ex- 
press his most intimate feelings or experi- 
ences of nature. Masses of writing on art 
were written by this group of men who had 
become widely known and idolized by the 
Chinese people. Few people in Chinese his- 
tory have reached a place closer to the hearts 
of the cultured than these men. 

A great number of them were statesmen or 
high officials, but it is their reputation as 
scholar, painter, calligrapher, or poet, that 
has earned them this respected position 
rather than their officialdom. For a long 
time paintings and calligraphy were given 
away freely to friends and others who under- 
stood or appreciated them. 

No monetary value was attached to any, 
and indeed, to ask the value or price of a 
painting would be an act of vulgarity, and a 
scholar-painter would be greatly insulted if 
he were asked to do a painting for a sum of 
money. Indeed, when one was sent silk and 
money with a request for a painting in re- 
turn, the answer was, “I never in my life 
paint for the vulgar and ostentatious.” 

Those were the days when every painting 
or writing was a natural and spontaneous 
expression of one’s thoughts or feelings and 
not something produced for the sake of 
money. This is one of the reasons why the 
ancient scrolls are highly prized. 

(Reprinted from Pelita, vol. 1, No. 2, pub- 
lished by Esso Standard Eastern, Inc. 
Malaya-Singapore-Borneo.) 


INDIA: ELECTIONS IN INDIA 
(By Sarana) 

On a Saturday afternoon, my bus was 
forced to move slowly near Flora Fountain 
where it ran into a huge procession of 
campaigners. “Vote for” the leader shouted, 
“Congress” his followers rhymed. The crowd 
grew denser as the bus proceeded but also 
a little more orderly. The police officer on 
duty directed the bus to turn right and 
take a side lane; and I lost sight of the 
crowd. 

This is one of the scenes in Bombay 
early this year. Between February 16 and 
25, people of India reaffirmed their faith in 
their sovereignty by casting their vote to 
choose their masters. The total electorate 
was 126 million. The ballot papers printed 
numbered 420 million and paper consumed 
was 700 tons. There were 240,000 polling 
stations throughout the country and 1,680,- 
000 were employed in the election 
work. About 3,525 seats were contested in 
the country. By any proportions, it was a 
gigantic effort. 

These elections were conducted by the 
election commission, a body sanctioned by 
the Constitution. It was an independent 
body uncontrolled by any organs of the state. 
Among its functions were framing of rules 
and regulations, allocations of symbols, 
appointment of personnel to conduct elec- 
tions, preparation of electoral rolls, registra- 
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tion of candidates wishing to contest elec- 

tions, announcing the results and the settle- 

ment of disputes arising out of the elections. 
ELECTORATE 


The electorate consisted of all citizens over 
21 years of age and of sound mind. A citi- 
zen to enroll as a voter should ordinarily be 
a resident in a constituency for at least 180 
days during the qualifying period. He was 
disqualified by any law relating to corrupt 
and illegal practices in election. He could 
be a voter only in one constituency and was 
not permitted to register in the same con- 
stituency more than once. The candidates 
contesting the elections were all above 25 
years of age. These practices were common 
to the Lok Sabha (lower house of the Par- 
liament) and the state assemblies. 


METHOD OF VOTING 


All elections, save in Hiamchal Pradesh 
and in the Kangra district ot Punjab, were 
held in a week. To insure smooth voting, 
u polling booth was opened for every 900 
persons and care was taken to spread them 
in such a way that ordinarily a person need 
not have to travel more than a mile to vote. 

The returning officers were in charge of the 
elections. Their contingent was strong and 
every Lok Sabha seat (two to three assembly 
seats) had a returning officer. At each poill- 
ing booth, there was a presiding officer. He 
had assistants to distribute ballot papers, to 
check identity of the voter and to make a 
mark on the finger of the voter by an indeli- 
ble ink to prevent the voter from voting 
twice. In addition to these electoral officers, 
there were polling agents, the representa- 
tives of the candidates, at each booth. 
They remained there until the ballot boxes 
were sealed and were taken to the place of 
counting. 

BALLOT PAPERS 

Indian electorate, largely, was illiterate. 
Symbols and colors were employed to enable 
the voter to distinguish the candidates and 
the bodies. Lok Sabha ballot papers were 
white, while the assembly ballot papers were 
pink. Each of them contained the names 
of candidates and their symbols. The voter 
was required to put a cross in front of the 
candidate he supported. To provide uni- 
formity in crossing, the voter was provided 
with an inked stamp. 

SYMBOLS 

Each of the candidates had a symbol. 
This was allotted to him by the election 
Commission. If the candidate was a mem- 
ber of a party, he used its symbol. The 
parties were allotted symbols on the basis of 
their performance in the earlier election. 
If they had then secured 4 percent of the 
votes cast for the Lok Sabha, they were 


nition was accorded to them in a state. 
Thus a party was given a symbol over an 
area. Besides, in each state there was a list 
of free symbols. The following table shows 
the parties, their symbols with areas: 


Symbol 


Name of party 
Congress... --| 2 buljocks with yoke on. 
Praja Socialist ..| Hut 


Ladder 


O 


Ears of corn and siekje..._. 


| 5 


All States and Union Territproes. 
Reese A en 

ex and Hema- 
wal Fe gee ac Rajas- 

than, Utter Pradeeh, and Den. 

Andhrs Bihar, Gujarat, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, and $ 
Madha 


and Punjab, 
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The first eight of the above parties were 
included in the list of free symbols in some 
states as well. But their allotment was sub- 
ject to three restrictions. First, the candi- 
date of a party had preferentlal claim over 
others to a symbol; secondly, the symbol 
used by a condidate to the Parliament 
could not be used by any candidate to the 
assembly unless he, too, was a member of 
the same party; thirdly, when there was a 
claim of two or more candidates for a sym- 
bol, it was allotted by drawing lots. 


MARKING SYSTEM 


The “marking” system introduced in the 
last elections permitted the use of one ballot 
box for a booth, instead of one for a candi- 
date. Each ballot paper had on it the names 
and opposite the facsimiles of the symbols 
of all the contestants. The ballot box was 
placed before the presiding officer within the 
view of the polling agents and other officers 
on duty. 

CASTING A VOTE 

A voter entered the booth, where he was 
given the assembly ballot paper (pink). He 
then entered the polling compartment to 
mark his preference. Each of these polling 
compartments were provided with inked 
stamps with which he secretly made an im- 
pression on or near the symbol of the can- 
didate of his choice. The voter then folded 
the ballot paper so as to conceal his yote 
before coming out ot the polling compart- 
ment. In the presence of all officers and 
polling agents he inserted the folded ballot 
in the box. He had cast his vote. The 
voter was then given the white ballot paper. 
He repeated the earlier performance. 

POSTAL BALLOT 


This was supplemented by the postal bal- 
lot to enable people who were unable to 
vote personally. Broadly, there were five 
categories of voters in this group. First, 
there were the members of the armed forces 
and persons working in Indian missions 
abroad. Secondy, there were special voters 
like the President, Speaker, and the Cabinet 
Members and their wives, who formed the 
third category. Fourthly, the personnel in- 
volved in the election work were permitted 
to vote by post. Finally, the electors held 
in preventive detention, if any, could cast 
their vote by post. Persons entitled to vote 
by post were not permitted to vote in 
person. 

For the third time in succession the In- 
dian people voted without violence. The 
peaceful elections showed that they prefer- 
red to count hands instead of heads. The 
1962 results showed 45 percent of the votes 
being cast for the Congress Party, with the 
Communist Party next with only 9.96 per- 
cent of the votes. The largest democracy in 
the world, once again, proved that freedom 
and prosperity go together. I concluded 
that democracy has come to stay in India 
and she can, both by precept and practice, 
persuade others to desist from the tempta- 
tions of quick progress through autocratic 
rule. “Here is a society,” I murmured to 
myself as I boarded the plane, “where every- 
one is somebody, and nobody is anybody.” 


A New Approach to the Juvenile Traffic 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very pleased to bring to the atten- 
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tion of my colleagues in the Congress the 
outstanding work done by our esteemed 
district judge of the First Judicial Dis- 
trict of Montana, the Honorable Lester 
H. Loble, in the field of solving juvenile 
problems arriving in the delinquency of 
juveniles. The startling reduction in 
juvenile crime in that judicial district 
wherein Judge Loble has jurisdiction is 
49 percent, as compared with periods 
previous to his assuming that high office. 
Judge Loble credits the reduction to his 
policy of “open trials and publication of 
the names of juvenile hoodlums and their 
parents.“ Available on request is indis- 
putable verification by the court records, 
reviewed by a certified public accountant 
and by probation officers, county attor- 
neys, sheriffs and chiefs of police. So 
that all my colleagues can share the 
review that has been made of Judge 
Loble’s record, under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Recorp an article from 
the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin of 
January 1963. 
The article follows: 


CRIME PREVENTION: A NEW APPROACH TO THE 
JUVENILE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


(By Hon. Lester H. Loble, judge of the 
Juvenile court, Helena, Mont.) 

(Hon. Lester H. Loble, judge of the juvenile 
court, Helena, Mont., has been for 40 years 
one of the outstanding trial lawyers in the 
Northwest, both in civil and criminal cases. 
He has been both a prosecutor and a de- 
fender, a member of the legislature, active 
in civic affairs and public life, and an inde- 
pendent thinker. He is active in the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges and 
was honored by President John F. Kennedy 
by being appointed Special Adviser to the 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime. He has brought 
to the juvenile problem many effective and 
unusual procedures. Here for the FBI Law 
Enforcement Bulletin he points out a new 
approach to the juvenile traffic problem 
which is being widely used in other juris- 
dictions.) 

The system here explained is being suc- 
cessfully used. Under the laws of Montana, 
juvenile traffic violations are tried in the 
juvenile court and not in a police court. 
That is as it should be. The law gives the 
court the power to fine up to $50, not im- 
prison, revoke and suspend licenses, and im- 
pound automobiles. I-found fines ineffective. 

THE SYSTEM 


Upon the first. moving violation (such as 
speeding, running a red light, stop sign, and 
so forth), the parents of the juvenile are 
notified by a letter from the chief of police, 
and their cooperation is asked. On the 
second moving violation a complain is filed, 
charging the juvenile with the traffic viola- 
tion, On his plea of guilty, or when he has 
been found guilty, I suspend his driver's 
license and have the juvenile turn it over 
to my chief probation officer. By order of 
court he is required to attend the Helena 
High School driver's training school. 

The driver's school consists of stationary 
automobiles in which the student simulates 
driving. He watches a motion picture that 
gives him the impression that he is driving 
on a road. The instructor requests him to 
turn left, back up, or a variety of things. 
His responses are recorded on a card, sim- 
ilar to an IBM record, so that he sees wheth- 
er or not he drove correctly. The school has 
& wide variety of pictures of all types. 

COURSE PURSUED 

The full course is usually 10 weeks, meet- 
ing for 2 hours once each week in the eye- 
ning, and it includes 6 hours of road driving. 
The juvenile pays $10 to the school for this 
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course. When the youngster has demon- 
strated that he is a competent driver, and it 
is so certified to me by the driver's training 
school, his license is returned and an order 
is made exonerating him from his past traffic 
violations. Ifa boy drives without a license 
after I have taken it from him, he is in 
contempt of court and I will send him to 
jail, and he knows it. Up until this time, 
I have never had to resort to this measure. 

The juvenile traffic act is not under the 
secrecy rule. The hearing is open and pub- 
lished in the newspapers as is the fact of a 
juvenile’s exoneration, 

THE RESULTS 

Set forth below are some of the encour- 
aging results: 

1. Often the parents, after the letter from 
the chief of police, will take action to curb 
the violator. 

2. Insurance is more easily obtained and 
at a 10-percent reduction by many compa- 

es. 

3. The psychological effect is good. The 
other youngsters comment on the fact that 
he had to go to school to learn to drive. 
It’s getting smart to be a good driver. 

4. I have only had one repeater after at- 
tendance at driver's school. His license I 
5 he reaches 18 years of age. 

mother came in my cham d 
thanked me, X 3 


Freedom of Reading Not Enjoyed 
by All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, March 
21 to 27 marks National Library Week. 
A recent editorial in the Danville, Ind., 
Gazette emphasizes the importance and 
value of our “fifth freedom—reading.” 
Newspapers, magazines, and books are 
often taken for granted. However, the 
United Nations report of last year points 
out that of the world's 198 countries or 
territories, 97 have illiteracy rates of 
moe than 50 percent, while 20 of these 
countries have populations with illit- 
eracy rates of 95 to 99 percent. 

People of the United States are cer- 
tainly fortunate to have libraries at their 
disposal. This is one privilege we should 
appreciate wholeheartedly for many 
people do not realize the same freedom. 

I believe that this editorial should be 
available to every Member of the Sen- 
ate, and I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows:. 

A FREEDOM To ENJOY 

“Reading—The Pifth Freedom. Enjoy it” 
x. reat op Sa of National Library Week, March 

Too often we take reading for granted. 
Newspapers, books and magazines are a part 
of our lives. They are something we turn to 
for information, relaxation, amusement, en- 
tertainment, enlightenment, recreation and 
inspiration. 

Considered in this light, reading is a free- 
dom which many people of the world are 
not permitted. 
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A report to the United Nations last year 
revealed that 44 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation is illiterate. Of the world’s 198 coun- 
tries or territories, 97 have illiteracy rates 
of more than 50 percent. In 20 of these 
countries, 95 to 99 percent of the people are 
illiterate. 

Many people of the world do not know the 
meaning of the word Ubrary.“ It is not 
even a part of their vocabulary, The stone 
age etill exists in many minds. 

We who live in Hendricks County are for- 
tunate to have library facilities avallable. 
Our youngsters can learn the meaning of 
the word “‘library” at an early age. We can 
look forward to the time when they express 
with awesome wonder, You mean that whole 
building is full of books.” 

Reading is truly a freedom. It frees us, 
not only from our own ignorance, but from 
our ignorance of others. 

Enjoy it. 


A Student’s View of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include a speech which a young con- 
stituent, Mr. Donald Trump, gave while 
competing in this year’s American Legion 
oratorical contest. The work is a trib- 
ute to the Legion in that it exemplifies 
their interest in today’s youth; to the 
faculty of Hudson High School, where 
Mr. Trump will graduate as class vale- 
dictorian this coming June; Mr. Trump, 
his parents, and youth as a whole. It is 
also reassuring to me as it demonstrates 
the high caliber of today's educational 
system in New York State in general, 
and the city of Hudson in particular. 
The award-winning speech is as follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION—MAINSPRING FOR A 

CHANGING ORDER 


(By Donald Trump) 


Ever since time began man has sought to 
bring order and form into his dally life. No 
Mechanical device has so well accomplished 
this task as the simple timeplece, the clock. 
At first, man made use of imperfect devices, 
the hourglass and the sundial. But now 
these exist merely as curiosities since the 
invention of that mechanical wonder which, 
with little change, has given system and or- 
der to our daily comings and goings for 700 
years. And what is the working core of this 
device? The mainspring. 

But man has sought to regulate his life in 
Ways other than through a system of hours, 
minutes, and seconds. Through a system of 
laws,.of administration, of Government, man 
has attempted to give order and form to the 
daily life he lives with his fellow man. At 
first, here too, man made use of imperfect 
devices, monarchy and depotism; and un- 
like the discarded curiosities, the hourglass 
and the sundial in the field of government, 
man continues to make use of these archaic 
and defective systems. This is true despite 
the fact that in 1789 in America was in- 
vented a new kind of wonder which, with 
little change, has given system and order to 
our dally comings and goings for 173 years. 
This invention was a system of government; 
and what is the working core of this system? 
Its ? The Constitution of the 
United States of America. Of course, it has 
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often been said that necessity is the mother 
of invention, and before the year 1789, ne- 
cessity had begun to experiment with a new 
order. Even before the landed, they 
had met on the decks of the Mayflower to 
formulate a policy of self-government for 
their little band unrelated to any govern- 
ment they had previously known. 

These experiments which were to reach 
culmination in 1789 may perhaps best be 
exemplified through the words of the pre- 
amble of “The Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut” of 1639 which said “Where a peo- 
ple are gathered together the Word of God 
requires that to maintain the peace and 
union of such people there should be an or- 
derly and decent Government established to 
God to order and dispose of the affairs of 
the people at all seasons as occasion shall 
require.” This disposal of the affairs of 
the people by orderly and decent Govern- 
ment was also to be the purpose of our Con- 
stitution. This was not an easy task. The 
most ambitious experiment to date, “The 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union" of 1778, though they had brought 
our country successfully through the Revo- 
lution, was grossly inadequate for the needs 
of a growing nation. To retain order and 
yet provide for change within that.order as 
the passage of time might demand—this 
was the necessity of 1787 and those men who 
met to draw up our Constitution had the 
foresight to envision change in our coun- 
try’s future. Consequently, they allowed 
for a flexible Government. This flexibility 
is perhaps the one element which has made 
our Constitution the great document that 
it is. 

Flexibility has been instituted through 
the application of article I, section 8, of our 
Constitution, which says “The 
shall have the power to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for the carry- 
ing into execution of the foregoing powers 
and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United 
States .“ 

Former Chief Justice John Marshall ex- 
pressed his profound agreement with this 
flexible character of our Constitution by 
saying “The Constitution was intended to 
endure for ages to come and consequently 
to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs.” To have prescribed the means by 
which Government should in all future 
times execute its powers would have been to 
change entirely the character of the instru- 
ment and to give it the properties of a legal 
code. It would have been an unwise attempt 
to provide by immutable rules for exigencies 
which if foreseen at all must have been fore- 
seen dimly, and can best be provided for as 
they occur. 

On various occasions in our country’s his- 
tory, it has been beneficial and convenient 
for our Government to assume certain 
powers for the country's good on the basis 
of these “implied powers.“ The “implied 
powers clause” has allowed our Congress to 
establish the social security system, the na- 
tional bank, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and has permitted the institution of a mini- 
mum wage. These occurrences were never 
foreseen by the framers of the Constitution, 
yet they allowed for their evolution through 
the “implied powers clause.” Thus, just as 
the mainspring of a watch bends under 
stress, so does our Constitution flex with the 
pressures of the world. 

However, it is not to be assumed that our 
Constitution is subject to every whim and 
caprice. Our system of government is so 
constructed that only those laws which are 
for the good of the majority will be passed. 
In addition, no amendment can ever be made 
to our Constitution without great difficulty. 
It takes a vote of two-thirds of all our Con- 
gressmen and three-fourths of the legisla- 
tures of the States to pass an amendment. 
By instituting a certain rigidity in our Con- 
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stitution our forefathers insured that only 
truly important and weighty matters would 
affect our Government. This combination 
of rigidity and elasticity in our Constitution 
has insured our Nation of a Government 
which will resist all but the most important 
changes, yet will casily flex with the necessi- 
ties of the Nation. As Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt once said: “Our Constitution is so 
simple and practical that it is possible al- 


ways to meet extraordinary needs by changes 


in emphasis without loss of essential form.” 

One of the most practical aspects of our 
Constitution can be illustrated through the 
passage of the first 10 amendments. Those 
freedoms which we all know so well were 
initially proposed in the inspiring words of 
the preamble and since their inception, they 
have become for all Americans inalienable 
rights and never have they been significantly 
medifled. Thelr form has remained though 
changes in emphasis have occurred. To il- 
lustrate—the preamble states that one of 
the primary reasons for framing our Con- 
stitution was—“to secure the blessings of 
liberty.” Indeed it was the search for liberty 
that led the Puritans to our Nation in 1620. 
Both in Holland and England these sepa- 
ratists has been unable to practice their 
religion freely; consequently they came to 
America seeking liberty. 

Edmund Burke, the English orator and 
statesman, has defined the type of liberty 
granted us by the Constitution by saying, 
“The only liberty that is valuable is a 
liberty connected with order; that not only 
exists with order and virtue but which can- 
not exist at all without them.” This then 
is our constitutional liberty. We are not 
free to do and act as we please. We are 
subject to a pattern or order initially set 
forth in the Constitution and amplified by 
additional laws. For example, in the first 
amendment to our Constitution, our freedom 
of speech is definitely guaranteed.. However, 
in 1940 our Congress passed the Smith Act 
which made it a criminal offense to advocate 
or teach the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. By this act 
our freedom of speech was regulated. This 
act was aimed at the subversive groups 
whose purpose it is to annihilate or bury the 
United States. Thus a system of liberty 
connected with order has arisen in our Na- 
tion. The fact that our Constitution is a 
combination of these fine qualities has served 
to preserve it. . 

Had our Constitution been merely de- 
signed to meet the needs of the 18th cen- 
tury, we would have fallen. Had it been 
constructed so loosely that it could be 
twisted and manipulated by judges and leg- 
islators, we would have fallen. Had a system 
of complete freedom without order been in- 
stituted our Nation would have crumbled 
into chaotic ruin. However, our Constitu- 
tion was not drawn up by a group of short- 
sighted men; rather it was formulated by 
some of the greatest minds of all time. 
Washington, the tacit leader of the Conven- 
tion; Franklin, the elder statesman who led 
the Convention through its many violent 
disputes; Madison, the “father of our Con- 
stitution.” These were the men who helped 
make our Constitution a flexible, yet sturdy 
weapon of the people. Just as the best 
clocks which have served mankind for ages 
were constructed to remain in perfect work- 
ing order despite continual abuse and to 


regulate the lives of the individuals, who 


depend on them, so has the Constitution 
managed to achieve unbellevable accuracy in 
conducting the affairs of men for over 150 
years, to withstand the abuses and corrup- 
tive measures hurled at it to regulate the 
lives of the American people with unfailing 
skill. 

The virtues of flexibility, stability, and 
regularity have been bound together in a 
concise document. These factors are those 
which truly contribute to the distinction 
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between the inadequate constitution and 
legal documents of man and that truly mag- 
nificent manuscript The Constitution of 
the United States of America.” 


The Business Outlook and Its Implica- 
tions for Current Economic Policy 
Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 r 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address entitled “The 
Business Outlook and Its Implications 
for Current Economic Policy Issues,” de- 
livered by Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, pro- 
fessor of economics, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, before the Bond 
Club of Boston, in Boston, Mass., on 
March 25, 1963. 

There being no objeetion, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue BUSINESS OUTLOOK ANp ITS IMPLICATIONS 
For CURRENT Economic POLICY ISSUES 
. (By Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier) 

At this late date in March we are, of course, 
in a position to speak with some confidence 
about the record of business activity in the 
first quarter of 1963. And I think we are 
also in a position to speak with some assur- 
ance on how things may go in the second 
quarter of the year. Accordingly, I should 
like in my remarks this noon to outline the 
conclusions I have reached on these two 
points and then, going beyond that, to say 
what I think can be said at this time about 
the likely course of developments over the 
remainder of 1963. Because these are mat- 
ters in which all of us have both a lively 
interest and a clear responsibility as citi- 
zens I should like to comment also on what 
the business outlook suggests as-to the eco- 
nomic policies which will serve our country 
best at this time. 

First, it is clear that even though indus- 
trial production didn't increase in the aggre- 
gate there has been a good rise in gross na- 
tional product in the first quarter of this 
year, Official gross national product figures 
are not yet available, of course, but there 
must be at least a million private estimates 
in circulation. I have made one myself and 
I put the figure somewhere between $568 and 
#570 billion. This, we seem to have added 
from $5 to $6 billion to gross national prod- 
uct, measured in current prices and on an 
annual rate basis, in these first 3 months of 
the even after allowing for some re- 
duction in the level of new construction ex- 
penditures from the fourth quarter of 1962 
to the first quarter of 1963 and for a small 
decline in the net exports figure. 

Whether you take the upper or the lower 
limit of-the $568-$570 range depends mainly 
on how much of an increase in consumer 
spending you think is occurring right now. 
I am inclined to put the figure midway, at 
$569 billion. However, I have the impression 
that retail sales in March have been quite 
good and the figure could prove to be a bit 
higher than $569. 

What about the second quarter of the 
year? 

A good many question marks confront us 
as we try to look even 3 months into the 
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future, but I think we can make estimates 
for this period with some confidence. There 
is currently a momentum in the economy 
and I would expect a further increase in 
gross national product in the second quar- 
ter, say of around $6 billion, which would 
bring us to an annual rate of $575 billion. 

I don’t want to carry you through all of 
the arithmetic behind this second quarter 
estimate but my methods are simple and I 
can describe them quickly. 

In the first place we can draw some en- 
couragement from the fact that there has 
been a distinct improvement in the last few 
weeks in the so-called leading indicators 
to which we look for clues as to near-term 
developments in the economy. The March 
issue of Business Cycle Developments, the 
Census Bureau publication in which many of 
these figures are presented, has just been 
released and, while it may not be as inspir- 
ing as the spring issue of your favorite seed 
catalogue, I think you will find much in it 
to lift your spirits. There was a definite 
improvement in the employment situation 
in February and unemployment in those 
lines of work covered by unemployment com- 
pensation, which is a significant and rather 
sensitive index of our economy's pulse, 
stabilized and improved in late Pebruary and 
early March. New orders and contract 
awards have also improved. This is cer- 
tainly true of the evidence relating to prob- 
able business expenditures on plant and 
equipment, though the outlook for residen- 
tial construction is clouded by serious con- 
flicts in the evidence which relates to it. 
The so-called “diffusion indexes, which give 
us an indication of what might be called the 
widespreadness of a cyclical movement and 
some clue as to its likely direction of change, 
also improved in February. Without a doubt, 
therefore, such signs as we can see in the 
“Indicators” are favorable. This supplies 
part of the basis for the confidence I think 
we can feel in the outlook for the second 
quarter of this year. 

Next, we can get some advance idea of 
what the second quarter may look like by 
projecting gross national product estimates 
for an additional 3 months. Let me take 
this piece by piece. First, I think we can 
allow for a further sizable increase in con- 
sumer expenditures. Consumers’ buying in- 
tentions as registered in various sample sur- 
veys have been favorable and should be 
strengthened by the economy's upward mo- 
mentum. I find very little inclination to 
allow for an increase in auto sales over 
present rates, but I think we can safely 
assume a continuation of these rates until 
midyear, at least, and I gather that there 
is a fair amount of optimism among those 
who follow closely the outlook for sales of 
consumer durables other than autos, To- 
gether, these seem to spell a rise in sales of 
consumer durables as a whole and I am in- 
clined to look, also, for further increases in 
the sales of nondurables. I assume that we 
can count also on another increase, say $2 
billion or so, in that mysterious area of gross 
national product which we call consumer ex- 
penditures on services. Perhaps it is because 
we know so little about this part of our 
economy that we feel such confidence -in 
jacking it up, quarter after quarter, at pretty 
regular rates but I see no reason at this 
time to dispute this practice. 

Second, I am sure you have observed that 
government expenditures have been a major 
factor in the gross national product increases 
scored in 1962 and in those that have been 
achieved so far in 1963. On the theory that 
total Federal payments to the public for the 
fiscal yedr 1963 will at least equal the amount 
that the January 1963 budget message said 
they would reach and that State and local 
expenditures will continue to rise I think we 
can anticipate a further increase in total 
Government purchases of goods and services 
in the second quarter of this year, 
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say around $2 billion on an annual rate 
basis. 


Given these expectations for two major 
elements in the gross national product ac- 
counts, and allowing, third, for a small in- 
crease in inventory accumulation; fourth, 
for an increase in business expenditures on 
machinery and equipment in line with the 
official projections of this spending; fifth, for 
some declines, additional over those sus- 
tained in the first quarter, in new construc- 
tion expenditures; and sixth, for a small drop 
in net exports—I reach a gross national 
product figure for the second quarter of 1963 
of $575 billion; that is, an increase of $6 bil- 
lion over my first quarter estimate. This, I 
think you will agree, would be quite a good 
result, and I believe we can be reasonably 
confident that it will be achieved. 

What about the second half of the year? 

I am not going to be so valiant or so fool- 
hardy as to recite any detailed gross national 
product arithmetic for this period, This is 
not because I am particularly apprehensive 
about the second half outlook, because I am 
not, but only because I think it is more con- 
structive at this time to concentrate, first. 
on trying to foresee the shape of the princi- 
pal factors and conditions that will influ- 
ence the pitch of business activity in the 
second half of the year; and, second, on de- 
fining the economic policies, private as well 
as public, that will help assure an extension 
of economic growth into that period and 
into the next year. 

There are several respects in which it seems 
to me that the economy will be rather vul- 
nerable in the second half of this year but 
there are a number of expansionary factors 
that can be expected to be operating, also. 
Let me turn, first, to the latter. 

As you know, rising levels of expenditures 
by business concerns on plant and equip- 
ment have been projected officially through 
the remainder of this year and I expect 
correctly so. These imply a rate of expendi- 
tures on plant and equipment of something 
over $41 billion, on an annual basis, in the 
fourth quarter of this year. This would be 
an 8-percent increase over spending of this 
type in the fourth quarter of 1962 and would 
provide an excellent underpinning for gen- 
eral economic expansion, Parenthetically, 
it should benefit the New England area es- 
pecially, where a good deal of our country's 
machinery and equipment production is 
centered. 

Second, I expect we can look for an in- 
crease in the rate of accumulation of busi- 
ness inventories in the second half of 1963, 
though I would not expect the change to be 
very great. At the moment we are living 
on borrowed activity, as it were, in the 
buildup of steel inventories but the effect of 
this as it develops can hardly be as drastic 
as the steel inventory buildup and subse- 
quent reversal in 1959. Also, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect some increase in rates of 
inventory accumulation in other areas of 
the economy as overall activity increases. 
Fortunately, we have been building inven- 
tories for sometime at a slow rate and, for 
this reason alone, some acceleration would 
be expected, provided other things go rea- 
sonably well. 

Furthermore, unless we are being misled 
by the early warnings on the future trend of 
the prices of industrial materials that are 
currently being given out by the movement 
of the diffusion index of the prices of those 
materials, there should be a basis in some 
strengthening of prices for the emergence 
of a firmer inventory policy. 

Third, it looks as if there will be a fur- 
ther increase in Government expenditures in 
the second half of 1963 over the first 
half of the year, though probably at 
a slower rate than between the first 
half of 1963 and the preceding 6 months. 
I say at a slower rate because the Federal 
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Government's expenditures are currently so 
high that there is not a great deal of room 
for them to increase within the levels of ex- 
penditure that were projected in January for 
the fiscal year 1963, and because there is 
something going on at the State and local 
level that is sufficiently like a taxpayer revolt 
to suggest some moderation, for a time, in 
the rate of increase in spending by State and 
local governments. I don't want to under- 
estimate the capacity of Government to 
grow, but it has grown so vigorously of late 
that we may be on the threshold of a period 
of somewhat slower expansion. 

So much for the expenditure increases 
that seem more or less certain to occur. 
What about the respects in which it might be 
Said that our economy will be vulnerable as 
the year unfolds? 

First, increases in automobile sales over 
Present levels seem unlikely and some reduc- 
tion in production schedules may be re- 
quired as inventories bulld up even with 
sales remaining at present levels. 

Second, and bearing on the outlook for 
automobile sales, the consumer has been 
taking on additional installment debt at a 
very rapid rate. Indeed, the consumer has 
been indulging in a species of deficit finan- 
ing that threatens to outdo even the exploits 
Of his Federal Government. Surges of this 
kind do not last forever and, on the rhythm 
theory that is increasingly accepted now- 
adays, we might well look for a return: later 
in the year or in 1964, to a balance between 
installment repayments and new extensions 
Of this type of credit. At any rate, this is 
the way things have gone in the past. 

Third, there is a good deal of uncertainty 
about the level of construction expenditures 
later in the year and in 1964, especially in 
the construction of apartment houses and 
Office buildings. There appears to be some 
Saturation of present effective demand in 
both of these areas. 

Fourth, the increase of industrial produc- 
tion abroad was moderated considerably in 
1962. It may accelerate in 1963 and provide 
a more active market for U.S, exports but 
I rather doubt that we can count on this. 
My inclination is to regard net exports as 
Potentially a small negative influence in 
Our economy in 1963. 

Fifth, while corporation profits were good 
in the closing quarter of 1962, in fact very 
good, and while they seem to have extended 
these gains in early 1963, it must be observed 
that the ratié of price to unit labor cost in 
Manufacturing has been tending to decline 
in the last few months, that some 
narrowing of profit margins is currently tak- 
ing place. In 1962 this refiected primarily a 
Softening in the prices of manufactured 
Goods, but more recently it seems to have 

an upturn in labor cost per unit of 

Output. If these unit production cost 

are extended in 1963, and I must say 

that this seems likely in view of the labor- 

Management contract settlements that are 

made currently, then we may miss over 

the rest of this year the improvement in 

Profit margins which has been a powerful 
help so far, 

Finally, I think we must respect the 

g of history which has it that the 

of economic expansions varies more 

or less in proportion with the severity of 
the declines from which they represent a 
Tebound. It is not clear now just how we 
Should interpret recent history in this re- 
Spect. The question is whether the upward 
Momentum we are feeling now is a con- 
tinuation, without interruption, of a re- 
Covery and expansion following the 1960-61 
Tecession or whether it is a rebound from a 
kind of pause in 1962. In either case, 
however, would there be little basis for ex- 
Pecting an advance of unusual strength. 
Despite the fact that the administration 
repeatedly describes the 1960-61 recession as 
a desperate circumstance, it was in fact a 
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mild and short-lived downturn by all rele- 
vant historical standards. Peak to trough 
the unemployment rate, although starting 
from a higher level, rose relatively less than 
in any other postwar recession; and, per- 
centagewise, employment declined by only 
about half as much. Gross national product 
fell in 1960-61 by an amount that can be 
accounted for entirely in terms of the in- 
ventory adjustment that took place. In the 
most recent revision of our GNP statistics 
we see that there was no decline whatever 
in 1960-61 in final sales. One would ex- 
pect only a fairly moderate expansion after 
such a mild cyclical downturn and that is 
exactly what we had. We will do very well, 
indeed, if our next recession remains within 
similarly narrow limits. 

In the latter part of 1962 we had a rather 
special type of cyclical experience. Gross 
national product continued to rise, but in- 
dustrial production declined a bit. Employ- 
ment barely held steady and unemployment 
rose. Other measures by which we normally 
determine whether our economy is in re- 
cession or in expansion either ceased to rise 
or declined. Indeed, with few exceptions 
the more sensitive the economic measure 
that one looks at the more the experience 
looks like a mild recession, but I would call 
it only a pause in the advance following 
the 1960-61 recession and would say that 
what we are now experiencing is a kind of 
second recovery. Considering its back- 
ground, I would expect the present advance 
to be quite moderate. 

And no one can say with certainty whether 
the present advance will continue without 
interruption through the second half of the 
year. But if it does, and if it accelerates a 
bit as the year moves on, we will achieve 
the $578 figure for 1963 as a whole that was 
officially projected last January. Whether 
we do will depend in good part on the pol- 
icies, public and private, that we follow and 
I should like, therefore, to conclude my re- 
marks with some observations on what I 
think would be a sound strategy for ex- 
tending the current advance well into the 
future, 

I have felt for some time, and I continue 
to feel, that the key policy problem is the 
large and continuing deficit in our balance 
of international payments. My reasons are 
twofold. First, the continuation of a pay- 
ments deficit is a major source of uncer- 
tainty in our economy and its elimination, 
or at least the prospect of its eventual elimi- 
nation, would have an enormously clarifying 
and strengthening effect on business and 
financial confidence. Second, the existence 
of the deficit has handicapped monetary pol- 
icy and ts forcing us into an easy fiscal policy 
which, in my Judgment, threatens to under- 
mine our capability to raise enough revenues 
to run our Government on the scale that 
most people, myself included, wish to see 
it run and to do this on a noninflationary 
basis. 

We have done a good deal, beginning in 
1959, aimed at correcting the payments def- 
icit but the job is by no means complete. 
Given assists such as we recelved last year 
from advance debt repayments and other 
sources we should be able to do as well in 
1963 as we did in 1962, and possibly a bit 
better. But it is expecting a good deal to 
count on these assists; and, clearly, we need 
a more fundamental correction. A correc- 
tion that is consistent with liberal trade 
and financial policies will, I fear, require 
some retrenchment in our foreign ald and 
assistance programs. In the news blackout 
that continues in New York City the report 
by the President's special committee on these 
programs was not available to me as I pre- 
pared these remarks, but from what I have 
heard of it I gather that it may provide a 
basis for the needed recasting of our foreign 
assistance efforts. 


Second, we need to keep production costs 
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under control. When we talk about there 
being a drag on our economy we must not 
overlook the effect of cost increases, notably 
of increases in wages and related labor costs, 
that outrun productivity improvements and 
which cannot, for one reason or another, 
be passed on in price Increases,’ In my judg- 
ment, these have been the principal drag on 
our economy in recent years and we must 
be quite sure that their grip is not tightened 
in 1963 and 1964. Government can have 
some influence in this area, but it is pri- 
marily a matter for private action. 

This brings me to taxation, which I put 
in third not in first place in my ranking of 
policy questions. I realize that taxation 
overshadows everything else in popular dis- 
cussion and in the administration's policy 
program but I think it must be conceded 
that if we don't solve our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and if we don’t avoid an in- 
crease in the pressure of costs on prices we 
are not going to solve many problems for 
very long merely by cutting taxes. 

I had the privilege of testifying last August 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the subject of emergency tax cutting. 
My view at that time, and it continues to be 
my view, was that neither the outlook for 
our economy, which I thought was pretty 
good, nor the rapidly increasing costs of op- 
erating our Federal Government justified 
indulging ourselves in a large, broad-based 
emergency-type reduction in individual in- 
come taxes. I said then that I thought we 
needed a program of incentive-increasing, 


shape of a reduction in the 
tax say from 52 to 47 percent, and a reduc- 
tion in the near-confiscatory rates of taxa- 
tion on the top brackets of individual in- 
come, say from 91 to 50 percent, and that 
these changes should be enacted as soon as 
possible in 1963. My third choice for tax 
reduction would be to take at least a first 
step to eliminate once and for all the hodge- 
podge of Federal excise taxes, especially those 
levied on goods and services at retail. 

My first objection to the tax proposals 
now before Congress is that although they 
make provision for changes of the type I 
have mentioned, and for which there is very 
broad support, their major emphasis is on 
individual income tax cuts of the type that, 
as I see it, will be considerably less effective 
in creating permanent jobs and in strength- 
ening the productive facilities of the country. 

My second objection has to do with tim- 
ing. I felt last August, and I continue to 
feel, that the need for tax legislation is 
urgent. But the character of the adminis- 
tration’s tax program, in its inclusion of 
numerous structural reforms of a highly 
controversial nature, is serving to delay the 
passage of a bill. And in the end it may 
not provide much tax reform, anyway. 

My third objection to the proposals is 
that they contemplate revenue losses that 
are too heavy in view of the present budg- 
etary deficit and of the level and current 
upward trend of Federal spending. I be- 
lieve the package should come to somewhere 
between $3 and $4 billion and that it should 
be accompanied by an expenditure control 
program which would put a ceiling on Fed- 
eral expenditures, for a time at least, at 
their fiscal 1963 levels. On other occasions 
I have indicated the kinds of budget econ- 
omies, and made a suggestion for sales of 
federally held financial assets, which would 
make it possible to accommodate within the 
limits of an unchanged total of Federal ex- 
penditures the specific program expansions 
which are necessary and, I believe, justified. 

Finally, let me comment on the relation of 
tax changes to the problem of recession and 
unemployment. I understand perfectly well 
that the case being made for large-scale 
tax reduction is that if we do not have it, 
and if we do not have it substantially in 
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the way the administration proposes, we 
will find ourselves falling into recession with 
rising levels of unemployment. I want to 
say, most respectfully, that if this is true it 
is true not because there is any lasting benefit 
to be obtained from deficit-increasing tax 
reductions but because so much has been 
said about lightening everybody’s tax bur- 
den that, if it is not lightened, people will 
be so disappointed that a recessionary reac- 
tion might set in. No none can be entirely 
sure what is right in these things, but I do 
not regard the American economy as being 
in so precarious a position as to warrant 
what is almost an emergency type kind of 
tax reduction program. This is not an emer- 
gency situation in any true sense of the 
word. There isa momentum in the economy 
and what we need to do is to build on it in 
a way that will help sustain growth over a 
long period. This, in itself, will help reduce 
unemployment, but I believe we will learn 
as time goes on to place more reliance for 
correcting chronic unemployment on selec- 
tive measures in the field of education, in 
training and retraining, and to put less re- 
liance on efforts to bolster aggregate demand 
by large-scale, broad-based tax reductions. 
What we need for creating jobs is not a shot 
in the arm but a strengthening of the in- 
ternal forces in our enterprise economy that 
make for growth. 

This brings me back to the outlook for our 
economy in the second half of 1963. As I 
have said, there are forces that will make 
for further expansion, but there are respects, 
also, in which our economy will be vulner- 
able to a setback. I believe that policies of 
the type I have outlined would tip the bal- 
ance in favor of sustained growth. I cannot 
say that a large, broad-based, deficit-increas- 
ing tax reduction, and certainly not one that 
encompasses a large part of the tax changes 
I am proposing, would not be stimulative, 
too, though I do believe that its stimulative 
possibilities are being greatly overestimated. 
What I fear most is that its stimulus will be 
only temporary and that in order to extend 
the impetus further we will be tempted into 
genuinely inflationary measures. This would 
spell endless trouble for us and for our 
friends out the Free World. This is 
my reason for preferring the more moderate 
approach. ` 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join today in this great tribute 
being paid to the memory of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, whose passing last November 
was mourned not only in her own State 
of New York but throughout the world. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was a most amazing 
and remarkable woman, with not one 
but many different careers of service— 
social worker, mother, nurse, teacher, 
adviser, and special confidant of the 
President of the United States, political 
party worker, lecturer, diplomat, politi- 
cal reformer, author, columnist, and 
friend. 

No one has ever surpassed her in the 
breadth and intensity of her interests. 
Deeply involved in some of the most 
significant issues and movements of her 
day, she nevertheless always had time 
for plain, simple, friendly, and gracious 
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acts, and she was willing, almost until 
the day of her death, to put herself out 
to be of service to the humblest in- 
dividual. 

When her husband was President of 
the United States, Eleanor Roosevelt 
exerted a profound influence on the 
shape of his administration. In many 
ways she served to keep the New Deal 
true to its basic humanitarian purposes; 
she was a constant force for good in a 
steadily growing Federal bureaucratic 
establishment. 

When war broke out Mrs. Roosevelt 
saw to it that the top planners did 
not overlook some of the human prob- 
lems that this vast undertaking of ours 
was bound to create. And as her hus- 
band's personal emissary to the far- 
flung battle fronts she not only brought 
back invaluable personal estimates of 
the progress of our operations, but she 
is a very real sense represented home 
and mother to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops she met in forward com- 
bat areas. I know from my own experi- 
ence the impact of her visit to the South 
Pacific theater in 1943, for example. 

With the end of the war and the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
tinued to assume an active and an in- 
dependent career. She was one of the 
most eloquent and effective spokesmen 
for the whole concept of international 
cooperation embodied in the United 
Nations. And let us not forget either 
that she proved herself long ago to be 
one of the sharpest and most articulate 
critics of the kind of sabotage of genuine 
international cooperation which the 
Soviet Union has been conducting both 
within and outside of the United Na- 
tions. The Soviets never fooled her in 
the United Nations. 

But perhaps most significant of all 
was the leadership which she gave in 
my own State of New York some 4 
years ago to a new movement designed 
to revitalize her own Democratic Party, 
to make it more directly responsive to 
its traditional goals and objectives as 
the party of the people, and more direct- 
ly representative of the views and wishes 
of the rank and file men and women 
who make it up. 

In a way the success of that move- 
ment which Eleanor Roosevelt, together 
with Senator Herbert Lehman, headed is 
typical of her whole life. It was easy 
to brush Eleanor Roosevelt off. It was 
easy to make light of her efforts. Many 
in fact did, attacking her with even 
more virulence than was directed against 
her husband,- But in spite of all their 
attacks, in spite of all the condescension, 
she got the results she went after, as 
those who opposed her discovered to 
their sorrow. Political leaders who had 
been regarded as invulnerable fell before 
the movement which this kindly, con- 
siderate, soft-spoken lady directed. 

And over the years she has remained, 
not only First Lady of the World, but the 
woman most girls have respected, 
admired, and hoped to emulate. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who had the priv- 
ilege briefly to know Mrs. Roosevelt and 
to observe her service over a much longer 
period of years, I am proud to be able 
to share in this tribute today. I know 
that my State of New York, the United 
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States of America, and indeed the whole 
world are better today because Eleanor 
Roosevelt has lived and worked among 
us for a little while. 


East Orange Centennial: Address by Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
March 23, 1963, before the East Orange, 
N.J., district Boy Scouts of America, an 
address was delivered by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow in which he gave due recog- 
nition to the Boy Scouts for their role 
in East Orange and in the Nation as a 
whole in building and maintaining fine 
community and family standards. Mr. 
Stringfellow, a former business associate 
of the late Thomas Alva Edison, a long- 
time resident of East Orange, and past 
imperial potentate of the Shrine, is a 
fitting choice for the position of general 
chairman of the East Orange centennial. 
Mr. Stringfellow's excellent tribute to 
the Boy Scouts of America is well worth- 
our notice, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the introductory re- 
marks of Mayor James W. Kelly, Jr., 
of East Orange, N.J., and the address by 
Mr. George E. Stringfellow be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. _ 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

East ORANGE CENTENNIAL 
(An address by George E. Stringfellow, past 
imperial potentate, general chairman of 
the East Orange centennial and former 
business asociate of the late Thomas Alva 
Edison, before the East Orange district 

Boy Scouts of America, March 23, 1963) 

Mayor James W. Kelly, Jr., mayor of East 
Orange, Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests. 
Boy Scouts and friends of Boy Scouts, greet- 
ings and best wishes. 

East Orange is, as most of you know, cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary as a municipal- 
ity this year. It is my pleasure as mayor to 
present the general chairman of the centen- 
nial committee, Hon. George E. Stringfellow: 
a resident of our fair city for almost 40 years- 

In presenting Mr. Stringfellow on another 
occasion, the Honorable Albert W. Hawkes. 
US. Senator from New Jersey said of him: 

“George Stringfellow has, without the 
hope of fee or reward, rendered great service 
to humanity in many walks of life. 

“Some men are extraordinarily competent 
in their own private affairs and in their ow? 
interest, but fail to exert themselves in the 
affairs of their community and Nation. 
George Stringfellow makes no distinction be- 
tween his own business and public affairs. 
between what brings profit and what brings 
satisfaction to others. The public welfare 15 
his principal private concern, No nobler life 
can any man lead.“ 

As mayor of East Orange, I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks Senator 
Hawkes made about Mr. Stringfellow, whom 
Iam happy to present. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chairman, his hon- 
or the mayor, distinguished guests, and fel- 
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low Boy Scouts, thank you sincerely for your 
complimentary introduction and thank you 
for the warmth of your reception. Mr. Mayor, 
it is my fervent hope that during our efforts 
to present the true image of our fair city to 
the county, the State, and Nation, my efforts 
may measure up to your expectations in 
which event my efforts have not been in 
vain. I should like to say to the audience 
and to you, Mr. Mayor, that I have found you 
a delightful person to work with. You have 
been gracious, and you are blessed with plenty 
of know-how and the initiative to use it to 
the benefit of the people of East Orange, 
whom you serve so well. 

May I say to the management of this Boy 
Scout rally that I am highly complimented 
by your invitation to participate in your cen- 
tennial rally. 

I know of no national organization of boys 
and men that is more American than the 
Boy Scouts of America. We in East Orange 
are justly proud of our Boy Scouts. They 
are one of our greatest assets. 

There are more than 28 million former 
members of the Boy Scouts of America in our 
Nation. There are about 4 million boys cur- 
rently enrolled in this great movement. 
There are approximately 1½ million adults 
serving these boys. There are more than 
135,000 units and there are 80,000 organiza- 
tions in partnership with these units. 

There are about 300 professional men em- 
Ployed by the national council. There are 
3,400 professional men approved by the na- 
tional council to be employed by local coun- 
cil in executive positions. It is good to know 
that scouting in East Orange is an active. 
Successful, and important part of Scouting 
in our Nation. 

East Orange was chartered on March 4, 
1863. We are celebrating, as the mayor told 
you, our 100th anniversary as a municipality. 
We are honored by the fact that the East 
Orange Boy Scouts have named this activ- 
* ity their centennial rally. In 1960 the Boy 
Scout movement observed its 50th anniver- 
sary. We are proud of troop No. 1, sponsored 
by the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, who are now in their 53d year of 
Scouting in East Orange. 

We congratulate troop 14, sponsored by 
St. Agnes Episcopal Church on their 50th 
birthday this year. Troops 8 and 16 will 
also mark their golden anniversary within 
the next 2 years. There are some 1,200 boys 
in East Orange's 39 Scout units. It is grat- 
ifying to learn that so many of our Scouts 
are training to be topflight citizens, not 
only in our community but in our Nation as 
Well, Mayor Kelly informs me that 34 
Scouts took part on our Scout Government 
Day last February 11. Such evidence of civic 
Pride illustrates how scouting promotes the 
American way of life, the hope of the free 
world. 

The 1963 theme of the Boy Scouts of 
America is: “Be Pr Be Fit.“ Ameri- 
cans are concerned about the fitness of their 
young. Physical fitness, mental fitness and 
most important, spiritual fitness. 

Since 1910, physical fitness has been one 
of the principal objectives of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Physical fitness, however, has 
always been accompanied by character 
building and citizenship . The 
Scout program is admirably planned and has 
been outstandingly successful in developing 
these essential American qualities. 

Fitness is developed through Cub Scout 
achievement programs, Boy Scout advance- 
ment and merit badge programs and Ex- 
Plorer emergency service á 

Fitness is developed through the Cub 
Scout promise, Boy Scout oath and law, 
Explorer code with the emphasis on “Duty to 
God” and the Boy Scout, a Scout is rever- 
ent. Fitness is developed through the Cub 
Scout motto “Do Your Best.” Boy Scout 
motto “Be Prepared,” motto, “Our 
Best Today for a Better Tomorrow.” Fitness 
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is teamwork; a Scout works with the home, 
the church, and the school. 

Through their Scouting experiences, boys 
are able to accept change, to learn, to respect 
the rights of others, to control their feelings, 
to gain self-reliance and to understand 
themselves and their families. 

Charles Dudley Warner must have had the 
Boy Scouts in mind when he said, “One of 
the best things in the world is being a good 
boy; it requires no experience, but needs 
some practice to be a good boy.” Scouts get 
the practice they need and that makes them 
good boys. One could receive no finer com- 
pliment than to have ones friends and neigh- 
bors say, “He is a good boy.” 

We adults must be sure of our young peo- 
ple’s fitness as defined by the Boy Scout in 
his oath, “I will do my best to be physically 
fit, mentally awake, and morally straight.“ 
Yes, we must strengthen America by seeing 
that our boys are prepared and fit. 

It can be truthfully said and uttered in 
sincerity that scouting builds the best qual- 
ities of young America. Gen. David Sar- 
noff gave sage advice when he said, Don't 
be misled into believing that somehow the 
world owes you a living. 

“The boy who believes that his parents, 
or the Government, owes him a livelihood 
and that he can collect it without labor, will 
wake up some of these days and find him- 
self working for another boy who did not 
have that belief and therefore, earned the 
right to have others work for him.” 

As we celebrate our centennial this year, 
we recall East Orange's constructive past and 
we justly look forward to a glorious future. 
It is with pride that we witness you Scouts, 
our future leaders, participating in this cen- 
tennial year. 

That you may ever be fit and worthy 
to serve our great country whenever you have 
an opportunity is my fond wish. 

Thank you. 


The Late Bishop Garfield Bromley Oxnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is fitting that I announce to this 
distinguished body, the death on March 
12, 1963, of one of America’s most illus- 
trious citizens. Bishop Garfield Brom- 
ley Oxnam has given some 47 years of 
his lifetime to the service of the Method- 
ist Church, and was until his death one 
of the foremost and respected members 
of Methodism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing story of his life be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

G. BROMLEY OXNAM 

Garfield Bromley Oxnam was born in So- 
nora, Calif., on August 14. 1891, His parents 
were Thomas Henry Oxnam and Mamie (Job) 
Oxnam. His father was a engineer 
and a member of the board of trustees of the 
University of Southern California. The rela- 
tionship between father and son was a close 
one and they traveled over the world to- 
gether. Young Oxnam attended Los Angeles 
High School and received his AB. degree 
from the University of Southern California 
in 1913. On August 19, 1914, he married 
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Ruth Fisher. In 1915 he received the degree 
of S.T.B. from Boston University and then 
did additional graduate work at Harvard 
University and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He also traveled and studied in 
Japan, China, India, and England. 

He was ordained in the Methodist Church 
in 1916 and began his career as pastor of the 
Methodist Church in Poplar, Calif., where he 
remained about a year. From 1917 to 1927 he 
was pastor of the Church of All Nations, Los 
Angeles, Calif. From 1919 to 1923 he served 
as professor at the University of Southern 
California, teaching a course in social ethics, 
In 1927 and 1928 he was professor of practi- 
cal theology at the Boston University School 
of Theology. In 1928 he became president of 
De Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind. 
There, according to Time, he was popular 
with the students because he permitted 
dancing, but unpopular with the American 
Legion because he abolished the ROTC. He 
remained at De Pauw until 1936, when he 
was elected a bishop of the Methodist Church 
and assigned to the Omaha area, where he 
remained until 1939. He was successively 
bishop of the Boston area from 1939 to 1944, 
bishop of the New York area from 1944 to 
1952, and bishop of the Washington area 
from 1952 until his retirement in 1960. 

Bishop Oxnam, for many years a promin- 
ent figure in the religious world, became 
more widely known as a result of his ap- 
pearance before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in 1953, He had 
been asked to answer charges not only 
against him but against the body of liberal 
clergymen. Under questioning that covered 
a period as far back as the 1920’s, Oxnam 
conceded that he had been associated at 
times with ons later cited as be- 
ing Communist-controlled or inspired. But 
he made it clear that whenever he detected 
an indication of Communist influence he 
got out of the organization. The 
ended in complete vindication for the 
bishop, for the committee voted unanimous- 
ly, that the records of this committee show 
that this committee has no record of any 
Communist Party membership or affiliation 
of Bishop Oxnam.” 

In addition to his episcopal duties he 
served as president of the Federal Council 
of Churches from 1944 to 1946, and as one 
of the presidents of the World Council of 
Churches from 1948 to 1954, and as a mem- 
ber of the President's Committee on Higher 
Education from 1946 to 1948. At various 
other times he was president of the Council 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church, chair- 
man of the Methodist Commission on Chap- 
lains, member of the executive and central 
committees of the World Council of 
Churches, and president of the Board of 
Governors of Wesley Theological Seminary. 

Bishop Oxnam was the recipient of numer- 
ous honorary d from universities in 
the United States and abroad. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma 
Phi, Alpha Kappa Delta, Pi Gamma Mu, Phi 
Eta Sigma, and the 33d degree of Masonry. 

Bishop Oxnam's published works included 
“The Mexican in Los Angeles” (1920), So- 
cial Principles of Jesus” (1923), “Russian 
Impressions” (1927), “Youth and the New 
America” (1928), “The Ethical Ideals of 
Jesus in a Changing World” (1941), “By This 
Sign Conquer” (1942), “Behold Thy Mother” 
(1944), Facing the Future Unafraid” (1944), 
“Preaching in a Revolutionary Age” (1944), 
“Labor and Tomorrow's World” (1945), The 
Stimulus of Christ“ (1948), “The Christian's 
Vocation” (1950), “The Church and Con- 
temporary Change” (1950), “Personalities in 
Social Reform” (1950), “On This Rock” 
(1951), “I Protest” (1954), and “A Testa- 
ment of Faith” (1958), as well as numerous 
articles on social, international, industrial, 
and religious subjects. 

Oxnam moved to Scarsdale, N.Y., 


Bishop 
following his retirement in 1960. He died 
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on March 12, 1963, at the Burke Rehabilita- 
tion Foundation in White Plains, N.Y., where 
he had gone to recover from an operation 
for Parkinson's disease. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons, Robert F. Oxnam, presi- 
dent of Drew University, Madison, N.J., and 
Philip H. Oxnam, of Kenwood, N.Y. and a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert McCormack, of Scars- 
dale, N.Y. 

Speaking of his passing, Bishop John Wes- 
ley Lord, who succeeded him as bishop of 
the Washington area, said: “The whole re- 
Ligious community, both national and world- 
wide, has suffered an irreparable loss.” He 
added that “it would be hard to name a great 
social movement within the Methodist 
Church during the years of his effective min- 
istry that did not bear the imprint of his 
dynamic personality.” 


Our Sugar Policy and Program: Speech 
by David G. Gartner Before Minnesota 
Beet Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
recently Mr. David G. Gartner, my able 
staff assistant on agricultural legislation 
and policy, delivered a sensible, intel- 
ligent, and hard-hitting address on the 
importance of the Federal Government’s 
role in providing the kind of laws that 
help to equalize opportunities among 
our people and help the individual lead 
& fuller and more satisfactory life. Mr. 
Gartner gave special emphasis to the 
need for close and harmonious coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government 
and the individual farmer. 

This good commonsense was delivered 
before the First Annual Seminar on 
Sugarbeet Research and Production at 
the Red River winter shows and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Northwest School 
Farmers Week at Crookston, Minn., on 
February 22. I am sure the sugarbeet 
producers profited from these observa- 
tions; others should have a similar op- 
portunity. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Gart- 
ner’s remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Davy G. Gartner BEFORE 

MINNESOTA BEET PRODUCERS 

No one need apologize for asking and ex- 
the Federal Government to enact 
the kind of laws that will help to equalize 
unities among our people and help the 
individual to lead a fuller and more satis- 
factory life. It is, indeed, the responsibility 
and obligation of the Federal Government, 
under our Constitution, to enact such laws. 
This is plain even in the preamble to the 
Constitution, in which the famillar state- 
ment, to “promote the general welfare,” is 
included in the list of fundamental reasons 
for establishing and ordaining the basic 
document upon which our Government rests. 

The Federal Government since its very be- 
ginning has recognized that obligation and, 
in varying degrees, the extent depending 
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upon the situation at the time, has sought 
to fulfill that obligation. The second law 
passed by the First Congress under the Con- 
stitution, enacted on July 4, 1789, in the 
first term of George Washington, extended 
the protection of the Federal Government to 
one economic group in the then new and 
struggling United States of America. This 
law was a tariff act, and in the act it is 
stated that “It is necessary for the support of 
Government, for the discharge of the debts 
of the United States, and the encouragement 
and protection of manufacturers, that duties 
be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported.“ Thus, early in our history as a 
nation was established the principle that the 
Federal Government has the power to aid an 
economic group. 

That first tarif law included a tariff on 
sugar—1 cent a pound on brown sugar, 3 
cents a pound on loaf sugar, and a cent and 
a half a pound on all other sugars. Although 
there was a small sugar refining industry in 
New York in those days, the sugar tariff was 
designed primarily for raising revenues. Our 
first lawmakers apparently found that sugar 
was a good source of revenue for the Govern- 
ment, because the next year they raised the 
rates to a cent and a half on brown sugar, to 
5 cents on loaf sugar, and to 2', cents on all 
other sugars. 

In view of that small cane sugar refining 
industry, however, I believe it is more than 
coincidental that on June 5, 1794, another 
sugar tariff law was passed, continuing the 
rates then in effect on brown, loaf, and other 
sugars, but adding a stiff 5 cents a pound 
tariff on refined sugar. 

American sugar AEON as your- 
selyes—as a group distinctive from refiners— 
came to have the protection of the tariff 
only by accident. The sugar tariff was al- 
ready on the books when the sugar pro- 
ducers in Loulsiana came under the Ameri- 
can flag through the Louisiana Purchase of 
1803. The same thing was true—there was 
already a sugar tariff on the books—when 
the beet sugar mill Ebenezer Dyer and his 
associates built on San Francisco Bay in 
1870 finally achieved commercial success in 
1879. The tariff on sugar at that time, in- 
cidentally, was as much as 5 cents a pound 
on fully refined sugar, ranging downward to 
a little more than 2 cents a pound on lower 
grades, and raw sugar from the Kingdom of 
Hawail came to U.S. refineries duty free. 

I have mentioned these things to under- 
score the fact that the fostering and pro- 
tection of American industries through Fed- 
eral legislation have been a part of our na- 
tional policy since the very first days of 
our existence as a nation. Anyone who reads 
American history with any degree of objec- 
tivity, however, realizes that for the first 
150 years of our life as a nation, that foster- 
Ing and that protection were predominantly 
business oriented and eastern oriented. The 
tariff, for example, was and remains today 
largly a protection for the manufacturer 
rather than for the agriculture producer. 

The reason the needs of the East and of 
the manufacturing industries, located prin- 
cipally in the East, were given preference 
during most of this period is simply that 
during this time the country was dominated 
politically by the more populous Eastern 
States and dominated economically by the 
more wealthy eastern interests, I recog- 
nize this is a broad and sweeping generality. 
and I recognize also that during this period 
there were a certain few, and I emphasize 
few, notable exceptions to the general rule. 

Agriculture was given important recogni- 
tion 101 years ago, when Abraham Lincoln, 
on May 15, 1862, signed the act creating the 
Department of Agriculture. The Morrill Act, 
which created the land-grant colleges, was 
signed by Lincoln on July 2 the same year. 
In 1914, the Smith-Lever Act, formalizing the 
cooperation of the Federal Government and 
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the States in farm extension work, was 
passed. The Federal Parm Loan Act, estab- 
lishing the cooperative Federal Land Bank 
System, was passed in 1916, and for the first 
time gave farmers access to long-term mort- 
gage credit, geared to the needs of agricul- 
ture rather than to the demands of the 
eastern moneylenders. And in 1922, the 
Capper-Volstead Act, so important to farm 
cooperatives, was passed. 

True, these measures and some others en- 
acted during this period, did recognize that 
promoting “the general welfare" of the Na- 
tion should include promoting the general 
welfare” of agriculture, along with other seg- 
ments of the economy. But for the most 
part, legislation, during this entire period 
from 1789 to 1933 that was of any special 
economic benefit to any segment of our Na- 
tion, was intended to benefit and did benefit 
a segment other than agriculture. The 
measures that were taken in behalf of agri- 
culture were principally in the educational 
and research fields and were taken only after 
there had been long and vigorous agitation 
for them by farmers, farm editors, and some 
farsighted leaders outside of agriculture. 

But there were ilis in agriculture which 
farmers alone could not cure, ills that were 
basically economic rather than educational, 
ills which required Government action which 
the Government was not taking. This is at- 
tested by the formation during this period of 
various agricultural action“ organizations, 
some of which are still in existence today, 
and some of which flashed briefly, if sensa- 
tionally, on the pages of history and then 
disappeared. Some put their emphasis on 
educational and cooperative activities while 
others emphasized political action, and some 
combined education, economics, and politics. 
The list is long and includes such groups as 
the National Farmers’ Alliance, the People’s 
or Populist Party, the Grange, the Farmers 
Union, the Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Milo Reno's farm holiday movement, among 
others. 

There are many among you who lived 
through and remember the 1920’s. From 
what I understand, if you lived through the 
1920's and early thirties you would remem- 
ber it. I wasn't around then, and can only 
recount what others have told me, and what 
I have read and studied about that era. The 
Nation appeared to be booming, but the 
economy was basically unsound because its 
greatest industry, agriculture, was sick. 
When you had bumper crops, the prices were 
disastrous. When the prices were good, be- 
cause of a short crop, you had little to sell. 
The records of mounting farm foreclosures 
during the late 1920's and early 1930's tell 
an eloquent story of what was happening to 
agriculture. The problems were too big for 
individual farmers or even their organiza- 
tions to solve without effective nationwide 
action that could be taken only by the Fed- 
eral Government. And no effective action 
was taken by the Federal Government until 
1933. 

Since 1933, effective action for agriculture 
has been taken in Washington, and it con- 
tinues to be taken. Effective national gov- 
ernmental action was essential 30 years ago 
if American agriculture was to survive, and it 
continues to be essential if American agri- 
culture is to continue to survive. All of you 
have a personal stake in what happens to 
farm programs in Washington. 

Perhaps you, as sugarbeet producers, have 
a greater stake than anyone else engaged in 
agriculture—for the sugar program, while it 
has long been haled as one of the most ef- 
fective and successful of our farm programs, 
is also the most comprehensive. But I think 
the two go together: the sugar program is 
successful because it is comprehensive. 

Let me enumerate some of the things, on 
which decisions are made in Washington, 
that directly affect you as sugarbeet pro- 
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ducers and that go a long way to determining 
your opportunities for success. 

First, there is the size of the basic sugar- 
beet quota. In each revision of the law, you 
have a stake in seeing that the basic quota, 
at the level of consumption that exists at 
that time, recognizes your level of production 
at that time. It is here where your repre- 
sentative, Al Bloomquist, has been, and can 
continue to be of such value to you as pro- 
ducers. 

Second, there is your share of future 
growth in the market. I am sure you agree 
that your share of growth should be large 
enough so you can accommodate your fu- 
ture increases in average yields per acre and 
also provide for an economic and equitable 
expansion of the industry. 

Third, the price objective in the law should 
be attainable and when attained, should 
provide you who operate efficiently with an 
opportunity for a reasonable profit at a level 
that is fair to consumers. 

You also should have an interest in seeing 
that the law provides enough of a balance 
among the various groups that also have a 
Stake in legislation so that widespread sup- 
port for its passage can be obtained. 

In the administration of the law, you also 
Must depend upon a great many decisions 
that are made in Washington. 

The size of the consumption estimate 
should provide enough sugar for consumers, 
at reasonable prices, but not so much that 
Price-depressing surpluses will develop. 
When acreage restrictions are in effect, the 
regulations should provide for a fair and 
equitable distribution of the acreage. When 
marketing allotments are in effect, the regu- 
lations should provide that the company 
with which you contract receives an equit- 
able share of the total beet sugar quota. And 
so on. 

This is not to say that all of your decisions 
are made for you in W. because 
they are not. You still have a number of 
Individual management decisions to make 
that may determine your success or failure 
as a sugarbeet producer: when to plant, and 
how close to plant; when to thin and how 
Much of a stand you want left in the fields; 
when and how much to fertilize; how much 
to mechanize your production; and, of 
course, the basic decision as to whether you 
= Want to produce sugarbeets at all.. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental opportunity 
for you to produce, and to do so profitably, 
depends upon certain basic legislative and 
Administrative decisions, as I pointed out a 
Moment ago, that must be\made in Wash- 

on. 

Now how can you be sure that these de- 
cisions, both legislative and administrative, 
Will be right for you? 

First and foremost is to elect people to 
represent you who do t you, and 
who understand your situation and your 
Problems and your aspirations. This is im- 
Portant not only for enactment of the legis- 
lation but also for its equitable administra- 
tion. I do not mean to say this in a partisan 
sense, for I am aware that sugar legislation 
historically has been bipartisan, or maybe 
I should say nonpartisan, legislation, But 
I think it is of prime importance to your own 
Welfare that you support the people in the 
Senate and House of Representatives who 
know your problems and who are in a posi- 
tion to develop the kind of legislation which 
Works toward a solution to those problems— 
Whether it is in sugar or in anything else 
affecting agriculture and “the general wel- 
fare” of the Nation. Here again, let me re- 
Mind you of an equally important repre- 
Sentative you have—your executive secre- 
tary, Al Bloomquist, is doing an excellent 
job for you in ably representing your 
interests. 


Second, you have a responsibility to be 
worthy and to show you are worthy of the 
Support of the people you effect to office. 
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With the continuing decrease in the farm 
population, it’s now only about 8 percent of 
the total population, and the inevitable re- 
duction in the number of representatives 
who come from districts that are predomi- 
nately rural, farmers, to be successful in 
life-and-death legislative matters, need to 
have the esteem of their city cousins. Sen- 
ator Humpurey and others in the Congress 
who are vitally concerned with the future of 
agriculture, are attempting to rebuild the 
true image of the American farmer as an 
efficient producer, who provides food for 
Americans for a lower percentage of the con- 
sumer's income than in any other country 
of the world. But this is a job in which 
every farmer needs to take part, not only 
through his organizations, but also in his 
daily contacts with people in the towns and 
cities. 

In conclusion, I want to repeat what I said 
at the beginning: that no one need apologize 
for asking and expecting the Federal Govern- 
ment to enact the kind of laws that will 
help to equalize opportunities among our 
people and help the individual to lead a 
fuller and more satisfactory life. But it is a 
never-ending job, and has been from the 
beginning of our Government, to see that 
such laws are enacted and properly ad- 
ministered. This is a duty of the responsible 
citizen, in every economic group in our 
Nation. 


Federal Aid to Education: Stampede to 


Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing address delivered by Dr. John A. 
Howard, president of Rockford College, 
marks him as a courageous and fearless 
educator. In reading the speech, I have 
found many arguments against Federal 
aid to education which I knew existed, 
but which I have never found expressed 
so clearly and forcefully. Dr. Howard is 
an articulate exponent of a cause which 
needs to be explained at a time when the 
present administration is pressing the 
issue of more spending and more Fed- 
eral agencies. I commend the speech as 
required reading for everyone interested 
in preserving the independence of higher 
education. 

The speech follows: 

FEDERAL Am TỌ EDUCATION; STAMPEDE TO 
DISASTER 
(An address by Dr. John A. Howard, president 
of Rockford College, before the 27th 

Annual Conference of the Central States 

Group, Investment Bankers Association of 

America, Chicago, Ill, March 13, 1963) 

We are being rushed into ill-advised rem- 
edies for education which violate the nature 
and neutralize the vitality of the educational 
system that has ably served this country's 
needs under circumstances the most various. 
If our Nation permits our educational 
machine to be circumscribed and distorted as 
the agricultural machine has been, well, 
shame on us. The qualities of the educa- 
tional system, s or weakness, wisdom 
or folly, diversity or uniformity, will inevi- 
tably be reflected in the society some years 
later. As we may undermine the effective- 
ness of our schools and colleges, we circum- 
scribe the potential of our society. 
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The title of these remarks, “Federal Aid to 
Education: Stampede to Disaster,” makes use 
of strong They are intentionally 
arresting. It is my belief that we, as a 
nation, are unwittingly placing in Jeopardy 
our entire system of education and that the 
tocsins of alarm must be sounded so loudly 
and so frequently that the people and their 
representatives in Congress and even the 
educators, themselves, will think through the 
consequences of the course we now pursue 
and change its direction. 

What is a stampede? It is a rapid mass 
movement. It is engaged in thoughtlessly. 
It is caused by fright. It is dangerous, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to stop. The press 
toward Federal subsidy of education, in my 
judgment, meets precisely each of these 
qualifications, 

Except for a few lonely voices, the men 
and women in our Federal Government when 
they turn their attention to education are 
discussing not whether the US. 
shall pay more of the costs of education but 
rather which costs and in what manner. 
On January 29 of this year President Ken- 
nedy issued a White House message on edu- 
cation. “Our concern as a nation for the 
future of our children,” said the President, 
“and the growing demands of modern edu- 
cation which Federal financing is better able 
to assist, make it necessary to expand Fed- 
eral aid to education beyond the existing 
limited number of special programs.” The 
requested expansion is set forth in a single 
comprehensive bill entitled the- National 
Education Improvement Act of 1963 of which 
the purpose is “strengthening, not weaken- 
ing, the independence of existing school 
systems, and aimed at meeting our most 
urgent education problems and objectives, 
including quality improvement; teacher 
training; special problems of slum, depressed 
and rural areas; needy students; manpower 
shortage areas such as science and engineer- 
ing; and shortages of educational facilities.” 
The program proposed seeks Federal funds 
to meet all of these problems and more 
besides. Shortly after the President’s mes- 
sage, the Republican members of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor reported 
in a news conference that they would pro- 
pose legislation of their own to provide Fed- 
eral funds to meet the problems of educa- 
tion. Even before the President's message 
more than 120 bills affecting education had 
been introduced in this Congress. The most 
influential educational associations of this 
country are all on record repeatedly urging 
the Federal Government to provide money 
for buildings, scholarships, research, and 
many other items including, in some cases, 
faculty salaries. The mass movement aspect 
of the Federal aid stampede is an assertion 
that will be readily granted. 

The charge that it is a thoughtless move- 
ment will require more elaboration. Let us 
take an example of what passes for think- 
ing among the advocates of Federal subsidy 
of education. Recently there appeared in 
the Princeton Alumni Weekly an article en- 
titled The Blessing That Is Federal Aid.” 
It was written by McGeorge Bundy at the 
behest of Princeton's President Goheen. Mr. 
Bundy, you will recall, had served for some 
years as a dean at Harvard before joining 
the White House staff of advisers. If any- 
one is in a position to phrase convincingly 
the argument for Federal subsidy of educa- 
tion, it is this man who is one of the key 
formulators of national policy and who has 
the perspective of substantial academic and 
administrative service at our most renowned 
university. His proof of the blessing rests 
on four points, The first is that Federal 
funds for education have been productive. 
No one would be foolish enough to contra- 
dict his statement that Federal funds have 
been productive. They have indeed been 
productive. Who could spend a billion and 
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a half dollars a year on anything without 
producing quite a lot of something? ‘The 
question is not Have Federal funds been 
productive?” It is instead, “How productive 
in contrast to the same amount of money 
from other sources and what have been 
the byproducts?" A claim that much has 
been accomplished begs the issue. 

Dean Bundy's second point is no more 
relevant than his first. He states that Fed- 
eral funds produce freedom in education 
because if the scientist and the scholar do 
not have the funds to carry on their work 
their poverty limits their freedom. The 
Federal moneys certainly do libernte scholars 
to practice their profession. Again the 
logic is tncontrovertible, but the argument 
completely misses the mark. The federal- 
ness of the money which is presumably the 
bone of contention, is totally unrelated to 
the fact that the funds receiyed by the 
scholar free him to do his work. Any money, 
regardless of source, does as much, 

Mr. Bundy's final two efforts to prove the 
benefits of Federal educational subsidy are 
one, the claim that the restrictions govern- 
ing the use of Federal funds are fewer than 
those that govern the use of money from 
other sources, which is errant nonsense, and 
two, that the method of determining the 
specific details of Federal educational pro- 
grams is more in keeping with the great 
academic tradition than is the method of 
determining the scope and the nature of 
programs paid for by funds that come from 
other places. Here he refers to the fact that 
representatives from a number of educa- 
tional institutions are consulted in the plan- 
ning of programs subsidized by the Federal 
Government. This process assures that the 
standardized programs subsidized by Gov- 
ernment represent the best thinking, or at 
least the best compromises, that can be ob- 
tained from the most highly regarded 
scholars in a given field. An admirable 
practice it Is H you must have standardized 
programs, but it is certainly not in the 
American academic tradition in which each 
college or university plans its own programs 
according to its own specific opportunities 
and limitations. 1 

These four points constitute the proof 
offered by Presidential Adviser Bundy that 
Federal aid is a blessing. If this were an 
isolated example of justification for Federal 
sid by something less than thought I would 
need to support further my contention that 
the Federal ald movement is an unthinking 
stampede. However, it is about as effective 
a case as has been made and Princeton's 
president must have so judged it for he 
presented it to his alumni apparently in an 
offer to qualm their fears about Federal 
funds, Except in the case of those people 
who candidly seek to centralize all functions 

. of society, there is not any sound argument 
for using Federal funds in preference to 
other funds. 

The third characteristic of a stampede is 
that its cause is fright. Here our postulate 
needs little in the way of support. A whole 
new Federal invasion of education was 
Jaunched in response to the great fear that 
struck on October 4, 1957. Sputnik I sent 
a chill into the hearts of all of us. The 
startling realization that Russia had outdis- 
tanced us in space technology rocked us as 
à nation. We were suddenly willing to grant 
new powers to Government and suppress 
historic and well-reasoned objections to cer- 
tain Federal activities, out of plain, old- 
fashioned fear. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 put into being vast new 
programs some of which can be labeled 
“defense” only by an interpretation of the 
word so broad as to render it meaningless. 
Furthermore, it seems as if the fright is 
being perpetuated by many who are com- 
mitted to the Federal support of education. 
The President's message already referred to 
closes with the recitation of Soviet superi- 
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ority im the number of scientists produced 
each year. The implication is clearly that 
we cannot hold our own in the cold war if 
the legislation is not enacted. The Federal 
aid movement is urged on by scare techniques 
and the stampede gains momentum. 

Before we considér the consequences of 
this movement, let us turn back the clock 
15 years when President Truman proposed 
a similarly sweeping program of Federal leg- 
islation to pay educational costs. The storm 
of protest he aroused, although now largely 
forgotten, demonstrated a degree of unanim- 
ity on the part of educators at all levels 
seldom witnessed before or since, Typical of 
the comments of that era was a statement by 
President Gould, of Carleton College: 

“I miss no opportunity to reiterate my 
opposition to Federal aid for education. As 
a matter of fact, the more I talk about it 
and the more I think about it, the more 
serious does that threat become. It is al- 
most stupefying that intelligent people can- 
not see what may happen if we continue to 
promote movements in that direction.” 

Joining Dr. Gould in the opposition were 
the presidents of Columbia, Northwestern, 
Stanford, Brown, Beloit, Grinnell, and a host 
of others. These were not the narrow- 
minded reactionaries of the period but the 
most highiy respected statesmen of their 
profession. Theirs was not a newly con- 
ceived attitude. Listen to another state- 
ment issued in March 1945: 

“The first purpose of this document is to 
warn the American people of an insidious 
and ominous trend in the control and man- 
agement of education in the United States. 

“For more than a quarter of a century and 
especially during the last decade, education 
in the United States, like a ship caught in a 
powerful tide, has drifted ever farther into 
the dangerous waters of Federal control and 
domination. 

“This drift has continued at an accelerated 
rate during the war. Present signs indicate 
that unless it is sharply checked by an alert 
citizenry, it will continue even more rapidly 
after the war. 

“It is the deliberate and reasoned judg- 
ment of the two educational commissions 
who join in the appeal which this document 
makes to the people of the United States 
that the trend toward the federalizing of 
education is one of the most dangerous on 
the current scene. 

“Education should be placed high on the 
list of services to be continued under State 
and local control. The ability to make dis- 
tinctions as to what should and what should 
not be centralized permits some nations to 
preserve their liberty.” 

The quotation comes from a jolnt report 
issued by the problems and policies com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the educational policies committee 
of the National Education Assoclation. These 
two committees were speaking, in effect, for 
the whole power structure of American edu- 
cation, 

It is to be wondered what has taken place 
in recent years to bring about a complete re- 
versal of the firm position of the education 
leadership of our country. The principles 
which underlay earlier objections remain in- 
tact. No new discoveries have outmoded 
the principles. I am suggesting here that 
the principles have been lost sight of in the 
Stampede and that we will be a people of 
little wisdom if we do not return to prin- 
ciples as the basis for action In meeting 
education problems. 

The new thinking which buttresses the 
clamor for Federal subsidy cheerfully re- 
jects principles as an all-important consid- 
eration. In a book published last spring, 
“The Federal Interest in High Education,” 
the authors candidly recite a list of fictions 
which were introduced by the Congress in 
order to obtain the ge of educational 
legislation. Several brief quotations from 
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point. 

“In general, the potentially divisive char- 
acter of the issue has been avoided by the 
creation of a number of polite fictions which 
allow the substance of the legislation to be 
considered without too much argument over 
its implications for the separation of church 
and state. Such adjustments are not made 
without a price being exacted somewhere. 
Sometimes the price has been the excision 
of program elements that could not be cov- 
ered by the agreed-on fictions, and at other 
times the price has been the setting of prece- 
dents that encumber future action. Some 
examples will help make this point clearer. 

“As we have said, there is nothing in- 
herently wrong wtih such fictions. Indeed. 
in cases like the one just cited, they allow 
implementation of what a majority feel to 
be desirable social policy by providing an 
honorable way to avoid a contentious lesue. 
The difficulty is that ruses good for one set 
of circumstances may not be good for, in- 
deed, may be positively obstructive to, an- 
other set. 

“In a broader sense, it is surely true that 
no society, in the world, at least has ever 
been able to afford the luxury of facing 
squarely all the issues that divide its people. 
The use of fiction as an instrument of co- 
hesion is an indispensable social tool.“ 

Now let us examine some of the reasons 
which underlie the traditional rejection of 
the Federal Government as the means 
support for education.. In the first place as 
the Federal Government becomes the largest 
single source of funds for college after col- 
lege, and there are a number already in this 
category, the institution becomes beholden 
to the Government. This is not a chimera 
born of a doctrinaire distrust of Govern- 
ment. Recently I wrote to the president of 
a large well-known university inviting him 
to join a group of college presidents in mak- 
ing known the arguments against the ever- 
growing Federal subsidies of education. He 
replied that although he was in full agree- 
ment with our position that the subsidies 
are not in the long-range best interests of the 
colleges or the country, his own university 
was now so dependent upon funds from 
Washington that he could not exercise his 
rights as a citizen on this issue without 
jeopardizing the university he served. 

Think about that answer, if you will. The 
mere flow of the money has silenced the op- 
position. This loss of freedom on the part 
of those who depend on Government for 
their income was the reason for refusing 
suffrage to the residents of the District of 
Columbia, 

Let us project the Federal aid programs 
ahead, not too many years the way tnings 
are going, to the time when all colleges and 
universities will receive the largest purt of 
their budget from the U.S. Treasury. Is it 
possible that all faculty members in that 
day will feel some obligation to vote for 
whichever party promises the largest amount 
of additional educational subsidies regard- 
less of other partisan differences? This 13 
not an unlikely result, Political freedom 15 
sacrificed bythose who depend upon govern- 
ment resources. Can we afford to sacrifice 
the political freedom of the whole academic 
community? 

Earlier we referred to the byproducts of 
Federal programs of education. First le 
us be quite clear that there is no need to 
depend upon conjecture for ascertaining the 
effects of Federal funds in education. I re- 
cently received a manual of almost 800 pages 
devoted to a brief description of each of the 
educational programs in which the U.S. GOV- 
ernment now engages. As a matter of fact 
college executives may now subscribe to a 
periodical solely devoted to the presentation 
of ite Federal programs, and new inter- 
pretations or new changes in old 
Indeed the scope of current 5 
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Offers plenty of opportunity for observation. 
The current issue of Nation's Business 
Contains an article describing the overlap- 
Ping, the inconsistencies, the distortions 
and the general confusion which characterize 
the aggregate of Government educational 
Programs. The source of information for 
that article is John F. Morse who has just 
completed a 9-month study for the Higher 
Education Subcommittee of the House of 
resentatives, I commend to you Mr. 
Morse's statements. The inescapable con- 
Clusion seems to be that we must have a 
Washington superauthority to make plans 
for the academic segment of our society and 
to coordinate as well as pay for education 
through a central bureaucracy. This will 
be the disaster referred to in the title. 
The predominant characteristic of Amerl- 
Can higher education has been its diversity. 
collegiate institution has its own par- 
ticular nature, totally distinguishable from 
every other. The degree to which spiritual 
Concerns affect the student during his un- 
Gergraduate years ranges. on different 
Campuses from predominance to Insignifi- 
cance, Similarly the political impact upon 
the student varies from pure conservatism 
at one college to extreme liberalism at other 
institutions. The curricula are varied to a 
Much greater extent than is generally recog- 
nized. Scripps College in California and St. 
John's In Baltimore place primary emphasis 
Upon the humanities. Antioch in Ohio and 
Northeastern University in Massachusetts 
Plan studies to support directly intermittent 
vocational experience. The programing of 
Class schedules, the division of the academic 
‘Year into time units, the presence or absence 
Of fraternities, the size of the town, the 
Percentage of students who carry jobs, the 
prevalent on the campus, and the 
Strength of the student government are just 
& few of the many variables which color and 
student attitudes and vary the 
cope of student knowledge, totally apart 
the nature and persuasiveness of the 
Particular teachers in whose classes the stu- 
dent enrolls: 
As graduates of these various institutions 
together in any enterprise bringing 
With them their own views, their own bands 
Of knowledge, their prejudices, and their ex- 
Deriences, that enterprise is the livelier and 
the more creative for the variety in the con- 
Stituent personnel. I subscribe to the 
hypothesis that it is this convergency of 
diversely educated people in a free inter- 
of thought that has been the one 
condition which more than any other has 
enabled our Nation to make the achievements 
it uns in commerce, in culture, in comfort, 
and in all the other aspects of our society. 
What fosters this diversity? Principally it 
ls the autonomy of the various institutions. 
& college executive conceives or receives a 
Rew idea that seems promising, he has to sell 
it to only his own faculty and board of con- 
If he can convince them that it is a 
Sound project and can find the financial re- 
to implement the plan, it is tried. 
The innovations of each college will arise out 
Of its own peculiar circumstances, the par- 
ticular of the faculty, the philo- 
SOPhical objectives, the limitations or the 
vantages of the facilities, and, yes, the per- 
onal biases as well as the Imagination and 
Courage of the president and his governing 
. It is the independence of each colle- 
Slate body which fosters diversity. 
— new educational undertaking of the 
Government reduces the diversity of 
American education. Indeed, I do not know 
of one college executive who would not 
Wickly agree that those programs now sup- 
on our campuses by Federal funds 
could be carried on at least as effectively by 
& comparable amount of funds from other 
Tees, and in many, many cases could be 
Conducted with more creativity, more Imagi- 
Nation, more flexibility, less bother, and at a 
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much lower cost if the funds came from the 
traditional sources. Given such an agree- 
ment, why then do not the same executives 
oppose Federal aid? The answer is money. 

Money is a good servant but a dangerous 
master. The reason that it is so difficult 
to justify Federal aid to education is that 
except for the few who admit to a philo- 
sophical commitment to the centralization 
of the services of society, the only justifica- 
tion for Federal aid is money, and the awk- 
ward, ugly fact is that the Federal Govern- 
meht is far more prodigal with its funds 
than are other sources. If only the pro- 
ponents of Federal aid would come right 
out and state this fact we could face the 
issue head on and measure what the easy 
money buys against what we must sacrifice 
in order to obtain it from Washington. 

It is undeniable that our increasingly 
technical society requires an increasingly 
skilled and knowledgeable population and 
to accomplish this end a larger part of the 
gross national product must be invested 
in education. 

The issue is whether this urgent objective 
is to be achieved through congressional ac- 
tion, which forces the people to pay more 
for education and at the same time dimin- 
ishes the diversity and circumscribes the 
creativity of the separate colleges, or whether 
the Nation can be persuaded to provide the 
necessary funds through the traditional 
sources and thus preserve the freedom and 
the strength of American education. 

The latter course takes hard work. Fund- 
raising is often a frustrating and thankless 
task, but no priceless asset is earned or 
tained without labor and sacrifice. « 

T cannot believe that my colleagues in col- 
lege administration would -so readily for- 
feit the full potential of their respective 
institutions, nor would shirk the task of 
local financing if they fully realized what 
was at stake. As black as their financial 
future may appear to them, it cannot be the 
reason for abandoning integrity. The course 
of educational statesmanship is to protect 
the greatest creative potential and the great- 
est institutional individuality. I don't be- 
lieve that course lies via the Federal 
Treasury. e 

The college executives and the officers of 
Government who may have a part through 
their silent or vocal support of Federal sub- 
sidy will have to answer to history for the 
consequences of their work. 

May this Nation recognize in time the 
stake it has in keeping education decentral- 
ized and unfederalized. If these views make 
sense to you, I urge you to do everything 
in your power to defeat any forthcoming 
educational subsidy bills and also to increase 
the flow of funds to higher education 
through other channels. The accomplish- 
ment of both objectives is essential to the 
strength and vitality of the Nation. 


Tribute to the Late Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President a recent 
editorial in the Bloomington (Ind.) Star 
Courier, honored Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam retired president of DePauw Uni- 
versity and nationally known liberal 
leader of the Methodist Church, who 
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died recently at the age of 71 in New 
York City. 

Dr. Oxnam was often a controversial 
bishop. This is a designation I am sure, 
Bishop Oxnam would have approved. 
His outspoken advocacy of Christian in- 
volvement in social issues caused him to 
be termed pro-Communist by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
an accusation which later brought public 
apology from the committee. 

To be called a controversial person in 
these days of troubled times is a sign 
that you are not among the living dead 
who pass their lives in conformity. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial tribute be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONTROVERSIAL BISHOP 

Last week, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, re- 
tired president of DePauw University, and 
nationally renowned liberal leader of the 
Methodist Church, died in New York City 
at age 71. i 

In a front page obituary headline, the 
Indianapolis Star tagged Dr. Oxnam as a con- 
troversial bishop. 

We think that Bishop Oxnam would have 
been proud of this accolade, particularly in 
newspapers like the Star. 

This is a case of the greatness of a man 
being gaged by the identity of his enemies. 

As a Methodist bishop in Omaha, Boston, 
New York, and Washington, D.C. (having at 
first been the youngest bishop in his 
church), Dr. Oxnam spoke out often on 
vexing public issues, defending labor, the 
civil rights of minorities, and the economic 
have-nots, 

His outspoken advocacy of Christian in- 
volvement in social issues of the day, earned 
him the tre of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, which labeled him pro- 
Communist. Later, the committee was pub- 
Hely forced to make apology to him for its 
blast. 

Men like Bishop Oxnam have made Amer- 
ica great and have kept her strong. 

Fortunately, his is a hardy breed and 
others of like instincts have his example to 
follow. Indiana's present Methodist bishop, 
Richard Raines, has proved himself a cour- 
ageous and outspoken leader of the Oxnam 
school. 

To be called a controversial person in these 
de and troubled times is often 
merely a sign that you are not one of the 
living dead who merely exist their humdrum 
lives away in passivity and conformity. 


Sukarno’s Belligerent Bankrupt Pro- 
Communist Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a most interesting and in- 
formative letter from Mr. Thomas H. 
McKaig, of Hamburg, N.Y. 

Mr. McKaig is a consulting engineer 
who has made a number of visits to 
southeast Asia. His letter strongly urges 
that the United States exert its political 
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and economic resources to contain and 
restrain the pro-Communist and anti- 
Western threatened aggressions of Indo- 
nesia. 

He also recommends that the United 
States give diplomatic, political, and eco- 
nomic support to the proposed Federa- 
tion of Malaysia. This Federation would 
be composed of Malaya, Singapore, and 
the three British territories of Sarawak, 
North Borneo, and Brunei, all three of 
which are part of the island of Borneo. 
This Federation is proposed to become 
effective next August 31. Sukarno 
threatens to prevent its inception. 

I am in complete accord with the 
views expressed by Mr. McKaig. 

The excellent summation of the dan- 
gers inherent in the Indonesian pro- 
Communist policies, contained in Mr. 
McKaig’s letter, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of both this Congress and the State 
Department. 

The pertinent parts of his letter fol- 
low: . 

SUKARNO’S BELLIGERENT BANKRUPT 

Pro-COMMUNIST INDONESIA 

And now here is the item for which I am 
starting this letter so soon. I have made a 
few remarks in my former letter about 
Sukarno and his Communist inspired State 
of Indonesia. Through his mismanagement, 
Indonesia has deteriorated in every way since 
he took over from the Dutch in 1956. I told 
you what he has done to the financial struc- 
ture of the country—how the rupiah has 


gone down to the point where it is prac-. 


tically worthless and the people are far more 
interested in barter than they ere in selling 
anything for worthless rupiahs. The coun- 
try is practically bankrupt and Sukarno has 
mortgaged the whole future of his country 
to Russia and Red China. Most of the coun- 
try’s wealth is spent on self-aggradizement, 
on an expensive military layout to support 
his sabre-rattling communistic policies, and 
still Mr. Kennedy's government continues to 
add to the hundreds of millions in foreign 
ald to enable him to build up his forces to 
be used for the spread of communism against 
the free nations of southeast Asia, primarily 
Malaya and its successor state Malaysia 
which will come into being August 31 of 
this year. Sukarno is already rumbling 
threats against this new federation and 
claiming north Borneo as part of his rightful 
territory. The Dutch Government, at the 
instigation and with the blessing of the US. 
Government has already given him a large 
slice of New Guinea which never was part of 
Indonesia. The people of Malaya, Singa- 
pore, North Borneo, and so forth, have voted 
overwhelmingly for this new federation of 
Malaysia, but they are anxiously awaiting 
the blessing of our Government as a guar- 
antee of their safety for the development of 
a much stronger state as a bulwark against 
communism. The situation here is even 
more explosive than it was in Cuba, and with 
more far-reaching potential, but Kennedy 
continues to withhold any word of com- 
mendation for Malaysia and to send foreign 
aid to another Castro in this part of the 
world. 

I am not generally in the habit of express- 
ing opinions on matters of political import 
because others are probably better informed 
than Iam. 

In this instance, however, I am urging 
you to write to your congressman, suggesting 
that he look into the matter of what any 
foreign aid to Indonesia is spent for, before 
voting approval, and also to attempt to give 
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our State Department a boost toward the 
construction of another strong bulwark for 
in southeast Asia. I certainly in- 
tend to do this and so do many others on 
this cruise who have seen firsthand what 
Sukarno’s rule has done to Indonesia and 
have read the papers from this part of the 
world with the accounts Sukarno’s threats 
about the formation of “a state created for 
the purpose of threatening Indonesia and 
its free democracy.” Unless our Government 
takes some action, our representatives in 
Congress who have permitted it to happen, 
will be responsible for the communistic ex- 
plosion which is sure to come. Indonesia 
has the third largest Communist Party 
membership in the world surpassed only by 
Russia and China. É 

The following editorial from the Paris edi- 
tion of New York Herald Tribune of March 
11 applies to this situation, 

“Indonesia’s President Sukarno keeps of- 
fering fresh evidence that being a trouble- 
maker on the world scene isn’t the exclusive 
prerogative of big or long established powers. 

“His chief current target is the proposed 
Federation of Malaysia, scheduled to come 
formally into being August 31. His interest 
in the federation, is understandable; it 
would join Malaya and Singapore with the 
three British territories of Sarawak, North 
Borneo and oil-rich Brunei, all of which are 
on the otherwise Indoneisan island of Bor- 
neo. But the bluster and bombast with 
which he has attacked it suggest, in the 
light of his bullying record, that his Soviet- 
supplied armed forces might again be put 
to aggressive use. 

“A few weeks ago, his Foreign Minister 
bluntly warned that ‘physical conflict’ be- 
tween Indonesia and the Federation would 
be unavoidable unless Malaya, which will be 
its dominant member, were to change its 
‘hostile’ attitude toward Indonesia. And 
last December he aided and supplied anti- 
Federation rebels in Brunei in their quickly 
quashed effort to take over the territory. 

“If Sukarno has reason to be interested 
in the Federation, the Federation also has 
reason to fear Sukarno, The purposes of its 
formation are partly economic; partly politi- 
cal. It is expected to form an anti-Commu- 
nist union in a highly vulnerable area be- 
tween Red China to the north and Sukarno’s 
Indonesia in the south. Sukarno has long 
had a covetous eye on the Borneo enclaves 
and he proved in west New Guinea that he 
was quite ready to use military force to 
seize territory that he wanted. 

“Moreover, Sukarno has made such a colos- 
sal botch of running his own country that 
foreign adventures provide a useful distrac- 
tion. He has mortgaged his economy to. the 
Soviets to buy arms (about a billion dollars 
worth) with which to harass his neighbors; 
his efforts to centralize in Djakarta a dicta- 
torial control over all the islands have been 
ruinous; Inflation is rocketing skyward. The 
United States has tried to bail him out with 
hundreds of millions in foreign aid and even 
through U.N. tried to appease his imperial- 
istic ambitions by abetting his unprincipled 
grab of west New Guinea. 

“Now he's attacking the Malaysia Federa- 
tion as a form of ‘neocolonialism’ and a 
military threat only to the extent that it 
might help to thwart his own or Red China's 
aggressive designs. Britain is pressing ahead 
with plans for the federation, as are Malaya 
and the other members. Australia (which 
shares New Guinea with Sukarno) has 
weighed in with its support and has been 
trying diplomatically to soften Sukarno's 
antifederation stance, But it’s likely to re- 
quire more than diplomatic niceties to re- 
strain a dictator of Sukarno’s stripe, and 
he’s been allowed to seize too much already.” 
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Newsman Honored by Teaching 
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HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, today 
I am honored to speak on behalf of our 
distinguished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and myself in paying tribute to a re- 
porter of public affairs whose reputation 
for excellence in our State is second to 
none. I speak of W. Preston (Luke) 
Wright, the dean of: Montana political 
reporters and, since 1945, the chief of the 
Capitol bureau in Helena of the Great 
Falls Tribune. 

It is not uncommon for Montanans to 


speak highly of Luke Wright. For years 


he has set the standard for political and 
public affairs reporting in our State, and 
a very high standard it has been. In 
my years of public service, dating back to 
1936, I have never had the pleasure of 
knowing a more conscientious and ca- 
pable newsman than Luke Wright. 

Mr. President, the Luke Wright byline 
in the Great Falls Tribune has become 
synonomous with accurate, precise and 
thorough reporting of public affairs in 
my State. His readership is wide: his 
influence great. In short, the people of 
Montana have learned over the years 
that they can depend on the reporting 
and interpretation of Luke Wright. He 
has not let the people of Montana down; 
he has maintained the same high stand- 
ard of excellence since his byline first 
appeared in the Tribune. 

That is why the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and I feel it is a genuine privilege 
to join our fellow Montanans in saluting 
the achievements of Luke Wright, dean 
of Montana political and public affairs 
reporters. 

Mr. President, the Montana Educa- 
tion Association recently added another 
honor to Mr. Wright’s collection by pre- 
senting to him the teaching profession's 
Golden Apple Citizenship Award. The 
award cited Mr. Wright for contribu- 
tions to an informed citizenry in the 
State of Montana.” It was presented 
in recognition of “outstanding report- 
ing of affairs of state, and especially for 
objective news coverage of education at 
all levels.” ; 

Other recent winners of the Montana 
Education Association’s Golden Apple 
Award have included Judge W. W. Less- 


‘ley of Bozeman in 1959. Mr. Russell 


Hart of Billings in 1961, and Mr. Ran- 
dall Swanberg of Great Falls in 1962- 
The MEA last week issued a news release 
describing the award to Mr. Wright and 


_ summarizing his accomplishments. 
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Mr. President, on behalf of our distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MansFre.p], and 
Myself, I ask unanimous consent that 
the MEA’s news release about its award 
to Mr. Wright be printed in the Appen- 
Qix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
Telease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Newsman HONORED py TEACHING PROFESSION 


Teachers don't always get the apples, 
Occasionally they give them. This happened 
in Helena when W. Preston Luke“ Wright, 
Of Helena, chief of the Capitol bureau of the 

t Falls Tribune since 1945, was awarded 
the teaching profession’s Golden Apple Citi- 
2enship Award at the banquet session of the 
Montana Education Association's annual 
delegate assembly which met in Helena 
March 29-30. 

The award, consisting of a gold lapel pin 
in the shape of an apple and a hand-lettered 
Certificate which cited Wright for contribu- 
tlons to an informed citizenry in the State of 

mtana,” was presented in recognition of 
“outstanding reporting of affairs of state, 
and especially for objective news coverage 
Of education at all levels.” 

Wright was introduced to an audience of 
several hundred delegates attending the ban- 
Quet by Mrs. Valborg H. Graham of Billings, 

man of the Montana Education Asso- 
Clation’s citizenship committee which spon- 
sorts the awarding of the honor to a lay 
Person who makes a significant contribution 

the advancement of education in Montana. 

ntstion of the award was made by 

Hickey, of Ennis, president of the 
Montana Education Association. 

The Helena newsman, dean of reporters on 
Affairs of state, was nominated for the teach- 

profession's award for his reporting of 

ative affairs, and coverage of meétings 
Of the State board of education and the 
of university regents. By translating 
dificult legislative interpretations and edu- 
cational terminology into layman's language, 
Wright has done much through the years to 
Five the public.a better untlerstanding of the 
important educational problems that have 
Confronted Montana citizens. 

A native of Indiana, Wright started his 

paper career in Colorado, covering his 
first legislative session in that State in 1923. 

addition to working on papers in Denver 
and Pueblo, Colo., he has worked on papers 

Des Moines and Newton, Iowa, Prior to 
Coming to Helena, he spent a year as a re- 
Search assistant to the publisher of Business 
Week Magazine in New York City. 

A capable speaker who punctuates factual 
Teporting with witticism, Wright has ad- 

cd several school administrators’ con- 
Terences, a summer seminar of administrators 
&t the university, and a Montana Education 

ation convention. He has a standing 
invitation to address the Great Falls Rotary 
Club after every session of the legislature. 
is proud of his 25-year pin as a member 
Of the Great Falls Newspaper Guild and his 
bership (the only one in Montana) in 
the Education Writers Association, a select 
Rational organization. 

His wife, the former Lois Swanke, has been 
Operating a readiness school in the Capital 
City for the past 5 years. She ls a former 
Public schoo] teacher, haying taught at 

ta, Chinook, Great Falls, and Helena. 
The Wright's one son, John, is an engineer at 
Helena’s TY station, KBLL. 
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U.S. Policy on Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 15, 1960, the then candidate 
John F. Kennedy said in Johns- 
town, Pa.: 

We must end the harassment, which this 
Government has carried on, of liberty-loving 
anti-Castro forces in Cuba and other lands. 
While we cannot violate international law, 
we must recognize that these exiles and 
rebels represent the real voice of Cuba, and 
should not be constantly handicapped by 
our Immigration and Justice Department 
authorities. 


This statement is in striking contrast 
with the State and Justice Department 
announcements over the past weekend 
and subsequent United States and Brit- 
ish naval action based on those state- 
ments. 

The following columns by Roscoe 
Drummond in the April 2 Washington 
Post, Virginia Prewett in the April 2 
Washington Daily News, and David 
Lawrence in the April 2 Washington 
Stat effectively point out the desperate 
need for the Kennedy administration to 
explain its Cuba policy to the Congress 
and the American people: : 

[Prom the Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1963] 
War STAND In THE War 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Many Americans must feel both confused 
and frustrated by the difference between 
what the Administration says about Castro's 
Cuba and what it does. 

Unquestionably, President Kennedy seeks 
the goal of a “free Cuba.“ He told the re- 
leased Cuban invasion prisoners on their re- 
turn to Florida that he was confident their 
battalion flag would fly victoriously in 
Havana. 

But when those Cubans hit at the Castro 
and Soviet forces, the President wants them 
to stop it. 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON tells the 
graduating class of the Inter-American De- 
fense College that we cannot be content un- 
til communism is gone from Cuba,” 

But when the Cuban refugees, who are 
intent upon wresting their freedom from 
those who have taken it from them, take ac- 
tion to do something about it, the highest 
officials of the administration express only 
disapproval. 

Thus far President Kennedy has given no 
adequate explanation as to why he does not 
want the anti-Castro Cubans to fight the 
Castro-Soviet forces at any point they can 
make contact. 5 

Until the administration makes a more 
persuasive case against the Cuban ref ugee's 
harassing their oppressors every chance they 
get, my instinct is on the side of the refugees. 

I think a good case can be made that the 
refugee raids are useful and that we ought 
not to them or stand in the way. 

We say we want the Castro over- 
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can bring it about. With those two condi- 
tions, who is to begin the process unless it is 
the Cuban refugees? 

You may believe that the hit-and-run 

raids are only insignificant, hectoring pin- 
pricks. So were Castro’s first hit-and run 
attacks on Batista. The only way to begin 
is to begin. 
. Remember Hungary? Surely any prudent 
man could have told the latent and ferment- 
ing Hungarian freedom fighters that it would 
be fantastically foolhardy for them to con- 
sider attacking the occupying Soviet tanks 
with their bare fists and hand-made gre- 
nades. But they did. You couldn't have 
prevented them. And despite the ultimate 
repression, it was a revolt for freedom which 
was worth all the bravery that went into it. 
Hungary is better off today for it. 

Admittedly there are risks for the United 
States in the Cuban hit-and-run raids. Cas- 
tro might sink an American boat in a spasm 
of anger. But might it not be better to deal 
with such an incident than to say that the 
Cuban freedom fighters must not decide 
how they shall fight for their freedom? 

The administration has said it “will not be 
content until the last of Soviet forces are 
withdrawn from Cuban soil.” It can be 
honestly argued that the refugee raids may 
provide an excuse for Moscow to keep Soviet 
troops in Cuba. The opposite may be nearer 
the truth. Is it likely that finding things 
calm in Cuba will provide any incentive for 
Khrushchev to call his troops home? 

In 1960 Mr. Kennedy proposed that we 
would “do more” to help the Cuban resisters 
“both inside and outside Cuba.“ Now that 
the refugees are regaining their morale after 
the Bay of Pigs, it seems ironic, at the very 
least, that the United States should send 
the FBI and the Coast Guard after them. 

the Cuban resisters what not to 


that the Cuban refugees are doing it wrong, 
then at the very least it should be 
suggestions and helping them to do it right. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 
Apr. 2, 1963] 
U.S. POLICY on CUBA DEPLORED 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

The U.S. State Department spokesman who 
called the daring and gallant Alpha 66 raids 
on Cuba irresponsible acts that helped Cas- 
tro’s cause, reached an alltime low in pro- 
nouncement of U.S. foreign policy. 

In Biblical times, the authors of this 
statement would have assailed young 


“helped the Philistines.” And they'd prob- 
ably have taken away his slingshot. 

In colonial times, these spokesmen would 
have condemned the Boston Tea as 
Arresponsible“—and said it helped the 
British. 

They would have deplored the French 
maquis’ harassment of the Nazi occupation 
troops while Hitler ruled Europe. 

OFFICIAL 


For years, U.S. cold war propaganda has 
hailed the gallant Hungarian Freedom Fight- 
ers who challenged Communist power. Yet 
last week, the world’s greatest democracy 
Officially chided Cuba’s dedicated young 
patriots for proving that the fortress Cuba 
is not invulnerable. 

When the State Department calls these 
raids irresponsible, by inference they re- 
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pudiate every freedom fighter who takes up 
arms against communism. 

In Vietnam, young Americans are being 
killed by Communists with Russia-supplied 
arms, Yet in the Caribbean, when young 
the Russian occupation, the U.S. State De- 
partment deplores it. 

STANDOFF 2 

Why? Will the nuclear set now tell us 
that unless we stop the Alpha 66 raids 
against Communist Cuba, there'll be nuclear 
conflict? 

This will sound fairly thin, since Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara himself last 
week told Congress that we are in a “nuclear 
standoff” with Russia. 

The U.S. State Department knows very 
well that the Alpha 66 raids are part of a 
strategy aimed at overthrowing Castro. 
Every raid is followed by a burst of sabo- 
tage against the Russian occupation. Does 
our State Department not want this occu- 
pation harassed? 

Responsible members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee tell me they can- 
not believe the Department spoke seriously 
against the Cuban patriots. They believe 
this is another example of our Government's 
use of the forked tongue—as advocated in 
the managed news policy. If this is true, the 
authors of this latest managed lie ought to 
be taken out of their fear-distorted environ- 
ment and subjected to the influence of ordi- 
mary people who respect courage and hate 
tyranny. 

The US. Information Service Chief, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, last week pleaded with 
Congress for a 25-percent increase in his 
operation's budget. So long as the US. 
State Department's spokesmen are too terri- 
fied to stand behind the principle of free- 
dom and to “help our friends,” as President 
Kennedy promised in his election pledges, 
then all the money spent for U.S. propa- 
ganda will be so much paper and tarnish- 
able silver down the drain. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 
Apr. 2, 1963] 
POLICY or INACTION AGAINST CUBA 
(By David Lawrence) 

Confusion, if not frustration, today char- 
acterizes the policy of the administration 
toward Cuba. 

Nearly 2 weeks have passed since President 
Kennedy told a news conference that the So- 
viet Government had withdrawn only 3,000 
troops out of the 17,000 stationed on Cuban 
soll, He then added: 

“We are waiting to see whether more will 
be withdrawn, as we would hope they would 
be. The month of March is not finished yet, 
and we should have a clearer idea as to 
what the total numbers should be in the 
coming days.” 

The month of March has passed, but the 
clearer idea has still not materialized. The 
only action that has been taken by the ad- 
ministration is a sharp warning—not direct- 
ed to the Russian Government—but to the 
poor Cubans who have bravely attempted 
to raid ports and start guerrilla actions such 
as Fidel Castro himself employed when he 
fought his way into power. 

It seems to be regarded as legitimate for 
the United States to encourage and assist in 
guerrilla-type warfare in South Vietnam 
against Communists there, but somehow the 
effort of the Cuban patriots to rescue their 
own country by similar tactics is frowned 
upon officially in formal announcements 
from the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Justice. Neutrality laws are 
cited as standing in the way. It is an- 


nounced that such laws will be enforced by. 


the arrest of those Cuban patriots who at- 
tempt to launch from American territory 
any expeditions to wrest their homeland 
from Mr. Castro and the Soviet troops. 
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Contradiction after contradiction, more- 
over, has emerged to becloud the statements 
issued by the U.S. Government, To take 
refuge in the neutrality laws seems to be in 
conflict with the following declaration on 
March 12 by Secretary of State Dean Rusk: 

“Then we have felt, along with many 
others of our allies, that the kind of Cuban 
regime that we have today not only is not 
fit to participate as a regime in the activities 
of the inter-American system, but that with 
its declaration of subversive and other types 
of war upon the hemisphere, it is not en- 
titled to normal economic or other relations 
with the free world.” 

The neutrality laws were plainly designed 
to apply to expeditions started on U.S. ter- 
ritory against countries with which the 
United States maintains friendly and normal] 
relations. Buta state of war now exists, for 
all practical purposes, between Cuba and 
the United States. Also, a blockade was 
undertaken last autumn, and foreign ships 
were intercepted by the U.S. Navy. In re- 
cent weeks Soviet-bullt Mig's, flying from 
Cuba, have attacked unarmed American 
ships. 

In the last several months, moreover, a 
hostile military operation, involving the 
erection of bases equipped with missiles as 
well as bomber planes, had been carried on 
inside the territory of Cuba. This was 
aimed at the United States. One wonders 
what more proof the Government here needs 
that any steps taken by this country to pro- 
tect itself are proper under international 
law and that so-called neutrality laws do not 
apply in the present circumstances to Cuba. 

Actually, the constant use of air surveil- 
lance by the United States over Cuban ter- 
ritory is not really in line with the customary 
interpretation of the concept of neutrality. 
The continuous pressure by the Government 
here upon other governments to boycott all 
trade with Cuba is also hardly neutral. 

Secretary Rusk, in his March 12 speech, 
said: 

“Now, we are discovering with regard to 
Cuba that, having failed to take the steps 
that might have prevented in years past the 
establishment of a Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba, that the problem of finding a cure 
is more difficult.” 

The foregoing might well be paraphrased 
and applied today as the administration, in- 
stead of finding a cure, permits the Soviets 
to strengthen their hold inside Cuba. It has 
even enlisted the help of Great Britain's 
navy to keep Cuban patriots from attempting 
to regain their homeland. 

Mr. Rusk also said in his speech that “the 
presence of Soviet forces in this hemisphere 
cannot be accepted as a part of the normal 
situation in this hemisphere.” 

But the Soviets not only have been infil- 
trating Guatemala and Brazil, but they are 
still maintaining a military force in Cuba. 
less than a hundred miles away from the 
coast of this country. 

Senator STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs, said in a speech the other 
day that, “without positive action on our 
part, our neighbors to the south may fall 
one by one until the entire hemisphere is 
lost to us.“ He added that he was convinced 
that “the Cuban situation is the most im- 
mediate, pressing, and important problem 
facing our Nation today.” 

Yet the administration is using its influ- 
ence to discourage a counterrevolutionary 
movement against the Castro regime, which 


* deliberately invited the Soviet Government 


to send troops and build missile bases in 
Cuba. How can the United States justify a 
policy of inaction against the Havana regime 
and invoke “neutrality” laws against the only 
individuals who wish to risk “their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor” to over- 
throw a tyrannical dictatorship? 


April 3 
Texas, Minnesota Radio Stations Join in 


Effort To Save Hemophilia Patient in 
Baylor Medical Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at Baylor Medical Center in Dallas, a 17- 
year-old boy from Muskogee, Okla., Fred 
Wallas has received more than 900 blood 
transfusions, believed to be a record in 
medical history. Many of the hundreds 
of donors of blood for this young hemo- 
philia patient were recruited as a result 
of the efforts of News Director Dick 
Moore of KBOX radio in Dallas and 
other members of the KBOX staff, and 
members of the staff of KDWB of St. 
Paul, Minn. These radio stations have 
jointly waged a stirring fight to save 3 
life. 


I ask that an editorial from the Dallas 
Times Herald of March 9, 1963, and an 
editorial broadcast by News Director 
Moore of radio station KBOX be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor as an ex- 
ample of an unusual and stirring publi¢ 
service project. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Mar, 9, 1963] 
Six PiymnG To DALLAS To Am HMO UAA 


ST. PAUL, Mrinn.—Six employees of radio 
station KDWB scheduled a flight to Dalla’ 
Monday to donate a pint of blood each to ® 
young hemophiliac, 

The station sald it is undertaking the proj” 
ect named “Flight for Life,” to call atten” 
tion to the plight of Fred Wallas, 17. 
Muskogee, Okla., a patient at Baylor Un! 
versity Medical Center, Dallas, and to Na- 
tional Red Cross month. 

Wallas has had nearly 800 pints of blood 
since he underwent surgery last October. 

KDWB announcers and diskjockeys who 
will make the trip are Hal Murray, Art M3J: 
Jim O'Neill, Randy Cook, Don Duchene. 
Dan Ronald, They will be greeted on theif 
arrival in Dallas by diskjockeys from station 
KBOX, 

KBOX RADIO EDITORIAL—WRITTEN AND Brosl- 

CAST 2 Dick Moonx, News Direcror. Ds 

LAS, > 


At Baylor Medical Center in Dallas there“ 
a young man from Muskogee, Okia., WPO 
needs your help. He is 17-year-old pred 
Wallas. Fred holds a dubious distinctio™ 
Since he entered Baylor Medical Center last 
October he has received 800 pints of blood 
by transfusion, an alltime record in tb? 
history of medical blood transfusions. Fred 
suffers from hemophilia. He is what we 
commonly refer to as a “bleeder,” Author 
ties at Baylor and at Wadley Blood Cen 
tell us they can see no end to the trans 
fusions. Monday, diskjockeys from two Tu. 
dio stations, KBOX here in Dallas, and 
KDWB, St. Paul, Minn., join forces in 
combined effort to bolster blood donatio?® 
for Fred Wallas. The six diskjockeys 
Minnesota will arrive by Braniff Airline 
Monday morning at Love Field in Dalas 
They will be met by six air ities 
from KBOX. Together the 12 will go ” 
Wadley Blood center and give of their blood- 
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Today. KBOX radio asks that you, the citi- 
zens of Dallas, follow the lead of these 12 
air personalities from KBOX and KDWB. 
Visit Wadley Blood Center. The hours: 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. until 7:30 
pm.: Saturday, 8:30 am. until 4:30 pm. 
and Sunday,1p.m.until4p.m. KBOX radio 
Says, “Come on Dallas, turn out in force, 
ive young Fred Wallas, 17 years old the 
blood he needs to continue life * * *” 


Buffalo’s 10th Bishop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
February 13, 1963, Pope John XXIII ap- 
Pointed the Most Reverend James A. 
McNulty, of Paterson, N.J., as Buffalo’s 
10th bishop. Bishop MeNulty's appoint- 
Ment, which ended a 4-month period of 
uncertainty, is the last in succession of 
Many distinguished bishops who have 
Served the 115-year-old diocese of 
Buffalo. The energy and dynamism of 

man, his vision as revealed in his 
Concepts of social and spiritual needs, are 
Clearly evident in his lifelong accom- 
Dlishments. Buffalo, in fact all New 
York, is proud to welcome Bishop Mc- 
Nulty. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing my remarks a special report which 
appeared in the April issue of the Vic- 
torian be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Burra.o's 10TH BISHOP 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Believing that Victorian 
Teaders will be interested in the bishop who 
been appointed to guide the destinies of 
the diocese of Buffalo in which this maga- 
Zine is published, the presses were stopped 
On February 13 so this sketch of the career 
Sf Bishop James A. McNulty might be 
brought to readers at the earliest possible 
Moment. It was written on February 14.) 

On February 13, 1963, the ever-amazing 
Pope John XXIII. almost as if by design, 
Sent the people of the diocese of Buffalo a 
Valentine Day greeting in the appointment 
Of Bishop James A. McNulty of Paterson, 

J. as the 10th bishop of the 6,357 square- 
Mile diocese of Buffalo, comprising 8 
Counties with a total population of 873,089 
Catholics cared for in parishes which are 
Staffed in part by 603 secular priests and by 

3 religious priests. 

Bishop McNulty’s appointment ended the 
4-month period of speculation among priests 
and people as to the identity of the man who 
Would succeed such great bishops as John 

on, Stephen V. Ryan, James Edward 
Quigley, Charles Henry Colton, Dennis Cardi- 
Ral Dougherty, William Turner, John A. 
Dutty, John Francis Cardinal O'Hara, and 
Joseph A. Burke who had served as chief 
Shepherds of the 115-year-old diocese of 
Buffalo. 

Significantly enough and as usually hap- 

Feng in such cases, the appointment of 
ishop McNulty came as a complete surprise, 
name was one of the few names not fre- 
8 mentioned in the popular guessing 
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His appointment to the Buffalo diocese 
left the people of Paterson saddened, just 
as it rejoiced the hearts of the people of 
western New York. Lead editorials in the 
local Paterson papers expressed a keen sense 
of loss in Bishop McNulty’s transfer to the 
diocese of Buffalo. 

Mr. Joseph R. Thomas, managing editor of 
the Advocate, a Catholic weekly which serves 
both the archdiocese of Newark and the 
diocese of Paterson, enthused over the 
phone: “What wonderful news—for you 
people in Buffalo. He's a go-go-go bishop, a 
tremendous person, vitally interested in the 
Catholic press. In his diocese, he secured 
100 percent coverage for the Advocate, but 
when I stop to think about it, he’s interes 
in everything. I can’t think of a phase o 
either Catholic or civic life in which he is 
not interested, he’s a 100 percent doer, you 
people sure are lucky.“ 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, a longtime friend 
of Bishop McNulty, characterized him as 
“the most outstanding and promising bishop 
in the United States.” * 

Msgr. William F. Louls, Chancellor of the 
Paterson diocese under Bishop McNulty, 
said, “He ts a most affable and gracious per- 
son. He works with zest, a man of inde- 
fatigable energy and dedication to the 
church and God. He is the best preacher 
I have ever heard.” 

And so the tributes poured in with 
descriptive phrases and adjectives which 
might to assembled into a thesaurus of trib- 
utes to personal dynamism and greatness. 
Such characterizing words as “charm, drive, 
energy, loyalty, prudence, generosity, leader- 
ship, strength, progressiveness,” etc., kept 
occurring as those who know Bishop James 
A. McNulty tried to imprison the multi- 
faceted jewel of this personality into the 
straitjacket of words fitted to do justice to 
the man they were honoring. 

The 13-year-old picture of Bishop Mc- 
Nulty which the Buffalo Evening News dis- 
played under the front page banner head- 
line made the tributes come to life in the 
minds of the readers who saw before them a 
rugged, smiling, handsome man well graced 
by nature. Conversation throughout the 
city of Buffalo that day was largely centered 
in the new bishop of Buffalo. 

Bishop Leo R. Smith, auxiliary bishop of 
the diocese of Buffalo and administrator 
during the vacancy of the see, whose ap- 
pointment as bishop of Ogdensburg ended 
his 30 years of outstanding leadership and 
service in the curla of the Buffalo diocese, 
said to the writer: I am very happy. You 
know how much I love this diocese and its 
people. I am thankful that Bishop McNulty 
has been appointed as your bishop, He has 
been my friend for many years. You are 
getting a great bishop.” The formal state- 
ment which Bishop Smith released to the 
newspapers eloquently and scholarly de- 
veloped the theme of the greatness 
of the man who had been appointed bishop 
of the diocese. 

Msgr. Thomas Little, national director of 
the Legion of Decency in New York City, 
who had worked closely with Bishop Mc- 
Nulty during the latter’s term as chairman 
of the Episcopal Committee of the Motion 
Picture and Television Division of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, spoke 
glowingly of his years of personal friendship 
with the bishop. He commented in part, 
“The contribution of Bishop McNulty in 
his 4-year term of office, will be considered 
as inestimable when the history of the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency is finally written. 
I consider my close, personal association 
with Bishop McNulty as more than a priv- 
ilege. It was an education in wisdom and 
prudence. His guidance, counsel, and di- 
rection greatly strengthened my relations 
with the motion picture industry in the 
United States.” 
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While today (February 14), the image of 
the new bishop is largely one as seen through 
the eyes of friends and acquaintances, it is 
buttressed by the data of Bishop McNulty's 
scintillating career as a priest and bishop. 
Significantly enough, in the news furor 
which greeted his appointment, silence 
shrouded the principal actor in the ecclesias- 
tical drama. He was in the interlor of Bo- 
Uta, South America, beyond the reach of 
telephone or telegraph, visiting three Pater- 
son priests who had volunteered to man 
three mission parishes which had been estab- 
lished by Bishop McNulty. 

It was not necessary, however, for Bishop 
McNulty to speak. His record was eloquent 
in itself. Born in New York City on Janu- 
ary 16, 1900, he received his early education 
in Immaculate Conception School, Montclair, 
N.J., and in Seton Hall Preparatory School, 
where he was graduated with honors to Seton 
Hall College in South Orange, N.J. There 
also, he so distinguished himself in his 
studies that he was selected to attend the 
great University of Louvain in Belgium for 
higher studies leading to the priesthood. 
Then, after completing his course 
with honors, he was ordained on July 12, 
1925, in the American College Chapel of the 
University by the Most Reverend Jules de 
Wachter, 

Returning directly to the United States, 
Father McNulty was assigned as curate in 
St. Joseph's Church, Jersey City, where he 
immediately began to demonstrate the special 
gifts which he brought with him into the 
work of the priesthood. He became known 
as a “guiding genius” in various educational, 
cultural, spiritual, recreational, and physical 
development phases of youth work. Some 
observers began to speak of him as an 
“American Don Bosco." 

His achievements during the next 10 years 
were so outstanding that his archbishop, 
Thomas J. Walsh of Newark, in 1936 ap- 
pointed him to several administrative posts 
in the archdiocesan curia. He became execu- 
tive secretary of the Bishop's Association for 
the Immaculate Conception Seminary, di- 
rector of diocesan cemeteries, director of the 
confraternity of Christian doctrine, and of 
the archdiocesan Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, where he again set up a typhoon of 
organizational improvements in the opera- 
tion of these varied departments, 

In 1939, in addition to many other duties, 
he served as administrator of St. Bridget's 
Church in Newark. In this period, he was 
also appointed as director of the Mount Car- 
mel Guild, moderator of the Nocturnal 
Adoration Society, and Defensor Vinculi 
(defender of the marriage bond) in the arch- 
diocesan marriage tribunal (court). 

Two years later, on April 10, 1941, Pope 
Pius XII gave paternal recognition to the 
excellence of his work by elevating him to 
the rank of papal chamberlain with the 
title, very reverend monsignor. Six years 
later, his priestly career was splendidly ful- 
filled when on the Feast of the Holy Rosary, 
October 7, 1947, he was raised to the Episco- 
pacy as the titular bishop of Methone and 
auxiliary bishop of the archdiocese of Newark. 
He was consecrated in Sacred Heart Cath- 
edral, Newark, by his friend and mentor, 
Archbishop Walsh, who many years before 
had been chancellor of the diocese of Buffalo. 

When Bishop Walsh died in June 1952, 
his aide, Bishop James A. McNulty, was 
elected administrator of the diocese until 
January 15, 1953, when the appointment of 
Archbishop Thomas A. Boland to Newark was 
announced. The new archbishop had previ- 
ously been bishop of Paterson. 

A few months later, on April 15, 1953, Pope 
Pius XII appointed Bishop McNulty as the 
third bishop of the 25-year-old diocese of 


terson. 

In the 10-year period of Bishop MeNulty's 
episcopate in Paterson, he established the 
reputation which Mr. Thomas, the managing 
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editor of the Advocate, picturesquely char- 
acterized as “a go-go-go bishop.” He welded 
his priests together with his gracious and 
affable leadership and he forged a bond of 
universal affection between himself and the 
people of his area. He constructed three 
diocesan high schools in two of the three 
counties of his diocese and a fourth is now 
being constructed in the remaining county. 
New parishes and new elementary schools 
began to appear throughout the diocese. He 
launched a diocesan development program 
which even included plans for a low and 
middle income housing development program 
to be handled by a nonprofit corporation. 
His establishment of the Mount Carmel 
Guild in his diocese, which included facilities 
for the rehabilitation of alcoholics in an 
affiliated hospital, attracted nationwide 
attention, = 

Bishop McNulty’s wide range vision of 
social needs and his energetic measures to 
meet those needs are based on the solid bed- 
rock of intense personal spirituality. The 
motto which he adopted for his episcopacy, 
“Ad Jesum per Mariam (to Jesus through 
Mary) prociaimed his special devotion to 
the Mother of God, which he recommended 
to the people in his care. He personally 
leads the nocturnal adoration program, of 
which he was moderator in Newark. Unlike 
the men who participate in the program by 
an hour of prayer scheduled at various times 
through the night on the Thursdays before 
first Friday, Bishop McNulty is frequently 
found spending the entire night in prayer 
during these vigil hours of adoration. His 
unceasing interest in the missions of the 
church is clearly evident in his establish- 
ment of three Bolivian missions, 

Bishop MeNulty's interest in movements 
involving Catholic men is celebrated. De- 
spite the demands that are made on & 
bishop's time, he frequently drops in un- 
announced on the functions of Catholic 
men’s organizations and spends an entire 
evening in easy, informal conversation with 
his friends who are also his spiritual sons. 

Bishop McNulty is expected to return on 
February 24, when he will make arrange- 
ments for his installation as bishop of 
Buffalo. 

His roots in Buffalo are already deep for 
he served under Archbishop Walsh, whose 
interest in his own native diocese of Buf- 
falo was one of his outstanding character- 
istics. Bishop McNulty also worked with, 
and greatly admired Bishop Duffy, the sev- 

“enth bishop of Buffalo, whose early career 
was spent in the curlal work of the Newark 
archdiocese. He has maintained a close 
personal friendship with Bishop Smith, 
whose entire 30 years of curial experience 
has been gained in the diocese of Buffalo. 
Even though Bishop McNulty, until the 
present, has been a stranger to most people 
in the diocese of Buffalo, the diocese is not 
a stranger to this great man whose work 
will soon begin in western New York. 


The Meaning of Patriots’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, April 19 is 
Patriots’ Day. This day is set aside each 
year to commemorate a small band of 
Colonial patriots who dared, against 
overwhelming odds, to fight for freedom. 
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In the early dawn, 188 years ago, 77 
Colonial Minutemen stood their ground 
in the town Common at Lexington. They 
fought a delaying action against 700 
crack English troops that was to provide 
the men at Concord precious time to 
prepare for the encounter. 

Each year, at this time, the Hardware 
Mutuals-Sentry Life Insurance Co., in 
my congressional district commemorates 
the courage and the memory of these 
men. Fittingly, Hardware Mutuals-Sen- 
try Life has chosen, as its official symbol, 
the bronze statue of Capt. John Parker, 
the leader of that small, courageous band 
of Colonial Minutemen. 

An illuminating article has been pre- 
pared by the Hardware Mutuals—Sentry 
Life on The Meaning of Patriots’ Day.” 
I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The arti¢le follows: 


THE MEANING OF Patriot's Day 


April 19, only 4 days after the income tax 
filing deadline, is the day set aside to com- 
memorate patriots who refused to pay taxes, 
reports a researcher for a leading mutual 
insurance firm. 

The Hardware Mutuals-Sentry Life writer 
admits that these nontaxpaying patriots 
didn’t have to face the Internal Revenue 
Officers, only the muskets of 700 disciplined 
troops of the King of England. 

However, we are sure modern taxpayers 
will agree that no matter what the tax bite, 
the current price of freedom is at a bargain 
rate compared with the cost paid by those 
first patriots 188 years ago. And we are 
proud to, annually on Patriots’ Day, pay 
homage to those men who dared the conse- 
quences of the nonpayment of taxes. 

It was at dawn on April 19, 1775, when 
American patriots, having tired of British 
taxation without government representation, 
mustered in the common at Lexington to 
face the British under the command of Major 
Pitcairn, 

This smail band of colonials stood their 
ground and fired the shot heard round the 
world in defense of freedom that set off the 
Revolutionary War. ‘These men were not 
the remembered greats, Washington, Prank- 
lin, Jefferson, or Hancock, but embattled 
farmers and tradespeople whose independ- 
ent spirit and sacrifice provided the shoulders 
from which America’s greats have risen. 

They were men who were willing to fight 
until death if n for a system of 
states under which each State would man- 
age its own affairs and would have a voice 
in parliamentary affairs which concerned 
them. For several weeks, Boston patriots 
loyal to this cause had been stockpiling war 
materials in various locations throughout 
the Colonies. One location was Concord, but 
first the British would have to march through 
Lexington. 

Led by Capt. John Parker, a farmer and 
mechanic elected by fellow farmers, 77 colo- 
nists stood ready in the early dawn of April 
19, 1775, to hear their captain's command: 
“Don't fire unless fired upon. But if they 
mean to have a war, let it begin here.” 

Accounts vary as to which side fired the 
first shot, but nevertheless a shot was fired 
and blood was shed. 

The colonists who gathered on the Lex- 
ington Green had been alerted by the mid- 
night rider of Longfellow’s famed pen. How- 
ever, Paul Revere did not ride alone. A sec- 
ond rider, William Dawes, took a longer 
route from Boston to Lexington the 
countryside as he rode. Both men met in 
Lexington before continuing on to Con- 
cord and both were stopped by a patrol of 
British officers, 
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The warning to Concord minutemen was 
given by a Dr. Prescott, who had joined 
Revere and Dawes in Lexington. Dr. Pres- 
cott managed to escape the British. Dawes 
also escaped but tumbled from his horse in 
a mad dash to freedom. 

Paul Revere was released shortly before 
dawn and was busy helping John Hancock 
save a trunk of official papers when the dawn 
encounter between the colonial minutemen 
and the Redcoats began. 

The colonials called themselves minute- 
men, as their purpose was to be ready to 
fight at a minute's notice. Until 1774, these 
minutemen had been a part of the town 
militia organized to fight marauding Indian 
bands, 

During those first 150 years of colonial 
America there was no deviation from mili- 
tary service. All men over 16 and under 60 
were required to own a firelock, a bayonet, 
and quantity of ammunition. 

The militias elected their own officers an- 
nually and paid fines for not attending the 
four meetings a year unless they had ample 
reason. Failure to pay the fine meant dis- 
missal from the company. 

Captain Parker's group was made up of 
volunteer freemen who could elect or re- 
move their officers. Since Indian fighting 
had long since ceased in Massachusetts, these 
men had had little more military experience 
than parading on holidays in the village 
common. 

Yet they stood defiantly in the path of 
the King’s superior forces, knowing that they 
were starting a war that even the most 
optimistic must. have had qualms of win- 
ning. And some were sure to die. Eight 
were killed and nine wounded on that first 
Patriot's Day. They had fulfilled their 
pledge to sacrifice life itself in support of 
the common cause. 

The delay provided by the Lexington 
martyrs gave the men of Concord, 5 miles 
away, a chance to prepare for the advancing 
army and to save their stores of ammunition 
and a precious cannon. 

As the British marched onward, the Lex- 
ington minutemen regrouped to become 
flanking snipers. Minutemen from all over 
the countryside, now aroused, joined in the 
fight to rout the British. 

Today a bronze statue of a colonial minute- 
man stands on a triangular park in Lexing- 
ton, marking that first battleground for 
American freedom. There Capt. John Parker 
stands as a sentry overlooking the busy 
thoroughfare of traffic streaming from Boston. 

The statue was commissioned in 1898 after 
Francis B. Hayes left $10,000 for the mem 
under the terms of his will. Boston sculptor 
Henry Hudson Kitson created his own con- 
ception of the farmer leader, as no drawing: 
portrait, or likeness of Capt. John Parker 
could be found. 

The bronze minuteman stands on an im- 
pressive foundation of New England field- 
stone, The Hayes Memorial Fountain,” rep- 
resenting the stone fences from which Lex- 
ington minutemen fired at the British troops. 

On Patriots’ Day, April 19, 1900, the me- 
moria] was dedicated to the first chapter in 
America's history of freedom. 

The sentry sym Hardware Mutuals- 
Sentry Life is a specific photographic view of 
the minuteman statue in Lexington. The 
sentry symbol reflects the insurance orga- 
nization's up-to-the-minute action and phi- 
losophy of protection to policyholders just 
as the statue reminds all Americans 
colonial Americans’ acceptance and defense 
of their own way of life. 

Despite devotion to self-reliance, the 
colonists did not hesitate to band together 
to resist oppression. It was this same self- 
reliant spirit that first prompted individuals 
to band together into mutual insurance 50- 
oleties for protection against disaster. 
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Florida’s First Legislative Assembly Over 
200 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
& most interesting discussion of Florida's 
first legislative assembly held in Pensa- 
Cola 200 years ago. It is written by Dena 
Snodgrass of the Jacksonville Historical 
Society and was published in the Florida 

es-Union on Sunday, March 31, 1963. 

Florida's first legislative assembly, meeting 
Some 200 years ago, passed laws which are 
Strangely modern in tone. 

These early laws refiect in miniature some 
Of the basic needs of today and some which 
Must be met by the legislative session con- 
Vening in Tallahassee this week. A necessity 
for providing for new growth and develop- 
Ment links the two periods for then, as now, 
New situations and changing times de- 
Manded solutions. 

In 1763 the twin Floridas, East and West, 
Were British owned with St. Augustine and 
Pensacola as capitals. Duplicate colonial 
Sovernments were set up providing for a 
Governor, judges, a council (all appointed 

England) and an assembly elected by the 
freeholders in the Floridas. 

These assemblies were the first lawmak- 
ing bodies elected by Floridians, Because 
the provinces were new and virtually un- 
Settled, the setting of the time for the elec- 
tion of assemblymen was left to the Gover- 
nor 's discretion. 

This time came early in West Florida where 

first assembly met on November 3, 1766, 

& little more than 3 years after the British 
arrived. The council made up the upper 
and the members of the lower house 

Were elected from Pensacola, nearby Camp- 

ll Town, and from Mobile, for West Florida 
extended then to the Mississippi River. 

Little Pensacola was packed with visitors 
during meetings of the assembly. Though 
an air of festivity reigned in the town, the 
assembly conducted its affairs seriously and 
With dignity. The council and assembly to- 
ether varied from 20 to 30 members at dif- 
ferent sessions as no exact number was set 
by law. The Governor called the assembly 
to meet approximately once each year, but at 

ar intervals. 

The weather, too, affected the meetings of 
this early legislature. 

Records of 1778 reveal that the reason of 
No business being done in the house of as- 
sembly from the 9th to the 15th of October 

owing to a very melancholy cause—the 
everest hurricane ever felt or known in this 
Part of the world since West Florida has be- 
longed to the Crown of Great Britain hap- 
Pened on the night of the 9th with such 
istible fury and violence as entirely to 
Sweep away all the wharfs, stores, and houses 
contiguous to the water side, with part of 
the front batteries of the garrison, besides 
destroying several houses and making a gen- 
eral havoc of the ferries in the town of Pen- 
SAcola, All the ships and vessels in the har- 
were either lost, or driven ashore, ex- 
dept His Majesty's sloop of war, the Sylph, 
Which with difficulty rode out the gale. The 
Breat loss of property by this general calam- 
ity affected the whole community and par- 
ly some members of the assembly, 
Which prevented their attending the house 
and therefore it was thought proper to put 
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a stop to going on business till matters were 
a little settled and all the members could 
and with some degree of convenience at- 
tend.” (From the Colonial Office, London, 
as quoted by Clinton N. Howard in Florida 
Historical Quarterly, April 1941.) 

Roads were one of the assembly's first con- 
cerns as none had been built prior to English 
ownership. An old trail between Mobile and 
Pensacola was surveyed and widened to make 
a road for fast travel and mail delivery 
connecting with the ships which docked at 
Pensacola. Troops stationed in the province 
helped to build this first road. 

The construction of government buildings, 
public hospitals and markets; the establish- 
ment of a new court; the drainage of land 
and the regulation of boats using the water- 
ways were subjects of legislation. 

In an attempt at beautification, the as- 
sembly provided for the cleaning of streets 
and requested that landowners cut all offen- 
sive weeds. s 

The number of stores licensed to sell liquor 
in Pensacola was set at three and receipts 
were earmarked to help pay the cost of build- 
ing a public market. 

Salaries for themselves were voted by the 
assemblymen. Each member was to receive 
5 shillings (about $1.25) a day for the days 
he attended sessions and the speaker was re- 
warded with 7 shillings a day, The clerk was 
paid £70 (about $350) annually. Evidently 
he had other means of livelihood as £200 
was considered a living wage at that time. 
By comparison, a cow was given a high value, 
£4, because good livestock was not plentiful. 

The need for wharfs and docks was rec- 
ognized and private business was urged by 
the assembly to invest in these facilities in 
order to take advantage of the potential port 
trade. 

Each of these subjects has its close coun- 
terpart, if not equivalent, today. 

Other laws mirrored the pioneer Florida 
of the 1760's and 1770's. They provided for 
the building of forts and batteries for pro- 
tection against the Indians and from in- 
vasion. 

The sale of rum and other strong liquors 
to the Indians was forbidden in the towns. 
Sales beyond the settlements were not regu- 
lated as catching the culprits in the Florida 
forests and swamps was recognized as well 
nigh impossible. 

Debtors were jailed but the legislature 
kindly arranged that they would be sepa- 
rated from the jailed criminals. 

Butchers were required to hang hides of all 
animals killed in the stockade for 4 hours 
each day, evidently to show the cattle brands, 
in an attempt to prevent thievery. 

Two public baths or washing places were 
provided east and west of Pensacola. 

Laws were translated into French for the 
convenience of the French residents in the 
western part of the Province so that none 
could plead ignorance of the law. 

No assembly was summoned in east Flor- 
ida’s capital, St. Augustine, until 1781, a 
short 2 years before Britain lost the Floridas 
and they reverted to Spain. The Governor 
and the council made the laws, a less com- 
plicated and speedier method than one in- 
volving an assembly. It is likely that this 
feature appealed to the Governor, a former 
military officer, and led him to postpone 
calling an assembly. 

In both East and West Florida the ex- 
penses of government were borne by the 
British Parliament. Consequently no echo of 
the cry, “taxation without representation,” 
heard in the 13 Original Colonies, came from 
Plorida. Although there were quarrels, the 
mother country was better liked in these two 
new provinces and opposition to the Amer- 
ican Revolution burst out in a demonstra- 
tion in St. Augustine where effigies of the 
colonial leaders, John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, were burned in the plaza. 
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The colonial governments of East and West 
Florida were described in a proclamation of 
October 7, 1763, empowering the Governors 
“as soon as the situation and circum- 
stances * * * admit * * to summon and 
call general assemblies of the freeholders and 
planters * * * and by and with the advice 
and consent of the council and assem- 
bly * * to make laws * * as near as 
may be agreeable to the laws * * * of Great 
Britain.“ 

By similar proclamations the basic ideas 
of self-government had been extended to all 
the American colonies and they served even- 
tually as the basis of present-day State gov- 
ments and legislatures. 


Tribute to Harry B. Haines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Paterson Evening News report- 
ing the action of the Passaic County 
Board of Freeholders in paying tribute 
to Harry B. Haines, publisher of the 
Paterson Evening News. 


New Jerseyites who know Mr. Haines 
and his fine efforts in behalf of his city, 
his county and his State recognize that 
this tribute was very well merited in- 
deed. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

County Honors News PUBLISHER 


Members of the Passaic County Board of 
Freeholders yesterday paid a significant trib- 
ute to Harry B. Haines, publisher of the Pat- 
erson Evening News. 

Six members of the board, accompanied by 
County Counsel Harry L. Schoen and County 
Planner Harvey Moskowitz, visited Mr. 
Haines at the News office and presented him 
with an illuminated scroll embodying reso- 
lutions of felicitation on the new News 
Building and the publisher’s contribution to 
the county's welfare. 

BOARD MEMBERS ATTEND 

Present for the ceremonies were Director 
Joseph Lazzara and Freeholders Robert A. 
Roe, Joseph D. Donato, Joseph Ryan, John 
Jay Sullivan, and David Krugman, County 
Counsel Harry L. Schoen, and County Planner 
Harvey Moskowitz. The only board member 
absent was Freeholder Sam Bruno. 

A keynote phrase in the resolution sums 
up the sentiments of the board of free- 
holders better than any other recounting: 

“No man in the city of Paterson has shown 
more faith in the progress and future of the 
city and county than the Honorable Harry 
B. Haines.” 

Read the resolution: “Being cognizant of 
the helpfulness to this county of the Pater- 
son Evening News, and in particular, the 
Honorable Harry B. Haines, does hereby per- 
sonally congratulate the News and the pub- 
lisher upon their great achievement in 
moving into this new and modern building 
where they will continue to serve all people 
in the city of Paterson and the county of 
Passaic with renewed vigor.” 
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THE BOARD'S PRIDE 

In making the presentation, Freeholder 
Director Joseph A, Lazzara said, “We're 
proud to come here to pay you this tribute. 
We know the task you do every day to make 
Paterson and Passaic County a wonderful 
place in which to live.” 

Other members of the board echoed the 
sentiment. 

Mr, Haines responded: 

It's with a deep sense of appreciation that 
I accept this document from men who are 
working to make the county a better place 
in which to live and work. We have a com- 
mon purpose—to help people and to strive 
to make our area the very best possible as 
a place in which to live and to maintain 
progress in the fast-moving tempo of the 
times.” 

Receiving the document in his new office 
was especially meaningful, said Mr. Haines, 
because the News Building epitomized the 
keynote of progress for which, he said, the 
freeholders stand. ; 

“This is it * * * the integral part of my 
life is here” he said, gesturing toward the 
expansive building. 

Lazzara, speaking for the board members, 
said, “I can only say again how very proud 
we are to be able to come here.” 


A TRIBUTE ro FAITH AND DEDICATION 
THE COUNTY OF PASSAIC—STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Resolution 


Whereas the Honorable Harry B. Haines, 
publisher of the Paterson Evening News, re- 
posing great faith and confidence in the 
future of the county of Passaic, has brought 
into being a modern new building at News 
Plaza which is one of the most modern news- 
paper facilities in the country to meet the 
needs of a g area and to further de- 
monstrate his faith in the future of Passaic 
County as the hub of a burgeoning metro- 
politan area; and 

Whereas the new News plant is planned 
to meet present growth and anticipated fu- 
ture expansion and Is the News’ contribution 
to the “Forward Paterson" movement which 
envisions a tremendous growth here and 
which Mr, Haines helped organize; and 

Whereas the said Harry B. Haines has spent 
his entire lifetime exercising his sympathetic 
unders , kindness, keen Judgment and 
great affability; and 

“Whereas during the span of his career he 
has given freely, energetically, and whole- 
heartedly in every endeavor to further the 
interests of the county of Passaic; and 

Whereas no man in the city of Paterson 
has shown more faith in the progress and 
‘the future of the city of Paterson than the 
Honorable Harry B. Haines; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Board of Chosen Freehold- 
ers of the County of Passaic, That this board, 
being cognizant of the helpfulness to this 
county of the Paterson Evening News and, 
in particular, its publisher, the Honorable 
Harry B. Haines, does hereby personally con- 
gratuate the News and the publisher upon 
their great achievement in moving into this 
new and modern building where they will 
continue to serve all people in the city of 
Paterson and the county of Passaic with re- 
newed vigor; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
in full upon the minutes of this session and 
that a certified copy thereof be forwarded to 
the Paterson Evening News and the Hon- 
orable Harry B. Haines. 

The Board of Chosen Freeholders County 
of Passaic, State of New Jersey: Joseph 
A. Lazzar, Sam Bruno, Joseph F, Ryan, 
David Krugman, John Jay Sullivan, 
Robert A. Rose, Director, Jos. D. Do- 
nato, Deputy Director, Harry L. Schoen, 
Counsel. 
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The Peace Corps Physical Training 
Camps in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, since the 
very inception of the Peace Corps, I have 
been a firm supporter of this new con- 
cept in our Government which is pro- 
moting world peace and friendship by 
making available to interested countries 
Americans who would help the people 
of these countries, meet their needs for 
trained manpower, and promote a better 
understanding of the American people. 

A vital part of the training through 
which all volunteers must go is the phys- 
ical conditioning. There are presently 
two camps established near Arecebo in 
Puerto Rico. Recently a member of my 
staff, in order that he might better 
understand the motivation of the volun- 
teers and their training, visited, entirely 
at his own expense, Camp Crozier and 
Camp Radley. 

Upon his return he submitted a report 
to me of his observations. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this report be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report or PAUL GOULDING’S VISIT TO THE 
Peace CORPS PHYSICAL TRAINING CAMPS IN 
PuERTO Rico 
Upon arriving in San Juan, P.R., on Fep- 

ruary 18, I visited the headquarters of the 

Peace Corps there and met with Dr, William 

Craig, director of activities in Puerto Rico 

of the Corps. I found Dr. Craig to be a 

most courteous, intelligent individual who 

spoke with candor about the problems of the 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. He made 

arrangements for me to travel by van to the 

physical training center which is 70 miles 
from San Juan or 20 miles Inland from 

Arecebo. It took about 2½ hours by long, 

tortuous, twisting roads to reach their camps 

up in the mountains. I arrived at Camp 

Radley about 8 in the evening, and at that 

time there was a night panel discussion going 

on in the messhall concerning communism. 

Ali the volunteers attended this meeting. 

After this ended at about 10 p.m., the camp 

became quiet for the evening. 

The next morning at 6 a.m. the camp sud- 
denly became alive with the scurrying of feet 
as all the volunteers raced to get into for- 
mation for physical training calisthenics. 
Volunteers are separated into about seven 
groups based on their age and fitness. After 
approximately 30 minutes of calisthenics, 
rope climbing, etc., all groups ran down a 
long hill and then turned around and went 
back up the hill. The distance and speed 
at which they ran once again was determined 
by their fitness and ability. Men and women 
of all ages participated in both of these ac- 
tivities. Later I found out that the age of 
the men and women varied from 21 to 63 in 
the group at Camp Radley, which num- 
bered about 70. 

After this they retired to the messhall, 
where they were given a substantial break- 
fast. Then they again divided up into 
groups and went on such functions as a 
work party, where the volunteers cut the 
jungle brush which threatens to overflow 
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onto the main road that goes to the camp, 
or they go to the swimming pool to learn 
drown- es, or to a large 
granitelike face of rock which extends 75 to 
100 feet above a road which had been blasted 
out by dynamite and attempt to scale this 
precipice by using mountain-climbing tech- 
niques. 

During my stay I also vited Camp Crozier, 
where I met two Rhode Islanders—Neil Ross. 
of Cranston, and Anthony Gasbarro, of Prov- 
idence. This camp contained about 50 vol- 
unteers and is training these people for 4 
forestry project in the Dominican Republic. 
And, while there I observed a language class 
where they divided the volunteers into small 
groups of five or six and taught them 
verbal idiomatic Spanish. Also, I observed 
the volunteers at Camp Crozier go through 
a “confidence” course, where the Peace Corps 
volunteers learn physical coordination ani 
agility. In fact, during my stay I observed 
practically all the functions of the camps ex- 
cept the treks which are when volunteers in 
groups hike across the jungle to a designa 
spot by using a compass and map and where 
they attempt to eat and live off the land. 

Of course, I was very pleased to meet again 
George Araujo and discuss with him training 
facilities. He stated to me that in his entire 
7T1-professional-fight career, he had never 
worked so hard to prepare himself for any 
fight. And, after seeing the training that 
he was going through, I was apt to believe 
him. The most interesting impression that 
I deduced from my trip was not the actual 
training itself but rather the almost spiritual 
motivation, the dogged determination, the 
initiative, and the enthusiasm of the yolun- 
teers. This zealotlike energy or enth 
radiates to the staff who likewise seem to be 
caught up in the high spirits and esprit de 
corps of the volunteers, 

Frequently I found that at the end of 2 
long, tiring day both volunteers and s 
were still active and then at nighttime were 
still asking each other questions or discuss- 
ing our policies abroad or just actively en, 
joying themselves by playing native games 
the country where they are to work. It i$ 
difficult for me to capture this spirit, but it 
is there. And, it is probably the most under- 
lying factor which helps these men an 
women go at such high speed for 26 days 
without seeming to falter. They are never 
pushed or driven or even cajoled to do any“ 
thing. There isn’t even a group influence: 
Their motivation is simply one of persona! 
conviction on an individual basis and a de- 
sire to do well that which must be done. 
Both the staff and the volunteers put in 3 
16-hour day without hesitation, a day flied 
with activity, imagination, and responsi- 
bility. There would seem to be a great will- 
Ingness to learn, to work, and to serve. 
talked to many volunteers and found that 
they were not necessarily a group motiva 
entirely by intellectual, idealistic thinking 
but rather by more realistic thoughts, su 
as the desire to help those in need throug! 
out the world and at the same time by ex- 
ample, apostles of freedom. 


More Support for Truth in Lending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


5 or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 


Chicago Daily Defender recently ran an 
editorial in support of the principle of 
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full and clear disclosure of credit costs 
to consumers which S, 750, the truth in 
lending bill, would require. I am 
pleased that this outstanding newspaper 
Which has national circulation has come 
Out for this principle and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial of March 
26 be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 
[Prom the Daily Defender, Mar. 26, 1963 

INSTALLMENT CREDIT 

“Interest is the rent you pay for the use 
Of borrowed money.“ This, in effect, is the 
Way some of the writers on economics put 
the subject. 

A few years ago many people in America 
did not seem to care how much interest they 
Were paying so long as they could get a car, 
& television, a fur coat; or a trip to Europe 
On time. They wanted only to know the 
amount of the down payment and the 
Monthly installments. 

Today that mood seems to be changing. 
In addition to ordinary installment pur- 

and finance company personal loans 

have come revolving credit plans, 

t accounts, and other innovations. 
with these, the consumer begins to 
Wonder just how much he is paying for 


Federal Reserve Board has endorsed, 


the general policy of a bill in Congress by 
Our Senator Paul. Dovaias to require full 
and clear disclosure of consumer credit costs. 

If a loan rate is 2 percent a month, not 
every borrower stops to think that this 
amounts to 24 percent a year. The most 
effective legislation probably would be to 
Tequire interest charges to be stated as an 
annual rate on unpaid balances. In fact, 
some States have such laws. 


U.S. Base Rights in the Azores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


) 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the original Clay report on foreign aid 
enly stated that the United States 

Paid the Portuguese Government for base 
Tights on the Azores and this was prop- 
erly corrected by the State Department. 
Having been stationed on these delight- 
ful islands during part of World War 
II my interest in them is a natural one. 
can assure my colleagues that a visit 
to the Azores is a wonderful experi- 
ence, one that I recommend to all. 
Its beauty is matched by the warmth of 
ts people. I might add that it is also 
One of our most valuable bases and be- 
Cause of this we owe a great deal to the 
oe eee which we should never for- 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
on this error and correction. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

ERROR ON PORTUGAL 


Speaking through Press Officer Lincoln 
White, the State Department has made a 
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timely correction of an error in the Clay 
Committee's report on foreign aid. The error 
is the report's statement that Portugal has 
already been “more than adequately com- 
pensated” for the base rights it has granted 
the United States in the Azores. 

Actually, as Mr. White has explained, the 
Portuguese have neither asked for nor re- 
ceived any compensation in connection with 
this important understanding between them 
and our own country. It is unfortunate 
that the Clay Committee has suggested 
otherwise at a time when there are delicate 
negotiations to renew the rights Lisbon 
granted years ago without asking a nickel 
tor them. 

In the circumstances, the State Depart- 
ment has done well to set the record 
straight, What must be hoped for is that 
the Portuguese will understand that the 
error in the Committee’s report was a sort 
of slip of the pen. Certainly it should have 
no bearing on current talks to keep America 
in the Azores for the defense of the free 
world, 

UNITED STATES DENIES PAYING PORTUGAL FOR 
Base 


The State Department, taking issue with 
part of the Clay report on foreign aid, yes- 
terday said the United States- does not pay 
Portugal for U.S, base rights in the Azores. 

A foreign aid advisory committee, headed 
by Gen. Lucius D, Clay, said in a report is- 
sued over the weekend: 

“Every effort should be made to reduce 
assistance to foreign countries in return for 
these (base) rights, especially Spain and 
Portugal, which are already more than ade- 
quately compensated.” 

State Department Press Officer Lincoln 
White said that Portugal has not asked for 
or received U.S. aid in return for the Azores- 
base rights granted to the United States 
since 1951. The United States is currently 
seeking a renewal of the rights. 

White said Marshall plan aid to Portugal 
ended in 1951, arms help extended to Portu- 
gal is due to her membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and surplus 
food aid to Portugal is a program carried out 
by voluntary relief agencies. 


Helen Harriman Keith, Massachusetts’ 
Cherry Blossom Princess for 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or . 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesddy, April 3, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts is proud to 
take part with delegations from every 
section of our great Nation in the annual 
Cherry Blossom Festival here in Wash- 
ington, 

I am especially delighted that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts will be 
represented by Helen Harriman Keith, 
18-year-old daughter of my good friend 
and colleague from Massachusetts Con- 
gressman HAsTINGS Kerr and his wife. 

Congressman KEITEH’s daughter, as you 
know Mr. Speaker, has been selected by 
the Massachusetts Society of Washing- 
ton, D.C., as the Commonwealth’s cherry 
blossom princess for 1963. I commend 
the society for its good judgment. Helen 
is a natural and I am certain she will 


‘brighten the festival with her charm, 


beauty, dignity, and poise. - 


were unable to buy them. 
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Helen is a freshman at the University 
of Vermont. The pretty, blue-eyed, 
brown-haired daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith, of West Bridgewater, Mass., is the 
older of two daughters. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Northfield School for Girls 
and her interests include riding, swim- 
ming, and skiing. She hopes one day 
to follow her father into the field of 
government, and is majoring in political 
science at the University of Vermont, his 
alma mater. 

Massachusetts is proud and fortunate 
to have such-a lovely representative in 
peel Cherry Blossom Festival ac- 

es. 


The Government and U.S, Agricultural 
Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article written by Senator 
Kart Monopt, for the Aberdeen American 
News, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Portions of 
the article were published in the farm 
edition of that paper on March 24. 

The artigle, as written by Senator 
Munopt, presents a great deal of informa- 
tion about the operations of our Public 
Law 480 program and I commend it to 
the reading of all my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT AND U.S. AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
PORTS By Hon. KARL E. MUNDT, REPUBLICAN, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
With the beginning of this session of the 

88th Congress, and at the request of the 

leadership of the Republican Party I was 
advanced from the Agriculture Committee of 
the Senate to the Foreign Policy Committee. 

This has now given me an opportunity to 

look back to my service on the Agriculture 

Committee with some degree of perspective. 
In my opinion the single most important 

piece of legislation approved during my 14 

years, service on the Agriculture Committee 

is the Agriculture Trade and Development 

Act of 1954 of which I was cosponsor, I feel 

that the single act known all over the world 

as Public Law 480—or the food-for-peace 
program—has done more for U.S. foreign re- 
lations and for U.S. agriculture than any 
other single piece of agriculture legislation. 

It is a potent instrument in our search for 

a better world in which to live. 

When the 83d Congress authorized, and 
President Eisenhower signed Public Law 480 
into law not one of us could have envisioned 
the long list of major accomplishments of 
this legislation. Neither could we föresee 
the variety of interests this act would serve. 

Among current U.S. operations are foreign 
currency sales under title I and other activi- 
ties under Public Law 480, which represent 
for the United States an unusual but effec- 
tive opportunity to use our bounty as food 
for peace. We turned to foreign currency 
sales when we found that many friendly 
countries needing and wanting our products 
It wasn’t that 
the United States was short of farm prod- 
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ucts—far from it. Neither did the dificulty 
trace to prices, because we had reduced the 
export prices to the world level for our sur- 
pluses. The trouble was dollars—or, rather, 
a lack of them. Under laws and regulations 
existing prior to 1954, we could sell our ex- 
cess products only for dollars. Countries 
lacking dollars couldn't buy. 

Section 2 of Public Law 480 spelled out 
the policy of the Congress. It follows: 

“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to expand international trade 
among the United States and friendly na- 
tions, to facilitate the convertibility of cur- 
rency, to promote the economic stability of 
American agriculture and the national wel- 
fare, to make maximum efficient use of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in further- 
ance. of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and to stimulate and facilitate the 
expansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States 
by providing a means whereby surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in excess of the usual 
marketings of such commodities may be sold 
through private trade channels, and foreign 
currencies accepted in payment therefor. It 
is further the policy to use foreign curren- 
cles which accrue to the United States under 
this act to expand international trade, to 
encourage economic development, to pur- 
chase strategic materials, to pay U.S. obli- 
gations abroad, to promote collective 
strength, and to foster in other ways the 
foreign policy of the United States.“ 

Under Public Law 480 four different means 
are authorized for the disposal of the bounty 
of our farms into useful avenues abroad. 
The most important in terms of volume is 
the sale for foreign currencies under title I 
to friendly countries. Title II authorizes 
grants of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks of farm products for famine relief 
and other assistance, including economic de- 
velopment. Under title III, CCC-owned com- 
modities are authorized for domestic and 
foreign donation programs and for barter 
for an equal value of strategic or other ma- 
terials. Title IV provides for long-term sales 
of agricultural commodities on a long-term 
dollar credit basis. 

This law has been amended seven times and 
in each case has provided for additional au- 
thorization. The most recent amendment, 
approved August 8, 1961, extended the leg- 
islation until December 31, 1964. 

It is important to note that these foreign 
currency sales represent extra marketings for 
the United States and extra consumption 
for the recipent countries. That’s because 
the bulk of the commodities sold for foreign 
currencies go to underdeveloped countries, 
which lack funds to buy in the world mar- 
ket. In the absence of a foreign currency 
sales program, the underdeveloped countries 
would be unable to buy as much food and 
fiber as at present and American farm prod- 
uct surpluses would be very much larger 
than they are now. The whole operation 
fits in with the food-for-peace concept. 

This program is tangible recognition that 
availability of food and fiber are basic es- 
sentials if underdeveloped countries are to 
move upward to becoming economically de- 
veloped. This food-for-peace program re- 
flects our outstanding ability as the world's 
greatest agricultural producer. This is a 
field in which the Soviets cannot compete. 
With the fruits of our soil, climate, industry, 
science, and technology we are giving ex- 
pression to our ability to help meet human 
needs and promote human development both 
at home and among friendly neighbors 
abroad. 

To American farmers who are producing 
quantities of food and fiber in much greater 
quantities than can be consumed here, this 
program has provided additional export out- 
lets for over $9 billion worth of agricultural 
commodities. More wheat has moved under 
this program than the combined harvests of 
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the last 2 years. The equivalent of over 300 
Million bushels of soybeans have been ex- 
ported in the form of vegetable oil. Exports 
under this law have accounted for 27 percent 
of total agricultural exports in the last 8 
years, 

Every major commodity is represented in 
these sales—wheat, feed grains, edible oils, 
cotton, tobacco, dried milk, fruits, meat, 
poultry, and many more. This program has 
been in operation in dollar-short countries 
having a total population of 1.4 billion per- 
sons, The biggest participant is India which 
has entered into agreements to purchase 
commodities valued at over $2 billion. Other 
large purchasers have been Pakistan, Yugo- 
slavia, Spain, Poland, the United Arab Re- 
public, Turkey, Brazil, and Indonesia. 

Over the years this program has enabled 
countries to purchase with their own cur- 
rency far more than would have been pos- 
sible if payment with dollars had been nec- 
essary. These currencies have been used in 
many ways beneficial to both the United 
States and the purchasing country. The 
United States has used a portion of the 
funds to finance its expenses in these coun- 
tries including military assistance, market 
development and research. Good use has 
been put to the funds in developing and 
expanding markets for U.S. agricultural 
products. 

The poultry market in West Germany was 
developed through the initial use of sales of 
poultry under Public Law 480, and subse- 
quent expenditure of funds for market de- 
velopment purposes. Foreign trade, fair 
exhibits and trade centers showing U.S. 
products have been utilized as a means of 
advertising our products. 

Also, experience has indicated that coun- 
tries that have begun to use and know U.S. 
products as a result of the foreign currency 
purchase, later on become good dollar cus- 
tomers when their foreign exchange situation 
makes this feasible. For example, Japan 
which started out as a purchaser under title 
I of Public Law 480 is our biggest dollar 
market for farm products. Soybean oil was 
originally purchased by Spain from the 
United States for pesetas. It has now be- 
come the largest dollar buyer of this com- 
modity, Italy, similarly, has become a 
leading commercial outlet for U.S. Hard 
wheats. 

This special export program enables us to 
help meet the food needs of the developing 
nations, and at the same time permits us 
to find a useful outlet for our abundant 
production. This is all to the good. Public 
Law 480 is such legislation. It is no discredit 
to the surplus disposal aspect of the law 
that it also meets the needs of our friends 
abroad. And it is no discredit to its foreign 
policy attributes that it also helps move our 
heavy inventories. That the law serves two 
purposes rather than one does not diminish 
the importance of either. 

This program has helped turn our large 
supplies into an asset. At one time we looked 
upon our agricultural surpluses almost 
wholly as a problem. Now we can see that 
part of the abundance made possible by our 
efficient agriculture is serving us well in the 
area of foreign policy. 5 

With respect to the food - for- peace pro- 
gram. I must conclude: ‘ 

First, the program has been a success in 
improving the diets of millions of people 
living in poverty. 

Second, the program has prevented an in- 
ternal explosion or complete collapse of sev- 
eral of the farm programs as they affect cer- 
tain commodities. The outstanding example 
of this is with respect to wheat. We all may 
ask ourselves with candor what the explosive 
impacts of an additional 2 billion bushels 
of wheat in Government hands would have 
been. What type of farm and area reor- 
ganization would have been necessary? 

Third, farmers are getting higher per unit 
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prices in the open market as a result of Pub- 
lic Law 480 program, and 

Fourth, finally, our abundant food supply 
is the most potent weapon available for in- 
telligent and constructive use among the 
developing nations in the cold war. A 

For the Nation as a whole, the equivalent 
of 1 acre out of every 5 harvested moved into 
export channels. The production from 63 
million acres of U.S. cropland moved abroad 
in 1961-62. Exports accounted for over half 
the output of wheat; about 40 percent of 
the tallow and nonfat dry milk production; 
about one-third of the soybeans; one-fourth 
the rye, and one-fifth of the barley produc- 
tion. 

The bounty produced by the American 
farmers, who are the most efficient in the 
world, enables us to be the world's largest 
exporter of farm products. By moving an 
average of 12 ships a day, U.S. farmers were 
able to export over $5.1 billion worth of farm 
products in 1961-62, For South Dakota, the 
value of exports was about $46 million. This 
is of great significance to the people of South 
Dakota. 

Of the $5.1 billion of U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports in 1961-62, a record of $3.5 billion were 
commercial sales for dollars, and $1.6 billion 
moved under Public Law 480 and AID pro- 
grams—foreign currency sales, donations, 
barter, and long-term supply and dollar 
credit sales. Recent export gains stem main- 
ly from dollar sales. 

Our major commercial markets in fiscal 
year 1962 were the European Economic Com- 
munity, Canada, Japan, and the United 
Kingdom. These areas took 76 percent of 
all agricultural exports for dollars, while 
other West European countries, excluding the 
United Kingdom, bought another 8 percent. 
The Common Market countries took $1.2 bil- 
lion, about one-third of all dollar sales. 

For several years I have been stdying the 
progress of the Common Market, especially 
as it moves toward a common agricultural 
policy. I am deeply concerned by the grow- 
ing evidence that the EEC is leaning toward 
protectioning trade restrictive policy oriented 
toward itself. In the last tariff negotiations 
the EEC refused to give fixed tariff binding 
on agricultural imports of many competitive 
products. These include wheat, wheat flour, 
poultry, and most meat items. These com- 
modities comprise about 40 percent of the 
exports to the Common Market. Further- 
more, EEC is in the process of developing ® 
protective system based on yariable import 
levies. In the case of poultry the variable 
levy is linked with minimum import oF 
“gate” prices. 

The variable levy system equalizes the val- 
ue of the imported product by bringing its 
price up to the price of competing items pro” 
duced in the Common Market, For example 
a German importer may want to buy corn 
from an American exporter. However, the 
importer must pay the German Government 
a levy that brings the importer’s total cost 
of imported grain to at least the level of 
German produced grain, Because this sy5 
tem cancels out any price advantage to the 
importer of U.S, corn, he tends to buy Ger- 
man grain to the extent that it is available. 
Under such a system there can be no pricé 
competition from imports with grain pro- 
duced in the Common Market. 

For an important group of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts such as soybeans, meal, cotton, tallow: 
hides and skins, and fruit and vegetable 
products, we fared well in the negotiations. 
Many of the duty-free or low tariff binding® 
previously existing in individual EEC coun” 
tries, were carried over into the Common 
Market, and, for the group, the tariff levels 
fixed were generally satisfactory. For these 
items which comprise about half our exports 
to the Common Market last year, we can look 
forward to a growing volume of exports in 
the years ahead. 

High-level internal target prices imple- 
mented by varlable levies and minimum im- 
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Port prices give EEC producers a degree of 
Protection which is detrimental to all. This 
Situation is serious. The poultry regula- 
tions are illustrative of this fact. They com- 
bine excessive minimum import or gate prices 
With variable levies. Germany is our most 
important poultry customer in the Common 
Market. Through a combination of levies 
Made up of the difference between the offer- 
ing price and the minimum import price, and 
& series of other levies, there are collected 
total import charges which have nearly tre- 
bied the import levies. Our markets are 
shrinking fast. 

U.S. flour millers have been adversely 
affected by Common Market regulations 
through loss of exports. Practically all 
U.S. flour exports to the EEC have been 

to the Netherlands. This was valued 
at about $7 million in 1961-62, Here is what 
_ happened. First, there was set a thresh- 
hold price, Then, there was added a margin 
for milling plus an additional amount to pro- 
tect EEC millers, less an allowance to offset 
returns from bran sales, minus a consumer 
flour subsidy. Quite a complicated formula, 
isn’t it? What did it mean? First, the Com- 
Mon Market levy which had been $14 per ton 
Was more than tripled, Second, it practi- 
Cally shut off this export business. 
Also, I am greatly concerned about the pro- 
Posed increase in import duty on crude soy- 
and cottonseed oil entering the Com- 
mon Market. The proposed levy will double 
rate from 5 percent to 10 percent ad 
Valorem. European oilseed crushers have 
&Ccess to U.S. soybeans with no import duty. 
provides them with a basic source of 
Taw material which can be converted into 
oil and meal. It would appear equi- 
table that no special favors should be made 
for European crushers, and that soybean and 
Cottonseed oil should enter free of duty, 
Just as soybeans are. 
The crucial elements are the internal 
t prices or support prices to be estab- 
for grains by the Community. These 
will give us the as to the di- 
rection which agricultural policies of the 
unity take. If these price targets are 
established at unreasonably high levels, then 
Uneconomic production within the Com- 
Munity will be substituted for imports from 
friendly supplying nations. Consumer prices 
Or animal products within the Community 
Will be unnecessarily increased and imports 
Of feedgrains, dairy, and livestock products 
Will gradually disappear. 
If the United States and other agricultural 
nations are to be assured an op- 
Portunity to sell in the EEC markets, it is 
Of major importance that these price goals 

Set at moderate levels. 

The United States will bring a new tool in 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, to future 

tiations with respect to trade matters 

th other nations. This act provides the 

ework for U.S. participation in trade 

tions. One of the mandates of this 

law is to maintain access to export markets 

or all our products industrial as well as 

agricultural. 

This Congress stated its purposes in pass- 

ing the Trade Expansion Act, as follows: 

trade agreements affording mutual 

trade benefits, to stimulate the economic 

of the United States and maintain 

and enlarge foreign markets for American 

Products, to strengthen economic relations 

With foreign countries through the develop- 

t of open and nondiscriminatory trading 

the free world, and to prevent Communist 
economic penetration.” 

Section 252 of this act directs the Presi- 
dent to take all feasible and appropriate 
Steps to eliminate unjustifiable import re- 
Strictions maintained by any country 
US, agricultural products. Such steps may 

ude retaliatory action against imports 

the country in question and withhold- 

ing of concessions and most-favored-nation 
treatment from that country. 
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Fundamentally, I am opposed to an ap- 
parent increase in agricultural protectionism 
by the Common Market. I believe that it is 
essential that the EEC fully understands our 
determination to hold on to our traditional 
markets. 

While the Common Market takes about a 
third of the farm products we sell for dol- 
lars—we should not forget- that other free 
world countries take two-thirds. We should 
review and strengthen our trade ties with 
the rest of the free world. 

In fiscal 1962, sales to the Outer Seven 
countries of Western Europe amounted to 
$719 million, including $460 million to the 
United Kingdom. Sales to Japan totaled 
$485 million, and to Canada $430 million, 

There are substantial opportunities for ex- 
pansion in our trade with most of these 
areas, Japan, for example, is a rapidly 
growing market for our feedgrains and soy- 
beans. She could take more if her tariffs 
were cut further. Canada could take more 
of our poultry, especially turkeys. Recent 
events have emphasized the need for 
strengthening all our trade ties, so that our 
eggs are not all in one basket. 

In my opinion, we must be completely 
realistic in our approach to Common Market 
trade. I think that we can obtain access to 
the Common Market, but it requires shrewd, 
tough negotiating. In my new position as a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I will insist that this be done. 


National Conservation Organization 
Supports Oregon Dunes Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the Nation’s leading conservation 
organizations, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, took notice at its recent annual 
convention of the necessity for action to 
establish a shoreline recreation area at 
the Oregon Dunes and elsewhere in the 
Nation. This endorsement by a devoted 
group of conservationists is greatly ap- 
preciated by me in connection with the 
bill I have introduced—S. 1137—to es- 
tablish the Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore. 


I ask consent to include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp with my remarks a 
copy of the National Wildlife Federation 
resolution, and editorials and news arti- 
cles from the Eugene Register Guard, 
the Oregonian, and the Coos Bay World 
concerning recent developments on the 
Oregon Dunes Seashore proposal. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and related items were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESERVATION OF SHORELINE AREAS 

Whereas the immediate preservation of 
suitable shoreline areas is viewed as neces- 
sary for a program of varied public outdoor 
recreational opportunities; and 

Whereas the acquisition of such suitable 
shoreline areas can be assured only through 
coordinated and cooperative long-range 
planning; and 

Whereas to be most beneficial such areas 
should be situated near large population 
centers and thus are the subject of many 
competing demands; and 
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Whereas the need for shoreline preserva- 
tion is acute: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, -That the National Wildlife 
Federation in annual convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., hereby urges 
the U.S. Department of the Interior to as- 
sume a vigorous leadership in the preserva- 
tion of shoreline recreation areas for public 
use and that immediate attention be directed 
to establishment, either by the Federal Gov- 
ernment solely or in cooperation with ap- 
propriate State agencies, of these proposed 
areas: Fire Island on the south shore of Long 
Island. N..; Assateague Island, Md. and Va,; 
the extension of Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore, N.C.; Channel Islands, Calif.; the 
Oregon Dunes, Oreg.; Sleeping Bear Dunes, 
Mich.; and Pictured Rocks, Mich. 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard] 
MAURINE Revises DUNES BUL 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—Senator MAURINE NEU- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon,, Tuesday in- 
troduced her Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore bill with modifications which repre- 
sent concessions to private property owners 
in the area who opposed her earlier bill. 

The new Neuberger bill contains these sub- 
stantial changes: 

It would not include all the land around 
Woahink and Siltcoos Lakes where many 
homes are situated, but it would include the 
western shoreline of these lakes so as to guar- 
antee public access from the park for boat- 
ing or swimming. This means that about 
7,000 acres less private land in the vicinity 
of these two lakes would be included in the 
park under her new bill, as compared with 
previous versions, 

The Federal Government would not be 
granted the power to condemn improved 
residential property, so that any home owner 
who wound up inside the park could remain 
there as long as he chose not to sell to the 
Government. The Government would have 
condemnation authority over commercial 
property, however. 

The park would be longer than earlier ver- 
sions by including the dunes that extend 
along the coast almost to the mouth of Coos 
Bay, making a park about 40 miles long and 
42,000 acres in size. Virtually all this addi- 
tional land is now under Forest Service 
jurisdiction. 

“This new legislation will give Oregon and 
the Nation a seashore area of unparalleled 
beauty, with proper protection for its scenic, 
scientific, and recreation values,“ the Sena- 
tor said. “In addition to the magnificent 
beach area, the boundaries would include all 
or part of 14 lakes.” 

The boundary which Mrs. NEUBERGER has 
sharply changed in the vicinity of the lakes 
comes off the southeast corner of Honeyman 
State Park due south through Woahink Lake 
and into Siltcoos Lake, then bends eastward 
through the heart of Siltcoos Lake, then 
south, and emerges along the Southern Pa- 
cific spur line near the southern edge of the 
lake. Then it breaks westward toward 
Highway 101. 

“This new version excludes from boundaries 
of the new national park unit the highly de- 
veloped residential and summer homes sec- 
tion of Woahink and Siltcoos Lakes,” she told 
the Senate. “Moreover, this new bill pro- 
hibits the Secretary of the Interior from ac- 
quiring improved residential property by con- 
demnation. Property of this type within the 
boundaries of the national seashore can only 
be acquired by exchange, purchase, or 
donation.” 

The bill defines improved property as a de- 
tached, one-family dwelling built or started 
before March 1, 1963, and such land as the 
National Park Service may designate to be 
“reasonably necessary for the enjoyment of 
the dwelling” for residential noncommercial 
use. 
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Mrs, NeuBERcER’s bill would include land on 
both sides of Highway 101 for a stretch of 
about 10 miles, from the point where the 
road emerges from Honeyman Park to its 
bend eastward just south of Tahkenitch Lake. 
Her bill carries no provision for possible ac- 
quisition of Tahkenitch Lake's surrounding 
properties, where a tree farm is located, as did 
earlier bills. It provides public access to the 
lake on the west shore. 

“In redrafting this legislation, I have en- 
deavored to meet all the various points of 
view that have been expressed and, in the 
process, to make certain that we will protect 
an important scenic and recreational re- 
source, while at the same time promoting 
both economic and stability in this 
important area along the Pacific Coast,” she 
said. 

Like Duncan's bill, hers provides for hunt- 
ing and fishing in the park under Oregon 
State law, 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
Mar. 13, 1963] 


UDALL IN PORTLAND To Vistt DUNES PARK 
AREA 


Secretary of Interior Stewart L. Udall flew 
into Portland Tuesday night and said he 
was "quite optimistic” about the creation of 
an Oregon Dunes National Seashore Park. 

The Secretary said that he believed “we're 
on the verge of legislation” to establish the 
proposed park but that some “intricate” de- 
talls were still to be ironed out. 

PROPOSAL STALLED 


Udall said he will visit the dunes area— 
a strip of land in Lane and Douglas Coun- 
tles between Florence and Reedsport—with 
Senator MAURINE B. NEUBERGER Wednesday. 

The proposal has been stalled in the past 
by local opposition to the size of the park 
and whether to include Siltcoos, Tahkenitch 
and other fresh water lakes east of highway 
101, among other things, and no bill has 
been introduced so far in this session of 
Congress. 

The Secretary said he has viewed maps of 
the dunes territory in Senator WAYNE L. 
Morse’s office in Washington, and said he 
thought Representative Rosert B. DUNCAN 
of Oregon's Fourth District has worked hard 
for the project, 

From the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, 

s Mar. 23, ] 


Support FOR PRESERVATION 


We were glad to see Senator MAURINE 
Nevupercer and Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall arrange to tose the ball of the dunes- 
seashore issue to the people throughout the 
State of Oregon and the Nation as a whole, 
preliminary to the congressional resolution 
of the long-debated question. It has been 
logical, over the many months stretching 
into years that the argument has flared up 
sporadically, that local interests would be 
the most concerned. Practical, self-interest 
issues have a way of taking precedence over 
abstractions, public principles, and moral 
values. We can talk valiantly about what 
we owe our neighbors, humanity, and future 
generations, but let's not tromp on my cab- 
bage patch or kick over my sandpile while 
we are doing it. 

The past week or so has seen the issue 
lobbed over the local back fences, where the 
debate often has sounded like narrow bick- 
ering, into the broader area of public pol- 
icy. Statewide press and television cover- 
age is doing much to define the broad issues 
inherent in the controversy—significant is- 
sues, expressed in a generally wholesome 
controversy. 

The World has, from the outset, consist- 
ently maintained the righteousness of the 

to establish a National Park Serv- 
ice protective jurisdiction over a dunes- 
seashore area. With camera and typewriter, 
we have urged favorable consideration of 
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a measure adequate to Insure that not only 
this generation, but future generations 
would know the joy of an unspoiled seashore, 
the charm of a wooded area secluded by 
natural clumps of rhododendron, huckle- 
berry bush, and ferns, 

The past 5-year period has demonstrated 
the speed with which our industrial civiliza- 
tion can encroach on the natural area. We 
have seen Industries spread over water- 
fronts; we have been the blacktop of in- 
dustrial plants and parking lots take over 
sandy shorelines, and housing developments 
push back the wooded areas surrounding 
Zur growing communities, 

Industry, such as the International Paper 
Co. complex on the Umpqua shoreline at 
Gardiner, or the Menasha plant at North 
Bend, can have a functional beauty of its 
own. 

A well-planned housing development, 
with ordered lawns, graceful contours of 
geometrically spaced streets, can have 
beauty—as a housing development. Even 
a shopping center can be a thing of archi- 
tecutral charm. 

But they do not replace the grove of 
conifers aaginst the sand dune, or the wa- 
terfall tumbling from the spring about the 
sandstone cliff, or the place where the fox- 
gloves’ spires spread over the hillside, and 
the trilltums grow in the musty leaf mold 
in the spring. 

These features of our Oregon coastal area 
are assets that, once traded for blacktop 
and housing projects, cannot be recovered. 
And when they are used up, there aren't any 
more. 

The few thousand acres involved in the 
dunes-seashore program represent a minor 
fraction of land resource. Devoting it to 
recreation and the scenic wonders of our 
special geological creation will make for a 
balanced economy, as well as a balanced 
concept of living for our people. 

Our advocacy of the National Park Service 
program for the dunes-seashore area in no 
way reflects on the work of the U.S. Forest 
Service, in whose Siuslaw National Forest 
much of the proposed unified recreation area 
lies. No one who has visited the Crater Lake 
camp, or the Tahkenitch camp, can feel any- 
thing but appreciation and respect for the 
manner in which the Forest Service ranger 
crews have provided camping and recreation 
facilities compatible with the utmost natural 
integrity of the land. 

Our concern is not for the Job they would 
do for our generation, but for the future. 
The very concept of multiple use of our 
forest lands which makes the Forest Service 
a tremendous force for balanced manage- 
ment of the forest land resource could cease 
to be a virtue if the dunes and seashore area 
should become the target of future com- 
mercial or industrial use pressures. 

We hope that the Congress will act favor- 
ably on whichever bill sponsored by Senator 
MAURINE NEUBERGER and Representative ROB- 
ert B. DUNCAN provides the maximum meas- 
ure of recreational and scenic land use of the 
dunes-seashore area now, and the maximum 
protection possible for the benefit of future 
generations, ` 


Newsday: American History Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, News- 


day, which has sponsored an American 
history contest every month since Sep- 
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tember, recently announced the winners 
of their January contest. They are Mar- 
garet McGarry, a senior at Sacred Heart 
Academy in Hempstead, and James 
Steinman, a sophomore at Hewlett High 
School in Hewlett Harbor, N.Y. The 
topic they wrote on was the “Three 
Greatest American Inventions.” Note- 
worthy is the fact that their essays em- 
phasized abstract principles ranging 
from American democracy to freedom of 
the nonconformist, rather than the me- 
chanical devices of our past. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing my remarks, the text of the two win- 
ning essays of the January contest be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINNING ESSAYS IN NEWSDAY CONTEST NAME 
“Tre THREE GREATEST AMERICAN INVENTIONS 


(By James Steinman) 


The word, “invention,” derived from the 
Latin, “invenio,” literally means “a coming 
upon.“ The connotation of this word, in es- 
sence, implies a discovery that is new oF 
original, Yet, with the exception of the 
wheel, there seems to be no invention totally 
new, for each inventor has bullt imagina- 
tively upon the scientific or intellectual con- 
clusions of his predecessors. 

From the mass of great American inven- 
tions, I might have chosen three, such as 
the electric light, the telegraph, or the steam- 
boat. Upon close scrutiny, however, these 
‘achievements, magnificent though they are. 
seem neither as original nor as specifically 
American as the ones which I have chosen. 
Before Robert Fulton's Clermont could steam 
down the Hudson, James Watt had produced 
his steam engine in England; before Samuel 
B. Morse's telegraph in America, came the 
English Charles Wheatstone’s magnetic tele- 
graph; and before Thomas A. Edison's elec- 
tric light could be presented to the world 
the Englishman Faraday, the Frenchman 
Ampere and the Italian Volta had to contrib- 
ute their experiments in electricity. How- 
ever, the three greatest inventions which I 
have chosen are basically principles, not ob- 
jects. They are American democracy, mass 
production, and the American system of edu- 
cation. 

‘These are inventions in the literal sense of 
the word. All are the objects of inductiv® 
and deductive reasoning, in a society of en- 
lightenment, by men who came upon them 
just as Morse came upon his telegraph, or as 
Edison came upon his electric bulb, They 
are American in the true sense of the word: 
for at this time they exist in their most per- 
fected state in America. Most important. 
they are original because they are not mere 
material applications of scientific principles, 
but great ideas formed from the intellectual 
fusion of ethical principles. And, who would 
deny that ideas have a more profound effect 
on society than objects? 


BIRTH OF DEMOCRACY 


It is true that democracy had its birth in 
Greece, but it was not a complete idea then. 
its benefits having been denied to all women, 
slaves, and foreigners living there. It did not 
really come to fruition until it reached th® 
fertile soll of America, with its mixed racial 
seeds. We may not have a wholly perfect 
democracy, yet it comes nearer to a repre” 
sentative form of government than any o 
in a world where monarchies still exist in- 
side democracies, and autocracies flourish in 
so-called republics. 

Democracy would be meaningless in itself 
without the discovery of mass production 
methods to insure equal employment to mil- 
lions of people, and to return to them the 
enormous fruits of their labors. Our dyna- 
mos, built on many streams, our textile 
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Mills, and our assembly-line techniques have 
Made food, clothing, and the luxuries of 
automobiles, washing machines, and refriger- 
ators available to everyone. To those who 
Would assail mass production as anticulture, 
I would point out that the freedom from con- 
tinual drudgery and the extra leisure time 
accruing therefrom are, for the first time, 
affording people of every class the means and 
Opportunity of entering the cultural world. 

Our third great invention Is our system of 
Compulsory and free education. Nowhere 
else in the world is so much education given 
to so many people. Perhaps the charge will 
be made that the quality of education is 
higher in Europe. That may be true, but 
Since only a small proportion of the popula- 
tion profits by it, education there has become 
an inbred thing, offering little or no com- 
Munication with the masses. No other coun- 
try except America spends so much money 
on its schools—elementary, secondary, and 
even college level. Education, available to 
all, arouses intellectual curiosity and helps 
in the understanding and solution of prob- 
lems, in the promulgation of ideas and 
ideals. 

Out of this fusion of democratic ideals, 
Mass production methods to assure employ- 
Ment, and the education with which to ex- 
tract the ultimate from them both, have 
Come America’s greatest contributions to the 
World. 

WINNING Essays IN Newspay Contest NAME 
“THe THREE GREATEST AMERICAN INVENTIONS” 


(By Margaret McGarry) 

Before him stretched a vast wilderness— 
Taw, new, untouched. He reached down and 
Picked up a handful of dirt. It slipped 

gh his fingers, feeling soft and warm. 
was his land—his to dream about, to 
with, to mold and shape. But this man 
Was of a cursed race that had been mocked 
and scorned and laughed at in derision for 
Centuries. This was a man with soft hands 
and gentle eyes. This man was a dreamer, 
and this was a land of dreams. He could 
not know it, but some day this land would 
Eve to a weary world three very precious 
Bifts, gifts that were his dreams come 
They would be three timeless inven- 
They would not be mechanical, con- 
of bolts and metal, but rather 
that men would find good—worth 
living for, worth fighting for and, if neces- 
sary, worth dying for. And who can question 
that they are truly America's “inventions,” 
for is not an invention simply some- 
new brought into existence by some- 
One with a dream? These three inventions 
are the dignity of the dreamer, the freedom 
the nonconformist and the nobility of 
laborer. 
In a materialistic world such as ours, 
are a very dear commodity, a lux- 
Ury that only the idle have time in which 
Our smug, sophisticated little 
5-percent security philosophy has dis- 
the dreamers of dreams as misfits 
Outcasts. Yet they have a dignity and 
a very special one, for our mighty in- 
dustrial country was conceived and given 
birth by a vision—a vision that some day 
there would be a place where men cold dwell 
equality, governed by truth. American 
died for this dream and American moth- 
ere wept for it. Through blood and battle 
We waxed strong, and this dream became 
A reality, So it was that we gave to the 
World a new value—the dignity of the 
1 We have made our land a haven 
Or those with dreams and we do not mock 
for we know all to well that only a 
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Nation that dreams great and beautiful 
can become truly great and truly 
beautiful. 


FREZDOM TO BE DIFFERENT 


It has often been said that we are a nation 
°f common men, but we are also a nation 
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where a man may be uncommon if he 80 
chooses. There is no official, state-approved 
mold into which our children’s minds are 
pressed. We may search, question, and learn. 
We do not have to be a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. We may be a conservative, a socialist, 
or a liberal. We may not like progressive 
jazz, but it still may be expressed as freely 
as classical music. We do not have to sub- 
scribe to the beliefs of the street corner 
philosopher, but he may still preach what 
he considers the truth. In this lies our 
strength—that all men are equal but not 
common. Our freedom is not only the free- 
dom of the 9 to 5 officeworker, but it is just 
as truly that of the beachcomber, the beat- 
nik, and the angry young man. Proudly do 
we display to the world our greatest free- 
dom the freedom to be different. 

Booker T. Washington once said, “No race 
can prosper until it learns that there is as 
much dignity in tilling a field as in writing 
a poem.” We have learned that lesson and 
given it to the world. It was not so very long 
ago that crude farmers, fresh from their 
plows, bought our freedom with their lives. 
We have never ceased to repay that debt. In 
our land the illiterate factoryworker was 
first given the right to hand together with 
his fellows for the common good. We 
preached the equality of labor and manage- 
ment and acted accordingly. We taught the 
world that there is no disgrace in having 
grime under your fingernails as long as it is 
honest grime. 

These are three very precious inventions, 
to be sure, for in these few simple things we 
find the basic concept of our way of life— 
that there is a spark of divinity in the hu- 
man being. Every man has a dignity that 
is his right and heritage. This is America's 

-greatest dream, America's greatest gift, 
America's greatest invention. 


Senator Vance Hartke Winning Nation- 
wide Acclaim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the exceptionally able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], one of this country’s most tire- 
less and dedicated public officials, is cap- 
turing the imagination and support of 
many Americans with a new proposal for 
teaching foreign businessmen free en- 
terprise. l 

The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, in 
an editorial captioned “Exporting Capi- 
talism,” has commented with enthusiasm 
on Senator HARTKE’s suggestion. 

This is a proposal for recruiting retired 
American businessmen, a part of our 
population in which some of the world’s 
finest leadership is an untapped natural 
resource, for active service to their coun- 
try. They would be asked to teach the 
business principles that have placed our 
country in the forefront of the world 
powers. 

Because of the great interest and po- 
tential in this plan set forth by Senator 
HARTKE, I ask that the commendatory 
editorial from the Dallas Morning News 
of Sunday, February 17, 1963, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPORTING CAPITALISM 


Far be it from this newspaper to recom- 
mend new Federal employees for a new Fed- 
eral bureau, but Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Democrat, of Indiana, has an idea that is 
novel and pointed in the right direction. 

On a trip abroad recently, he found our 
Peace Corps helping certain nations to solve 
their problems in public health and educa- 
tion. But the businessmen of those coun- 
tries were getting little, if any, technical aid. 
The Senator proposes to recruit retired Amer- 
ican businessmen to teach foreign business- 
men the arts and sciences of free enterprise. 

The plan has been endorsed by retired men 
all over the country. Many have volunteered 
to serve. Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges liked the idea and prospects are good 
that such a program will be adopted. 

Under HarTKE’S plan, the United States 
would export capitalism. The new nations 
would receive the benefits of the skill and ex- 
perience of the old pros of American business. 

Before they retired, these men helped to 
build the system that has given their coun- 
try the highest standard of living in the 
world. Under that system Americans have 
shared in the wealth of their economy, yet 
retained their individual freedom. 

While lacking in the high-sounding 
promises and slogans of socialism and com- 
munism, capitalism does have a strong point 
to recommend it to emerging nations: it 
works. 

A Treasury already mired in the red can- 
not afford to finance new Government piy- 
rolls, but perhaps adjustments could be made 
in existing programs to give this idea a 
chance. In far too many of our foreign aid 
ventures of the past we have exported long- 
haired dreamers with no practical business 
sense and no vision of a real America. 

If a businessmen's corps could impart even 
a fraction of its savvy to pupils overseas, 
both the United States and foreign recipients 
would gain, 

Incidentally, while the proposal is in the 
news, some of the business pros might be 
sent to Washington to teach some free enter- 
prise. 


Expense Account Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful editorial recently appeared 
in the March 1963 issue of the Florida 
Motel Journal concerning the new 
Internal Revenue Service regulations on 
expense accounts. This editorial points 
out, contrary to the exaggerated and un- 
true information coming from some 
quarters, that the new rules have 
not hurt the motel business in Florida 
and that, in this journal’s opinion, the 
rules are not designed to hamper legit- 
imate travel expense business for the 
food and lodging industry. I think 
Members of Congress will find this re- 
freshing editorial useful and of interest, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARE THESE THOUGHTS ON EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
LIVING ON THE RIGHT TRACK? 


A great deal has been written lately about 
the new rules and regulations concerning 
expense accounts, or at least about the ef- 
fect they have on business. One news re- 
lease revealed that one motel referral group 
has had a drop of over 16 percent in room 
sales during the first 45 days of 1963. 

A recent survey in Florida showed that 
the new rules have not affected business 
at motels, primarily because an excellent 
winter season overshadowed the business ex- 
pense travels. However, even the motels 
which usually have over 50 percent of their 
occupancy In expense travel have not been 
hurt. Most of the motels with lounges and 
entertainment supper clubs are the resort 

„motels that have very little business travel 
and they cater to vacationists. 

The Journal does not like to see any motel 
have a drop in sales because of any Gov- 
ernment rules and regulations, or for any 
reason for that matter. Yet, we do not like 
to see motels or any type of firm build their 
business on anything but legitimate busi- 
ness, including travel income. 

The Journal realizes that the regulations 
have been a bit confusing to many. This 
has probably caused a lot of companies to 
play it real close right now with expense ac- 
count spending. Misinformation is cur- 
rently the biggest problem with the new 
rules and has undoubtedly led to more cur- 
tallment than should have been expected. 

But abuses of expense account living are 
the targets, not the lodging industry. We 
do not feel that the tax regulations were 
designed to hamper legitimate travel ex- 
pense business for the food and lodging in- 
dustry. 

Nobody thought up the new law merely 
to cut Into room and food sales or to throw 
30,000 people out of work in the mote] in- 
dustry. Operators of motels which have 
catered to or received business from com- 
mercial travelers on legitimate travel ex- 
penses do not seem to be too worried, Those 
who have built up their sales in lounges or 
entertainment rooms will no doubt have 
their sales cut to some extent, because many 
haye included this type of spending as tax 
deductible items, . 

As a service to the industry and as an 
interesting way to compile opinions of the 
motel operators about this important sub- 
ject, the Journal would like to recelve com- 
ments from owners of all types of facilities 
on the question of what is wrong with bring- 
ing an end to abuses in personal expense 
account living and entertainment. 

The law was passed to end abuses, putting 
money into the National Treasury that should 
have been there all along. When this money 
is not paid into taxes, it causes others, who 
cannot bring themselyes to report items 
other than legitimate expenses, to pay more 
taxes to make up for the amount not paid 
because of their abuses. Doesn't this make 
sense? 

Expense account living is where a business- 
man (and we're convinced it’s Just a small 
minority of traveling businessmen) Live 
mighty bigh on the hog while on the road. 
There's nothing wrong with stopping even at 
a prime room in a top motel and then enjoy- 
ing a good dinner in their dining room, or 
in a good restaurant. And the majority of 
traveling businessmen will continue to do 
just that. 

But there is something wrong when a busi- 
nessman slips $10 entertainment tickets or 
other costs into his expense account and 
lolls on a deductible yacht over the weekend 
and helps the bar stay in business 
because, “Well, it's deductible.” 
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There's something wrong when a com- 
pany can charge off a weekend on the town 
and other abuses, and it's bad for our in- 
dustry in the long run when some opera- 
tions base their profits on income from 
travel expense accounts other than legiti- 
mate expenses. 

A motel room, a meal, automobile expenses 
and many other items certainly won't be af- 
fected, but why should a cocktail or a bar 
drink ever be anything more than a personal 
expense for personal taste? 

You say everybody's doing it. Does that 
make it right? You say that Government 
agencies and Congressmen and others are re- 
ported to pad their accounts, and if they are 
going to do that, why does the Government 
have the right to prevent such padding in 
the businessman's expenses? We agree that 
such Government spending isn't right either. 
But two wrongs will never make a right. 

Yes, some of the drop in sales caused by 
these regulations may hurt some of our read- 
ers. The majority of motels and restaurants 
will not be affected, in our opinion. The 
only ones that will suffer, and some of whose 
employees may regrettably be thrown out of 
work, are those whose revenues have been 
bullt on too great a proportion of expense 
account living-it-uppers. 

It is not morally right to defend expense 
account living when it has been based on 
rampant spending of money with this result: 
Those who use these reasons to cut down 
on the taxes they pay are causing those of 
you who are honest with yourself and with 
your country to pay more taxes to make up 
for less tax returns because of these abuses. 

Convention bookings may suffer a little, 
probably more from confusion on the part 
of the firms that have screamed about the 
rules, but haven't told their treasurer to sit 
down and study the revised rules. (Cer- 
tainly we do not agree with all of the 
rules.) 

Some employees—yes, and owners—of 
plush clubs and restaurants will suffer. But 
we would like our readers to tell us where 
should the line be drawn in this respect? 

This people and this Nation haye gone on 
too much “at all costs” with too few people 
standing up for right regardless of conse- 
quences. This is the fruit of the type of liv- 
ing that has been growing In this country, 
of things being right Just so long as you 
are not caught. The expense account prob- 
lem in our industry is one of those things 
that have come back to make us “reap what 
we sow.“ We might as well face up to the 
situation, even if it means that some oper- 
ators must face the need to base their opera- 
tion more on legitimate innkeeping and 
travel expenses rather than on profits from 
sources that have always been outside legiti- 
mate expenses or in thin-iced areas, but are 
just now being caught. 

We have spoken our piece. We would like 
to hear from you as to whether this thinking 
expressed here is on the right or wrong 
track. 

We want to see the motel industry prosper, 
but we want more to see it successful, based 
on Income and practices from legitimate and 
honest sources. = 


Israel Advises, Helps Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or AS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us are aware of the magnificent 
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accomplishments of the State of Israel 
as the valiant people of that new nation 
have successfully carved à prosperous 
homeland for themselves out of the 
desert. This could not have been done 
were it not for the liking for hard work, 
the spirit, and the dedication to their 
task of the Israelis. Now, I am pleased 
to note, this fine spirit is being carried 
to the nations of Africa, most of which 
are even newer than Israel. 

For those of my colleagues who may 
have been unaware of this promising de- 
velopment, I respectfully submit the 
following: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar, 10, 1963] 
Arnica TURNING TO ISRAEL FOR HELP, ADVICE 
(By Tom Stacey) 

TeL Aviv—One does not have to spend 
long among the young politicians, trade- 
union leaders and university graduates of 
emergent Africa to become aware of the 
third ideology. 

There used to be one—communism. As 
the shades of independence began to close 
about the growing nations, Africans in- 
sisted on the presence of another ideology: 
the Western one. The third, which has ap- 
peared since independence, is the Israeli one 

All Africans are philosophers and funda- 
mentalists. When a people, a whole race, 
is required to build up an International per- 
sonality and its political beliefs from scratch, 
it is. interested in acquiring more than solu- 
tions and techniques. It wants sublime 
principles, too. 

This is part of the answer to the phenome- 
non of Israel's influence in Africa. Most (but 
not all) educated Africans tend to identify 
the European view of life with colonial ap- 
petites and summarily reject it. The eco- 
nomic imperialism of the Americans is widely 
viewed with the same acid suspicion, Yet 
the anti-Communist propaganda put out by 
the former colonial powers and the mis- 
sions and the Americans has sown its seeds; 
the Russian way, and to a lesser extent, the 
Chinese way, are both viewed with caution. 

DISTINCTLY SOCIALIST 


But not the Israelis, They do not have 
the power to entertain colonialist fancies. 
They are by no means in the pocket of the 
West, and are distinctly Socialist in their 
approach. 

After all, when Israel was part of Pales- 
tine, the Israeli-to-be were a colonial people, 
under the same old British heel. The Israelis 
are not above reminding their distinguished 
African visitors and numerous African stu- 
dents of this useful piece of history. 

Africans have heard about anti-Semitism: 
They know about the of the 
and about Hitler. That is why the fuehret 
though he fought the colonizing French and 
British and Belgians, is a villain in Africa. 
And they know, too, about anti-Semitism to 
this day. At once they liken it to their ow? 
experience. Nothing binds like mutual suf- 
fering. 

WHITENESS FORGOTTEN 


In this way, Israel's whiteness is forgotten. 
Here is a people whose history has proved that 
other physical characteristics no less absu 
than shade of skin can arouse the scorn 
the mean and narrow. It comforts. 

And here, above all, is a people who were 
cast into independence with the merest ex- 
pectation of survival, in a small land with 
exiguous resources, who have somehow tri- 
umphed so decisively that in 15 years 
independence, while quadrupling their popu“ 
lation, they are already fit to teach and share 
their success with those more lately come to 
sovereign statehood. 

This is the Image Africans receive of Is- 
rael; and as they come into actual contact 
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With its people they discover that the infer- 
ences they had drawn are true. 

Israelis, they find, have no predisposition 
to despise them. This is something almost 
Unique in African experience. Israelis take 
them unhesitatingly at face value. 

Africans discover, moreover, that all that 
Israel has achieved at home against formida- 
ble odds has been done by sheer exertion, re- 
Sourcefulness, comradeship, and intelligence, 
all of which assets they count among them- 
Selves. 

In Israel they see the “bootstrap miracle” 
taking place on a small scale they can ap- 
Prehend at once: Fruit trees in the desert; 
factories to make every kind of product 
Africans seemed condemned always to im- 
Port; new crops, new industries, new ways 
and means; roads, bridges, dams, airports, 
and even nuclear power stations all built by 
Native ingenuity. 

Israelis at work make things possible. They 
are a defiantly rational people, but a rational- 
ity that generates its own magic. This they 
impart to Africans, 

And all this soon becomes an ideology. 
Africans want more of the Israeli method. 

Ghana forms her builders’ brigade on Is- 
Tael's Nahal pioneer worker teams; the Ivory 

, her youth movement on Israel's 
Gadna. Eight African countries seek Israel's 
advice on agricultural settlement. 

BUILDING HOSPITALS 

Israelis are building hospitals, running 
Clinics, reorganizing health departments, 
training airline pilots, teaching and techni- 
Cally training all over black Africa, without 
Giving a single loan or grant of money to a 
Bovernment. Not many more than a thou- 
sand Israelis are so engaged in Africa, but 
their influence far exceeds their proportion 

numbers; not many more than 1,000 

cans are students in Israel, but they are 
Teturning home at a fast enough rate to have 
injected into Africa the third ideology. 

Why does Israel spare so much energy in 

, and, to a smaller degree, in Asia? 
Some will tell you Israel is already cynical, 
that with every gesture of assistance she is 
buying a vote against the Arabs in the United 
Nations, 

A vein of cynicism may have appeared in 

l in the past decade; but in Africa it 

is the old idealism at work. Once it was 

kibbutz communal farming settlement 

t best illustrated the essential Israel; 
today it is Israel in Africa. 


The University and Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Dr, J. D. Williams, chancellor, the Uni- 
Versity of Mississippi, before the Com- 
Monwealth Club of California, m San 
cisco: 

THE UNIVERSITY AND INTEGRATION 
(An address before the Commonwealth 
Club of California by J. D. Williams, 
Chancellor, the University of Mississippi, 
21, 1963, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 

San Francisco) 

The history of the Commonwealth Club 
Of California, the widespread influence for 
Bood that it has, and the list of illustrious 

who have preceded me on this ros- 


t 
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trum make me keenly aware of the honor 
you have done me by your invitation. 

At the same time, when I reflect upon 
the train of events that brought me to this 
place to speak to you on “The University 
and Integration,“ my pride in being here is 
somewhat chastened. I have given some 
prominence by the integration crisis at the 
University of Mississippi but, to recall the 
anecdote about the man being ridden out of 
town on a rall, it has been a mighty uncom- 
fortable way to achieve the honor. 

The months just past have been ones of 
terrible stress for me, for the faculty and 
staff, for all those who love the university. 
When I consider the price that has been paid 
for this determined attempt to integrate 
the University of Mississippi and the equally 
determined attempt made by powerful forces 
to resist such integration, the cost In money, 
in reputation, in good will, in human suf- 
fering, I am appalled. 

It is not my purpose to spend the moments 
you have allowed me in giving Just one more 
version of the Meredith case, and yet the 
Meredith case is the obvious point of de- 
parture for all that I do have to say. Let me 
begin, then, with a swift recapitulation of 
the more salient facts. 

By constitutional provision, the University 
of Mississippi is under the management and 
control of the board of trustees of State In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning. Such policy- 
making and administrative powers as the 
university has are delegated to it by the 
board. Until last September, none of the 
State institutions of higher learning had ad- 
mitted Negroes except the three institutions 
specifically established for them. 

In January of 1961, James Meredith, a 
Negro, applied for admission to the uni- 
versity. He was advised that he did not meet 
certain of the university's requirements for 
admission, In May 1961, he filed a complaint 
in Federal district court, maintaining that 
he had been denied because of his race and 
requesting an injunction requiring his ad- 
mission to the university, and further re- 
quiring that all the State institutions of 
higher learning admit Negroes under the 
same terms and conditions applicable to 
other students. The defendants in the case 
were the members of the board of trustees 
and administrative officers of the university. 

The district court found for the defend- 
ants. The case was immediately appealed, 
the circuit court ruled for the plaintiff, and 
a sweeping Federal injunction was issued 
ordering the board of trustees and the uni- 
versity to enroll James Meredith. It was at 
this point the the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Mississippi State 
government all went into action. 

Without going into all the complexities of 
the case, let me note that both the State and 
the Federal Governments claimed paramount 
jurisdiction. The board was enjoined against 
admitting Meredith and enjoined against 
denying him admission. The board members 
could not permit Meredith to enroll without 
breaking a State law carrying a prison sen- 
tence, and they could not block his enroll- 
ment without risking imprisonment on Fed- 
eral contempt charges. At one point, under 
provisions set forth in the State constitu- 
tion, the board delegated certain authority 
to the Governor of the State to act for them. 
On instructions from a Federal court they 
later resumed this authority, but the Gov- 
ernor continued to act in the case under the 
police powers of his office. 

Meredith was twice prevented from reg- 
istering as a student by the Governor and 
once by the Lieutenant Governor. A fourth 
attempt was begun but was canceled before 
Meredith reached the campus. Finally just 
before dark on Sunday, September 30, with 
less than 1 hour's notice to the university's 
administration, Meredith was admitted to 
the campus under the guard of hundreds 
of Federal marshals. Their arrival touched 
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off a bloody riot which provided a roman 
holiday for newspaper readers and televi- 
sion viewers, and which gave our university 
its unenyiable notoriety. In the mob were 
some of our own students and students from 
at least 13 other universities and colleges; 
there were Mississipians other than students, 
but the majority of the mob were outsiders 
from all over the South and Southwest. 
When the thousands of troops who were 
rushed to the scene finally quelled the riot, 
2 men were dead, perhaps 200 were injured, 
and property damage amounted to thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Meredith remained at the university under 
a heavy guard of marshals and of armed 
soldiers, but for weeks the campus seethed 
with unrest. It is quiet at Oxford now, and 
I pray God it will remain so; but the present 
peace does not take away from the tragedy 
of last autumn. 

This is what happened. No doubt here 
in California, 2,000 miles away, you have 
asked, “Why did it happen? How could it 
have happened?” 

I can in some measure answer these ques- 
tions. As an American citizen I cannot con- 
done defiance of law, rioting, willful de- 
struction of property, murder. I make no 
attempt to achieve your acceptance of what 
happened but only your understanding of 
it. 

The Civil War is not so far away from us in 
Mississippi. My office is in the building 
which housed the entire university in 1861. 
From it marched away the University Grays, 
a Confederate unit made up entirely of our 
students, not one of whom ever returned 
to the university. 

A defeated and pillaged people do not 
easily forget. The bitterness of that defeat 
was burned into our memory by the savage 
rule, imposed from without of the Recon- 
struction era, Jealousy and a certain dis- 
trust of the Federal Government exist 
throughout this country. It is an estab- 
lished fact of political life in Mississippi and 
in the rest of the Deep South. 

Then there is the southern way of life, the 
social pattern of the complete separation of 
the races which not even the bloodiest war 
in our history and the century since then 
had changed in its essentials. You who hear 
me may be utterly opposed to this system; 
but again, in Mississippi, it is a fact of exist- 
ence. No other way of life appears accept- 
able. ; 

Even so, you may well ask, Could not Mis- 
sissippians see in recent years that the ad- 
vancing tide of school integration would not 
stop at the State’s borders? Perhaps it was 
an un to see, yet once more the 
attitude was understandable. Most of the 
State’s citizens sincerely believed that the 
old solution of separate but equal facilities 
would answer in Mississippi in spite of the 
Supreme Court's decision to the contrary in 
1954, and that we needed only to upgrade 
our Negro schools. In consequence, since 
1954 Mississippi has spent nearly twice as 
much money building schools for her Negro 
minority than for her white majority. 

What else was the average Mississippian to 
believe when he read nothing else in his 
newspapers, when he heard little else from 
his political leaders? A practical politician 
in the Deep South would no more advocate 
school integration than a candidate for 
mayor in your city would run on a platform 
advocating earthquakes. 

Add to this the fact that for nearly 7 years 
after the Supreme Court decision there was 
no serious attempt to integrate a Mississippi 
school, and you can better understand how 
the feeling of it can't happen here could 
settle into a conviction. 

I am reminded of the anecdote of the old 
farmer who was attending his first religious 
revival service. The preacher was an imagi- 
native man, and he described in dramatic 
detail the tortures which the Devil would in- 
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flict upon the damned. At the end of the 
sermon the old farmer worked his way down 
to the pulpit and told the preacher he just 
couldn’t belleve the Devil would behave so. 
Folks just wouldn't stand for it, he insisted. 

So Mississippians believed about integra- 
tion in thelr State, folks just wouldn’t 
stand for it, and I am convinced that much 
of the fury of our campus that black Sep- 
tember night sprang from frustration, from 
a kind of intellectual outrage that comes 
when one is forced to acknowledge what 
he could not believe was possible. 

There was more Involved than the ques- 
tion of racial integration, however. The 
question of States rights enters in. States 
rights is an increasingly important political 
issue in many parts of the country. In the 
Deep South substantial men, men of good 
will, men like yourselves, find it a matter 
of deep concern. Many citizens who would 
be considered very liberal on the race ques- 
tion are deeply concerned about the con- 
stantly decreasing role of the State in the 
government of its citizens. 

Southerners have been shaped and 
molded by their history, and they are a 
proud people. They believe they know best 
how to settle their own issues, and they 
want no interference—even so compassion- 
ate a man as my famous fellow townsman. 

William Faulkner felt this. I think the 
character Gavin Stevens, in “Intruder in the 
Dust,” speaks for Faulkner when he says, 
“Im defending Sambo from the North and 
East and West—the outlanders who will fing 
him decades back not merely into injustice 
but into grief and agony and violence too by 
forcing on us laws based on the idea that 
man’s injustice to man can be abolished 
overnight by police. Sambo will suffer it of 
course; there are not enough of him yet to do 
anything else. And he will endure it, absorb 
it, and survive because he is Sambo and has 
that capacity; he will even beat us there be- 
cause he has the capacity to endure and sur- 
vive but he will be thrown back decades and 
what he survives to may not be worth having 
because by that time divided we may have 
lost America. * * * I only say that the in- 
justice is ours, the South's. We must ex- 
piate and abolish it ourselves, alone and 
without help nor even advice.” 

Thus, when the time came for Meredith 
to enroll at the University of Mississippi, 
there were many Issues at stale. This was 
a test, and it was recognized as a test by all 
those concerned, Unwillingly, and almost 
unwittingly, our quiet, tree-shaded campus 
became the battleground for a decisive strug- 
gle between opposing schools of thought— 
ethical, political, and sociological. 

That battle is certainly not over; but, 3 
weeks ago when James Meredith registered 
for our spring semester without the slightest 
appearance of an incident, I saw reason to 
hope that there would be no more violence 
over this issue on American campuses. Per- 
haps out of our suffering has come the whole- 
some determination that our experience shall 
not be repeated elsewhere. Possibly Clem- 
son College owes something to us for her own 
peaceful integration last month. 

Just how serlously have we been damaged 
by our crisis? It is too early to assess the 
cost as yet, but we know that we have been 
hurt. For one thing, we have been attacked 
consistently and almost unanimously in the 
national press. Some of the attacks I think 
have been unfair. We have made mistakes— 
certainly I have made mistakes; but I might 
remark that a sparrow caught In a badmin- 
ton game is not always in the best position 
to make the wisest decisions. 

We have lost some prestige in the aca- 
demic world. We have had to defend our- 
selves against the threat of loss of accredita- 
tion. We have lost some good faculty 
members, and we may lose more. We have 
lost some good students, and some good 
students who would once have come to us 
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may not do so now. We have been turned 
down on some projects that we belleve would 
otherwise have been approved. 

And yet, at least within the context of my 
own educational philosophy, we have won 4 
notable victory. We might well have been 
destroyed; yet we have survived. I believe 
we shall continue to survive, and survive as 
a truly strong univere'ty, not merely as the 
husk and shell of a university. 

I shall return to this point in a few mo- 
ments, but first let me recapitulate. In 
dealing with my topic, “The University and 
Integration,” I have tried to convey to you 
what has happened at the University of 
Mississippi, why it happened, and what some 
of the implications of those happenings are. 
Now I want to turn to the broader topic of 
integration in all the State-supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the South. 

We cnn be sure there will be attempts to 
enroll more Negroes in schools previously 
closed to them. The aggressive organiza- 
tions pressing this campaign wilt not slacken 
their efforts. On the political scene, the 
Democratic Party is committed to furthering 
such integration, and the Republican Party 
cannot abandon its historic role as the de- 
fender of the rights of the individual. The 
Supreme Court is most unlikely to change 
the tenor of its decisions. As Finley Peter 
Dunne’s Mr. Dooley observed, “The Supreme 
Court follows the election returns.” 

Just as certainly there will be continued 
Southern opposition to integration. Neither 
laws nor sermons nor logical arguments nor 
economic expediency can work a rapid 
change in social attitudes so deeply rooted 
and so charged with emotion. 

What will come in the next few years out 
of this struggle to integrate the Southern 
universities is difficult to predict. Many 
Deep South State institutions may maintain 
a de facto but not ade jure segregation, 
using social pressures to accomplish what 
was once accomplished by State laws. More 
probable is a pattern of token integration, 
such as now exists at the University of Mis- 
sissippi and Clemson College. Most desired 
by liberal Negro leaders and most bitterly 
opposed by most of the South is full integra- 
tion, with Negroes admitted freely to all 
universities and finding sufficient social ac- 
ceptance there to lead the normal life of a 
college student. 

This last, this situation which is con- 
sidered ideal by so many Americans, let me 
say frankly, shows no substantial signs of 
achievement in the State universities of the 
Deep South. 

A State institution is very close to the 
people of the State. In many ways this is 
good, for the ideal State university is deli- 
cately responsive to the varying needs of 
those whom it serves. At the same time, 
this closeness makes for effective political 
and social pressures which are hard to with- 
stand. Instances of their influence come 
readily to mind, Bertrand Russell's being 
forbidden to teach in New York because of 
his controversial views on marriage, the forc- 
ing out of an Iows State professor who pub- 
lished a factual study of the relative merits 
of oleomargarine and the high-price spread, 
the long and painful loyalty-oath contro- 
versy at your University of California. The 
controversy over the integration of Southern 
State universities will not be settled on the 
university campuses alone; and the admin- 
istrators of those univeraities must look for- 
ward to stormy years. 

What those who direct the course of these 
universities, and those who teach in them, 
must do is to keep their perspective with re- 
gard to this tangled question of integration. 
We must keep our eyes firmly fixed upon 
the true mission of the university. Our 
trinity must be teaching, research, and serv- 
ice. 

A university does not exist for the pur- 

of holding the line t racial mix- 
ing. Neither is its primary function to lead 
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the campaign for integration. Its supreme 
obligation, which no lesser purpose must 
be allowed to supersede, is to pass on to our 
youth through teaching the knowledge 80 
painfully accumulated in centuries past, to 
add to that knowledge through research, 
and to use that knowledge for human good 
through service. We must meet the trials 
that lle before us with the best wisdom we 
can muster, and that best wisdom will keep 
us true to our real vocation. 

The Scuth needs good educational insti- 
tutions desperately, needs them now as never 
before. A great university is too precious 
to be sacrificed to the demands. of the ex- 
tremists of either the right or left wings 
groups. We must make every effort to guard 
our effectiveness as educational institutions 
whether the threat comes from demagogues 
or if you will accept the paradox, from 
idealists. 

Because of this problem of racial integra- 
tion, I look to the future of the university 
in the South with deep concern, but also 
with deep faith, All around me in the 
southern universities I see dedicated men 
of character, men who know how much they 
are needed in the South, men who see the 
worth of what they are doing, men wh? 
realize that nowhere else in America ca? 
their weight count for so much. Some able 
men will leave us, I know, shaking the dust 
off their feet as they turn away; but others 
will stay to see this struggle through. 

May I say in closing that this struggle 
is not ours alone, but yours too, America 
is one nation. What hurts a part, hurts 
the whole. The South today is the Nation's 
frontier, a rich land, still unexploited. The 
South has a tradition and a culture that 
America cannot afford to use. The South 
has a tremendous contribution to make t? 
America which cannot be realized if her uni- 
versities lose their vigor and effectiveness 
through dissension. 

My own conviction is that the university's 
real mission is neither to integrate nor to 
segregate, but to educate. That is our call- 
ing, and it is not too much to call it $ 
sacred one. 


Says Government May Step in To Clean 
State Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC” 
orn an article appearing in the Jackson 
Miss., Daily News of Friday, January 11. 
1963, chronicling the stories of danger 
to public health, fish, wildlife, and various 
water users of pollution in the gulf 
of Mississippi from the Pearl River. 
Laurel, and Tallahala Creek and the 
jeopardy to human life from pollution 
affecting the shelifishery in the area. 

The article follows: 

From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, Jan. 
11, 1963 
Sars GOVERNMENT May Step in To CLEAR 
STATE POLLUTION 
(By Virginia Woodward) 

Harriessure, Miss. Dr. Ben Q. Ward. a” 
rector of the Mississippi Institute of 
biology at the University of Southern 
sissippi, said yesterday that if south 
sippi does not clear up pollution of its water 
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Ways the Federal Government can, and will, 
step in and do something about. it. 

Dr. Ward bases his statements on an initial 
bacteriological survey of the contamination 
Of all major waterways south of an east-west 
line drawn through Jackson, using the re- 
Sults of student assignments in a formal 
ae in water bacteriology at the univer- 

ity. 


Water pollution, Dr. Ward said, was con- - 


Sidered a problem of industrialized areas 

until the students’ finding shattered this 

Complaisance. Starting with an examina- 

tion of local conditions, student followed 

Student at additional test areas with the 

Most recent report covering the -gulf coast 
and oyster beds. 

Dr. Ward, long time exponent of eradica- 
tion of contamination in Mississippi's water- 
Ways, said that the situation is not merely 
a local one, but common to the South. 

“Public health agencies possess few powers, 
and even less money,” he said, “for efforts 
beyond the urban and public school areas. 
A feeble control of industrial pollution is 

ly the prerogative of State boards and 
No law whatsoever restrains municipalities. 

“The prompt imposition of controls gov- 
erning the disposition of municipal and in- 
dustrial wastes, would seem advisable. De- 
lay, in the face of further industrialization 
and attendant population increases, can only 
Make the application of such controls an in- 
Creasingly critical necessity and an ever- 
Mounting monumental task.” 

As for the gulf coast, from Bay St. Louis 
to Ocean Springs, Dr. Ward says this: “Storm 
Sewers are in plain view throughout the 
entire length of the Gulfport-Biloxi water- 
front. That they carry more than the wash- 

of local downpours is obvious upon the 
most superficial examination. 

“The contamination in some areas is 
evident in routine testings; at other points 

Positive results are only periodic, but 
Tender the entire area unacceptable.” 
INVALUABLE GUIDE 


“Considering the known bacteriocidal 
Powers of salt water, the tremendous dilution 
factor offered by the sea, and the recent 
Outbreak of hepatitis at Pascagoula, we can 
Come to only one conclusion: Danger, con- 
tamination.” 

The compiled information forms an in- 
Valuable guide for further investigation, Dr. 

ard believes, and pinpoints a wedge up the 
Senter of the State to the Pearl River at 
Jackson as the offending area, 

The student findings show these statistics: 

J Pearl River, fed by four population areas, 

&ckson, Columbia, Bogalusa, La., and 

Picayune, has rendered appreciable segments 

Of the river unfit for wildlife and potentially 
us to the health of man. 

“Contributions of Laurel to Tallahala 
Creek, render the stream unfit for fish or 
Man and the condition is worsened by addi- 
uon of wastes at nearby Ellisville, conse- 
Wently elevating bacteria count of the lower 

where creek waters are received by a ma- 


terial amount.” 


OYSTER BEDS THREAT 


r the Leaf River flows between Petal and 
ttiesburg it is befouled by several raw. 
ge outlets, surface washings, and at least 
packing plant. (Since the findings Petal 
has gone along with cleaning up the situa- 

m, Hattiesburg has not.) 

In every river, stream, or creek where 
Population is concentrated to any extent con- 
‘amination is found to an injurious degree. 
R “The U.S. Department of Health is taking 

dim view now of the oyster beds on the 
Mississippi coast and will look even more 
Closely,” Dr. Ward said. “Unless Misslssip- 
the make some move toward cleaning up 

situation.” 
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The Kennedy Administration’s Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr: DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
justified constructive criticism of the ad- 
ministration foreign policy continues to 
mount as the public becomes increas- 
ingly aware of the inconsistencies, vacil- 
lation and defeatist attitude so evident 
in our foreign policy field. 

I ask leave to insert into the RECORD 
at this point three editorials dealing with 
various phases of the foreign policy field 
which collectively reveal the inconsis- 
tency and ineffectiveness of New Frontier 
diplomacy. 

These editorials are “Which Side Are 
We On?” from the Chicago Tribune of 
Tuesday, April 2; “Policy of Inaction 
Against Cuba,” by David Lawrence, from 
the Washington Star of Tuesday, April 
2, and “Mr. Rowan Does the Dirty Work” 
from the Chicago Tribune of Wednesday, 
April 3. 

The editorials follow: 

Wirten Sme Ars We On? 

Yesterday a British warship guided by an 
American patrol plane intercepted and cap- 
tured a Cuban exile raiding party headed 
for Communist Cuba. The anti-Castro Cu- 
bans were taken under escort to Nassau. 
The action was in consonance with the 
policy announced over the weekend that the 
United States would take all necessary steps 
to prevent raids from this country on Cuba. 

At the same time Cuban exile leaders 
were warned to remain within Dade County, 
Fla., on penalty of revocation of their right 
of asylum in the United States. 

There are two ways of looking at these ac- 
tions. One is that the Kennedy administra- 
tion prudently seeks to avoid incidents which 
might invite reprisals from Cuba. There 
are some thousands of Russians there, with 
rockets and planes. Although Mr. Kennedy 
has continued to insist that all these Soviet 
arms are defensive, his caution in restricting 
the exiles suggests he thinks they might be 
used offensively, if the need arose. 

Another reaction to the Kennedy policy 
would be that Mr. Kennedy has developed 
an even worse case of cold feet than at the 
time of the Bay of Pigs fiasco. He not only 
tacitly guarantees the Castro from 
American military action, but he even under- 
writes its protection from exiles who think 
they have at least as good a right to Cuba as 
Castro, the Communist usurper, 

Khrushchev has none of these scruples, nor 
has Castro. Mr. McCone, the Chief of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, has said that 
many hundreds of agents from other Latin 
American countries are being trained in 
Cuba to export subversion and terror. 
Khrushchev has proclaimed a doctrine that 
communism considers wars of liberation to 
be holy. That is, the Soviet Union will sup- 
port the Communist overthrow of any exist- 
ing government anywhere, and will do so in 
the open, without apology. 

Maybe Mr, Kennedy is to be commended 
for caution. Maybe, also, he has carried the 
scuttling of the Monroe Doctrine a step fur- 
ther, for the foreign system of communism 
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has not only been implanted in Cuba, but it 
is to be preserved there with his coöperation, 


|From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 2, 
1963] 


Ponicy or Inaction Acatrnst Cusa: US. 
EFFORTS AGAINST ANTI-CasTRO ATTACKS 
DESCRIBED AS RESULT OF CONFUSION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Confusion, if not frustration, today char- 
acterizes the policy of the administration 
toward Cuba. 

Nearly 2 weeks have passed since President 
Kennedy told a news conference that the 
Soviet Government had withdrawn only 3,000 
troops out of the 17,000 stationed on Cuban 
soil. He then added; 

“We are waiting to see whether more will 
be withdrawn, as we would hope they would 
be. The month of March is not finished yet, 
and we should have a clearer idea as to 
what the total numbers should be in the 
coming days.” 

The month of March has passed, but the 
clearer idea has still not materialized. The 
only action that has been taken by the 
administration is a sharp warning, not 
directed to the Russian Government, but to 
the poor Cubans who have bravely attempted 
to raid ports and start guerrilla action such 
as Fidel Castro himself employed when he 
fought his way into power. 

It seems to be regarded as legitimate for 
the United States to encourage and assist 
in guerrilla-type warfare in south Vietnam 

t Communists there, but somehow the 
effort of the Cuban patriots to rescue their 
own country by similar tactics is frowned 


of Justice. Neutrality laws are cited as 
standing in the way. It is announced that 
such laws will be enforced by the arrest of 
those Cuban patriots who attempt to launch 
from American territory any expeditions to 
wrest their homeland from Mr. Castro and 
the Soviet troops. 

Contradiction after contradiction, more- 
over, has emerged to becloud the statements 
issued by the U.S. Government. To take 
refuge in the neutrality laws seems to be 
in conflict with the following declaration on 
March 12 by Secretary of State Dean Rusk: 

“Then we have felt, along with many 
others of our allies, that the kind of Cuban 
regime that we have today not only is not 
fit to participate as a regime in the activities 
of the inter-American system, but that with 
its declaration of subversive and other types 
of war upon the hemisphere, it is not entitled 
to normal economic or other relations with 
the free world.” 

The neutrality laws were plainly designed 
to apply to expeditions started on U.S. terri- 
tory against countries with which the United 
States maintains friendly and normal rela- 
tions. But a state of war now exists, for all 
practical purposes, between Cuba and the 
United States. Also, a blockade was under- 
taken last autumn, and foreign ships were 
intercepted by the US. Navy. In recent 
weeks Soviet-built Mig's, flying from Cuba, 
have attacked unarmed American ships. 

In the last several months, moreover, & 
hostile military operation, mvolving the 
erection of bases equipped with missiles as 
well as bomber planes, had been carried on 
inside the territory of Cuba, This was 
aimed at the United States. One wonders 
what more proof the Government here 
needs that any stepa taken by this country 
to protect itself are proper under interna- 
tional law and that so-called neutrality laws 
do not apply in the present circumstances 
to Cuba, 

Actually, the constant use of air surveil- 
lance by the United States over Cuban ter- 
ritory is not really in line with the customary 
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interpretation of the concept of neutrality. 
The continuous pressure by the Government 
here upon other governments to boycott all 
trade with Cuba is also hardly neutral. 

Secretary Rusk, in his March 12 speech, 
said: 

“Now, we are discovering with regard to 
Cuba that, having failed to take the steps 
that might have prevented in years past the 
establishment of a Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba, that the problem of finding a cure 
is more difficult.” 

The foregoing might well be paraphrased 
and applied today as the administration, 
instead of finding a cure, permits the So- 
viets to strengthen their hold inside Cuba. 
It has even enlisted the help of Great Brit- 
ain’s navy to keep Cuban patriots from at- 
tempting to regain their homeland. 

Mr. Rusk also said in his speech that “the 
presence of Soviet forces in this hemisphere 
cannot be accepted as a part of the normal 
situation in this hemisphere.” 

But the Soviets not only have been infil- 
trating Guatemala and Brazil, but they are 
still maintaining a military force in Cuba, 
less than a hundred miles away from the 
coast of this country. 

Senator STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs, said in a speech the other 
day that, “without positive action on our 
part, our neighbors to the South may fall 
one by one until the entire hemisphere is 
lost to us.” He added that he was convinced 
that “the Cuban situation is the most im- 
mediate, pressing, and important problem 
facing our Nation today.” 

Yet the administration is using its influ- 
ence to discourage a counterrevolutionary 
movement against the Castro regime, which 
deliberately invited the Soviet Government 
to send troops and build missile bases in 
Cuba. How can the United States justify a 
policy of inaction against the Havana regime 
and invoke neutrality laws against the only 
individuals who wish to risk their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor to over- 
throw a tyrannical dictatorship? 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 3, 1963] 
Mr. Rowan Dors THE Dmrr WORK 

First the Kennedy administration was go- 
ing to send Pierre Salinger, the Presidential 
press secretary, to Chicago to deny that there 
is administration news management. Then 
Salinger was benched and Senator HUBERT 
HumpHrey was coming. Then HUMPHREY 
was withdrawn and a third stringer was as- 
signed. He turned up before the Headline 
club of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The administration’s counsel for the de- 
fense was Carl T. Rowan, lately Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. He is 
leaving shortly to serve as U.S. Ambassador to 
Finland. 


To nobody's great surprise, Mr. Rowan an- 
nounced that allegations of news manage- 
ment were a fad of nonsense, though admin- 
istration spokesmen themselves had publicly 
proclaimed the policy, also the Government's 
right to lie to save itself. 

Mr. Rowan was qualified for the job that 
brought him to Chicago. He has done some 
news managing of his own. At the time the 
administration was supporting the second of 
three United Nations armed assaults to kill 
off independence in Katanga, Rowan made 
a speech in Philadelphia. That was on De- 
cember 27, 1961. 8 

Anyone supporting secession in Katanga, 
said Rowan, could be identified with “a con- 
glomeration of arch-conservatives: people 
who oppose the income tax; avowed defenders 
of racial segregation; opponents of fluorida- 
tion of water; those who want to destroy the 
Supreme Court, largely because of its ruling 
on school segregation, and so forth.” 

To this Rowan added the thought that 
those crying loudest against U.N. punitive 
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action against President Tshombe of Ka- 
tanga wouldn't be caught dead having lunch 
with the Katangan leader.” 

In due course Rowan was summoned be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee on internal 
security to explain his remarks. He was 
submitted an extended list of persons who 
had spoken out against the UN. lynching of 
Ka Among these were former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, members of the Sen- 
ate, the Reverend Billy Graham, the Method- 
ist bishop of Kantanga, and numerous editors 
and writers. 

Mr. Rowan was asked whether any of these 
fitted into his oratorical pigeonholes. He 
failed to specify a single person, but he did 
say he considered two prominent American 
Negroes, George Schuyler and Max Yergan, 
who had supported Tshombe, to be reac- 
tionaries. It was suggested that Rowan had 
sought to smear people by guilt by associa- 
tion. He denied that intention, but volun- 
teered that certain citizens who had signed 
a protest advertisement were members of, 
say, the John Birch Society and so forth. 
But he could remember no names. 

It was developed at the same hearing 
that the State Department's official spokes- 
man had spawned a story that Katanga had 
tried to bribe Costa Rica into extending 
diplomatic recognition. The price was said 
to have been $1 million. Lincoln White, for 
the Department, volunteered that “we believe 
that such an attempt was made” and that 
Michel Struelens, the Katanga information 
officer in New York, was involved in it. 

This report was pure invention. It was 
denied by the President and Foreign Minister 
of Costa Rica. It was denied by Struelens. 
When White was put on the witness stand, 
he could supply no basis for the canard 
he had planted with the press. He didn't 
know who in the Department had originated 
it. It just came to me down through the 
pneumatic tube. 

These are the kind of people who, having 
been caught redhanded the ad- 
ministration’s propaganda, have the effron- 
tery to tell the press and the public that 
there is no news management in the Ken- 
nedy administration. 


Captive Nations Committee 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is a pleasure for me to join with 
my good friend and colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Froop! in 
urging in terms as emphatic as I can 
command the establishment in this body 
of a Select Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, As the gentleman knows, I have 
joined with him in sponsoring a com- 
panion resolution to establish such a 
committee. 

Last year we came closer than we have 
in some time toward realizing this goal 
of ours when the distinguished Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs held hearings 
on our proposals and filed a report on it. 
But we still have not succeeded. And sọ, 
the fight must go on as the gentleman 
has eloquently said. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the mere 
creation of such a committee is not in 
and of itself overnight going to free the 
millions of peoples who are now captives 
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behind the Iron Curtain. But the crea- 
tion of such a committee will dramati- 
cally signal to the world our determina- 
tion as a nation to continue to work for 
the freedom of these peoples and not 
just to forget them. 

It is a cinch if we do not continue to 
remind ourselves of this policy objective 
we will never help them become free 
again. If we do remind ourselves, then 
we are more likely to move in the direc- 
tion of policies and actions that will 
bring them ultimate freedom from the 
Communist yoke. 

As I see, it is as simple as that. Let us 
stop maneuvering, as the gentleman has 
phrased it, and get the committee 
created. 


Target: South Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, Africa is today one of the prime 
targets of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

An excellent South Carolina journal- 
ist, Mr. Anthony (Tony) Harrigan, as- 
sociate editor of the News and Courier 
at Charleston, S.C., has written an en- 
lightening analysis of the situation in 
South Africa. 

I highly recommend his article for 
those interested in a deeper understand- 
ing of the problems confronting South 
Africa and our foreign policy in dealing 
with such perils. . 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I hereby 
insert his article as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courter, Feb. 23, 1963] 
TARGET: SOUTH AFRICA 


To understand the military campaigns 
against Katanga, it is n to realize 
that this region is the threshold of the rich 
subcontinent of Africa that the Soviet Union 
and its neutralist allies seek to conquer: 
The ultimate target in the Katanga invasion. 
to be sure, was not one province of the Cong? 
but the Republic of South Africa and South- 
west Africa. 

South Africa constitutes a base for African 
power in the future. That central fact 15 
what Great Britain long ago recognized. The 
Communists clearly understand that fact 
today. India, which eyes South Africa with 
imperial ambitions in mind, knows the truth 
as well as any nation. Only American lib- 
erals seem unable to comprehend the role 
of South Africa as a base for power. 

Even the most cursory study of the Afri- 
can Continent should make plain the facts. 
however. For most of Africa south of the 
Mediterranean coastal strip is not worth con- 
quering. Vast deserts and fever-ridden 
forests, barren soil, eroded hills, and an 
absence of minerals characterizes great por- 
tions of the African Continent. But South 
Africa is a different story. It is the power- 
house of Africa, 

If South Africa, like Ghana, were to de- 
clare itself neutral in the cold war, if it 
were to flirt with the Russians or the Com- 
munist Chinese, immediately the United 
States would be forced to attempt to win its 
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friendship, perhaps with the offer of develop- 
ing the Orange River hydroelectric project 
as funds have been supplied for Ghana's 
Volta River project. 

But whereas, as Assistant Secretary of 
State G. Mennen Williams said, the United 
States gave $210 million to new African 
Countries last year (not counting agricul- 
tural commodities and Export-Import Bank 
loans), South Africa is not asking for a 
cent from the United States and never has 
done so. Nor is South Africa trafficking 
With the enemies of the West in the slightest 
degree. It is openly and totally committed 
to the cause of Western civilization without 
any inducement from the U.S. Government. 

Americans who realize that South Africa is 
the most logical ally of the United States 
on the African Continent can only wonder 
What ideological attachments cause State 
Department policy planners to turn their 
face against the Republic. When the United 
States votes with the Communist bloc and 
the neutralists against the interests of South 
Africa, the United States votes against its 
Own security—its own investments and its 
Own need for naval and air bases in time 
of world confilct. 

Nothing in all of Africa is more important 
in the cold war than keeping sea communica- 
tions around the Cape of Good Hope in 
Western hands. If a Communist regime 
Were to occupy Cape Town, it would repre- 
Sent a terrible threat to the United States, 
England, Australia and associated countries. 

Of equal importance is keeping South 
Africa's tremendous industrial machine and 
Wealth of natural resources in the free world 
Camp. If revolution should take place in 
South Africa, or if that country should’ be 
Plunged into chaos as a résult of outside in- 
terference, the only industrial power in 
Africa might fall into the hands of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. South Africa’s gold supplies, so 
fazential to the Western economy, would 
then be an extra tool with which the Com- 
Munist world state could prepare America’s 
burial 


A free, Western-oriented South Africa is 
& major source of strength for the United 
States and its Allies. Indeed one can be sure 
that unless subverted by Afro-Marxists and 
their masters in Moscow and Peiping, South 
Africa will be the industrial colossus on the 
African Continent in the years ahead. Al- 
Teady, while other African states talk of the 

of generating electric power, 
South Africa is buying its first nuclear re- 


Thousands of university students, trained 
by Professors who received their education at 
lowa State, Cornell, Stanford, Oxford, the 
Sorbonne, and the University of Berlin, are 

graduated from South African institu- 
tions. The Council for Scientific and In- 
Gustrial Research is putting these students 
to work in development of the most modern 
type of economy. 

What this adds up to is realization that 
South Africa is the key to the future of 

and the one essential ally for the 
United States on a continent that will be 
involved in the shaping of the world in the 
next half century or more. 

In all likelihood, South Africa is the only 
nation in Africa that has a destiny as a major 
Power on a par with European countries. 
The reasons are clear: a European population 
With high standards of education, tremen- 

investment in sclence, mineral riches, 
abundant lands for growing food, a super 
Tall and air transportation system, a free 
Press, established parliamentary government, 

a vigorous way of life steeped in the 
Values of the Christian faith and European 
Slvilization. In short, the South Africans 
re the Americans of the African Continent. 

While South Africa should enjoy the confi- 
dence and thy of the U.S. Government 
and the American people, the truths are ob- 
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scured by the lies told about the country. 
Indeed it must be the most lied about nation 
on earth. But statistical studies of the 
country are eye opening to those who are 
willing to see the truth. 

South Africa, for example, produces 85 per- 
cent of the coal in Africa and 92 percent of 
the gold on the continent. The Republic is 
a big producer of iron ore, and shipments of 
pig iron to Japan will be a major item in its 
oversea trade during the next few years. In 
addition, South Africa produces 64 percent 
of the gold outside of the U.S.S.R., 48 per- 
cent of the world's platinum; 39 percent of 
the gem diamonds; and is the third largest 
producer of chromium, manganese, and ura- 
nium. This is only part of the story of its 
mineral wealth (its supplies of coal are prac- 
tically unlimited), and thus South Africa is 
the prize on the African Continent, Is it any 
wonder that the Communists wish to domi- 
nate its Government? 

Industrialists from many nations have 
commented on the wealth and power of 
South Africa. Mr. Takeo Haragutshi, direc- 
tor of one of Japan's largest industrial com- 
panies, Hitatshi, Ltd., recently compared 
three industrially growing countries—South 
Africa, Australia, and Brazil. He declared 
that South Africa in a decade will be in 
a very high state of industrialization and 
that, with the resource of gold, it will be 
one of the most economically secure econo- 
mies in the world. 

Dr. Anton Rupert, one of South Africa’s 
leading industrialists, has asserted that his 
country could become the workshop of the 
continent of Africa. He has pointed out that 
South Africa is the obvious and natural 
leader of Africa. Although only 4 percent of 
Africa in area, South Africa is responsible 
for 30 percent of the production and income 
of the continent. 

An American observer whose views de- 
serve the closest attention is former US, 
Ambassador Philip K. Crowe. Ambassador 
Crowe, who served during the Eisenhower 
administration, has noted: “America has an 
important financial interest in South Africa. 
Our total private investment of upward of 
half a billion dollars is more than we have 
invested in all the rest of Africa put to- 
gether. This investment, moreover, is based 
on a viable and expanding economy.“ 

Yet there are elements in America that 
would disregard this United States stake in 
South Africa precisely as they disregard a 
similar stake in Cuba and where, like in 
South Africa, they support a revolutionary 

in the form of government. But the 
truth that should be apparent to every rea- 
sonable American is that a Luthuli regime in 
Cape Town would be exactly like a Castro 
regime in Havana, only more primitive and 
given to atrocities. 

Marcus D. Banghart, vice president of the 
Newmont Mining Corp., an American busi- 
ness man who knows and understands South 
Africa and its potential, speaks ably for 
those U. S. citizens who are appalled at poli- 
cies that lead to abandonment of the Repub- 
lic. “The Republic of South Africa,” he has 
said, “is an outstanding example of the bene- 
fits to a new land of individual enterprise, 
capital and know-how.” 

The sum and substance of the South Afri- 
can industrial story is that the Republic is 
a prime example of capitalist success. All 
the people of South Africa, white and Bantu, 
are profiting from a system that holds even 
greater opportunities in the future, 

The question for Americans is very simple: 
Do we want South Africa to remain on our 
side—a part of our world and civilization? 
Or are we content to see South Africa swal- 
lowed up in an Afro-Marxist revolution and, 
in short order, become a satellite and power- 
house of the Soviet Union or the Chinese 
People’s Republic? 

This is the question Americans must an- 
swer for themselves, s 
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Kennedy Deterioration in Cuban Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy has allowed the 
action in Cuba to deteriorate to such an 
extent that it is now critical to the future 
security of this hemisphere. David 
Lawrence wrote on this in yesterday's 
Washington Star as follows: 

Polier or INACTION AGAINST CuBA—U.S. 
EFFORTS AGAINST ANTI-CASTRO ATTACKS 
DESCRIBED aS RESULT OF CONFUSION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Confusion, if not frustration, today char- 
acterizes the policy of the administration 
toward Cuba. 

Nearly 2 weeks have passed since President 
Kennedy told a news conference that the 
Soviet Government had withdrawn only 
3,000 troops out of the 17,000 stationed on 
Cuban soil. He then added: 

“We are waiting to see whether more will 
be withdrawn, as we would hope they would 
be. The month of March is not finished 
yet, and we should have a clearer idea as to 
what the total numbers should be in the 

days.” 

The month of March has passed, but the 
clearer idea has still not materialized. The 
only action that has been taken by the 
administration is a sharp warning—not di- 
rected to the Russion Government—but to 
the poor Cubans who have bravely attempted 
to raid ports and start guerrilla action such 
as Fidel Castro himself employed when he 
fought his way to power. 

It seems to be regarded as legitimate for 
the United States to encourage and assist 
in guerilla-type warfare in South Vietnam 

Communists there, but somehow the 
effort of the Cuban patriots to rescue their 
own country by similar tactics is frowned 
upon officially in formal announcements from 
the Department of State and the Department 
of Justice. Neutrality laws are cited as 
cited as standing in the way. It is an- 
nounced that such laws will be enforced by 
the arrest of those. Cuban patriots who at- 
tempt to launch from American territory 
any expeditions to wrest their homeland 
from Mr. Castro and the Soviet troops. 

Contradiction after contradiction, more- 
over, has emerged to becloud the statements 
issued by the US. Government. To take 
refuge in the neutrality laws seems to be in 
conflict with the following declaration on 
March 12 by Secretary of State Dean Rusk: 

“Then we have felt, along with many 
others of our allies, that the kind of Cuban 
regime that we have today not only it not 
fit to participate as a regime in the activ- 
ities of the inter-American system, but that 
with its declaration of subversive and other 
types of war upon the hemisphere, it is not 
entitled to normal economic or other rela- 
tions with the free world.” 

The neutrality laws were plainly designed 
to apply to expeditions started on United 
States territory against countries with which 
the United States maintains friendly and 
normal relations. But a state of war now 
exists, for all practical purposes, between 
Cuba and the United States. Also, a block- 
ade was undertaken last autumn, and foreign 
ships were intercepted by the United States 
Navy. In recent weeks Soviet-built MIGs, 
flying from Cuba, have attacked unarmed 
American ships. 

In the last several months, moreover, & 
hostile military operation, involving the erec- 
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tion of bases equipped with missiles as well 
as bomber planes, had been carried on in- 
side the territory of Cuba. This was almed 
at the United States. One wonders what 
more proof the Government here needs that 
any steps taken by this country to protect 
itself are proper under international law 
and that so-called neutrality laws do not 
apply in the present circumstances to Cuba. 

‘Actually, the constant use of air surveil- 
lance by the United States over Cuban ter- 
ritory is not really in line with the customary 
interpretation of the concept of neutrality. 
The continuous pressure by the Government 
here upon other governments to boycott all 
trade with Cuba is also hardly neutral. 

Secretary Rusk, in his March 12 speech, 
said: 

“Now, we are discovering with regard to 
Cuba that, having failed to take the steps 
that might have prevented in years past the 
establishment of a Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba, that the problem of finding a cure 
is more difficult.” 

The foregoing might well be paraphrased 
and applied today as the administration, in- 
stead of finding a cure, permits the Soviets 
to strengthen their hold inside Cuba. It has 
even enlisted the help of Great Britain's 
navy to keep Cuban patriots from attempt- 
ing to regain their homeland. 

Mr. Rusk also said in his speech that “the 
presence of Soviet forces in this hemisphere 
cannot be accepted as a part of the normal 
situation in this hemisphere.” 

But the Soviets not only have been in- 
filtrating Guatemala and Brazil, but they are 
still maintaining a military force in Cuba, 
less than a hundred miles away from the 
coast of this country. 

Senator Stennis, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs, said in a speech the other 
day that, “without positive action on our 
part, our neighbors to the south may fall 
one by one until the entire hemisphere is 
lost to us.“ He added that he was con- 
vinced that “the Cuban situation is the most 
immediate, pressing, and important problem 
facing our Nation today.” 

Yet the administration is using its in- 
fluence’ to discourage a counterrevolution- 
ary movement the Castro regime, 
which deliberately invited the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to send troops and build missile 
bases in Cuba. How can the United States 
justify a policy of inaction against the 
Havana regime and invoke neutrality laws 
against the only individuals who wish to 
risk “their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor” to overthrow a tyrannical 
dictatorship? 


The Shame of Our Cuban Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, just how 
far is President Kennedy prepared to go 
in retreating from all the ideals upon 
which this Nation of ours is founded? 
We, who have been the champions of 
freedom, are now in the strange position 
of defending Fidel Castro, a ruthless and 
murdering dictator, against the loyal 
Cuban people whose crime is that they 
want to be free and are willing to die 
to restore freedom to their homeland. 

Are we, a once proud people, now g0- 
ing to grovel in the dust under the 
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bloody heels of Communist gangsters, 
afraid to protect our own freedoms plus 
using our might to prevent others from 
seeking freedom? 

The following column, written by 
David Lawrence in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 2, 1963, points up 
the confused thinking of the Kennedy 
administration. Let us hope the Ameri- 
can people will soon demand a rational 
leadership which is unafraid and deter- 
mined to protect our freedom, not merely 
keep the peace. No American worthy of 
the name can ever accept peace without 
honor. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 2, 
1963] 


Portcy or Inaction Acarnst Cuna: U.S. EF- 
FORIS AGAINST ANTI-CASTRO ATTACKS DE- 
SCRIBED AS RESULT OF CONFUSION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Confusion, if not frustration, today char- 
acterizes the policy of the administration 
toward Cuba. 

Nearly 2 weeks have passed since President 
Kennedy told a news conference that the 
Soviet Government had withdrawn only 
3,000 troops out of the 17,000 stationed on 
Cuban soll. He then added: 

“We are waiting to see whether more will 
be withdrawn, as we would hope they would 
be. The month of March is not finished yet, 
and we should have a clearer idea as to what 
the total numbers should be in the coming 
days.” 

The month of March has passed, but the 
“clearer idea” has still not materialized. The 
only action that has been taken by the ad- 
ministration is a sharp warning—not di- 
rected to the Russian Government—but to 
the poor Cubans who have bravely attempted 
to raid ports and start guerrilla action such 
as Fidel Castro himself employed when he 
fought his way into power. 

It seems to be regarded as legitimate for 
the United States to encourage and assist in 
guerrilla-type warfare in south Vietnam 
against Communists there, but somehow the 
effort of the Cuban patriots to rescue their 
own country by similar tactics is frowned 
upon officially in formal announcements 
from the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Justice. Neutrality laws are 
cited as standing in the way. It is an- 
nounced that such laws will be enforced by 
the arrest of those Cuban patriots who at- 
tempt to launch from American territory any 
expeditions to wrest their homeland from Mr. 
Castro and the Soviet troops. 3 

Contradiction after contradiction, more- 
over, has emerged to becloud the statements 
issued by the U.S. Government. To take 
refuge in the neutrality laws seems to be in 
conflict with the following declaration on 
March 12 by Secretary of State Dean Rusk: 

“Then we have felt, along with many 
others of our allies, that the kind of Cuban 
regime that we have today not only is not 
fit to participate as a regime in the activities 
of the Inter-American system, but that with 
its declaration of subversive and other types 
of war upon the hemisphere, it is not en- 
titled to normal economic or other relations 
with the free world.” 

The neutrality laws were plainly designed 
to apply to expeditions started on US. 
territory against countries with which 
the United States maintains friendly and 
normal relations. But a state of war now 
exists, for all practical purposes, between 
Cuba and the United States. Also, a block- 
ade was undertaken last autumn, and for- 
eign ships were intercepted by the U.S. Navy. 
In recent weeks Soviet-built Mig's, flying 
from Cuba, have attacked unarmed Ameri- 
can ships, 

In the last several months, moreover, a 
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hostile military operation, involving the erec- 
tion of bases equipped with missiles as well 
as bomber planes, had been carried on inside 
the territory of Cuba. This was aimed at 
the United States. One wonders what more 
proof the Government here needs that any 
steps taken by this country to protect itself 
are proper under international law and that 
so-called “neutrality” laws do not apply in 
the present circumstances to Cuba. 
Actually, the constant use of air surveil- 
lance by the United States over Cuban terri- 
tory is not really in line with the customary 
interpretation of the concept of “neutrality”: 
The continuous pressure by the Government 
here upon other governments to boycott all 
trade with Cuba is also hardly “neutral”. 
Secretary Rusk, in his March 12 speech, 


“said: 


“Now, we are discovering with regard to 
Cuba that, having failed to take the steps 
that might have prevented in years past the 
establishment of a Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba, that the problem of finding a cure 
is more difficult.” 

The foregoing might well be paraphrased 
and applied today as the administration, in- 
stead of finding a cure, permits the Soviets 
to strengthen their hold inside Cuba. It has 
even enlisted the help of Great Britain's 
Navy to keep Cuban patriots from attempting 
to regain their homeland. 

Mr. Rusk also said in his speech that “the 
presence of Soviet forces in this he 
cannot be accepted as a part of the normal 
situation in this hemisphere.” 

But the Soviets not only have been infil- 
trating Guatemala and Brazil, but they are 
still maintaining a military force in Cuba. 
less than a hundred miles away from the 
coast of this country. 

Senator STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs, said in a speech the other 
day that “without positive action on our part 
our neighbors to the south may fall one by 
one until the entire hemisphere is lost to us- 
He added that he was convinced that “thé 
Cuban situation is the most immediate, 
pressing, and important problem facing out 
Nation today.” 

Yet the administration is using its influ- 
ence to a counter-revolutionary 
movement against the Castro regime, which 
deliberately invited the Soviet Government 
to send troops and build missile bases in 
Cuba. How can the United States justify a 
policy of inaction against the Havana regime 
and invoke “neutrality” laws against the only 
individuals who wish to risk “their lives. 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor” tO 
overthrow a tyrannical dictatorship? 


Predators on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC” 
ond an article appearing in the M: 
1963 Field & Stream chronicling the 
sad feeling of frustration which lovers of 
the outdoors feel in connection with the 
wilderness bill now pending before the 
Congress of the United States. The 
article by Mr. Richard Starnes, a distin- 
guished outdoorsman-and conservation- 
ist, should be read by people interes 
in leaving a meaningful outdoor heritage 
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to our children and grandchildren and 
to others who will look to us with regard 
to our stewardship and trusteeship of 
the last of a wonderful but vanishing 
outdoor heritage. 

The article follows: 

From Field & Stream, March 1963] 
PREDATORS ON THE POTOMAC 
(By Richard Starnes) 

Lately my travels have taken me to Wash- 
ington, D.C., an imaginary city on the banks 
of the Potomac River, where the natives 
Support themselves almost exclusively by 
Shooting angles and trapping the unwary. 
The cries of the taxpayer being skinned are 
Piteous, of course, but long experience in 

public service has taught the tribal elders 

in Congress to ignore these fearsome shrieks 

ao to get on with the grisly business at 
d. 

Take, for a case in point, the wilderness bill. 

The wilderness bill has a nice, remote 
Sound to it, one that quickly conjures up 
mind pictures of lonely campfires under the 
Northern lights, great empty sweeps of 
Primeval prairies, and picture-postcard trout 
Pools untouched by any angler more sophis- 
ticated than a brown bear, The wilderness 
bill doesn’t sound as immediate or as close 
to home as, say, income tax reduction or a 
bill to extend the draft. This is a pity, be- 
Cause the wilderness bill is probably as im- 
Portant a piece of legislation as Congress will 
Consider during this session. It goes to the 
heart of the sort of national heritage we are 
Boing to pass on to our children and our 
Grandchildren. What happens to the wilder- 
ness bill in this session of Congress is going 
to determine in large measure what happens 
to our disastrously dwindling patrimony of 
Natural wealth, 

What is in this wilderness bill that brings 
the ravening predators to the feast? Senator 
Crurnron P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, 
Summed it up this way: The wilderness bill 
is an effort to achieve a highly desirable ob- 
jective the preservation of significant wild- 
erness tracts still owned by the U.S. Govern- 
ment—with as little adverse effect as possible 
on individuals, on private institutions, and 
On the economy of communities, regions, and 
the Nation. By the enactment of the meas- 
ure,“ Senator ANDERSON continues, “I be- 
lieve we shall bring about the establishment 
Of a wilderness preservation area of between 
35 million and 45 million acres—about 2 per- 
Cent of our more than 2 billion acres of na- 
tional land area—without real injury to any- 
One, and to the perpetual benefit of the 
Nation and its citizens today and for many 
Benerations to come. This is in a very real 
Sense last-chance legislation.” 

What happened to the bill in the last 
Session of Congress does not bear repeating 
in the presence of women, children, or men 
Of the cloth. It was eviscerated, chopped 
Up into little pieces, stomped out of shape, 
and chucked out into the gutter, and all to 
the accompaniment of Fourth of July 
Speeches that would make a man weep if he 
didn’t know better. Sad to say, the same 

is going to happen again (and again 
and again and again) if all the men and 
Women here who cringe at the sight of a 
hillside littered with beer cans, gag over the 
fumes from automobile engines, and hunger 
for the preservation of the eternally peaceful 
beauty of unspoiled nature do not band to- 
ether to make their voices heard in the 
Capitol. 

Make no mistake about it: The predatory 
Interests who believe that public lands exist 
Solely for the benefit of the lumber industry 
Make themselves heard, openly or silkily in 
the corridors. So do the mining interests, 
Which in 2 years can level a gentle hillside 
that the Creator spent several million years 
in perfecting. So do the cynical western 
ents whose brand is the dollar sign and who 
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are passionately convinced that lands that 
belong to all of us should be used to fatten 
cattle that belong to them. The brazen 
lobbying of special pleaders has always been 
a sorry sideshow in the Nation’s Capital, and 
it is traditionally at its cynical worst when 
the spoils are the irreplaceable treasures of 
our out-of-doors. 

Our grandchildren, indeed, are the only 
ones who don’t have a tame lobby working 
for them in Washington today, and they are 
the ones who need one most. Those of us 
who have read enough and seen enough to 
understand the unexampled rape of North 
America wring our hands over the maniacal 
exploitation of our natural resources that 
took place before we were born. We wish 
we'd been alive in another century. We 


shed tears for the great, rolling plains, horse-_ 


belly deep in grass, which man in his end- 
less selfishness has replaced with dust bowls. 
We lament the great forests that have van- 
ished, the sweet streams that have been poi- 
soned, the mighty rivers that greed has cor- 
rupted, the very air around us that has been 
befouled. But not one of us in 10,000 knew 
enough or cared enough to lift a hand to pre- 
vent the knife work that gutted the wilder- 
ness bill in the last Congress. 

This, unfortunately, is also in our tradi- 
tion. We will rise in righteous wrath to de- 
stroy a foreign army that threatens to plun- 
der our land. But, except for a handful of 
dedicated and despairing conservationists, 
historically we sit on our hands while home- 
grown predators blandly rob us of our birth- 
right. ; 

Even before the continent was spanned by 
railroads, thoughtful men recognized the ur- 
gent necessity of preserving our natural heri- 
tage. In 1864, President Lincoln approved 
an act transferring to the State of Califor- 
nia an area including the present Yosemite 
National Park for preservation as a wilder- 
ness area. In 1872 Yellowstone National 
Park was established by . By 1906 
Congress the National Monuments 
and Historic Sites Act, which authorized the 
President to preserve landmarks, historic and 
prehistoric structures, and other objects of 
historic and scientific interest on Federal 
lands. On the eve of World War I, Congress 
established the National Park Service to in- 
sure conservation of “the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wild- 
Ute“ of the Nation, and directed that the 
park system should be administered to “pro- 
vide for the enjoyment of the same in such 
Manner and by such means as will leave them 
unimpatred for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations.” 

In the time-honored manner of bureau- 
crats all the way back to clay-tablet clerks 
who ran the lost city of Ur, the National Park 
Service promptly erected an administrative 
superstructure on the law that had brought 
it into being. The concept of preservation 
with reasonable access was adopted, and 
largely pursued to this day in spite of its 
built-in contradiction. Anyone who has 
shuddered over the slicked-up, anything- 
but-primitive atmosphere of such national 
parks as Shenandoah must realize that rea- 
sonable access and the enjoyment of future 
generations cannot be miade to mesh any 
more than preservation of womanly virtue 
with a reasonable amount of rape can be 
made to mesh. Thus, even in the pitifully 
disproportionate portion of our public lands 
that have escaped the attention of the min- 
ing, lumbering, and cattle-feeding robber 
barons, the true preservation of our wilder- 
ness areas has been lost to blacktop, neon, 
chrome, and concessionaire. 

In its report on the wilderness bill, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs noted that “Increases in (national 
park) visitors have caused mounting pres- 
sure for more roads and service facili- 
ties which impinge on remaining primitive 
areas.” There remain, the committee re- 
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port warned, only about “22 million acres in 
27 parks, 20 national monuments and one 
seashore recreational area regarded as suit- 
able for consideration as part of the wilder- 
ness system.“ There are 14½ million acres 
or so in our 181 million acres of national 
forests. 

What this means is simply this: In all the 
50 States, all that remains that can be 
preserved as wilderness is an area about as 
large as New York and Vermont. If this 
relatively small area is to serve the needs of 
our growing population, with its growing 
leisure time, it will require all the wisdom 
that we are capable of exercising. Judging 
by the dismal record to date, we must con- 
clude that this sort of wisdom is in woefully 
short supply in Washington. Powerful men 
in Congress, conditioned by a lifetime of 
sneezing every time some noisy special inter- 
est takes snuff, seem determined to see to it 
that not even this remnant of the conti- 
nental wilderness shall survive for the benefit 
of generations to come. 

Indeed, the whole history of attempts 
to preserve a part of America's wilderness 
heritage is a cheerless chronicle of the losing 
battle fought by conservationists and out- 
doorsmen against the rapacious moneygrab- 
bers who see a forest only as something to 
be cut up into lumber, or ancient mountains 
as nothing but sites for strip mines. 

The precursors of protected wilderness 
areas were the so-called primitive areas that 
were set aside during the twenties and thir- 
ties to the extent of 14.6 million acres. 
Timber sales were forbidden in them, mineral 
prospecting was closely regulated, cattle 
grazing was sharply limited. Naturally this 
protection of natural resources enraged the 
robber barons. 

It takes no soothsayer to know what 
quickly happened to those first protected 
primitive areas. A review was undertaken 
almost as soon as they were established (to 
the surprise of no one who has ever seen 
the lobbyists of the special interests descend 
on Washington) and, again in the words of 
the Senate committee, “areas more valuable 
for timber, mining, and other purposes than 
for wilderness preservations have been elimi- 
nated.” 

The result? Less than half the acreage 
contained in those first primitive areas is 
wilderness today. 

It was to prevent this sort of cynical 
hanky-panky that the wild bill was 
drawn. In 1948 ordered the first 
study of the feasibility of wilderness legis- 
lation. Even a decade and a half ago, the 
Director of the Legislative Reference Service, 
which made the study, warned: “With the 
growing population and the resulting utiliza- 
tion of more and more previously unutilized 
land, it is becoming evident that before 


many years have passed there is danger that 


the original wilderness which was met and 
conquered by our forefathers in building our 
country will have disappeared entirely. It 
will exist only in the history books. If, 
then, there is reason for preserving substan- 
tial portions of the remaining wilderness it 
must be decided upon before it is too late.” 

That was 15 years ago, and the wilderness 
bill remains stuck in the gumbo of congres- 
sional committee consideration. 

There can, of course, be honest disagree- 
ment over the methods we should follow in 
preserving our priceless heritage. Take rea- 
sonable access. To me, what has happened 
to many of our national parks is the result 
of wholly unreasonable access. We've made 
them too easy for the beer-can set to reach, 
in the opinion of many. But there is room 
for debate on questions of access, hunting, 
fishing, and administration. 

Unfortunately, however, more of the trou- 
bles besetting the wilderness bill have been 
the result of chicanery notable even by 
Washington standards. Bureaucratic empire 
builders could give lessons to Genghis Khan 
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himself, and for too many years too many 
Government functionaries subordinated the 
urgent needs of wilderness conseryation to 
the squalid considerations of bureaucratic 
self-aggrandizement. 

But this is the accepted way of life in 
Washington, and it’s probably unavoidable 
in a democracy. What really killed the 
wilderness bill was the sorry collapse of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in the face of the voracious lobbyists 
for commercial Interests. After the Senate 
passed the bill, 78 to 8, it went to the House. 

One journalistic colleague, whose past 
transgressions have condemned him to spend 
his life watching the gyrations of Congress, 
said this when I asked him for his candid 
appraisal of the chances of a real wilderness 
bill emerging from Washington this year: 

“Unless an awful lot of people take the 
time and trouble to raise unshirted hell with 
their Congressmen, the wilderness bill has 
precisely the chances of that proverbial 
snowball. The lumber boys are here already, 
and the mining interests never left, The 
only people who aren't represented here by 
a high-powered lobby are the people the land 
belongs to—all of us.” 

All of us, and our grandchildren. I think 
it’s time somebody organized a grandchil- 
dren's lobby here in Endsville-on-the- 
Potomac, 


Library Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr, GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a resolution recently passed by the execu- 
tive board of the Connecticut State Li- 
brary Association. This association has 
a membership of 820 persons and is com- 
posed of those interested in library work 
and the development of libraries. The 
membership includes librarians from 
public schools, college, university, and 
private school libraries as well as trus- 
tees and lay members of library boards 
and institutions. They perform an in- 
estimable function for our libraries and 
Connecticut is extremely fortunate to 
have the benefit of their interest and 
activity. 

It is not necessary to remind my col- 
leagues of the tremendous service ren- 
dered by our country’s libraries, nor of 
the duty and responsibility we have to 
assure that these libraries continue to be 
adequately staffed and supplied. A li- 
brary, more than any one other place, 
is the repository of learning, of all that 
comprises culture and education. Its 
‘shelves contain records of the ideals and 
principles upon which the free world was 
founded. We cannot expect future gen- 
erations to continue fighting to safeguard 
ideals to which they have not been fully 
exposed, and proper understanding 
comes in the main from the written 
word. We must assure that all citizens 
have the opportunity for full individual 
intellectual development, which is sym- 
bolized by the library. Our future prog- 
ress, economically and culturally, is di- 
rectly dependent upon such a program 
as this legislation proposes. 
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The free public library was probably 
the greatest contribution ever made to 
the intellectual growth of man. It has 
made it possible for generations of citi- 
zens to become exposed to ideas, to profit 
from the records of the past and build on 
the hope of the future. It has helped 
make of us a learned people. 

We have the opportunity, indeed, the 
obligation, to assure that the principle 
embodied in the free public library sys- 
tem is continued and that each and 
every community, each and every public 
school, each and every institution of 
higher learning can provide library fa- 
cilities for its citizens and its students. 

I believe that the resolution of the 
Connecticut Library Association express 
the sentiments of many people in this 
country and I commend both the resolu- 
tion and the library services program to 
the especial attention of the Members of 
this House and the American people. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE Executive BOARD 
OF THE CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1963, AT Irs MEETING IN HAM- 
DEN, CONN. 

Whereas the Connecticut Library Associa- 
tion has long been interested in the deyel- 
opment of all types of library service 
throughout ite State; and 

Whereas at the request of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association a stud7 recommend- 
ing improvements of all types of libraries 
has recently been completed by a commit- 
tee appointed by Gov. John Dempsey. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Board of the Connecticut 
Library Association that the members of the 
House Education and Labor Committee and 
the Senate Labor and Welfare Committee 
be urged to give careful consideration to 
the library provisions of the National Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1963 (S. 580. 
aei 3000 and companion bills); and be it 


Resolved, That particular attention be 
given to the extension of the Library Sery- 
ices Act to urban as well as to rural areas 
and to ald in the construction of public 
library buildings; increase in graduate fel- 
lowships and teacher preparation programs; 
liberalization of provisions for student loans; 
strengthening of provisions for educational 
research and demonstration; authorization 
for grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion for materials, construction, equipment, 
and expansion of faculty, and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee authorize 
the appropriation of the increased funds to 
implement the provisions for library devel- 
opment and improvements mentioned above. 


VA Bed Shortage in Southern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recor» the following reso- 
lution of the Long Beach Detachment, 
Marine Corps League of the United 
States, which details the critical VA bed 
shortage problem in southern Califor- 
nia and proposes reasonable solutions: 
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Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 1s 
cognizant of the ever-increasing veteran 
population in the southern California area. 
particularly Long Beach and vicinity; and 

Whereas the present Long Beach Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital hasn't the necessary 
funds and beds to operate this institution 
to its potential capacity to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of eligible veterans for 
hospitalization; and 

Whereas the ever-increasing daily (300 bed 
shortage) and monthly waiting lists for 
hospitalization haye been increasing due 
partially to the highly specialized medical 
and surgical services provided at this in- 
stitution with these services occupying some 
650 beds more or less on a pe ent basis, 
but mainly the lack of operating funds; and 

Whereas several wards have been closed 
due to the lack of funds and another ward, 
G1. has been taken over by the U.S. Navy. 
due to the U.S.S. Haven being laid up for 
repairs for about 6 months, thereby cutting 
down the available bed occupancy by 35 
and making a total shortage of approxi- 
mately 150 beds; and 

Whereas there are areas in the United 
States with population increases similar to 
that of Long Beach and vicinity and these 
areas should also be included and considered 
in this resolution; and 

Whereas there are many VA facilities 
throughout the Nation occupied by as Little 
as 20 to 25 percent of capacity but fully 
staffed; and 

Whereas since the Long Beach hospital per- 
forms four highly technical and spec 
surgical and medical services for veteran’ 
occupying four different wards, however: 
these wards are not fully ocupied by veterans 
having the same ailments. These veterans 
come from any VA hospital, west of the 
Mississippi River for these specialized serv- 
ices which are only performed in the Long 
Beach hospital. Now that Long Beach VA 
Hospital has a cobalt bomb for the treatment 
of cancer and other diseases perhaps another 
ward shall or will be utilized for this serv- 
ice thereby cutting the bed occupancy bY 
perhaps another 20 beds; and 

Whereas the Long Beach hospital serves 
an area from Santa Barbara and Bakersfield 
on the north; to Phoenix, Ariz., on the easti 
and then south to the Mexican border (five 
large counties); and 

Whereas there are only 125,000 beds in the 
whole VA setup and when there are 
20 million yeterans as potential hospita! 
cases throughout the country and eligible 
for hospitalization at some VA facility; Be it 

Resolved, That the Long Beach Veterans 
Administration facility be increased, and 
that funds be allotted by Congress, to ac 
commodate a minimum of 2,500 beds to ade- 
quately serve the needs of veterans in this 
area and community; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Marine Corps League 
aline itself with other veteran organizations 
especially the American Legion whose repre 
sentative so vehemently and positively pre- 
sented the deplorable bed shortage situation 
that exists at our VA hospitals in heavily 
populated areas in a speech before California 
Congressmen at Washington, D.C., March 18 
1963, requesting expanded hospital facilities 
for these “most critical bed shortage 
such as exist in Long Beach, Calif,"; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion take another look at the vast area served 
by the Long Beach facility comprising fiv® 
large counties in southern California wit® 
a predominately heavy veteran population 
and an estimated 12 million people; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the national body assem- 
bled in convention in Cleveland, Ohio, this 
coming August 1963 look with favor upon 
this resolution, which the writer deems m. 
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imperative and necessary at this time and 
to take appropriate action. 
ARTHUR HELD, 
Commandant, Long Beach Detachment, 
Department of Californta, Department 
Service Officer, Long Beach Hospital- 
VA VS Representative. 


Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Ad- 
dress Before the National Rocket Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to include the text of the 
Vice President’s address before the Na- 
tional Rocket Club dinner, held March 
22, 1963. 

I think it points up the need for this 
Country's continued efforts in the field 
of space and the need for a greater un- 
derstanding between our scientific, civil, 
and legislative communities: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 

In recent weeks, others of the Marine Corps 
and of the administration have been engag- 
ing in the pastime of hiking together. Your 
honor guest and I have refrained from such 

ous practices, Instead, we have in- 
dulged in the pastime of eating together. 

I assure you it is the colonel—and not the 
Calories—that brings me here tonight. Cer- 
tainly, one of the most pleasant—although 
Unofficial—duties of the office I hold has been 
the privilege over the past year of speaking 
at banquets honoring John Glenn. I am not 
Sure whether he regards this as a pleasure, 
also. I understand the colonel has suggested 
that an extra tube of food be put aboard the 
Capsule to the moon as a precaution against 
the possibility that when the first meal is 
being eaten there, the Vice President might 
show up to make a presentation. 

Tonight, at this Goddard memorial dinner, 
it is appropriate for us to concern ourselves 
With the fundamental issue of our national 
Space effort: the matter of public support 
for our public policy in this field. 

This is an audience of experts—experts on 
the meaning and potential of the space age 
and on the needs of the space program of 
dur country. Individually and collectively, 
You appreciate what a dynamic force the 
Space program is for our economy. You 
know it means improved technology, greater 
Security, a rising level of business activity, 
& higher standard of living for our people. 
Above all, you understand the essential fact 
that if the United States is to be a source 
Of leadership for freedom tomorrow as it is 

y, we must succeed in our space efforts 
Now during this decade. 

In all realms of specialized knowledge, 
there is the ever-present danger of paro- 
Chialism. Many of my scientist friends think 
that the most narrow and parochial men 
they know are engineers. Nearly all engi- 
heers I know think the same of scientists. 
But both scientists and engineers agree on 
One thing: nobody is more parochial and 
narrow and shortsighted than politicians. 

I hardly need to say that some of my best 
friends are politicians. I can say of them 
that what you think of them, they in turn 
think of you. That is precisely the point 
to which my remarks tonight are addressed. 
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We are at a point in our national history 
in which the future capabilities of our coun- 
try, and the future of our country's role as 
a leader of freedom, depend decisively upon 
both mutual understanding and mutual 
trust, as well as mutual comprehension, be- 
tween the community of technology and the 
community of public affairs. 

To say this, and to weigh the merits of 
each side, does not automatically lead to the 
conclusion that one side or the other is the 
right side. The concern of the space scien- 
tists for maintaining the schedule of space 
projects is right and proper—beyond dispute, 
The concerns of the political community for 
the implications of supporting those pro- 
grams are no less right and proper—beyond 
dispute. 

Between these viewpoints—each respon- 
sible, each prudent, each sincere and con- 
scientious—there exists what we must 
frankly acknowledge to be a dollar gap. 
Those charged with responsibility for pub- 
lic policy know that the total space program 
has cost us about 20 cents a week per capita. 
They also know that in the near future the 
program may cost as much as 60 cents a 
week per capita. On the other hand, those 
in the technological community know that 
as a nation we are spending more on ciga- 
rettes, alcohol or recreation than we do on 
space. Last year alone, Americans bet more 
on horse races than on space. 

Personally, I believe—as I am sure you be- 
lieve—that we must be concerned with where 
America finishes in the space race; and I 
am not content to bet on America merely 
to place or show, and certainly not to finish 
out of the money altogether. 

In either case, from either viewpoint, the 
present period of preoccupation with the 
dollar aspects of space is symptomatic of a 
failure to bridge the gap of understanding 
between the two communities which are 
jointly responsible for our national success 
or failure in mankind's age of space. In 
the long term, dollars alone will not be the 
decisive factor of either our success or our 
failure. We shall succeed only in propor- 
tion to our understanding of what is at 
stake and of how the stakes of space relate 
to those qualities of our society and our 
heritage to which no dollar value can be 
attached. 

Of those qualities, none is more priceless 
than the fact that in our representative 
democracy public policy must be an expres- 
sion of the public's will and support. The 
technological community which understands 
the stakes of space has a responsibility, 
therefore, for helping the public to under- 
stand those stakes. Unless and until this 
is done, the technological community can- 
not justifiably be impatient with those who 
are chosen to represent and express the pub- 
lic’s own will. 

Throughout our national history America 
has moved forward on waves of new inven- 
tion. The individual inventors of 50 and 
60 years ago have been uniquely honored 
as virtual national heroes in this century. 
They have become a part of our folklore— 
not to mention of our textbooks and motion 
pictures, as well, But we can only wonder 
what would have happened if Thomas Edison 
or Samuel Morse or Alexander Graham Bell 
had come to Congress and to the people and 
had asked for funds with which to invent 
an electric light bulb or a telegraph or a 
telephone. 

We can imagine that the response would 
have been somewhat less than enthusiastic. 

Today, the age of space is an infinitely 
more inventive age for America—and the 
world—than the era at the beginning of 
this century. Our national space program 
already has produced more than 3,000 new 
products and processes of private commer- 
cial potential. These achievements already, 
are being put to work. Today's inventor is 
working on a much suref course, with a 
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much greater certainty of what will be ac- 
complished, than were the men who 

history by tinkering in their bicycle shops 
not so long ago, 

Experimentation is still present in our 
efforts now but the factor of uncertainty 
has never been so small. We know what 
we are likely to do. We can be more certain 
of what our efforts are likely to produce. 
If there is a consistent pattern of error, it 
is error on the side of underestimation— 
not overestimation. 

This simply means that we are able to tell 
the people more of where we are going and 
more of why we should go there. If we fail 
to do this, if we fail to utilize this greater 
capacity, then the responsibility for lack 
of public support will fall upon those who 
had the knowledge but failed to impart it 
to the people. 

Along with the knowledge of our own ca- 
pabilities and directions, we are also pos- 
sessed of knowledge about the capabilities 
and directions of our principal competitors 
in the space adventure. I believe it is a part 
of our responsibility to keep the public bet- 
ter informed about the relative progress and 
capabilities of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Let us look at a few basic comparisons: 

1. Rocket power: Today the Soviets have 
in operation more powerful rockets than do 
we. We are trying to catch up. We have 
under development much more powerful 
rockets than the Soviets now have in oper- 
ation. But we must assume that the Soviets 
are likewise working to improve the power of 
their own rockets.. 

2. Number of successes: At the end of 
1962, the United States had successfully or- 
bited 120 payloads in space. This means that 
we have put about four times as many pay- 
loads into earth orbit as have the Soviets. 
But at the same time the smaller number of 
Soviet payloads have weighed substantially 
more than the total of our larger number of 
payloads. - = 

3. Ratio of failures: We can say with 
reasonable assurance that the Soviets have 
had a ratio of successes to failure compa- 
rable toourown. Our failures as well as our 
successes are known to the world. The So- 
viets have announced their successes and 
concealed their failures. But the basic fact 
is that in both nations the reliability of 
launching vehicles has shown a remarkable 
and comparable increase. For example, 
through 1960, the United States had about 
one failure for each success. In 1961, the 
ratio of successes was 3 to 1. In 1962, the 
ratio reached 5 to 1. 

4. Space applications: In utilizing space 
technology, to improve mankind's lot on 
earth, the United States is well ahead. 
Weather satellites, communication satellites, 
navigation satellites, and many other activ- 
ities are measures of this. In this realm, 
the Soviet Union—despite the potential of 
its technology—is not choosing to compete. 

5. Scientific information: Com be- 
tween the nations as to which has obtained 
the most useful scientific data cannot be 
exact. Both nations have done remarkably 
well. The United States is sharing much of 
its information with the world scientific 
community. The Soviet is more selective 
and secretive. 

6. Manned flights: Soviet cosmonauts have 
put in more flying time than our astronauts. 
Certainly the U.S.S.R. is ahead in the total 
knowledge obtained from manned space 
flight. 

7. Guidance and control: Both countries 
have made rapid progress in this technology. 
Last year’s dual near-rendezvous launch by 
the Soviets is the outstanding single accom- 
plishment by either nation, thus far. How- 
ever, the United States has shown remark- 
able progress particularly in the Mariner shot 
and the Schirra flight. 
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We can say that competency is growing in 
the space programs of each nation. What 
space gap exists is not due to a lack of ability 
or resources on our part but exists because 
we started later and do not have a surplus 
of time. 

The year of 1962 was a rewarding year for 
the United States in Its space efforts. We 
demonstrated convincingly through both 
showcase successes and supporting scientific 
progress our ability to translate sound deci- 
sions into significant accomplishments. A 
gratifying number of historic successes were 
achieved by our efforts last year. 

In this year of 1963, our program will be 
passing through a year of concentrated de- 
velopment. Concentrated development does 
not always produce spectacular events, and 
it is possible that our efforts may be over- 
shadowed by Soviet space shots. I urge, 
therefore, that we not be discouraged by 
publicized events but rather be stimulated 
to even greater efforts for the coming years. 

The United States is, at all times, cog- 
nizant of the fact of competition in the 
development of space technology. At the 
same time, neither the pattern nor the pur- 
poses of our program are controlled by other 
than our own national purposes to develop 
the uses of outer space. We do 
what we do in space because of our national 
faith, not our national fears. We proceed on 
the program scheduled because of our con- 
fidence, not because we are seeking to copy 
or duplicate what others have done or may 
do. 


In the long prospect of the space age, our 


national efforts to this point are to the 
future as a minute is to a millennium. We 
cannot measure our continuing advance by 
the calendar. We are compressing genera- 
tions of progress into months or even weeks 
of time. 

This very speed at which the U.S. effort 
is moving makes it imperative that we not 
form tomorrow's goals on yesterday's think- 
ing. It is also imperative that we not set 
our purposes by the narrow horizons of a 
dollar debate, 

There would be no reason for us to be 
concerned with space at all except for the 
clear and compelling implications of space 
to those values of our system and our society 
for which no price is too great. Freedom is 
a sturdy plant, but it cannot grow and flower 
on this earth if the universe which envel- 
opes us is poisoned and contaminated by 
tyranny. 

If we are to be successful in freedom's 
cause, we must, as I have sald, concern our- 
selyes with bridging the gap between space 
science and political science. Nowhere else 
has science served freedom as nobly and 
abundantly as under our system. Likewise, 
nowhere else has the political system sup- 
ported scientific inquiry and achievement 
more effectively or more understandingly. 
Our achievements of the past 5 years dra- 
matically demonstrate both of these points. 

Americans now are able to be infinitely 
more confident about the future than in the 
first anxious days after Sputnik I in 1957. 
We can say now that on our present course 
there is no danger of a default by our Na- 
tion in space. We can also say with equal 
confidence that there is a growing prospect 
of decisive success for our free society in 
the competition to preserve the realms of 
space for the peaceful benefits or mankind 
in this century. 

In a day when machines can talk to each 
other and work with each other, it is neither 
too much to ask—nor too much to hope— 
that responsible men of the technological 
community and the political community can 
and will find their way to mutual under- 
standing to assure our ter success in 
achieving the goals essential for our freedom. 
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German-Egyptian Rocketry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I made some remarks concerning 
German-Egyptian rocketry which ap- 
peared in the Appendix of the March 28 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. At that time I 
indicated I was aware of the recent 
denials in regard to the role of German 
scientists and the scope and develop- 
ment of missiles in the United Arab Re- 
public. In view of the denials and the 
conflicting reports, once again I raise 
the question, what is going on? My hope 
is that our State Department may soon 
give us an answer. 

For the Recoxp, I am submitting a 
number of articles from the Washington 
Post which update the present contro- 
versy. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 24, 1963] 
A-THreat TO ISRAEL BEGAN IN 1954 WHEN 
GERMANS ARRIVED IN EGYPT 

Tet Aviv.—The affair of the German atom- 
ic scientists in Egypt, which Israelis see as 
a growing threat to their survival as a na- 
tion, all started 9 years ago, when the Arab- 
Israel border warfare was nearing its peak. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser, then new 
to office, was seeking new allies against Israel. 
He concluded an arms deal with the Soviet 
Union, and his representatives also began 
enlisting likely Germans. 

The first group of West German techni- 
cians arrived in Egypt in 1954. They helped 
to establish an iron and steel plant—now 
producing 300,000 tons annually. A growing 
stream of German scientists has followed 
them during the past 2 years. 

According to Israel information, they now 
number almost 500. And have succeeded in 
laying the foundations of Egypt's heavy in- 
dustry and war plant. These items include 
the construction of an atomic reactor plant 
for the production of heavy water, a jet air- 
craft factory, rocket and missile installa- 
tions and bacteriological and poison gas war- 
heads. 

Prof. Otto Bahn is said to be engaged on 
the construction of a nuclear reactor with 
a planned capacity of 120,000 kilowatts. 
When completed, this will be considerably 
bigger than Israel's Negev reactor and will 
be the largest in the Middle East. Its plu- 
tonium production will only theoretically 
enable Egypt to produce atomic bombs. 

The rocket installations, which he consid- 
ered the most menacing a of the Ger- 
man contribution, are believed to be situated 
in FHelouan. 

Concern over the Egyptian rocket develop- 
ment program has increased considerably 
since the launching of four Egyptian rockets 
last August—the "AI Zafir” (Victor) of 180 
miles range and the Al Kahir” (Conqueror) 
of 360 miles. Commenting on these launch- 
ings, President Nasser then said they were 
capable of reaching “just south of Beirut’— 
thus including Israel’s entire territory. 

In an interview on the Israel radio this 
week, Eugen Saenger, who once headed the 
German rocket team in Egypt, expressed his 
willingness to work for other countries in- 


‘cluding Israel, He also said that President 
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Nasser would not be able to launch military 
rockets within the near future due to 8 
number of technical reasons. 

Two particular problems are hindering the 
rocket program, Israelis believe. The first 
is the question of accurately guiding the 
rockets. The other problem is what war- 
heads the rockets should carry. 

According to an Austrian who worked in 
Egypt and has since been arrested In Switz- 
erland as an Israel spy, the Egyptians are 
experimenting with genocidal weapons, in- 
cluding so-called death rays, biological and 
bacteriological warfare, and polson gas. 

It is feared that German scientists also are 
trying to help the Egyptians develop a cobalt 
warhead. A cobalt bomb would scatter ra- 
dioactive particles over large areas: This also 
falls into the prohibited weapons category- 

Some light on possible ties between the 
Bonn government and Egypt’s rocket devel- 
opment program are disclosed in a letter 
written by Sanger’s Stuttgart lawyer, Adolph 
Karch, to a correspondent of a German press 
agency, 

It pointed out that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment undertook to put at the full dis 
of the German Federal Republic all the re- 
sults of the (rocket) development works and 
as the occasion arises, to also put at German 
disposal the Egyptian ground installations 
and launching pads for such German experi- 
ments as could not be carried out in the 
Federal Republic. 

The orginal of this letter, dated August 14 
1962, has been shown to this reporter. 

The Knesset (Israel Parliament) this week 
proclaimed that “the German people cannot 
absolve itself of responsibility for the con- 
tinuation of this vile work.” The resolution 
also said: “It is the duty of the German Gov- 
ernment to put an immediate end to this 
dangerous activity of its citizens and to take 
all steps required to prevent this cooperation 
with the Egyptian Government.” 

Alvin Rosenfeld, correspondent for New 
York Herald Tribune, reported from Jerusa- 
lem: 0 

“This week's session of the Israeli Kn 
set was in fact sitting in judgment on 
Premier Ben-Gurion’s policy of conciliation 
with postwar Germany, according to the in- 
fluential and respected Israel newspaper 
Haaretz. 

“This and other bitter editorial comment 
in the wake of the Knesset resolution ap- 
peared to reflect a deep public resentment 
of Germany's position and a revival of the 
old wounds and memories of the Nazi period: 
It seemed clear that Ben-Gurion’s policy had 
suffered at least a psychological defeat which 
may postpone full Israel-German reconcill- 
ation. 

“The Knesset session had been forced upon 
a reluctant government by the opposition- 
The overwhelmingly approved Knesset reso- 
lution was more strongly worded than the 
government's official statement delivered in 
Parliament. 

“The liberal nonparty Haaretz, known fof 
its staid responsible views, noted with sur- 
prise that Ben-Gurion was not at the Knes- 
set session—he is officially on vacation—and 
said the Premier had good reasons for not 
appearing. Ben-Gurion’s 
policy had once been acceptable to the Is 
raeli public, Haaretz said, but he went to? 
far in his belief that in Western German!) 
we could find an anchor in all storms.’ 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 26, 1963] 
Bonn Wovutp HALT GERMANS’ Am on Forrr 
ROCKETS 


(By Sterling Slappey) 
Bonn.—West Germany today began inten“ 
sive studies toward forcing German scientists 
to quit work on an Egyptian rocket project 
a Government spokesman announced. 
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“There are a number of measures that 
might be taken,” the spokesman said. 
“Which one will be adopted depends on the 
circumstances that our investigations de- 
velop." 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has ordered 
that a full report of the inquiry be sent to 
him at his vacation home at Lake Como, 
Italy. x 

Representatives of the Interior, Foreign, 
Economic, and Justice Ministries opened 
separate discussions today on the problem. 

News that a small group of German scien- 
tists, plus 300 German rocket technicians, 
was at work in Egypt has caused a furor in 
Israel. The Knesset, Israel's Parliament, 
adopted a strongly worded resolution de- 
manding that West Germany take immediate 
action to force the German sclentists out of 
Egypt. 

The German Government today confirmed 
some of the Israel charges and said that 
none of the scientists in Egypt is working 
on so-called A-B-C weapons—atomic, bac- 
teriological, and chemical. A spokesman 
sald their work is concerned only with the 
missiles and fuels. 

One of the main phases of the investiga- 
tion here in Bonn is a search af West Ger- 
man statutes in an effort aimed at finding 
legal means of forcing the scientists to stop 
their work. Under the German Constitu- 
tion, a citizen is guaranteed the right to go 
where he wishes and to work where he 
wishes. 

In Cairo, an Arab League Council resolu- 
tion released today asked members to urge 
the West German Government to ignore 
Israel demands that German scientists be 
prevented from working in the United Arab 
Republic, United Press International re- 
ported. The Arab League resolution charged 
Israel was “resorting to criminal methods, 
including blackmail, explosives, and kidnap- 
ing” to prevent Germans from working in 
the United Arab Republic. . 

(In W. n, the State Department 
said it had “no evidence that weapons of 
mass destruction are being produced or that 
the United Arab Republic has the capacity to 
produce them,” Associated Press reported. 

(The statement said “our evidence sup- 
ports the German Government's statement” 
that scientists employed in the United Arab 
Republic are “for the most part employed in 
the field of aviation with only a small num- 
ber engaged in the production of rockets 
with conventional warheads.“) 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1963] 
GERMANS IN Ecypr CALL WEAPONS REPORT A 
LE 


Camo.—Three West German scientists 
today described the reports that they were 
working on the development of nuclear and 
bacteriological weapons for the Egyptian 
Government as “a blatant lie.” 

The statement, issued through an inter- 
mediary, was apparently in answer to recent 
Israeli charges that German scientists were 
developing such weapons for Egyptian Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir told 
Parliament in Jersusalem earlier this month 
that West Germany should prevent its scien- 
tists from working on rocket projects for 
Egypt. : 

A West German Government spokesman 
said in Bonn, meanwhile, that the Cabinet 
would discuss the Israeli complaint Wednes- 
day. 

The Cairo statement, signed by Paul 
Goercke, Hans Kleinwaechter and Wolfgang 
Plz, all scientists, said they and their fam- 
ilies were being “threatened in à criminal 
and most evil way and that fabrications 
about our work in Egypt on the part of the 
Israeli Government authorities are being 
made.“ 
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It said there had recently been an as- 
sassination attempt against Kleinwaechter 
and that Pilz had been severely injured when 
opening a letter containing explosives. 

Two alleged Israeli agents are now in cus- 
tody in Switzerland under suspicion of try- 
ing to exert pressure on Goercke through his 
25-year-old daughter Heidi, to make him 
stop working in Egypt. : 


Fair Trade and/or Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, fair trade 
or quality stabilization, the new name, 
are the names given to the same old 
proposition of price control. By any 
name this proposed legislation would 
permit the manufacturer to set the 
retail prices. There is no more accurate 
way to say it. It is anti-fair-trade, 
it is assured higher prices, it is control 
of the retailer, it is monopolistic. Most 


ol all it is anticapitalism; it violates every 


premise of the capitalistic system which 
has made us, as a nation, what we are 
today. Prosperity, freedom, pursuit of 
happiness and right to own property are 
implicit in capitalism. This editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal calls this 
spade a spade and I commend it to 
my colleagues. 
The article follows: 
{From the Wall Street Journal] 
BEXIND THE FAIR LABEL 


Some manufacturers certainly owe a debt 
to the fellow who first applied the term 
“fair trade” to the system by which retail 
prices in most States can be maintained at 
fixed levels. 

For fair trade has a good sound, like “fair 
play.” It certainly does not connote, for 
instance, “price fixing,” which to most 
People doesn't sound good at all. 

But the truth is that fair trade Is a label 
in masquerade. Under fair trade a manu- 
facturer can force retailers in an area not 
to sell his product below a minimum price 
set by him. So all fair trade really amounts 
to is legalized price fixing. And, as re; 
in this newspaper the other day, it is mak- 
ing new headway, especially in the major 
appliance field. 

In 13 States, if a manufacturer can get 
just one dealer in his State to sign an agree- 
ment not to sell his product below a certain 
price, every other dealer in the State who 
handles the product must observe the price 
agreed on. In 18 others, only dealers sign- 
ing agreements are bound to fair-trade pric- 
ing, and in the rest this form of price fixing 
has no legal sanction. 

But however this gimmick is operated, its 
intended victim is the consumer. The 
manufacturer and dealer are, in effect, con- 
spiring to deprive him of the opportunity 
to shop around for the best price he can get. 

Just for that reason, fair-trade pricing 
where challenged has been repeatedly re- 
buffed in the courts. It has also been re- 
jected in the marketplace, as evidenced by 
the rapid rise and success of discount houses 
whose highly competitive operations have 
led to lower prices in retailing generally. 

It is, then, too bad that more businessmen 
and politicians have failed to get the mes- 
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sage. And for those who cling to the Mu- 
sion that fair trade is as good as it sounds, 
the proof of how far it departs from sensible 
business practice is that it works only where 
it can be constantly and thoroughly policed. 
Fortunately, even then it doesn't work very 
well. 


President’s Tax Program a Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 1 issue of Forbes, an outstand- 
ing business magazine, makes some ap- 
propriate comments on the confused tax 
program, as enunciated. 

The editorial follows: 

Cure Tax Cur—Acure MESS 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

Forbes was almost alone among business 
periodicals in the country to thump early 
and enthusiastically for the administration's 
intention to seek a sizable tax reduction, 
The Secretary of the Treasury many months 
ago expressed to me in his office how thor- 
oughly he agreed with those of us who felt 
existing onerous corporate and income taxes 
were stifling incentive and repressing the 
growth and expansion of business. It was 
on this basis that Forbes favored a tax cut, 
even at the cost of a temporary deficit, as a 
stimulus to business expansion and business 
incentive. j 

We still believe that failure to pass a tax 
reduction measure would indeed put a damp- 
er on the economy. But passage of the 
administration’s so-called tax reduction 
measure as it currently exists would not 
stimulate business expansion. It would cur- 
tail it. 


I still happen to think the President's in- 
tentions were sincere and sound, but those 
advising him that this measure would ac- 
complish the objectives he had in mind have 
sold him a bill of goods. A lot of small print 
guts much of the intended good. 

Specifically, I refer to the so-called tax 
reforms. Houdini's fame as a sleight-of- 
hand artist now takes a poor second to the 
Treasury Department’s now you see it, now 
you don't wizardry. With one hand the 

Department provides those with a 
five- to six-figure income with a 
reduction in exorbitant rates; with the other 
hand, in the fine print, they reform away 
existing deductions that in countless cases 
greatly exceed the amount sayed. 

What is the essence of this touted reform 
of loopholes? Is it a of specific 
abuses? Oh, no: a flat prohibition of de- 
ductions for interest payments on mortgages, 
State income taxes, presently permitted 
medical deductions, local property taxes, 
charitable contributions, union dues, child- 
care expenses and several others—except as 
the total of these might exceed 5 percent of 
one’s gross income, 

I asked 11 friends with incomes varying 
from $12,000 to $100,000 to apply the admin- 
istration’s tax bill to their 1962 returns and 
let me know how much it would have cut 
their taxes, 

Every one of them would have paid more 
taxes in the first year, varying from $5 more 


supposed to incentive? This is sup- 
posed to provide funds for greater invest- 
ment? 
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How, conceivably, will the virtual elimina- 
tion of the deduction for interest on mort- 
gages help stimulate housing expansions? 

How does the elimination of the presently 
curtailed medical deductions square with 
the administration's concern, as expressed 
through its medicare bill, for the high cost 
of illness? 

How does the virtual elimination of deduc- 
tions for local property taxes and State in- 
come taxes square with tax reduction? 

How about churches, local charities, and 
the like? What would this bill do to them? 

There is another cutie in the administra- 
tion measure. One way of getting, holding, 
and rewarding young men with responsibili- 
ties in business, as well as rank-and-file em- 
ployees, has been company-provided group 
insurance policies. Under the administrda- 
tion's proposal anyone provided with more 
than $5,000 of group insurance would pay 
an income tax on the corporation-provided 
premium payments. Thus, in effect, there 
is an additional tax to be paid on an existing 
incentive. How in heaven's name does this 
square with the bill's announced objective? 

It is unfashionable, I know, in some circles 
to cry in one's beer about the plight of peo- 
ple making over $10,000 a year. Yet so long 
as we have a free enterprise system, it is 
from this group that much of the stimulus 
for business expansion must come, It is to 
this group that the administration must look 
for growth and expansion leadership. Why 
should the man with one service firm, store 
or other small business expand it and in- 
crease his headaches and his investment 
when, even if the growth is successful, he 
can't net more income? 

So much for the great profits and stimuli 
provided in the proposed administration 
measure as it applies to individuals. 

How about corporations? Another cutie 
in small print accompanies the reduction in 

te income taxes. In the first year, 
by further advancing the time of payment, 
the administration will insure that many 
large corporations will have substantially less 
cash. Is this supposed to stimulate business 
investment, expansion? The corporate rate 
reduction won't be completely effective until 
1969. Any businessman, large or small, who 
is successful, today has had quite enough 
experience to be wary of investing substantial 
funds today on promises of tomorrow's tax 
reductions. Without exhausting my limited 
memory, I can recall a few temporary tax 
measures that didn’t come off with the war's 
end. There are even some unenlightened 
business types who seem to think that $9 
billion Federal deficits might eliminate the 
proposed corporate tax cut even before it 
can take effect 3 years from now. 

In short, the administration's tax bill as 
presently constituted is not the bill most 
of us were led to expect. It will Indeed 
put more spending money in, the pockets 
of low-income taxpayers. It will remove a 
million of them from the taxpaying roster 
altogether by reason of an intricate change 
in deductions, which will benefit middle- 
income taxpayers not at all. Perhaps such 
proposals will hypo consumer spending a bit. 
But the economy does not need a short- 
range, shot in the arm of this kind: It needs 
a long-range program for sharpening the in- 
dividual incentives on which free enterprise 
depends. And I am old fashioned enough 
to question the wisdom of removing so many 
people from tax rolls at a time when so many 
still seem to think that things and serv- 
ices provided by the Government are free. 

The bill, in short, defeats its own best 
purpose, This, I think, is tragic. For there 
is much that is good in the tax cut pro- 

. The cutting of tax rates for the mid- 
die- and upper-income brackets is certain- 
ly a major step in the right direction. So 
is the more liberal treatment of capital gains 
and the lightening of the tax burden on cor- 
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porations. But the kickers in the bill ef- 
fectively emasculate its original, commenda- 
ble intent. The sad truth is that it would 
be better to have no tax cut bill at all than 
the administration’s bill as it now stands. 

Do I sound disenchanted? 

I am, 

I just don't get it. 

The administration, with what I felt was 
sincerity and soundness, courageously pro- 
poses to stimulate investment and incentive 
by a substantial reduction of the tax bur- 
den. Then some joker persuades the admin- 
istration to submit a bill, which in effect 
amounts to some sort of redistribution of 
the wealth or pump-priming program, a bill 
which certainly on analysis is going to pro- 
vide in the near future precious little 
individual or corporate incentive. On this 
questionable measure the administration 
proceeds to stake a major measure of its 
prestige. 

What happened? 

I don't know, but I suspect a Surrey in 
the woodpile. What a nice little quandry 
his financial experts have put the President 
in. Having so built up tax-cut prospects, the 
President is undoubtedly right in saying fail- 
ure to enact such a measure will hurt the 
economy. On the other hand, his brain 
boys have written a bill which if passed 
would reduce revenues by some $10 bil- 
lion and yet lessen, rather than stimulate, 
incentive. Perhaps Congress can be counted 
on to give the heave-ho to most of the mis- 
called reforms. Unfortunately, the patent 
contradiction of some of these specifics in 
relation to the bill’s objective may well serve 
to aggravate existing deep reservations on 
the part of many in Congress about any tax 
cut when Federal spending gets more out 
of hand every day. The net—and most un- 
happy result—could well be a junking of the 
vitally needed tax cut itself. 


How's THAT AGAIN, Mr. DILLON? 

Two years ago last month Secretary of 
the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon wrote to 
the Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee urging confirmation of Stanley Sur- 
rey, professor of tax law at Harvard, as 
Assistant Secretary for Tax Policy. Certain 
Senators had been concerned over taxation 
ideas expressed by Professor Surrey. Here 
is a substantial excerpt from Secretary Dil- 
lon's letter: 


“My Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: The concern of 
some members of your committee with Mr. 
Stanley Surrey’s writings as a professor of 
tax law and as a private citizen has been 
brought to my attention. In this connec- 
tion, I though it might be helpful if I gave 
you some of the background of Mr. Surrey's 
current operations and of the circumstances 
leading to my recommendation to the Presi- 
dent that he be designated as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Tax Policy. 

“In considering and interviewing various 
people who were suggested for this post, I 
had detalled conversations with Mr. Surrey 
prior to coming to any decision. One of the 
chief points of discussion with him was 
whether he would feel bound in his oficial 
role by personal points of view on various 
tax matters which he had previously ex- 
pressed as a private citizen. Frankly, I told 
him that I wanted to be sure that he would 
not feel obliged to stick by everything he 
had written and that he would be in a posi- 
tion and frame of mind to take a completely 
objective and fresh look at specific tax prob- 
lems as they arose. 

“I found that Mr. Surrey felt very strongly 
that he should undertake any official posi- 
tion with a completely open mind. * * * 
I also found him completely in agreement 
with my position that no program or tax 
policy should be advocated as a firm Treasury 
policy until after a decision made by the 
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President and me that a given policy or 
program was In the national public interest. 

“Mr. Surrey and I both agreed that it 
would be important that he put aside his 
writings as a professor in performing his 
task as a public official; that it was one 
thing to write on the outside as an observer 
or commentator and another to operate 
within the Government where his responsi- 
bility is quite different. 

“Dovcias DILLON.” 


A $200 Billion Uncuttable Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the way to 
fiscal responsibility and Federal self- 
discipline by Congressmen is to reduce 
Federal appropriations—the new obliga- 
tional authority. : 

The almost laughable and rather ridic- 
ulous posture of the President and his 
liberal advisers is best seen by the stern 
statements of strict or tight budgeting, 
that not a cent can be cut from a pro- 
gram—and then the President cuts the 
program himself, anticipating the hos- 
tility of Members of Congress, who re- 
flect the people. 

To reduce Federal spending, cuts in 
spending start with reduced, not en- 
larged, obligational authority. The Wall 
Street Journal article illustrates the 
point. I want to applaud this approach. 
With $87 billion unspent from earlier 
appropriations, where is the hurry to 
double the ante? Let us cut spending 
by cutting spending—the new obliga- 
tional authority. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 2, 1963] 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-Five BILLION 

So where would you cut? This is the 
familiar official reply to anyone who sug- 
gests that the Federal spending budget not 
only can but should be reduced. The asser- 
tion is that any cuts would impair essential 
services. 

Actually the administration itself has 
given the lie to the argument in a couple of 
cases; it reportedly will suggest paring sev- 
eral hundred million dollars out of its own 
foreign aid request. And the contention 
that a $98.8 billion budget is uncuttable 
never could impress anyone with any 
commonsense or familiarity with Federal 
finance. 

One of the men most versed in that sub- 
ject is Virginia's Senator Harry Brno, who 
has now put out his recommendations for 
spending reductions. While it is certainly 
unlikely that Congress will go along with 
them, we trust no one will suggest that this 
venerable statesman is plotting to do the 
country in, any more than the patriotism of 
General Eisenhower can be impugned when 
he calls for deep cuts, emphatically includ- 
ing defense spending. 

The great virtue of the Byrd budget is not 
only that it pinpoints, function by function 
and agency by agency, where savings can 
be made without impairing any essential 
service at all; he proposes a spending reduc- 
tion of slightly over $7 billion in fiscal 1964. 
It is also that his report underscores some 
fantastic facts about the carelessness with 
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which Washington deals with the people's 
money. 

Uniess Congress cuts the budget, the Sena- 
tor shows that Federal agencies, in the 1964 
fiscal year beginning next July 1, would be 
Authorized to obligate and spend a total of 
more than 6195 billion. True, the adminis- 
tration expects to spend only $98.8 billion of 
that sum. But it has asked new appropria- 
tions and other obligational authority of 
$107.9 billion; in addition, it has on hand, 
unspent, $87.2 billion in appropriations from 
Previous years, 

The customary justification for this seem- 
ingly weird setup is that the Government 
must have on hand more money than it 
Spends in any given year; it must be pre- 
pared to pay, for example, for a weapons de- 
velopment that may take several years. 
Even if that is granted, the total amount 
avallable—$195 billion—is ludicrously out of 
Une with commitments. 

For a concrete case, most of the available 
foreign aid money is not even obligated; 
that is, committed for specific spending pur- 
poses. Taking all foreign aid money that 
would be available at the start of the new 
fiscal year, Mr. Bren finds a formidable total 
of nearly 827 billion, of which a little over 
$8 billion is obligated, and not even all of 
that represents firm commitments. 

The practice of carrying over these prodi- 
gious unspent balances is one of the more 
serious weaknesses in the Federal financial 
Structure. How can you expect a tapering 
off, let alone an end, of foreign aid so long 
as these appropriations billions keep piling 
up? How can you expect thrift or prudence 
from the administrators in general when 
they have all these billions beyond what it 
ls proposed to spend? How much good is it 
to cut the 1964 spending budget, should 
Congress be so bold, while the Government 
keeps right on amassing these appropria- 
tions? 

Therefore an important key to rediscover- 
ing fiscal control is, as the Senator stresses, 
to tackle appropriations. He recommends 
reducing the new requests by $12 billion; in 
this way there could be considerably more 
hope of holding down spending not only in 
fiscal 1964 but in later years as well. 

That such reasonable proposals have scant 
chance of adoption is only a reflection on too 
Many Members of Congress, just as it is a 
reflection on the budgetmaking officials who 
Prize carelessness and care not a whit about 
fiscal control. But at least they shouldn't 
insult the people's intelligence by calling un- 
cuttable a budget of nearly $100 billion, 
especially when it is more nearly $200 billion. 


Mr. Speaker, as for foreign aid, we 
have borrowed $100 billion since World 
War II to give away. It can and must 
be cut—even eliminated—in the future. 
“A Promise of Pruning“ shows the way 
to a more sensible program: 

From the Wall Street Journal. Apr. 3, 1963] 
A PROMISE OF PRUNING 


For the first time in many a year a Presi- 
dent has outlined substantial improvements 
in foreign aid. If some of the ideas in Mr. 
Kennedy's message to Congress yesterday are 
Carried further, there could be a turning 
Point in this long, costly, and often malad- 
ministered program. 

The message properly credits some of the 
new thinking to the Committee headed by 
Gen, Lucius Clay; along with other experts, 
this group has been scrutinizing the whole 
Problem of foreign assistance. Accordingly 
the administration promises, for one thing, 
to apply stricter standards of selectivity and 
Self-help in aiding developing countries. 

What this can mean in practice is less 
aid or none at all to nations which are 
obviously not making good use of it, It can 
Mean ending aid to nations which no longer 
need it. Thus the administration opens the 
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prospect of a program smaller in scope and 
cost; in this message it recommends a $400- 
million reduction from its own original $4.9 
billion request for fiscal 1964. 

Other potentially useful new directions 
are indicated: "More emphasis on loans in- 
stead of grants. And, significantly, fresh 
efforts to spur private foreign investment in 
underdeveloped areas and more private en- 
terprise within them; up to now we have 
been mostly alding foreign political author- 
ities rather than fostering free economic 
institutions. 

How far this and the other proposed re- 
forms will be carried in practice ls another 
matter. There is a built-in bias in favor of 
aiding other governments rather than peo- 
ple, and it is noteworthy that the Clay 
report was much more forceful than the 
administration on this point; it said we 
should not be in the business of aiding statist 
economic institutions which are in conflict 
with our own traditions and inefficient 
besides. 

As for self-help and reform on the part of 
the aid-receiving nations, practice strikingly 
diverged from theory the other day. Brazil 
has been wallowing in inflation for years, 
and the United States has repeatedly bailed 
it out; now Washington has just given it a 
new $400 million handout to tide it over 
once more. 

In Latin America, generally, the govern- 
ment still seems too ready to take the prom- 
ise of reform for its performance. It may 
be all very well for a nation to announce a 
land-reform program, but land reform is not 
something virtuous in itself; much depends 
on the specifics of the program and the 
manner of its application. 

Even taking the most optimistic view of 
the suggested aid improvements, they remain 
too limited. The program as a whole is 
still excessively expensive, no matter how 
the cost is rationalized. 

It is too costly in the perspective of the 
$100 billion already spent for this purpose 
since World War II; in relation to the US. 
balance-of-payments deficit; in terms of 
the enormous Federal budget deficits. 
Stricter standards than the Government is 
so far discussing would be healthier all 
around. 

Moreover, the Government's basic ap- 
proach to foreign aid could stand a good 
deal more realism. For all its promised 
pruning, the Government still seems to be 
under the impression that the masses of 
Latin America and Asia, their populations 
outrunning anybody's resources, can some- 
how be made reasonably prosperous in the 
near future. As yesterday's message puts 
it, “Two centuries of pioneering and growth 
must be telescoped into decades and even 


ernment is finally making a serious effort to 
make foreign aid more effective, but the 
new ideas inevitably emphasize how much 
more needs to be done. Not the least of the 
requirements is a clearer look at the existing 
world and the U.S. Government's ability to go 
on carrying so many of its burdens. 


Statistics “Management” or Manipulation 
of Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Speaker, over- 
looked in the discussion of news manage- 
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ment—Government control of news—is 
the fact that the Federal Government 
itself has become the Nation’s principal 
statistical source. This makes it easy 
for officials to manipulate statistics to 
tell the story they want. Old-fashioned 
bushbeating news coverage is becoming 
a lost art. 

To win political points in agriculture, 
for example, Secretary Freeman used 
Statistics unfairly to show an erroneous 
achievement in stockpile reduction— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 3822-3831, 
4323-4324. Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
did the same thing last fall in attempt- 
ing to show employment gains which did 
not exist. In handling the Cuban affair, 
the administration even claimed the 
right to misinform the public. 

Withholding information is one thing. 
Twisting facts and telling falsehoods is 
quite another. To an alarming degree 
the American people are dependent on 
Government interpretations for vital in- 
formation. 


Being American Proves Inspiring to 
Salem Pupils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following newspaper story 
about the second annual Americanism 
program in the Salem-Washington 
Township public school system in the 
Ninth District of Indiana. Following the 
news story are the four winning essays 
on the theme “What It Means to Me To 
Be an American,” which I believe will be 
of interest to every Member of Congress: 
BEING American Proves INSPRING TO SALEM 

PuPILs 


The second annual Americanism program, 
which carries the message and faiths of old- 
fashioned patriotism to about 2,000 pupils in 
the Salem-Washington Township public 
school system, will reach its climax on George 
Washington's Birthday anniversary, Friday, 
February 22. 

The total pupil enrollment will gather in 
Brooks Memorial Gymnasium for a special 
patriotic program. At that time, four pupils 
who were selected winners of an essay con- 
test, will read their essays that sum up their 
feelings and beliefs about the heritage, mean- 
ing, and mission of America. 

Theme for the essay contest, winners of 
which were judged last week, is “What It 
Means to Me To Be an American.” 

This is the second year of the school's 
unique Americanism program which was or- 

by School Superintendent Jack 
Davidson. 

The four winners are Odetta Episcopo, 17, 
junior, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Epi- 
scopo; Blair Stephenson, 15, sophomore, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Stephenson; Johnny 
Blackman, 13, eighth grader and son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennis Blackman; and Teresa Wil- 
liams, 9, fourth grader, and daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs, Donald Williams. 
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The essays these students will give at Fri- 
day’s Americanism program appears on other 
pages in this issue. 

In commenting on the goal of the program, 
Superintendent Davidson said: “We are try- 
ing to foster a positive approach to the feel- 
ing of Americanism, a concern for patriotism 
on the part of each individual. The title of 
the program indicates this.” 


Wat Ir Means TO Mx To BE AN AMERICAN 
(By Blair Stephenson) 

Thousands upon thousands of years have 
passed and gone; great civilizations have 
risen, struggled, and have fallen into ob- 
scurity. Today, as Americans, we are liv- 
ing under a form of government that has 
been and will be the most brilliantly suc- 
cessful of these experiments ever made by 
man in governing himself. 

Our Nation was not conceived by mere 
chance, but was founded by men, fearing 
and trusting in God. They brought forth 
a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, The Constitution they laid down as 
a guide for this country is a statement of 
law that has never been equaled. In it they 
reserved the specific rights of the individual 
and established the very basic unchanging 
principles upon which the essence of our 
Government rests. These men set examples 
of firm unwavering loyalty to their beliefs. 
They stood at all costs, even at the expense 
of their lives, for their convictions. 

Through the periods of the growth of this 
country when those principles for which she 
stood were in peril, her citizens defended 
those things they loved and cherished with 
a courage and self-sacrifice unsurpassed. 

As citizens of this Nation and as heirs to 
that which has preceded us, our country 
should still mean as much in the same 
basic ways as it did to those patriots whom 
we so greatly admire. Today, too many peo- 
ple want liberty without discipline, life with- 
out death, and adventure without risk. Fel- 
low Americans, this ought not to be so. 
Our America has been paid for with the 
blood of patriots. Our freedoms if we hope 
to keep them, are going to cost us and we 
must be prepared to pay to hold them. 

Day after day, many Americans go about 
their affairs of living, little caring or real- 
izing the cost of the principles and liberties 
that they are enjoying. They are not grate- 
ful to their Creator who allows them to live 
in a country where they have the right to 
worship as they please, to receive at will 
an extensive education, to equal justice un- 
der law, to succeed or to fail in life, to take 
part in the government, and to live in a 
free society. 

Many peaple do not realize the debt we 
owe to God and our parents for life and to 
America for a way of life unparalleled. How 
grateful we as free citizens of this Nation 
should be that the constant terror of tyran- 
ny does not overshadow our lives; that we 
may live each day with the hope of waking 
on the morrow unmolested; that we may 
raise our children as we see fit and not be 
witnesses of the total seizure of their minds 
from us by a hateful, domineering, govern- 
mental power. 2 

We truly have been blessed in many won- 
derful ways, and yet, what do they really 
mean to us? Where has the spirit of true 
patriotism such as was evident in Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and the great, humble Lin- 
coln, departed to? 

As we look into the sky on a beautiful, 
calm day, we are able to see a true symbol- 
ism of America, open and spacious; abound- 
ing with equal opportunities, rights, and 
privileges for all. 

God grant that our great America will 
mean enough to her citizens that they will 
come forth to meet any challenge coura- 
geously, and will mot at any price allow 
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this way of life, this United States of Amer- 
ica, and that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people to perish 
from the face of this earth. 


Waar Ir MEANS TO ME To BE AN AMERICAN 
(By Johnny Blackman) 


It means a lot to me to be an American, 
It means that we are blessed with many priv- 
Ueges and blessings, America, my country, is 
the most beautiful and the richest country 
in the world. We can enjoy her great oceans, 
sunbathed beaches, mighty rivers, placid 
lakes, boundless forests, fertile plains, roll- 
ing prairies, and an ideal climate. 

In America we can live under a govern- 
ment of the majority of our people, hence 
being free from a tyrannical form of govern- 
ment. ; 

We are bestowed the right to think for our- 
selves and to express orally, or in writing, our 
criticisms or opinions of any public issue. 
We have the freedom to attend the church 
of our choice and a right to a free public 
education. We have the freedom to assemble 
peaceably to discuss, openly, any matter of 
worthy concern. We also have freedom of 
the press, freedom of speech, and freedom 
from want and fear. 

Another great freedom we have is that of 
the free enterprise system. This economic 
system provides each person with the right 
to choose his own vocation, to sell the prod- 
ucts of his occupation, in goods, or in serv- 
ices, to use the proceeds of such sales as he 
wishes, and the right of the Individual to 
own private property. It is our American 
right to enjoy this freedom, so long as we do 
not interfere with other people’s enjoyment 
of the same rights. 

To really appreciate our many freedoms we 
have to consider others in this world who do 
not have as much freedom as we do. Many 
other governments are not as democratic, 
but are controlled by only one political party. 
Such governments own and control the 
transportation, communication, land, and 
factories. They have control of who is per- 
mitted to go to school, the work their people 
must do, and the amount of money they can 
receive. 

The schools must teach according to what 
the government wants them to teach. In 
such countries there is no freedom of the 
press and all the planning nations are great- 
ly handicapped. 

In America we have a democratic form 
of government which allows each citizen of 
the United States a voice in the government. 
We elect citizens to represent us in Con- 
gress, State legislatures, and in city and 
county governments over the entire coun- 
try to establish our laws. In this way we, 
as Americans, can make sure our rights are 
asserted and enforced. = 

Many of us take for granted the many 
rights and privileges this country once did 
not have. The work of our forefathers pro- 
vided the foundations of this country's great- 
ness. These were the men who suffered and 
died in wars and the men who proposed 
great documents, such as-the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides for justice, 
tranquility, the common defense, general 
welfare, and the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity. 

To be an American also means to me that I 
must be willing to help keep these wonderful 
freedoms for myself and my fellow Ameri- 
cans by obeying the laws and by al- 
ways to do that which is best for all the peo- 
ple, regardless of race, color, religion, politi- 
cal belief, or economic or social position, It 
even means that I must be willing to risk my 
own life, if that becomes necessary, to defend 
our way of living and governing from those 
who wish to take all these freedoms away 
from us. 

This sacrifice I must be as as willing to 
make as were the many brave patriots who 
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have risked their lives in the past in order 


that I might enjoy the privilege of being an 
American. 


Wuat Ir Means To Me To BE AN AMERICAN 
(By Teresa Williams) 

To be an American is a great privilege. 
Here we may enjoy freedom of speech, free- 
dom of worship, and the right to vote. We 
must not take our freedom for granted. We 
must not be indifferent if we are to protect 
our great democracy. Boys and girls as 
well as adults must be ready and willing to 
help their country in time of need. It is 
our responsibility to prepare ourselves in 
the best possible way to become citizens 
worthy of this great country. 

With the help of teachers and leaders of 
our country, we may become well-informed 
Americans ready to defend our Constitution, 
a heritage which gave us many freedoms, 
rights and blessings. Our blessings did not 
come to us without hardships and war. 

These hardships were suffered by our fore- 
fathers, men who worked and fought that 
we might have freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, and the right to vote as we please. 

With all of these rights to protect, we 
need the Army, Navy, and Air Force. When 
the need arises we should all be willing to 
take part in these services in order to defend 
our great country, and the supreme privilege 
that says, We, the people, rule ourselves." 

If we are to enjoy living in this great 
country, we must be willing to take part in 
upholding its principles, as well as defend- 
ing it. Patriotism of our people has always 
been an essential to our country’s growth 
and success, If we are patriotic, we will 
not allow communism to creep in and de- 
stroy all that great men have struggled for 
and helped us to attain. : 

Let us keep the faith of our Constitution. 
Let us protect our rights to be different from 
others in likes, dislikes, and ideas. Let us 
protect our right to vote so that we may 
have good leaders. Finally, let us always 
trust in God so that we may be able to de- 
fend our precious heritage. 


Wuat Ir Means TO Me To BE AN AMERICAN 


(By Odetta Episcopo) 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Porbid it, Almighty God. I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

Everyone thrills to Patrick Henry’s stirring 
words “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
In many lands orators have cried out these 
very words. Yes, people everywhere are seek- 
ing these certain inalienable rights that are 
endowed by their Creator, among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
And the people of America have found their 
happiness, They are no longer searching, 
for America is known all over the world as 
the land of liberty, the land of the free. 

I am an American. But just what does 
that mean to me? It means the feeling of 
freedom, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and from fear for the whole world. 
Now, one may ask, what is the meaning of 
this freedom? 

Freedom is a matter of making choices; 
consequently, it must be kept under con- 
trol. Therefore, one may say it is also a 
matter of restraint. Freedom is something 
everyone loves. It is, as Daniel Webster once 
said, “God grants liberty only to those who 
love it and are always ready to guard and 
defend it.” America stands for the idea of 
freedom, freedom for everybody—poor or 
rich, weak or strong, young or old. 

Liberty is gained only by struggle and it 
can be kept only by everlasting vigilance. 
The men and women who founded America 
were refugees—refugees from tyranny: 
They came to America to find freedom— 
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religious, political freedom, and a chance to 
make for themselves honest, decent, respect- 
able lives. They came to make a place 
where, by hard work, they could find happi- 
ness in their own way and do as they 
Pleased. As a result of their struggles, 
America has its share of national heroes— 
men who have found a place in the hearts 
and affections of the people. The fact that 
we revere them shows who we are—the kind 
of people we want to be. America’s heroes 
are the measures of America’s ideals. 

What it means to me to be an American 
is the wonderful feeling of living in a coun- 
try that is supreme. Yes, the United States 
of America is supreme—supreme in many 
ways, for instance, in its Government. 
Democracy is a form of government in which 
the emphasis is put upon the people. The 
people govern themselves, consequently de- 
Mocracy substitutes sel{-restraint for ex- 
ternal restraint. It is a government of the 
People, by the people, and for the people. 
It ls based upon the idea of freedom and on 
the principle of equality. 

Qur democracy was founded on noble 
principles, and by and large, “we the people” 
have stuck to them. Whatever the fears, 
Whatever the successes or failures of our 
&ge of challenge, one fact resounds like the 
blare of a bugle, In the world today, and in 
the future as far as anyone can see, the 
United States will lead the free world. What 
it does within its own borders will be closely 
Watched by all people who are debating 
Whether to take the road of totalitarianism 
or of democracy. The skill with which the 
United States uses its power and wealth 
in dealing with underdeveloped peoples will 
Gravely affect the answers to the question: 
In the new nations, will nationalism, science, 
technology and industrial organization be 
Used to serve democracy or tyranny? The 
Wisdom with which the United States con- 
ducts itself could determine the answer to 
the most haunting of all questions—Peace 
or annihilation. 

I am proud to be an American and to 
live in a land of such abundance and variety. 
Besides her wealth and prosperity, America 
is also a beautiful country. And I love her 
beauty, from her giant hilltops to her beau- 
tiful green and fertile valleys, from her 
babbling streams to her tall, wooded forests. 
In every sight there stems a note of free- 
dom. There is a mighty sound, the sound 
of a strong, determined country; a progres- 
sive country. It is a country of industry and 
knowledge, of art and music, of writers and 
Poets. Walt Whitman once said, “The chief 
reason for the being of the United States of 
America is to bring about the common good- 
will of all mankind, the solidarity of the 
World. 

All these things that I have just expressed 
are my feelings of what being an American 
means to me, It is my feeling of love for 
my home, for the soil of my country, for 
the trees that give me shade, and the hills 
that stand in my pathway. 

Yes. I love liberty and the American 
idea—the great idea, the idea of perfect 
and free individuals. I, too, may cry out, 

Give me liberty or give me death.” = 


Receiving an Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George Todt, who is a columnist for the 
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Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, recently 
received a Special Freedom Leadership 
Award from the Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge, Pa. The citation was 
granted for Mr. Todt's “continuing fight 
against the deceit and dullness of social- 
istic communism and for his continue 
teaching through editorials, of the spirit 
and greatness of our spiritually based 
constitutional Republic with its demo- 


cratic methods.” 

The Special Freedom Leadership 
Award represents the highest award by 
the foundation to a member of the mass 
communications media in its 14 year 
history and I would like to add my con- 
gratulations to Mr. Todt on receiving 
this honor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a re- 
cent column from the Herald-Examiner 
by Mr. Todt in which he discusses the 
experience of having received the award: 

RECEIVING AN AWARD 


8 (By George Todt) 

"The American credo: A teachable defi- 
nition of the great principles of the found- 
ing documents and our free enterprise 
structure,” Don Belding. 

VALLEY FORGE, Pa., February 22, 1963 —It 
was a great thrill for me today when I re- 
ceived a Special Freedom Leadership Award 
from the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge on the 231st anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, our first President. 
His spirit seemed on this occasion to prevail 
everywhere here. 

I was told by Dr. Kenneth Wells, pres- 
ident of the Freedoms Foundation, that mine 
was the top honor ever accorded a news- 
paperman by this organization during the 
past 14 years of its existence. 

He said it was awarded to me not because 
of the negative principles I was against 
but the positive ones I stood for. Not the 
things I hated, but those which Iloved. Not 
for destructiveness, but for being construc- 
tive. Soft-spoken and self-effacing, Dr. 
Wells is a very fine American. 

The magnificent plaque I received was 
presented me after some kind words of praise 
by Adm. Arthur Radford, previously chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Pen- 
tagon under former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

GALLANTRY 


He is a man I have always admired for ex- 
emplary patriotism and practical wisdom. 
The same goes for Adm. Arleigh Burke— 
who was my companion on the way to the 
awards luncheon. The message to me from 
each of these gallant Americans; courageous 
leadership is more important now than ever 
before. 

Our need is for dedicated and adept fight- 
ers in every department—press, military, 
government, religious, moral, or what-haye- 
you? We are facing the most capable and 
dangerous enemy we have met on any bat- 
tlefield until this time. Can we survive the 
awful threat? 

I think we can if we arm ourselves with 
the 100 percent US. ideology of the Free- 


of the liberty-loving heritage left us by 
George Washington and the American 
Revolution. 


UNDERSTANDING 

This nonprofit, nonpolitical and non- 
sectarian organization was founded in 
March 1949. Its aim is to bring about a 
better understanding of the basic principles 
underlying our divinely-inspired Republic. 
Who are its officers? 

The honorary chairman is former President 
Herbert Hoover and former President Dwight 
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D. Eisenhower is chairman of the board of 
directors. President is Dr. Wells. The Hon- 
orable James A. Farley and Adm. Felix B. 
Stump, USN-ret. are vice chairmen. Chair- 
man of the executive committee is Don 
Belding of Los Angeles. 

All Americans are eligible for membership 
in the Freedom Foundation. 

Engraved on the Special Freedom Leader- 
ship plaque I received were these revealing 
words: George Todt, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
for his continuing fight against the dull- 
ness of socialistic communism and for his 
continued teaching, through editorials of 
the spirit and greatness of our spiritually, 
based Constitutional Republic and its demo- 
cratic methods,” 

HERE TONIGHT 

Upon receiving the honor, I told the large 
audience that I wished to share it with my 
publisher, George Hearst, Jr. and the work- 
ers of The Los Angeles Herald-Examiner who 
have made it the patriotic newspaper of 
the Southwest. 

Tonight, Dr. Wells will be chief speaker 
at the Freedom Foundation Southern Cali- 
fornia awards dinner hosted by Don Belding 
at the California Club in Los Angeles. 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter to the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal by Mr. Gordon J. 
Berry, president of the Electric Products 
Co., dated March 26, 1963, 
Mr. Berry’s suggestion is excellent: 


THE Exrcrric Propucrs Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 26, 1963. 


EDITOR, 
The Wall Street Journal, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sm: I noticed with considerable in- 
terest the comments of Mr. Samuel Lenher. 
of Du Pont, in one of the March 21 editorials 
under the subject “Shortages in Logic.” 

I disagree with Mr. Lenher when he states 
that it is wishful thinking to expect any 
hurry up Government program to ease the 
situation as there are immediate and logical 
steps which can be taken. 

We have hardly begun to tap the real 
technical resources of this country which lie 
in the tremendous reservoir of stable and 
proved capabilities immediately available 
from a large number of widely experienced 
engineering talent in smaller companies. 
We live in such a technical age that almost 
every manufacturing company has to have 
some specialized technical talent. In many 
cases, these are the real brilliant noncon- 
formists who haye gravitated toward the 
smaller companies because the atmosphere 
was more compatible with their tempera- 
ment. This same atmosphere through force 
of necessity is one of achieving rapid and 
efficient success on projects. 

Since the majority of the money being 
spent for research and development in this 
country is Government sponsored, the mat- 
ter must then go back to determine how this 
can be organized to effectively use these 
available and interested resources. 

It is obvious that these small firms are not 
capable of maintaining the sales and nego- 
tiating staffs necessary to solicit this busi- 
ness and prepare the complex proposals 
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required. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the complete veil of secrecy that 


seems to develop when such proposals are. 


presented and the extended periods before 
any action is taken, which becomes most 
discouraging. À 

It is in this regard that I believe that 
the established organization of the SBA 
could be directed and provided with the fa- 
cilities to first, rigidly qualify these smaller 
manufacturers as to their capabilities and 
then enforce the very limited number of 
major contractors and Departments of De, 
fense to use the lists of these qualified man- 
ufacturers as sources of supply for research 
and development work. Further, if there is 
an adequate qualified number, this busi- 
ness can be set aside so that these firms will 
be further encouraged by feeling that they 
can engage in such activities on a perma- 
nent basis. 

We find innumerable situations today 
where the large and well organized prime 
contractors are engaging in every type of re- 
search activity, covering areas where there 
is plenty of existent talent, both interested 
and capable of performing the assignments. 
These firms then go out and hire the talent 
necessary, Many times coming from smaller 
firms, and disturbing the longer range capa- 
bilities of this technical talent. 

Yours very truly, 
GORDON J. Berry, 
President. 


Lord Beveridge’s Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, human 
beings want security. Everyone wants 
to be secure. Everyone wants to be as- 
sured of security. Government bland- 
ishments and promises for political gain 
is as old as human life in society. Social 
planners with some one else's lives, prop- 
erty, and money is the raw material of 
this human drama. > 

Lord Beveridge had his “cradle to 
grave” security plan. We have our so- 
cial security plus countless Federal 
subsidies, checks, assurances, and pro- 
tections for the future in housing, bank 
deposits, and the like. 

The United States is becoming a wel- 
fare society. Social security is called in- 
surance when even the Supreme Court, 
no less, has properly labeled it a “gratu- 
ity.” Yet the wisdom of the ages has not 
daunted the social planners, as they 
scheme in the White House and Federal 
agencies today. 

Lord Beveridge, security, government 
controls, and currency devaluation are 
found properly joined in this editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune: 

Lorp BEVERIDGE'S DREAM 

William Beveridge, who died in England 
recently at the age of 84, was one of the 
very few men who haye drawn up ambi- 
tious plans for society and have seen the 
Plans come largely true. Lord Beveridge 
was the author, in 1942, of Britain's “cra- 
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The irony of Lord Beveridge's life was 
that in his later years, as the Economist 
of London said, he was “sad, even soured, 
about the inflationary and inconsistent ways 
in which others had evolved his Franken- 
stein’s monster—the ‘welfare state.“ 

“Inflation,” Lord Beveridge said in an in- 
terview printed in U.S. News & World Report 
in 1959, “is one of the major evils that we 
have to get rid of. It makes social security 
very difficult because the pensions which 
were sufficient when they were fixed by the 
state are not sufficient.” 

What caused this inflation? “A lot of as- 
sociations of workers and employers,” Lord 
Beveridge said, “are debasing the currency 
by asking for more shillings for the same 
amount of production.” 

Doesn't the welfare state itself, leading 
as it does to frequent deficits, contribute 
to inflation? Not in the very least.“ 

Lord Beveridge was right about the damage 
caused by inflation, but wrong about its 
cause. The only way wages and prices can 
rise, without quickly putting factories out 
of production and laborers out of work is 
for the money supply to rise. And only the 
Government can bring about a substantial 
rise in the money supply, chiefly by spend- 
ing more money than it takes in. True, 
labor leaders often urge inflationary govern- 
ment policies as a means toward higher 
wages; but neither they nor management 
can “debase the currency” without the 
government's help. 

The welfare state itself is, from a politi- 
cal point of view, the easiest path to deficit 
spending. The costs of Britain’s plans have 
mounted year by year and have consistently 
kept well ahead of the taxes which were 
supposed to pay for them. Our own social 
security program has run into the same 
problem and taxes have been raised to a 
point far higher than originally planned. 
Other welfare scehemes are advanced and 
too often adopted without even the pretense 
of raising money to pay for them. 

This is why the money is debased. It is 
why any government which tries to be a 
welfare state or to create “full employment” 
by government spending—another of Lord 
Beveridge's plans—is almost certain to bring 
about inflation. And it is why planners like 
Lord Beveridge, no matter how well mean- 
ing, will never be satisfied. 


U.S. Naval Academy: Two Points of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there are two sides to every 
question, and in the April issue of US. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, Midship- 
man ic, J. M. DeFrancia presents his 
views of the training given midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy. 

Midshipman DeFrancia’s article is 
written in rebuttal to an article appear- 
ing in the January issue of Harper's. 

He speakes his mind well and strongly 
defends the training given to midship- 
men at the Academy. His article should 
be read by every American who is inter- 
ested in the type of leaders we are turn- 
ing out to defend our Nation against our 
enemies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby in- 
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sert his article for the information of the 

Congress: 

(By J. M. DeFrancia, midshipman first class, 
U.S. Navy) 

In his article, “Teaching Young Sea Dogs 
Old Tricks,” in the January 1963 issue of 
Harper’s, Prof. David Boroff, presented his 
views on various aspects of life at the U.S. 
Naval Academy. His conclusions and criti- 
cisms were based on a few interviews with a 
small number of midshipmen and officers. 
I should like to present my opinions on the 
basis of having had contact with hundreds 
of fellow midshipmen and a large number 
of officers. Mr. Boroff considers himself 
qualified to present a picture of the U.S. 
Naval Academy after spending a few days 
here in research, I feel equally qualified 
after living the life of a midshipman at the 
Naval Academy for 314 years. 

The first point of Mr. Boroff’s criticism was 
the vocational curriculum taught by the 
Naval Science Department. He questions 
whether it “is in sound alinement with voca- 
tional realities,” on the grounds that only 
375 of 765 graduates of the class of 1961 
actually entered the Navy line. He fails, 
however, to analyze the curriculum before 
criticizing it. 

During second class (junior) year a mid- 
shipman takes two semesters of navigation. 
This course is directly applicable not only to 
the 375 line candidates, but also to the 200 
naval aviation candidates and the 80 Air 
Force candidates, (The principles of air and 
sea navigation are the same.) The naviga- 
tion course is, then, valuable to at least 655 
of the 765 graduates, not taking into ac- 
count those men who enter Marine Corps 
aviation. Military law and leadership, which 
includes psychology and the analysis of per- 
sonnel problems that have arisen in the 
fleet, together occupy two semesters of a mid- 
shipman's education, These courses are ob- 
viously of use to all graduates whether they 
enter the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air 
Force. 

Naval operations is a course dealing with 
tactics, logistics, and amphibious opera- 
tions—all of which subjects are useful to 
line officers, naval aviators, and Marine offi- 
cers. And the course is at least partially 
beneficial to Army candidates (amphibious 
warfare) and supply officers (logistics). 
which gives us a total of 683 of the 765 
graduates who derive applicable knowledge 
from this operations training curriculum. 

The Weapons Department curriculum cen- 
ters around computers, the principles of 
modern electronic weapons systems, and bal- 
listic missiles. This course is valuable to 
al graduates; even future supply officers will 
probably deal with computers in their serv- 
ice billets. 

While Mr. Boroff questions the worth of 
the vocational curriculum on the basis of 
its value to less than half of the graduates, 
I have tried to indicate the value of the 
curriculum to at least 85 percent of Naval 
Academy graduates. And to criticize a vo- 
cational curriculum at the Naval Academy 
for its own sake would be analogous to crit- 
icizing the study of anatomy and biology in 
a pre-med course. 

Mr. Boroff further criticizes the course of 
study at the Academy when he states that 
the “curricular time [25 percent] allocated 
to the humanities and social sciences doesn't 
quite make sense.” His argument is that 
graduates may find themselves assigned tO 
foreign-aid missions, liaison NATO billets. 
or planning groups which deal wtih complex 
political and social factors, and hence may 
need more education in the humanities. I 
should like to point out, however, that only 
a minute number of officers below the rank 
of lieutenant commander will ever occupy 
such billets, which allows for more than 
sufficient time to obtain proficiency in the 
social sciences through later post-graduate 
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and correspondence work. Furthermore, in 
comparison with the vast number of officers, 
who need primarily the training 
provided at the Academy, only a small num- 
ber of officers will ever occupy the billets 
Mr. Boroff alluded to, which require a more 
extensive humanities background. 

The duty of all naval officers is 
the operation of ships and weapons systems. 
This demands a fundamental education in 
engineering and electronics. The humanities 
and social sciences are not by any means 
neglected; rather the midshipmen are pro- 
vided with a sound foundation in these 
fields, a foundation which allows for further 
development, And a strong foundation is 
Provided in engineering, too, but a more ex- 
tensive one. The majority of junior officers 
have an immediate need of engineering 
know-how for their shipboard duties and a 
less immediate need of the humanities sim- 
Ply because they lack the experience neces- 
sary for planning boards and foreign aid 
Missions. When, because of the press of 
time, a choice must be made, then the choice 
Must be heavy on engineering and lighter 
on humanities. 

Further criticism was aimed at the Acad- 
emy system by the dispralsal of senior officers 
(captains) heading the various academic de- 
partments. It should be noted that these of- 

are well qualified in the field of the 
department they head. (For example, the 
head of the English, history, and government 
department is a former Rhodes scholar.) We 
Must remember that the purpose of the 
Academy is to provide officers who will fill 
the needs of the service. Who is better 
qualified to determine what background a 
junior officer will need in today's Navy than a 
Senior officer fresh from the fleet who has 
Observed the fortes and sh of his 
Juniors? And as for the fact that only 15 
Percent of the officer faculty possess ad- 
vanced d , Mr. Boroff himself pointed 
Out that a program is now underway which 
will provide officer instructors having at least 
an M.A. or MS. degree within the next few 
years. 

A most illogical basis of criticism was Mr. 
Boroft’s reference to the midshipman's slang 
terms. He states: “As long as midshipmen 
dismiss the humanities as ‘bull’ and foreign 

by the unspeakable term ‘Dago’ the 

Academy is not fulfilling its mission.” I 
Might point out that we midshipmen also 
Tefer to engineering as “steam,” and to elec- 
tronics as “skinny.” To criticize the mission 
Of the entire program because midshipmen 
Tefer to their courses in slang terms is ridicu- 
lous. We no more dismiss the humanities by 
using the term “bull” than the American 
People dismissed their respect for General 
ower by calling him Ike. Slang names 

for courses are common to all college cam- 
Puses, and, quite frankly, it’s easier to tell 
your roommate you're off to “bull” class than 
to say English, history, and government class. 
We have been doing it for a hundred years. 

Mr. Boroff points out that midshipmen 
cannot pursue special academic interests be- 
Cause of their heavy schedule (compulsory 
intramural sports, lights out at 11). But he 
falls to remember that the Academy empha- 
sizes the “whole man” concept—athietics and 
Social graces, as well as academics. It takes 
More than a knowledge of the arts to run 
& ship and lead men in battle. He then 
falls attention to the fact that Harvard stu- 
Gents have a higher average on the college 

ds (they lead by a 61-point average). I 
Concede that Harvard is a better school for 
its purpose. But the Academy's purpose and 
Mission, and hence its curriculum, is differ- 
ent. It naturally follows that its entrance 
requirements on the college boards need not 

ly parallel those of Harvard. 

And his examples of first-class research 
Papers (he called them senior essays) were 
very poorly selected: He chose but three, 
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on cross-country track, gambling, and rifles. 
He might better have selected as a cross- 
sectional view such topics as An Analysis 
of the Truman-MacArthur Controversy Over 
American Strategy in Korea,” or “The In- 
fluence of the Yalta Conference on the World 
Today.“ or “The Dismantling of Indochina.” 
All these are controversial historical topics, 
and the research paper is intended to be an 
essay on an important occurrence in history 
wherein the midshipmen present a logical 
argument to justify their conclusions. It 
might also be noted that in recent years 
several research papers were of sufficient 
quality to merit publication. 

Mr. Boroff then proceeds to criticize the 
midshipmen themselves as being of a 
“brother rat” mentality. In reference to the 
Academy he states that “the prevailing tone 
is rambunctiously adolescent.” I would ask 
what he terms the cavortings of my civillan 
peers. It is well known that college students 
all over the country indulge in such antics as 
telephone-booth-st and bed-pushing 
contests. Football rallies here parallel those 
of any other large college, as do the dances, 
both formal and informal; we even do the 
twist. 

In attempting to justify his criticisms, he 
attacks the brigade's magazine, the Log, as 
full of schoolboy humor and sentimental 
fables of old admirals. The Log is quite 
comparable to any other college magazine in 
that it emphasizes subjects of interest to its 
readers, the midshipmen, such as sports, and 
yes, sentimental fables. Essentially it is a 
humor magazine, and collegiate publications 
on the same footing also have humor articles 
and quips about their administrators. But 
the error is one of omission, for Mr. Boroff 
fails to mention our professional magazine, 
the Trident, which contains articles on seri- 
ous professional and political topics. Nor 
does he mention the fact that most midship- 
men also subscribe to the U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings, the professional magazine 
of the Navy. 

He calls our culture monolithic and ado- 
lescent. I could say the same about any 
college, if I cited only their football rallies 
and humor magazines as proof of their 
depth of thinking. Our culture might bet- 
ter be exemplified by the Naval Academy 
Foreign Affairs Conference, which deals with 
modern social and political problems and 
brings in speakers such as G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, of the State Department. Is there a 
lack of culture here when students the Na- 
tion over flock to an Academy-led conven- 
tion on the problems of the modern world? 

Midshipmen dating habits, which were 
also subject to Mr. Boroff's criticism, can be 
explained quite simply. Midshipmen are 
like young men anywhere else—they enjoy 
escorting, and like pretty girls. Some girls 
like midshipmen, more often one midship- 
man in particular. And some don't like us 
at all. But the whole matter is largely on a 
personal basis, as at any other college, and 
is, I feel, quite irrelevant to a critique of the 
Academy in regard to its ability to produce 
qualified officers. It is as illogical dn argu- 
ment as would be my quoting young ladies 
who don't like Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology men in criticizing that school’s 
ability to educate young men as engineers. 
After nearly 4 years here, I feel that I am in 
a position to say with authority that regard- 
less of what brainwashing we might or 
might not incur, it is quite definitely not 
along romantic lines. 

Mr. Boroff has categorized us as lacking 
spontaneity, naturalness, and freedom of 
mind. I find this to be untrue, unless ques- 
tioning the orders of seniors, or even openly 

them, can be termed freedom of 
mind or naturalness, And what do you sup- 
pose would result if this occurred? Any 
student of military philosophy can tell you 
that it would result in the breakdown of any 
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effective fighting machine. But if this Is not 
the freedom of mind to which Mr. Boroff 
was referring, then I say that freedom cer- 
tainly does exist. We are not dictated to in 
regard to our thinking or brainwashed into 
stereotyped reasoning. On any given topic, 
be it medicare or nuclear testing, you can 
find as many opinions as you find midship- 
men. It is unfortunate that because we dress 
alike and march in step, we must be accused 
of lacking the individuality to reason on our 
own. 

Mr. Boroff states that we cheer in the 
messhall when penalties are announced, 
which is untrue, at least during my stay here. 
And as for the “gloomy respect” which we 
are attested to have for our rigorous exist- 
ence, I can say that we might complain 
about having less free time than our civilian 
contemporaries, but given the choice, we 
wouldn't trade. And any man in this Na- 
tion who has served his “hitch” can support 
me, when I say that a certain amount of 
“griping’ is natural to any military unit. 
None of us came here expecting to be free 
to come and go as we pleased. It is disci- 
pline, which is necessary in the service, and 
we do understand that, though we some- 
times voice a little discontent, 

Mr. Boroff refers to our training cruises as 
„Junkets“ which are, by definition, pleasure 
trips. Speaking from personal experience, I 
can say that cleaning bilges and chipping 
paint, not to mention cold lookout watches 
and hot (100°+4-) engineroom watches, do 
not fit the definition. These are the types of 
duties we performed on “youngster” cruise 
in enlisted billets. During second-class sum- 
mer, there was a questionable amount of 
pleasure in somersaulting over barbed wire, 
in marching a few miles to the barracks, un- 
der a hot sun, with packs and rifles (Marine 
And there was equally dubious 


ngine spaces while tracing a pipe- 
line, or on a midnight-to-4-a.m. watch on a 
cold bridge in the Arctic while on first-class 
erulse. But neither should these duties be 
cast in the negative for they are our business, 
our job. And we like our business. 

To be sure, there were Many very pleasur- 
able moments. We have seen faraway lands 
and have made friends in distant parts of the 
world. The latter is in direct opposition to 
Mr. Boroff's accusation that “midshipmen go 
around in all-American groups, insulated 
against indigenous culture.” We are en- 
couraged to make as many foreign acquaint- 
ances as possible. I correspond currently 
with friends in Italy and England, friends 
I made while on cruise—hardly possible if 
I had been “insulated.” And sending mid- 
shipmen to cruise with allied navies on for- 
eign ships, as the Academy does annually, 
could hardly be called insulating. All of us 
here realize full well the unfortunate exist- 
ence of the “Ugly American” and do our 
utmost to compensate for him while on 
cruise. 

Mr. Boroff cites the remark of “the super- 
intendent of a swank suburban school sys- 
tem,” who, when asked if any of his boys 
entered the service academies, said, “some do, 
those who are interested in that kind of 
thing.” It is indeed unfortunate if the 
public conceives, as Mr. Boroff intimated, 
honorable service to one’s country as “that 
kind of thing.” Men risk their lives daily 
on, above, and under the ses, so that the 
old saying might hold: “Sleep well, America. 
The Navy guards your shores . TG 
is unfortunate that these men do their duty 
only to be thought of as doing “that kind 
of thing.” It is unfortunate that men died 
at Leyte Gulf, Iwo Jima, and Guadalcanal 
doing “that kind of thing.” Yet the Acad- 
emy's purpose is to produce officers who will 
dedicate thelr lives to just “that kind of 
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Mr. Boroff concludes his article with the 
statement that “Annapolis gets good boys, 
but not the very best.” This is not true if 
we can rank men like Halsey, King, Leahy, 
and Nimitz, five-star admirals all, among the 
very best. And any man who died in the 
service of his country, be it in peacetime 
while fiying patrol, or in wartime on the 
shores of Okinawa, can without a shadow of 
a doubt be counted among the very best. 
If the Naval Academy's methods can produce 
men like these, there is no need for radical 

. Modern technological advances 
dictate a change in curriculum, true; and 
these changes are taking place. But the 
basic system in itself, with its principles of 
military discipline and the instillment of a 
will to win and unswerving allegiance to 
this country, is no more outdated than are 
the principles upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

There are at least two viewpoints to every 
issue. If the Naval Academy's system of 
training is to be discussed in the press— 
before the public—both sides ought to be 
heard. Mr. Boroff has every right to his 
opinion, and I have every right to mine. 
We both have the right to express our views 
openly—that is why the Naval Academy ex- 
ists: so that as free men we may continue 
to do so. 


Attica To Show How Small City Can Fight 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Indiana are alert to the dan- 
gers of communism and its threat to the 
national security of the United States. 

Hoosiers are not only alert to the 
threat, but are actively combating com- 
munism on the homefront. One of the 
outstanding manifestations of this effort 
by the people of Indiana to engage and 
defeat communism will be a program at 
Attica, Ind., on May 4, entitled “A Small 
Town Fights Communism.” 

The sponsors of this program have 
very graciously invited me to participate 
in this anticommunism program, which 
I have very readily accepted. Attica is 
one of the leading cities in the Sixth 
Congressional District which I repre- 
sent in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and it will be a great privilege for 
me to take part in this program at Attica 
on May 4. 

Attica’s desire to show the world what 
a small town can do to fight communism 
has gained statewide attention and 
recognition. 

One of my constituents, Mrs. Melvin 
Bales, of Crawfordsville, Ind., rural route 
7, read of Attica’s leadership in spon- 
soring an anti-Communist program in 
her hometown newspaper, the Craw- 
fordsville Journal-Review, an outstand- 
ing Indiana daily edited by my very good 
friend, Mr. Tom Showalter. 

Mrs. Bales suggested that Attica not 
only receive statewide attention, but en- 
listed my help to give the program na- 
tionwide publicity. 
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Mrs. Bales very correctly characterized 
Attica’s anticommunism program as one 
of the best ideas yet, and suggested we 
need more towns and cities to sponsor 
patriotic programs and observations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article about Attica’s 
anti-Communist program, published in 
the Crawfordsville Journal Review, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in order to 
give other towns and cities throughout 
the Nation an example of how one 
Hoosier town is combating communism. 

The article of March 27, 1964, follows: 

Arrica To Snow] How SMALL Crry Can 

Ficut Reps 

ArtrTica—On May 4, Attica will show the 
Nation what a small community can do to 
combat communism in its May 4 celebration 
built around the theme, “A Smail Town 
Fights Communism.” 

One of the features of the daylong event 
will be the climax to the Miss Freedom 
Contest being presented by the Attica 
Chapter of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Entries will be accepted by the 
Attica Jaycees until April 20. 

A queen symbolic of the beauty and glory 
of American freedom will be crowned to 
reign over the festivities as the community 
dedicates the day to the Nation’s heritage of 
freedoms. Coronation of Miss Freedom is 
Just one answer to the sword-rattling show 
of the Communist’s May Day, a Jaycee 
spokesman declared. 

The queen will be publicly crowned the 
morning of May 4 at 11 o'clock. 

Entrants in the contest will be cut to a 
small field of finalists by five judges on the 
basis of character, appearance, personality, 
and the relevance to the occasion, creative- 
ness, and ability to express thoughts as 
shown in the composition. 

Jaycees are expecting keen competition in 
the contest, which will be covered by various 
news media. 


A Living Memorial to the Men Who Died 
Aboard the U.S.S. “San Francisco” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives a remarkable 
project that is now underway in my home 
city of San Francisco. The project was 
started and organized by the men of the 
Naval Reserve unit at Treasure Island. 
In cooperation with them, the mayor of 
San Francisco has proclaimed the 
months of February, March, April, and 
May 1963 as U.S.S. San Francisco 
Months. During this period the reserv- 
ists will create a living memorial to the 
men who died in action in World War II 
aboard the great fighting cruiser, the 
USS. San Francisco. A total of 218 
men lost their lives, most of them in 
the battle of Guadalcanal, and the naval 
reservists intend to recruit one new man 
for every one who made the ultimate 
sacrifice for his Nation. 

At the end of the recruiting period 
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the names of the men who make up the 
living memorial will be placed on the 
battle-scarred bridge of the U.S.S. San 
Francisco, which was preserved as a 
permanent monument and placed at 
Lands End, a point of land outside the 
Golden Gate overlooking the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, a plaque bearing the 
names of the new men will remain on 
the bridge until November 13—the 21st 
anniversary of one of the most ferocious 
battles in the history of naval warfare. 
Some of the men who have already re- 
sponded’ by joining the Reserve unit 
actually served during World War II in 
the South Pacific. Some of the others 
who are joining the living memorial had 
not been born when the U.S.S. San Fran- 
cisco went into action on that fateful 
night of Friday the 13th, November 1942. 

This was a crucial battle in the Pacific 
war. American ground forces had a 
precarious foothold on one end of Guad- 
alcanal Island and were under constant 
enemy ground and air attack. The Jap- 
anese decided on a major counterattack 
to recapture all of the island and sent a 
powerful fleet of 18 to 20 ships to bom- 
bard the American transports, ground 
positions, and airfield. 

An American task force of 13 ships 
under the command of Rear Adm. Dan- 
iel J. Callaghan went straight into the 
enemy fleet in a single line, making con- 
tact at 1:48 am. of a black, moonless 
night. Admiral Callaghan, a native of 
San Francisco and a graduate of St. 
Ignatius High School there, was aboard 
the U.S.S. San Francisco, which was sec- 
ond in line and commanded by Capt. 
Cassin Young. In the furious give and 
take of big guns, the Japanese fleet was 
stopped and had to abandon its mission 
in order to deal with the outgunned 
American task force. 

It was during this battle that Admiral 
Callaghan issued one of history’s most 
famous combat command orders, “get 
the big ones first.” This statement 
ranks. high among notable orders issued 
by a naval officer throughout recorded 
naval history. 

In 34 minutes the engagement was 
over and the enemy was in retreat. The 
cost was high. Five American ships had 
been sunk and the other eight were 
badly damaged, including the U.S.S. San 
Francisco, which at one time had to 
fight it out on both sides with a battle- 
ship, a cruiser, and a destroyer. Ad- 
miral Callaghan was killed in the first 15 
minutes and Captain Young was mor- 
tally wounded when an enemy salvo 
crashed into the bridge. When it was 
over the ship had been riddled by shell 
fire, 25 separate fires were burning, and 
the sick bay had been knocked out. 

But the U.S.S. San Francisco stayed 
in the war and saw more action before 
receiving a hero's welcome on returning 
to her home city. The citizens of San 
Francisco are justly proud of this great 
record, and the reserve unit at Treasure 
Island is making a fine constructive 
effort in memory of the 218 men who 
spent their last days on the U.S.S. San 
Francisco. Lt. (ig.) Arthur Hodgdon, 
himself a veteran of Solomons naval ac- 
tion, is to be commended for spearhead- 
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ing this living memorial project in his 
role as Reserve recruiting officer at Treas- 
ure Island Naval Base. 

Having been a personal friend of the 
late Admiral Callaghan, his distinguished 
brother Vice Adm. William Callaghan, 
retired, and Judd Callaghan, it is my 
great pleasure to bring this program to 
the attention of our colleagues. 


The Criterion, Weekly Publication of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of In- 
dianapolis, Endorses Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps and National Service Corps 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rconp an excellent editorial entitled 
“New Peace Corps,” which was published 
in the February 22, 1963, issue of the 
Criterion, the weekly publication of the 
Roman Catholic archdiocese of 
Indianapolis. 

I think this editorial is one of the 
finest I have seen on the importance of 
these two proposals of President Ken- 
nedy and on the way in which the Presi- 
dent has responded to the needs and 
Problems of young people. 

The editorial follows: 

New Prace Conps 

One of the side effects of having a youth- 
ful President, surrounded by youthful 
advisers, seems to be—quite naturally—a 
knowledge of the special needs of youth. 

Mr. Kennedy has captured the imagina- 
tion of the country's young people by offer- 
ing to them the challenges and opportuni- 
ties to contribute toward the common good. 
Whether it be physical fitness (with or with- 
Out 50-mile hikes) or the Peace Corps, 
response to the administration’s programs 
has been marked by typical youthful 
exuberance. 

Even the severest critics of the Peace 
Corps a short time ago have now completely 
reversed themselves because of the project's 

success around the world. In fact, 
the current 9,000 authorized Limit for the 
Peace Corps will probably be extended by 
Congress to 13,000 volunteers to keep pace 
With the demands. 

Last week President Kennedy, in a special 
Message to Congress about youth, called for 
the establishment of two new programs—a 
domestic service corps and a renewed appeal 
for a Youth Conservation Corps for jobless 
young people. J 
9 The proposed National Service Corps is 
‘urgently needed,” according to the Presi- 
dent, to provide aid in mental health 
Centers, hospitals, Indian reservations, mi- 
grant labor camps and organizations serving 
Slums or poverty-stricken rural areas. As 
Outlined, the project would ultimately in- 
volve 5,000 volunteers. It would be admin- 
istered by local professional personnel on 
locally planned projects. 

The Youth Conservation Corps, similar to 
the old Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
in the depression years, is intended by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to give work to some young 
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people who can’t find jobs. One phase of 
this proposal would employ 15,000 young 
people initially to improve forests and recre- 
ation areas. It could ultimately be ex- 
panded to include about 60,000 in this work. 

Another phase of the Youth Conservation 
Corps could be implemented in cities facing 
chronic unemployment. Matching Federal 
funds would be made available to local com- 
munities for hiring jobless young people for 
work in nonprofit community service orga- 
nizations—hosplitals, schools and settlement 
houses. 

Every sizable community has problems of 
school dropouts resulting in a surplus of un- 
skilled jobseekers. The unemployment rate 
among young people is more than twice the 
national average, even higher among minor- 
ity groups and among those who don't Anish 
high school. 

We believe the administration's proposals 
for youth are sound. The amount of money 
required to implement them is small com- 
pared with the vastness of the needs and the 
good the programs could accomplish. 


Half of New Jersey Bays Closed 
to Shellfishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) News of October 15, 1962, pointing 
out that half of the New Jersey bays are 
now closed to shellfishing because of pol- 
lution. The economic loss of this pollu- 
tion will run into millions of dollars. 
This is one more reason why additional 
vigor is required in Federal, State, and 
local activities to abate pollution of our 
rivers, streams, and offshore waters. 

The article follows: 

HaLr oF New JERSEY Bars CLOSED TO 

SHELLFISHING 


For several years New Jersey's inland wa- 
terways along the coast have been contami- 
nated. This year, however, the pollution is 
so bad half the areas have been closed to 
shellfishing. 

The ban covers clams, oysters, and mussels; 
not crabs. The economic loss is expected to 
run into the millions. 

Behind the ban is prevention of hepatitis 
which can result from eating contaminated 
shellfish. 

Areas affected extend from Raritan Bay to 
Cape May. Worst spots, it is reported, are 
at Atlantic City, Margate, Ventnor, Absecon, 
and Pleasantville. 

A Cape May County health ‘official called 
the situation there “terrible.” A State con- 
servation man estimated half of New Jer- 
sey's shellfish areas have been condemned. 

Chief contamination cause is growth of 
seashore communities, officials said. Over- 
taxed sewage systems result in only partially 
treated wastes, which splll into the back- 
waters and sink to the oyster and clam beds. 
Then tides spread it. 

Also blamed are industrial waste, failure 
of some sewage systems to work properly, 
and overfiowing of cesspools and septic tanks. 
Laws on sewage disposal are adequate, one 
official noted, but often are hard to enforce. 

“How can you check on every marina?” 
he asked. 
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Farmers Want Program That Will Enable 
Them To Compete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, our Demo- 
crat friends are fond of accusing Repub- 
licans of not being sympathetic with the 
economic problems of farmers. The 
record, of course, does not justify such a 
ridiculous contention and the voters in 
the principal farm States have indicated 
in the past couple of elections that they 
believe their economic well-being is best 
served by Republicans. Farmers in farm 
States have indicated with their votes 
that they do not buy the Kennedy-Free- 
man and company, economist-conceived 
supply-management idea of farm legisla- 
tion. Farmers want a program that will 
enable them to compete in an economy 
that contains built-in price protection 
for other segments of our economy, but 
retains for the farmer a maximum degree 
of opportunity to exercise initiative and 
utilization of their land and manage- ' 
ment capability. This administration 
gives lipservice to this concept in farm 
legislation, but every major farm bill 
sponsored by this Democrat administra- 
tion has provided for more strict produc- 
tion controls and price management. 

I do not have time here, Mr. Speaker, 
to go into all the failures of this admin- 
istration so far as farmers are concerned, 
but just to keep the record straight, I 
want to point out some recent results of 
Mr. Freeman’s professed effort to help 
farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a 
release dated March 29, 1963, reveals 
that the parity ratio of prices received 
by farmers on March 15 was 77. There- 
Port says: 

The parity ratio slipped off 1 point to 77, 
the lowest since 1959. 


This is hardly a solid achievement in 
the area of improving conditions for 
agriculture in general. 

Let us look at cattle prices. The USDA 
report referred to above states: 

Beef cattle, at $19.60 per hundredweight 
were the lowest for the month since Febru- 
ary 1960. 


It is a well-known fact that fat cattle 
haye suffered a decline in price of 7 
cents per pound since December. This 
is a loss of $70 per head or more on 
every fat steer or heifer a farmer is, 
sending to market. If this is a side 
effect of Mr. Freeman's management of 
feed grain prices, I doubt that cattle 
feeders are impressed with the results. 

Now let us take a look at hogs. The 
USDA reports that at $13.70 per hundred- 
weight hogs were lower than in any 
month since 1960. I am advised today 
hogs are selling for $13.10 at country 
buying points in Iowa. 

This March report of the Crop Re- 
porting Board of USDA is reporting facts 
as it traditionally has for many years. 
These facts must not be a great comfort 
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to Kennedy, Freeman and company and 
we could perhaps wonder how long be- 
fore the White House news management 
policy will be applied to the Department 
of Agriculture’s role of providing factual 
statistical information for farmers. 

Let us look briefly at some other direct 
quotations from the report: 

The commercial vegetable index dropped 
8 percent during the month. 

The March index (for dairy products) was 
3 percent below a year earlier and lowest 
for the month since 1956. 

Lower prices for eggs and commercial 
broilers dropped the index 1 percent dur- 
ing the month to 155. 


I point out these instances of declin- 
ing farm prices as a means of explaining 
the continued decline of the farmer’s 
parity ratio and more specifically, the 
farmer’s income. I do this for the pur- 
pose of keeping the record straight as to 
the real effect of the administration’s 
farm policies. 


Soviet Troops Still in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared recently in 
the Paris edition of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am pleased to call to the at- 
tention of the House the Herald Trib- 
une’s excellent commentary on the con- 
tinued presence of Soviet troops in Cuba. 

A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 


A not-so-funny thing happened on the way 
to no place at all this week. 

At his news conference, President Kennedy 
was asked a three-part question. Did the 
administration have accurate information on 
the number of Soviet troops actually with- 
drawn from Cuba? Was Mr. Kennedy satis- 
fied with the rate of withdrawal? Was there 
any arrangement with the Soviets for veri- 
fication of the withdrawal? “No,” said the 
President, “the answer to your question 
would really be ‘No’ to all of them.” He 
grinned. The reporters broke into laughter. 
And that was that. 

It may have been a clever way to handle 
an embarrassing question, but the answer 
or at least its implicatlons—didn't strike us 
as particularly amusing. Or reassuring. 

The situation in Cuba is certainly better 
today than it was last October, before Mr. 
Kennedy forced the Soviets to dismantle 
their offensive missile bases. But it’s far 
worse than it was a year ago, or 2 years ago. 
And one of the principal reasons is the con- 
tinued presence of those Soviet troops which, 
the President acknowledged, are not being 
withdrawn at a pace he considers satisfac- 
tory. Nor are most other Americans likely 
to consider the pace satisfactory. 

The troops may not be preparing to in- 
vade Miami, but they do constitute a clear 
and present danger to the hemisphere. They 
are in Cuba precisely because it sults Mr, 
Khrushchev's purposes to keep them there. 
And we all know what his purposes are. 

Khrushchev, Castro and Co. aim to sub- 
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vert free governments throughout the hemi- 
sphere and we have recently been treated 
to some expert testimony by CIA Director 
McCone on the extent of Cuban efforts to 
export revolution. Mr. McCone told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that “at 
least 1,000 to 1,500 persons“ from other 
Latin American countries went to Cuba in 
1962 for training in such subjects as sabo- 
tage and guerrilla warfare. Soviet tech- 
niclans” can play a major role in such train- 
ing; they also bolster the Castro regime 
against threats from the Cuban people. And 
as long as they remain, the possibility re- 
mains that Mr, Khrushchey might clandes- 
tinely reintroduce his missiles. 

Whatever their activities in Cuba, we can 
be sure of one thing: we—the free nations 
of the hemisphere—are the target of those 
activities. Mr. Khrushchev didn't send his 
troops to the Caribbean for a holiday, and 
he isn’t keeping them there to spare them 
a Moscow winter, 


The Reds—What Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brooklyn Tablet, the weekly publication 
of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., is one of the most re- 
spected and effective publications of this 
nature in the country. 

In its issue of March 28, it carried an 
article by Louis F. Budenz which em- 
phasizes the obvious fact that aid to 
Red Poland strengthens Moscow. 

In view of the proposals in this year’s 
foreign aid bill which have just been 
made at the insistence of the adminis- 
tration, showing extremely favorable 
consideration to Poland and Yugoslavia, 
I feel this article is extremely timely, 
and I insert it into the Record at this 
point: 

Tue Reos—Wuat Now?—Awm TO RED POLAND 
STRENGTHENS Moscow 
(By Louis F. Budenz) 

Praise for Joseph Stalin as “a good 
Marxist and good Communist,” uttered by 
Khrushchev in early March, to be under- 
standable, must be linked up with a big 
Kremlin endeavor. As highlighted in the 
February International Affairs, this is the 
re-creation of Stalin's victims, the captive 
nation, into economic battering rams 
against the West. 

The aim of the enterprise, as set forth 
in that issue's leading article, “Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid and the Six,” is to 
prove “that the planned socialist economy 
is superior to the ‘coordinated’ capitalist 
economy.” The narrative covers the al- 
leged differences between the Red-ruled 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid and the 
European Common Market. It is naturally 
directed against us. 

RATES FIRST 

The first of Stalin’s victims among the 
captive nations, Poland, now allegedly 
stands highest as an agency to destroy the 
free world economically. Of 273 industrial 
enterprises, constructed in “the Socialist 
countries” with Soviet technical assistance, 
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Poland rates first in number with 74. Also, 
it is pointed out, that “in Poland, per capita 
power output increased tenfold.” There 
are many other statistics leading to the 
same effect. 

In this connection, it may seem strange 
that I suggest that you study the March- 
April 1963, number of Mission. This mini- 
ature magazine is a publication of Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen. In pointing out the Com- 
munist persecution of the Catholic Church, 
it dwells conspicuously on Red Poland. 

We are reminded that Cardinal Wyszynski 
suffered several years in prison, that 91 
priests were killed, 260 disappeared without 
trace, and that 550 were deported. We are 
also told that 2,133 Catholic churches were 
closed. We learn, too, surprisingly, that two 
priests were sent to prison for 3 years for 
translating Bishop Sheen's own books into 
Polish. 

His Excellency is not concerned with any 
political or economic aspects in giving us 
this review. But we as laymen and as 
American citizens can soberly ask ourselves: 
What sort of friendly image“ is the United 
States creating for itself, as some newspa- 
pers suggest, by giving favorable trade treat- 
ment and support by aid to this atheistic 
Communist regime? 

The answer was furnished last year by 
Wiadyslaw Gomulka himself. He should 
know, for he is the head of the Polish Com- 
munist Party and the Red Polish Govern- 
ment. Gomulka has given an interview 
which was bitterly anti-American. The 
Worker of July 15 and 22 published it in 
full, and I invite you to look it up. 
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In the interview, Gomulka started right 
off by saying: “If it depended on the Soviet 
Union only, the prospect for peace would be 
very bright indeed.” But he showed that the 
United States was the other big factor 
in the international scene and that it In- 
dicated no desire for peace. From thence on, 
he supported item by item Khrushchey’s de- 
mands on the free world. He raised aloft 
the banner of peaceful coexistence, implying 
that America opposed such an idea, 

Gomulka knew full well that peaceful co- 
existence had been the slogan under which 
Poland had been taken over by Stalin in 
agreement with Hitler. I have in my hand 
at this moment No. 9 of the Communist 
International for 1939, the predecessor as 
directive giver of the World Marxist Re- 
view. 

There we have the speech of Premier V- 
M. Molotoy of the Soviet Union on “The 
Meaning of the Soviet-German Nonaggres- 
sion Pact,” in other words, the Hitler-Stalin 
alliance. His chief thought is expressed. 
thus: “In our foreign policy toward non- 
Soviet countries, we have always been guided 
by Lenin's well-known principle of the peace- 
ful coexistence of the Soviet state and of 
capitalist countries.” 

So it was, that peaceful coexistence was 
the excuse for the betrayal of the West 
just as it was for every other major Soviet 
move. In a word, as Gomulka knows 
peaceful coexistence constitutes that favor- 
able cover under which Soviet power can 
best advance at any particular period. 

The great weapons of the socialist bloc 
against us economically are to be twofold, 
says International Affairs. They are great 
joint electric power and oll pipeline systems 
through all the Red-ruled countries an 
regimented trade with the West. Socialist 
trade will gain because of its stable prices, 
which means the cheap results of slave labor. 
It is no wonder that the Worker of 
17 advertises many Red Polish products along 
with East German exports as though they 
represented Communist buying. 
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Waste Causes Third Fish Kill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
an article appearing in the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer of September 11, 1962 en- 
titled “Waste Causes Third Fish Kill.” 

This is another example of failures 
of State and local agencies and the U.S. 
Public Health Service to appropriately 
Carry out their high responsibility of 
abating pollution by rulemaking, edu- 
cation, and by appropriate enforcement 
activities. 

Waste Causes TERD Fish Em. 


Harkispusc, September 10.—Poison con- 
tained in industrial waste dumped into the 
Lackawanna River north of Carbondale was 
Tesponsible during the past weekend for 
the third large fish kill in the last 12 months. 

Walter Kohler, secretary of the State sani- 
tary water board, said the offending com- 
Pany was the Plymouth Lamp Co., manu- 
facturer of lighting fixtures, at Simpson in 
Lackawanna County. . 

It was estimated by Clair Fleeger, area 
fsh warden, that 45,000 fish were killed by 
Cyanide discharged in the plant's wastes. 
Kohler said the source of the poison was 
determined by analysis of samples taken 
from the water in the plant area. 

The sanitary board official said the Ply- 
Mouth Co. was one of several others ordered 
to stop dumping cyanide-polluted waste or 
Other impurities in the rivers or construct 
treatment plants to handle their sewerage. 

The first fish kills from poisoned wastes 
Occurred in September and October of last 
year. Cited as the sources of the pollution 
Were the Glen Alden Corp., a Wilkes-Barre 
coul firm, and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The Glen Alden was fined and paid $45,000 
for its part in the pollution of the Susque- 
hanna River in October. 

The Bethiehem Steel Co. paid $6,521 in 
damages to the Pennsylvania fish commission 
for fish killed in the Lehigh and Delaware 
Rivers in September of 1961 and January of 
this year. The company said an “abnormal 
and formerly unknown condition developed 

the operation of the blast furnaces." 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of procecdings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recors semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Sxcrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or Ulustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, e. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

Order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily RECORD as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deoms it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 634-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the Recoxp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p.m,, to insure publication the following 
m 


orning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoan any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The t Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days. 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from - 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legls- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconů which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate worked on mass transit bill. 


Daily Digest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 5304-5331 


Bills Introduced: Eight bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 1261-1268; S. Con. Res. 36; 
and S. Res. 119. Page 5305 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Committee on the Judiciary entitled “Na- 
tional Penitentiaries” (S. Rept. 106) ; 

Report of Committee on the Judiciary entitled 
“Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights” (S. Rept. 107) ; 

Report of Committee on the Judiciary entitled “Ad- 
ministrative Practices and Procedure” (S. Rept. 108); 

S. 4, to establish a National Wilderness Preservation 
System, with amendments and with minority views 
(S. Rept. 109) (the printing of this report will be de- 
ferred for 1 day, pending receipt of minority views if 
not ready); and 

S. Res. 119, authorizing Committee on the Judiciary 
to expend $300 from the contingent fund of the Senate 
for obligations incurred during the 87th Congress (no 
written report)—referred to Committee on Rules and 
Administration. Page 5305 


Dual-Rate Contracts: S. Con. Res. 36, to make certain 
changes in the enrollment of S. 1035, extending pro- 
visions of section 3 of P.L. 87-346 relating to dual-rate 
contracts, was adopted. Page 5276 


Securities Markets: Communication from Chairman 
of SEC transmitting preliminary report of a study of 
the rules of national security exchanges and national 
security associations, was received and referred to Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Page 5274 


Mass Transit: Senate continued its consideration of 
S. 6, proposed Mass Transportation Act of 1963, taking 
the following additional actions on amendments to 
committee amendment (in nature of a substitute): 
Adopted: En bloc, Sparkman amendments of a tech- 
nical nature; by 89 yeas to 8 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled) Symington amendment to reduce authorization 
for appropriations for fiscal years 1963-66 from $500 
million to $375 million; Scott amendment to provide 
for issuance of regulations to assure fair and equitable 
opportunity for small business; modified Proxmire 
amendment barring any grant unless there is a commit- 
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ment from non-Federal sources to supply remainder of 
the net project cost and unless the Federal interest is 
adequately protected in the event of default or failure 
to complete; Proxmire amendment respecting deprecia- 
tion allotment as deduction for net project cost; and by 
88 yeas to 5 nays, Cannon amendment to limit to $375 
million rather than $500 million the maximum guar- 
anty for the payment of bonds; and 
Rejected: By 41 yeas to 56 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Tower amendment to add the words here itali- 
cized to the provision that the protection of rights of 
workers shall include the prevention of curtailment of 
collective bargaining rights to the extent not incon- 
sistent with State or local law; by 39 yeas to 58 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Dominick amendment 
to eliminate language that would allow Administrator 
to bar assistance under any law administered by Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency in an area where 
schedule of fares has been changed in a manner to sub- 
stantially reduce revenues to the extent of lessening 
chances for economic operation; by 33 yeas to 62 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Lausche amendment to 
establish a Division of Urban Transportation in the 
Department of Commerce; by 27 yeas to 68 nays (mo- 
tion to reconsider tabled), Tower amendment defining 
“urban area”; by 41 yeas to 57 nays (motion to recon- 
sider tabled), Lausche amendments to delete provisions 
dealing with grants, with an emergency program, and 
with research, development, and demonstration proj- 
ects; and by 44 yeas to 47 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Tower amendment to reduce Federal participa- 
tion in the grant program from two-thirds of net project 
cost to one-half thereof and, in emergency program, 
from one-half to one-third of net project cost. 
Pages 5258-5260, 5264-5304 


Authority To Meet: Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Permanent Investigating Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Judiciary 
Committee, were authorized to meet while Senate is in 
session on Thursday, April 4. Page 5302 


Eleanor Roosevelt Foundation: Senate passed with 
committee amendments H.R. 4715, to incorporate the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. Page 5304 


— 


Canal Zone Flag Suit: Report of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
apprise Members of the Congress as to 
the progress of the suit now pending in 
the U.S. District Court for the Canal 
Zone, which seeks removal of all official 
Panama fiags currently displayed in the 
Zone as evidence of Panamanian sover- 
eignty, I include a news story appearing 
on March 29, 1963, in the Star and 
Herald of Panama, Republic of Panama. 

In this connection, attention is invited 
to House Concurrent Resolution 105, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Mis- 
Souri [Mr. Cannon], and-others, includ- 
ing myself, which resolutions expressly 
forbid such official display of the Panama 

in the Zone as evidence of Panama- 

Nian sovereignty. 

The article follows: 

[From the Panama Star & Herald, Mar. 29, 

1963] 

CHALLENGE CLAIM OF PRESIDENTIAL FLAG OK 
DISPLAY BEEN AS CESSION ÓF SOVEREIGNTY — 
ATTORNEYS FOR PLAINTIFF IN FLAG Surr FILE 
MEMORANDUM IN DISTRICT COURT IN ANCON 
Attorneys for Gerald Doyle have chal- 

lenged the contention that the President of 

the United States has authorized the flying 

Of the Panamanian fiag alongside the Stars 

and Stripes in the Canal Zone. 

Asserting that the Canal Zone is U.S. ter- 
ritory, they charged Gov. Robert J. Fleming 
Ir. and Secretary of the Army Cyrus R. 
Vance with arbitrary, capricious and invalid 
&ctions in violation of the United States 
Code pfovisions governing the display of the 
North American flag in U.S. territory. 

They said the presence of the Panamanian 

& in the zone involves cession of 
sovereignty and this threatens Doyle's job 
and the security of his home. In addition, 
the attorneys argued, “the constant and 
daily viewing of the American flag on fiag- 
Poles within the Canal Zone of equal height 
With those from which a foreign flag files 
Without question offends plaintiff and other 
American citizens.” 

The statements are contained in a memo- 

Tandum filed yesterday in District Court in 

n in opposition to a motion by counsel 
for Fleming and Vance for the dismissal of 

Doyle's fiag suit. In support of that motion, 

defense had invoked presidential au- 
ty as the basis for the flying of the Pan- 
amanſan fiag in the Canal Zone. 

Doyle, Chief of the Architectural Branch of 
the Panama Canal Company, has filed suit 
against Fleming and Vance to stop them 
from displaying the Panamanian fiag in the 
Canal Zone and from carrying out other 
Sreements worked out by a joint Panama- 
U.S. Commission appointed by the Presidents 
ot the two countries. 

With the briefs for both sides now on file, 
the next development in the case will be oral 
arguments before Judge Guthrie F. Crowe by 
Attorneys for the plaintiff and the defend- 
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ants. April 5 has been set for the argu- 
ments. 

The plaintiff's memorandum challenged 
every one of the grounds on which counsel 
for Fleming and Vance based their motion 
for dismissal. 

It began by quoting the sections of the 
United States Code which provide that no 
flag may be displayed in a position of equal 
or superior prominence to that of the United 
States at any place within the United States 
or In any territory or possession thereof, and 
that any changes must be proclaimed by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Attorneys for the plaintiff said: There 
is no record of any directive from the Pres- 
ident of the United States requiring defend- 
ants to perform such acts. Nor is there any 
document of record, by way or regulation or 
otherwise, directing the use of Republic of 
Panama postage stamps in the Canal Zone, 
or recognition by the United States in the 
Canal Zone of exequaturs who have been 
recognized by the Republic of Panama. It 
ill behooves the defendants to come into this 
Court and argue that their acts are a con- 
sequence of orders from their superiors when 
no such evidence has been presented. The 
press release attached to defendants’ motion 
has no official standing and does not refute 
the statements made above.” 

(The press release was issued by the U.S. 
State Department and concerned the agree- 
ment by the joint Panama-United States 
Commission for the joint display of the flags 
of the two countries, the use of Panamanian 
stamps in the zone and the recognition in 
the Canal Zone of exequaturs issued by Pan- 
ama to foreign consuls.) 

“The flag of the United States,” it was 
further argued, “for over 50 years has been 
displayed alone in the Canal Zone, under 
treaties entered into between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Pan- 
ama. This display and manner of display 
has established a custom and practice under 
the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. But now defendants have, 
by their own actions,, unilaterally altered 
this custom and practice.” 

Plaintiff's attorneys also refuted the con- 
tention that the case involves the conduct 
of foreign affairs by the U.S. Executive. They 
held that under a recent decision of the US. 
Supreme Court, the courts are authorized 
to determine the application of the statutory 
law of the United States to the Canal Zone. 

The next point attacked in the plaintiff's 
memorandum was the defense argument that 
Doyle lacks standing to sue. After reciting 
that plaintif pays for a Canal Zone auto- 
mobile license tag and rent and makes pur- 
chases at Canal Company-owned commis- 
saries, the memorandum said: 

“As a taxpayer, plaintiff has a direct and 
immediate interest in precluding the ex- 
penditures of these moneys for illegal pur- 
poses, as alleged in the complaint.” 

“Plaintiff,” it added, “as an employee of 
the Panama Canal Company, depends for his 
very livelihood and existence upon his posi- 
tion in the Canal Zone. The direct and im- 
mediate injury he would suffer, if his job is 
abolished because of the cession of sovereign- 
ty to the Canal Zone as a result of the 
illegal acts of the defendants is abundantly 
plain.“ 

It went on: 


“The outward cession of sovereignty as 
symbolized by the illegal display of a foreign 
fiag in US, territory reflects adversely upon 


his (Doyle’s) employment in that it implies 
that he is in the employ of a foreign power 
and endangers the security of his home by 
suggesting that it is not under the sole 
protection of the United States. 

“Indeed, plaintiff is forced by defendants’ 
acts to pay homage, and in a sense, allegiance 
to a foreign flag and country. As a resident 
of the Canal Zone and because of his employ- 
ment, he is required to live and work in 
strict accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions established by defendants. Along with 
other thousands of US. citizens, he is re- 
quired to see, and hear, and act as the de- 
fendants order, if he is to continue to main- 
tain his residence and employment in the 
Canal Zone. Thus, by virtue of the action 
of defendants, plaintiff is required to view 
and observe on every occasion when he goes 
to and from work or travels within the Canal 
Zone, a foreign flag illegally placed on an 
equal basis with his own flag. But, even 
more important, since both flags are displayed 
together and on an equal basis, plaintiff is 
forced whenever he pays homage and swears 
allegiance to the flag of the United States, to 
do likewise to a foreign flag and country.” 

Finally, the memorandum opposed the mo- 
tion for quashing the service of summons 
on Secretary of the Army Vance—which was 
done by registeréd mail—asserting that the 
Canal Zone District Court is a full-fledged 
US. District Court on the same footing as 
other U.S. Federal courts. The defense had 
pointed out that the Canal Zone Court is 
not included in the list of district courts in 
the United States Code. 

All of the contentions in the memorandum 
filed in behalf of Doyle were preceded by the 
following statement: 

“At the outset it should be stated that the 
issues here are purely internal between citi- 
zens of the United States. Plaintiff and his 
counsel have the highest respect for the Re- 
public of Panama, its citizens and its flag. 
No statement herein should in any way be 
construed or interpreted to the contrary.” 

Doyle's attorneys are Engelbert J. Berger, 
of Cristobal, and William S. Tyson, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


What Foreign Tourists Think of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


_ HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
March 24 issue of This Week magazine 
carried an excellent article on the reac- 
tions of foreign visitors to our shores 
written by Voit Gilmore, director of the 
U.S. Travel Service. 

As a representative of a State famed 
for Western hospitality and one which 
receives a large share of its income from 
the tourist industry I was delighted to 
read of the favorable impression our 
country has made on this new influx of 
visitors. 
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These visitors will do much to broaden 
understanding and to erase the unfor- 
tunate image of our country that has 
developed in many lands through the 
stereotypes provided by Hollywood mov- 
ies, communist propaganda and other 
unfavorable and nontypical examples of 
the American way of life distributed 
abroad. 

The article is also an attest to the 
efficiency of Mr. Gilmore and his staff. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

War Foreign Tourists THINK OF AMERICA 
(By Voit Gilmore) 

WasSHINGTON.—For years the American 
tourist has been the world's greatest, and 
most laughed at, gadabout. He's been chided 
for his mad charge through a blur of coun- 
tries, his fretfullness when manners and 
mores of places he visited didn’t match his 
own. 


But now the shoe is on the other foot. 
The worldwide Visit U.S.A.” campaign, a 
joint Government-industry program, is draw- 
ing international tourists into the United 
States, 604,000 of them in 1962 alone. 
They're being encouraged to find out that 
a trip to the United States is easier, friend- 
Mer, and less expensive than they ever 
imagined. 

HOMESICK AND HUNGRY 


Not surprisingly, a lot of them miss home 
just as much, and make just as many social 
goofs, as Americans are supposed to. (One 
Oriental gentleman shocked his hostess by 
belching loudly after dinner, a compliment 
in his homeland, but not in Albuquerque). 
The American who was peeved because he 
couldn't get a malted milk in a Paris bistro 
has his counterpart in the Parisian who com- 
plains of no wine at an Illinois roadside 
diner, 

But, though there will always be good 
travelers and bad travelers, most of the new 
visitors to the United States are getting a 
fresh perspective and a better understand- 
ing of the picturesque natives of New York 
and Des Moines. 

Europeans who shook their heads at crazy 
Americans who whipped through the Louvre 
in 20 minutes or drove across Holland in an 
afternoon are now finding out why. As one 
traveler put it, This is my first and possibly 
my only trip to America. I have only 17 days 
and I am rushing from city to city, museum 
to museum, just as frantically as the Amer- 
jeans I used to laugh at.“ 

And we can learn, too, from their reac- 
tions to aspects of America we take for 
granted. I was moved by a Swiss group at 
Arlington National Cemetery who knelt 
spontaneously as their leader placed a wreath 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Solider. - 

To check up on the reactions of our new 
visitors, I have scouted some of their haunts, 
Disneyland, the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, 
the Seattle World's Fair, Miami Beach. 

Do they enjoy the United States? Em- 
phatically yes. They offer many reasons, but 
American friendliness rates highest. “You 
made us fee] welcome and wanted.“ a Swiss 
wrote. 

Other reactions we've screened at US. 
Travel Service headquarters in Washington: 

British travelers: “Prices were not so high 
as we expected and nobody tried to pull a 
fast one.” 

“The people were what we liked most about 
New York.” 

“We love your warm hearts, but we hate 
your cold tea.” 
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Dutch housewife: “All the food was won- 
derful. Plus the United Nations, Empire 
State Bullding—tin short, everything.” 

Italians were impressed by the number of 
our museums, and liked particularly natural 
history museums and zoos. Still others 
couldn't find “decent” spaghetti or lasagna. 
One Italian said, “Look, there's a Negro driv- 
ing a car. I did not know they could own 
automobiles in the U.S." 

French lady: “Your wonderful Indians will 
become extinct If you aren't careful, The 
Government should give a prize to the In- 
dians every time they have a baby.” 

Australian: our hot dogs, coffee and 
fruit juices are amazingly good.” 

Colombian: "I liked Miami most—and the 
ice cream.” 

Hong Kong resident: 
best,” 

No trip, of course, is the same for all 
travelers. The Irish almost invariably like- 
our weather; the English often complain of 
the South's heat. Some find us materialistic; 
others admire our energy, ingenuity, and our 
climate of prosperity. Some find our prices 
too high; many more are amazed that they 
aren't higher. 

In interviews with several hundred first- 
time visitors the U.S. Travel Service found 
that more than 75 percent wanted to come 
back again—and will urge their friends to 
come, In these interviews, conducted at 
terminals in New York City and Honolulu, 
homebound travelers mentioned these as 
some of their favorite U.S. destinations: 
New York City (they loved the 5-cent ferry 
ride to Staten Island), San Francisco (the 
city they most wanted to revisit), Washing- 
ton (“watching Congress is a thrill"), Niagara 
Falls, Disneyland, Chicago (its Art Institute 
opens European eyes), Grand Canyon ("the 
most awesome sight of all nature“). New 
Orleans (“but its French Quarter is more 
Spanish than French"), Miami Beach (“a 
fantastic hotel room, with meals, at under 
$10 is unbelievable’), Philadelphia (the 
story of American independence stirs visi- 
tors), Boston (“what language do these na- 
tives speak?"), and Knoxville (the TVA story 
means much to people from power-starved 
nations). 

Americans have been guests instead of 
hosts so long it’s become traditional. By 
1961, travel abroad had become the biggest 
single item in our global balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

In June of that year Congress created the 
U.S. Travel Service to encourage travel to 
the United States. Our mission was to cut 
red tape involved in getting here and assure 
visitors a warm welcome that would promote 
international good will. 


TIME FOR MANY TONGUES 


The travel industry turned to with gusto. 
Restaurants have blossomed with multi- 
lingual menus, and have urged waiters not 
to scowl at continentals who dawdle 2 hours 
over lunch. Hotels and motels inventory 
their staffs for language abilities. Around- 
the-clock travel information centers are ap- 
pearing at major terminals, staffed by multi- 
linguals. 

The visitor from overseas finds himself 
showered with exclusive travel bargains 
rarely offered touring Yankees: for only $99, 
a ticket for 99 days of unlimited bus trayel 
anywhere in the United States; for another 
$99, 30 days of unlimited flying on two re- 
gional airlines which serve more than a dozen 
of our largest cities; $6 per person per night 
at quality hotels of a major U.S. chain, plus 
Only $6 more for three meals per day, tips 
and taxes included. Such travel bargains 
are refuting the argument that we're too 
expensive for the average pocketbook. 

But it takes friendly Americans in hun- 
dreds of communities, big and small, to prove 
that we mean our Visit U.S.A. invitation. 
They're working out ingenious ways to make 
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their guests glad they came. Maryland has 
a language bank of citizens who speak for- 
eign languages and want to help oversea 
visitors. Asheville, N.C., has multilingual 
signs at its gateways, offering free translator- 
guide service. An Iowa housewife invites 
strangers in for a coffee klatch and a look 
at the inside of a U.S. home. 

Every day another community asks the 
Visitor Services Division of USTS how to 
organize a good host program. Such serv- 
ices as free interpreters, information centers, 
currency conversion counters, open homes, 
and plant tours are being developed so en- 
ergetically that we are planning honor city 
awards for U.S. communities which already 
have or are developing outstanding hospi- 
tality programs built around our theme of 
“Priendly Americans will win America 
friends.” 

HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Anyone who would like to know how his 
own community can begin a good host pro- 
gram should write to Visitor Services, U.S. 
Travel Service, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. We will send you a 
guide which includes a checklist of activities 
which many communities have found efec- 
tive in setting up or strengthening their 
programs for visitors from other countries. 

Wherever you may live, you have the op- 
portunity to help your country by extending 
warm, real hospitality. 


United States-Red Missile Deal Seen as 
Fact by French 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H.-HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 25 of this year, I called the House's 
attention to the fact that the State De- 
partment obviously had made a conces- 
sion to Russia and agreed with her to 
remove our missile bases in Turkey and 
Italy as a token to the Russians for with- 
drawing some of their missiles from 
Cuba. = 

General de Gaulle heard of this nefar- 
ious agreement and immediately made 
inquiry prior to this date. He was as- 
sured by the U.S. Government that these 
missile bases would not be removed. 
Subsequent to this assurance, he was 
informed of this agreement with Russia 
to remove them. This entered into his 
decision to refuse the U.S. nuclear 
weapons and to continue France's nu- 
clear program. 

One of General de Gaulle's great fears 
is that in the event of a showdown, the 
United States would not see fit to employ 
its nuclear forces to defend France from 
a Russian onslaught. 

Since news leaked out of this deal on 
the missile bases with Russia immedi- 
ately after it was concluded last fall, 
there have been rumblings in the semi- 
official French press of the agreement. 
Yesterday, in the April 3 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star, appeared an 
article by Bernard Kaplan establishing 
the fact, at least in the eyes of the 
French, and making it a matter of 
French doctrine that the United States 
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and Russia had entered into this ne- 
farious agreement. 

I include this article in my remarks 
and recommend it to my colleagues. 
Certainly, this article and the facts it 
reveals, bears out my contention that all 
is not cricket in the State Department. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 3, 
1963] 
U.S.-Rep Mrs DEAL SEEN As 
FACT BY FRENCH 
(By Bernard Kaplan) 

Fants.— The idea Russia and the United 
States made a secret bargain involving the 
Withdrawal of American missiles from 
Europe m exchange for the Russians pulling 
their missiles out of Cuba is now official 
French doctrine. 

This was revealed in an article in the 
Revue Militaire d' Information regarded as 
the most authoritative publication put out 
Under the imprint of the French Defense 
Ministry. 


The two great powers bypassed their allies, 
magazine asserted, and came to an ar- 
Tangement between themselyes, This was 
the meaning of the disclosure so soon after 
the Cuban crisis that Jupiter missile instal- 
lations in Turkey and Italy would be dis- 
mantled, it added. 


ARGUMENT ON AGREEMENT 


The magazine went on: “There was thus 
indeed an agreement between the great 
Powers on the demissilization of Western 

pe, an operation evidently demanded by 
the Soviets in return for their own nuclear 
disengagement in Cuba, This is a strange 
Alliance in which the most exposed allies are 
deprived of a part of the means of assuring 
their security through an accord reached 
Over their heads between the principal ally 
and the principal opponent.” 

The article’s anonymous author declared 
the whole idea of a NATO multinational 
nuclear force, which France has spurned, 
Was cooked up afterwards as a maneuver to 

the truth, 

“Western public opinion was tricked,” he 

. There was clearly nothing to 
America’s insistence that a multinational 
force based on seagoing Polaris missiles was 
& decisive step forward in modernizing 
Western Burope's defenses. 

STARTLED BY VEHEMENCE 


Allied diplomatic sources here were startled 
the vehemence and bitterness of the 
article, appearing as it did in an official publi- 
Cation. They agreed it could not have been 
Published without President de Gaulle’s ap- 
Proval and confirms that he regards present 
can nuclear policy as, first, a step to- 

Ward total subjugation of Western Europe 
to American strategy, and, second, a 
Soviet-American settlement prejudicial to 
è interests of America's allics whose views, 
in the final analysis, Washington will simply 


The article in the defense ministry publi- 
Cation dismissed the Nassau agreement be- 
tween President Kennedy and Prime Minister 

as nothing more than a move to 
eure Britain also would be dependent on 
American strategy and her nuclear independ- 
ence limited, It implied that Britain had 

n foolish to fall into the trap. 

The article makes clear that General de 
Gautie regards the multinational nuclear 
zores proposal as more of a political move 
designed to give Washington abeolute con- 

1 of allied destinies than fulfilling a gen- 
tine strategic need. 

DISCUSSION OF JUPITER 
The 


French military writer declared that 
Whatever the vulnerability of the Jupiter 
missiles on the ground, they compelled a 

ntial aggressor to use nuclear weapons 
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first in order to destroy them before mount- 
ing his main attack. 

But, he added, removal of missiles from 
the soll of Western Europe meant that the 
decision on whether nuclear weapons were 
to be used to Check an attack on the Conti- 
nent had switched from the aggressor to 
Washington. 

He declared “under the pretext of modern- 
izing the armaments of Turkey and Italy, 
the United States has cleverly disen; 
itself by absolutely for itself the 
privilege of an eventual Intervention.” 


American Agriculture in a Changing 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] was guest 
speaker at the Independent Bankers 
Association 29th annual convention at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 
While in my State addressing this meet- 
ing, he delivered an interesting message 
with reference to the situation of agri- 
culture in a changing world. I thought 
each Member of the Senate would be 
very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota had to say on 
this occasion and I, accordingly, ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: Š 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE IN A CHANGING WORLD 


(Address by Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, at the 29th 
Annual Convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association, March 26, 1963) 


In the early years of our national history, 
Thomas Jefferson observed that “the small 
landholder is the most precious part of the 
state.“ 

Jefferson asserted his conviction that 
“those who labor in the earth are the chosen 
people of God, if ever He had a chosen 
people .“ 

Throughout our history. most Americans 
have shared to varying degrees Jefferson's 
lofty view of the importance of agriculture 
in American life, i 

It is true that for many decades the glitter 
of the city has held a strong attraction for 
American farm youth, No one has fully an- 
swered the question: “How ya gonna keep 
‘em down on the farm after they've seen 
Paree.” 

But at least until recent years, agriculture 
has occupied a high place, not only in pub- 
lic opinion, but also in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
told me that when he first came to Wash- 
ington 20 years ago, Senators considered 
agriculture and appropriations the two most 
desirable committee assignments open to any 
Senator. 

Yet, this year I was the only Member of 
the Senate to request assignment to the 
Committee on Agriculture, and five Sena- 
tors presently on the committee asked to 
get off. Only three of them were permitted 
to do so, 
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What has happened in recent years to 
explain this turn of events? 

I suspect there are several factors. 

First of all, agriculture has become an 
extremely complex industry afflicted with 
problems that are frustrating and difficuit 
to solve. 

Secondly, the farm population which em- 

braced 9 out of 10 Americans in Jeffer- 
son’s day now comprises only 8 percent of 
the American people, This inevitably spells 
a relative decline in the political power and 
public appeal of agriculture. 

Thirdly, there is no organization to speak 
for agriculture with a single volce. This 
not only frustrates the friends of the farm- 
er in Congress; it means that the farmer's 
story is told poorly to the Nation. 

I am constantly appalled by the distorted 
views on agriculture of my urban friends, 
For example, they labor under the false 
impression that the farm price support pro- 
gram results in excessively high food prices 
to the American housewife. Actually, con- 
sumer food costs are $4 to $6 billion a year 
less than if farm prices had increased as 
much as prices in other parts of the economy 
in the last 8 years. 

Again, urban taxpayers look askance at 
the $6 billion budget of the Department of 
Agriculture and assume that this is a gi- 
gantic subsidy to farmers. Of course, the 
major portion of this budget is not a farm 
subsidy at all. Much of it goes to finance 
such programs as the school lunch and spe- 
cial school milk program, our oversea food- 
for-peace program, the consumers meat-in- 
spection program, repayable loans for rural 
electrification, management of our national 
forests, and storage fees to commercial stor- 
age companies. 

Many city dwellers call for oversimplified 
“solutions” to the farm problem, such as 
eliminating the farmer. This 
recommendation overlooks the fact that 
thousands of farmers who are now at the 

of financial failure would not be in 
that plight if they were receiving a fair price 
for their produce. 
I know that the independent bankers of 
America are keenly aware of both the prob- 
lems and the importance of agriculture. Be- 
cause you are in daily association with the 
hopes, the anxieties, and the difficulties of 
our farm families, you know better than 
most of us the integral relationship between 
a healthy agriculture and a prosperous main 
street. 
One of the most eloquent statements on 
the current challenge to American agricul- 
Suished spokesman, r. Pat DuBola, before 
*. — 8 a year ago. That 
statement refuted in unmistakable language 
the false notion that we can eliminate the 
farm problems simply by eliminating farm- 
ers. 2 

As Mr. DuBols put it: Move the people 
from the farms and you also remove the 
banks and other service institutions. The 
farmers came to the prairies before the towns 
and when the farmers are gone there will be 
no further need for the towns.” 


If we could assure the farmer a fair return 
on his products, it would be a powerful 
stimulus to business and industry. Pros- 
perous farmers are the Nation's best cus- 
tomers for basic commodities such as steel, 
rubber, machinery, appliances, and a host of 
other items that keep the factory wheels 
turning. The most effective way I know to 
reduce unemployment, get the economy mov- 
ing, and retard the exodus of young people 
from the rural areas to the cities is to 
strengthen our farm economy. In my view, 
if we could correct the imbalance between 
agriculture and the rest of the economy, it 
would do more to stimulate the economic 
life of the Nation than the President's pro- 


posed tax cut. 
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A strong and prosperous agriculture is es- 
sential not only for the welfare of our farm 
families and our domestic economy but in a 
broader sense because the food and fiber of 
America is one of our most valuable assets 
in today’s world. 

As the former director of the Nation's food- 
for-peace program, I came to a new appreci- 
ation of tne enormous advantage this Na- 
tion has in our marvelous capacity to pro- 
duce food. 

Indeed, I believe that the productivity of 
American agriculture is coveted more by our 
competitors in Russia and China than any 
other U.S. asset, 

Having traveled in most of the underde- 
veloped nations of the globe, I am equally 
convinced that the most serious barrier to 
the development of those nations is their 
backward agricultural system—inefficient 
production, lack of rural credit, and a deca- 
dent system of land ownership and taxation. 

One of the major weaknesses of our for- 
eign assistance p: has been its over- 
emphasis on industrial development at the 
expense of more urgently needed rural de- 
velopment. The capital investments we 
made in Western Europe under the Marshall 
plan were effective because Europe had the 
technical and administrative experience to 
use such aid efficiently. But those factors 
are missing in Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa. Basic rural and community develop- 
ment must come first. We take our own 
food production for granted, but this is the 

need in most of the rest of the world. 

We have been awed by the achievements 
of our -astronauts in outer space. But the 
world which these remarkable men left be- 
hind for a few hours is a world where two- 
thirds of the inhabitants till the soil with 
crude implements and primitive tech- 
niques—little changed in the past 3,000 


years. 

It is still the fate of most of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth to see their children suffer 
the listlessness of body, the dullness of mind, 
and the weariness of spirit that are the com- 
panions of malnutrition. 

This paradox of plenty in the midst of 
hunger prompted Congress to enact in 1954 
one of the most imaginative laws ever placed 
on the U.S. statute books. 

Public Law 480, passed with broad bi- 
partisan support, made American surplus 
food available to friendly countries who 
were unable to meet their needs through 
traditional commercial arrangements. 

Since its passage In the summer of 1954, 
U.S. food and fiber valued at over 611 bil- 
lion have moved to more than 100 countries 
and territories under concessional sales ar- 
rangements or as outright grants. 

In the opening hours of his administra- 
tion, President Kennedy gave new force to 
Public Law 480 by an Executive order creat- 
ing a food-for- office in the White 
House which I was privileged to head. The 
President called for an expanded effort to 
use our “agricultural abundance as a na- 
tional asset to meet foreign policy objec- 
tives.” 

This far-reaching Executive order has 
given a dynamic new dimenison to American 
food reserves. It has done much to replace 
the negative concept of surplus disposal 
with a positive view of U.S. agricultural 
abundance as a precious national asset. It 
has given the American farmer a vital stake 
in foreign policy, It has focused worldwide 
attention on the achievements of American 
agriculture in a world of food shortages. It 
has strengthened the political and moral 
position of the United States in interna- 
tional affairs, 

There is, of course, a double thrust be- 
hind food for peace. It is first of all clear- 
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ly in the self-interest of the American peo- 
ple to reduce costly storages, to protect our 
farm economy from price-depressing sur- 
pluses, to stimulate our shipping industry 
by massive food shipments, and to develop 
long-range commercial markets. Food for 
peace does all of these things. 

But the other thrust behind food for peace 
stems from the philosophy of the scriptural 
admonition to “feed the hungry.” No one 
can doubt the genuine, humanitarian de- 
sire of the American people to see our food 
reserves shared with the world's hungry. 

There have been two especially important 
breakthroughs in food for peace recently 
which hold exciting future prospects. The 
first of these is the use of food to pay the 
wages of workers engaged in building schools, 
roads, clinics, and rural improvements. 

Today in a dozen countries, American cer- 
eals and other foods are financing part of 
the wages of workers employed on valuable 
public works projects. Wheat and corn and 
rice and milk from across the Nation are 
belng converted into classrooms, roadways, 
and better communities abroad. 

A second challenging breakthrough is a 
greatly expanded oversea school lunch pro- 
gram. The most precious asset of any na- 
tion is its children. Their health and edu- 
cation are the twin foundations of social 
growth. 

School lunches not only give new physi- 
cal energy and health to the children, they 
result in sharply improved school attend- 
ance and academic performance. A pilot 
school lunch agreement with Peru resulted 
in a 40-percent increase in school attend- 
ance in its first year of operation. Eight 
and one-half million children in Latin Amer- 
ica are now enjoying this American assisted 
school lunch program. Thirty-five million 
school children around the world are now 
participating in our food-for-peace program. 

In Japan where the program has been op- 
erating since the end of World War II, the 
Japanese have now taken over the entire re- 
sponsibility. Japanese children who learned 
at school to enjoy American milk and wheat 
flour and other U.S. commodities help ex- 
plain why Japan has become our best dollar 
customer for American farm products. 

America’s agricultural know-how has not 
only resulted in invaluable contributions of 
food to a hungry world; it has also enabled 
us to offer vitally needed technical assist- 
ance to the developing countries. Through 
our Overseas point 4 program and our Peace 
Corps units, we have offered the skills of 
hundreds of our trained agricultural tech- 
nicians. We are also cooperating in the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the Freedom From Hunger campaign. 

When one considers that three-fourths of 
the people of the world are rural residents, 
it is clear that the amazing efficiency of the 
American farmer is our most appealing ma- 
terial asset. This is one area of competition 
in which we have no serious challenge from 
the Communist world. It is, perhaps, our 
greatest opportunity to lead the rural so- 
cieties of Latin America, Africa, and Asia 
into the solid social and economic growth 
which makes peace and freedom possible. 

I would like to think that more of our 
enormous reservoir of agricultural techni- 
clans, extension workers, and retired farmers 
might become involved for a time in pointing 
the rural people of the world toward higher 
standards of life. 

There is one final challenge that I think 
is worthy of the careful thought of everyone 
concerned with the future of American ag- 
riculture—the European Common Market. 

This new trading bloc composed of France, 
Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg—absorbed a third of our entire 
oversea dollar sales of agricultural produce 
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in 1962. Other West European countries 
including the United Kingdom are seeking 
entrance to the community and will doubt- 
less be admitted eventually. 

The burning question for U.S. agriculture 
turns on whether or not this huge historical 
outlet for our farm produce will throw up a 
trade wall to hold out future agricultural 
shipments from the United States. 

Recent actions by West Germany against 
American poultry and some of the pro- 
nouncements of the French are genuine 
cause for concern on the part of the United 
States. There is other solid evidence of 
European efforts to block imports of Ameri- 
can farm products. 

Our Government, and especially Secretary 
Freeman, has very properly sounded a strong 
note of protest against these efforts. If the 
United States were to lose a major part of 
our agricultural markets in Western Europe, 
it would have a disastrous impact on our 
farm economy and also on our balance of 
payments. 

It is hoped that the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 will strengthen the President's bar- 
gaining power with the Common Market 
countries, It is imperative, however, that the 
President keep agriculture and industry in 
@ package when he negotiates our arrange- 
ments with the Common Market. He must 
not grant trade concessions to European in- 
dustrial producers who desire to sell in the 
United States until we are assured of favor- 
able treatment for our normal agricultural 
exports to Europe. 

In addition to vast economic aid to Western 

after World War H. the American 
people have, for many years, financed a sig- 
nificant portion of the cost of Europe's de- 
tense. Our troops and weapons commit- 
ments to Berlin and the NATO forces have 
been most generous. These commitments 
have seriously affected our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

I think, therefore, that if necessary, the 
President should make it clear to the Com- 
mon Market countries, that if they exclude 
our farm exports, we may find it necessary 
to withdraw part or all of our military forces 
frdm Europe. The defense of Europe is now 
primarily a European responsibility in any 
event, and we can permit no further de- 
terloration of either our balance-of-pay- 
ments position or our agricultural economy. 

The trade negotiations ahead will not be 
easy, especially in view of Mr. de Gaulle’s 
apparent desire to use French agriculture as 
his chief instrument in establishing a 
Western Europe that is much more indepen- 
dent of the United States. 

But in the long run, if our negotiators are 
tough and intelligent, we can face the future 
in the firm knowledge that the unparallelled . 
efficiency of American agriculture will assure 
us of an expanding trade. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, the De- 
partment of Agriculture published a great 
yearbook entitied, “Farmers In a Changing 
World.” In a postscript to the foreword of 
that 1940 publication, the editor identified 
the underlying theme of the book as the 
necessity in the modern world for constant 
and adequate adjustment to change. 

And he added: “The fundamental prob- 
lems of our agriculture are not likely to be 
lessened by the changing international situ- 
ation. They are more likely to be intensified, 
and there will be more need than ever to 
meet them with courage and intelligence in 
order that we may strengthen our country to 
the utmost.” 

I can think of no more fitting words on 
which to conclude this consideration of the 
prospects facing our farmers in a changing 
world. 
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Health Care Facilities: The Nursing Home 
Construction Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the de- 
bates and studies which have been con- 
ducted over the past few years on the 
Subject of assuring adequate health care 
for all of our citizens, one fact has been 
developed without dispute. That is that 
there presently exists a lack of health 
Care facilities in our society. This is a 
Problem which relates to the financing 
of health care, for the scarcity of facili- 
ties the price of medical attention up- 
ward, but goes beyond it since no amount 
of financial assistance to an individual 
will provide him with health care if the 
facilities do not exist. 

One of the most important areas for 


Consideration in the general field of. 


health care facilities is that of nursing 
homes. A well planned, properly staffed 
and equipped nursing home provides 
high caliber medical care, beyond that 
Available in the home where conditions 
might not be right for caring for one 
with an infirmity, care which is sufficient 
for many of those who are ill, and at 
half the cost of hospitalization or less. 

A 1959 amendment to the basic Federal 
housing legislation, which I am proud 
to have had a part in drafting and car- 
Tying through to enactment, has been 
effective in providing a stimulus to the 
construction of hundreds of new nurs- 
ing homes, This boom in nursing home 
construction is noted in the April 1963 
issue of the magazine Today’s Health. 
This article gives an insight into the 
Part which the nursing home plays in 
the overall health care program for our 
People and shows the encouraging recent 
increase in the availability of this im- 
Portant medical facility, an increase 
given impetus by the 1959 amendment 
which provided for FHA guarantees for 
construction loans for “skilled” nursing 
homes, those best able to fulfill the medi- 
Cal role of the nursing home. 

Because of the importance of the need 
for health care facilities in this country, 
and the success which has come about 
from the enactment of the FHA loan 
guarantee amendment, I am placing this 
article, “New Horizons for Nursing 
Homes,” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

New Horizons ror NURSING Homes 
(By Ted Lewis, Jr.) 

John Wilson and his wife were worried 
about his aged mother, who lived with them. 
She was ill nnd bedridden most of the time, 
and physicians and nurses were on almost 
constant call when she was home from her 
frequent stays in the hospital. The cost was 
getting to be prohibitive, but the Wilsons 
Were horrified when a friend suggested they 
Place the elderly woman in a nearby nurs- 
ing home. “Why, I wouldn't put my mother 
in a place like that,” exclaimed Wilson. 
“They're for poor people who don’t have 
anywhere else to go.” 

Some Americans, like the Wilsons, still 
Cling to the idea of nursing homes as clap- 
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trap structures where sick, old people pass 
their last years under the care of unsympa- 
thetic attendants. But more and more are 
discovering (as the Wilsons did eventually) 
that most nursing homes are clean, modern 
buildings with cheerful atmospheres and 
highly trained staffs. Scarcely a commu- 
nity does not have a skilled nursing home 
today as a result of a phenomenon in the 
history of health care for the aged chronical- 
ly Ul—the mushrooming of nursing homes 
in the United States in the last 20 years. 

‘These homes, 9 out of 10 of which are pri- 
vately owned, represent a sort of “half-way 
house” between the hospital and home. 
They are for those persons—mostly of ad- 
vanced age—with chronic conditions who 
aren't sick enough to warrant expensive hos- 
pitalization, yet who need more skilled care 
than is feasible at home, 

As rapidly as nursing homes have sprung 
up, there is still a large unmet demand from 
the increasing numbers of elderly in the 
population. But free enterprise and the 
Government are moving fast to meet this 
demand, with signs of an explosive growth 
in the next few years. 

A Uttle-publicized program enacted by 
Congress 3 years ago is playing à key role 
in stimulating the building of nursing 
homes. This bill extended to privately 
operated nursing homes staffed by skilled 
personnel the same type of mortgage insur- 
ance the Federal Housing Administration 
makes ayailable for residential dwellings. 

Provided a projected nursing home meets 
certain standards, the Government will sign 
an agreement with a private lender to stand 
behind the mortgage and pick up the obli- 
gation in event of a default. A guarantee 
that private lenders will suffer little or no 
loss on loans for construction of qualified 
nursing homes naturally makes these mort- 
gages much more attractive to banks, savings 
and loan institutions, and other lenders. 

This program did not really swing into full 
operation until 2 years ago. It is now firmly 
baséd and about to “take off,” according to 
housing officials. ‘ 

Today there are some 1 million beds in 
institutions supplying some type of nurs- 
ing home care, This is almost double the 
number 8 years ago when the US. Public 
Health Service completed its first nursing 
home inventory. 

Skilled nursing homes increased in num- 
ber from 7,000 to 9,700 from 1954 to 1961. 
But total capacity in skilled homes nearly 
doubled—from 180,000 beds in 1954 to 338,700 
in 1961. Practically all of these beds—-337,- 
300—were’ reported as assigned to skilled 
nursing service. Infirmaries or facilities 
having personal or residential care as their 
chief function provide an additional 24,900 
skilled nursing home beds, bringing the total 
to 362,200 beds. 

Only “skilled” nursing homes can qualify 
for the FHA Such nursing homes 
must have staffs of trained nurses, with 
medical care on the premises or easily avall- 
able. Not all nursing homes meet these 
standards, but the industry's goal is to have 
all nursing homes eventually qualify as 


„skilled“ homes. 


The US. Public Health Service study 
showed that 87 percent of skilled nursing 
homes were privately owned, accounting for 
nearly 9 out of 10 skilled nursing homes and 
more than 7 out of 10 beds. 

In the next 5 years the number of nurs- 
ing home beds could well be doubled again. 
The FHA program alone is expected to pro- 
duce directly 100,000 new beds in skilled 
nursing homes and perhaps another 100,000 
indirectly. 

Few would have predicted such success 
when the mortgage insurance proposal was 
introduced in Congress by Senator JORN 
J. SPARKMAN, Democrat of Alabama, in 1958. 
Two organizations—the American Nursing 
Home Association and the American Med- 
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ical Association—developed and pushed the 
bill, Spokesmen for these associations and 
Representative Tuomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican of Missouri, were the only witnesses 
to urge enactment. But through their dil- 
igence and the cooperation of the House and 
Senate Banking Committees, the proposal 
became law as part of an overall housing 
bill. 

The administration took no stand on the 
nursing home provision, largely because 
FHA officials believed the program might 
not, be self-sustaining and that at any rate 
it should be under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Now it 
appears FHA's nursing home program will 
run in the black at no cost to taxpayers 
starting next year. 

The inevitable complications involved in 
setting up a new Government program took 
nearly a year after President Eisenhower 
signed the bill in 1959. In the intervening 
2 years, 19 homes were completed under the 
program and put into operation, 71 more 
were being built, and 110 additional appli- 
cations had been approved as of November 
30, 1962. Another 244 applications then 
were in the works, with more coming in 
every day. 

As of November 30, the 225 active projects 
promised to accommodate 20,136 beds with 
a replacement cost of more than $125 mil- 
dion. When the additional 244 projects ma- 
terialize, the program will have accounted 
for 40,000 beds in modern nursing homes 
meeting strict FHA qualifications at a cost 
of some $250 million. 

On top of this, some 300 preliminary con- 
tacts involving possible applications are be- 
ing made each month at FHA offices through- 
out the country. 

FHA officials say they believe this is just a 
beginning. “This program, which has been 
challenging and exciting from the start, has 
really caught fire and is on the verge of a 
much more rapid expansion in the near fu- 
ture,” said Mrs. Rush Holt, special FHA as- 
‘sistant for nursing homes. 

The FHA statistics, she notes, are only 
part of the story. Publicity given the Fed- 
‘eral program has aroused widespread inter- 
est in nursing home construction. Many ap- 
plicants, after discussing FHA mortgage in- 
surance with FHA officials, and eyen having 
received approval, have secured conventional 
loans instead. The Government's willing- 
ness to back up such loans has given lenders 
more confidence in the future and stability 
of the nursing home industry. 

For example, a projected Port Worth, Tex., 
nursing home of 96 beds, after receiving a 
commitment from FHA for mortgage insur- 
ance, obtained a loan from a teachers’ an- 
nuity fund. A 982-bed nursing home in 
Ridgewood, N.J., borrowed from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. for construction. 
Other major life insurance companies are 
considering entering the field after discus- 
sions with FHA officials. 

Holiday Inn motels is planning to operate 
a national chain of nursing home facilities. 
Two are being constructed with FHA in- 
sured loans and others have been acquired 
or started with conventional loans, 

The Evinrude Corp., manufacturer of out- 
board motors, is also considering entering 
the field of nursing home construction. Mrs. 
Ralph Evinrude, the former Frances Lang- 
ford, singer and actress, has become inter- 
ested in nursing homes due to an episode 
involving her mother. 

The American Nursing Home Association 
estimates that currently 50 percent of new 
proprietary skilled nursing homes are be- 
ing built with FHA-guaranteed loans. The 
Small Business Administration, with a 10- 
year loan program carrying higher interest, 
is financing about five nursing home proj- 
ects a month, most of them expansion or 
renovation of existing facilities. These loans 
average about $60,000. 
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The area redevelopment program is ex- 
pected to get into the nursing home field 
and aid in construction in economically 
hard-hit areas. 

Nonprofit nursing homes have been re- 
ceiving substantial Federal help for years 
through the Hill-Burton program. Federal 
grants of some $30 million a year are made 
tor these homes, spurring some $100 million 
of construction a year, since the grants must 
be matched, 

Alfred Ercolano, executive secretary of the 
American Nursing Home Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., says that one of the most en- 
couraging aspects of the FHA program is 
the further stimulus it gives the ANHA's own 
efforts to raise the levels of nursing home 
care in this country through accreditation 
and to increase the proportion of licensed 
skilled nursing homes in relation to un- 
licensed homes where occasional abuses 
occur. 

Explaining the need for the program in 
congressional testimony R. B. Robins, M.D., 
member of the AMA board of trustees, testi- 
fied 4 years ago: 

“Most of the aged ill or disabled can, and 
are, best cared for in the physician's office or 
in their homes. Still others require care in 
a medical facility. The question is, do these 
people need care in a general hospital at a 
cost of $20 to $25 per day? Some of them do, 
but others could receive the maximum pro- 
fessional attention their condition calls for 
in a much less expensive facility—a properly 
constructed and operated nursing home, with 
professional medical and nursing care at 
hand or readily available. I am speaking 
now of older people with conditions that aré 
chronic, such as high blood pressure, diabe- 
tes, arthritis, paralysis. 

“There is a much larger group who re- 
quire some nursing and medical care, and 
who could be provided for quite satisfactorily 
in private homes. Yet, for many reasons, the 
relatives—if there are relatives—are not in 
a position to take in these older people. 
They need housing and some medical care, 
but not hospital care in many cases. Yet 
many thousands of them are in hospitals, 
merely because there are not suitable nurs- 
ing homes or other chronic disease facilities. 

“This situation points up the critical need 
for new and improved facilities tailored to 
the specific health requirements of chroni- 
cally ill older citizens. Nursing home ad- 
ministrators have appeared before your com- 
mittee earlier. They have convincing evi- 
dence, accumulated over recent years, that 
they can't provide the services they want to 
provide in quality or in quantity because 
they are unable to obtain the credit they 
need on reasonable terms. 

“The normal lending agencies just are not 
making loans to proprietary nursing homes 
in any significant volume. The lenders have 
their reasons—because the homes generally 
are one-purpose structures, unattractive as a 
straight commercial risk, even though fore- 
closures are rare.” 

In the 4 years since Dr. Robins testified, 
the situation has improved dramatically. 
The snowball effect of nursing home con- 
struction and the growing demand by the 
public for beds in them has almost reversed 
lenders’ attitudes, with many now consider- 
ing private nursing homes sure-fire com- 
mercial investments, 

How does the FHA program work? The 
borrower makes his loan from any lender—a 
bank, an insurance company, etc. He pays 
no more than 5% percent on the outstand- 
ing balance. Additionally, he pays one-half 
of 1 percent on the outstanding balance to fi- 
nance FHA operating costs, making a total 
carrying charge of 53% percent. Loans are 
made for 20 years, giving the nursing home 
ample time to repay its indebtedness. Only 
90 percent of the total cost of the land, fa- 
cility, and fixed equipment may be borrowed 
and included in the mortgage which is in- 
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sured by FHA. This means that the bor- 
rower must have 10 percent, elther in land 
or cash, as a prerequisite. 

Nursing homes will not be built with FHA 


mortgage insurance assistance in areas which 


do not need such facilities. 

The average rates charged in the nursing 
homes which have been completed thus far 
range from $5 to $15 per day, with the me- 
dian being about $10. 

A survey of applicants made by FHA shows 
that the greatest number of applicants are 
experienced nursing home operators. Second 
numerically are physicians, Heading the 
other categories are persons who have been 
patients in a nursing home or who have had 
experience in seeking nursing home facilities 
for some member of their family and have 
found either inadequate facilities or a long 
waiting period for admission. 

The nursing home “revolution” has stimu- 
lated growing interest in broadening the roles 
of nursing homes to cover, for example, the 
mentally retarded, alcoholics, and convale- 
scents of all kinds and of all ages. The day 
may not be be far off when nursing homes 
throughout the United States will be con- 
sidered as indispensable a part of commun- 
nities’ health facilities as hospitals are today. 
Free enterprise, with, in some cases, the 
helping hand of the Government, is contrib- 
uting through nursing homes a valuable 
asset in our war against disease and the in- 
firmities of age. 


Carl K. Bates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, 
Walter Hines Page, himself a distin- 
guished public servant,, once said, 
“There is one thing better than good 
government, and that is government in 
which all the people have a part.” 

One reason, perhaps, that our Gov- 
ernment does not so closely approach 
the perfection we would like is that so 
few people want to have a part in it. 

As Governor of the State of Okla- 
homa, I was fortunate to know a man 
who.did want to have a part in govern- 
ment and who was prepared to make 
sacrifices in order to participate. His 
name is Carl K. Bates and I appointed 
him chairman of the State board of 
affairs. 

The outstanding record “Sailor” Bates 
made in that office is outlined in a re- 
cent editorial of the Tulsa Tribune. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One day soon a short man in a slouchy 
suit will slip quietly out the side door of the 
Capitol at Oklahoma City and Oklahoma 
may never be quite the same without him. 

Carl K. Bates was an appointee of Gov. 
J. Howard Edmondson, who leaves behind 
a record of achievement as chairman of the 
board of affairs unparalleled in the recent 
history of the State. 

Born on a Missouri farm, Bates lost his 
father at 11 and was in the Navy at 15. He 
was a chief quartermaster at 17 and worked 
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as a merchant marine officer until 1921, 
when he returned to Muskogee to launch a 
successful business career in investments, 
banking, motors, lumber, and rental prop- 
erty. He saw service in World War II and 
today is a Naval Reserve commander. 

In his quiet, friendly manner, Bates for 
years was a living definition of citizenship 
at work. The bands play and the headlines 
roar for elected officials, but good govern- 
ment most often is the day-to-day job of 
the good obscure bureaucrat who gets a real 
chance to do his stuff. 

Bates would be the Jast man to claim all 
the credit for the achievement of the affairs 
board, but he was the catalyst for these 
reforms: 

Establishment of central purchasing, one 
of the most forward advancements since 
statehood. 

Installation of vocational training pro- 
grams In the State's penal institutions, 

Construction of the McLeod Honor Farm, 
providing a farm program and minimum se- 
curity prison for the State. 

Construction of the capitol office build- 
ings and renovation of the Capitol Building 
and grounds, 

Bates gives much of the credit for his suc- 
cesses to a fellow board member, Mike Ped- 
rick, of Tulsa, a dynamic innovator who 
prodded the more cautious Bates. Alas, 
Pedrick is already out of the State's service, 
a sacrifice to politics, 

Gov. Henry Bellmon says with a good 
deal of bitterness that many of the people 
who prodded him into the Governor's race 
now refuse to make the sacrifice to serve in 
State government. Bates made the sacri- 
fice and served his State well. 


Export Credit Insurance Available to 
Small Business Concerns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Small Business Committee, in attempt- 
ing to develop and document services 
and opportunities available to small bus- 
iness in foreign trade, heard from offi- 
cials of various agencies at its hearings 
last week. One of those who testified 
was the Honorable Harold F. Linder, 
President and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank. 

On February 6, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy directed the Export-Import Bank 
to undertake new programs of export 
guarantees and insurance. In Septem- 
ber of that year, Congress enacted legis- 
lation giving the Bank broader author- 
ity for this purpose. Mr. Linder, in his 
statement before our committee, pointed 
out that, pursuant to this action by the 
President and by Congress, the Bank had 
instituted a program of insurance de- 
signed to provide all U.S. exporters with 
facilities c arable to those available 
in many Evrdpean countries. 

The new insurance program, which is 
set up in cooperation with the Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association—an asso- 
ciation of private insurance companies— 
is especially geared to be of assistance to 
small business firms who cannot afford 
to become involved to any great extent 
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in foreign trade without guarantees of 
payment for their exports. The expan- 
sion of foreign trade by the United 
States is necessary, not only to meet the 
balance-of-payments problem, but also 
to insure a healthy competitive economy. 

Mr. Linder’s statement describes this 
program, which should be brought to the 
attention of the entire small business 
community of the Nation. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of Mr. 
Linder’s statement above referred to be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The excerpt from his statement is as 
follows: 

Export CREDIT INSURANCE AVAILABLE TO SMALL 
Business CONCERNS 


The balance-of-payments problem has un- 
derlined the necessity for increasing our 
exports. It is through the medium of the 
Export-Import Bank that the Government 
is furnishing the credit assistance that is 
needed to give stimulus to this export drive. 
And so, in his message on the U.S. balance 
of payments of February 6, 1961, President 
Kennedy directed the Bank to undertake 
new programs of export guarantees and in- 
surance. In September 1961 the Congress 
enacted legislation which gave the Bank 
broader authority to insure and guarantee 
export transactions, including the power to 
issue, on the basis of a 25-percent reserve, 
up to $1 billion of export credit insurance 
and guarantees. 

Under this 1961 legislation, the Bank in- 
stituted a program of insurance designed to 
provide U.S. exporters with facilities com- 
parable to those available in many European 
countries. The Bank took the initiative in 
getting private concerns to set up the For- 
eign Credit Insurance Association, which to- 
day includes more than 70 leading U.S. ma- 
rine, casualty, and property insurance com- 
panies, Its headquarters is in New York 
City with Insurance agents throughout the 
country who serve the various member com- 
panies acting also as brokers for insurance 
written under this program. 

The FCIA issues, on behalf of itself and 
the Export-Import Bank, insurance covering 
comprehensive risks—both credit and poli- 
tical—or political risks alone, on both short- 
term as well as medium-term export trans- 
actions. In general, sales on terms of up 
to 180 days are considered short term, and 
those from 181 days to 5 years, medium term. 
Under short-term policies, the exporter must 
insure enough of his eligible foreign ship- 
Ments to give the insurers a reasonable 
Spread of risk. Medium-term policies are 
issued on an individual case basis. 

Credit risks include failure of payment 
to the exporter due to insolvency of the 
buyer or protracted default on payment by 
the buyer. Political risks include actions 
taken by foreign govermments which pre- 
vent payment by the buyer, currency in- 
convertibility, expropriation, cancellation of 
import licenses, et cetera. The exporter is 
not covered 100 percent by the insurance 
Policy, He is obliged to carry on his own 
account from 5 to 15 percent of the po- 
litical risk under either the comprehensive 
or political risk policy, and 15 percent of the 
credit risk under the comprehensive policy. 
Premium rates vary according to the country 
of the importer and the terms of the credit. 
Export-Import Bank carries all of the politi- 
cal risk. Under the comprehensive policy, 
the Bank also carries 50 percent of the credit 
risk and the FCIA carries the other 50 
Percent. 

Export credit insurance permits the ex- 
Porter to extend credit to his oversea cus- 
tomers with assurance that unforeseen ad- 
verse developments abroad will not expose 

to large losses or seriously impair his 
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working capital. Exporters who have in- 
surance find it easier to obtain financing for 
their transactiéns from commercial banks, to 
which the policies or their proceeds may be 
assigned. From its inception in February 
1962 through February 15, 1963, FCIA issued 
1,240 comprehensive policies in the amount 
of approximately $500 million. Of these 
policies more than 150 were issued to small- 
and medium-sized companies that never ex- 
ported before. FCIA informs me that no 
application for export credit insurance has 
been turned down because of lack of previous 
experience in exporting or because of the 
smallness of the applicant. 


Our Vanishing Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
there is a continuing growth of concern 
among the American people for the 
preservation of their national heritage 
of wilderness. 

Demand is growing for the passage of 
the wilderness bill among newspapers, 
magazines, as well as from representa- 
tives of the Government and conserva- 
tion organizations, and now we have 
heard from the pulpit. 

On last Sunday, March 31, 1963, the 
Reverend Duncan Howlett spoke from 
his pulpit in the All Souls Unitarian 
Church here in the Nation’s Capital in 
a sermon entitled “Our Vanishing Wil- 
derness.” 


There are many dimensions to the life 
of the spirit, he said: 


In carelessness or ignorance, let us not cut 
off from ourselves the voice of the spirit that 
speaks to us from the world of nature. 


I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Duncan Howlett’s sermon entitled “Our 
Vanishing Wilderness” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

OUR VANISHING WILDERNESS 

Many of you will recall the aged joke about 
the man who turned a neglected plot of city 
land into a lovely garden. A pious neighbor 
seeing him at work there observed one day, 
“You and God have done wonders with that 
ugly piece of land,” and the man retorted, 
“Yes, but you should have seen it when God 
had it all to himself." I used to enjoy telling 
that story 25 years ago when it was still rela- 
tively fresh, because it illustrated my con- 
viction that God works through man. Well, 
I have changed my mind—not about God but 
about the story. I still believe that God 
works through men, but the story now seems 
to me to be blasphemous. It assumes that 
we can praise men for cultivating a lovely 
garden, but blame God for an empty city lot, 
overgrown with bushes and weeds, and lit- 
tered with bottles and beer cans. : 

But what did that piece of land really 
lock like when God had it all to himself so 
tospeak? To answer that question shut your 
eyes, and in your imagination, roll back the 
years; roll them back through the time when 
that debris-strewn eyesore was part of a 
clean, well-kept field; roll the years further 
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back, to the time when it was part of a clear- 
ing in the surrounding forest; in your imagi- 
nation go all the way back to the time when 
that bit of land was part of the primeval wil- 
derness itself, known only to the natural 
wildlife of the region and to a scattering of 
Indians. Picture it then as Longfellow de- 
scribes it. Picture it as “the forest primeval,” 
where the trees, “bearded with moss, and in 
garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
stand like Druids of eld," and you will know 
what that ugly little plot of city ground 
looked like before man came to despoil it— 
when God had it all to himself. 

If your imagination is not quite equal to 
such a stretch, leave the city, leave the 
suburbs, go out beyond exurbia, until you 
find yourself in an area where the world is 
more or less the way it was when men 
began to change it, supposedly for the better. 
You will have to go a long way, for there is 
not much land left in the United States 
which has not in some way been altered by 
the hand of man. 

But if you cannot go so far, there are 
many nearby areas in which you can still get 
a notion of. what the world was like before 
the bulldozer scarred it and the steam shovel 
gouged it out: before the products of the 
steel mill and the oil well transformed its 
surface. You can go up onto the Blue Ridge; 
you can go out into the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia countryside; you can go over to the 
shore and look out across the bay. If you 
have no ready means of getting out of the 
city at all, you can go into Rock Creek Park 
and even there find an occasional spot free 
from the evidences of civilization. Even 
there, in the midst of the city, you can, 
without too great a stretch of the imagina- 
tion, think of yourself as standing beside the 
stream as it comes tumbling down over the 
rocks, just as you might have 400 years ago. 

If you listen closely while you are musing 
there, you can hear above the sound of the 
thousand little waterfalls in the brook, the 
same birds singing that sang when the forest 
was still undisturbed, and the stream had no 
concrete walls to hem it in. You can see 
the same buds swelling on the same kinds of 
trees, the same mosses turning green be- 
neath your feet, and the same red blossoms 
on the maple trees that bloomed there long 
ago. 

But you can also hear the roar of the 
nearby traffic if you listen and you can smell 
its smoke. In the slanting rays of the sun 
as it filters through the trees you can see its 
murky substance, poisoning the birds, the 
trees, and you alike. 

Out in the Maryland and Virginia country- 
side it is the same. Wherever you go, the 
hand of man has been before you. There is 
scarcely a plot of ground left within the 
confines of this Nation which has not known 
his depredation. If you want to know what 
it looked like before the Europeans came, 
bringing their civilization with them, you 
must go far, to an ever diminishing number 
of regions in this country that are today as 
they have always been. 

If there were some prospect that things 
would improve, we could sigh as we do over 
so many of the things we would like to 
change and console ourselves with the fact 
that we are making progress; that it has to 
be slow, but that if we will only work hard, 
keep striving and be patient we shall at the 
last bring about the end we desire. But 
there is no prospect that things will improve. 
There is, on the contrary, every 
that things will get worse, and that the rate 
of deterioration will accelerate. 

Why is this? It is not that we are un- 
concerned. We care very much. But the 
population of the world is rising so rapidly, 
all the world’s land which happens to re- 
main untouched will soon be devoured by 
the everswelling mass of people. Every per- 
son added to the present population of the 
world will require more acreage to live in, 
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to move about in and to eat from. Even if 
we are all reduced to eating pellets of 
plankton, the problem will not be solved. 
We will merely have postponed the day of 
reckoning a little longer. 

You are familiar with the statistics of 
the world’s population growth, and there is 
no need for me to review them, But their 
meaning in terms of land use will come home 
to you vividly if you will recall for a moment 
the town or city in which you grew up. 
Unless yours is an exceptional case, the fields 
and woods you knew as a boy or girl have 
long since been enveloped by the great maw 
of urban sprawl. A sentimental song my 
parents used to sing tells the story. The 
lines as I recall them went: 


“T wandered today to the hill, Maggie 
To watch the scene below 
The creek, and the creeking old mill, Maggie 
As we used to long ago 
The green grove is gone from the hill, 
Maggie 
Where frst the daisies sprung 
The creeking old mill is still, Maggie 
Since you and I were young.” 


Cannot each one of us duplicate this ex- 
perience in his own life? None of us remem- 
bers the mill which the old folks could once 
recall but somewhere there is a hill each of 
us can remember where the grass was green 
and the trees were tall, a hill which has been 
stripped bare and is now carefully strewn 
with little split levels, a naked mound of 
earth baking in the afternoon sun, devoid of 
growing except for the carefully 
tended lawns and the little shrubs and trees 
hopefully planted here and there to relieve 
the dread monotony of it all. 

We shed a tear, perhaps, for the fields and 
woods we loved in our youth. But with a 
shrug, we throw off the mood, for in the 
magnificent expanse of land that is ours in 
this Nation we can still flee to the country. 
Our great road system sweeps us out into our 
rural areas with little effort and in less time. 
We have a large and justly famous system 
of national forests, parks, monuments and 
wildlife preserves. They are ours as & peo- 
ple to enter as we will. But even there we 
have our problems. Our national parks in 
summer are now as crowded as our city 
streets. We have traffic jams on our water- 
ways to match the tieups on our highways. 

One reason is, of course, many people who 
think they want to get away from it all, 
really want to stay with the crowd. The 
National Park Service has made the unbe- 
lievable discovery that campers in our nat- 
ural wonderland prefer to camp tent peg 
to tent peg rather than go to a less populous 
area where there is more room. This 50 
puzzled the Service they hired a team of 
psychologists to find out why. I had hoped 
to get a copy of the report when it was 
finished. I'd like to know why myself. But 
the project has been given up. 

It is a good thing for one aspect of the 
matter alarmed me very much. The psychol- 
ogist who was to have been in charge of the 
project was quoted as saying. “We hope to 
find out if people would like to see bowling 
alleys, golf courses, swimming pools or air- 
ports at national parks where these facilities 
don't exist under private enterprise.” 

Can you believe that any member of the 
National Park Service would seriously con- 
sider asking such questions? Every lover of 
our natural wonderland knows that the mass 
of our citizenry wants to take his civilization 
with him wherever he goes, be it into the 
forest or out upon the sea. He would glady 
see us build bowling alleys in the Redwood 
Forest, a swimming pool under Yosemite 
Falls, and an airport on the north rim of 
the Grand Canyon. We don't need a team 
of psychologists to tell us that a nice little 
battery of pinball machines installed near 
Old Faithful would receive more attention 
than the geyser itself. After all once you 
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have seen the jet come up, what else is there 
to look at. But a pinball machine offers in- 
finite variety as any player can tell you. Not 
that anyone has proposed pinball machines 
on national forest or park property. But in 
my innocence, I wouldn’t have supposed 
anybody would have thought we needed 
bowling alleys or golf courses in our National 
Parks either. 

And yet, inconsistent as It may sound, the 
same people who would ask for bowling 
alleys and use them, want our natural won- 
derland preserved. As a people we rejoice 
that the Redwoods and Yosemite, the Olym- 
pic Forest, Mount Desert, and Yellowstone 
were set aside for us by our forefathers be- 
fore they were marred forever by the strip- 
miner, the lumberman, and the developer. 
Find anywhere if you can the citizen who is 
not proud and glad that we as a people hold 
intact these magnificent treasures. 

But if we are to bequeath to our children 
some of the wild wonderland that still re- 
mains as we found it so that they may see 
and know at first hand what the forest and 
the desert primeval were really like, we have 
not only to acquire lands for this purpose, 
which we have done to a remarkable degree, 
we have also to keep them intact while we 
hold them. This is much more difficult to 
do, Once a desirable tract of land is ac- 
quired by the Government, we ywelax, and 
public concern dies down. But it is then 
that the real struggle starts. How will the 
land be used? Shall mining be permitted, 
or lumbering? Shall dams be built; or roads, 
hotels, marinas? The issue is never settled 
for private interests never relax their pres- 
sure upon Government agencies and upon 
Congress, to make what they are pleased to 
call “multiple use” of public lands. 

To remedy this defect in our system, and 
to assure the preservation of at least some 
of our vanishing wilderness, a group of 
farsighted citizens a few years ago devised 
some legislation now known as the wilderness 
bill. 
Committee approved the bill. Favorable ac- 
tion upon it is expected because the Senate 
passed a similar bill a year ago by a whopping 
78 to 8 vote. However, the opposition is still 
strong and if it is to be passed again this 
year, the Senate needs to know that the 
people really want it. 

Actually the bill is a very conservative 
measure. (1) It does not provide for the 
appropriating of new lands by the Govern- 
ment to be set apart as wilderness areas. 
The bill applies only to lands already owned 
by the Federal Government. (2) It would 
not terminate any lumbering or mining op- 
erations now in progress. It would prevent 
new operations from being Initiated, unless 
genuine public necessity could be demon- 
strated. (3) It would not nullify State wa- 
ter rights; it would protect them. (4) It 
would neither prevent nor permit hunting. 
The present regulations would continue to 
stand. 

If these are things the bill would not do, 
what does it provide for? Something very 
simple, yet fundamental. It establishes a 
policy. Upon its passage certain lands al- 
ready within our national forests, national 
parks and national wildlife areas would be 
declared to be wilderness. There would be 
no change In the status of these lands. All 
of them may properly be described as wilder- 
ness now. All of them are already in Gov- 
ernment possession, and all are already set 
aside under the various designations “wilder- 
ness,” wild,“ primitive,“ “wildlife refuge,” 
or “game range.” If the wilderness bill were 
passed, there would be no change in the sit- 
uation as it now exists. And that is just the 
point. There would be no change. 

The wilderness bill establishes through 
legislation a policy whereby most of our pres- 
ent Government-owned wilderness areas 
would be kept as wilderness areas. Under 
the bill, they would no longer be threatened 
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by our ever-eager private commercial inter- 
ests. The generations gone before, whose 
business it was to conquer the wilderness, 
but who loved it too, preserved a part of it 
for us. The wilderness bill enables us to be 
faithful to our trusteeship in the natural 
wonderland our fathers bequeathed to us. 

But why go to so much trouble to establish 
a policy we are already pursuing anyway? 
In the early stages, Howard Zahniser, who 
initiated the legislation, was often asked 
that question. “At first we weren't really 
sure,’ he told me last week, “but when we 
saw the opposition lining up, we knew we 
had to have the bill.” 

Who then are its opponents? Among them 
is our old friend Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
with whom we have crossed swords before 
on quite different issues. * * * In a state- 
ment opposing the bill he and three other 
Senators said it deprives Congress of its con- 
stitutional authority to set aside public 
lands. But when you learn what this prin- 
ciple means as these men would apply it in 
practice, you discover that they advocate our 
going through the same frustrating run- 
around the wilderness bill has encountered, 
every time it is proposed to set aside a piece 
of public land, In simple language, they 
want, if they choose, to be able to delay the 
process of setting land aside or to obstruct 
it altogether. 

These four Senators argue that the bill 
would lock away from the use and enjoy- 
ment by the people of America, great tracts 
of land and thus keep from them the bene- 
fits of recreation, as well as other uses this 
land might afford them. * * * 

You may have noticed that the Senators’ 
statement cautioned against “locking away 
great tracts of land * * * from the benefits 
of recreation, as well as other uses.” 
Whether by other uses the Senators intended 
to refer to commercial interests Is an open 
question, But there is no question that 
virtually all the opposition to the bill out- 
side the Senate and the House comes from 
mining interests, petroleum, natural gas, 
cattle, and sheep growers (grazing), pulp- 
wood and lumber Interests. I have not re: 
all the 275 pages recording the hearings on 
the bill held February 28 and March 1 of 
this year, but I have read a good part of 
them, The testimony and the supplemen- 
tary statements recorded there fully bear out 
the observation of Mr. Zahniser. When you 
see where the opposition is coming from, you 
know why we need the bill and why we need 
it now. 

The opponents of the bill talk grandly 
about the prerogatives of Congress and the 
needs of the people for recreation, but they 
are also clear as to their desire for the pri- 
vate use of public lands. On reading their 
testimony, and noting who they represent. 
the issue raised by the wilderness bil} be- 
comes crystal clear. After all the pious 
protestations about the importance of pre- 
serving the wilderness have been boiled out 
of these statements, we learn that private 
Interests wish to use public lands for private 
gain. The wilderness bill says they may not 
do so in wilderness areas, unless it is neces- 
sary in the public interest. That is all there 
is to it. 

The bill will be debated in the Senate soon, 
I am told. It should pass if there is strong 
and vocal support for it, and then the battle 
will shift to the House. * * * 

To know why this Nation necds the wilder- 
ness bill, WAYNE Asprnaty, U.S. Congress- 
man from Colorado, has only to look west- 
ward from the Capitol to the Washington 
Monument, and the Lincoln Memorial ly- 
ing beyond. He has only to ask himself 
whether he thinks the Mall beautiful, 
whether he Is proud to show It to his constit- 
uents when they visit him from Colorado. 
If he is proud as we know he is, let him ask 
himself why It is there. Surely he knows. 
The Mall is there because L'Enfant laid it 
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out so when the land was empty and un- 
used. And surely he knows the struggle of 
the American people since that time to keep 
the Mall as relatively clear as it now is. 
Surely he knows an ugly railroad station 
once stood upon it. Would he have it back? 

How does the Congressman feel when he 
Stands in the midst of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park in his home State of Colo- 
rado, 260,018 acres in extent? Is he proud? 
Is he glad it was set apart by an earlier 
Congress, and kept free from exploitation? 
How does he feel in the midst of the 240,000 
acres of the San Juan primitive area; in 
the 152,259 acres of the Dinosaur National 
Monument; the 117,800 acres of the Flat 
Tops Primitive Area, the Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, and many others—16 of them in 
all in Colorado alone totaling well above a 
Million acres? Is he proud? Is he glad that 
men of wisdom, sensitivity and foresight be- 
fore his time set those tracts aside? We 
feel sure that he is, and we ask that he join 
with the people of this Nation in making 
these and similar lands inviolate forever, 
never again subject to exploitation and de- 
facement by private commercial interests, 
but always subject to use if public policy re- 
Quires it as in the mining of uranium for 
example. 

With the wilderness bill we enter the realm 
of values where commercial interests are 
irrelevant, provided they can be satisfied 
elsewhere as in our rich and fruitful country 
they still can be. The very language of the 
Dill is often poetic. In defining “wilderness” 
it reads: “a wilderness, in contrast with 
those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape is hereby recognized 
as an area where the earth and its com- 
munity of life are untrammeléd by man, 
where man himself is a visitor who does not 
remain." 

We men of earth ought never to forget 
how close to us in time, if not in space, the 
Wilderness lies. But a few generations sep- 
grates most of us from it. And whatever our 
Personal history may have been, and how- 
ever many generations of city-dwellers may 
have preceded us, we cannot forget either, 
that as a biological species inhabiting the 
Planet earth, man as man finds the wilderness 
very close to him in time. 

There we were conceived: there we were 
born: there we roamed as children, and there 
we grew to manhood. The wilderness, not 
the city or suburbia or exurbia or the farm 
nurtured us. It is bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. And if at this time of 
the year we find our souls expanding within 
us, as the buds swell on the bushes and the 
birds sing in the trees, it is because untold 
generations of men and women before us 
have known the same inner quickening as 
the sun passed the vernal equinox. We can- 
Not deny our own nature and we dare not 
try, For we cannot subsist in an environ- 
ment of asphalt, brick and stone. 

“In the wilderness prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,” sang the prophet Isaiah long ago. 
In the wilderness Moses and the Children 
Of Israel wandered for 40 years; in the wild- 
erness dwelt John the Baptist and in the 
Wilderness Jesus knew temptation, even as 
you and I. There man himself first lifted 
his eyes in awe and wonder and worship. 
There, in the natural world where he dwelt 
and which was very close to him and very 
Much a of him he found the divine 
Spirit which gave light to his life and hope 
for his future. 

Today we worship in temples made with 
hands. Gathered here, seeking truth and 
Tight together, we may hear the voice of the 
divine within us. But in the forest and 
by the sea, by the lake at dusk, and on the 
Mountain top as day breaks; in bud and leaf 
and flower the spirit of all that is speaks too, 
as it does also in the love we bear to one 
another. There are many dimensions to the 
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life of the spirit. In carelessness or ignor- 
ance, let us not cut off from ourselves the 
voice of the spirit that speaks to us from 
the world of nature. 

God of time and eternity, as we strive on 
toward a better day, grant us to cherish this 
living emerald, the broad green earth, our 
home. Amen. 


Memo to the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, during my 
special 3 hours devoted to the residual 
oil problem last Thursday, my colleage, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Savior}, was most vociferous in opposi- 
tion. I gladly listened to him at that 
time, and feel that I refuted his argu- 
ments which were not based on facts. A 
number of arguments that I made at that 
time are listed here in an excellent sheet 
prepared by the New England Council of 
Boston, Mass., under the direction of 
Gardner A. Caverly, executive vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
“New England Council Statement in An- 
swer to Representative JOHN P. Saytor,” 
as follows: * 

New ENGLAND COUNCIL STATEMENT IN AN- 

SWER TO REPRESENTATIVE JOHN P. SAYLOR 


In answer to charges made by Representa- 
tive JoHN P. Sayyor of Pennsylvania and 
other critics of the administration sponsored 
Office of Emergency Planning report on resi- 
dual oil restrictions, the New England Coun- 
ell makes the following statement. 

Representative SAYLOR's charges are com- 
pleted unfounded and contrary to any repu- 
table reports on residual oil, especially the 
Office of Emergency Planning report which 
essentially says: 

1. Residual oil restrictions do not con- 
tribute to national security. That national 
security cannot be separated from hemi- 
spheric security. 

2. They harm inter-American economic 
and defense alliances because Venezuela is 
the leading exporter of residual in this hemi- 
sphere. 

3. American petroleum refiners don't want 
to produce residual because they can mar- 
ket other petroleum products more profita- 
bly. 

4. That residual oil has little to do with 
coal mining unemployment. 

5. Restrictions prevent free competition 
among residual suppliers and users, a point 
emphasized by the Department of Justice. 

Representative Savior is reported to have 
said that the residual oll import quota sys- 
tem “has at no time been used to benefit 
affected coal-producing regions." This 
would indicate that Representative SAYLOR 
is either not familiar with the residual im- 
port situation or he is purposely trying to 
mislead his constituents, 

Residual import restrictions have forced 
the cost of residual oil to 27 cents per barrel 
more than in Canada and other countries. 
It is obvious that without these restrictions 
the price on residual would have been much 
lower and this in turn would have resulted 
in more competitive coal prices in the utili- 
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ties market along the east coast, all this 
without Government intervention. The 
added coal profits help buy more capital 
equipment and, therefore, speed up mech- 
anization. Without Government control, 
added profits and mechanization are, of 
course, a healthy development. But the 
fact remains that this mechanization and 
not residual imports is the principal cause of 
unemployment, 

Mr. SarLon is also reported to have said, 
“To put an umbrella over one region ex- 
clusively while exposing the rest of the Na- 
tion to the damaging effect of a torrent of 
imports is not in keeping with the Nation's 
concept of equitable treatment." The sup- 
posed umbrella over New England mentioned 
by Mr. Saytor is nothing more than the 
restoration of free enterprise, the real um- 
brella is protecting the monopoly profits of 
the coal barons by continuous oil import 
quotas. 

New Englanders only want that which was 
found to be in the best interest of this Na- 
tion by the Office of Emergency Planning. 

We appeal to congressional delegations in 
the so-called coal States to look at the facts 
and stop being misled by the unsupported 
arguments of coal producers. 

We are all concerned with coal mining 
unemployment but residual oil restrictions 
are obviously not the answer and may even 
aggravate the problem. 


Tribute to Rudolph T. Anselmi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
* Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the last 
session of the Wyoming State Legislature 
marked a milestone that many of the 
citizens of the State, including myself, 
noted with extreme regret and sorrow. 
For that legislature passed a redistrict- 
ing bill which eliminated the senate seat 
of State Senator Rudolph T. Anselmi., 

Mr. President, there is no one in the 
political circles of the State of Wyoming 
better liked, rather I would say more 
loved, and more respected than Rudy 
Anselmi. I am among the many who 
count themselves fortunate to be able 
to call him a friend. 

The Alumnews, the alumni magazine 
of the University of Wyoming printed 
an article about Rudy in its March- 
April 1963 edition. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have that article 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASSIGNMENT: LAWMAKING 

Once he was the youngest Wyoming State 
senator. When the recent session of the 
legislature met he was the oldest—in point 
of years served in that body. He is Rudolph 
T. Anselmi—familiarly known as Rudy. 

Mr. Anselmi was elected to the senate 
first in 1937 and has served continuously 
since. The reapportionment of the legis- 
lature this year will eliminate his seat for 
the next session. When it became apparent 
that the dean of the senate" would not 
be returning in 2 years, his colleagues out- 
did themselves to give him a fitting farewell. 
First they wrote a nonsensical poem para- 
phrasing Longfellow’s “I Shot an Arrow Into 
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the Air.” But as the final session closed 
they presented him with a senate gavel and 
flocked about his desk to gét his autograph. 

Rudolph Anselmi is the oldest son of the 
late Joseph and Maria Menghini Anselmi, 
pioneer Wyoming settlers who migrated to 
the United States from the Tyrol in Austria. 
He was born May 1, 1904, in Rock Springs 
and was reared there. He was educated in 
the Rock Springs schools and graduated from 
high school in 1921. He attended the unl- 
versity on a scholastic scholarship for 2 
years. During his third year he found it 
necessary to drop out to assist his father 
in his business in Rock Springs. During 
that year he took correspondence courses 
and returned the next year to graduate with 
his class and with honors. He was elected 
a member of Phi Kappa Phi honorary so- 
clety and was awarded a fellowship to Okla- 
homs University, which he was unable to 
accept because his father again needed him 
in the family business. 

Always an active Democrat, Mr. Anselmi 
was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1956 which nominated Adlai 
Stevenson for President. Again in 1960 he 
was a delegate to the convention which 
nominated John F. Kennedy. 

During his 28 years of service in the 
Wyoming Senate he has served for 10 ses- 
sions as the minority floor leader, as he was in 
the 37th legislature just completed. He has 
served on each of the legislative interim 
committee, and the research councils and 
was chairman of several of the subcommit- 
tees. He has been on the ways and means, 
highway and tion, education, 
mines, mineral products, rules and appor- 
tlonment committees, to name a few. 

His prime interest in the legislature has 
always been education, and he was influen- 
tial in obtaining legislation for the unſver- 
sity building program, starting with Knight 
Hall on through to the recent building au- 
thorization by the 37th legislature” He 
sponsored legislation which established the 
nurses’ training program and the college of 
nursing at the university. He introduced 
legislation providing for a medical educa- 
tion program by which Wyoming students 
could attend medical schools tn other States 
without having to pay out-of-State tuition. 
This program laid the foundation for the 
present WICHE program of cooperative edu- 
cation among several Western States. 

Rudy Anselmi has served continuously on 
the Rock Springs school board since 1936, 
and is now president of the board. He is a 
past president of Lions Club, a member of 
the Elks, Eagles, and a 4th degree member of 
Knights of Columbus. A member of the 
Rock Springs Roman Catholic church, he is 
a past grand knight of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. He is an active member of the 
Rock Springs Chamber of Commerce and 
for many years was chairman of the Sweet- 
water County Fair board, 

He took over the business founded by his 
father and has for many years been manager 
of the Miners Mercantile Co. He is also a di- 
rector of the Rock Springs North Side State 
Bank and secretary of the Hutley Construc- 
tion Co. f 

He and Mrs, Anselmi, the former Louise 
Shuster, daughter of another pioneer Rock 
Springs family, have three daughters, Mary 
Lou, Lynn, and Jeri, all of whom have grad- 
uated from the university. 

Last spring the college of commerce hon- 
ored Mr. Anselmi as its distinguished alum- 
nus for 1961-62. At the presentation ban- 
quet it was noted that he was probably the 
first person to graduate with honors from the 
college of commerce. 
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News Management 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, a tele- 
vision station in my district recently 
presented editorial comment on the sub- 
ject of news management which I think 
will be of interest to my colleagues. I 
know that every Member of this House 
feels as strongly as I do that the public 
has a right to know and all phases of 
Government should be an open book, 
except in those matters which are clas- 
sified for security reasons. 

The editorial follows: 

CHANNEL 13 Comments: News MANAGE- 
MENT 

You are seeing a program that brings to- 
gether some of the points on the subject of 
news Management. It is a vital subject and 
one that deserves your thoughtful atten- 
tion. And, your voice in the matter should 
be heard. 

Channel 13 urges you to write to Senators 
Marcarer CHASE SMITA and Ep MUSKIE, or 
Representatives Stan TUPPER and CLIFFORD 
McInrme expressing your views. 

It is our concept as a station that a news 
department reports far you, the audience, 
that a newsman takes your place at an event 
simply because you cannot be there, that 
he sees, and asks questions for you and re- 
ports back to inform you of any given situ- 
ation. Thus, it would also seem that if a 
newsman feels that a high official might be 
pulling his leg, just a little—maybe manag- 
ing the news to a degree, the reporter has 
the right to a final question which says, 
“OK. now tell me the truth.“ 

As broadcasters, we are charged with the 
responsibility of active and accurate news 
reporting. Accuracy is drilled into every 
practicing newsman, and every newsman 
worth his salt is as accurate as his facts will 
allow. But, this is only one part of a good 
newsman, activity is the other. 

As Merriman Smith pointed out in his 
talk with Robert Pierpoint, the stories are 
still there for the reporter who wants to get 
out and dig, even when the facts are slim, 
unsubstantial, and the press release points 
in an entirely different direction. 

Few of us would deny the fact that aid 
and comfort to an enemy is a poor way to 
help our country in time of stress, And, 
certainly, giving out information that would 
seriously damage our effectiveness would 
be called aid and comfort. But, there is a 
wide difference between the actions of gov- 
ernment elements in secrecy, and the out- 
right dumping of misinformed garbage on 
the public ear. 

We have a right to know, short of damag- 
ing the country’s economic or mliltary well- 
being. Channel 13 here goes on record to 
say that if our Government cannot tell the 
truth, then we prefer that it says nothing, 
until, in its best judgment, information can 
be released explaining the situation. It 
serves no useful purpose to lead us up the 
wrong path. 

We suggest that recent charges of news 
management, made by newsmen, may, to a 
degree, reflect simply a growing national 
habit of asking the Federal Government to 
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do everything for us with our own money, 
while we scream about the high cost of gov- 
ernment. It's easier that way, and if we 
aren't careful, we soon won't even need re- 
porters to sit back in soft leather chairs to 
complain about news management. The 
Government will hand them a mimeographed 
statement of complaints to print, and read 
on the air. “Oh, what a tangled web we 
weave, when first we practice to deceive.” 


Summer Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent editions of the Evening 
Star, Mr. Joseph Young, who writes The 
Federal Spotlight” has touched on a sub- 
ject of grave personal concern to many 
hundreds of youngsters living in my con- 
gressional district, youngsters who must 
seek summer employment to defray the 
expense of their college educations, and 
who must naturally turn for such em- 
ployment to our area’s principal indus- 
try, the Federal Government, 

Their problem is certainly not politi- 
cal, Mr. Speaker, and yet they are be- 
ing funneled into a political clearance 
situation by those who would demand a 
vote for a job in a manner unheard of in 
Washington since most of us can re- 
member, 

I am pleased to insert into this Recor, 
so that all my colleagues may know of 
this problem, the text of Mr. Young’s col- 
umns of March 28 and March 31, 1963, 
which deal with this subject. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 28] : 
Ar Last: STUDENT JOB CLEARANCE Is AN 
INNOCENT MISUNDERSTANDING 


(By Joseph Young) 
Oh, the curse of a suspicious mind. 
How ashamed we are of our suspicions 
that, perish the thought, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was requiring all student sum- 
mer Government jobs to be cleared through 
the White House for political patronage 


urposes. 

The administration after a long silence 
has now told Congress the real true blue 
reason why such clearance is required. 

It isn’t because of patronage. Heavens, 
no. The White House merely wants to know 
the number of student summer jobs there 
will be so that it can plan the staging of 
student seminars that will be held in con- 
nection with summer employment and will 
be addressed by President Kennedy and 
other top officials. Seating arrangements 
and all that sort of thing, you know. 

At least, this was the explanation given a 
House Civil Service Subcommittee yesterday 
of Reni Service Commission Chairman John 

y. 

After a stunned silence, Representative 
BrorHmt, Republican, of Virginia, wryly 
complimented Mr. Macy for the explanation. 
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“You deserve a medal,” Mr. BROYHILL re- 
marked. 

Representative St. Groncr, Republican, of 
New York, was puzzled. 

If all the White House was Interested In 
was knowing how many students would at- 
tend the seminars, why ‘did it require the 
agencies to list the jobseeking students’ 
names- and the States they came from, she 
asked: 

“I don't know. I'm not in a position to,” 
Mr. Macy acknowledged. 

The subcommittee delved into the situa- 
tion as a result of the Star's story of the 
White House student job clearance plan. 
Mr. Macy did not challenge the main detalis 
of the story, nor its statment that CSC of- 
ficials were dismayed over the plan. How- 
ever, he sald the whole situation resulted 
Trom a misunderstanding. 

Therefore, the Government's management 
and job patronage officials who attended the 
White House meeting on the subject can be 
excused, too, for having misunderstood. 

After all, when Lawrence O'Brien, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's chief congressional lialson 
assistant and his chief patronage dispenser, 
Walked in on the meeting and beamingly 
gave the clearance plan his approval, they 
could hardly be blamed for having a wee 
Suspicion that patronage was involved. 

How were they to know the administration 
Was just playing a game, the numbers game 
as it were. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 
31, 1963] 
Cottece Dexocrats Are Torp How To Ger 
SUMMER GOVERNMENT JOB 
(By Joseph Young) 

The Kennedy administration's disavowal 
Of political patronage intent in the filling 
of student summer jobs in Government is 
sharply contradicated by one of the Demo- 
cratic Party's own publications, the National 
College Democrat. 

Only last Thursday, administration officials 
told the House Civil Service Committee that 
there was no political patronage involved and 
that the only interest the White House had 
in these jobs was in planning the student 
Seminars which are held in connection with 
the summer employment. 

However, the National College Democrat, 
the official publication of the National Fed- 
eration of College Young Democrats, has this 
to say In its current issue: 

“You may have noticed in recent news- 
Paper stories that responsibility for such 
Summer jobs has been transferred to the 
White House. 

“The Young Democrats Division has 
Checked out what this means for you. 

“FORM TO WHITE HOUSE 

“We have been recommended to suggest 
the following procedure. Write to your Sen- 
ator or Congressman, asking him for a form 
57. When you return it, ask him to enclose 
an accompanying letter of recommendation 
and to forward it with the form 57 to Mrs. 

y Davies at the White House.” 

Mrs. Davies is an assistant to Kenneth 
O'Donnell, special assistant to, President 
Kennedy, and is handling Government sum- 
Mer employment for the White House. 

The Democratic student publication men- 
tions that “Washington's summertime lure 
is getting to many college Young Democrats 

time of the year.” 

With such competition among the Young 
Democrats, it reminded them that a political 
letter of recommendation to the White House 
from one's Senator or Con n may not 

a guarantee of getting a summer job. It 
Urges the young Democrats to follow up any 
Personal leads you may have in pursuing a 
Government Job. 

The article concludes by reminding the 
Young Democrats that if they have an fur- 
ther questions they should contact Jim 
Hunt, the college director of the Democratic 
National Committee, 
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The Most Expensive Word in History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 27 this House considered a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supplemental re- 
quest for more foreign-assistance funds, 
amounting to $508 million. During floor 
discussion. a question was raised concern- 
ing the shipment of surplus commodities 
to Communist Poland and Communist 
Yugoslavia, to which the answer was giv- 
en of almost $1.5 billion worth since the 
program began. In spite of this fact, a 
majority of the Members of the House 
gave their unqualified support to the 
supplemental request. The naivete of 
such action haunts us, How long will we 
continue to aid the very forces seeking 
to bury us? May I urge the Members 
who support foreign aid to Communist 
sympathizers and collaborators to read 
the following article from the April 6, 
1963 issue of Information Bulletin. I 
also recommend careful reading of these 
facts by Members who believe in intermi- 
nable bureaucratic supply-management 
control of agriculture, and the big “If” 
in the administration’s plans for our 
farmers. 

The article follows: d 

THE Most EXPENSIVE WORD IN History 

On the first page of the November 28, 1962, 
issue of Borba, Yugoslavia’s official Com- 
munist Party newspaper, was the underlined 
pronouncement, “The community has the 
right to demand from agriculturalists all 
over the country that the land be used in 
the best manner.” The article over which 
this headline appeared reported the grand 

of a new factory for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer in Pancevo (a city in the 
north of Yugoslavia near the Romanian 
border), an occasion of great celebration 
for the Communist regime of Yugoslavia. 
The ceremony was attended by Mr. John 
Kennan, U.S. Ambassador to Yugoslavia and 
Mr. Edmond Hachison, director the U.S. 
agency for international development. The 
principal speaker was Mijalko Todorovic, 
third vice president in Tito's government. 
Among other things, Todorovic said: 

“It is with satisfaction and pleasure that 
I- say that part of the equipment for this 
factory was imported, purchased with money 
lent to our government by the United States 
under very agreeable credit conditions, This 
credit arrangement is characteristic of the 
collaboration, equality, understanding, and 
mutual benefit of the economic relationship 
which exists between our country and the 
United States. Our government is concerned 
to see this collaboration continue, for it is 
in the interests of both countries.” 

If we keep in mind the billions of dollars 
that Tito's government has cost the United 
States, not counting the millions for this 
factory, we can see that each word expressed 
“with satisfaction and pleasure” by Todoro- 
vie cost the American people about $50 mil- 
lion. Or, if we assume that this expression 
of “satisfaction and pleasure” came also 
from Tito and other members of the Yugo- 
slavian government, we can conclude that 
each word of “satisfaction and pleasure” cost 
the American people about $5 million, 
making those words the most expensive 
words in history. 

What compensation has the United States 
received? In spite of these words of Com- 
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munist “satisfaction and pleasure,” Tito's 
delegate in the United Nations has voted 
with the Communist bloc and has consist- 
ently supported Soviet interests on all im- 
portant questions. Moreover, Tito has sup- 
ported Castro against “Western imperialism.” 

The United States, England, and France 
have given billions and billions of dollars so 
that “Yugoslavia might stand on her own 
two feet and become more and more inde- 
pendent of the Soviet Union.” Yet, in the 
meantime, Yugoslavia has grown closer and 
closer to the Soviet Union, not to mention 
the principal fact that, in any event, Yugo- 
slavia, as a Communist country, has a destiny 
identical to that of the Soviet Union, 

Also, we have the question of whether 
Yugoslavia is standing on her own feet 
today, particularly in regard to agriculture, 
for we know that agriculture in all Com- 
munist countries, from the Soviet Union to 
Yugoslavia, is in critical condition. There 
are some answers to this question on page 
5 of the very same issue of Borba, in an 
article on the production of tobacco. The 
article first calls attention to a serious crisis 
in this phase of agriculture and then sug- 
gests a remedy. It states: 

“There is a large number of tobacco grow- 
ers—75 (all controlled by the State). It is 
impossible for them to improve their pro- 
duction of tobacco because administrative 
prices (prices dictated by the State) are 
insufficient to cover the expense per acre of 
producing tobacco. 

“The situation in the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes is no better. The total consumption 
of cigarettes is 23,000 tons; yet the cigarette 
factories have a capacity of 32,000 tons, 
which means a one-third disutility. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1961, there were 10 cigarette 
factories; now we are astonished to sce that 
10 more such factories are being built. 
Why?” . 

Why have 10 more cigarette factories been 
built? For dissipation and nothing else, 
This situation is typical of agriculture as 
a whole, not only in Yugoslavia, but in all 
Communist countries. 

The fertilizer factory which was the cause 
for such celebration was also built In spite 
of the fact that existing factories had the 
capacity to supply the needs of Yugoslavian 
agriculture. What did Tito and Todorovic 
expect to accomplish with this new factory? 
Todorovic said that it was bullt (with help 
from the United States) “because our social- 
istic country has the right to expect and 
demand from all agricultural producers, 
from all who cultivate land, whether that 
land is common or private property, that the 
land be used in the best manner. If both 
our collectives and individual proprietors fal- 
low all the directives and words of Comrade 
Tito. * * * If our workers in agricul- 
ture assure high quality in their prod- 
ucts * * * we can expect, not only faster 
agricultural growth, but faster growth in our 
whole economy. 

„III.“ These “ifs” signify the problem 
which is the basis for the bankruptcy of 
communism. On these “ifs” all hopes are 
hoped—but in vain. These “if's” cannot be 
realized because factories and machines do 
not work automatically. Man works. But 
man under a Communist regime has no rea- 
son for, nor interest in, his work. He pro- 
duces only the minimum—Just enough to 
keep from being hungry. The state calls on 
its people for more and more work, but the 
people feel no real usefulness or purpose. 
The people know very well that they have 
no real representatives and that to express 
their true feelings about the Communist 
regime is impossible. The principal source 
of Communist failure is that the people do 
not like—the people are against—a Com- 
munist regime. 

To summarize, Communist agriculture is 
the most expensive agricultural method. 
Slave labor has never produced and never 
will produce as much or as well as free labor. 
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No comparison between the quality and 
quantity produced by slave and free labor is 
even possible. There can be no greater bu- 
reaucracy and extravagance than under a 
system where all—from man to factory—are 
under state control. Such a system of agri- 
culture is a bottomless barrel. Nothing and 
nobody can help such a system. The one 
remedy is a radical change from a Commu- 
nist regime to a regime of full liberty. A 
firm stand must be taken on the side of 
democracy in Yugoslavia—power must be 
returned to the people. 


Statement of Draper Daniels, National 
Export Expansion Coordinator, Before 
House Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, at the hear- 
ings held last week by the House Small 
Business Committee, of which I have the 
honor to serve as chairman, it was re- 
freshing to find that the President and 
his administration appear to be moving 
forward in assisting businessmen, and 
particularly small businessmen to enter 
into an expanded program of foreign 
trade. Although there is much that 
needs to be done, it appears that definite 
and positive progress have been made 
by the administration in this direction. 
Mr. Draper Daniels, the newly ap- 
pointed National Export Expansion Co- 
ordinator, appeared before the House 
Small Business Committee and, in ex- 
plaining his functions, quoted the Presi- 
dent’s memorandum to various agencies 
involved concerning the functions of this 
new post. The memorandum quoted by 
Mr. Daniels and which explains the 
scope of his office follows: 

On July 12, I appointed Draper Daniels, of 
Tilinois, National Export Expansion Coordi- 
nator. 

Stationed in the Department of Commerce 
and reporting to Secretary Hodges, the Na- 
tional Coordinator functions across depart- 
mental lines. 

Anything designed to facilitate the expan- 
sion of this country's export sales is his con- 
cern, and increased exports help our balance 
of payments which is the concern of all of 
us. 


Specifically, he is charged with coordinat- 
ing all parts of the export expansion pro- 
gram, regardless of origin, with keeping the 
program focused on major and meaningful 
targets, and with moving it toward specific 
and possible goals on a workable timetable. 

All programs in being designed to aid ex- 
port expansion should be reviewed with him 
and any new programs to be initiated should 
be reviewed with him. 


Although Mr. Daniels has been in his 
post only since July of 1962, the pres- 
entation he made to our committee in- 
dicates that his office is already begin- 
ning to function effectively in coordinat- 
ing activities of various agencies in re- 
lation to foreign trade. In summarizing 
his statement, Mr. Daniels briefly set out 
some of the accomplishments in this 
field, which I believe will be of interest 
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to my colleagues and others. The con- 
clusion of his remarks follows: 

This has been a long statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I expect that you and the com- 
mittee may be wondering, “What if anything 
has happened as a result of all this?“ 

If I may summarize quickly as a result of 
the combination of things I have been talk- 
ing about: 

One thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven new exporters were introduced to in- 
ternational trade through Department of 
Commerce field offices and completed at least 
one successful international transaction in 
1962. 

Businessmen attending export seminars in 
1962, 36,000. 

The Department of Commerce Field Office 
Director estimates that 85 to 90 percent of 
these were small businessmen. 

Of all applications for export credit insur- 
ance through FCIA 17% percent came 
from firms that had never before exported. 

U.S. exports increased to $20.901 billion an 
increase of 4 percent. 

If this sounds good, let me assure you that 
it isn't nearly good enough. If we are to 
solve our balance-of-payments problem by 
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increasing our exports, we need to do more 
than twice as well. 


I do not believe that this is at all 
impossible. 


Disability Retired Pay Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. H. L. McLeod of 
Bemidji, Minn., currently living in Cali- 
fornia, recently sent me a document per- 
taining to disability pay for servicemen. 
Mr. McLeod requested that I share this 
information with my colleagues in the 
Congress. In order to do this, I am in- 
serting his document in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Chronological history of disparagement of company grade heavily disabled officers—Retired 
pay for 80- to 100-percent disability 
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H. R. 3006, 


$160. 32 $171.00 $171.00 $171 
166. 7 177. 84 177.84 202 
176. 188. 51 222. 30 202 
187. 31 199. 81 235. 69 28 
175, 06 107. 66 247. 28 1278 
196. 209. 80 247. 47 1273 
187. 50 210, 00 266, 25 1273 


NOTE 
1. In 1949, 1952 and 1955 maximum i pay was the rule for all except in 1955 “short service" oflicers got a 6-percont 


raise as baso pay for subalterns was not raised in 1952 and computation wonld leave them in the red, but the 


counter- 


parts in 3-year bracket of pay, then introduced, got full raises of their rank. The figures show how the squeeze took 


place, forcing men to VA 


2. In 1958 all officers gots percent over whatever they were getting from the 1955 scales or as “short service” officers. 


3. In 1963 proposal 


is recomputation on 1958 scales plus 5 percent or 5 percent over 1958 rate paid, whichever is 


greater. 
4. Those rotired currently got computed at current rates of basic pay according to percent of disability with 75- 


Percent pay limit. 


į 
5. Above figures relate to thosa retired prior to 1958 except in the case of the 1903 
he most severe! 


6. The point to remember is that it ts 
of demotion to get more at VA on 90-day recruit basis. 
but so long as Most men are 


proposals. 
disabled ‘‘officers” that sre being treated in this manner 


A has a $23 wife allowance in the $273 and services do not, 
anyway the above figures will tell the story. Most of the junior officer dis- 


abilities ore “wartime” incurred, hence they would be eligible for compensation at VA, but only about 10 percent 
of all officers become 100 percent disabled, so the cost of justice to them is not great enough to generate the malice 


shown toward them. 


Following is the suggested wording of an 
amendment to be section 402(j) of the 
Career Compensation Act: “Provided how- 
ever, and notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary any officer who is now 
or hereafter rated 80 per centum to 100 per 
centum disabled shall have his retired disa- 
bility pay computed from a minimum of the 
over six years bracket of active duty pay.” 


SUBJECT: 100-PERCENT DISABLED “SHORT- 
SERVICE" COMPANY GRADE OFFICERS’ DIS- 
PARAGEMENT WHEN FORCED FOR POVERTY 
REASONS TO DEMOTE THEMSELVES TO 90-DAY 
ENLISTED MAN DESSERTS AT VA WHICH H.R. 
3006 DOES NOT CORRECT 
Due to vindictive basic pay manipulations 

aimed at current active duty retention prob- 

lems, not germane to realistic heavy disa- 
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bility unemployability problems at all, and 
the philosophy of no raises for subalterns 
since 1952, the heavily disabled retired com- 
pany grade officers from the past, shown in 
tabies below are maliciously continued to 
be degraded, their commissions repudiated 
by the ridiculous process of demotion to get 
more no other private business or Govern- 
ment agency dare to practice. Imagine a 
Ciyll service retiree taking a few notches 
demotion to get more money. 

The tables below also show the bizarre 
Pay rate differentials between officers of the 
same rank and degree of disability where 
only a slight actual difference in longevity 
status exists that is magnified all out of 
Proportion in valuation by literal interpreta- 
tion of the rule of thumb requiring disa- 
bility pay to be computed according to de- 
free of disability and attained longevity 
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bracket, the fact that disability 
of unemployability proportions is the really 
momentous consideration for evaluation. 
For example: True longevity is definitely set 
at $15.60 per month per 2 years for active 
duty, which is $11.70 on three-fourths pay 
basis, or $5.85 per month per 1 year, but in 
tables below you will see first lieutenant, 3 
years pald $79.25 more per month than a 
just under 2 years first lieutenant of same 
degree of disability, the big, big evaluation 
factor minimized by a petty year and a day 
on the calendar. It is overemphasis on 
longevity again, that was criticized by the 
Hook Commission and all notables called in 
for advice on pay. This plays down the 
5.0.L. factor of early disability no man 
should be discounted for, and makes a gravy 
racket out of honorable longevity incre- 
ments, justly due everyone, 


Services’ 80- lo 100-percent disability pay rates—75 percent of basic pay maximum 
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NONCOMS 
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80 percent to 100 percent disabled noncoms below E-7 get more at VA. 


20-year, 

Solution, to preserve sanctity of even 2nd Lt, commission, it is 
disatiled officers by setting upaminimum ofover 6 years basic pay bracket 
Will prevent the necessity of demotion to E-I status to get more. 


It has frequently been brought out in 
Pay hearings that company grade officers, 
Particularly lieutenants have the highest 
Tate of casualty of any category of all the 
Military and naval forces, magnified in war- 
time, of course. Lieutenants comprise about 
45 percent of all officers, and in wartime as 
high as 80 percent of officer population is 
Non-Regular which means, in itself, non- 
Career, short service, civilian patriot, college 
trained, business executive, part-time Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve officers and non- 
coms every one of whom experience the loss 
of à specialized main vocation with military 
but an avocation in the event of the tragedy 
cf unemployability from wartime disability. 
Yet the victim gets paid of by the United 
States only on the basis of low rank and 
short service pay brackets measuring stick, 
nothing for the loss of the main yocation, 
€ducation, and previous business attainment. 

It was testified in the 1949 hearings that 
about half the non-Regular officers of long 
World War II had under 3 years service 
longevity status and that puts them in dis- 
ability brackets of pay on the preceeding page 
tables. The worst part is that the heavy 
disability unemployable case suffers most by 
current neglect. That is why my suggestion 
Of using the 6-year pay bracket as a mini- 


oman all company grade ae 
or disability computation purposes whi 


mum basis from which to compute these 
patriots’ disability retired pay is not unrea- 
sonable and it is the second lleutenants pre- 
dicament that requires that high a bracket 


good enough for them. 
not a privilege to elect to demote oneself to 
get more money as a tranquilizer to forget 
one's self respect. Try it on yourself. 

It is realized that the noncom situation 
depicted in the tables is not solved by the 
young officers now stigmatized by the demo- 
tion for more vicious machination of dis- 
paragement. When 20-year career men get 
disparaged you run into a real blind ailey. 
There is a solution to that I have already 
broached to the Veterans! Administration 
and which has the sympathy of the veteran 
organizations per letters I received from 
them, and is under study at VA. Inasmuch 
as widows get paid according to rank in cases 
of service-incurred deaths of their husbands, 
it follows it is equally reasonable that a 
noncom’s warrant and an officer's commis- 
sion should rate the 10-percent disabled 
entitled noncom or officer at VA, so that 
he be granted a percent overage above the 
100-percent compensation rate according to 
rank in the form of a statutory award, sim- 
ply because they proved themselves more 
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than “average men,” the basis of the VA 
rating schedules, and to give them a token 
gesture of court justice for their “lost long- 
evity” from disability in the military as well 
as their civilian education and business 
achievement losses unrecompensed for as is. 
No price tag Ils put on patriotism by this 
Process, just a whisper of American court 
justice even a young Communist gets in full 
measure in a civil damage case. Huge ver- 
dicts in which potential loss is the big, big 
item, not “just how far in the success ladder 
did this man get?”, but how far has he got 
to go in life expectancy. From 5 percent to 
20 percent range should cover the overage 
suggested. It relieves the Services of a big 
headache, 
Respectfully submitted. 
First Lieutenant, EORL Army. 


Mr. President, You Said: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
ee from the Muncie Evening 


Mn. Prestpent, You Sam: 

In a major speech before a group of ad- 
vertising and business executives in Wash- 
ington, President Kennedy declared: 

“Economic history, specifically the his- 
tory of 1957-60, from which the economy 
never fully recovered, clearly warns us now 
that the wrong answer * * * would spell 
downturn for the American economy as a 
whole.” 

Note the flat statement that the country 
has “never fully recovered.” 

Now remember President Kennedy in a 
special message to Congress on May 25, 1961: 

“The first and basic task confronting the 
Nation this year was to turn recession into 
recovery. An affirmative antirecession pro- 
gram, initiated with your (congressional) 
cooperation, supported the natural forces 
in the private sector; and our economy 18 
now enjoying renewed confidence and energy, 
The recession has been halted, Recovery is 
underway.” 

The question is, what stopped the recovery 
that was “underway” in 1961? 

But wait. In W: the other day 
Mr. Kennedy also said the 1957 “recession” 
came about because the Federal Govern- 
ment decided to: “keep the debt limit un- 
realistically low, to cut back and stretch out 
budget expenditures, to tighten monetary 
policy and to reject all efforts at tax re- 
duction.” 

However, in the special message in 1961, 
Mr. Kennedy said: “If the budget deficit 
now increased by the needs of our security 
is to be held within manageable propor- 
tions—if we are to preserve our fiscal in- 
tegrity and world confidence in the dollar 
it will be necessary to hold tightly to pru- 
dent fiscal standards; and I must request 
the cooperation of the Congress * * * to re- 
frain from adding funds to programs * * * to 
end the postal deficit * * * to provide full 
pay-as-you-build highway financing.” 

So we have our answer. What halted the 
recovery that was tnderway in 1961 must 
have been the “prudent fiscal standards” 
recommended that same -year. 

We've wondered why they got such a short 
workout. 
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Merrimack Cleanup Needs $68 to $99 
Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Robert A. 
McLean, writing in the Boston Sunday 
Globe, has pointed out one of the most 
important reasons for the establishment 
of a Water Pollution Laboratory in the 
Merrimack Valley area of Massachu- 
setts. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert Mr. 
McLean’s article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Mar. 31, 1963] 

MERRIMACK CLEANUP NEEDS $68 TO $99 

MILLION 


(By Robert A. McLean) 


The river named Merrimack can be spelled 
about 22 different ways, including a couple 
of Indian signs. 

Whatever version is used, they all spell 
one thing, pollution. 

Merrimack valley cities and towns got a 
rough idea this week what it will cost to 
clean up their river in the most economical 
way, between $68 and $99 million. 

They also were warned that footdragging 
in the cleanup project by any community 
might land the dilatory one in court, by ac- 
tion of Federal or State authority, or by a 
neighboring community. 

Plans for a system of sewage treatment 
plants and intercepting along the 
Merrimack’s banks in usetts were 
outlined at a Dracut meeting of the Merri- 
mack Valley District Pollution Abatement 
Commission. 

The Boston engineering firm conducting 
the study will prepare final project plans by 
September, and the program should be ready 
for the legislature before the end of the 
year. A State sanitation official urged the 
Dracut delegates to launch immediate, ear- 
nest efforts to find ways and means to fi- 
nance and administering the program. 

At the same time he warned that all val- 
ley communities must keep pace, or at least 
show some progress from one phase of the 
overall project to the next. Otherwise, he 
pointed out, a community which is doing 
its part and still bearing the brunt of pol- 
lution from lax neighbors could seek legal 
relief. 

Briefly, the engineering plan calls for nine 
sewage treatment plants, three of them re- 
gional. Westford would have two plants, 
another would be located in North Chelms- 
ford, and Chelmsford would get an inter- 
cepting sewer link to the Lowell regional 


plant. This plant would also serve Dracut 
and later on, Billerica and part of 
Tewksbury. 


The Lawrence regional facility proposed 
would serve that city, along with South 
Tewksbury, Methuen, Andover and North 
Andover. Haverhill and part of Groveland 
would be linked to the third regional plant. 

Newburyport, Salisbury and Amesbury 
would have separate plants, the last includ- 
ing a possible tiein with Merrimac. West 
Newbury and Tynsgboro, according to the 
report, do not yet have populations which 
warrant treatment or sewerage connections, 
and should strive to improve local facilities. 

A trunk sewer line from Lowell to the sea, 
which has been a strongly advocated alterna- 
tive, would cost about double that of the 
three regional plants, the engineers assert- 
ed. The commission will meet again in 
Amesbury on April 24. 
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Basic American Policy on Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following column by David Lawrence, 
“Basic American Policy on Cuba,” in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BASIC AMERICAN POLICY on CuBA 
(By David Lawrence) 


Why has it taken 5 months for the Amer- 
ican people to be told just what the policy 
of the U.S. Government is toward the Soviet 
military activity in Cuba? Why was it nec- 
essary for Members of Congress of both par- 
ties to keep prodding the administration be- 
fore a clear-cut statement of the intentions 
of the United States became available in 
the form of a speech by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk this week? These questions are 
being asked on Capitol Hill, but haven't as 
yet been answered. 

Plenty of comments have been made by 
administration spokesmen in denouncing as 
“irresponsible” or “partisan” those Members 
of Congress who feel the American people 
are entitled to have their questions about 
Cuba answered. But, at last, Secretary Rusk 
has made clear the essentials of American 
policy, as follows: 

1. The United States under no circum- 
stances will “accept or tolerate the rein- 
troduction of offensive weapons into Cuba.” 

2. The Armed Forces of the United States 
and other countries in this hemisphere are 
available to see to it that any arms now in 
Cuba shall not be used outside of that coun- 
try, either in “an organized effort of through 
piecemeal infiltration.” 

3. Surveillance will continue and, if neces- 
sary, force will be used to protect “the free 
and active use of international waters and 
air space“ in the Caribbean, 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, 
moreover, told the House Armed Services 
Committee in testimony released this week 
that, if there is an uprising in Cuba and the 
Soviets send in more troops, the United 
States will consider this “an invasion.” 


Broad statements indicating a firm policy 
toward Cuba were made originally on Octo- 
ber 22 last by President Kennedy, but, un- 
fortunately, the modifications and interpre- 
tations which the administration itself has 
permitted to circulate since then have con- 
fused the American people and led to asser- 
tions by critics that the policy actually had 
been weakened. 

Thus, for instance, President Kennedy in 
his television address of October 22, 1962, 
said: 

“To halt this offensive buildup, a strict 
quarantine on all offensive military equip- 
ment under shipment to Cuba is being ini- 
tiated. All ships of any kind bound for 
Cuba, from whatever nation or port, will, 
if found to contain cargoes of offensive weap- 
ons, be turned back. This quarantine will 
be extended, if needed, to other types of cargo 
and carriers.” 

But at his news conference on March 6, 
1963, the President sald that oil—usually 
considered a strategic commodity—could 
not be kept from entry into Cuba by a block- 
ade, because this would be “an act of war.” 
No such interpretation was given by the 
President last October, and hence Members 
of Congress sre again questioning why there 
is a seeming relaxation of the basic policy 
of “quarantine” or “blockade.” Also, it is 
being asked why it took 5 months to bring 
to a head the question of Russia’s failure 
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to withdraw 17,000 of her troops and tech- 
nicians. from Cuba, 

There's a lack of clarification, too, of the 
issues in the dispute over whether the United 
States, in order to secure Moscow’s with- 
drawal of offensive weapons last autumn, 
made a concession, in effect, both to Fidel 
Castro and Nikita Khrushchev by allegedly 
pledging that there would be no invasion of 
Cuba by US. forces. State Department offi- 
clals have repeatedly denied that any pledge 
against invasion was given and have said that 
any proposals along this line were dependent 
upon acceptance by Moscow of Washington's 
demand for onsite inspection to verify 
whether the Soviet weapons had been with- 
drawn. 

But Mr. Kennedy, in a television appear- 
ance on December 17, 1962, told a nation- 
wide audience that he didn't really expect the 
Russians to agree to onsite inspection, be- 
cause he felt that “a totalitarian system can- 
not accept the kind of inspection which 
really is desirable.” 

Now that Secretary Rusk considers that 
Soviet troops and technicians in Cuba could 
be used in an offensive action against Latin 
American countries and says that the United 
States will use force to prevent any such 
action, there are Members of Congress who 
wonder why a quarantine of ships carrying 
strategic supplies to Cuba can’t be under- 
taken at once without involving an act of 
war, any more than did the interception of 
Russian ships last autumn. 

Secretary Rusk made one comment in his 
speech this week which will add to the emo- 
tions of the political debate. He injected, 
perhaps unwittingly, a partisan note when 
he said that “having falled to take the steps 
that might have prevented, in years past, the 
establishment of a Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Ouba, the problem of finding a cure is 
more difficult.” But it will be recalled that 
in October 1960, after many vigorous pro- 
tests, our Ambassador was recalled from Ha- 
vana, an embargo was placed on most exports 
to Cuba, and the Organization of American 
States was alerted to the growing capacity 
of Cuba to give armed support to the spread 
of its revolution in other parts of the Amer- 
icas. Finally, on January 3, 1961, diplomatic 
relations with Cuba were severed by the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The massive military buildup which finally 
brought matters to a climax didn't really be- 
gin, however, until early 1962—after the Ken- 
nedy administration had been in power for 
more than a year. When the military threat 
arose the “cure” came clearly into view—to 
rid Cuba of Soviet armament and troops by 
whatever means are necessary. 


Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


SPEECH ~ 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Francis 
Bacon took all knowledge for his sphere. 
The great and gracious lady whom we 
honor today—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
took all humanity for her concern, When 
death took her great husband, and her 
career of exemplary and inspiring wife 
ended, she stepped out alone upon the 
stage of the world to fight man’s inhu- 
manity to man. Whatever cause was 
good and just, whatever was right, what- 
ever would help mankind to walk on 
higher ground, was her personal cause 
for which she fought with unrelenting 
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zeal and unfaltering faith and courage. 
Whatever degraded the dignity of man, 
whatever held people anywhere down or 
back, whatever threatened the peace and 
therefore the lives and the happiness of 
humanity, against these she fought with 
an unquenchable fervor and fire. She 
literally spent her precious life for 
others. So when she finally came to the 
end of what had appeared to be her 
illimitable strength and lay down for 
her long delayed rest the whole world 
mourned. Every man, woman and child 
who lived and those to come to birth in 
the ages not yet arrived had lost a friend. 
The glory of her life shall ever glow in 
the memory of her deeds and throughout 
the long span and reach of time all who 
love their God and their fellow man shall 
call her name blessed. 


They Have the Nerve 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


‘ HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OnD, I commend to the attention of my 
Colleagues the following editorial from 
the Manchester, N.H., Union Leader of 
March 23: 


THEY Have THE NERVE 


The United States has labored since 1945 
to strengthen the peace of the world. It 
has been a tremendous and costly effort for 
& Nation with about one-sixth of the total 
global population. What have we to show 
for all this sweat? Jibes. Jeers. Gimme 
this and gimme that. We've been donating 
blood and all we're offered in return is bigger 
bottles. 

‘The people of this country have accom- 
plished the incredible, so far as their partici- 
pation in the burdens of the free world are 
concerned. Has another people or govern- 
ment done as much since the beginning of 
Tecorded history? We are all alone in this 
league. We stand out in it. We say it's 
about time the people we call our allies 
stopped griping, stopped complaining, and 
Started giving back some of the strength they 
have feasted on for nothing and for so long. 

We don't deny the fact that other govern- 
ments have donated funds and stationed 
troops away from home to help create order 
in distant lands. History tells us they have 
Stimulated foreign economies and built in- 
dustry. We don’t belittle such help, except 
for the obvious. It was always done for 
Conquest or to preserve an empire. 

The American people extend help, not for 
Conquest, but to prevent it. They extend 
help, not to preserve an empire, but to pre- 
Serve the peace of all peoples. This Nation 
has been the bulwark of the free world for 
a long time. Never has it spent one dime 
to enslave a family or to conquer a people. 

We support thousands of Americans in 
alien lands ready to Aight against aggression. 
We pay for helping foreign families we never 
See and don't know. What do we get in re- 
turn? The jibe that we have too much and 
Suffer too little. The jeer that we're no 
longer the giant among the nations of the 
World. The gimme this or we'll to com- 
Munism. The gimme that or we'll do busi- 
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ness with it. Nuts, it’s about time we used 
the word ourselves. x 

We say gimme cooperation. Gimme self- 
help. Gimme some sweat and some blood 
and some appreciation. Gimme some reason 
to believe that our allies know why we help. 
Gimme a reason to go on helping them. 

We're not at war. Our allies are not at 
war. The world isn’t at war. This is the 
reason we help. This is the reason we spend. 
Disgustingly, they have the nerve to gripe 
about it. 


A Tribute to the Nurses of Lawrence 
General Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that my colleagues will agree with me 
that there is no vocation more worthy of 
respect and encouragement than that of 
nursing. Describing the training pro- 
gram at the Lawrence (Mass.) General 
Hospital in a March 20 article in the 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribute, Fred A. Sul- 
livan has captured much of the hard 
work and sacrifices as well as the real 
feeling of accomplishment on the part 
of the young women who enter this fine 
profession. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert Mr. Sullivan’s article in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Lonc, Harp Work TO NOBLE GOAL WHEN GML 
Trains To Be NURSE 
(By Pred A. Sullivan) 


This is the second in the series of articles 
on “Youth on the March.” It is the story 
of a girl, whose mind, heart, and hands are 
devoted to learning to be a nurse, one of life’s 
great callings. 

The 26,208 hours which stood last Septem- 
ber between Edith M. Carrie and the first 
major objective of her life must have seemed 
like an eternity. 

Such length of time always does when one 
is only 18. Flaming ambition cries for haste. 

Edith Carrie, continuing a family tradi- 
tion, is going to be a nurse. Such a profes- 
sional career has been her prime interest as 
far back as she can remember. 

As one of the 39 freshman students who 
entered the nurses’ training school of the 
Lawrence General Hospital last fall, she has 
been indoctrinated in much of the theory 
and practice of human healing. 

“Her” hospital, and it is always such a per- 
sonal application to those on its staff, has 
not, as to some school associates, been a 
revelation. As a junior volunteer, she con- 
tributed 167 hours of assignments in out- 
of-high-school hours. These involved deliv- 
ering mail, arranging flowers, running er- 
rands, keeping bedside carafes filled with cool 
water and writing cards and letters for the 
handicapped. 

She devoted the vacation following her 
junior year at Lawrence High School to the 
work of a hospital diet aid. 

On the first day of her first class, she 
brought to the school a basis of great prom- 
ise. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Carrie, 14 Leslie Street, she won a scholar- 
ship medal at the Rollins school. 
Her high school diploma was awarded her 
with “great distinction,” and the Quota 
Club of Lawrence awarded her its 1962 nurs- 
ing scholarship. 
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She is still more than 2 years away from 
her diploma, and the State examinations 
which test her competence to be a registered 
nurse, but she is making good progress. At 
this writing she is winding up freshman 
semester I. The next step is “capping.” 
To reach it she passes through 26 weeks of 
instruction in basic sciences, anatomy, and 
physiology, microbiology, chemistry and 
nutrition; fundamentals of nursing, profes- 
sional adjustment I, and psychology I. 

In semester II, she will be taught medical 
and surgical nursing with such units as 
dermatological nursing, orthopedic nursing, 
eye, ear, nose and throat nursing, pathology 
and diet therapy. p 

In her second year, she will plan, cook 
and serve to a patient the diet prescribed 
by the attending physician. She will learn 
operating room procedure, and the purpose 
of the recovery room. She will study chil- 
dren from birth through adolescence. In 
her third and final year, she will travel on 
occasions to a nearby State hospital to learn 
other duties of the nursing profession. 

It costs $8,487 to mold a young woman 
into a qualified nurse. Except in the case 
of Edith Carrie, a student pays a tuition 
fee of $900 for the 3-year course, or $300 a 
term. Since the 1962 quota scholarship un- 
derwrote the first year tuition for her, her 
tuition will cost her $600 for the next 2 
years unless there is another scholarship 
available and she becomes heiress to it. In 
addition, the hospital invests $2,529 a year to 
educate a professional student, or $7,587 for 
the 3-year term. 

When a student nurse receives her di- 
ploma, the hospital imposes no obligation 
on her. Her instructors expect, however, 
that she will wear her hard-won cap with 
pride, honor, and dedicated service to all- 
ing mankind. 


Mustard-Cutting Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press of March 12, 1963: 

MUSTARD-CUTTING TIME 


This is mustard-cutting time for State 
legislatures across the country. Most of 
them are now in session. How well they per- 
form will determine how much more cen- 
tralized Federal Government will become, 

From under the wool hats of many State 
legislators have traditionally come the 
loudest cries against Uncle Sam's invasion 
of "State rights"—an invasion often re- 
quested by urban interests within their own 
borders because the legislature has failed 
to recognize or meet legitimate needs, 

So we would respectfully suggest to those 
State bodies now in session that they might 
do something more positive than gripe. For 
instance: 

Reapportion themselves fairly to reflect 
needs and wishes of all of their people, if 
they are not now so apportioned. 

Provide a workable alternative to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s plan for medicare under 
social security, if they don’t like it. In- 
cluding Pennsylvania, only 25 States, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and Guam are now 
participating in the more modest Kerr-Mills 
program, and some of them only minimally. 
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Pick up the ball in other ventures that 
the Federal Government has invited them to 
help with. Billboard control is an example. 
In the 5 years since the Federal act was 
passed, only 17 States, again Including Penn- 
sylvania, have qualified to participate and 
earn bonus payments. 

Deprive central government of its growing 
role by acting themselves to meet such 
urgent social problems as housing, educa- 
tion, civil rights. Pioneering in these fields 
has been left to Uncle Sam. 

Talk is cheap. Only legislative deeds count 
in the effort to keep Government close to 

e. State legislatures that abdicate their 
responsibilities are ill qualified to complain 
about Federal fulfillment of vaccums they 
ignored. 


Action Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the time is 
now for immediate and drastic executive 
action, for accelerated legal procedures 
by the Attorney General, for positive 
congressional action to strengthen and 
extend the law by giving to the Attorney 
General the legal authority to protect 
the rights of the Negroes of Mississippi, 
as well as the rights of minorities every- 
where in the United States, to the limit. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to solicit the aid of every Member of the 
Congress of the United States to join me 
now in protesting and denouncing the 
illegal actions on the part of the author- 
ities of Mississippi and elsewhere insofar 
as the actions of those authorities in 
anyway hamper the constitutional rights 
of Negro citizens. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to a long series of outrages suffered by 
Negroes of Mississippi and I emphatical- 
ly state that these crimes cry out for 
positive and courageous action, not to- 
morrow, but now. 

CHRONOOGY OF VIOLENCE AND INTIMIDATION 

IN MISSISSIPPI SINCE 1961 
1961 


January i, Greenville, Washington 
County: Two young white men rode a 
motorbike through a residential area 
and, according to the local police chief, 
fired a volley of shots into a group of 
Negroes. George Mayfield, 18, was seri- 
ously wounded in both legs; Percy Lee 
Simmons, 19, was shot in the right leg. 

March 30, Jackson, Hinds County: 
Club-swinging police and 2 police dogs 
chased more than 100 Negroes from a 
courthouse where 9 Negro students were 
convicted for staging a sitin demonstra- 
tion. Several were struck by the clubs 
and at least one person was bitten by 
the dogs. 

May 7, Jackson, Hinds County: Sev- 
eral white youths, riding in an open con- 
vertible, lassoed 9-year-old Negro Gloria 
Laverne Floyd with a wire and dragged 
her along the street. The girl suffered a 
deep gash in her head that required 
three stitches, cheek bruises, a lacera- 
tion of her right shoulder, and burn 
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marks on her neck. Police made arrests. 

August 15, Amite County: Robert 
Moses, Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee—SNCC—registration worker, 
and three Negroes who had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to register in Liberty, were driv- 
ing toward McComb when a county offi- 
cer stopped them. He asked if Moses 
was the man “who’s been trying to reg- 
ister our niggers.” All were taken to 
court and Moses was arrested for “im- 
peding an officer in ‘the discharge of his 
duties,” fined $50 and spent 2 days in 
jail. 

August 22, Amite County: Robert 
Moses went to Liberty with three Ne- 
groes, who made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to register. A block from the 
courthouse, Moses was attacked and 
beaten by Billy Jack Caston, the sher- 
iff’s first cousin. Eight stitches were re- 
quired to close a wound in Moses’ head. 
Caston was acquitted of assault charges 
by an all-white jury before a justice of 
the peace. 

August 26, McComb, Pike County: 
Hollis Watkins, 20, and Elmer Hayes, 20, 
SNCC workers, were arrested while stag- 
ing a sit-in at the F. W. Woolworth store 
and charged with breach of the peace. 
They spent 36 days in jail. 

August 27 and 29, McComb, Pike 
County: Five Negro students from a local 
high school were convicted of breach of 
the peace following a sit-in at a variety 
store and bus terminal. They were sen- 
tenced to a $400 fine each and 8 months 
in jail. One of these students, a girl of 
15, was turned over to juvenile authori- 
ties, released, subsequently rearrested, 
and sentenced to 12 months in a State 
school for delinquents. 

August 29, McComb, Pike County: Two 
Negro leaders were arrested in McComb 
as an aftermath of the sit-in protest 
march on city hall, charged with con- 
tributing to the delinquency of minors. 
They were Curtis C. Bryant, of McComb, 
an official of the NAACP, and Cordelle 
Reagan, of SNCC. Each arrest was made 
on an affidavit signed by Police Chief 
George Guy, who said he had informa- 
tion that the two “were behind some of 
this racial trouble.” 

August 30, McComb, Pike County: 
SNCC Workers Brenda Travis, 16, Rob- 
ert Talbert, 19, and Isaac Lewis, 20, 
staged a sit-in in the McComb terminal 
of the Greyhound buslines. They were 
arrested on charges of breach of the 
peace and failure to obey a pollceman's 
order to move on. They spent 30 days 
in jail. 

September 5, Liberty, Amite County: 
Travis Britt, SNCC registration worker, 
was attacked and beaten by whites on 
the courthouse lawn. Britt was accom- 
panied at the time by Robert Moses. 
Britt said one man hit him more than 
20 times. The attackers drove away in 
a truck. 

September 7, Tylertown, Walthall 
County: John Hardy, SNCC registration 
worker, took two Negroes to the county 
courthouse to register. The registrar 
told them he “wasn’t registering voters” 
that day. When the three turned to 
leave, Registrar John Q. Wood took a 
pistol from his desk and struck Hardy 
over the head from behind. Hardy was 
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arrested and charged with disturbing 
the peace. 

September 13, Jackson, Hinds County: 
15 Episcopal ministers—among them 
three Negroes—were arrested for asking 
to be served at the lunch counter of the 
Greyhound bus terminal. They were 
charged with inviting a breach of the 
peace. They were found not guilty of the 
charge on May 21, 1962, by County Judge 
Russell Moore. 

September 25, Liberty, Amite County: 
Herbert Lee, a Negro who had been active 
in voter registration, was shot and killed 
by white State representative E. H. Hurst 
in downtown Liberty. No prosecution 
was undertaken, the authorities explain- 
ing that the representative had shot in 
self-defense. 

October 4, McComb, Pike County: The 
five students who were arrested as a re- 
sult of the August 29 sit-in in McComb 
returned to school, but were refused ad- 


mittance. At that, 116 students walked 


out and paraded downtown to the city 
hall in protest. Police arrested the en- 
tire crowd, but later released all but 19, 
all of whom were 18 years old or older. 
They were charged with breach of the 
peace and contributing to the delin- 
quency of minors and allowed to go free 
on bail totaling $3,700. At the trial on 
October 31, Judge Brumfield, finding the 
students guilty, and sentencing each to 
a $500 fine and 6 months in jaid, said: 

Some of you are local residents, some of 
you are outsiders, Those of you who are 
local residents are like sheep being led to 
the slaughter. If you continue to follow 
the advice of outside agitators, you will be 
like sheep and be slaughtered. 


October 5, McComb, Pike County: 
Charles Sherrod was arrested on the 
street, thrown into a police car, and 
charged with resisting arrest. Cordelle 
Reagan was also arrested and charged 
with contributing to the delinquency of 
a minor. Both were fieldworkers for 
SNCC. 

October 11, McComb, Pike County: 
Paul Potter of Philadelphia, a vice presi- 
dent of the National Student Associa- 
tion, and Tom Hayden of Atlanta, both 
white, were dragged from their car and 
beaten as they drove alongside a group 
of Negroes making an antisegregation 
march. When the two slowed their car 
for a traffic light, a heavy-set white man 
opened the door and dragged the driver 
out and hit him several times. He then 
walked around to the other side of the 
ear, opened the door and knocked the 
second man to the street, The incident 
ote in the business section of the 
city. 

October 13, McComb, Pike County: 
Police Officer B. F. Elmore shot and 
killed a Negro motorist. Police Chief 
George Guy said that Elmore said he 
had stopped Eli Brumfield at 4 a.m. for 
speeding. Brumfield allegedly jumped 
from his car with a pocket knife in his 
hand and attacked Elmore. A coroner's 
jury ruled Elmore fired in self-defense. 

October 22, Jackson, Hinds County: 
Dion Diamond, a SNCC worker, was ar- 
rested for “running a stop sign” after 
being followed all day. In court the next 
day, the arresting officer told the judge: 
bx is a Freedom Rider. Throw the book 
a m.” 
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Diamond was -refused legal counsel 
and fined $168. 

November 9, McComb, Pike County: 

Jerome Smith, 22, Congress of Racial 
Equality—CORE—field man, and four 
companions, Dorothy Smith, 18; Alice 
Thompson, 22; Thomas Valentine, 23; 
and George Raymond, 18, were attacked 
by a mob of 30 to 40 whites when they 
sought service at the lunch counter of 
the Greyhound bus terminal in McComb. 
Smith, who suffered head injuries when 
he was slugged with brass knuckles dur- 
ing the attack, said FBI agents were 
present at the time of the attack, but 
did “nothing but take notes” while the 
mob kicked and beat his companions. 
The victims were rescued from the mob 
by a Negro truck driver and Negro cab 
drivers. 
November 10, Jackson, Hinds County: 
Jessie Divens, 12-year-old, was arrested 
for refusing to move to the rear of a city 
bus. Judge Carl Guernsey released the 
girl to the custody of Rev. G. R. Hor- 
ton, chaplain of Campbell College where 
She attended classes. Judge Guernsey 
Continued the case until November 17: 

With the understanding that the Reverend 
Mr. Horton and the child come back with a 
Workable plan which would cause the child's_ 
mind to be concerned with education rather 
than social reformation. 


November 18, McComb, Pike County: 
Persons unknown fired a shotgun blast 
into the bedroom of Dion.Diamond and 
John Hardy at 702 Wall Street. Investi- 
Gating officer Frank Williams found shot- 
gun pellets embedded in the window 
frame. 

December 1, McComb, Pike County: 
Four white men attacked three newsmen 
on the street, sending one crashing into 
& plate glass window of a store. The 
newsmen were Tom Uhrborck and Don 
Underwood, Life magazine, and Simmons 
Fentress, Time magazine. 

December 2, McComb, Pike County: 
Police broke up an attempt by white 
attackers to drag three Freedom Riders 
from an automobile at the Greyhound 
bus terminal. Four men kicked at the 
locked car and beat upon the windows 
in an attempt to reach the young Negroes 
and their driver, Thomas Gaither, field 
Secretary of CORE. The police, who 
Were standing by when the riders arrived 
aboard a bus from Jackson, pulled the 
men away from the car, but made no 

. arrests. 

December 26, Jackson, Hinds County: 
Rafford Johnson, Negro, was severely 
beaten by two law officers after being 
inyolyed in a minor collision with a car 
driven by a white woman. Johnson 
underwent surgery for skull injuries. 

1962 


February 6, 1962, Clarksdale, Coa- 
homa County: Miss Bessie Turner, 19, 
u Negro, was walking with a young man 
down a Clarksdale street when Clarks- 
Gale police officers stopped them and 
accused Miss Turner of having been in- 
Volved in a theft. Miss Turner said the 
Officers took her to the jail, forced her to 
Unclothe and to lie on her back. She 
Said one of the policemen then beat her 
between the legs with his belt. A few 
Minutes later, Miss Turner said, the 
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other officer beat her across her naked 
breasts. Miss Turner filed Federal 
charges against the officers. 

March 15, 1962, Shelby, Bolivar Coun- 
ty: Aaron Henry, State president of the 
NAACP, was convicted in Justice of 
Peace court on charges of making per- 
verse advances on a white teenage hitch- 
hiker, Henry stated that the charges 
were a complete fabrication, and pre- 
sented an alibi supported by sworn wit- 
nesses. The conviction has been ap- 
pealed. When he later stated in a press 
conference that the prosecutor and the 
police chief, who figured in the trial, had 
conspired to frame him, Henry was sued 
by the two for defamation. A Missis- 
sippi white jury awarded the prosecutor 
$25,000 and the police chief $15,000. 

April 12, 1962, Taylorsville, Smith 
County: Cpl. Roman Ducksworth, Jr., 
U.S. Army, a Negro, was shot and 
killed by Policeman Bill Kelly, when, 
according to an NAACP news release, 
Duckworth “insisted on his right to sit 
where he chose on an interstate bus.“ 
Policeman Kelly claimed that Ducks- 
worth was drunk and started fighting. 
No charges were brought against Kelly. 
Ducksworth was en route from Camp 
Ritchie, Md., to see his wife who was 
ill in a Laurel, Miss., hospital. 

April 1962, Lucedale, George County: 
Mrs. Ernestine Denham Talbert, who 
lives in George County but teaches in 
Green County, was notified by the Green 
County School Board that her teaching 
contract would not be renewed. Mrs. 
Talbert had tried in January to register 
to vote but had been refused. 

May 17, 1962, Rankin County: The 
Negro editor, of the Mississippi Free 
Press, said he and a companion were 
beaten by Rankin County officers and 
a highway patrolman. Lawrence Hud- 
son, Jr., of Jackson, said the beating 
occurred after he was stopped en route 
from Jackson to Forest to check on a 
rumor that a Negro man had been killed 
by a white man. He was jailed, refused 
permission to phone a lawyer, tried the 
next day on several charges and fined 
$151. 

June 21, 1962, Clarksdale, Coahoma 
County: A white lawyer from Jackson 
and four college students were jailed in 
Clarksdale for 20 hours without outside 
communication. One of the students 
was a Negro. William Higgs, the lawyer, 
and the students were jailed on a Sunday 
night by county officers and were released 
the following day, without charges being 
filed against them. 

July 5, 1962, Jackson, Hinds County: 
Jesse Harris, 20, and Luvaghn Brown, 
17, SNCC workers, charged that they 
were beaten and threatened with death 
while serving a 30-day sentence in the 
county jail for contempt of court. The 
young Negroes had refused to move from 
a court bench customarily occupied by 
whites while they were attending the 
trial of Mrs. Diane Nash Bevel. The 
young men said that, in the courthouse 
elevator, a deputy sheriff called Harris 
“a damned nigger” and beat him about 
the head with his fist. At the county 
farm, they were singled out as freedom 


riders and wore striped uniforms. Both. 


were beaten by guards. Harris was 


* 
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beaten by a guard named Keith while 
other prisoners held him. Keith beat 
him across the back with a length of 
hose threatening: 

Nigger, III kill you. 


August 16, 1962, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: Samuel Block, 23, SNCC field 
secretary, said three white men accosted 
him in a parking lot and “started beat- 
ing me with their fists.” He said they 
threatened him and then beat him for 
about 5 minutes. i 

There is no use reporting it to local author- 
ities— 

He said. 

August 17, 1962, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: SNCC workers Samuel Block, 
Luvaghn Brown, and Lawrence Guyot 
were forced to flee from the second story 
window of their voter registration office. 
They said armed white men invaded the 
premises intent upon doing them harm. 

August 17, 1962, Ruleville, Sunflower 
County: Mayor Charles Durrough asked 
Mr. Lenard Davis, a Negro employed by 
the city, what he knew about the regis- 
tration school being conducted at a Ne- 
gro church. Mr. Davis replied that he 
did not know anything at all about the 
school, and did not attend any of the 
classes. The mayor then told him that 
he, the mayor, knew what kind of school 
they were having. The mayor said he 
knew it—presumably, civil rights for the 
Negro—was coming, and he was not 
going to allow it to be forced on them. 
The mayor said that anyone attending 
the school would be given a one-way 
ticket out of town, and if that would 
not do it, they would use whatever they 
had available. See entry below for Sep- 
tember 3, 1962. 

August 1962, Greenwood, Leflore Coun- 
ty: Welton McSwine, Jr., 14-year-old 
Negro, was arrested by police after a 
white woman’s house had been broken 
into. When police got the youth to the 
station an officer said: 

All right, nigger, you know why you are 
here, and we want to know who broke into 
that white woman’s house. 


McSwine told them he knew nothing 
of the incident, saying that he spent all 
his time in the cottonfield, and suggest- 
ing that his mother could corroborate 
this. McSwine said officers then took 
him to a cell and beat him, first hitting 
him in the head with a blackjack; then 
one of the policemen beat him in the 
face with his fist while another hit him 
in the stomach with his club; then the 
officers made him lie naked on the floor 
on his side while they beat him with a 
whip. McSwine was released after in- 
tercession of his father’s white employer. 

August 21, 1962, Liberty, Amite Coun- 
ty: Sam Wells and Tommy Weathersby 
went to the courthouse to register. 
While they were waiting to get into the 
registrar’s office, they stood on the front 
porch of the courthouse. Deputy Sheriff 
Daniel Jones told them: 

Get your ———— off the front porch, and 
don't come back on. 


Weathersby and Wells got off the 


porch, A few moments later, rain began, 
and the two wanted to take shelter in the 
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courthouse, but Deputy Sheriff Jones 
would not permit it. 

August 21, Liberty, Amite County: 
Dewey Greene, Jr., Mississippi Free Press 
reporter, was taking pictures of Negroes 
waiting to register at the courthouse. 
An unidentified young man working in 
the office down the hall from the regis- 
trar’s office snatched Greene’s camera 
away, and refused to return it. Greene 
was told to leave town by three white 
men, one of whom was flourishing a 
length of lead pipe. He left. 

August 29, 1962, Clarksdale, Coahoma 
County: Seven Negroes were arrested 
after attending a voter registration meet- 
ing. David Dennis, CORE field secre- 
tary, was charged with failure to yield 
right-of-way after a police officer had 
forced him to submit to a long harangue 
of threats and abuse. Samuel Block, 
John Hodges, J. L. Harris, Richard T. 
Gray, and Albert Garrer, SNCC field 
workers, and Dewey Greene, Jr., re- 
porter for the Mississippi Free Press, 
were forced by Clarksdale police to alight 
from their car, and were charged with 
loitering in violation of the city curfew. 

August 30, 1962, Indianola, Sunflower 
County: SNCC workers C. R. McLauren, 
Albert Garner, J. O. Hodges, Samuel 
Block, and Robert Moses were arrested by 
Indianola police on a charge of distrib- 
uting literature without a permit. The 
registration workers had been taking 
leaflets announcing a registration mass 
meeting door-to-door in the Negro com- 
munity. Lafayette Surney, 17, another 
SNCC worker, was arrested and then re- 
leased to Rev. James Bevel, of the South- 
ue ae Leadership Conference— 

August 31, Indianola, Sunflower 
County: During the trial of Samuel 
Block on charges of distributing litera- 
ture without a permit, the Municipal 
Judge informed Block that he could 
cross-examine the arresting officer. 
Block asked the officer: 

Did you actually see me hand out a 
leaflet? 


The judge turned to the officer and 
said: 


He can ask you anything he wants to, but 
you don't have to answer. 


The judge told Lafayette Surney if he 
was caught in Indianola agitating again, 
he would be sent to the penal farm. 

September 3, 1962, Ruleville, Sunflower 
County: Because of registration activity, 
two Negro-owned dry cleaning establish- 
ments were closed—allegedly for violat- 
ing city ordinances. 

September 3, 1962, Rulevile, Sunflower 
County: Lenard Davis, 49, sanitation de- 
partment worker, was told by Mayor 
Charles M. Durrough: 

We're going to let you go. Your wife's 
been attending that school. 

He referred to a registration school 
conduc by SNCC workers in Ruleville. 

September 3, 1962, Ruleville, Sunflower 
County: Fred Hicks, 40, who drove field- 
workers to the plantations, was told he 
could no longer use a bus without àa com- 
mercial license. Hicks said the bus 
owner told him that, because Hicks’ 
mother had registered to vote: 

We gonna see how tight we can make it— 
gonna make it just as tight as we can. 
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Gonna be rougher and rougher than you 
think it is. 


September 3, 1962, Ruleville, Sunflower 
County: Moses and Amzie Moore, a local 
Negro leader, were walking down the 
street. A white man in a pickup truck 
drew up alongside and asked if they 
were the “folks getting the people to 
register.” Moses and Moore answered 
yes, they were. The man asked if they 
could come out to his plantation to reg- 
ister people. The two answered, yes, 
they could come. The man said then: 

I've got a shotgun walting for you, double 
barrel, 


September 3, Ruleville, Sunflower 
County: A letter from Mayor Durrough 
notified the Williams Chapel Missionary 
Baptist Church that tax exemption and 
free water were being cut off because the 
property was being used for “purposes 
other than worship services.” The 
church was a meeting place for voter 
registration workers. 

September 10, Ruleville, Sunflower 
County: Marylene Burkes, 20, and Viv- 
ian Hillet, 19, were severely wounded 
when an unidentified assailant fired 
through the window of Miss FHillet's 
grandparents’ home. The grandparents 
had been active in voter registration 
work. 

October 3, Biloxi, Harrison County: 
A Negro frame residence and a gasoline 
station were targets for two “Molotov 
cocktails” which caused more than $4,000 
damage. One of the bombs struck the 
home of Dr. Gilbert Mason, a Negro phy- 
sician, who is active in integration ef- 
forts. The other crashed through the 
window of a service station operated by 
Emmett Clark, a Negro. 

October 5, Harmony, Leake County: 
Night riders fired shotguns into eight 
Negro homes and a Negro store. An 
elderly Negro said he was struck in the 
knee by a squirrel shot while he and his 
9-year-old grandson were sleeping. He 
said he was not seriously hurt. Har- 
mony Negroes had recently petitioned 
authorities for school desegregation. 

October 10, Columbus, Lowndes 
County: A “Molotov cocktail” was tossed 
from a speeding car into the home of 
Dr. James L. Allen of Columbus, vice 
chairman of the Mississippi Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

October 29, Clarksdale, Coahoma 
County: Charles McLaurin, SNCC reg- 
istration worker, was stopped by police 
as he was walking a group home from 
the courthouse. The group had tried to 
register to vote. The officer asked to see 
McLaurin’s driver's license. McLaurin 
showed it. The officer asked McLaurin 
what he was doing there. McLaurin 
told him he worked in voter registration. 
Then, accompanied by obscene remarks, 
the officer said: 

Nigger, do you know the way out of town? 


McLaurin replied: 

Yes. 

The officer said, with more obscenity: 
Nigger. Can't you say “Yes, sir?” 


The officer’s partner asked the officer 
what charge should be put on the tickets. 
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$26 on both charges. 


The officer said: 
Charge the 

Nigger, you got $52? 
McLaurin replied: 
No. 


The officer said: 
Then you're going to jall. 


At the jail, McLaurin learned that the 
officer was Clarksdale Police Chief Ben 
Collins. McLaurin was in jail a few 
minutes when his companions posted 
bond for him in the amount of $103. 
They decided to forfeit bond rather than 
run the risk of a higher fine or incur the 
legal expense of an appeal. 

October 31, Jackson, Hinds County: 
Thomas E. Johnson, a white minister, 
and a member of the Mississippi Advis- 
ory Committee to the U.S. Commisison 
on Civil Rights, saw a group of neigh- 
bors dumping garbage on his lawn. 
Johnson had just returned from taking 
his car to a safe place because of threats 
by neighbors to damage it. Johnson 
sought a peace bond against the man 
whom he had observed leading the gar- 
bage-dumping operations of his neigh- 
bors. The man presented 11 witnesses 
who swore that he had been in their 
presence at all times on the evening in 
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question. The justice of the peace ac- 


cepted their testimony and refused the 
bond. Then the Hinds County Grand 
Jury indicted, Johnson and his wife on 
perjury charges, because of their testi- 
mony at the peace bond hearing. 
November 6, 1962, Greenville, Wash- 
ington County: Two WAF’s and two air- 
men—all white—from the Greenville 
Air Force Base were fined $55 and given 
30-day suspended sentences on charges 
of creating a disturbance by entering a 
restaurant and seeking service with two 
Negro voter registration workers. 
December 26, 1962, Clarksdale, Coa- 
homa County: Ivanhoe Donaldson and 
Benjamin Taylor, students from De- 
troit, brought a truckload of food, cloth- 


ing and medicines for distribution to the 


Delta's needy families who had been cut 
off from Federal surplus commodities. 
The medicines had been donated by a 
physician in Louisville, and were con- 
signed to Aaron Henry, a licensed 
pharmacist. They were arrested by 
Clarksdale police and held for investi- 
gation. After police searched the truck 
on December 27, and found what they 
described as a drug used to ease the 
pain of middle-aged women, Donaldson 
and Taylor were charged with possession 
of narcotics and bond was set at $15,000. 
Bond was later reduced to $1,500. 
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January 17, Canton, Madison County: 
The castrated and mutilated body of 
Sylvester Maxwell, 24-year-old Negro, 
was found by his brother-in-law less 
than 500 yards from the home of a white 
family. Mississippi NAACP Field Secre- 
tary Medger Evers termed the slaying & 
“probable lynching.” 

February 2, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: Willie Peacock, SNCC registra- 
tion worker, complained to the Justice 
Department that officials had refused to 
register him on two occasions, and had 
rejected his poll tax payment for this 
year. 
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February 20, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: Four Negro businesses on the 
same street as the SNCC voter registra- 
tion office were burned to the ground. 
Mrs. Nancy Brand, a worker in the SNCC 
office, reported an anonymous telephone 
call in which a man's voice asked her if 
she ever came to the office. When she 
said “yes”, the voice said: > 

You won't be going down there anymore, 
that’s been taken care of. 


The burned businesses were Jackson's 
Garage, George's Cafe, Porter’s Pressing 
Shop, and the Esquire Club. The press- 
ing shop is next door to the SNCC office, 
and SNCC workers believed the busi- 
nesses were burned by mistake. Sam 
Block, SNCC field secretary, was arrested 
2 days later for suggesting there was 
Some connection between the burnings 


and the registration efforts of SNCC. 


He was charged with circulating state- 
ments calculated to create a breach of 
the peace. 

February 28, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: Three registration workers were 
attacked with gunfire on U.S. Highway 
82 just outside Greenwood. The shots 
were fired from a 1962 white Buick. 
The car in which the workers were riding 
Was punctured by 11 bullets. One work- 
er, James Travis of SNCC, was wounded 
in the neck and shoulder. 

March 4, Clarksdale, Coahoma 
County: The show windows in the Fourth 
Street drugstore were smashed, as they 
have been several times in the past. 
The proprietor of the store, Aaron 
Henry, found the damage when he re- 
turned from speaking-at a mass meet- 
ing in Leflore County in connection with 
the voter registration drive there. 

March 6, Greenwood, Leflore County: 
Samuel Block and three others were 
fired on from a station wagon which 
Pulled up beside their car as they were 
Parked in front of the SNCC voter regis- 
tration office. Both front windows were 
Shattered. Police later found the 
wadding from a shotgun shell buried in 
the headliner of Block's car, and several 
Pellets in the wall of the building in 
front of which the car had been parked. 

March 12, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: A 12-year-old Negro girl was 
attacked by an egg-throwing truckload 
of white teenaged boys. The girl suf- 
fered facial bruises. 

March 20, 1963, Jackson, Hinds 
County: Three shots were fired through 
the windshield of a car belonging to 
Mrs, Mattie Dennis while it was parked 
in front of the home of Mrs, Dennis’ 
Cousin, whom she was visiting. Mrs. 
Dennis is the wife of David Dennis, 
CORE field secretary for Mississippi. 
Pace have been active in voter registra- 

on. : 

March 24, 1963, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: Fire destroyed partially the in- 
terior of the voter registration office at 
115 East McLaurin Street, making the 
ofice unusable and necessitating a search 
for new headquarters. Witnesses said 
they saw two white men fleeing the scene 
Shortly before the fire was discovered. 

March 26, 1963, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: A shotgun blast ripped into the 
home of Dewey Greene, Sr., father of 
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the latest Negro applicant to the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Another of Mr. 
Greene’s sons and a daughter have been 
active in the Leflore County registration 
project. Greenwood police said they 
were investigating. 

March 27, 1963, Greenwood, Leflore 
County: James Forman, executive sec- 
retary of SNCC, Bob Moses, and about 
10 other registration workers were ar- 
rested and taken from a group en route 
to the courthouse to register after the 
police dispersed a group of more than 
100 Negroes with the use of police dogs. 


A Voluntary Medical Care Plan for the 
Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my colleagues, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Frank Bow, has had the foresight to 
present to this Congress a constructive 
program dealing with the problem of 
providing adequate medical care for our 
elderly citizens. The Bow bill is a pro- 
gressive approach to the problem, meet- 
ing it head on and provides the care 
required by the free enterprise approach 
without the stigma of socialized medi- 
cine. On April 1, 1963, my distinguished 
colleague presented his program to the 
American Academy of General Practice 
at Chicago, Ill. In this speech he ex- 
plains the merits of his bill and I am 
happy to include his speech in my 
remarks: 

A VOLUNTARY MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM FOR THE 
ELDERLY 

(Address of Representative Franx T. Bow, 

of Ohio, before the American Academy of 

General Practice, at Chicago, II., April 1, 

1963) 

In his invitation to me, Dr. Rhoades sug- 
gested that I might be considered the 
middle-ot-the- road member of this panel. 
Perhaps that is a fair description, because 
in almost every aspect of political philosophy 
I am certain I stand far to the right of Sec- 
retary Nestingen, and with respect to medical 
care for the elderly, I am certainly to the 
left of those who want to stand pat on the 
present laws or programs in this field. 

Insofar as the provisions of my own legis- 
lation are concerned, I am neither left nor 
right of them but far out in front for I 
propose to do more and do it better than 
either of them. 

As I said to some of you in Detroit a few 
weeks ago, you are entitled to an explana- 
tion of why Frank Bow, a conservative mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee, 
is here at all, for it is most unusual to find 
such a man sponsoring something drastically 
new in the field of social legislation. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF HEALTH CARE 

Let me say, first, that I have been con- 
cerned by efforts to federalize—or nationalize 
or socialize, you can choose your own term— 
the health care of this Nation for many 
years, My Interest was stimulated 16 years 
ago when I became the counsel of the Har- 
ness Committee, a congressional committee 
investigating the lobbying activities of Fed- 
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eral agencies. One of the worst offenders of 
that era was the Federal Security Agency, 
predecessor of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Oscar Ewing, Chief 
of the Agency, was engaged in a widespread 
lobbying campaign to place the Federal Gov- 
ernment in control of all health services of 
the United States and guarantee cradle-to- 
the-grave security for every American, the 
object of his affections was the old Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. His principal agent, 
who has now returned to Government as a 
close associate of my fellow panelist, was 
Assistant Secretary Wilbur Cohen. 

The Forand bill of several years ago, the 
King-Anderson bill of the 87th Congress, and 
the present Kennedy bill are the direct de- 
scendants of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
measure. 

When it was discovered that Americans 
were not ready to accept Government con- 
trol of all medicine, and compulsory health 
insurance for everyone, ‘the approach was 
modified In the Forand bill to include every- 
one who receives social security benefits. 
And when the American people refused to 
buy that package, it was further modified to 
include only people over 65 who are covered 
by social security. 

Each step of the way Mr. Forand and the 
other sponsors of the legislation assured their 
supporters that the retreat was temporary. 
They say that if we can get hospitalization 
for the aged under social security, we can get 
the next Congress to add doctor bills and 
house calls, and the next Congress to add 
widows and orphans, and so on, year by year, 
until we will cover everyone for every health 
need by a compulsory tax. That would be a 
sad day for the American people, for as I 
have often said, government medicine is not 
good medicine. — 

ELDERLY NEED PROTECTION 

However, I find merit in the proposal to 
provide a special program to help retired 
men and women meet the cost of medical 
care. I am convinced that this is a serious 
problem and one that deserves the attention 
of the Federal Government, It is a problem 
because people who retire must live on re- 
duced income, sometimes greatly reduced. 
They often lose the group health insurance 
benefits that protected them during their 
years of active work or, if they can afford it, 
they can continue the protection at higher 
individual rates. However, sadly enough, very 
many of our retirees cannot afford to pay 
the premiums necessary to obtain adequate 
protection. 

Most of these people can get along insofar 
as the expenses of a modest or 
even frugal living are concerned. Their diffi- 
culty arises when they are confronted with 
an unusually large extra expense, such as that 
of a severe illness, and they simply cannot 
meet such additional expenses on retirement 
income. 

As members of the medical profession, you 
know far better than I some of the hardships 
that older people encounter. - 

The administration proposal as presently 
advanced does not solve the problem. The 
Kerr-Mills law does not solve it, for these 
people are not medical indigents. They be- 
come so only after severe illness wipes out 
their resources. 

It seemed to me that someone must develop 
a better plan than King-Anderson or Kerr- 
Mills, and that it should be a plan embody- 
ing these fundamentals: 

1. It should be voluntary. 

2. It should provide generous coverage to 
take care of major medical expenses, to the 
maximum possible extent. 

3. It should avoid establishing a new Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

4, It should avoid Federal control or in- 
terference in health care. 

5. It should cover everyone who cannot af- 
ford to take care of himself. 
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6. It should be supported by all of the 
people of the United States who pay taxes, 
just as almost every other national need is 
satisfied out of national income. 

7. It should encourage family respon- 
sibility toward older people. 

THE BOW BILL 


The basis of the Bow bill is incentive. 
The incentive is found in tax credits. We 
state that the United States believes in medi- 
cal care insurance for everyone. We believe 
that the special problems of retired people 
merit a special incentive to encourage insur- 
ance protection for them. 

I would allow a tax credit up to $150 for 
each individual over 65 who is covered by a 
comprehensive medical care policy, The 
credit would be equal to the actual cost of 
premiums up to $150. In the income group 
covered by the bill, those with incomes less 
than $8,000 per year per couple, there are 
probably at least 2 million who could take 
advantage of this tax credit themselves. 

Among the other 12 million, many, and I 
think the great majority, could obtain the 
same protection if someone else would buy 
the insurance for them. My bill offers them 
an incentive to do so. A son for his parents, 
or perhaps an older man for his widowed 
sister-in-law, could get a tax credit up to 
$150 if he provided the protection. 

And finally, this, I think, is most impor- 
tant for the future, the tax credit would be 
made available to any employer who pro- 
vides the protection for retired employees. 

These are incentives that would work. 

There will always be some who cannot 
take advantage of these incentives. For 
them the bill provides that a medical care 
insurance certificate with a value of $150 
will be issued which may be used by the in- 
dividual to enroll in an insurance plan. 
The certificate will be redeemed for cash 
by the Treasury from the insurance carrier 
who provides the protection. 

PROTECTION AFFORDED 


The entire plan would be adniinistered 
insofar as the Government is concerned by 
the Internal Revenue Service. That service 
already handles the special exemptions for 
the aged. It handles millions of collections 
and refunds each year. It would be no great 
administrative burden to add this program. 

My bill establishes the minimum benefits 
which must be included in a medical care 
insurance policy if the insured wishes to 
take advantage of the Government incen- 
tive or assistance. 

These minimum benefits were developed 
with the help of experts in the insurance 
business. They inform me that either of 
the two plans spelled out in the bill could 
be offered for $150, although this is close 
to the pure premium cost. And they assure 
me that if Government assistance opens up 
a market of 14 or 15 million people, the 
competition for that market will make cer- 
taln even richer benefits than the bill pre- 
scribes. Approximately half of these people 
already have some kind of health insurance, 
and they will be e to provide bet- 
ter protection for themselves. The remain- 
der will certainly take advantage of at least 
the minimum $150 package. 

There are two plans, one a “first dollar” 
coverage which includes up to 90 days hos- 
pitalization, ancillary charges up to $120, 
physicians services, convalescent home care 
and surgical charges on the basis of a $300 
fee schedule. 

The second plan is a co-insurance plan 
with a deductible feature, which makes it 
possible to “offer more comprehensive 
benefits. 

Either plan offers the elderly person far 
more protection and assistance than is pro- 
posed by the administration bill. 

The burden of the plan, on the Federal 
Government, would appear as a reduction 
in income rather than an added cost, And 
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it would not be as expensive as my critics 
claim, If one multiplies $150 by some 14.5 
million people the cost appears to exceed 
$2 billion. We must remember, however, 
that the protection provided would relieve 
Federal, State, and local governments of a 
great part of their current spending for 
medical care of the aged, and to a large ex- 
tent it would eliminate the deductions for 
medical care that are now taken by elderly 
taxpayers. These considerations bring the 
actual loss of revenue down to approxi- 
mately $1.25 billion. This is far more favor- 
able than the unrealistic and far underpriced 
estimates of the cost of the President's 
program, 
POLITICAL FACTS OF 1963 

I regret that there are many people in this 
country, including many of my friends, who 
are willing to go along with me on tax in- 
centives, but who draw the line when I 
propose taking care_of those less fortunate 
who cannot take advantage of the tax in- 
centives for themselves, because they have 
no income to be taxed, and who have no 
relatives or former employers able or will- 
ing to provide the insurance and take the 
credit. For some this appears to be too 
radical, and they tell me that these people 
can be cared for under the Kerr-Mills Act, 
or the excellent welfare programs of some 
States, or by the charity of individual 
physicians, 

I can tell you this today just as surely as 
I can tell you that I enjoy sharing this fine 
meeting with you, We are going to do some- 
thing to take care of the health problems of 
persons of small income over 65 on a private, 
voluntary, free enterprise system such as I 
have proposed, or we are going to have forced 
upon us a Federal compulsory health system 
with Federal control and direction of hos- 
pitals, doctors, nurses, and everything else 
connected with hospital care. The provi- 
sions of King-Anderson made this self-evi- 
dent. 

My friends who wish to stand pat on Kerr- 
Mills, those who each day must check nerv- 
ously the attitudes of members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee or Senate Fi- 
nance, those who rely on one or two men in 
one or the other of these committees to hold 
off socialized medicine, they are going to lose 
this battle unless they adopt some construc- 
tive alternative, something better. 

And it must be done soon. 

The Bow bill is not a perfect vehicle, but 
it is a vehicle around which can be built a 
satisfactory: bill, a program that will serve 
its purpose, and one that will take the entire 
issue out of the political arena once and for 
all. 

INADEQUACY OF PRESIDENT'S PLAN 

How different would be the case if Congress 
were to enact the President's proposal. 

As you know, he has modified it somewhat. 
He proposes to give an option on the kind 
and extent of hospital coverage an oldster 
can get. This is in answer to our criticism 
of the $90 deductible feature. The bill last 
year presumed that an indigent person who 
needed hospitalization could pay the first 
$90, and that is not true. Also, he is covering 
out of general revenue those old people 
who are not members of the social security 
or railroad retirement system, a concession 
to another point of criticlsm of his 1961 pro- 
posal 


The bill is admittedly inadequate. If it 
were enacted steps would be taken in the 
next Congress, as Mr. Forand has promised, 
to broaden the benefits and then to broaden 
the age group covered and these enlarge- 
ments of the plan would be accepted and 
we would be on the way to complete Federal 
control of health care from the cradle to the 
grave. That is the alternative to something 
like the Bow bill. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING 


I would like to speak for a moment about 
financing the administration's proposal. 
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As you may know, it is supposed to be 
financed by an increase of one-half percent 
in the social security tax and an increase in 
the base to 65.200. This is expected to yield 
$1.3 billion per year. Social security esti- 
mates that the King-Anderson bill will cost 
only $1.06 billion per year, but these figures 
are open to serious challenge. Experts in 
the health insurance industry who have 
experience in this field estimate the first- 
year cost at $2.2 billion. 

At best, social security financing is In pre- 
carious balance, If the health insurance 
experts are even half right, the proposed tax 
increase will fall far short of paying the 
bill. I am inclined to place my faith in the 
experts in this matter. 

And what does that mean to the present 
system of social security benefits? Admit- 
tedly, the present payments are woefully 
inadequate and they become less adequate 
as this administration continues its infia- 
tionary course. The average retired woman 


Worker receives $62.40 in benefits, the aver- 


erage aged widow $65.40, and the average 
retired couple $127.10. Social security was 
supposed to supplement other retirement 
funds, but in fact it has encouraged many 
to put off the thought of acquiring such 
funds. 

Also, we must remember that the people 
of whom we are talking reached maturity 
about the time of the First World War, came 
home from war to encounter a bad recession, 
weathered a 10-year depression at about the 
time when they should have been in their 
years of highest earning power. It has been 
very difficult for the people of that genera- 
tion to lay aside a great deal for retirement. 

PRESENT PROGRAMS INADEQUATE 


If we are going to increase social security 
taxes, we should do something about the 
present rockbottom benefits. We should do 
something about the widow who at age 55, 
having never worked a day, finds herself 
left on her own without benefits until she 
reaches 62. We should do something about 
the high school student whose orphan bene- 
fits run out at his 18th birthday, while he 
has perhaps a year of high school remaining, 
and who may be forced to drop out and go 
to work. We should continue those benefits 
until he graduates from high school. What 
about the man who is 10 years older than 
his wife, who retires at 65 when she is 55, 
and they must struggle along on his meager 
benefit until the wife’s benefit becomes avall- 
able. There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the present social security system 
if social security taxes can be raised, and I 
think it is dangerous indeed to ignore these 
needs and jeopardize the entire program by 
adding this hospitalization experiment to the 
load. 

For there is a limit to what people will 
pay. Social security taxation is a levy 

gross income. There are no deduc- 
tions. It falls most heavily on the person 
whose income is least, on young people rais- 
ing families, working people everywhere. 
Present law will increase it to 9½ percent 
of the first $4,800 of gross income by 1966. 
Senator Rimicorr, when he was Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, predicted 
that people would not be willing to pay more 
than 10 percent., Increase the base to $5,200 
and the tax to support medicine, and we may 
have reached the limit on our social security 
program. 

Perhaps I have been dwelling too much on 
why I believe it is important to reject the 
social security approach. 

FREE ENTERPRISE SOLUTION 


Let me close on a positive note, The cost 
of medical care is a problem of our old peo- 
ple. It can be solved without unnecessary 
Federal interference by using tax incentives 
and assistance and the facilities of the free 
enterprise health insurance carriers of the 
Nation. I believe this is the pro that 
must win support of all people who believe, 
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as I do, that big government is always the 
enemy of freedom and must be closely con- 
trolled by a people who wish to preserve their 
liberties. 

If you agree with that philosophy, you will 
join me in rejecting absolutely every sugges- 
tion for a Government program that is not 
clearly required in the public interest. And 
this carries with it the obligation to propose 
comprehensive and constructive solutions, in 
hecord with our ideas about liberty, whenever 
new problems clearly require Government in 
tervention. It is easy to say No“ to every- 
think but it is not always right. 

I hope that I have contributed something, 
from the practical political viewpoint, to your 
thoughts about the medicare issue. I will 
welcome your comments and suggestions 
concerning my proposal, for I know that you 
who are so close to the problem will have a 
great deal to offer those of us who are dealing 
with the issue In the Congress. 


Judge Loble’s Experiments With 
Juveniles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, for the convenience of my colleagues 
in the Congress, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp an article by 
Donald John Giese, which very justifi- 
ably praises as well as in detail describes 
the activities of the Honorable Lester 
H. Loble, district judge of the first ju- 
dicial district of Montana, in effectively 
curbing juvenile crime. 

The article, from the March 1963 edi- 
tion of the Catholic Digest, follows: 
JUDGE LOBLE'S EXPERIMENTS WITH JUVENILES 

(By Donald John Giese) 

Juvenile crimes in Montana are growing 
fewer, and the credit for it goes to Judge 
Lester H. Loble, of Helena. Montana had 
been keeping abrest of the national trend: 
Juvenile crime outpacing population growth 
by a ratio of better than 4 to 1 until this 
Maverick juvenile judge stepped into the 
Picture. 

A recent police study cf juvenile crime in 
Judge Lobles’ district (population 50,000) 
Showed felony cases down 49 percent, non- 
felony cases down 68 percent, and traffic 
Cases down 75 percent. To appreciate these 
figures, place them against FBI Director J. 

Hoover's recent warning that nearly 
half of all major crimes (robberies, bur- 
flaries, murders, assaults, auto thefts) re- 
Ported in the United States in 1961 were by 
Offenders under 18. 

Judge Loble's success took a lot of doing, 
and involved drastic changes in long-estab- 
lished court procedures. The gray-haired, 
69-year-old jurist came to the bench in 
Helena 8 years ago, from a background of 
nealy 40 years as a prominent Montana trial 
lawyer. He took a long look at Montana's 
Juvenile problem. 

“Juveniles were being coddled. Their 
Crimes were increasing. They were being 
Protected from the glare of publicity by 
Montana law, and their parents could hide 

the same cloak of anonymity. People 
Were losing their confidence in the juvenile 
court system,” Judge Loble says, “and in 
general, the picture was black. 
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“On top of all this the so-called experts 
were spoonfeeding us the idea that all juve- 
nile lawbreakers were basically sick, had no 
free will, and were the helpless victims of 
society’s ills. This, of course, is a lot of 
high-grade baloney.” : 

The first thing that had to be done, the 
judge decided, was to get Montana’s juvenile 
court law changed so that all underage 
felony (serious crime) offenders would ap- 
pear in an open court (not a closed court, 
as in most States) and be exposed to the 
plercing glare, along with their parents, of 
newspaper, radio, and television publicity. 
Getting laws changed, as Judge Loble knows 
better than most, isn't easy. 

“I drew up a draft of a new law that 
would provide an open court for juvenile 
felons, and sent it to J. Edgar Hoover,” 
Judge Loble recalls, “He sent it back with 
his complete approval. Then I started 
touring the State, giving talks, buttonhol- 
ing legislators, drumming up support for 
what was a radical new law. When the 
legislature met, I tried to get the law intro- 
duced. It didn’t even get out of committee. 
I decided to try it again the next session.” 

While Judge Loble waited, he didn’t sit 
quietly. He stumped the State from end to 
end. People, tired of being victimized by 
youthful criminals, began listening. They 
passed along their views to their legislative 
representatives. Legisla listened. The 
next time around, in July 1961, the law 
passed. Juvenile felony offenders would now 
be treated as adults. 

The first juvenile felon to appear before 
Judge Loble for trial saw a different kind 
of courtroom. Reporters were present. The 
public was admitted. Photographers took 
pictures outside the courtroom. The under- 
18 offender's name and background were pub- 
lished. All the details—age, address, previous 
offenses, parents’ names—were released. 

The result was electrifying. No longer did 
Montana newspapers print news of a 15- 
year-old robber. The offender was identified. 
His friends, neighbors, and relatives saw his 
name in black print, and heard it on the air. 
His parents suffered the shock and humili- 
ation of seeing their boy's name bared be- 
fore the public as a lawbreaker. 

One distraught father of a 16-year-old 
offender rushed up to Judge Loble just before 
court opened, and pleaded that the judge 
keep the court closed. “I'll lose my job if 
this gets in the papers,” he cried. Judge 
Loble was unmoved. “You should have 
thought of all this 16 years ago,” he said. 

Cruel treatment? No,“ Judge Loble says. 
Effective treatment? “Very effective,” he 
says. 

“We are no longer indicting a whole class 
of youngsters before the public, as we used 
to do when we referred in the press to ‘a 
16-year-old burglar’ rather than ‘John Doe, 
16, convicted of burglary," Judge Loble 
claims. “Now we sre putting the finger of 
publicity where it belongs—on the Individ- 
ual, not the group. ` 

“Parents are no longer getting off easy. 
Their indifference as parents is exposed, and 
they suffer consequences they could have 
avoided by being good parents in the first 
place. The day of coddling juvenile law- 
breakers and their families is over in Mon- 
tana. We are breaking new ground, and we 
are getting results.“ 

The police survey of juvenile court cases 
in Judge Loble's district covered the 18 
months before the new law was passed and 
the 18 months following its passage. It 
strengthened the judge's decision to go on 
being a maverick, even at risk of harsh criti- 
cism by such fellow judges and progressive 
Juvenile authorities as embrace the philoso- 
phy that the juvenile lawbreaker is “sick.” 

News of Judge Loble's success in Montana 
has traveled far. He was recently appointed 
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a special adviser to President Kennedy's Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, On the long list of authorities who 
endorsed him was J. Edgar Hoover. A for- 
mal report of his progress under the new 
open-court law has been sent to the FBI 
Director. 

“The people are solidly behind me,” says 
the judge. “They continually support my 
decision to treat Juvenile hoodlums as hood- 
lums. The people want protection. I owe 
ean protection. That's what they are get- 

ng.“ 

Underage felons who go before Judge 
Loble invariably leave with lasting impres- 
sions. “If some young hoodlum slugs and 
robs a citizen out my way,” the judge says, 
“he gets the full treatment. He might be 
smiling when he comes in, but when he goes 
out with the sheriff on his way to the re- 
formatory, he isn’t. 

“When a kid needs help, I'll help him to 
the limit,” the judge says. “But when a 
smart aleck, young tough comes in, he’s not 
feeling so tough when he goes out. 

“By being firm I've stopped a lot of kids 
from going on to more serious trouble. 
Swift and certain punishment, despite what 
the progressives think of It, is often a great 
teacher, 

“The judges who coddle the youthful of- 
fender and embrace the foolish philosophy 
that he's sick and can't choose between right 
and wrong are hurting the juvenile himself, 
society, and the juvenile court. 

“Some judges are probationing young law- 
breakers to death—sometimes literally, if 
they go on to more serious crimes and sud- 
denly get hit by a police bullet. Sure, I'll 
give a good kid—and I think 97 percent. of 
them are darn good kids—a break; but when 
I do I tell him that if he comes back a sec- 
ond time he'd better bring his toothbrush, 
because he's going.“ 

While Judge Loble swings a big stick in 
his court, and appears all business as he 
sits on the bench in his black robe, he has 
a heart as big as all Montans. Periodically, 
at his own expense, he makes trips to the 
State's reformatory and prison to visit in- 
mates he has sent there. 

“I want them to know that the mean old 
buzzard who sent them away cares about 
them, and will do all he can to help them 
without coddling,” he says. “No one has 
taken a swing at me yet, and the only com- 
plaint I've had was from a youngster who 
said I should have sent him to reform school 
the first I saw him, instead of the second.” 

All of the many fees the judge receives for 
his numerous speeches before civil groups 
go to the Judge Lester H. Loble Trust Fund, 
and from there to correctional institutions 
to be used for the personal needs of the 
inmates. Thousands of dollars have gone to 
the Montana State Industrial School, at Miles 
City; Yellowstone Boys’ Ranch, at Billings; 
the State Vocational school; the House of 
the Good Shepherd; and the Twin Bridges 
Children's center. 


One man heard Judge Loble speaking on 
radio, and left $10,000 of hand and machine 
tools to the Yellowstone Boys“ Ranch, which 
now has one of the finest shops in the 
country. 

Money from the fund has been used to 
buy dresses for girls who all their lives have 
worn nothing but hand-me-downs; to make 
it possible for a youngster to send home a 
post card, or a small present. It is also 
used to help send the kids home for 
Christmas. 

“Some of my colleagues, who endorse the 
currently popular progressive approach, 
think I'm some kind of fossil, living in the 
past” the judge says. But, in the face of 
an evermounting juvenile crime problem 
which contributes heavily to the $16 million 
daily cost of American crime of all kinds, 
Judge Loble is getting unexpected support 
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from many of those who are now reexamin- 
ing delinquency. 

g at the National Institute on 
Crime and Delinquency held recently in Seat- 
tle, two psychiatrists reported on their suc- 
cess with what they called a reality therapy. 

Dr. William Glasser, consultant psychia- 
trist at the Ventura, Calif., School for Girls, 
and his colleague, Dr. G. L. Harrington, ad- 
vised delinquent-youth workers to quit ex- 
plaining to wrongdoers why they are doing 
wrong, and point out instead how and why 
they ought to do the right thing. 

“Regardless of what causes his bad be- 
havior,” Dr. Glasser reported, “the child is 
primarily responsible. We assume, as tradi- 
tional therapists rarely do, that he has a 
workable set of principles, standards or 
values. If everyone working with a delin- 
quent child holds him responsible to himself 
for what he does, the child soon learns the 
pleasure of doing well and getting credit 
for it.” 

Jenkin Lioyd Jones, the newspaper editor 
and syndicated columnist whose speech on 
„Moral Decay in America“ was one of the 
most widely discussed talks of 1962 recently 
wrote in his column that “the more we 
blame society for youthful outrages and the 
more society struggles to remove the causes, 
the more outrages we have.” 

Jones also observed that “listening to a 
psychiatrist explain that father rejection 
caused you to rob the filling station may 
only give you the idea that some force you 
can’t control is going to make you rob an- 
other. If you pay enough attention to the 
garrulous characters and oddballs who pro- 
vided material for the Kinsey report, you 
get the impression that morality is a vapor, 
and that anything goes. 

“No one gains strength as long as he 18 
preoccupied with finding reasons for his 
weaknesses,” Jones wrote. “While self-blame 
can be overdone by a few overly conscienti- 
ous individuals, the effort to avoid self-blame 
at any cost Is a far commoner and more 
debilitating disease.” 

J. Edgar Hoover agrees with Judge Loble 
that parents must be made, through public- 
ity or otherwise, to assume their parental 
responsibilities. 

In a recent letter to me, Hoover stated: 
“Unquestionably, the greatest blame for the 
current surge of youthful criminality can be 
placed on parental neglect of children. Due 
to this neglect, an increasing number of 
young prop are growing up without com- 

concern for their fellow man. 
In case 3 — case of vicious crimes com- 
mitted by youth which I have studied, there 
has been gross neglect of the children on 
the part of the parents.” 

In Montana, because of its new open-court 
law, parents are suddenly taking a a 
interest in the activities of their n. 
Judge Loble feels they are doing a better 
job ot being parents because the penalties 
for doing a poor job are now more severe, 
in terms of painful exposure and public 
censure. 

Even though only felony and traffic cases 
are open to the press and public when a 
juvenile is involved, Judge Loble feels that 
nonfelony cases, which are still held in closed 
chambers have also decreased, 68 percent 
and 75 percent, respectively, “because par- 
ents now know that if they lie down on the 
job of being parents, the consequences are 
going to be painful.” 

Judge Loble makes no claim that he has 
the answer to the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem, but he feels there is a lot of room for 
improvement in the progressive system. 

“Before the progressives Judge my system 
too harshly, I wish they would look at the 
record, examine the hair-raising statements 
that J. Edgar Hoover has been making about 
Juvenile crime, and then take a look at how 
my old-fashioned ideas are working in Mon- 
tana. That's the main point—they’re work- 
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ing. The progressive theories, by any meas- 
urement, are failing every day. 

“Americans are tired of watching the 
Juvenile crime rate climb year after year. 
They are beginning to cry out for common- 
sense In our courts and for action by our 
Judges. That's what we are trying to prò- 
vide in Montana: commonsense, action," 


Emancipation: the Record and the 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Chester Bowles: 


EMANCIPATION: THE RECORD AND THE 
CHALLENGE 


(Address by the Honorable Chester Bowles, 
President's special representative and ad- 
viser on African, Asian, and Latin American 
affairs, at Lincoln University, Oxford, Pa., 
Friday, February 15, 1963) 

Last autumn I made a month-long trip 
through 18 African countries. At each of 
my stops one question was inevitable, urgent, 
and recurrent: What about James Meredith 
at the University of Mississippi? 

Time and time again, at press conferences, 
official dinners, and meetings with students, 
I was asked to explain events in Mississippi, 
their meaning for the future, and the views 
of the U.S. Government. 

I soon found that the most effective means 
of extricating myself from a difficult tactical 
position was to take the offensive. 

Where else, I would ask, have you ever 
heard of a government with such strong 
convictions about racial equality and such 
respect for law that it was willing to muster 
16,000 soldiers to enforce the right of 1 
Negro student to an integrated education? 

The Meredith case, I would add, demon- 
strated that the United States is dedicated 
to the rule of law and to equal rights, despite 
the most bitter opposition from many Mis- 
sissippians. 

Fortunately, my questioners were so polite 
that they failed to ask me what surely oc- 
curred to them as an obvious followup 
question: Why, 100 years after our Eman- 
cipation 
call up an army division to secure a basic 
human right established under the 14th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution? 

The answer to that unasked central ques- 
tion is clear to all of us: The process of fully 
integrating the 10 percent of our Nation 
which is Negro into the fabric of American 
society has been painfully slow—tragically 
and outrageously slow. 

In regard to the democratic rights of our 
Negro citizens we have lived for nearly a 
century in a condition of moral sickness— 
relieved to have ended slavery, but callously 
indifferent to the child of slavery. 

We have refused to face up to the implica- 
tions of our faith and our democracy; we 
have postponed the action that our national 
conscience must demand of us. 

And so a majority of Americans have con- 
tinued to procrastinate and to refuse to be- 
come involved—sometimes out of malice or 
fear, more often because their attitudes have 
become insulated by the hardened cake of 
custom. 

VFC 
written, it will be said that the pace of 
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progress toward true emancipation has been 
far more rapid in the last decade than in the 
preceding nine decades, and that in 1963 the 
struggle for equal dignity and opportunity 
at long last began to assume promising new 
forms and extraordinary new vigor. 

It is startling to remind ourselves that 
only a few years ago Negroes were still 
segregated in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Indeed I recall my own astonishment in 
1949 when, as Governor of Connecticut, I 
desegregated our State National Guard and 
discovered that I was tne first State Gov- 
ernor to do so. 

Of all the changes that have marked these 
years of progress, however, none has been so 
im: t and so dramatic as the change 
in the attitude of Negroes themselves. In 
the last few years there has emerged a new 
sense of urgency, of impatience, of determi- 
nation. . 

I might illustrate the pace of this change 
by citing a personal experience in 1954, the 
year of the Supreme Court decision. 

I had recently returned from service in 
India, deeply conscious of the influence of 
Gandhi and especially of the moral power he 
had used in gaining freedom for his people 
from British rule: the moral power of pas- 
sive resistance, victorious against the physi- 
cal force of an empire. 

In the spring of 1954 I was invited to 
speak at a distinguished Negro institution 
in Atlanta, In my talk I said that I knew of 
no case in history where one race had been 
able to deliver both freedom and dignity to 
another. Freedom, I said, was something 
that had to be fought for and won; regard- 
less of the rights and wrongs, it could never 
be achieved without struggle. 

I then described the role of Gandhi in lead- 
ing such a fight for Indian freedom and 
how, through a passive but militant pro- 
gram of action, he and his followers eventu- 
ally triumphed over the vastly superior mili- 
tary and economic power of the British Ra]. 

I concluded my talk with an appeal to the 
Negro students present to hold up their heads 
with pride and confidence and to develop a 
comparable program of cooperative action 
directed at achieving the equal opportuni- 
ties guaranteed under our Constitution and 
reaffirmed by the Supreme Court. 

To my surprise, I found that what I had 
regarded as a logical, temperate appeal had 
left my audience in something of a state of 
shock. 

This was later explained by a student 
leader on the grounds that most of my 
hearers had never felt any personal respon- 
sibility for group action designed to estab- 
lish their rights as citizens—and were hesi- 
tant to accept such responsibility now. 

In the following months a remarkable 
pioneer, Dr. Martin Luther King, a man 
deeply influenced by Gandhi, assumed lead- 
ership in an historic first step toward firm, 
direct action on the Gandhian model; the 
Montgomery bus boycott, 

Yet the temper of the times was slow to 
change. Even as late as 1958, when I wrote 
an article for the Saturday Evening Post en- 
titled “What Negroes Can Learn From 

1. I received many letters from 
thoughtful Negroes who questioned my cen- 
tral thesis. Though sympathetic with my 
objectives, they felt that action by Negroes 
could not be expected to solve their prob- 
lem; responsibility belonged to others. 

How dramatically the atmosphere has 
changed in these last 5 years. Today it i5 
evident that Negroes with a new vision and a 
new commitment to results have taken 
command. 

This is true not only among student 
groups—although many of them have led 
the way—but among the older and more 
established elements as well. 

Indeed, what has been most striking about 
this new movement among our Negro citizens 
has been its dynamism, its depth of moral 
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commitment, and its explicit charge of in- 
action against many leaders of previous gen- 
erations. 

Impatience is the watchword of the new 
generation of Negro students—and high time 
it is for such impatience. 

Yet impatience is a quality of mind, not 
a program. What lies ahead? And—the 
Most important question of all—what are 
the implications of the Negro’s struggle for 
the future of American society? 

In the last 10 years the principal focus of 
the continuing battle for equal rights has 
been twofold: In the area of school integra- 
tion—the route to Intellectual excellence, 
and peaceful human relations both inside 
and outside the school building; and in the 
area of voting rights—the route to political 
responsibility. 

Let us consider in some detall the first 
Of these basic areas: What has been accom- 
Plished, and what we have learned for the 
Tuture. 

Much has been said about progress toward 
school desegregation, and we should be grati- 
fied by this progress. Yet 9 years after the 
Supreme Court’s historic decision, out of 
9.200.000 Negro children attending schools in 
the 17 Southern States and the District of 
Columbia that formerly practiced segrega- 
tion, only 200,000 are in fact now attending 
integrated schools. And of these 200,000 the 
vast majority are in schools that are either 
95 percent Negro or 96 percent white. 

In other words, the record still shows that 
Old patterns of segregation remain largely 
unchanged for the vast majority of Negro 
Students. And because of the complexities 
of our laws, the opportunities for delay, and 
Court acquiescence in so-called token inte- 
gration as evidence of compliance, this situ- 
ation will be slow to change. 

As our new Ambassador to Finland, Carl 
T. Rowan, pointed out in a recent article in 
the Saturday Evening Post “There is some- 
thing about these legal dodges, these obvious 
frauds, that leaves me baffled." 

Nine years after the Supreme Court's de- 
Cision, it seems to me that not just Negroes, 
but all of us, are entitled to ask: Precisely 
What is the meaning of “all deliberate 
Speed 

I for one think it means something more 
than the so-called token integration that 
We have witnessed so far. I am tempted to 
Say that the 14th amendment, as the “law 
Of the land.“ should be regarded as exactly 
that—and enforced like any other law. 

Yet it Is far easier to deplore the slow pace 
than to provide effective answers. On the 
basis of our experience, what can be said 
about the nature of segregation as a 
Problem? 

In the first place, it would be simple but 
Unfair smugly to castigate the South for the 
Snall's pace of integration—for its failure by 
and large to comply with a court decision 
that is overwhelmingly unpopular in that 
region. In view of the equally slow rate of 
Change in many parts of the North, this 
Would be sheer hypocrisy. Segregation 18 
Clearly a national problem, not a regional 
one. 


Now can we escape from our national di- 
lemma and responsibility by thinking of 
Integration as purely a legal question divid- 
ing those who believe in upholding the law 
from those who seek to circumvent it. This 
turns the problem inside out. The Supreme 
Court acted because the constitutional guar- 
Antee of equality involves the deepest po- 
litical principles of this Nation; on the basis 
Of these principles, segregation poses a moral 

e which goes to the heart of our society. 

In short, the primary reason why racial 
tion in America must ultimately 

be ended is not because of a clause in our 
itution, nor, as we sometimes hear, 

use of the Communist challenge, nor be- 
Cause of the need to curry favor with the 
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new African states which now account for 
nearly one-third of the United Nations. 

The reason is purely and simply because 
racial discrimination is fundamentally 
wrong. It files in the face of our Judeo- 
Christian heritage, our democratic ethics, our 
sense of how man should treat his brother. 

And it is every bit as wrong in the North, 
where custom and economics serve unwit- 
tingly as the enforcement agency, as it is in 
the South, where the local police and often 
the school boards themselves more dramati- 
cally strive to hold back the clock. 

Let us look the facts squarely in the face: 
In many northern cities which customarily 
elect liberal mayors, liberal city councilors 
and liberal Congressmen, the professed equal 
protection under law still hides extensive 
segregation in fact—by residential exclusion 
and by the natural selection of poverty. As 
a result, in only a handful of northern cities 
do more than 20 percent of the Negro stu- 
dents now attend school with white children. 

If we are to be honest, therefore, the con- 
clusion seems to me inescapable that an im- 
mediate and perfectly executed legal appli- 
cation of the Supreme Court's order— 
welcome though it would be—would not by 
itself eliminate the pattern of segregation; 
it would only establish it along new lines. 

This is not to minimize the tremendous 
achievements of a whole generation of able 
lawyers and strategists who have fought and 
won literally hundreds of legal battles on 
behalf of racial democracy, Without the 
dedication and leadership provided by such 
men as the late Walter White, A. Phillip 
Randolph, Lester Granger, Roy Wilkins, 
Thurgood Marshall, Robert Weaver, Whitney 
Young, and many more, we would not be 
making the extraordinary progress we are 
achieving today. 

Yet these great leaders would be the first 
to agree that their efforts have been designed 
to establish the legal rights of our Negro 
citizens in order to create a solid framework 
for the civil rights breakthrough which is 
yet to come—that legal action alone is inade- 
quate to free the 15 million Americans who 
still suffer discrimination because of the 
color of their skin, 

To illustrate the point, let me briefly con- 
sider the present results of integration in the 
city of Washington, D.C., from a hopefully 
impartial viewpoint. 

Here ls a city that has rapidly evolved 
from a Southern to a Northern community. 
Yet after a program of successful school 
integration, approximately 80 percent of the 
schools in Washington, although theoretical- 
ly integrated, are in fact still attended most- 
by by Negro students. 

The problem does not lie, as some have 
charged, in the mechanics of integration. If 
responsibility can be fixed anywhere, it 
should focus on the totally inadequate so- 
cial, health, welfare, and educational pro- 
grams forced on the District of Columbia 
by a long record of congressional stinginess, 
indifference, and neglect. 

What can be done about it? A great deal 
ean be done about it—starting with home 
rule for the Capital City of the United States, 
continued White House pressure along the 
lines of the President's recent message, and 
increased welfare and educational program 
funds. 

In the meantime, our experience in Wash- 
ton underscores the fact that school integra- 
tion alone is not an adequate answer. The 
Supreme Court decision and the enlightened 
and courageous action of many school boards 
and city governments in carrying out its pro- 
visions are Important steps toward the elim- 
ination of all discrimination. Yet such ac- 
tion cannot be expected by itself to solve 
the basic problem. 

What can we conclude from these first 
years of struggle towards full equality for 
the Negro student? 
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The primary lesson for us, I believe, is that 
what has to be changed is not simply the 
school districting and admission process, but 
the attitude of the whole community—white 
and Negro alike. 

Court orders cannot transform the hearts 
and minds of people. A reluctant and 
grudging acceptance of the inevitable force 
of the law will prove inadequate, for laws 
can win support only if they embody the 
moral purposes of our society. 

Therefore, the task of those who are de- 
termined to establish equal rights, oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities for all Americans 
goes beyond victorious court decisions and 
becomes a task of persuasion: to convince 
people that these decisions are right—and 
especially, to convince white people that in- 
tegration is not personally or economically 
damaging. 

Only in this way can we bring the diver- 
gent elements of every community into 
growing harmony. 

This particular aspect of the problem was 
aptly put in a recent magazine article in 
which the writer described our objective in 
terms of persuading the man who wouldn't 
mind a Ralph Bunche as a next-door neigh- 
bor also to accept a Ralph Brown. 

Unless we can so broaden his perspective, 
white neighborhoods will remain white, 
Negro will remain Negro, and all the laws, 
court orders, and Federal directives in the 
world will not suffice to make a fundamental 
aiteration in the ugly persistent pattern of 
segregation. 

What I am saying is that school integra- 
tion is not an end itself but one means 
among many of reaching the fundamental 
objective of our democratic society which is 
nothing less than complete social, economic, 
and political equality for all. Americans. 

A second means to full democracy, of 
course, is the right to vote. On this vital 
issue I am proud of the record that the pres- 
ent administration has made toward the 
enfranchisement of Negroes in Southern 
States. 

But here again progress is inevitably slow, 
with a tangle of legal obstacles to be over- 
come, county by county, State by State. 

The 1960 Democratic platform, which as 
committee chairman I helped to draft, 
pledges this administration “to assure equal 
access for all Americans to all areas of com- 
munity life, including voting booths, school- 
rooms, jobs, housing, and public facilities,” 

In my opinion, that pledge still stands at 
the top of our agenda in dealing with the 
unfinished business of our society. 

So much for the lessons of the past decade. 
What ere our responsibilities for the future? 

Let me begin with the task facing Negroes. 

It seems to me that the basic question that 
confronts the Negro community today is es- 
sentially a tactical one of how our demo- 
cratic objectives can best be achieved. 

As I see it, there are three courses of action 
available: 

At one extreme is the strictly legalistic ap- 
proach through continued court action and 
patient efforts at public education. 

At the other extreme are those, such 
as the Black Muslims, who assert that the 
only answer lies in violence and separation. 

A third course which lies between these 
two extremes can perhaps be best described 
as a policy of continued legal action backed 
by a persuasive militancy among all Amer- 
icans—white and Negro—directed toward 
the conscience of the white man. It is this 
combination approach which in my opinion 
offers the greatest hope to Negroes and to 
the future of our society. 

This brings me to an important point: 
One of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the struggle for equality in this country 
has been the extraordinary patience of most 
of our Negro fellow citizens. 

James Baldwin recently wrote, in “The 
Fire Next Time,” of his immense respect 
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for generations of Negro Americans who un- 
derstood that the country was in no hurry 
to educate Negroes,” and who “put their 
pride in their pockets in order to do it.” He 
spoke of “that unsung army of black men 
and women who trudged down back lanes 
and entered back doors saying, ‘Yes, sir’ and 
No, ma'am’ in order to acquire a new roof 
for the schoolhouse, new books, a new 
chemistry lab, more beds for the dormitories, 
more dormitories.” 

I share Mr. Baldwin’s respect. After 100 
years of penitent “Yes, sirs" and “No, 
ma ams.“ it is extraordinary that the Negro's 
patience hss not long since erupted into 
violence. 

However much we may deplore it, a sense 
of frustration, antagonism, and belligerence 
after a century of patient and until recently 
largely fruitless effort, is understandable in 
human terms. Indeed, it is possible that the 
new dynamism we are witnessing among to- 
day’s Negro students and leaders may, in 
fact, be turned toward negative and destruc- 
tive channels. 

This would be both tragic and self-defeat- 
ing. Instead of eliminating the evils of seg- 
regation, it would tend to perpetuate them. 

On the other hand, blind, unquestioning 
patience, I regret to say, is unlikely to pro- 
duce results, either. After a century of wait- 
ing for the courts and the Government fully 
to implement the 14th amendment, we may 
conclude that in this revolutionary era 
“trickle-down democracy" is much too slow 
® process. 

What is needed is not just equal rights in 
law but equal skills in fact, leading to equal 
opportunities. The quality of Negro educa- 
tion must be improved, through local school 
boards, by court action, by militant pressure 
from local citizen groups, and by more ade- 
quate budgets. 

There must also be a greatly invigorated 
new effort to strengthen and to assist Negro 
youngsters who are now handicapped by in- 
adequate housing, education, and cultural 
opportunities, 

Can this be done by whites working in be- 
half of Negroes? Can it be done by legal 
recourse to the courts, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and State legislatures? To some de- 

ps to a large degree—it can. 

But I belleve the major progress that has 
been made in the last decade has been due, 
not to the Supreme Court decision of 1954, 
great as it was, which acted essentially as 
a trigger, nor to meager and long overdue 
legislative handouts, but to the new milt- 
tancy, the new unity of purpose, and the 
new willingness to make sacrifices which is 
becoming evident throughout the Negro 
community. 

The problem for the Negro community is 
to find a constructive approach that is 
vigorous enough to produce results, yet not 
sọ provocative as to close doors that have 
already been opened or are in the process of 
opening. 

What now can we say of the chief respon- 
sibility of all Americans, both white and 
Negro, in this struggle for the realization of 
our democratic objectives? 

One easy reply is reliance on Government 
action. 

Yet there is a clear limit to what even 
our Federal Government can do. To be sure, 
Government must be prodded and pressured; 
but Government has to deal with scores of 
problems; and its attention is necessarily 
divided. Discrimination Is only one among 
many problems, all important, all clamor- 
ing for solutions. 

For this reason alone, it is shortsighted 
and inadequate to look wholly to Govern- 
ment. What white Americans need is a new 
climate of urgency, a new framework for 
action, a new perspective on the basic prob- 
Jem and the means of dealing with it on a 
local neighborhood-by-neighborhood basis. 
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Basic to such an approach, in my opinion, 
is a nationwide inventory, an analysis, of the 
clyil rights problems of every community in 
the United States as a basis for community 
action. 

I am not suggesting a critical exercise by 
unfriendly snoopers armed with slide rules 
and IBM cards. What I have in mind is an 
honest evaluation by a committee of public- 
spirited local citizens of both races, work- 
ing through religious and civic groups with 
the support of the community. 

The efforts of these committees would be 
narrowly directed at factfinding. But their 
reports would inevitably become vehicles for 
discussion, disagreement and, I am sure, in 
many cases an evolving consensus about the 
unfinished business of local democracy and 
hat can and should be done about it. 

If the growing national concern about dis- 
crimination can be channeled into hundreds 
of community programs throughout the 
country, spectacular progress may be 
achieved in the finest tradition of American 
dem 3 
A citizen's “checklist” for communities 
both north and south of the Mason-Dixon 
line might include the following questions: 

How many Negroes are members of the 
police force? The fire department? City 
hall? The school system? 

Do Negroes have a full opportunity to get 
such jobs? And if so, are they promoted 
solely on merit and performance? 

What kind of housing, both public and 
private, is avallable to Negroes? What kind 
of medical and hospital care? 

Is there direct or indirect discrimination 
in public housing and entertainment facili- 
ties?” 

What about private enterprise jobs? Do 
Negro workers have jobs which use thelr 
skill to the fullest? 

Is vocational and professional training 
freely available to qualified Negroes? 

Are the police and the courts as fair to 
them as to other sections of the population? 

A widely publicized, objective study by 
nongovernmental groups in each city under 
the p of a national committee of 
outstanding citizens, with able and re- 
spected local leadership, supported by 
churches and synagogues, could do much to 
develop agreement in thousands of commu- 
nities in regard to such questions. 

And once the facts are agreed upon, re- 
sponsible Negroes and whites working to- 
gether can learn to deal with them effectively 
through constructive democratic action. 

In closing, let me add a few words about 
the vitally important role of the Negro in 
contemporary American history. 

Thoughtful observers recognize the new 
Negro movement toward full equality and 
first-class citizenship as a unique phenome- 
non in American society. No other cause is 
compelling the allegiance of so many young 
Americans with such intensity and fervor. 

This fact has deep significance in the 
present condition of American society. For 
the Negro’s struggle is taking place within 
a Nation that too often appears to have for- 
gotten its own moral values, and to- have 
largely lost its sense of positive purpose. 
Indeed, it may be said that our Negro citi- 
zens have a clearer idea of what they really 
want than any other American. 

In our efforts to deal pragmatically with a 
vast agenda of new and unfamiliar problems, 
we Americans have been losing something of 
the moral direction which has always been 
basic to the health and vigor of our society. 

We have not only condoned the slick 
operator and cynical manipulator; in a back- 
handed sort of way, we have glorified them. 
We have adopted the semantics of materi- 
alism and manipulation to explain some of 
our most admirable actions. It is as though 
we felt it necessary to justify decency by 
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proving that the real reasons for our actions 
are not so decent as they might seem. 

Indeed, at the very moment in history when 
the true nature of our world contest with 
communism is coming into focus, we find 
ourselves faced with a crisis in values. The 
moral standards in which we profess to be- 
lieve are marred by our immoral tolerance 
of tax evasion and false expense accounts, 
of fake advertisements, the thumb on the 
scale, the adulterated product, and the exploi- 
tation of violence as entertainment. 

In our national effort not to seem gullible. 
not to seem vulnerable to criticism from any 
quarter, to avoid controversy, and to prove 
that we are realists who do not “go off half- 
cocked,” we have developed a moral gap be- 
tween the beliefs to which we subscribe and 
our actual day-to-day performance. This 
moral gap can become an increasing danger 
to our survival as a free society. 

It is in this context that I see a special 
responsibility and opportunity for American 
Negroes. For in the course of removing our 
national curse of racial discrimination, the 
Negro can force all Americans of good con- 
science to reexamine their own sense of 
values. 

And so the leaders in the civil rights strug- 
gle can help to bridge the dangerous gap 
which increasingly exists between beliefs and 
actions. They can reawaken in their fellow 
Americans a commitment to the moral objec- 
tives on which our society was founded—and 
this reawakening can give a new tone, & 
new vigor, and a new honesty to the Ameri- 
can Nation. 

ess of color, most Americans now 
know in their hearts that the time for ex- 
planations is over and that the time for 
action is here on the great frontier of civil 
rights. 

The challenge to the American Negro 18 
enormous. 

Today we see him increasingly accept that 
challenge—and in so doing set a standard for 
all Americans to follow. 
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Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of Government haye for sev- 
eral weeks been under sharp attack by 
many segments of the American press- 
Some of this criticism is deserved. Much 
of it is not. 

While I think many journalistic critics 
are irresponsibly motivated by partisan 
politics, I also believe that much hos- 
tility stems from genuine disappoint- 
ment and frustration with the comple* 
affairs of the Nation and of the world. 
Publishers, editors, and reporters are 
human. And because they are human 
they are unwittingly omitting one simple 
fact from their thinking. 

What the fourth estate is forgetting 1S 
that we in public life are also human. 
We are not miracle men. We are not 
wonderworkers. We are humans. We 
are subject to all human frailty. 

Mr. Speaker, to these well-intentioned 
critics who often mistakenly assume that 
to err is un-American, I would like to 
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call attention to what the San Gabriel 
Valley Daily Tribune—a responsible, 
conservative newspaper—had to say in 
a March 6 editorial about human frailty 
and public figures: 
From the San Gabriel Valley (Calif.) 
Daily Tribune, Mar. 6, 1963] 
To Erg Is UN-AMERICAN 


A paradox afflicts us in the late decades 
of the 20th century. 

We have developed an astonishing toler- 
ance of human frailty as it exhibits itself 
in individual private lives—even when that 
frailty leads the commission of crime. 

But we show surprisingly little tolerance 
of human mistakes and weakness when they 
crop up in public life. 

Admittedly the standards among our pub- 
lic men are intended to be high. If we are 
Sensible we do not deliberately put in posi- 
tions of authority our weaklings and misfits. 

Yet even men chosen for their evident 
higher caliber have their flaws. Moreover, 
they are plunged today inta a welter of prob- 
lems whose size and number are without any 
Shadow of a precedent. 

Why should it be assumed, as it evidently 
ls by some, that American officials can—out 
of the blue—quickly master the delicate, 
difficult business of lending effective military, 
Political and economic aid to a small Asian 
land like South Vietnam, a country which 
has only half a will to help itself? 

In our national lifetime, this is an effort 
totally new. 

Why is there such haste to demand great, 
Visible economic improvement in South 
America, a continent that has languished 
for centuries in poverty and political im- 


using the most crushing 
dictatorial power ever amassed, have been 
trying to lift thelr own millions out of the 
Mire for 45 years and have not succeeded yet. 
Their massive farm problem is unsolved. 

Is there any reason we should not make 
mistakes when, in an unparalleled upsurge, 
More than 50 new nations suddenly appear 
on the world scene and we try to cope with 
them? We haye the rough job of nurturing 
their independence in a world beset by ag- 
srestive communism, The guideposts are 

ew. 

When, ever before, did we have to figure 
how to defend a great free city like Berlin, 
totally encompassed by a hostile enemy? 

Spin the globe and note such other trouble 
Arens as Korea, Laos, Indonesia, India and, 
highest in our thoughts now, Cuba. Each 
raises unique problems, All can be labeied 
Critical—in varying degrees and different 
Ways. 

Not even Franklin D. Roosevelt in World 
War II had a daily agenda so staggeringly 
Complex as has confronted Dwight D. Eisen- 

John F, Kennedy, and their free world 
counterparts in other lands. 

And hovering over these men today is the 
awful knowledge that error can be com- 
Pounded, in hours, into the near nuclear ruin 
Of this planet. 

Surely those persons unable to tolerate im- 
Perfect effort must have sure-fire proposals 
Of their own to make Vietnam securely free, 
turn Latin America toward booming pros- 
Perity, snuff out all threat to Berlin and 
erase the last vestige of Castro from Cuba. 

Let's have the perfectionists’ pane right 
now. Human frailty obviously has already 
cost us dearly. 
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Foster’s Test Ban Treaty Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
2 Disarmament Agency Director Wil- 
liam C. Foster directed a letter to Mem- 
bers of the Congress relating to the ad- 
ministration’s test ban treaty proposals. 
I have sent the following letters to col- 
leagues discussing the Foster letter. 
The American Security Council Wash- 
ington report referred to in the first let- 
ter has been reprinted at page A1697 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C.. April 4, 1963. 
Dran CoLLEAGUE: If a nuclear test ban 
treaty will serve to reduce the world's risks, 
it is only an effective treaty which will do 
so—one which in fact stops nuclear weapons 
ore equally on both sides of the Iron 


— on of an ineffective treaty would 
surrender the benefits an effective one might 
achieve. 

Disarmament Agency Director William C. 
Foster wrote you on April 2 declaring “signifi- 
cant Soviet advances” by cheat testing 
“would require a series of tests.“ He added 
that under present U.S. treaty proposais 
“the probability is high that any meaning- 
ful series would be discovered by seismic 
and intelligence means.” 

I respectfully differ with Mr. Foster based 
on scientific facts brought to light during 
recent hearings on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The AEC's Director of Military Applica- 
tions testified that all nuclear weapons of 
military interest except very large super 
H-bombs, which the Soviets have 8 
can be developed by 
which create seismic signals of very email 
size. 

The Defense Department's seismologist 
testified about the inherent limitations on 
seismic instruments to detect and identify 
as cheat tests signals of this very small size 
(10 millimicrons and less). 

The net effect of this testimony was that 
intelligent Soviet cheating would create 
signals which might be detected outside 
the U.S.S.R., but would be too small to 
identify as cheat tests. This is becuuse such 
signals cannot be from the 
seismic signal of hundreds of small earth- 
quakes occurring annually in Soviet territory. 

Therefore, there exists a big hole for 
cheating and clandestine development of 
Soviet nuclear weapons superiority under 
U.S. nuclear test ban treaty proposals. 

This big hole can be closed, and an ef- 
fective treaty achieved, only by US. in- 
sistence on manned seismic stations inside 
the U.S.S.R. Unmanned black boxes won't 
do the job because they are not tamper- 


ing out what is going on in nearby Cuba, 
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wisdom dictates little reliance be placed on 
this alternative. 
Sincerely, 
Craic Hosmer, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1963. 
Re nuclear test ban treaty. 

Deak COLLEAGUE: Yesterday you received a 
letter from the Director, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, mentioning the risk 
of “surprise abrogation” inherent in test ban 
treaty. 

This would be the situation if Soviet's pre- 
pared clandestinely in their laboratories for 
a vital testing series. This could be done 
over a period of years behind the 
of the Iron Curtain. The Soviet Union then 
would suddenly announce withdrawal from 
the treaty and capitalize on this surprise 
factor by conducting intensive tests. 

The Director states the risk of Soviet 
achievement of nuclear superiority in this 
manner could be reduced by a U.S. policy of 
maintaining readiness to test in such 
eventuality. 

However, the impossibility of keeping U.S. 
progress up under these circumstances was 
adequately stated by President Kennedy on 
March 2, 1962, in announcing U.S. test 
resumption following the breach of the then 
existing informal testing moratorium. 

The President's words were as follows: 
“In actual practice, particularly in a 
society of free choice, we cannot keep top- 
flight scientists concentrating on the prepar- 
ation of an experiment which may or may 
not take place on an uncertain date in the 
future. Nor can technical laboratories 
be kept fully alert on a standby basis waiting 
for some other nation to break an agree- 
ment. This is not merely difficult or incon- 
venient—we have explored this alternative 
thoroughly and found it impossible of execu- 
tion.” 

The Director's letter briefly mentions argu- 
ments for a test ban treaty. A more com- 
plete and fair discussion can be found at 
page A1078 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 28, 1963. 

The subject also is covered in the American 
Security Council’s March 18, 1963, Washing- 
ton Report which accompanies this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cratc HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


Proposed Shift of the Internal Revenue 
Service From New York to Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
strongly opposed to the proposed shift 
of the Internal Revenue Service office 
from New York to Boston, and, while I 
believe in more efficient Government op- 
erations, find it difficult to understand 
how moving operations to the area of 
lesser demand will save money, It ap- 
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pears to me that just the opposite will 
be the result. 

The Senate Finance Committee will 
meet in executive session tomorrow, 
April 5, to study the matter, and I have 
made my views known to that august 
body, recommending that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be requested to recon- 
sider this decision. 

The text of my letter to Chairman 
Bynb is submitted for the future con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 

I want to place my views and recom- 
mendations before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for consideration at the executive 
session tomorrow, April 5, being held to in- 
vestigate the reasons behind the removal and 
transfer of the New York City regional in- 
ternal Revenue office to Boston. 

The announced reason is that a consolida- 
tlon of the two district offices will save 
money. If this is true, I think it would also 
be true that more money will be saved by 
consolidating the much smaller district into 
the much district. 

The logic of this, it is argued, is upset by 
the proximity of the Boston site to the 
Record Center. I submit that unless the 
proximity is such that material is under the 
same roof no substantial saving will be real- 
ized for this reason. 

The plain fact is that the New York dis- 
trict is the main district, and geographically 
is much better located than the proposed 
Boston area. 

I have just been informed that although 
it has been publicly stated that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is reviewing this mat- 
ter, the entire transfer is proceeding without 
delay. New York's top officials were sent to 
Boston on March 15 to arrange the transfer, 
and on April 3 officials from Boston will 
come to New York so that plans might be 
completed by May 1. It would appear that 
the Secretary's announcement may just be 
an instance of managed news. 

I request the Senate Finance Committee 
to ask the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
consider this decision. 


The Need for Hospital Insurance for the 
Aged Through Social Security 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker; in Feb- 
ruary of this year, President Kennedy 
sent a message to this body relating to 
patie citizens of our Nation. He 

Our national record in providing for our 
aged is a proud and hopeful one, But it can 
and must improve. 


One important measure which would 
do this, in a most equitable way, is the 
proposed Hospital Insurance Act of 1963. 

The pains and indignities of old age 
under our present system of medical as- 
sistance continue while Congress con- 
siders the social security approach to 
hospital insurance embodied in this bill. 
It is time that our considerations result 
in the passage of this bill. It has been 
thoroughly discussed, its every ramifica- 
tion has been analyzed, and now its bene- 
fits should be clear beyond question. 
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Recently, in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Ivan Nestingen pre- 
sented answers to charges made by 
American Medical Association spokes- 
men. Mr. Nestingen described the pro- 
visions of the bill and some of the prin- 
cipal reasons why the proposal should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Nestingen's speech is a thoughtful 
and perceptive one which lists again the 
overwhelming arguments for the pro- 
gram. It deserves to be read by everyone 
interested in the problems of our elderly 
citizens, and particularly by the spokes- 
men for the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Then, I think, our proud and 
hopeful record” will become even better 
with the passage of this bill. 

The speech follows: 

THE NEED ror HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE 
AGED THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY * 
(By Ivan A, Nestingen) 

It is an honor and a pleasure for me to 
appear before this joint session of your 
legislattiire this morning. I had the good for- 
tune to serve in the Wisconsin Legislature 
in the mid-1950's, and to return to the State 
legislative setting, if only for a brief appear- 
ance, is a most pleasant experience. 

A few weeks ago, Dr. Edward Annis, presi- 
dent-elect, American Medical Association, 
appeared here and delivered a bitter and 
grossly inaccurate attack on the President's 
proposal for hospital insurance for the aged 
under social security and applied the terms 
charlatans and quacks to its supporters. I 
regret his intemperance as well as his dis- 
tortions and mistryths in discussing this 
important legislation. 

My purpose in appearing before you today 
is not to join with Dr. Annis in recrimina- 
tions and abuse, but I want to explain as 
fully as possible what the President's bill 
provides for and some of the principal 
reasons why we believe it is essential that 
the proposal be adopted. 

Before doing so, however, you might be 
interested to know who some of the charla- 
tans and quacks are who support the Presi- 
dent’s bill. They number such distingushed 
people as three doctors who have won the 
Nobel Prize for medicine, They include Dr. 
Benjamin Spock, your own Dr, Sven Gunder- 
son, and a list of more than 1,000 doctors. 
They also include more than half the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, more than 30 Governors and a 
host of prominent leaders across the country 
in the fields of health, education, welfare, 
government, labor, business, and religlon— 
independent of economic means or political 
conviction. J 

We have found support for the bill to be 
widespread and strong, and there are good 
reasons for this response. 

We owe a great denl to the medical pro- 
fession, medical science, and others for the 
brilliant successes in the 20th century in 
extending life expectancy by a generation 
since 1900. Due to the fact that many more 
people are living into the later years and 
due also to vastly increased costs for medical 
care, our older citizens are faced with a need 
for a broad answer of how they can best 
meet the cost of tHiness during their retired 
years. 

Most of the young can afford the medical 
care they need. They are working, and most 
are covered by adequate health insurance. 
Further, their illnesses are usually far apart 
and of shorter duration. 


Before a joint session of the New Hamp- 
shire State Legislature, Concord, N.H. 
Thursday, Mar. 28, 1963. 
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But, many of the 1744 million Americans 
65 and older find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to pay the price for the care that is 
available. They cannot afford to be tll. Most 
of them live on their social security income, 
and have limited sayings or other assets. 
Added to this is the fact that they will be 
ill more often and longer than younger 
people. 

Modern medicine has handed us the chal- 
lenge of meeting this problem. A rich nation 
like ours can no longer ask its proud older 
people to live in the constant fear that 
serious illness will make them paupers. 

I believe, as do the men and women I 
mentioned, that social security hospital in- 
surance offers Americans the only logical, 
practical answer to the critical problem of 
financing health care for today’s and tomor- 
row's older people, It is the American way. 
It is the logical extension of a principle 
established in the social security system 28 
years ago. 7 

Stated simply, the basic principle of social 
security is that Americans should not live 
out thelr later years in poverty and depriva- 
tion or in fear of such tragedies. Our cash 
payment program is already meeting one 
aspect of this, All that the President's hos- 
pital insurance program would do is add 
a new layer of protection against poverty. 

Some people may feel that this protection 
could be better provided through private 
health insurance. But, for most older people 
that is not the answer. The problem lies 
in the high cost of an adequate private 
health insurance policy and the low incomes 
of the aged. 

The typical older couple in this country 
has an income of only about $50 a week— 
less than half the average income of younger 
couples. Widows and other aged people 
living alone have an average income of only 
about $20 a week. 

Here in New Hampshire, the average couple 
65 or older has a weekly income of slightly 
more than $54. About one-third of the aged 
couples have weekly incomes of less than 
$38. In fact, half of all your retired people 
have almost no other income than their 
social security. 

Among your older people living by them- 
selves, the average income is $21 a week. 
If they live with a relative—such as a son 
or daughter—their average income Is slightly 
more than $11 a week, 

Such income can only provide the bare 
essentials. There is no leeway to buy ade- 
quate private health insurance which, when 
it is available, costs from $150 to more than 
$200 a year per person. 

Today most older people with small in- 
comes and serious illnesses must turn to 
their children, relief, or charity, if they are 
to obtain the medical care they need. ‘This 
should not be the American way. 

When aged parents must turn to their 
children for financial support in serious Ill- 
ness, it all too frequently forces deprivation 
not only on the children but the grand- 
children, Massive medical bills for our older 
citizens should not be allowed to force 
younger parents to choose between their 
elders and their children. 

Hospital insurance under social security 
‘would make it largely unnecessary to be faced 
with such a-choice, 

On the other hand, we cannot in good 
conscience, give public assistance the leading 
role in dealing with the health problems of 
the aged. It is far better to prevent poverty 
than to force older people to accept pauper- 
ism before they can be assured of adequate 
care. 

Dr. Annis would give public assistance the 
major role in providing medical care, But, 
he rarely mentions some important facts. 

Only half of the States have medical as- 
sistance for the aged plans in effect. Many 
of these States have only a skeleton program. 
And, of all the money spent for this program, 
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More than three-quarters of it is spent in 
three States: California, Massachusetts, and 
New York—yet those States have only 20 
Percent of our population. 

In New Hampshire, during the month of 
December, only 106 of your 72,000 citizens 
Over 65 received medical assistance, and it 
totaled only $3,000. 

As State officials, you well know of the 
demands on the tax dollar—not only at the 
State level, but the municipal level of gov- 
ernment as well. You know, in addition, 
of the difficulty in obtaiming the revenues 
to meet the many worthwhile requests and 
Proposals you must consider. Public as- 
Sistance and welfare needs constitute a 
Major consideration in that picture. 

A program of hospital and nursing home 
benefits as provided under the President's 
bill would be a virtual impossibility for State 
governments to finance under the Kerr-Mills 
legislation. Conversely, the savings to State 
and local government in welfare and public 
assistance costs can be considerable if the 
President's proposal is adopted. No better 
illustration of this can be found than in the 
income maintenance principle of the social 
Security system, where the number of those 
Over 65 receiving public assistance has 
Steadily declined. Imagine the impact on 
the relief rolls on State and local govern- 
Ment if the 18 million social security recipi- 
ents of 1962 did not enjoy the benefits of 
Payment of about $15 billion during this 
Past year. 

We can translate that experience to this 
situation where we find, for example, that 
hospital costs have increased from an aver- 
age of about $9.30 per day in 1946 to over $35 
Per day in 1963. The question is not will 
these costs be met?” but “how can we best 
Meet these costs?” 

Eyen if it is true, as some assert, that the 
typical aged couple may be able to handle 
One spell of illness without undue difficulty, 
the problem remains a serious one. A 
second illness then means wiping out of 
assets. - 

The harsh fact is that the average person 
can e two or three hospital spells after 
age 65; an elderly couple can expect about 
twice as many, and the average cost of ill- 
rer per hospital stay for those over 65 is 

00. 

For these older people, the miracles of 
Medical science which have kept them alive 
become a painful financial reality. 

Before giving you some of the details of 
the President's social security hospital In- 
Surance plan, you should understand this 
about It: It mainly furnishes a foundation 
upon which supplemental, private plans can 
be bullt—just as social security retirement 
Payments provide a floor of financial security 
On which greater security can be built, 

Furthermore, the program would pay the 
esta of health services without interfering 
With the way the treatment is provided. It 
Would not interfere in any way with the 
freedom of choice of doctor, hospital, or 
Nurse. It would not specify in any way the 
kind of medical or health care or treatment 
to be provided. 

The program would provide the following 
benefits: 

1, Payment of hospital bills. Each older 
Person would be given his choice of one 
of three plans—whichever he thinks best 
Meets his needs, He could choose to 
take 90 days of hospitalization for each 
iliness with him paying $10 a day for the 
first 9 days, or 45 days of hospitalization for 
ench illness at no cost to him, or 180 days 
Of hospital care for each illness with him 
Paying the national average cost for 2% 
days or the hospital’s customary total charge 
tor the care provided, whichever is less. The 
National average cost of 24% days of hospital 
Care for the first 2 years of the program 
(1965-66) has been established as $92.50. 
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2. Hospital insurance would provide for 
the payment of up to 180 days of skilled 
nursing-home care following discharge from 
a hospital. 

3. The plan would provide for the payment 
of all costs over and above the first $20 for 
each outpatient diagnostic study. by a 
hospital. 

4. And, lastly, the plan would provide for 
the payment of all costs for up to 240 visits 
a year by visiting nurses and other health 
workers in the patient’s own home. 

These benefits would be available to all 
the social security and railroad retirement 
beneficiaries over 65. In addition, the pro- 
tection would be extended to all others who 
are over 65 and have not had the opportunity 
to participate in the social security program. 

In the long run, almost everyone will re- 
ceive the health insurance on the basis of 
his participation in the social security pro- 
gram during his working years. The cost 
of providing the health insurance benefits 
to those who are not social security or rail- 
road retirement beneficiaries would be paid 
by general tax revenues. The cost of the 
benefits for those eligible for social security 
would be paid by an increase in social secu- 
rity contributions. 

The Increase would be one-quarter of 1 
percent each on employers and employees 
and an increase from $4,800 to $5,200 a year 
in the amount of earnings on which social 
security taxes and benefits would be based. 

The cost, stated another way, to the av- 
erage worker would be 25 cents a week or 
$13 a year. The maximum it could cost 
any worker would be $17.68 a year. 

Let me assure you, we shall be doing every- 
thing possible to have Congress pass this 
legislation this year. I believe it will pass. 
The President wants it passed. As he told 
Congress in his message asking approval of 
his program: “We urgently need this legis- 
lation and we need it now.” 


Communist Subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while Pres- 
ident Kennedy continues to watch and 
wait Soviet Russia spreads the insidious 
poison of communism throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. What will it take 
to force the President to invoke the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and serve notice on Khru- 
shchev to get his troops and his agents 
out of the Americas? Surely the Presi- 
dent cannot be as naive as he seems to 
be concerning what is going on in Cen- 
tral and South America. Then why does 
he hesitate while Communist subversion 
grows and threatens to take over more 
of the countries in this hemisphere? 
Mr. Speaker, it is time for the American 
people and Congress to demand of this 
administration that it take action to 
protect this Nation and our neighbors 
to the south who are struggling to re- 
main free. How fast developments are 
taking place is pointed out in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News: 
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CLOUDS TO THE SOUTH 


Most of Latin America seems to be in tur- 
moll, but the troubles south of the border 
are not entirely of domestic origin. If any- 
one doubts the fact that troublemakers out- 
side the hemisphere are stirring the cald- 
ron, let him look at developments of the 
last few days. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev, in statements 
to the Brazilian newspaper, Ultima Hora, 
has boldly proclaimed his intentions to 
penetrate the hemisphere and to undermine 
US. influence, His prime target is Brazil 
itself, the largest and one of the most un- 
stable of the Latin-American Republics. 

Meanwhile, from Yugoslavia comes news 
that Khrushechev's Puppet Tito is planning a 
visit to Mexico in the fall, in connection 
with a scheduled trip to call on his friend 
Castro. 7 

Mexico's President Lopez Mateos has just 
paid a visit to Tito and is on his way to 
Communist Poland. While in Yugoslavia, 
Lopez described his political relations with 
Tito as “very good, very satisfactory,” adding 
that he only expected them to improve. It 
should be obvious that if Mexico and Yugo- 
slavia move closer together, the United 
States and Mexico may drift further apart. 
And that means trouble. 

Biggest news from Latin America, of 
course, was the weekend military coup in 
Guatemala. The story behind the swift 
takeover of the reins of government by 
Guatemalan military leaders is fairly clear. 
Although the ousted President Ydigoras 
Fuentes was a firm anti-Communist, agita- 
tion against his regime by Red and leftist 
elements both within and without the coun- 
try had endangered the stability of the 
Guatemalan Government. 

Ydigoras was not what could be called an 
extreme rightist, He was elected Presi- 
dent of Guatemala 5 years ago by a fair, 
popular vote on a center-democratic ticket. 
During his term of office he set up more 
schools than had been built in the past 
generation, pushed through many liberal 
reforms, and promoted a series of welfare 
programs. 

This was not enough to satisfy a small 
band of agitators, who were more interested 
in creating chaos and instability. 

A year ago a series of violent riots, strikes, 
sabotage, and assassination attempts took 
place in Guatemala. The agitators were do- 
mestic Communists and agents of Castro. 

Cuba’s second-in-command, Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara, who learned the tricks of his trade 
under the tutelage of Col. Jacobo Arbenz, 
head of the Communist regime in Guatemala 
from 1950 to 1954, has made no secret of his 
activities aimed at recovering the lost Red 
colony on Mexico's southern border. 

Although last year’s agitation set the stage 
for the fall of Ydigoras’ government, the final 
spark was lit only last week, with the return 
to Guatemala of former President Juan José 
Arevalo, who has been in exile in Mexico. 

Ten years ago, the New York Times had 
this to say about Arevalo: "The start of the 
rise of the Communists (in Guatemala) can 
be dated from the moment Professor Arevalo 
assumed power.” 

His return to Guatemala last Friday was 
a signal to the military leaders of that coun- 
try that the Reds were preparing a full-scale 
attempt to take over the country. 

‘Although the halting of constitutional 
democratic government in Guatemala cer- 
tainly is unfortunate, it is not difficult to 
understand that the move may have been 
necessary to preserve long-range freedom 
and stability in that land. What the violent 
critics of the new military regime in Guate- 
mala fail to understand ls that if commu- 
nism is allowed a free reign in this or any 
other country, freedom and stability will 
have no future. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, those who 
are knowledgeable in the operations of 
the Congress recognize the important 
functions which are performed by that 
group lumped under the generic name of 
lobbyists. Too often those on the out- 
side of the Congress, those who do not 
understand the important informational 
function which the lobbyists play in the 
legislative process, consider lobbying a 
mean and underhanded process of win- 
ing and dining legislators, playing on 
their personal weaknesses and vices to 
gain unfair advantage and undermine 
the national interest. This is just not 
the real story, although there are abuses 
which occur in the lobbying process. 

James W. Foristel, legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Medical 
Association, recently addressed the 
American Political Science Association 
congressional fellows on the operation of 
the AMA as a trade organization and a 
lobby, commenting on its procedures and 
feelings. I believe that Mr. Foristel does 
an excellent job of showing how a lobby 
goes about the very necessary and honor- 
able process of digging into legislative 
measures that are of interest to it, letting 
its members know what the issues are 
and bringing to the attention of the Con- 
gress its feelings on these measures. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the remarks of Mr. James Foristel, as 
given before the American Political Sci- 
ence Association Congressional Fellows, 
at this point in the Recorp: 

REMARKS OF JAMES W. ForRISTEL 

It is my understanding that you folks 
want to know how the American Medical 
Association informs itself and its member- 
ship about medical legislation at the national 
level, how the association reaches an official 
position on such legislation, how it transmits 
its viewpoint to legislators and, specifically, 
you wish to know how the physicians of the 
United States view the current issue of 
medical care for the aged under social secu- 
rity and what they are doing in-a positive 
way to meet whatever problem exists with a 
minimum of Government participation and 
control of the medical profession. 

I think you must know something about 
how physicians themselves before 
you are ready to fully understand the me- 
chanics of how physicians attempt to affect 
the course of medical legislation. When a 
physician obtains his license from a State 
licensure board (and there is no national 
licensure), just about 100 percent of the time 
he joins the county medical society for the 
county wherein he intends to locate his 
practice, This lowest level of organization 
for a physician happens to be the most im- 
portant organization which he will ever join, 
because, at the monthly meetings normally 
held by county societies, the physician makes 
himself a part of the community in which 
he lives. His county medical society has 
laison with all of the local hospitals, with 
the public health officer for the county, with 
all of the voluntary organizations that touch 
upon the health life of the community. It 
is at these metings with his colleagues that 
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he learns about the new bug in town that 
is causing an epidemic, It is by this close 
association that he continues his medical 
education. 

In 95 percent of the cases, the physician 
also joins a State medical society which 
holds one or more meetings each year and 
it is through this organization that he ex- 
presses himself on legislative matters which 
are of statewide interest. Such questions as 
licensure of physicians and also of licensure 
of the kindred healing arts are discussed and 
dealt with. The State health department 
and the State welfare. department, with all 
of their programs, are dealt with by State 
officials and many State committees of physi- 
cians who look into every facet of public 
health on a statewide level. It is at these 
annual meetings that delegates are chosen 
to represent all the physicians in the State 
at the American Medical Association, 

The AMA has the least disciplinary author- 
ity of all levels of medical organizations. 
But it is through the AMA that 190,000 of 
the 260,000 physicians deal with problems 
affecting medicine at the Federal level. It 
is through the AMA that national policy is 
set concerning accreditation of medical 
schools and of hospitals and of many other 
paramedical groups. In most cases AMA is 
not the sole judge of accreditation. In the 
case of hospitals, the American Hospital As- 
sociation and the College of Surgeons are 
also members of the accreditation team. 

Enough of the background—but just 
enough to let you understand that AMA 
plays a minor rather than a major role in 
the everyday life of a physician who is deal- 
ing with members of a local community in 
his everyday practice. 

Now you will want to know how the na- 
tional association of physicians—the AMA— 
informs itself and its membership on na- 
tional medical legislation and how it reaches 
an official position of either support or oppo- 
sition to such proposals. The AMA main- 
tains a Washington office of 10 men, 1 of 
whom is an attorney charged with reading 
every new bill introduced in Congress and 
calling to the association’s attention any 
which has an impact on medicine or health. 
At the present time about 750 such pieces 
of legislation are introduced in a single Con- 
gress (this is a 2-year period). An objective 
analysis is made of each bill, which is then 
placed upon the agenda of the AMA's legisla- 
tive committee—14 men who meet about 
every 5th week during sessions of Congress 
and go over medical legislation to recom- 
mend a position to the board of trustees and 
the house of delegates, These recommenda- 
tions are acted upon in many ways. Some- 
times they are accepted in whole; other times 
in part; and still other times the board or 
the house will decide in a manner completely 
foreign to the recommendation made. In any 
event, once an Official position is reached, 
four other men in the Washington office, 
charged with the duty of informing Con- 
gress of the association's position, carry the 
word to Capitol Hill. 

These men are known as legislative repre- 
sentatives of the association. You may wish 
to call them lobbyists because they are regis- 
tered under the Federal Lobby Registration 
Act. Additionally, physicians all over the 
United States, made acquainted with the pro- 
visions of the bills and the official position 
of the association, are every one lobbyists at 
the rather than in the Nation's 
Capital. A field service of eight men (with 
the consent of the State medical societies) 
traveling about the country out of the Chi- 
cago headquarters of the association, with 
many duties other than 1 ative, are 
charged with the responsibility of alerting 
the profession regarding the seriousness and 
the imminencé of possible action on medical 
proposals. The rest of the lobby action comes 
from the grassroots. It is a powerful influ- 
ence on the course of legislation and it is 
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quite natural that it should be, as these men 
are schooled in medical matters and their 
opinions should be based on expertise, expe- 
rience and education. And they carry a pow- 
erful influence, too, because the physicians 
of the United States are respected persons in 
their communities, they do much charitable 
work, they see 2½ million persons each day 
and are most often the best posted persons 
on public affairs that are to be found within 
a community. 

You folks probably find exciting this air 
about the Nation’s Capital. The word lob- 
byist” is intriguing to most all Americans. 
But from the lobbyist’s viewpoint let's have 
a look at his job and especially the people 
he calls on. Congress, at present, is made 
up of approximately 58 percent lawyers, 17 
percent farmers, 11 percent journalists, 15 
percent who stem from the teaching profes- 
sion, and 3 Members happen to be phy- 
sicians. Additionally, one delegate from 
Puerto Rico is a physician. He doesn't have 
a vote, however. And one Senator might 
be classified as a physician, since he gradu- 
ated from medical school, but he chose not 
to practice even a single day after his grad- 
uation. Ten Members of Congress happen 
to be former FBI agents. Well, this is a look 
at the men who make up the Congress. They 
are all well educated. Most all are profes- 
sional men and their staffs are, too, An 
administrative assistant to a Senator is paid 
$17,500 a year. An administrative assistant 
to a Member of the House is paid approxi- 
mately $15,000 a year. 

You might wonder how a lobbyist who rep- 
resents an organization with a conservative 
point of view might get along in the present 
Congress. The Senate is made up of 67 
Democrats and 23 Republicans, and the 
House has 259 Democrats and 176 Republi- 
cans. But the party label means nothing 
to a national organization which has mem- 
bers in both political parties. The test is 
how many of these Congressmen are con- 
servatives and how many are liberals con- 
cerning the issue in which the association 
is interested. Fortunately for the physicians, 
a majority of the Congress still rejects the 
ultraliberal aspects of the President's pro- 
gram for health care for all people, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that most of them are able 
to provide health care from their own re- 
sources. 

You might wonder how the legislative 
representative works. With the AMA, where 
we have 4 men calling on Congress, each 
has one-quarter of the 535 Members of the 
2 congressional bodies. That means about 
130 people that each legislative represents- 
tive must keep track of. In the early part 
of the Congress, the lobbyist writes to each 
Member of Congress on whom he calls, noti- 
fying him that during the 2-year Congress 
he will be responsible for maintaining thé 
liaison between the medical profession and 
the Congressman. He will remind the Con- 
gressman of the facilities and information 
which the association possesses and how the 
association might be able to assist the Con- 
gressman in answering the various questions 
posed to him by his constituents, especially 
in the medical field. There are many mate- 
rials during the course of the year which 
are furnished by the Washington and Chi- 
cago offices of the association to congres- 
sional offices. Some of these materials find 
their way to high school students who are 
considering a career in medicine—materials 
which show him the requirements demanded 
by certain medical schools, the tuition, the 
enrollment opportunities, and 80 forth. 
Some of the materials find their way to high 
school, college, and even grammar sch 
students who are interested in health statis- 
tics or debate material. 

The Member of Congress often appears 
as a speaker before the medical or even lay 
groups on medical legislative topics and fre- 
quently he obtains from AMA information 
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and the viewpoint of eee medicine 
which he uses in such ap 

And it is said, peat ay car sagas that a 
Congressman would have a hard time with 
the 25.000 or more bills before each Congress, 
keeping up with the details and the neces- 
sary information for understanding, were 
it not for the organized lobbies throughout 
the United States and especially those lo- 
cated in Washington. 

And one example of what I consider to be 
a good lobbying technique is to originate and 
spread among Members of Congress an idea 
like the one reflected in this newspaper 
article. 

The AMA Washington office, in addition to 
the men already mentioned, has three physi- 
cians on its staff, one of whom is the director. 
The other 2 perform liaison with all of 
the approximately 90 going Federal medical 
programs. Finally, there are two men in 
the office from the staff of the headquarters 
communications office who cover Washington 
news and Government and legislative 
happenings to publications of the associa- 
tion. 

Now let's get to the most important legis- 
lative issue which confronts, not only the 
physicians of the United States, but the 
patients. The real issue is: shall the Fed- 
eral Government, with a compulsory tax on 
people of all ages, supply services—in this 
case, medical services—to all persons past 
65, irrespective of the fact that 70 to 80 per- 
cent of them are quite capable of providing 
such medical services for themselves? Or 
shall we continue to improve voluntary 
health insurance—which now covers 75 per- 
cent of the general population and about 
55 percent of the aged—and shall we extend 
and Improve Government assistance to the 
smali fraction of our aged population who 
heed help? This latter choice is the AMA's 
positive program, or at least a major part of 
it, 

New Government help for the aged comes 
in the form of the Kerr-Mills legislation, 
wherein the Federal Government generously 
contributes anywhere from 50 to 80 percent 
of the total dollars to any State providing 
health services for all persons over 65 who, 
while able to meet ordinary costs of living, 
cannot meet the cost of an expensive Illness. 

You know, it continues to amaze me that 
some social workers argue that we must pro- 
vide a program for 100 percent of the aged 
because 15 or 20 percent of them can't pro- 
Vide for themselves. Social workers are en- 
Baged in their life's work in administering 
One or more of the 21 Federal welfare pro- 
grams already on the books, every one of 
Which is aimed directly at the small per- 
centage of people who cannot help them- 
Selyes. These people support the King-An- 
derson concept for all people because they 
bring themselves to expose any of the aged 
to what they consider a degrading means 
test. These social workers obtained college 
degrees in the methodology of handling pub- 

lc assistance clients and other needy people 
in such a way as not to embarrass them or 
even expose to one outsider the fact that 
the applicant is asking for assistance, And, 
vet, they talk about a degrading means test, 
Which they themselves must conduct under 
every Federal welfare program on our books. 

What are these 21 Federal programs? Well, 
one concerns itself with housing for the 
elderly. Do you believe for 1 minute that 
We are building housing for all the elderly? 
Of course not. We are building housing for 
the needy elderly, as it should be. 

We have a Defense Education Act which 
Congress placed upon the books so that we 
Might add something extra in the race to 
compete with Russia in the fields of mathe- 
Matics, the sciences, and in medicine. But 
does this act provide tuition for every good 
Student? Heavens, no. It provides nssist- 
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ance to defray the tuition and Living ex- 
penses of those people who are unable to 
provide tuition for themselves, 

And then we have a program for the non- 
service-connected veterans. For all of them? 
Of course not. Just for those who can prop- 
erly fill out a form 10P10, which in effect 
Says the veteran cannot himself provide for 
the medical care which he needs from pri- 
vate sources. 

And we have programs for aiding depend- 
ent children. Does that mean all children? 
Of course not. Just those children from 
poor and broken families who cannot afford 
to raise the child at a minimum level of 
decency. 

And I could go on through the list. You 
see, if Congress had provided Government 
assistance for all these things—housing and 
education and children, etc.—for all our citi- 
zens—without regard to income, we would be 
living under a Socialist government—that is 
what socialism is—providing for everybody, 
irrespective of whether the person could 
provide for himself. 

I will not go through all our arguments 
in opposition to government medicine. You 
have read most of them in your newspapers 
and magazines. Suffice it to say we are the 
only major world power without government 
medicine. Medical practice in most coun- 
tries today can properly be defined as social- 
ized medicine. In none of these has the 
foreign country ever stopped short of cover- 
ing all of the population. So, to speak of a 
compulsory financed government health sys- 
tem for all of the aged is only one step away 
from covering all of the population under 
such a system, with the experience of all 


of the rest of the world as proof of such 


progression. 

Do you for one moment wish to imitate 
inferior medical systems of the rest of the 
world? Perhaps you are not old enough to 
remember, but your parents do, 35 or 40 
years ago, when American physicians yearned 
to study in the fine medical schools of 
Europe and to do residencies there under the 
fine physicians who stood at the top of their 
specialties. Today it is unheard of, or at 
least it is newsworthy that Americans would 
wish to either study abroad or practice there, 
The fact is that the doctors of the entire 
world are flocking to this country. Not only 
are there 12,000 foreign graduates doing their 
internships and residencies in this country, 
representing a large fraction of our hospital 
staffs today, but there are untold thousands 
of others who, after completing such train- 
ing, have become American citizens. 

Some of you may have believed some of 
the vicious arguments that physicians are 
opposing the President’s program for dollar 
reasons, rather than on the proposition of 
preserving our highest of all quality care. 
For those of you who don't live in Chicago, 
let me read this short article from the Octo- 
ber 11, 1962, Chicago American. 

It is true at the present time that the lead- 
ership of labor unions is dedicated to the 


proposition that the President's program- 


must succeed in Congress. More than that, 
their annual meetings contain resolutions 
urging national compulsory health insurance 
for people of all ages, which is clearly social- 
ized medicine, however thin or thick you cut 
this animal. 

But the physicians of America do not stand 
alone, The farm organizations, the business 
community, the dentists, the druggists, the 
great insurance industry, are but a small 
part of those who stand against the socializa- 
tion of medicine. 

I hold in my hand the New York Stock 
Exchange report which appears in the finan- 
cial pages of the W. Star, reporting 
the market price of stocks and bonds of 
the thousands of free enterprise organiza- 
tions in this country. These are all the 
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allies of the fight which physicians make. 
It la companies like these for which you may 
work after graduation. These are the com- 
panies that hire more than 65 million Ameri- 
can employees. These are the businesses 
which produce the jobs and profits that pro- 
duce the wealth which ultimately provides 
the taxes which support our form of govern- 
ment. Would you change system? 
Can government feed on itself? Socializa- 
tion of medicine or socialization of busi- 
ness—what's the difference? Do you stand 
with this kind of government or would you 
prefer that this country imitate the social- 
ism, the strong centralized, highly regulated 
governments of the Old World? If the latter 
be your choice, will our standard of living 
drop to the level of the economies of these 
countries? What country stands strongest, 
most prosperous? What country is the 
creditor nation of the world? Can you name 
one Socialist government which is a creditor 
nation? Make your own free choice and 
with that choice will be expressed your ac- 
tive attitude or your inactive acquiescence 
during, say, the next 20 years of your life. 
Yes, during this period many decisions about 
the kind of government and the kind of 
economy which we will have will surely be 
made. 

Now, I shall be very happy to answer ques- 
tions for as long as you folks wish to ask 
them and I will do my best to provide you 
with the rationalization which the medical 
profession uses in its reasoning. If I can't 
answer one of your questions, I will be glad 
to seek out the information and furnish it 
to you. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article ap- 
peared in the Memphis, Tenn., Press- 
Scimitar, of June 21, 1962: 

Everett's Own MEDICARE PLAN, KERR-MILLS, 
PLUS REPERRAL SYSTEM 

Wasuincton, June 21.—Representative 
Rosert A. (Fats) Everetr of Union City, 
Tenn., has organized his own medical re- 
ferral plan for indigent sick persons in his 
district. 

Everett is opposed to the administration's 
pending King-Anderson plan to finance med- 
ical care for needy oldsters under social 
security. 

He contends the existing Kerr-Milis pro- 
gram of grants to States to administer their 
own programs is preferable and should be 
given a fair trial. 

“I met last fall,” he recalled, “with doctors 
from northwest Tennessee and told them I 
didn't know how I was going to vote on the 
King-Anderson bill, 

“I told them I'd had a number of com- 
plaints from constituents who said they 
needed treatment but couldn't afford it. 
The doctors, of course, opposed King-Ander- 
son. 

“So, at my insistence, they formed a com- 
mittee in each of the district's nine coun- 
ties, with the understanding that any time 
I had a complaint from a needy constituent 
I could refer him to the appropriate doctor's 
committee. 

“Since that time I've had three or four 
complaints and have referred them to the 
physicians, These people have all been 
cared for. One man wrote me bragging about 
the fine service he got from the doctor to 
whom he had been referred. 

“If physicians would do something like 
this all over the State and the Nation, there 
wouldn't be any problem.” 

Everett said his mail indicates majority 
opposition to King-Anderson and approval of 
a fair trial for Kerr-Mills. Tennessee, he 
noted, is planning to liberalize its coverage 
under the Kerr-Mills program. 


_ Mr. Speaker, the following article ap- 


peared in the Chicago American, of 
October 11, 1962: 
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U.S. MEDICINE SOCIALIZED BY 1972, BRITISH 
Docror Sars 


New Yore.—A British health service 
specialist yesterday accused the American 
Medical Association of distorting the truth 
about Britain's government health plan and 
predicted socialized medicine will exist in 
the United States within 10 years. 

The British visitor, Dr. D. Murray Stark, 
said the association tried to wreck President 
Kennedy's medicare plan by bringing British 
doctors here to speak against national health 
systems. 

BACK DOWN AT HOME 


Murray said the same doctors, when they 
returned to Britain, made great efforts“ to 
say they had not spoken against the British 
health plan in the United States. 

Murray is touring this country on a leave 
of absence from his job as group pathologist 
at the Kingston Hospital in Surrey, England. 
He will address medical and other audiences 
here. 

At a news conference in the headquarters 
of the American Socialist Party, which is 
paying expenses of his visit, Murray said 
there is no public opposition to nationalized 
medicine in Great Britain, and “only a very 
minor amount” from the medical profession. 

HITS A. N. A. Hor 

It is our impression,” he said, “that 
Britain’s medical system has been built into 
a kind of ‘bogeyman’ by the AMA in its 
campaign against President Kennedy's medi- 
cal proposals.” 

He said he came to the United States “to 
tell the truth about our medical system, of 
which we are justly proud.” 


The 41st Anniversary of Carl Follen Unit 
No. 103, Steuben Society of America 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 4, 1963, marks the 41st anniversary 
of the establishment of Carl Follen Unit 
No. 103, Steuben Society of America. 
This unit has its headquarters in my 
congressional district and most of its 
members reside in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of New York. 

The aims and purposes of the Steuben 
Society of America, in part, call upon 
the members to loyally support the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica by advocating the proper application 
of its provisions and inculcating the 
principles underlying true democratic 
government. Truly, it can be said that 
the Carl Follen Unit No. 103 has in 
every way exemplified this aim of the 
society. Its members are active in local, 
State, and National matters of impor- 
tance to our citizenry. Many of them 
have risen to important positions in 
their community, State, and Nation. My 
predecessor in the House of Representa- 
tives, Albert H. Bosch, has been a mem- 
ep or this unit since he reached the age 
of 21. 

It gives me pleasure today to congrat- 
ulate Carl Follen Unit No. 103 on its 41st 
anniversary and wish for the member- 
ship many long years of continued good 
fellowship and service. 
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Quincy, III.: All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pride I announce that Quincy, 
III., has been selected as one of the 
11 cities to be designated as “All America 
Cities for 1963.” 

The selection was made by the editors 
of Look magazine in cooperation with 
the National Municipal League, The 
distinguished panel making the final 
selections was headed by Dr. George H. 
Gallup, director of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. The award to 
Quincy was for vigorous action of its 
citizens in bringing about major im- 
provements in their city and thus set- 
ting an example of good citizenship to 
the Nation. The All America City pro- 
gram is now in its 15th year. The names 
of the winners and the story of the win- 
ning cities will appear in the April 23 
issue of Look, That issue will show a 
picture of the “light the bridge” project 
in which 4,000 Quincy schoolchildren 
helped to collect $13,000 to install lights 
on this mile-long bridge over the 
Mississippi. 

The artice will include this statement 
concerning Quincy, IL: 

“Quincy just never grew into the 20th 
century,” says its mayor, Wes Olson. “Back 


in 1899, we were the second leading city of- 


Illinois, and 3,000 steamboats a year came 
into our landing on the Mississippi River. 
Fifty years later, we were still back in 1899.” 

Quincy's ancient sewer and water systems 
were inadequate, the overcrowded hospitals 
stacked patients in hallways. Taxpayers re- 
fused to vote funds for new schools; slums 
dotted the river bluffs. Young people were 
leaving home as soon as they got their high 
school diplomas, for better opportunities 
elsewhere. 

Now, after years of stagnation, Quincy is 
moving forward. Its citizens have joined 
together in a score of civic groups and set to 
work. They voted nearly $9 million for a 
new sewer and water system; they raised 
several million dollars for 400 new hospital 
beds; they approved a previously defeated 
plan for civic improvements; they voted $5 
million for two high schools. “Our young 
People like what we've done,” says Mayor 
Olson. “They're not leaving home like they 
used to.” 


Quincy was also honored last month 
by the Toastmaster magazine, the official 
publication of Toastmasters, Interna- 
tional. Featured on the cover of the 
magazine was a reproduction of the park 
plaque in Quincy commemorating the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate which occurred 
there October 13, 1858, and inside the 
publication is an interesting review of 
the city. 

Because of the significant award made 
to Quincy, and because of its unusual 
character, I include the text below: 

The article follows: 

Quincy, ILL.: Toastmaster Town oF 

THE MONTH 

Quincy, M., the “Gem City,” was named 
for one president, John Quincy Adams, and 
was the scene of an important event in the 
life of another. It was here that the sixth 
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of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates was 
held. An impressive memorial comemmo- 
rates the event, and was photographed for 
the Toastmaster cover picture by Quincy 
photographer. Ray E. White. 

As early as 1673, explorers and fur traders 
were well acquainted with the Indian trad- 
ing post on the east bluff of the Mississippi. 
Settled by eastern pioneers in 1822, by 1834 
Quincy was incorporated as a city, and be- 
came an important stop for travelers and a 
business and political center. Here Stephen 
A. Douglas presided in the Circuit Court, and 
was later elected to Congress. Another fa- 
mous Quincyan, Nehemiah Bushnell, con- 
ceived the idea of a railroad connecting 
Quincy on the Mississippi with Chicago on 
the Great Lakes—the great Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. n 

Quincy today is a modern industrial city 
at the heart of a large and fertile agricul- 
tural area. Manufactures are many and di- 
versifled: electronics and. communications 
equipment, air compressors, mining and oil 
drilling equipment, ranges, furnaces, wheels, 
truck and trailer bodies, paper, pulp board, 
and many others. Wide, tree-lined streets 
lead to gracious homes. Modern elementary 
and secondary schools, a 4-year college, busi- 
ness college, and school of horology provide 
educational opportunities for all; excellent 
hospitals and nurses training schools guard 
the community’s health. Many clubs give 
social and cultural advantages in literature. 
art, and music. 

In the natural beauty of hills and bluffs, a 
system of parks provides many forms of 
recreation, while the great river offers excel- 
lent fishing and boating. Many privately 
owned boats from rowboats to cabin cruisers. 
anchor in Quincy Bay. 

Quincy has two active Toastmasters Clubs, 
Downtown 538, and Quincy 129. The city 
is proud of its popular and able toastmaster 
mayor, Wesley Olson. Quincy toastmasters 
are frequently heard and seen on local radio 
and television, and their services are in great 
demand on many civic occasions. 

When traveling north or south, east or 
west, stop at Quincy, and attend a Toast- 
masters meeting. You'll be most cordially 
welcomed. 


Representative O’Konski Urges Continua- 
tion of High School Trips to the 
Capital 


SPEECH 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
21 years it has been my privilege to rep- 
resent the people of my district in Wash- 
ington, one of the greatest constant 
pleasures and thrills I receive is to see 
the stream of visiting high school stu- 
dents to this Nation's Capital. 

Certainly in no other city can these 
youngsters get a sounder and more real- 
istic feeling of the greatness and the 
stability of this country than by seeing 
history being made day by day. They 
actually live through the experience of 
the processes of legislation, executive 
action, and the administering of justice 
under the law—the three facets of the 
great democratic process under which 
we live. 

Recently I have been disturbed by 
statements in the press and in other 
media about the danger to students visit- 
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ing this city. Because of my fondness 
for this city and wishing to see every 
high school student in the country take 
advantage of a visit to this Federal City, 
I have done some investigating of the 
Prospects of anything unfortunate hap- 
Pening to a visiting student. The facts 
I have discovered are most revealing. 
Police figures in Washington show that 
of the approximately 600,000 students 
who visited Washington in 1962, only 
l—and I repeat—only 1 from outside 
the area of the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia was the victim of 
an assault; and this was a case of simple 
assault. Certainly this does not indicate 
that any school group need have any 
8 about coming to this great 
City. 

Further evidence on this matter of 
Crime in the District shows that of the 
16 cities in its population bracket, the 
District ranks seventh in the rate of seri- 
dus crime reported. Obviously, there are 
Many other cities in the country in which 
the crime rate is greater than it is here. 

But we must face the fact that what 
happens in this world Capital makes 
News everywhere. There are perhaps 
More accredited highly qualified news 
Correspondents in this city than in any 
City in the country and they do report on 
all happenings here. Consequently, an 
event here gets publicity everywhere. 
Therefore, while I am not trying to mini- 
mize our crime rate, I am convinced that 
While it is not the highest, it is certainly 
the most widely publicized. 

I emphasize that our high school stu- 
dents from throughout the country 
should continue to take advantage of the 
Opportunity to visit this great Capital 
of the United States. 


Let’s Look at the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, few can 

honestly dispute that what today is often 

ed as critical objectivity is in reality 

& partisan opiate of opposition. Like 

Many opiates it distorts the vision, dulls 
the brain and damages the spirit. 

The State Department, as we all know, 

received more than its share of as- 
tringent abuse from a variety of sources. 
I do not say that the State Department 

always right in what it does. Such a 
Statement would be totally irresponsible. 
On the other hand, it would be just as 

ponsible for me to argue that the 
State Department is always wrong in 
What it does. 

Yet this is precisely what many foes 
Of the administration would like to have 
the public believe: The State Depart- 
Ment can do no right. It can do only 
wrong. 

It is ludicrous to hear this vitriolic 
View repeatedly prefaced by the reassur- 
ing remark: Let's look at the facts.” It 
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sounds like a simple thing to do, those 
five little words: Let's look at the facts.“ 
But each day we see new evidence that 
the simple is the impossible for a great 
many people. 

Should the State Department be open 
to criticism? Of course, it should. In 
an open society there must be open criti- 
cism. But an open society must also be 
a responsible society, and in a respon- 
sible society there must be responsible 
criticism. There must be a blending of 
the two. In recent months we have seen 
an abundance of the former, but very 
little of the latter. 

Many of my colleagues, I know, share 
my concern in this regard. It is to offer 
them encouragement in their quest for 
responsible criticism that I call attention 
to an editorial which appeared February 
15 in the Long Beach Independent, a 
newspaper that still looks at the facts in 
what is rapidly becoming an era of par- 
tisan acrimony. 

The editorial follows: 

BRIEFING CONFERENCE—SNOW JOB OR A 

SERVICE 

Foreign policy briefing conferences are one 
of the many devices of public relations used 
by the Kennedy administration. These con- 
ferences, conducted on a regional basis, en- 
able the press throughout the Nation to get 
firsthand background material (usually with- 
out attribution) from key officials of the 
U.S. Department of State. 

The value of these conferences is disputed 


and executing that policy. 

Having attending several of these confer- 
ences, the most recent in Los Angeles, our 
own feelings are mixed. . 

For one thing, the conferences are con- 
ducted with great organizational confusion 
on the part of the sponsoring groups, which 
sometimes seem to know more about remote 
foreign problems than about how to hold a 
meeting. There are long stretches when the 
listener feels that he has been given a mas- 
sive anesthetic. Occasionally, however, 
there is illumination, usually during the 
question and answer periods when the speak- 
ers abandon their stuffy State Department 
speeches and engage in spontaneous discus- 
sion. 

Some of the more illuminating interludes 
of the Los Angeles conference this week had 
to do with: - 

1. Surpluses: A listener asked the inevita- 
ble question about American food surpluses 
and the hungry peoples of the world. The 
State Department speaker gave an answer 
that is not always heard but which makes 
much sense. First, he noted, there is a limit 
to the ability of the hungry nation to absorb 
a particular product. Second, the real solu- 
tion is for the underdeveloped nation to de- 
velop agriculture of its own. Third, the 
United States must take care that its acts of 
humanity do not interfere with this develop- 
ment and delay the permanent solution. 
These are realistic points the earnest human- 
itarian does not always consider when he 
urges good works with America’s mountains 
of surplus food. 

2. Defense strategy: Contrary to a growing 
belief, this Nation does not depend entirely 
on missiles for defense. It still operates 
strategic bombers and will do so for a long 
time to come. This is reassurance for the 
citizen who fears that the Government's 
preoccupation with space age weapons may 
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leave it helpless to cope with the stone age- 
type of war which the Communists like to 
conduct in the swamps and jungles of the 
world. 

3. Nuclear tests: Secretary Rusk, in an on- 
the-record news conference, was questioned 
about the progress of test ban negotiations. 
He stated that the United States cannot en- 
gage with Russia in a test ban treaty on 
trust and good faith. Under such a treaty 
Russia would have nothing to fear, but the 
United States obviously would. Said Mr. 
Rusk, "We need mechanisms of assurance." 
Our impression is that the administration 
does not intend to accept any treaty which 
lacks such mechanisms. 

These clarifications are helpful in evalu- 
ating the conduct of foreign policy, they 
justify the time spent by the Department in 
giving them and of the press in listening 
to them. 

There were, of course, the less satisfying 
moments—as when a State Department ofi- 
cial justified strong United Nations action in 
the Congo but doubletalked his way out 
of a question about the lack of strong action 
in Goa or Cuba or Hungary. Double talk 
was necessary because the truth is that the 
U.N. polices offenders who are weak but not 
those who are strong. Also unsatisfactory 
was the picturing of Khrushchev as a coop- 
erative chap embarrassed by a recalcitrant 
Castro. This concept of Castro as other 
than a puppet on the Soviet knee doesn’t 
square with the history of that relation- 
ship. By the way, one might ask: Who is 
keeping those 17,000 Soviet troops in Cuba, 
Khrushchev or Castro? ' 

The answer to that one is obvious. Heart- 
eningly, Mr. Rusk used the conference as a 
forum for stating the Government's deep 
concern over those troops and for promising 
that Cuba will not become a base for offen- 
sive military operations against other coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. 

This is one of many assurances given re- 

Cuba without any elaboration of 
future U.S. policy. One is left to assume 
that strong, effective planning is taking 
place far behind the scenes. Our deep hope 
is that this assumption is correct. 


Lefrak Organization’s Rent Freeze 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a 
most unusual announcement was made 
a few days ago in New York City by Mr. 
Samuel J. Lefrak, president of the Le- 
frak Organization, Inc., and one of the 
outstanding builders in the country. He 
is the guiding force behind construction 
of the apartment development known as 
Lefrak City in the Forest Hills section of 
Queens County, my own home county, in 
New York. This is a city within a city, 
geared for middle-income families, and 
when completed in 1965 will house more 
than 6,000 families, or approximately 
25,000 people. 

Mr. Lefrak called a news conference to 
announce a precedent-making program 
which I believe has been unheard of in 
the building and construction industry. 
As its contribution toward stopping in- 
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flation and stabilizing the economy, the 

Lefrak Organization is putting into effect 

a voluntary 6-year rent freeze at Lefrak 

City based on the April 1963 rent scale. 

I feel that this is a most worthwhile 
move, which most certainly deserves the 
commendation and the attention of all 
leaders in the fields of labor, government, 
and private industry. Mr. Lefrak and 
his organization have my heartiest con- 
gratulations on this unsolicited attack 
on inflation, one of the country's most 
serious problems. 

I would like to set forth at this point 
in the Recorp Mr. Lefrak’s statement at 
the news conference on April 2, 1963, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SAMUEL J. LEFRAK, WALDORF 
ASTORIA HOTEL, New YORK, TUESDAY, APRIL 
2, 1963 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy 

to see the press working again. Radio and 

television did a fine job in your absence, but 
frankly an awful lot of people missed you. 

This news conference has been called for 
two purposes. 
Pirst, as was indicated in our invitation, 
we want to tell you about our 1963-64 build- 
ing program which approximates $200 mil- 
lion worth of construction. It will include 
another Lefrak City for the middle income 
wage earner to be built in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, a midcity center in the Borough 
of Queens with additional office buildings 
and shopping facilities, our continued par- 
ticipation in the city and State Mitchell- 
Lama middle income program which the 
Lefrak Organization pioneered, and our par- 
ticipation in nationwide urban renewal pro- 
grams including the West Side urban re- 
newal program here in New York. 

Secondly, and most important to all of 
us, is we are advancing what we believe is 
a procedentmaking program which will have 
far-reaching effects in our industry. If 
adopted by the business leaders, it will help 
check inflation and the further erosion of 
the purchasing power of the dollar. We 
hope that everyone will share our deep con- 
cern on this point because it strikes directly 
at consumer purchasing power and the very 
heart of our Nation’s great standard of living. 

The Department of Labor recently an- 
nounced that we haye hit an alltime high 
cost of living index, and we must do some- 
thing to stabilize our economy. 

As we all know, there are three basic fam- 
ily needs—food, clothing, and shelter—and 
it is these factors which ultimately deter- 
mine most of the costs of services and goods. 
It is the cost index of all of these items 
which determine whether or not our free 
enterprise system can continué to supply 
goods in our own market as well as success- 
fully compete in the markets of the world. 
Atready our country is finding it difficult to 
further stimulate and broaden its markets 
because of astronomical costs. The loss of 
highly competitive oversea markets has a 
direct bearing on the dwindling gold reserves 
and results in an unfavorable balance of 
trade. 

As we see it, if there is to be any hope in 
preventing further inflation, we must declare 
a halt to runaway prices. 

How can we achieve an era of stabilization 
with all its attendant benefits? Shall we do 
it by denying soclal benefits provided by our 
Government. to those of our citizens less 
fortunate than we? Shall we do it by prun- 
ing and cutting our defense budget when 
our very lives and security are involved? 
Shall we do it by cutting off aid to our allies 
and the underprivileged nations of the world 
at the risk of our free institutions under 
which we enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world? Shall we do it at the 
expense of the white collar worker, the com- 
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mon laborer or the fixed income employee on 
whose ability to absorb our productivity we 
must rely? 

I believe that the responsibility in the first 
step for a stabilized economy rests on the 
shoulders of the leaders and it is their obli- 
gation and responsibiilty to take the lead in 
their industries for a voluntary stabiliza- 
tion program, with the realization that their 
individual contributions to a program such 
as we advocate will endure for all of us and 
future generations to come, continuing the 
opportunities which are afforded by the sys- 
tem under which we liye and prosper. 

In the 58-year history of our company, we 
have been first in many programs, and it is 
with great pride that I wish to make the 
following announcement. 

Effective immediately, we are initiating a 
rent freeze at Lefrak City based on the April 
1963 rent scale. We must hold the line. 

As one of the leaders in the building in- 
dustry, we have decided to adopt this pro- 
gram which we call “the Lefrak plan” of 
rent control on new buildings. This will be 
another first in the history of our industry. 
Rent control is not a new concept but volun- 
tary self-imposed rent control is unprece- 
dented. Rent control on prewar apartments 
is not a new concept but rent control on 
postwar apartments Is. Under this plan, we 
will stabilize the cost of basic shelter for a 
minimum of 6 years, under a tenant option 
program. We strongly urge the real estate 
industry to follow suit. If this is successful 


and the concept is followed by management. 


and labor everywhere, then we intend to ex- 
pand the rent stabilization program through- 
out our entire portfolio. If this stabilization 
plan is adopted by basic industry, then the 
march toward the desirable new era of eco- 
nomic solidarity will have begun. 

I intend to personally carry this message 
wherever possible and by whatever means 
are at my disposal. 

As a matter of fact, I have sent telegrams 
announcing our program to President Ken- 
nedy, Governor Rockefeller, Mayor Wagner, 
and other leaders of business and labor 
throughout our country. 

I would like to read the telegram that we 
sent to President Kennedy this morning: 

“All Americans should share your deep 
concern over the eroding force of inflation 
because it strikes directly at consumers’ pur- 
chasing power, heart of our great standard 
of living. The business community must 
take its place in the forefront in the fight to 
arrest inflation’s crippling progress. To this 
end, I have today pledged my building or- 
ganization to freeze rents for 6 years at 
present levels at Lefrak City, Forest Hills, 
N. T., which when completed by 1965, will 
house, 25,000 middle-income residents. I 
hope that this self-imposed rent control will 
spur similar cooperation from not only the 
real estate community throughout the coun- 
try but from business and labor leaders as 
well to heip stabilize our economic welfare 
in the years to come.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, need I say more? 
Thank you. 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable RALPH HARDING, of Idaho, is 
already well known for his defense of the 
public interest in matters involving the 
protection of our great natural re- 
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sources, In particular, his advocacy of 
sound soil conservation practices marks 
him an expert in this field which is of 
such vital importance to the continued 
prosperity of our Nation. 

On March 29 Representative HARDING 
appeared before the House Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee in support 
of additional funds for conservation 
activity for the coming fiscal year. In 
his statement he spoke not just on be- 
half of the farmer who works the soil, 
but for everyone—producer, processor, 
and consumer. His remarks reflect my 
interest in the need for adequate funds 
for important conservation programs. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include his statement to the 
subcommittee. z 

We cannot hope to adequately meet 
the demands of the future unless we take 
the steps needed to conserve what. we 
already have. Representative HARDING 
asked that funds be provided to allow 
merely a realistic minimum program of 
conservation. I commend his statement 
to the attention of my colleagues. 
REPRESENTATIVE RALPH HARDING TESTIMONY 

BEFORE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 

AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRI- 

ATIONS, Marcu 29, 1963 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I appreciate your courtesy in 
granting me sufficient time to come person- 
ally before your Agriculture Subcommittee 
on Appropriations to discuss with you again 
this year some of my concerns as I look over 
the funds which haye been requested for 
conservation purposes in the fiscal 1064 
budget. 

First I would like to say that while I rep- 
resent an agricultural State and serve on the 
House Agriculture Committee it is not strict- 
ly my interest in the farmers alone that 
brings me before your subcommittee today: 

For conservation of our natural resources 
concerns all groups in our country, the 
businessman in the metropolitan area jus? 
as much as the farmer. There is no one who 
does not directly or indirectly benefit from 
the wise use of our soil and water resources. 

That is why so many of us from widely 
divergent areas are following your actions 
on these appropriations so closely and hop” 
ing that adequate funds to meet the increas- 
ing needs for resource improvement and de- 
velopment can be provided. 

My first concern this year, as last year, 15 
over the fact that sufficient funds have not 
been set aside to increase the level of tech- 
nical people to staff our soll conservation 
districts. 


It is true that the fiscal 1964 budget sets 
aside an additional $1,072,500 for existing 
conservation districts. But let us take ® 
close look, if we may, at what this amount 
means when it is distributed on a State basis. 

In my State of Idaho, where soil conser- 
vation districts number 54 and some 18,598 
persons are participating in resource im- 
provement activities, I am informed that of 
this amount only $12,000 additional will be 
forthcoming if the total appropriation re“ 
quested is approved. 

And how many additional technicians can 
be added to these Idaho soil conservation 
districts where the man-years of technica 
assistance for each office are continually de- 
creasing as the workload grows, not 
than 1½ persons for the entire State. 

Conservation district supervisors, both in 
my State and nationwide, report that e d 
of these districts if adequately staffed woul 4 
need 1½ additional persons or a total of 8 


statewide, 
Recognizing the great demands on the 
budget for other purposes, it was hoped bY 
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the National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, as well as the Idaho 
association, that this staff increase of 1½ per- 
Ons for each district might be accomplished 
Over a 4-year period. 

If this were the case, Idaho should have 
funds to employ 20 more technicians this 
year instead of the 1½ persons the present 
budget would allow. 

Right here let me point out that in many 
Ways our conservation program is an unusual 
One, Locally people organize themselves into 
Conservation districts, choose unpaid leaders 
and then come to the Federal Government 
for the technical assistance they need 
through the Soil Conservation Service. These 
districts also seek financial help from local 
and State governments. 

If adequate technicians are not available, 
it can only serve to stifle local initiative and 
Progress. And I am afraid this will be the 
dase in Idaho if we cannot soon provide our 
People with the aid they request and require. 

States the Yellowstone Soil Conservation 

ct in Fremont County in their annual 
report mailed to my office the middle of this 
month: 

“Requests for assistance from the district 
are increasing quite rapidly from all phases 
ot agriculture; irrigated, dryland, wood- 
land, and range. The most consistent re- 
Quests come from the irrigated section, 

use this area is within short distance of 
the district office. These requests alone are 
oe to keep the present work unit staff 
y” 

The Yellowstone district reports to me 
that they need at least two more technicians 
to handie their workload. And this report 
is typical of the workload situation in the 
Sther conservation offices in Idaho and 
throughout the Nation, I know. 

Adequate technical people must be sup- 
Plemented by sufficient soil and water re- 
Search staff and facilities. They are part of 
the same package. One cannot operate 
ficiently and progressively without the 


Yet a look at the fiscal 1964 budget reveals 
that not only are funds for the construction 
Of new research facilities being curtailed, 
but inadequate funds have been set aside 
to utilize already existing facilities, 

For example, the middle of this month at 
the Snake River Conservation Field Station 
at Kimberly, Idaho, we had a dedication and 
-Cornerstone laying ceremony with great en- 
thusiasm evident among the participants 
Over what this facility was going to add to 
the State and to the agricultural industry in 
Particular from the soil and water research 
Planned there. 

The construction of the project is well 
ahead of schedule, I am told, and should be 
Teady for occupancy in July, but the funds 
Set aside in the budget for this plant would 
leave it standing nearly idle for at least a 

The budget request for an increase of 
t $50,000, along with other funds in the 
State which can be allocated for this field 
Station, provide for only a little over $100,000 
for this research facility which will benefit 
not only Idaho, but also our surrounding 
Relghbors—Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Utah, and California, 
I urge that the increase for the coming 
Year be $643,300 required to complete the 
Projected implementation instead of the 

000 included in the budget. 

Proving that conservation does concern 
More than the farmer, the Twin Falls, Idaho, 
th ber of Commerce joins the conserva- 
the districts in this plea for more funds for 

2 Snake River Field Station. 
vig, e feel there must be some error in pro- 
of funds. At the present time the level 
p Proposed appropriation would leave the 
plang standing substantially idle for at least 

year, This would be most dificult to ex- 
Plain and understand.” 
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Then there are the research facilities at 
Pullman, Wash., whose assignment is to in- 
vestigate water erosion control on the frozen 
wheatland soils of the Palouse region. Al- 
though not located in my State, Idahoans, 
too, have much to gain from the results of 
these studies. 

Therefore, I again join Idaho soil conserva- 
tion experts in that the present 
budget request of $78,000 be increased by at 
least $200,000 which they tell me would “pro- 
vide for a sizable effort to tie in with wheat- 
land work proposed at the Snake River sta- 
tion at Kimberly and the proposed soil and 
water research activities at Pendleton, Ore.” 

Last year when I appeared before the sub- 
committee I expressed my concern over the 
fact that the authorization for agricultural 
conservation program assistance for aiding 
farmers and ranchers in bearing the cost 
of accomplishing soil and water conserva- 
tion measures had been reduced by 8100 
million from the $250 million of the previous 
year to $150 million. 

The current budget again carries this pro- 
posed reduction. As you know, the com- 
mittee last year restored this to $250 million. 
I commend you for this action and urge 
that this be done again. 

Greater emphasis is also needed on weed 
control research which causes greater agri- 
cultural losses than any other pest or crop 
impediment. 

In view of the fact that the University 
of Idaho is so ideally geared to research of 
this type, I hope that when such a facility 
is established it can be at this land-grant 
college. i 

Now I ask your subcommittee to look close- 
ly at the need for greater emphasis on wa- 
tershed planning. As perhaps many of you 
read in the national press, Idaho was hit by 
raging floodwaters in the early spring of 
1962 and again early this year. 

The areas most severely damaged are small 
farming areas in need of the kind of struc- 
tural and land treatment assistance which 
can be provided under the Public Law 566 
program, 

I am told by Lee T. Morgan, Idaho's State 
conservationist, that in 9 alone we 
need to be engaged in wa ed planning 
at at least double the current rate and 
the Idaho State Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts assures me this is true 
on a nationwide basis. 

The water problems in Idaho are extremely 
complex and frequently it is necessary for 
the local people to call on the services of 
both the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Corps of Army Engineers. As we all know, 
the corps’ work is devoted to the main water 
stems, but their efforts need to be supple- 
mented by work upstream on the small 
watersheds. 

The need for greater watershed planning 
is no more dramatically demonstrated than 
looking at what happened in the little com- 
munity of Bancroft, Idaho, hit twice by the 
floodwaters since 1962. 

It is the view of the supervisors of the local 
soll conservation district that an adequate 
watershed treatment program, carried out 
under Public Law 566, could have reduced 
the amount of runoff during these two 
foods almost in half and saved many dam- 
aged homes and businesses in their 
community. 

I would prefer to provide funds now for 
adequate watershed development than to 
extend our tax money on flood recovery after 
the precious water has been lost and taken 
u terrific toll of public and private property. 

The current budget request of $514 million, 
which is the same amount as appropriated 
for fiscal year 1963, for watershed planning 
enables Idaho to handle only two water 
Planning applications a year. The Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts has asked that this be increased 
to $7% million. 
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I urge the approval of these additional 
funds as does the Idaho Soil Conservation 
Association. 

But watershed planning is just the begin- 
ning. Funds spent for planning are not of 
value unless these plans can be carried out. 

The current requests for construction 
under the watershed program provides for 
only 36 new starts for 1964 nationwide. This 
is less than one per State I urge, as do con- 
servation experts, that this be increased by 
$20 million, 

It is noted that the budget request for 
conservation contains a new item—#6,275,000 
for resource conservation and development 
projects. These were authorized last year 
under Public Law 87-703. It is the hope of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Admin- 
istrator of the Soil Conservation Sefvice that 
10 projects can be initiated in 1964. 

Several soil conservation districts in my 
State are interested in this and busy at work 
with county commissioners and other local 
people developing applications for considera- 
tion. 

While one of these initial projects may not 
be located in my congressional district, 
nevertheless I want to support this item 
since indirectly any work of this type does 
benefit my State and the Nation generally. 

I also note in going over the agricultural 
appropriation requests that there is only 
$500,000 in the budget for scabies control 
and eradication. While this departs some- 
what from my emphasis on conservation 
needs, I did not want to overlook this oppor- 
tunity to call your committee's attention to 
the need for adequate funds to eradicate this 
disease which attacks sheep. 

My own State of Idaho has fortunately 
not had a scabies outbreak for many years, 
but as long as it exists in other areas it does 
constitute a threat to our sheep industry in 
the Western States. 

Since the States contributed over $1 mil- 
lion last year to fighting scabies I would 
hope the Federal Government could more 
adequately supplement their efforts by at 
least matching the amount of money they 
are expending for eradicating this disease 
and eliminate the need for the amounts 
we spend annually for control purposes. 

While I am sure your Subcommittee hears 
mostly requests for funds and gets few com- 
mendations on the vital decisions you must 
make on appropriations, I do want to take 
this opportunity to commend you for the 
action taken last year in strengthening the 
snow survey and water forecast phase of 
our pi This has proved of inestima- 
ble value in my state in that we have been 
able to increase the number of soil moisture 
stations, have added snow survey courses 
and currently provide our water users with 
the best forecasts that have ever been 
available. 

With current reports indicating that the 
snow in Idaho this year is at the lowest 
level ever recorded, this information will en- 
able our farmers to start immediately to use 
their short supply of water to the best 
possible advantage. 

I hope you will allow me one last com- 
ment on the work on the Soil Conservation 
Service generally, In my travels throughout 
my congressional district I am continually 
impressed with the excellent reports I am 
given on the work which is being provided 
by these technicians and the local conser- 
vation districts. I have yet to hear one 
complaint which as your subcommittee 
members know is unusual for any program, 
be it Federal, State or local. 

These soil conservation people are doing 
a tremendous job, and I hope the Congress 
cay give them the monetary assistance they 
so desperately need to carry out their vital 
work programs, 
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Federal Spending Fails To Solve 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the mis- 
taken theory that any problem can be 
solved by throwing Federal money at it, 
has been disproved time and time again 
over the past 30 years. The New Deal 
failed to solye unemployment through 
hugh increases in Federal spending as 
did the Fair Deal and now the New 
Frontier. In spite of the proven record 
of failure, the big spenders and fuzzy 
thinking economists who now surround 
President Kennedy, blithely try to con- 
vince the American people that the way 
to a healthy economy is through more 
Federal spending. The Kennedy eco- 
nomic proposals show clearly the lack 
of understanding on the part of the 
President of our economic system and 
the people. Unless we can soon reduce 


Federal spending and loose the forces 


of private investment and initiative 
which are the only ingredients for a 
strong economy, our private enterprise 
system must collapse and with it go our 
freedoms. The following editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News exposes the 
colossal hoax which has been visited 
upon this Nation for the past 30 years: 
[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 1, 1936] 
CoLossaL Hoax? 

For more than 30 years, liberal economists 
and Federal bureaucrats have promoted the 
theory that Government spending is essential 
to curb or eliminate unemployment. Any- 
one who looks back over these years—and 
attempts to match this theory with the 
factse—is immediately forced to consider the 
possibility that what the bureaucrats and 
economists have been promoting is a colossal 
hoax. 

While Federal spending has increased 25 
times over this period, the level of unem- 
ployment has remained relatively even. 
Spending by Washington has not solved the 
problem. 

It seems entirely possible that the theory 
which has maintained for 30 years that the 
problem could be solved in this way has 
merely been an excuse for expanding the 
budgets and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In his excellent book, “Capitalism and 
Freedom.“ Dr. Milton Friedman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago explains how this theory 
has been applied in several different stages 
over the years. 

At first, he says, Government spending was 
supposed to serye as a pump primer to get 
the economy moving and to provide jobs for 
the unemployed. The idea was that the 
expenditures would be temporary; when the 
job was done the Government would step 
out of the picture. This pump priming 
failed to eliminate unemployment, of course, 
and in fact was followed by a sharp eco- 
nomic decline in 1937-38. 

This failure, however, did not get the 
Government out of the picture. A new twist 
was merely given to the theory. It was 
argued that we had reached a period of secu- 
lar stagnation, that the economy had become 
mature and therefore major investment op- 
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portunities were already exploited and no 
new ones were likely to arise. 

The solution advanced was permanent 
Government spending and debt to meet the 
normal demands for employment of popula- 
tion expansion. 

In the years that followed, those who con- 
cocted the secular stagnation theory were 
completely discredited by the vast opening 
of new avenues for private investment they 
had never dreamed of. Yet Government re- 
mained in the spending and deficit business, 
still insisting that it alone could solve the 
unemployment problem. 

A new twist to the theory was needed, 
however, to justify the Government's role. 
Thus, according to Friedman, the idea of 
the balance wheel was conceived—an idea 
still popular with many economists and bu- 
reaucrats. By this concept, Government 
expenditures should rise whenever private 
expenditures decline, in order to keep the 
total level of spending stable. 

By the same token, Government spending 
should decrease whenever private spending 
is on the upturn. But it never works that 
way. The balance wheel, unfortunately, is 
not balanced. And that, according to Fried- 
man, is the first mistake in the balance 
wheel argument. There are others. 

When a recession threatens, Government 
spending is usually much too late to do 
anything about it. The effect of such spend- 
ing usually hits after the economy has begun 
to recover; thus it actually slows down the 
recovery without helping to mitigate the 
effects of the original recession. 

Moreover, Friedman says, increased spend- 
ing by the Government under the balance 
wheel theory only adds to the inflationary 
bias of the economy. 

Sometime soon, no doubt, the balance 
wheel theory will be as generally discredited 
as the prime pumping and secular stagna- 
tion ideas. But that doesn't mean the Gov- 
ernment will stop expanding its budget. 
As long as there are liberal economists and 
Federal bureaucrats, there will always be 
another argument to explain why Govern- 
ment spending is necessary to end unem- 
ployment. 

Until that basic theory is acknowledged 
as a fraud, there will always be Increases in 
Government spending. Meanwhile, the un- 
employment problem will remain unsolved. 


The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising of 1943— 
Their Struggle for Freedom Shall In- 
spire Mankind for Centuries To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
civilized world has never ceased to mar- 
vel at the undaunted courage of poorly 
equipped patriots who have risen in the 
face of impossible odds to confront cal- 
lous oppressors. The Hungarian free- 
dom fighters of 1956 and the Tibetan 
insurgents of 1959 are cases in point. 
But with these recent episodes of heroism 
freshly imprinted on our minds, let us 
not forget one of the most heart-rending 
tragedies in this century; namely, the 
uprising of the 40,000 Jews in the War- 
saw ghetto who exactly 20 years ago this 
month defiantly chose to confront almost 
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singlehandedly the mighty German war 
machine. ‘They announced to a startled 
world that they would not die meekly as 
hundreds of thousands of their brethern 
had, sacrificial victims on the altar of 
Nazi superracism. Instead, they elected 
to die as martyrs, fighting the hated 
enemy, gun in hand, knowing full well 
there was little hope their uprising would 
succeed or that they themselves would 
live through the conflagration. 

It is doubtful whether even a year pre- 
vious to the uprising these stalwart de- 
fenders of human dignity realized the 
fate that would be forced upon them. 
They were fully acquainted with Nazi 
anti-Semitism, but they, like most of the 
world, could not believe that any human 
being could stoop to the barbarity and 
butchery which soon became synony- 
mous with Nazi actions. 

But the Nazi noose had been slowly 
suffocating the hapless remainder of the 
more than 3 million Jews of prewar Po- 
land, whose ranks had been swelled by 
the addition of their coreligionists up- 
rooted from their homes in Western Eu- 
rope. Immediately after the defeat of 
Poland in the fall of 1939, the Germans 
had promulgated special laws for the 
Jews, who were all subject to forced la- 
bor and whose assets above a certain 
amount expropriated. Gradually other 
restrictions followed which curtailed 
their religious, economic, and personal 
freedom freedoms which should be the 
inherent right of every human being. 
Jews were separated from their Aryan 
neighbors, being forbidden to buy or sell 
bread with them or doctor them. Every 
Jew above the age of 12 was compelled 
to identify himself with a Star of David 
on his clothing. Violators of these regu- 
lations were killed. 

This policy of separation entered & 
new phase as the Nazi masters sought to 
effect their plan for mass annihilation of 
the despised Jews. On November 15, 
1940, nearly half a million Jews in War- 
Saw were squcezed into a ghetto whose 
area of only 100 square city blocks was 
then sealed with brick walls 10 feet high 
and barbed wire fences. The Nazi mas- 
terminds sought to slowly starve their 
defenseless victims. Death and de- 
moralization within the compound soon 
proved the effectiveness of their plan- 
With only a minority of the inmates em- 
ployed, ration cards and thus food be- 
came exceedingly scarce, although those 
receiving provisions gave to their less 
fortunate neighbors. Besides starva- 
tion, overcrowding and the lack of sani- 
tation facilities encouraged the spread 
of epidemics. Bodies were dumped into 
the streets to be carted away to a com- 
mon grave. But the spirit of the op” 
pressed Jews was not completely broken. 
A government sponsored by the Germans 
existed among them and social services 
such as schools, libraries, and even 3 
symphony orchestra were kept alive. 

This method of separation and starva- 
tion proved too slow for the Nazi killers. 
In the summer of 1942 they turned to 
more extreme ways of exterminating the 
inferior race. On July 22, the Germans 
ordered the Jewish Council to provide 
5,000 Jews daily for deportation to labor 
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Camps in the east: Actually these Jews 
were to be sent to the extermination 
Ovens of Treblinka and Auschwitz. Most 
Jews were skeptical, but some 40,000 were 
so demoralized that they lined up to 
receive the promised 7 pounds of bread 
and 2 pounds of marmalade with 
which the Germans had baited them. 
Of the dubious majority, those who did 
not succeed in escaping the trap were 
Mercilessly beaten and dragged to the 
Waiting railway cars if they resisted. 
The daily quota of Jews was raised first 
to 7,000 and then 10,000 per day. In 
October the Germans announced that 
henceforth only 40,000 ration books and 
jobs would be available instead of 
120,000. The unlucky two-thirds were 
to join their brethren on the nightmar- 
ish journey to the dread concentration 
Camps. By the end of that month, only 
about one-tenth of the original number 
or 50,000 Jews remained in the ghetto. 

other 450,000 had either died of 
Starvation or disease or been shipped to 
the east. Before the end of the year 
the area of the ghetto was greatly re- 
duced, being split into two separate 
chettos. 

One might ask why it was that the 
Jews in the face of these Nazi provoca- 
tions did not revolt until 1943 when 
numerically they were much weaker. 
Let us remember that before these re- 
Quisitions, the horrors and the grisly 
intent of the concentration camps were 
not fully known. 

No effective machinery for resistance 
Or arms existed. It was only when hope 
died, when the remaining Jews no longer 
feared Nazi retaliation for their acts 
against all, especially the weak and the 
old, that they armed to resist. Then 
they knew that no matter what course 
Was followed, all were doomed. Retali- 
&tion meant nothing. By that time gen- 
erally the younger and physically more 
able were left to organize and arm a re- 

movement. 

The necessary machinery came into 
being with the formation of the Jewish 
Fighter Organization—ZOB—which ul- 
timately encompassed all Jewish orga- 
nizations from the Zionists to the So- 
Cialists. They were soon strong enough 
to assassinate some hated German of- 
ficials which raised morale in the ghetto. 
But they were not yet strong enough to 
Openly defy the Nazi master. 

This stand could only be possible if 
arms could be obtained. The Polish re- 
Sistance movements contributed some 
guns and ammunition and other weap- 
Ons were bought, but in the face of Ger- 
Man military might, they were still 
Greatly underarmed. But their spirit 
of choosing death embattled against 
their German oppressors rather than a 
Quiet end in a gas chamber compensated 
for much of their material weakness. 

Their opportunity to strike back came 
On January 18, 1943, when the Nazis, 
after waiting 4 months, resumed their 
Campaign of deportation against the re- 
Maining 40,000 Jews. To their surprise, 
they were met with pistols, hand gre- 
Nades, and homemade gasoline bombs. 
In 3 days they quelled, but did not sub- 
due the disturbance. The flame of re- 
Sistance still burned brightly. 
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Each side knew that the final en- 

counter was yet to come. The Jews used 
this period of quiet to further arm and 
organize themselves. Underground shel- 
ters, or bunkers, arms factories, and in- 
tercommunication lines were perfected. 
Defensive operations were subdivided 
and authority meted out by the central 
ZOB command. Another clash in March 
convinced the Germans that a new plan 
was needed. In the middle of April a 
new German commander, Gen. Juergen 
Stroop, arrived with orders to liquidate 
the ghetto. The Jews were ready to face 
him. 
The clash came on April 19. The Ger- 
mans, angry that only 200 Jews re- 
sponded to their order for workers for 
the Trawniki concentration camp, de- 
termined to strike on, ironically, the day 
before the Passover. The reading of the 
Sedar gave the defiant defenders cour- 
age to repulse this new oppressor, just 
as they had stood up to Pharoah thou- 
sands of years before. The blue and 
white flag of David was rung up along- 
side of the flag of Poland as the Jews 
prepared to defend every tenement and 
every alley with their last drop of blood. 
Every Jew had an assignment. The 
ablebodied were at their battle stations, 
while the children were ready to run 
messages and the weak were guarding 
and distributing food. 

The battle raged 12 hours. Deadly 
fire met and repulsed the German, 
Ukrainian, Polish, and Lithuanian po- 
lice who had come to escort the Jews to 
their place of labor. The Germans re- 
tired, although some outlying buildings 
had fallen into their hands. Each side 
made preparations for the next round of 
fighting. Daring Jewish commandoes, 
dressed in captured German army uni- 
forms, fell on Nazi arsenals to carry 
away badly needed ammunition. Later, 
again dressed in the stolen uniforms, 
they liberated the Polish, Jewish, and 
German prisoners from the Paiwak jail 
who then joined their benefactors to 
face the Nazi fire. Polish Socialists— 
non-Jews—crept into the ghetto to fight 
side by side with their Jewish com- 
patriots. 

Larger German forces now attacked 
the ghetto as Nazi planes swooped down 
to seek out the bunkers of the well en- 
trenched defenders. Tanks rumbled 
forward, many to be blown up by Jewish 
suicide squads, clothed in the captured 
German uniforms, who crawled under 
them with hand grenades blowing them- 
selves up along with the hated war 
machines. The Germans began to rea- 
lize that the determined defenders could 
only be snuffed out with more system- 
atic, coldblooded methods. A new bat- 
tle would have to be fought for every 
block and bunker. 

Since they cared little for saving the 
beleaguered survivors or the rows of 
houses, the Germans embarked on a pol- 
icy of leveling the ghetto. Artillery was 
mounted outside the ghetto and heavy 
machineguns were installed on roofs of 
buildings near the Jewish quarter. Their 
bombardment was complemented by 
fiamethrowers and incendiary bombs 
and hand grenades. The ghetto was a 
sea of flames. Victims ficeing the burn- 
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ing buildings were cut down. Blocks of 
houses were mined and blown up so that 
they could not become refuges for Jew- 
ish snipers. All persons found within 
shelters were massacred, sometimes with 
Poison gas. During the day, the Ger- 
mans invaded the ghetto, but at night, 
when the Jews often executed sorties 
against them, they left. 

With ammunition running low, the 
Jews were forced to retreat turning from 
organized military maneuvers to guer- 
rilla tactics. From the rubble of their 
buildings, they shot at the approaching 
Germans and emerged to lead forays 
against the enemy. On May 8, after a 2- 
hour battle, the Germans blew up the 
main operational bunker of the ZOB. 
All 200 defenders, including the main 
leaders, either died in the blast or were 
killed or committed suicide. A week later 
on May 16, the Germans dynamited the 
great Jewish synagogue. The Nazi Gen- 
eral Stroop could report to his superiors 
in Berlin that there was no longer a Jew- 
ish quarter in Warsaw. However, this 
statement was not entirely correct. Al- 
though by the end of May only a flicker 
of resistance remained among the few 
remaining Jews who eked out a shadowy 
existence amongst the rubble, the last 
guerrillas were not wiped out until the 
end of September. 

As to the survivors of this worst of all 
Nazi atrocities, the Germans gave no 
quarter. The sick in Jewish hospitals 
were shot in their beds. Except for the 
few that managed to escape and join the 
partisan forces, the remainder were 
shipped to the dreaded death camps. 
The city itself suffered greater destruc- 
tion than in 1939 when the Germans con- 
quered Poland. In the ghetto itself, only 
eight buildings remained standing—and 
these were not intact. But the price was 
not small. For the thousands of Jewish 
martyrs dead, the Germans had lost hun- 
dreds dead and a thousand wounded be- 
sides countless war material. 

But more important, the true nature 
of Nazi sayagery was starkly revealed to 
the world by this handful of doomed 
Jews who knew that they would lose. 
Under Nazi oppression, thé Jews had 
turned the other cheek more than 70 
times 7 times. But when their only 
choice was that between which kind of 
death, the Jews of the Warsaw ghetto 
did not hesitate. They scorned the 
passive death of the gas chambers or 
ovens of the Nazi concentration camps 
which were the reward for those Jews 
who managed to survive the inhuman 
train ride there, packed in railway cars 
for days. This method of destruction 
was the one chosen for them by a victor 
who, in typical Nazi fashion, showed a 
sadistic contempt for human values. 
Instead, these heroic Jews of Warsaw 
elected the death of martyrs, upholding 
not only their own pride and dignity, but 
that of the whole human race. 

Mr. Speaker, the heroic struggle of 
these Jewish martyrs during the War- 
saw gettto uprising shall serve as a 
monument to the courage of the Jewish 
people for centuries to come. As we pay 
tribute this month to their tremendous 
sacrifice in the cause of human dignity, 
let us resolve that the free world shall 
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never again permit such genocide against 
any people because of their race, re- 
ligion, or ethnic background. If this can 
be done, then their tragic death was not 
in vain but instead shall serve forever 
as a beacon, reminding mankind of its 
responsibility toward its fellow man. 


Nursing Home Care in the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Honorable 
OLIN E. Teacve, introduced a bill, H.R. 
244, which would accomplish several 
needed reforms in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Among other things, this 
measure seeks to provide authority for 
the Veterans’ Administration to operate 
at least 2,000 beds of the nursing-care 
variety. : 

Chairman Tracte has appointed a 
Special Subcommittee on Intermediate 
Care, of which I have the honor to serve 
as chairman, the other members being 
the gentleman from Texas, the Honor- 
able Ray Roserts; the gentleman from 
Ohio, the Honorable ROBERT Secrest; the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, the Honor- 
able Henry SCHADEBERG; and the gentle- 
man from Kansas, the Honorable ROBERT 
ELLSWORTH. 

The Veterans’ Administration expects 
to conduct a study some time after the 
first of July 1964, and to spend some 
$150,000 surveying various facilities 
which provide care of this type. 

The full Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is currently receiving testimony 
from the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Mr. John S. Gleason, Jr. As soon 
as these hearings are completed it will be 
my purpose to hold a series of subcom- 
mittee hearings to develop the facts 
about nursing care and thereafter make 
a report on the needs, with suggestions 
as to possible avenues to solve this press- 
ing problem. 

It is encouraging to have the support 
of the national legislative director of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Mr. Chet 
Huber, in this program as indicated by 
his article which appeared in the April 
issue of the DAV magazine. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this letter as part of my remarks: 

CAPITOL REPORT 
(By Chet Huber) 

We are especially pleased to actively sup- 
port a fine humanitarian measure that has 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by the chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, OLIN E. TEAGUE. 

Anyone who would have cared to inform 
himself would have concluded long ago that 
the Disabled American Veterans has always 
been vitally interested in all disabled vet- 
erans. As a matter of fact, it has always 
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been our position that hospitalization and 
medical care are outstanding benefits which 
should be provided by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for service-connected disabilities 
and the non-service-connected who cannot 
defray the cost of hospitalization. 

The purpose and intent of this bill (H.R. 
244) is to provide additional pension and 
medical assistance to yeterans suffering from 
seriously disabling mnon-service-connected 
disabilities and to provide for expansion of 
health facilities for them. An increase in 
pension is provided for those in need of regu- 
lar aid and attendance and those who are 
housebound because of disability. 

The Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration would be authorized to estab- 
lish and operate 2,000 beds for the furnishing 
of nursing care. In other words, it would 
provide nursing honſes run by the Veterans’ 
Administration for veterans. 

Everyone is aware of the growing need for 
attention to the health problems of our elder 
citizens. The President has expressed an in- 
terest in support of the basic plan for inter- 
mediate care. 

Intermediate care is needed for that group 
which exists between those for whom hos- 
pitalization is essential and those for whom 
domiciliary care is indicated. They require 
more care than can be given at home. For 
instance, those suffering unduly from ad- 
vancing age, recovery from strokes, chroni- 
cally ill, frail and needy; and otherwise se- 
verely handicapped. What better program 
could be supported than one which provides 
help for veterans who not only served in 
the Armed Forces during wartime but also 
contributed to the development and strength 
of the Nation by their early labors and who 
are now beset by severe infirmities? . 

We have heard many expressions from 
others of undying concern for the old and 
needy veteran, Here is a chance to do some- 
thing substantial and practical to aid him. 
Our continuing interest in the disabled vet- 
eran is again manifest by our active support 
of H.R. 244. 

We are gravely concerned about the need 
for increased rates in death compensation 
for the surviving widows, dependent parents 
and minor children of veterans who died 
from wartime service-connected disabilities. 
The death compensation rates for this group 
have not been increased since January 1, 
1957, even though the cost of living has in- 
creased over 6 percent during this period. 

We feel that a substantial raise in com- 
pensation is in order and we will actively 
support legislation to bring about the desired 
result. Dependent parents are in dire need 
of additional assistance due to their ad- 
vanced age and the rising cost of living. 


Trade Between United States and Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, trade between the United States and 
Japan has been assuming increasing 
proportions in recent years. Second only 
to Canada as a market for U.S, exports, 
Japan accounting for close to one-tenth 
of total U.S. exports. This growing mar- 
ket is of great significance to a num- 
ber of our domestic industries, 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to two articles which very 
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succinctly illustrate this point: Grow- 
ing Market in Japan for Many U.S. 
Manufacturers” from the February 25, 
1963, issue of Export Trade; and “Japa- 
nese Order Here—Utilities Spend $91.5 
Million” from the Journal of Commerce 
of January 21, 1963. The articles fol- 
low: 
[From Export Trade, Feb. 25, 1963] 

GROWING MARKET IN JAPAN FOR MANY UBS. 

MANUFACTURERS—ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL 

Propucts BASED UPON U.S. RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT AMONG BEST 
(By Samuel Ishikawa) 


Note: Mr. Ishikawa is secretary-treasurer 
of the Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., an organization comprised largely 
of U.S. importers. 

A widely held conception of trade between 
this country and Japan pictures U.S. exports 
as consisting mainly of raw materials, in- 
volving a limited amount of man-hours in 
production, while imports, for the most part, 
are of low-cost standardized manufactured 
items, produced with intensive, underpaid 
labor. 

This picture was never completely accurate, 
though Japan has been and continues to be 
a major outlet for raw materials, such as 
eoal, petroleum, and surplus farm products. 
In recent years, however, while continuing 
to buy items in the United States, Japan 
has sharply stepped up its purchases of man- 
ufactured products in this country. 

On the one hand, for example, U.S. exports 
of machinery and vehicles to Japan rose 
259.5 percent, from $84 million in 1956 to 
$302 million in 1961. But, on the other hand, 
US. exports of grains to the same country 
rose only 1.5 percent, from $96 million in 
1956 to $97.8 million in 1961, and during the 
same perlod, raw cotton exports from this 
country to Japan were up only 23.1 percent 
from $189.1 million to $221.5 million. 

TEXTILE IMPORTS DECLINED 


The raw cotton export level, incidentally, 
was maintained and increased, although cot- 
ton textile imports from Japan, harassed by 
US. restrictions, declined 17.1 percent, from 
$64.1 million to $69.7 million, over the same 
period. 

A typical example of the increased im- 
portance manufactured goods now play in 
U.S. export trade with Japan occurred when 
the General Electric Co. announced that it 
had obtained orders totaling $91.5 million 
from two major power companies, Chubu 
Electric Power Co. and Tokyo Electric Power 
Co. 

The equipment ordered included turbine 
generators, and other highly technical elec- 
trical mechanical equipment, such as elec- 
tronic data processing machines. Work on 
this major Japanese order, according to Gen- 
eral Electric officials, is taking place in sev- 
eral of the firm’s plants throughout the 
country. > 

THE NEW APPROACH 

General Electric’s success in this heavy 
electrical equipment order refiects the ap- 
proach a number of leading American manu- 
facturers are taking toward industrial de- 
velopment abroad: The assumption that the 
mushrooming industrial growth in countries 
like Japan offers, not a threat to the domes- 
tic market, but rather an opportunity to in- 
crease export sales volume. 

Tt is true, that transportation costs com- 
bined with an often exaggerated but still ex- 
isting wage differential limits the export po- 
tential of consumer products, such as tran- 
sistor radios, watches, and most apparel 
items, to Japan. 

However, as proved by the mammoth 
electrical equipment order obtained by GE, 
plus U.S. Department of Commerce export 
figures over the last several years, Japan 
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isa steadily growing outlet for many types 
Of advanced, highly engineered U.S. prod- 
ucts including machine tools, office machin- 
ery, for example electronic computers, in- 
dustrial machinery, such as air and gas com- 
Pressors, paper mill machinery, woodwork- 
ing machines and recording and controlling 
instruments. 
CHEMICAL EXPORTS RISE 


Machinery is not the only product cate- 
Bory that has been finding ever increasing 
Acceptance in export trade with Japan. The 
actual sales figures of U.S, chemical exports 
to Japan reveal a more than 100 percent rise 
from 1956 through 1961, with annual sales 
Volume over that period increasing from 
$70.4 to $153.2 million. 

Major chemical items purchased by Japa- 
Nese industry Include polyethylene and syn- 
thetic resins and plastics, detergent alkylates 
and other organic surface acting agents, 
Additives for lubricating and fuel oils, coal- 

and other cyclic chemical products, 
Medicinal and other pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and pigment paints and yarnishes. 
PFALSE FEARS 


Significantly, the changing nature of U.S. 
exports to Japan provides abundant evi- 
dence that this country need not fear that 
the development of industry in foreign de- 
Mocracies threatens the stability of our 
domestic manufacturers. In fact, it is more 
likely that new technologies now being de- 
veloped by U.S. firms will stimulate even 
Breater export volume to Japan. In order 
to accomplish this, not only for export trade 
to Japan, but also to many other countries 
With an expanding industrial base, many 
firms are stepping up their research and de- 
Velopment outlays. 

TRADE PARALLEL 

Of course, as the flow of U.S. products to 
Japan grows, a parallel increase in Japanese 
Manufactured imports to this country will 
take place. During the 1956 through 1961 
period, while total US. exports to Japan 
Were rising from $8873 to $1,731 million, 
Japanese imports into this country were also 
Tising—from $547.6 to $1,076 million. Vir- 
tually every tmport category In the 5-year 
Period covered showed a marked increase in 
dollar volume except, as previously noted, 
Cotton textiles, which were down 17.1 per- 
cent, and plywood down 29.5 percent. 

In 1961, machinery and vehicle imports 
from Japan to this country, although sub- 
stantially less than our exports in that cate- 
gory, which totaled $302 million, still 
amounted to a very significant $176.8 inil- 
lion. This represented a marked increase 
Over the 1956 machinery and vehicle import 
total of $23.6 million. 

DIFFERENT EXPORTS 

But the machinery items imported from 
Japan differ widely from the products ex- 
Ported to Japanese industry. For example, 
although US. sales of sewing machines and 
radios to Japan are virtually negligible, im- 
Ports of these items in 1961, totaling $20.7 
Milion and §85 million respectively, account 
for over 50 percent of the manufactured 
hard goods shipped by Japan into this 
country. 

In 1956, imports of Japanese radios and 
Parts totaled only $2.6 million; the increase 
Of Over 4,000 percent Is in large measure due 

the rapid growth of the Japanese transis- 
tor radio industry, built largely through ex- 

sive investment in research and develop- 
ene consumer goods by Japan's electronic 
todustry. One lending Japanese manufac- 
Urer, Standard Radio Corp., ns a case in 
Point, spends roughly 7 cents out of every 
Bales dollar on research and development. 
US, research and development nyorage 

is approximately 1.5 cents per sales dollar. 

It is apparent that this country will con- 
tinue to import Japanese consumer goods 
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not only radios and sewing machines, but 
also cameras, toys, eto. —producta that Ja- 
pan's industry, because of its ability to main- 
tain high standards of quality in manufac- 
tured goods requiring precision in work- 
manship, can sell in the United States at 
prices that are competitive with those of 
U.S. industry. 
THE TEXTILE QUOTA 

Japan will also seek to sell a reasonable 
amount of textile products into the U.S. 
market, For the past 5 years, however, Jap- 
anese cotton textile exports to this country 
have becn limited by quota to roughly 2 per- 
cent of the output of the domestic industry. 
Due to the inflexibility of the quota, Japan 
has never been able to ship in the maximum 
allowable amount that she could fulfill. 

It is doubtful if all restrictions on cotton 
textile imports will be removed in the next 
few years. But, Japan may be expected to 
press this country for larger quota limit 
say 3 percent of the domestic industry's out- 
put—especially in view of U.S. favorable bal- 
ance of trade with her. 


50-650 PROPOSITION 


As far as this country’s exports to Japan 
are concerned, the growing Japanese indus- 
trial base will absorb a significant volume 
of advanced machinery and equipment in 
coming years. How substantial this volume 
will be is largely contingent on the supply 
of dollar exchange, earned through exports 
to the United States, available for purchases 
here, 

[From the Journal of Commerce, Jan. 21 
1963 
JAPANESE ORDER HERE—UTILITIES SPEND $91.5 
MILLION 


An announcement that two Japanese elec- 
tric utility firms will spend $91.5 million 
for turbines, substations and electrical dis- 
tribution gears in General Electric plants 
scattered throughout the country was widely 
halled by U.S. public officials, because the 
work involved will help provide thousands 
of jobs, and thereby reduce unemployment, 
according to George N. Spitz, assistant, to 
the secretary-treasurer of the Association on 
Japanese Textiles Imports, Inc. 

Here is his report: 

This heavy electrical equipment order from 
Japan followed closely on the heels of a 
statement by Secretary of Commerce, Luther 
Hodges, that Sekisu Chemical Co., Ltd., one 
of Japan’s largest chemical firms, would 
erect a plastics plant in one of the most 
depressed areas of Pennsylvania. 

But despite these two excellent, though 
far from unique, contributions to this coun- 
try’s welfare by Japan, the impression per- 
sists in many influential U.S. circles that 
Japanese imports from here consist only of 
raw materials, such as cotton, wheat, min- 
erals, etc., which involve little man- hour time 
in preparation. 

It is true that Japan does absorb a sub- 
stantial portion of this country’s raw ma- 
terinls. In cotton, as a case in point, the 
Japanese are a major buyer of our surplus 
stocks, purchasing, for instance, slightly over 
1 million bales (21 percent) of all exports 
from our most recent crop—by far the largest 
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However, only a small portion of this re- 
turns in the form of cotton textiles. For 
example, less than 15 percent, above 130 
million bales, of Japan's raw cotton pur- 
chases from the aforementioned recent crop 
came back in processed form (Ie, manu- 
factured into fabric or apparel, etc.) . 

SET VOLUNTARY QUOTA 


Actually, shipments of cotton textiles into 
the United States have been, for some years, 
restricted by an export quota voluntarily im- 
posed by the Japanese themsclves. The 1962 
quota limit was fixed at 275 million square 
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yards. US. manufacturers, on the other 
hand, annually produce in the neighborhood 
of 11 billion yards. z 

Although of little significance to domestic 
textile manufacturers, who are now reaping 
record profits, Japan's cotton goods exports 
are vital to her economy, providing the nec- 
essary dollar reserve for purchase of U.S. 
products (e.g. the electrical equipment now 
on order from General Electric or the plastic 
Plant planned for one of Pennsylvania's de- 
pressed areas). 

For these reasons, this country might well 
consider encouraging Japan to reasonably in- 
crease her cotton exports to a more realistic 
limit—eay, 400 million square yards in 1963. 

An increase, such as this would hardly be 
noticed by a domestic industry, which an- 
nually produces in the neighborhood of 11 
billion square yards. In fact, it would con- 
tain Japanese cotton goods imports at a level 
slightly above 3 percent of U.S. output 
only a little more than the approximately 
2 percent now permitted to enter. 

At the same time, however, a modest in- 
crease, such as the one suggested could be 
of far-reaching benefit to both countries. 
For one thing, Japan would obtain more 
U.S. dollar exchange, thus, enabling her to 
spend more money on U.S. products. This 
might spur a further downward movement 
in domestic unemployment. In addition, as 
is usually the case, when trade between na- 
tions grows, the standard of living in each 
might advance. 

Finally; by encouraging Japan to modestly 
step up her cotton textile exports to this 
country, the bonds of friendship between 
two leading industrial democracies would be 
further cemented. This is of no small im- 
portance in a world threatened by the mam- 
moth trade offensive now being mounted by 
the Sino-Soviet trade bloc, 


NRECA’s Clyde Ellis Replies to Slanted 
Article in Fortune Magazine Against 
Rural Electrics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier an article from Fortune 
magazine was inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I believe that it is high- 
ly proper to insert the following letter 
to the Fortune editors by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
written by the general manager, Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis. 

The Ellis letter to the magazine is re- 
produced below: 

Marcu 13, 1963. 


EDITOR, FORTUNE MAGAZINE, 
Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N.Y. £ 

Dear Sm: Fortune magazine (February) 
paints a highly distorted picture of the rural 
electrification program. We regret that a 
publication of the caliber of Fortune has ac- 
cepted as fact so many of the cliches of the 
power companies’ campaign against rural 
electric coo) tives. 

The astina is manifestly unfair to the rural 
electric cooperatives and to the nearly 5 mil- 
lon American families who own and operate 
these enterprises. 

Contrary to the thesis of your article, rural 
electrification has not deviated from its origi- 
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nal purpose. Today, rural electric coopera- 
tives remain in their original territory—the 
areas which they pioneered and helped to de- 
velop. The fact that some of this territory 
has does not obviate the responsi- 
bility and the right of the cooperatives to 
continue serving the areas. 

Despite the fact that some areas have 
grown in population, rural electric coopera- 
tives continue to serve the most difficult and 
the most sparsely settled areas of the Na- 
tion. Nationwide, the coops avérage little 
more than three consumers per mile of line. 
Today, Just as in the 1930's, no commercial 
company will accept the risks and the chal- 
lenges of serving this kind of territory. 

To meet the growing power needs of these 
areas, rural electric cooperatives must have 
low-cost financing. The 2-percent interest 
rate set by Congress has proven to be a work- 
able formula which has enabled these far- 
flung areas to develop and to contribute to 
the totai economic and social strength of 
the Nation. Averaged over the life of the 
rural electrification program, the 2-percent 
interest rate has essentially covered the cost 
of the money to the Government. And, of 
course, this does not take into account the 
enormous economic and human benefits 
which have accrued to the Nation from rural 
electrification. 

In comparing rural electric cooperatives 
and the commercial power companies, it is 
regrettable that Fortune did not fully inform 
its readers of the tremendous subsidies and 
preferential treatment enjoyed by the com- 
mercial companies. As regulated monopolies, 
these companies have benefits and special 
treatment not accorded any other American 
business. 

One of the most obvious subsidies to the 
companies comes under provisions of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Act. Under sections 167 
and 168 of this act, the companies have col- 
lected more than $1.5 billion as taxes from 
ratepayers that they have not paid to the 
Federal Treasury. This interest-free money 
is an outright subsidy. g 

Now that Fortune, in its own fashion, has 
surveyed rural electrification, it seems only 
fair that the magazine take a look at the 
commercial power industry. We believe that 
simple detailing of the activities of this in- 
dustry, unvarnished by editorial comment, 
will shock the readers of Fortune, 
of their political or philosophical outlook. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS. 


The Professor’s Notebook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend, John Edwards, 
owner, publisher, editor, and general 
factotum of the West Side News, of 
Kingston, Pa., deserves our compliments 
on his fine newspaper. 

In the edition of the West Side News 
of February 28, 1963, appeared an ex- 
cellent and challenging article which I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp to call it to the special attention of 
the U.S. Congress and the American 
people: 

THE PROFESSOR'S NOTEBOOK 
(By Dr. Hugo V. Malley) 

Most talk in recent years has been about 

the welfare state and how it is running 
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away with our democracy. But perhaps we 

should devote more study to the warfare 

state and how it is running away with our 
economy. 

No one argues that this country needs an 
adequate defense system. If the United 
States is to protect Its own borders and the 
free world (except France, of course) then 
the paramount concern should not be 
money. 

The President forcasts a $12 billion deficit 
for next year. Many economists have offered 
their comments on whether the proposed 
budget deficit is dangerous to the economy. 
There is no need to add to those voices. 

But has the average citizen ever had a 
look at the budget to see where the spend- 
ing goes? The major part of the spending 
is military spending. Close to 80 nt 
of the Federal Government's budget is as- 
signed to defense—directly or indirectly; for 
past or future wars. The spending is so 
heavy and great that many sound minds 
now claim that military spending is a drag 
on the economy of the Nation. And what's 
more, the benefits of the mililtary drain ac- 
crue to just a few States to the disadvan- 
tage of three-fourths of the States and more 
than three-fourths of the population of the 
country. 

Wouldn't it be paradoxical if we stumble 
Into peace because we cannot afford war? 
Wouldn’t it be ironical if we all embraced 
disarmament because we are committing eco- 
nomic hari-kiri? 

It has been argued that military spending 
would create millions of jobs. And jobs 
are created. But military spending is never 
plowed back into the domestic economy. 
The products of military spending sit until 
they become obsolete. Useful goods, which 
become productive, are never produced. 80 
we wonder why our economic growth lags, 
and why the European countries show a 
high rate of economic growth. 

Our budgeteers then offer to bring back 
prosperity by such palllatory measures as the 
35-hour week, tax cuts, greater budget defi- 
cits, more military spending, extensions of 
credit, more profit incentives, more inflation, 
more public spending. 

Our unemployment has been between 5 
and 6 percent despite the rise in the military 
budget. Other nations of the free world 
have shown far lower rates of unemploy- 
ment—between the 1 percent in Germany 
and the 4.3 percent in Italy. They have also 
spent less on military hardware (which has 
been a source of irritation to President 
Kennedy). 

The United States alone has been devoting 

a very substantial chunk of its resources to 
military purposes since 1947. These same 
resources In European countries and Japan 
are being devoted to productive investment. 
The U.S. Government finances about 65 per- 
cent of all research and development in this 
country, and by far the larger portion is for 
military purposes. In Germany, 85 percent 
of every research dollar is private, and, there- 
fore, goes into the civilian economy. The 
same is true with Japan. In England, 60 
cents of every research dollar is governmen- 
tal and goes into military purposes, and so 
her growth rate is low like ours. ú 

In other words, the economic competition 
from abroad derives from the fact that re- 
search money is used to automate, modern- 
ize, and replace equipment in order to de- 
velop new products. Our civilian economy 
is heading for disaster, because our scientific 
personnel, our brains, our energy, and our 
dollars are going for military purposes, Ex- 
penditures on armaments have begun to 
yield a diminishing economic stimulus to 
our economy. 

The big question is, How can the armament 
expense be materially reduced so that an era 
of business growth is achieved and at the 
same time offer ample protection to our 
country? 

That leads to the second question. How 
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is this ever possible in view of the fact that 
military spending is embroiled in politics? 
A chartered jetliner brought the California 
Democratic congressional delegation to 
Washington when the Congress conyened in 
order to pull a powerplay and make certain 
that no contracts were lost. Many Wash- 
ington pundits thought this was a brazen 
way for the California politicians to fiex their 
political muscles. 

If California is the No. 1 State in congres- 
sional power, it is going to be the No. 1 State 
in defense contracts. It now receives 24 
percent of the procurement billions. The 
whole Midwest—the heartland of the United 
States—gets only about 12 percent, and most 
of it for conventional military spending. 
The argument is offered that California has 
the brains, and the contracts will follow the 
brains. But the truth of the matter is that 
there has been pirating of scientists by States 
like California, which the Federal Govern- 
ment had set up in the missile business in 
the first place. 

It is the Federal Government that starts 
the buildup or research center, and once a 
key installation is established, naturally 
more contracts and more business flock to it. 

The significance of this is that the areas 
which need redevelopment receive less and 
less. These areas have about 19 percent of 
the population, 30 percent of the jobless, 
produce about 10 percent of the country’s 
goods, and get about 3 percent of the Na- 
tional Government’s defense contracts. 

The military contracts have produced 
thousands of nomads roaming the country 
toward the Pacific coast. The social dis- 
turbance that this military contract chasing 
is causing the country is incredible. Com- 
munities are disrupted, Government tax 
bases are upset, families are divided, chil- 
dren are changed in schools, and delinquency 
increases. And the hard core areas of un- 
employment remain. 

So the daily nudging of the Defense De- 
partment goes on for more contracts for de- 
fense areas (like California), otherwise there 
will be unemployment. States become in- 
satiable. But never is the multi-billion- 
dollar military procurement program ever 
threatened. Under such conditions, how. 
can Skybolt production ever be cut off with- 
out incurring the wrath of the politicians 
of the States where the unemployment 
occurs. 

It is brought into sharp focus that our 
swollen military budget is only partly related 
to legitimate defense needs. Just look at 
the incessant sparring between Congressmen 
and Senators over what State should get 
how much. We might just be adding to our 
overkill capacity, first or second strike, at the 
expense of our economy. What was to be a 
largess to all is largess to only a few. 

It is plainly clear that brutal economic 
arguments are now being added to the 
idealistic ones to bring the arms race to a 
halt. 


Dollar Benefits of Youth Conservation 
Corps Work in National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to see if estimates could be made of the 
dollar benefits that would result from 
the work of a Youth Conservation Corps 
in our national forests. I found his 
answer to be rather startling. 
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A very conservative estimate by the 
Forest Service indicates that the direct 
and indirect dollar benefits of a Youth 
Conseryation Corps would be about 
$7,000 per enrollee as compared to the 
annual cost per enrollee of $3,895. 

I think my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in reading the Forest Service’s 
full report. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of the report along with copies of 
My correspondence with the Agriculture 
Department: 

APRIL 2, 1963. 
Hon, ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR, SECRETARY: As you know I have 
Joined with other of my colleagues in spon- 
goring legislation to authorize a Youth Con- 
servation Corps. While it is my own feeling 
that the most significant argument for this 
legislation is the personal benefits for the 
individual enrollee, I am also quite aware 
Of the great benefits that would result in 
the work of conserving our natural resources. 

I would very much appreciate it if the 

Service could make estimates of the 
actual dollar benefits that would result from 
the work of YCC members in the national 
forests. If possible, would you also include 
the delayed and indirect benefits such as 
eventual timber sales and recreational 
revenues 

With continued best wishes. 

Sincerely yours. 

AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington D.C., April 3, 1963. 
Hon, At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. ULLMAN: This acknowledges your 
letter of April 2 to Secretary Freeman, who 
has referred it to us for reply. 

Attached is a statement which has been 
Prepared showing the potential benefits from 
& Youth Conservation Corps program. We 

eve that it will serve the purpose you had 
in mind in your inquiry to the Secretary. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. S. SWINGLER, 
Acting Chie}. 
Poss ESTIMATE OF DOLLAR BENEFITS 
FROM YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS WORE 


There is over 300,000 man-years of devel- 
opment work on the national forests that is 
available for accomplishment by a Youth 
Conservation Corps. 

The direct financial revenues to the Treas- 
Ury from the national forests, if all of this 
Work was accomplished, would rise to over 
$200 million annually by 1972. Payments 
from national forest revenues for county 

and roads would increase corre- 
®pondingly. The capital value of the timber, 
forage, and lands of the national forests 
Would increase by about $2 billion, 

The timber stand improvement and refor- 
estation work would contribute materially 
to a long-term investment resulting in tim- 

Production of 21 billion board feet of 
Sawtimber annually by the year 2000, worth 
$350 million annually in timber sales. 

In addition to direct financial income to 
the United States as a result of national 
forest development, there will be both sub- 
Stantial secondary benefits and very real in- 
tangible benefits. Secondary benefits in- 
clude such things as numbers of people 
employed directly on the program work and 
the harvesting of national forest timber and 
Other products and the value added to those 
Products by manufacture, distribution, and 
Marketing. 
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In timber alone, it is estimated that for 
every dollar of national forest stumpage sold, 
the end products will be worth about $20 by 
the time they reach the ultimate consumer. 
The estimated employment directly asso- 
ciated with the utilization of timber har- 
vested from the national forests will amount 
to about 800,000 man-years annually by 1972. 
This will be more than twice the current 
level. 

Development of the recreation facilities on 
national forests would serve the recreation- 
ists who will be putting into trade channels 
by 1972, $1.5 billion for sporting equipment, 
transportation, licenses, lodging, and other 
items. 

Development and improvement of the 
small and big game habitat and fishing 
waters by a Youth Conservation Corps would 
increase the use of many national forest 
areas by hunters and fishermen. It is esti- 
mated that fishermen and hunters spend 
about $10 for each man-day visit to na- 
tional forests. Increase of this use through 
improvement of the wildlife habitat would 
put a large share of this man-day expendi- 
ture into the local economy. 

Of the reservolr ot national forest work 
available to a Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
gram and the resultant total benefits, the 
following examples indicate possible bene- 
fits attributable to the program. 

On a national average, recreationists spend 
about $5.50 per person-trip day. It Is esti- 
mated that national forest recreation visi- 
tors spend about half of this average, or 
$2.50 per man-day. Every family recreation 
unit constructed by a Youth Corps on the 
national forests, at an approximate cost of 
$1,000 per unit, would return approximately 
$1,060 annual expenditures by recreationists 
into the local economy in a year or two. It 
is estimated that a Youth Corps of 15,000 
enrollees could conduct at least 12,000 fam- 
ily recreation units annually, which would 
return approximately $12 million into the 
local economy in a year or two. 

Millions of acres of young growth timber 
stands on the national forests or of timber 
stands partially or completely denuded by 
fire, inserts, diseases, or other causes will, 
when culturally treated, return $5,000 or 
More in 10 years on a $3,000 investment. 
There are nearly 30 million acres of na- 
tional forests lands in need of such treat- 
ment. A 15,000 Youth Corps could accomp- 
lish about 2,000 man-years or $7 million 
worth of such work annually. This would 
return about $11.7 million annually in 10 
years. 

Similar benefits can be indicated in wild- 
life habitat improvement to increase use of 
many national forest areas by sportsmen; 
watershed restoration to stabilize soil, im- 
prove streamfiows, and enhance water-qual- 
ity; insect and disease control to prevent 
annual losses in timber of about $94 mil- 
lion annually; and forest road and trail 
maintenance and construction to increase 
public use and access to resources. 

A very conservative dollar estimate of the 
direct and indirect benefits of a Youth Corps 
is a return of about $7,000 per enrollee or 
$7,000 for a $3,985 annual cost per enrollee. 


Warren County, Tenn., Civil War Centen- 
nial “Mission to Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, today I was 
pleased to receive and greet two citizens 
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of McMinnville and Warren County, 
Tenn., on the steps of the Capitol which 
marked the completion of a historical 
and memorable trip to Washington. 
These gentlemen, Mr. Everett Brock, Jr., 
and Mr. Arliss Hillis, drove a mule-drawn 
Civil War cannon from McMinnville, 
Tenn., to Washington, D.C—some 622 
miles. The trip took 35 days. 

This “Mission to Washington” was 
part of the celebration in McMinnville 
by the Civil War Centennial Commission 
and also reflected the spirit of Col. John 
H. Savage, a former Member of Congress 
who served four terms in the House of 
Representatives. 

Colonel Savage, a native of McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., had an illustrious career of 
service in the U.S. Army during the 
Mexican War during which he was 
elected to Congress. As a Member of 
Congress he opposed secession and de- 
clared it was unconstitutional. He 
nevertheless took up arms with the 
South when war was inevitable. A 
courageous soldier and leader of the 16th 
Regiment Tennessee Infantry in the 
Confederate Army, he was wounded at 
the Battles of Perryville and Stones 
River. After the Battle of Stones River, 
eyen though wounded, he devoted his 
energies in trying to bring about a peace- 
ful and honorable settlement for both 
sides of the war. 

Colonel Savage tried to come to Wash- 
ington to urge upon his friends and to 
urge the President to work towards a 
settlement of the war but was unable to 
reach Washington. 

Mr. Brock and Mr. Hillis carried to 
President Kennedy, Speaker McCor- 
mack, and to me as their Representative 
a message in the spirit of Colonel Sav- 
age. It points out the futility of war and 
urges unity of the North and South. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix the let- 
ter presented to me and also the biogra- 
phy of Colonel Savage as it appears in 
the Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 
can Congress, 1774-1961: 

MCMINNVILLE-WARREN COUNTY 
CIVIL War CENTENNIAL, 
TENN., March 1, 1963. 
Hon. Jor L. Evtns, 
Representative, Fourth District, Tennessee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE EvINs: This is to in- 
troduce Mr. Everett Brock, Jr., in the role of 
Maj. P. H. Coffee, C. S.A., 16th Tennessee 
Regiment, and his muleskinner, Mr. Arliss 
Hillis, portraying a Confederate sergeant, 
who have driven a mule-drawn Civil War 
cannon from McMinnville, Tenn., to Wash- 
ington, D.C. (March 1, 1963 to April 4, 1963). 

One hundred years have passed since mid- 
dle Tennessee was a battleground during the 
great conflict between the States. We in Mc- 
Minnville and Warren County are commem- 
orating this historic event. 

By careful examination of the history of 
this war and the people who participated in 
it, we find that many Tennesseans of that 
time felt that the war was unnecessary, and 
sought to bring it to a speedy and honorable 
end. 

Among this group was John H. Savage, a 
McMinnville, Tenn., attorney, serving as a 
Member of the U.S. Congress. Congress- 
man Savage argued that lt was the right of 
any people to rebel, but he opposed secession 
on the grounds that it was unconstitutional. 
However, when Tennessee left the Union to 
become one of the Confederate States of 
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America, Congressman Savage left his seat 
in the Congress to take up arms with the 
South. 

He was elected a colonel by his fellow 
soldiers and was placed in command of the 
16th Tennessee Infantry, serving gallantly 
through many campaigns. Oompletely dis- 
illusioned by Confederate military leader- 
ship, and now thoroughly convinced that the 
South could not win, he resigned his com- 
mission following the Battle of Stones River, 
in which his brother and a large percentage 
of the troops under his command were killed, 
with the hope that he could intercede 
through his friends in Washington and bring 
peace without loss of honor or rights to either 
side. 

But, Colonel Savage was never able to reach 
Washington with his appeal and the great 
struggle between the States continued. 

Now, 100 years later, a mule-drawn Civil 
War cannon which was used by both the 
North and the South has been dispatched to 
Washington, D.C., to focus public attention 
on the futility of war, and to commemorate 
the sacrifices by the gallant men of the blue 
and gray. 

It is the desire of the Civil War Centennial 
Commission of McMinnville, Warren County, 
Tenn., that the “mission to Washington” will 
serve to reunite and rededicate all Americans 
to the common cause of unity and the pre- 
servation of peace at home and abroad. 

We, the Civil War Centennial Commission 
of McMinnville, Warren County, Tenn., ex- 
tend to you a most cordial invitation to at- 
tend this commemoration at McMinnville, 
Tenn., which will continue until May 4, 1963. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sam 


CORDELL, 
Chairman, Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. 
P KENNETH CANTRELL, 
. (As Col. John H. Savage). 
[From the Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress 1774-1961] 


JOHN HOUSTON SAVACE 


Savage, John Houston, a Representative 
from Tennessee; born in McMinnville, Tenn., 
on October 9, 1815; attended the common 
schoolg; served as a private in the Seminole 
War; studied law; was admitted to the bar 
and commenced practice in Smithville, 
Tenn.; colonel of State militia; attorney gen- 
eral of the Fourth Tennessee District 1841- 
47; presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket of Polk and Dallas in 1844; major of 
the 14th U.S. Infantry during the Mexican 
War and subsequently promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel; elected to the 31st and 32d 
Congresses (March 4, 1849, to March 3, 1853); 
declined to be a candidate for reelection; 
elected to the 34th and 35th Congresses 
(March, 4, 1855, to March 3, 1859); colonel 
of the 16th Regiment, Tennessee Infantry, in 
the Confederate Army during the Civil War 
and was wounded at Perryville and Murtrees- 
boro; member of the State house of repre- 
sentatives 1877-79, and in 1887; died in Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn., on April 5, 1904; Interment 
in Riverside Cemetery. 


Analysis of 1963 King-Anderson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that a sound approach to caring for our. 
needy aged is essential, I ask that the 
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analysis of the 1963 King-Anderson bill 
prepared by Paul R. M. Donclan, legisla- 
tive attorney for the American Medical 
Association, be included in today’s 
Recorp. Mr. Donelan’s analysis was 
given before the Minnesota State Medical 
Association in Minneapolis on March 20, 
1963, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY PAUL R. M. DONELAN, LEGISLA- 
TIVE ATTORNEY, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION 


I have been asked to discuss with you the 
President's Hospital Insurance Act of 1963, 
or as it is more popularly called, the King- 
Anderson bill. Unfortunately, time will not 
permit me to go into all the details of this 
75-page bill. I will leave for those who 
would like it a detailed analysis. Attached 
to it is a listing of 15 objections to the bill. 
You can read them at your leisure. I will 
have to limit myself to the major provisions 
and some of their ramifications. I would 
like to present them by first posing a ques- 
tion and then giving the answer. When I 
have finished my statement, there will be a 
brief question-and-answer period. 

As you know, the bill would authorize 
the financing of hospitalization, nursing 
home care, outpatient hospital diagnostic 
sérvices, and home health services for all per- 
sons over 65. Let's take a little closer look 
at the separate parts of this proposition. 

Will all social security beneficiaries be 
entitled to benefits? No, only those over 
age 65. Although an individual may re- 
ceive retirement benefits at age 62 under the 
social security law, he would not be eligible 
for benefits under the bill. Nor would the 
wife of a retired social security beneficiary 
unless she is age 65. The disabled individ- 
ual and his dependents who are currently 
receiving social security benefits are, of 
course, excluded. I point these out because 
this is one obvious area for further 
expansion. 

Will the aged Individual have to be retired 
and be receiving social security benefits? 
No. The so-called work test under which so- 
cial security benefits are reduced or elimi- 
nated will not apply. Thus, the 5 million 
of our aged who are working, or who are 
the wives of workers, would be entitled to 
the benefits. 

Initially, that is until 1967, the only re- 
quirement which will have to be met is the 
age 65 requirement. After January 1, 1967, 
the aged person would have to have three 
quarters of social security or railroad retire- 
ment coverage, whenever acquired, for each 
year elapsing after January 1, 1965, and the 
year before he attains age 65. Thus, an in- 
dividual who becomes 65 in 1969 would need 
12 quarters of coverage to be eligible, since 
4 years will have elapsed since January 1, 
1965. 

What benefits would be provided under 
the bill? Let us take them up one at a time. 

First, let's look at the hospitalization 
benefit. The bill would provide up to 90 
days of inpatient hospital services during a 
benefit period, subject to a deductible of 
$10 a day for the first 9 days, with a 
minimum deductible of $20. However, the 
individual would be given a one-time, ir- 
revocable election of an optional 45 days 
of hospitalization, not subject to a deducti- 
bie; or 180 days of hospitalization subject 
to a deductible equal to 24% times the aver- 
age per diem rate for inpatient hospital 
services as determined by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, or the cus- 
tomary of the hospital, if they are 
smaller. The bill provides that for the first 
2 years the per diem rate would be $37. 

For those now 65, the option would have 
to be exercised by no later than the month 
of November 1964. For those who become 
65 after January 1, 1965, the election would 
haye to be made by the month prior to the 
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month he becomes age 65. Fallure to make 
a timely election would be deemed as an 
election of the 90-day, $90 deductible plan. 

Hospitalization would consist of those 
services normally provided in a hospital, but 
could not include medical or surgical serv- 
ices provided by a physician, resident or 
intern, with certain exceptions. The serv- 
ices of a pathologist, radiologist, a specialist 
in physical medicine, or an anesthesiologist, 
if provided in the hospital, would be fi- 
nanced. Medical and surgical services could 
be provided by residents and interns, but 
only in a teaching hospital under a program 
approved by the AMA's Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals. 

Will the aged individual be able to get 
these services at any hospital? No. The 
bill sets out criteria that some hospitals, 
especially the smaller ones in rural areas, 
may not be able to meet. Further, the 
services could be obtained only in hospitals 
which enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary to provide them, Tuberculosis 
hospitals and mental institutions are spe- 
cifically excluded from providing services. 

Now let’s look at nursing home benefits. 

The bill would authorize up to 180 days of 
nursing home services during a benefit 
period, but only for conditions for which the 
individual was treated in a hospital and, 
initially, only in a nursing home which is 
affiliated or controlled by a hospital. 

Of the 24,000 nursing homes in this coun- 
try, less than 500 can meet this affiliation re- 
quirement, There are some States in which 
no nursing homes would qualify. In Minne- 
sota, as of last June, there were 22 qualified 
nursing homes, with a total of 999 beds, to 
provide services for the 354,000 aged individ- 
uals in the State who would be eligible un- 
der the bill. 

When this point was brought out during 
the Senate debate last summer, Senator 
ANDERSON was visibly shaken. One-half hour 
before the vote was taken, Senator Musxre ot 
Maine offered an amendment to allow the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make determinations as to other nursing 
homes which could provide services, This 
amendment is contained in the present bill. 

At any rate, it can easily be seen that the 
limited nursing home benefits will not be 
generally available and are window dressing 
to a large extent. 

As you may have noted, I have indicated 
that the hospitalization and nursing home 
benefits are limited to a benefit period, 

What is a benefit period? This is a rather 
tricky provision in view of the hospitaliza- 
tion options. A benefit would begin with the 
first day of hospitalization’ and end 90 days 
after the individual was from the 
hospital or nursing home for the first time. 
The 90-day period need not be consecutive 
but must occur within 180 days following the 
first day of hospitalization. In other words, 
there would be at least two benefit periods a 
year. Of course, with the beginning of a new 
benefit period, the individual would again 
have to pay the deductibles, 

The bill provides that both inpatient hos- 
pital services and nursing home services 
must be subject to a utilization review 
plan. Under such a plan, a hospital staff 
committee including at least two physicians 
would have to review the case of each bene- 
ficiary under the bill who is in a hospital 
or a nursing home for 21 days. These re- 
views would be made as frequently there- 
after as the Secretary of HEW specifies. If, 
after opportunity for consultation with the 
attending physician, the physician members 
of the utilization committee feel that fur- 
ther services are not medically necessary: 
payment would not be made to the provider 
after the third day following notice. 
the Secretary finds that the utilization plaD 
is not operating with reasonable regularity: 
he has two alternatives. He can terminate 
his agreement with the hospital or nursing 
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home, or he can limit payment to the first 
21 days. In either event, the beneficiary 
would be the innocent victim of adminis- 
trative action. 

Now we come to home health services. The 
bil would authorize payment for 240 visits 
in a calendar year by a public or nonprofit, 
tax-exempt agency to an individual who 
is under the care of a physician. 

Will these services be generally available? 
No, Organizations which provide these serv- 
ices, such as the Visiting Nurse Association, 
are generally established on a countywide 
basis, There are only 900 such organiza- 
tions in the more than 3,000 counties in 
the United States. 

Finally, the bill would authorize out- 
Patient hospital diagnostic services which 
would be subject to a deductible of $20 every 
30 days. I want to stress that these are 
diagnostice services, not treatments. The 
bill excludes any services not authorized to 
inpatients. Thus, physician services, except 
the diagnostic services of a pathologist, 
radiologist or physiatrist, would be excluded. 

When would the benefits begin? Inpa- 
tient hospital services, outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services, and home health sery- 
ices would be financed beginning January 1, 
1965. Skilled nursing facility services would 
be financed beginning July 1, 1965. 

What services would not be financed? As 
I have already indicated, services by the 
beneficiary's family physiclan would not be 
financed, whether provided in the hospital, 
in the office, or in the home. 

Outpatient clinic services are excluded. 
These could be provided only to an inpatient 
in a teaching hospital. 

Emergency room treatments are also ex- 
cluded. Again, the individual would have to 
be hospitalized in a teaching hospital, 

Private duty nursing services are specifi- 
Cally excluded. 

Drugs snd biologicals used outside a hos- 
Pital or nursing home are also excluded. 

Medical appliances, which can be used 
While an inpatient or while receiving home 
health services prescribed by a physician, 
Would have to be purchased by the individ- 
ual once his treatments ended. 

In short, as reported in a study by the 
Aetna Insurance Co., the bill will cover less 
than 25 percent of the average medical care 
costs of the average person over age 65. 

“= How will the program be financed? For 
the aged not under social security or the 
Tailroad retirement programs, appropria- 
tions would be made from general revenues. 

For those under the railroad retirement 
Program, the railroad retirement tax would 
be increased by one-fourth of I percent on 
the present wage base of $4,800 effective 
January 1, 1965. 

For those under social security, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1965, the social security tax rate 
Would be increased by one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent, and the taxable wage base would be 
increased from 64.800 to $5,200. Put an- 
Other way, the worker who earns $5,200 with 
have his social security taxes increased in 
1965 from the current $174 a year to $201.50. 
His employer would pay a similar amount. 
The self-employed individual would have his 
tax increased from $259.20 to $301.60. By 
1968, including the already scheduled in- 
Creases, the worker would be paying a tax 
of $253.50, and the self-employed individual, 
2379.60. j 

Will these taxes be adequate to meet the 
Cost of the program? The administration 
estimates that the first year cost will be 
& little over $1 billion. The proposed tax 

eases are expected to bring in approxi- 
Mately $1.4 billion annually. Part of this 
sum will be used to pay for a slight increase 
in the maximum cash benefits for those who 
Pay the greatest tax. The health Insurance 
industry, which makes or loses money on 
its estimates, Indicates that the first year 
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cost of this program will be $2.2 billion. By 
1990, the administration estimates that the 
program will cost $2.3 billion. The insur- 
ance industry says that the cost in 1983, 
some 7 years earlier, will be $5.4 billion. 

I will let you judge whose figures are 
probably more accurate the administration's, 
which are based on 5.000 personal inter- 
views, or the industry’s, which are based 
on the experience gained from some 13 mil- 
lion claims studied by the New York State 
Instrance Department. 

I want to remind you that these figures 
do not involve any expansion of the pro- 
gram. They are based on projected in- 
creases in the number of social security 
beneficiaries and expected increases in 
the cost of the services. What the 
program would cost if the age limit were 
dropped to 62 to cover persons already re- 
tired under social! security; or if the program 
were expanded to cover widows, the disabled 
and their dependents who now receive social 
security benefits; or if adequate services were 
provided, is anyone's guess. These possibil- 
ities should be of interest to your friends 
and patients. since they wil! be called on to 
finance these expansions. 

Why is organized medicine so concerned 
with this bill? Primarily, it is because it 
fears the bill will lead to controlled medicine 
and to a deterioration of medical care. 

How will this: program lead to controlled 
medicine? It is axiomatic that that which 
the Government subsidizes, it regulates. 
Indoed, it must. The Government owes a 
duty to see that the taxpayers’ money is 
spent properly and with efficiency. The 
problem arises as to what is proper and 
what is efficient. 

Why will this bill lead to any more con- 
trol than the Hill-Burton program, which 
organized medicine supported? The dis- 
tinction arises from the goals of the two 
programs. Under the Hill-Burton program, 
the Government's responsibility is to see that 
a hospital or other facility is constructed. 
Once that goal Is achieved, the Government's 
responsibility ends. 

Under this bill, services are to be financed 
by Federal funds, This is a continuing pro- 
gram, and thus the Government's responsi- 
bility will continue. The bill sets up criteria 
to be met by providers of services and con- 
tains specific definitions as to what the 
services shall consist of. In order to deter- 
mine that proper services are being pro- 
vided, the Federal Government will have 
to oversee their provision. 

How will this bill lead to the deterioration 
of medical care? The record shows that 
when a system of controlled medicine is 
established, medical progress ceases. One 
British observer noted that health care in 
Great Britain has been “frozen at the 1948 
level.” 

Why? Primarily for two reasons. 

, The first and immediate cause is over- 
utilization. It is a fact of life that, where 
so-called free programs are established, 
utilization goes up to an unjustified degree. 
For example, utilization of hospitals by the 
aged in North Dakota and in Saskatchewan 
prior to the establishment of the provincial 
hospital program were approximately the 
same. As of last year, utilization in Sas- 
katchewan was almost three times that in 
North Dakota. Whenever health care is 
given as a matter of right, utilization goes 
up. 

The second result of controlled medicine 
affecting the quality of medical care is in 
my opinion the most important. It is the 
long-range reduction in the number of prac- 
ticing physicians. As you kpow, it takes 
a long time and a lot of hard work to be- 
come a physician. These facts, coupled with 
competition from other fields of endeavor 
which promise more immediate rewards, dis- 
courage many potential medical students. 
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But the added ingredient of future Govern- 
ment control makes it even more discourag- 
ing. I personally know physicians who have 
discouraged thelr sons from following in 
thelr footsteps for this reason. Other phy- 
sicians who were active in recruiting college 
students into medical education have dis- 
continued this practice. Where the number 
of physicians is reduced, there must be a 
corresponding reduction in the quality of 
care. 

I would like to spend the next few min- 
utes commenting on two or three of the 
major arguments advanced in favor of the 
King-Anderson bill. In his message on “aid 
for elderly citizens,” the President justifies 
the bill with statements such as Almost 
half of those over 65 living alone receive 
$1,000 or less a year, and three-fourths re- 
ceive less than $2,000 a year.“ Mr. Kennedy 
does not tell us the number of our aged 
people who are living alone, nor who they 
are. But I would hazard a guess that a 
majority of these are individuals who are 
currently receiving old age assistance pay- 
ments and medical care which is much more 
5 than would be provided under this 
bill. 

The President goes on to say that “About 
half the spending units headed by persons 
over 65 have liquid assets of less than 
$1,000." By the same token, this statement 
means that about half the spending units 
headed by a person over 65 have liquid as- 
sets In excess of $1,000, As a matter of fact, 
the report from which the President got 
his figures shows that 52 percent of our aged 
included in the study had liquid assets in 
excess of $1,000. The same report shows 
that 25 percent of them had liquid assets 
in excess of $5,000. 

Mr. Kennedy continues, “Two-fifths have 
a total net worth, including their home, of 
less than $5,000." Let's accept Mr. Ken- 
nedy's figure, because it means that three- 
fifths have a net worth in excess of 85.000. 
Again, the report from which the figure is 
taken shows that 63 percent of the spending 
units headed by a person over 65 have net 
worths in excess of $5,000. Nineteen percent 
of them have net worths in excess of $25,000. 

The point that I want to make here is 
that you should not accept figures to justify 
the bill without giving them some thought 
as to their ramifications. 


Goldwater, Dodd, and Hosmer Called 
Madmen by Radio Moscow 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, indica- 
tion of the Soviet’s attitude on attempts 
to have U.S. test ban proposals include 
realistic cheat preventing verification 
details is found in the following English 
language broadcasts by Radio Moscow: 

March 11, 1963: It would be timely at this 
point to speak about the American position. 
The thing is that recently the opponents of 
a test ban in the United States have sig- 
nificantly increased their pressure on Presi- 
dent Kennedy to make him abandon the 
talks on the subject at Geneva. A few days 
ago Mr. Hosmer, a member of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
brazenly claimed that a nuclear test ban 
would prevent the United States from im- 
proving its nuclear rocket weapons. Senator 
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Dopp, one of those wildmen, put it still 
more bluntly: he emphasized that even if 
agreement on a nuclear test ban were 
reached at Geneva, he and those who think 
alike will do their utmost to torpedo the 
treaty in Congress. 

Well, these are the facts. The USSR. 
makes reasonable concessions to promote 
progress, while the West refuses to make any 
compromises whatsoever, and its refusal is 
accentuated by the nuclear blasts in Nevada 
and by the energetic efforts to enlarge the 
atomic club and the new plans for arming. 
The policy that Britain and its partners are 
pursuing hardly fits In with the aims of the 
conference at Geneva. 

New York, March 22, 1963: A widely 
publicized, systematic press campaign is in 
progress in the United States, aimed at 
torpedoing the talks in Geneva in which the 
U.N. Disarmament Committee is examining 
the problem of banning nuclear tests. 

The tone of this campaign is set by the 
“madmen” among the U.S. legislators, the 
Senators GOLDWATER and Dopp, and Congress- 
man Hosmer types, and by atomic scientists 
such as the father of the hydrogen bomb, 
Teller. 

The madmen openly demand discontin- 
uance of the talks, recall of the U.S. dele- 
gation from Geneva, and a further nuclear 
armaments race. This was recently de- 
manded at a Senate session by Senator 
GotpwaTter. The madmen motivate their 
demands by the contention that it is, as 
they allege, impossible to arrive at an agree- 
ment on the of nuclear tests with 
the Soviet Union which would completely 
exclude the danger of secret violations of 
such an agreement. Behind the madmen 
are the war industry monopolies and the 
Pentagon, which fear as worse than fire any 
slight hint that peace might reign. 

Sensible Americans, realizing where a con- 
tinuation of the atomic armaments race is 
leading, are making efforts to uncover this 
campaign and attract public attention to 
the danger to mankind with which the 
striving to continue the nuclear armaments 
race in the interests of the war industry 
monopolies and the Pentagon’s global strat- 
egy is fraught. 

A few months ago, said Democretic Sena- 
tor Ctank in the Senate, President Eisen- 
hower warned the country against the dan- 
ger of pressure from the war industry com- 
plex on the economic and political life of 
the United States. This warning was fully 
justified, Senator CLARK continued. The war 
industry complex in the United States is 
forcing an increase in the armaments race 
expenditure. This group had flooded the 
press with material in favor of continuing 
nuclear tests. The other point of view is 
simply not presented to the American pub- 
lic. Commentators, scientists, and Senators 
want to make us believe that those who 
strive for a nuclear test ban agreement are 
striving for something endangering our na- 
tional security and that no patriotic-minded 
American should be in favor of an agree- 
ment. 

The organs of the press which reflect the 
views of thinking Americans are decisively 
speaking out with relations about the 
madmen's campaign and with appeals to 
really strive for a nuclear test ban agree- 
ment. The York, Pa. Gazette & Daily 
writes in an editorial article that in appeal- 
ing to us not to believe the Soviet Union, the 
Tellers, and GOLDWATER are simply wanting 
to continue nuclear tests. 

Mentioning that seismologists, including 
American ones, are convinced as a result of 
their research that onsite inspection is un- 
necessary, as it is now impossible to conceal 
a nuclear explosion even if it is underground, 
the Gazette & Daily writes about the 
madmen: “Evidently they are so obsessed 
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with striving to continue nuclear tests that 
they have put themselves beyond science, 
reason, logic, and human feelings, and it 
seems they would like to place us all on the 
same level.“ 


Governor Brown Reappoints McConnell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been brought to my attention 
that F. Britton McConnell, the distin- 
guished insurance commissioner of the 
State of California, has achieved an out- 
standing record of progress as chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

The increasing size of the insurance 
business and its consequent importance 
in the economy of our Nation has neces- 
sarily increased the importance of the 
various State commissioners who ad- 
minister the State laws governing the 
business. We in California have been 
fortunate to have a man of the quality 
of Mr. McConnell watching over the 
day-to-day operation of insurance com- 
panies in California. 

I will supplement my references to Mr. 
McConnell by an article which appeared 
in the Insurance Journal of June 11, 
1959, on the occasion of the reappoint- 
ment of McConnell by our good Gover- 
nor, Pat Brown. 

The article follows: 

Governor Brown REAPPOINTS MCCONNELL 

Qualifying as the miracle of political mir- 
acles, Governor Brown at Sacramento late 
Friday of the past week announced the 
reappointment of F. Britton McConnell to a 
second 4-year term as insurance commis- 
sioner of California. The nomination now 
goes to the Senate rules committee prepar- 
atory to confirmation. No problem is an- 
ticipated, as a group of Democratic sena- 
torial leaders have been known to have taken 
the lead to tirge the Governor in recent weeks 
to reappoint McConnell, 

The Democratic Governor’s retention of 
McConnell, a Republican whom former Gov- 
ernor Knight first appointed early in 1955, 
was made public a few hours after McCon- 
nell's departure by Jet 707 from Los 
Angeles—unaware of the reappointment—to 
attend the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners in 
Boston. It is the first time a California 
commissioner has been reappointed to a sec- 
ond term and to serve under both a Repub- 
lican and Democratic administration. 

He was accompanied by Mrs. McConnell 
and their son, Drew. Also on board the 
same flight to attend the NAIC meeting was 
Edmund W. Cooke, prominent Los Angeles 
insurance attorney and originally a candidate 
for the insurance commissionership appoint- 
ment. 

Shortly after the flight was airborn the 
crew found the nose landing gear of the jet 
was jammed and would not retract. The 
aircraft circled Los Angeles for over 3 hours 
dissipating its fuel load to assure a safe re- 
turn landing at Los Angeles International 
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Airport. A substitute plane finally took off 
and the flight was uneventful to Boston, 
although some 10 hours after the original 
departure time. 

McConnell was greeted upon his arrival at 
the Boston Statler-Hilton with a telegram 
from Governor Brown informing him of his 
reappointment, and a telephone call from 
the Journal in Los Angeles. 

It was a happy commissioner the Journal 
interviewed in the early morning hours of 
Saturday. He said he was pleased to be hon- 
ered with reappointment and delighted with 
the opportunity to serve a second 4-year term 
and under Governor Brown. He said he 
hoped to do the best job of his ability. 

California's commissioner brings to the 
position a wealth of experience in the busi- 
ness of insurance. With a father and grand- 
father preceding him in the business, Com- 
missioner McConnell boasts a colorful and 
widely diversified experience: office boy in 
his father’s general and local agency busi- 
nesses during school vacations; special agent 
in the workmen’s compensation field of 
California; operation of his father’s local 
agency upon the elder McConnell’s death: 
practice of insurance law; property—liabil- 
ity—life—accident and health company 
executive, and years of legislative activity at 
Sacramento. 

Commissioner McConnell retired as vice 
president and general counsel, and member 
of the board of directors, of the Pacific Em- 
ployers and its affiliated companies of Los 
Angeles in 1954 after 13 years in those posi- 
tions, has been active in the Republican 
Party in California, served 4 years as a 
member of the Beverly Hills City Council. 
which named him mayor for a 1-year term. 

Born in New Orleans, La., April 6, 1895, 
Brit“ McConnell is a descendant of over a 
century of insurance in his family. His 
father, William L. McConnell, was originally 
with the Ferd Marks Insurance Agency in 
New Orleans, and later a partner in the 
general agency firm of Vreeland & McCon- 
nell, which represented a number of fire com- 
panies and the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. Later, the 
elder McConnell was actively engaged in the 
business of insurance in California moving 
to this State in 1910 because of his wife's 
health. 

The choice of Governor Brown for reap- 
pointment. in addition had a grandfather, 
Cyrus King Drew, that was engaged in the 
local agency business at Evansville, Ind., an 
uncle, also named Cyrus King Drew, who was 
a prominent insurance editor and publisher 
in the Mountain States and the west coast, 
and has a cousin, John P. Breeden, retired 
vice president in charge of Corroon & Reyn- 
olds’ operations on the west coast, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

McConnell was educated in the grammar 
schools of New Orleans and upon migration 
of the family to Los Angeles graduated from 
Manual Arts High School. He completed his 
education at Hastings College of Law of the 
University of California in San Francisco, 
receiving his LL.B. in 1924. 

Prior to the completion of his educational 
background, McConnell joined the State 
Workmen's Compensation Fund at San Fran- 
cisco in 1914, traveling the Sacramento Val- 
ley as special agent, which included all 
phases of the early days of workmen’s com- 
pensation in California—from rating through 
auditing, to the handling of claims and ap- 
peatances before the industrial accident 
commission, He served in this era prior to 
World War I with such famous figures in 
the insurance business as Claude Fellows, 
late founder of the Associated Indemnity, 
Dan Burbank, late insurance attorney of 
California, William Leslie, formerly general 
manager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, Joe Gallagher, manager of the 
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State fund, and John Cornwell, Los An- 
geles manager of the State fund. 

His career was interrupted by service in 
World War I overseas with the machinegun 
division of the 361st Infantry Regiment of 
the Qlst Division, under Capt. Frank P, 
Doherty, later promoted to major and now a 
famous lawyer and Republican leader of Los 
Angeles. He was injured in the Argonne 
battle September 28, 1918, hospitalized in 
France, New York, Camp Kearney, and Let- 
terman Hospital at the Presidio in San Fran- 
Cisco—and honorably discharged in August 
1920, carrying the injuries sustained in ac- 
tion to the present day, 

Upon his discharge from the Army, he 
returned to the employ of the State Fund 
and during that time studied law and ad- 
mitted to practice in 1924. Shortly after his 
admission to practice, the death of his 
rather called him to Los Angeles to take over 
the prominent local agency that had been 
Operated under his father’s name, William L, 
McConnell, in Los Angeles. 

He continued the local agency until his 
Practice of law had been established and 
then disposed of the business, He then es- 
tablished the general practice of law at Los 
Angeles, specializing in insurance work until 
1941, when he turned over his practice to 
J. L. Kearney, an old friend and associate in 
the State Fund, to become vice president and 
general counsel and member of the board of 
directors of the Pacific Employers. 

„Brit“ McConnell is prominently known 
among his colleagues as the elder states- 
man in the field of workmen's compensation 
law in California, as well as executive admin- 
istration on the company side. While in the 
Practice of law, McConnell was also an execu- 
tive officer and director, and active in the 
administration of the life and disability 
business of the Unity Mutual Life & Accident 
Of Los Angeles. 

He is recognized as one of the principal 
authors of the McBride-Grunsky Rate 


With the exception of a handful of diehards, 
all in the industry describe him as the great- 
in California insurance history. Even 
those who bitterly opposed his candidacy 4 
Years ago are now in complete agreement 
of his exceptional stature as the top com- 
Missioner of California. 

Further, the past 4 years has noted his 
Prestige on the national scene. From the 
beginning his leadership in the NAIC has 
been in constant evidence. As a result, news 
of his reappointment is reported to have 
Spread a ray of sunshine over the current 
deliberations of the NAIC in Boston. 

All hands in the insurance industry ap- 
Plauded Governor Brown's statesmanlike 
decision to retain Commissioner McConnell 
for a second 4-year term, in face of the fact 
that they are of different political beliefs. 
It is believed that the Governor recognized 
the stature of Commissioner McConnell and 
Concluded that his reappointment was. best 
for California, its insurance industry and 
the insurance-buying public. 

Insurance people were jubilant in averring 
that by this decison Governor Brown’s pres- 
tige has been enhanced in business circles 
Such as no other Democratic Governor in 
Californin's history. 

In the brief interim since announcement 
Of the appointment, industry leaders in 
California were formulating plans for a 
Public salute to the Governor and Com- 

r McConnell. Tentative plans call 
for public events both in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 
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Week in Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED 


SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
session of Congress marks the ninth 
year in which Mrs. Schwengel and I have 
been hosts to the students of Iowa col- 
leges who participate in the “Week in 
Washington” program. 

We sponsor this program for political 
interns in cooperation with the Iowa 
Center for Education and Politics at the 
State University of Iowa. Each year we 
welcome 10 students—5 Democrats 
and 5 Republicans—who spend a week 
in the Capital as our guests, They come 
in pairs and during the week that they 
are with us, they follow a full schedule 
which exposes them to as much govern- 
ment and politics at the Federal level 
as we can cram into 5% days. 

Up until now we have entertained 82 
students and 14 political science instruc- 
tors. It has been a gratifying experience 
for us, and from the reports we receive, 
we know that it has contributed to the 
educations of these young people who 
haye come here to attend sessions of the 
House and Senate; sit in on committee 
hearings; attend agency briefings; visit 
the Supreme Court to hear decisions; 
look in at the national headquarters of 
their political party; talk with congres- 
sional leaders and get first-hand knowl- 
edge of how a congressional office is 


run. 

After each set of students has shared 
this experience, they write reports which 
they file with the Iowa Center for Educa- 
tion in Politics. I receive copies of these 
reports, and the collection through the 
years speaks eloquently for the value of 
the program. 

During the week of April 25-30, our 
guests were Philip Miller, Democrat, of 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa; 
and Clark McNeal, Jr., Republican, of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

A copy of Clark McNeal's report has 
been received and I feel that it should 
be brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues so that they will know about the 
reaction of these students to the experi- 
ence and the program. 

This is an eloquent testimony to 
democracy in action. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I ask that the report 
appear in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The report follows: 

Apri. 1, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHWENGEL: The past 
week has been one of a mixture of pleasure, 
interest, and inspiration. It has combined 
the process of learning with a realization 
and reverence for the work of our Govern- 
ment and the heritage which is ours as a 
country. The process by which our knowl- 
edge from a book comes to life as an ex- 
perience is actually the difference between 
knowing and understanding. It is this con- 
cept of understanding which has grown in 
us through your generous hospitality and 
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Personal concern for increased awareness in 
future citizens. In ght of my brief ex- 
posure to the Federal Government and its 
many operations, I should like to offer a 
few observations that have made indelible 
impressions upon me. 

As I come to the end of a visit with 
Congressman ScHwENGEL in Washington, I 
think that the singularly most important 
gain I can count is the realization of ex- 
periencing brifly the world of actual, prac- 
tical politics. Although many authors try 
to portray the world and processes of the 
Supreme Court, no author can re-create an 
actual presence of the Court in session. 
Similarly many portray the Russian officials 
in their writings, but nothing can take the 
place of actually visiting the Russian Em- 
bassy and talking first-hand with a person 
who has grown to know two cultures and 
serves as a representative of his own country 
in our country. No author can re-create the 
overwhelming reverence one experiences when 
he stands in the same halls that our fore- 
fathers stood when times of crisis inspired 
some of the greatest thoughts and oratory 
that has ever been known to man. These ex- 
perlences can never be gained second-hand. 
These are the experiences that Con; 
ScHWENGEL has made it possible for me to 
experience that I might gain increased in- 
terest in a country that does belong to me, 
and a country that demands the highest of 
each citizen, 

I have also mentioned that I was per- 
mitted to gain an insight into the practical 
side of politics. There have been so many 
reports, most of which are usually unfound- 
ed, of the corruptness and selfishness of our 
98 I think that I have often had 
such an pression myself as I in 
from the outside. However, I n that it 
would behoove us all to look at the deyotion 
with which the vast majority of our Con- 
gressmen serve their charges. I haye seen 
personally the overloaded schedule which 
Congressman ScHWENGEL fills effectively, 
e 
no e life of ease it is popularly portra; 
to be. o 
technical work that a Congressman must do. 
Congressmen must be extremely knowledg- 
able in order -to understand and criticize 
legislation. The business of state is chal- 
lenging and complicated, it is not a job for 
pretty boys and amateurs. Yet how many 
times have voters been forced to choose be- 
tween the lesser of two evils whose names 
appear on a ballot? Everyone has always 
said that a common man could do the busi- 
ness of state—this is a grave mistake—a man 
can be common as we basically all are; but 
he must be dedicated, and in being dedicated, 
the man is no longer common. Finally with 
regard to the practical side of politics, I 
have observed that the game of politics itself 
often impedes the flow of good objective 
legislation. This is extremely serious. It 
has been pointed out to me by Congressman 
ScHWENGEL that there are many difficulties 
in school administration in the District. of 
Columbia. In such instances as in many 
others, there is no room for shortsightedness 
and undue extremism. While one must be 
attentive to minute detall, a Congressman 
must be farseeing and ready to act in cases 
of necessity. It is the marriage of a philoso- 
phy to a technology which constitutes effec- 
tive democratic government; too great an 
emphasis on either philosophy or technology 
produces a distortion of the system and en- 
dangers its operation. We exist as people 
and must legislate to facilitate our physical 
needs, but we must be quick to guard against 

t upon our ideas of freedom and 
individual liberty. 

In closing my evaluation of the “Week in 
Washington Program” is that of a sound in- 


` 
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vestment in the future of the United States. 
The week in W: shall always remain 
as one of the unforgettable experiences of 
my life. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARK E. MCNEAL. 


What Freedom Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
special pleasure for me to inform our 
colleagues in the Congress that the win- 
ner of the 16th annual voice of demo- 
cracy national broadcast scriptwriting 
contest, sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, is 
a young man I am proud to claim as a 
constituent, Richard John Behrens of 
Westfield, NJ. 

Mr. Behrens’ script on the subject, 
“What Freedom Means to Me,” won this 
student at Holy Trinity High School in 
Westfield first place in a national com- 
petition of considerable prestige. His 
victory has also won for him a $5,000 
college scholarship—an award which, 
judging from the high quality of his 
script, he will put to very good use. 

Indicative of the importance of this 
scriptwriting contest, Mr. Speaker, is the 
fact that it is sponsored by the FVW 
with the cooperation of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters and the State 
association of broadcasters, and is en- 
dorsed by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed the contest 
of its approved list of national contests 
and activities for 1962-63. 

Since Richard Behrens’ script is de- 
voted to a subject which is fundamental 
to everything we are trying to do here 
in Congress, and because this script is an 
outstanding example of the developing 
ideas of young people on the edge of 
adulthood and responsible citizenship, I 
feel certain our colleagues will be in- 
terested in reading it. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include it herewith: 
WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Richard John Behrens) 


In the life of our Republic, perhaps no 
word has been more abused than freedom. 
This mistreatment is at least partly caused 
by a faulty interpretation of what freedom 
really is. Let us then, examine some of the 
imperatives of the word Itself. 

Freedom is a concept, not a commodity. 
It is an intangible idea whose residence is 
the minds and hearts of enlightened men. 
Since freedom is an abstraction, when we 
possess it we are not fully aware of it. Free- 
dom's presence is never as obvious as its 
absence. Freedom is also relative. By that 
I mean, the concept of freedom varies from 
person to person. A prisoner in solitary 
confinement might believe he possesses 
freedom if he is let into the yard. A prisoner 
in the yard might think freedom exists on 
the other side of the wall. In an oppressed 
society, people believe that freedom exists 
in another class with a few more privileges. 
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On and on we go until we reach the ultimate; 
a society in which all its citizens have com- 
plete freedom. 

In our own country we have many political 
freedoms. But it is not a utopian state. 
Our freedoms are balanced, personal privi- 
leges against public freedoms. We may then 
say that, in our country, the thing we call 
freedom, is actually a balanced relative ab- 
straction; the public good weighed against 
the private good. 

Not only has the word freedom been mis- 
interpreted, but it has been used by egotist- 
ical individuals to their own ends. In spite 
of these individuals we have produced many 
documents which express a basic character- 
istic in human nature; that feeling is man's 
desire for freedom. This freedom cannot be 
handed down from generation to generation, 
it must periodically be renewed and con- 
stantly be guarded. But to keep this most 
valuable of franchises we must fulfill all the 
corresponding obligations freedom brings 
with it. We must not treat this privilege 
lightly, or we will lose it; for besides being 
a privilege, freedom is a challenge. This 
ever-present challenge has been met many 
times in the past with such documents as the 
Declaration of Independence and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. And yet, because 
some men have taken our precious freedom 
and used it as a hayen, and defied the prin- 
ciples it stands for, repeatedly, other men 
must renew it by fighting, even dying if 
necessary, so we may continue to display our 
freedom as an example for the rest of hu- 
manity to behold and strive for. 

Every day each of us in this country exer- 
cises his freedom more often than does the 
average citizen of a Soviet-bloc nation in a 
whole year. We say prayers. Every day we 
thank God for giving us this privitege of 
freedom. We vote in elections, read honest 
newspapers, listen to a free radio, go or come 
as we choose. Yes, we certainly are on dis- 
play with all our liberties. But we are rep- 
resentatives of another kind, also. We are 
ambassadors of responsibility. Not only do 
we have the liberty of free election, but the 
obligation of being informed and patriotic 
citizens and voting intelligently in those 
elections. 

Finally, as we look at our many freedoms, 
we become appreciative, exalted, and assured. 
Apreciative that we were chosen to receive 
this gift, exalted that we have been so hon- 
ored, and assured in the knowledge that it 
will continue, for freedom is as strong as its 
folowers, they are its strength. We are am- 
bassadors of reason, responsibility, and right- 
eousness faithfully fulfilling our obligation 
to this privilege, so we may look forward to 
many more generations of this balanced 
relative abstraction we so cherish. 

Many of my foregoing remarks are ideal- 
istic, and these freedoms do not necessarily 
exist all at once in one man or one place. 
But they do represent what they desire as a 
people and as a culture. Although our free- 
dom hasn't been refined to its utmost, yet 
our seeking of freedom is dynamic, we're 
always improving, So that our endeavors, 
with God's help, will prevail. 


Congress Should Restore Allotments for 
Servicemen’s Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
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Career Compensation Act of 1949 with 
respect to the payment of quarters allow- 
ances to enlisted members in the Armed 
Forces. 

My bill seeks to correct a grave injus- 
tice that has been done to dependents and 
the immediate families of servicemen. 
The injustice, to be sure, was not com- 
mitted intentionally, but it exists never- 
theless and many of these dependents are 
now suffering the consequences. 

On July 10, 1962, Public Law 87-531 
was enacted by Congress to amend cer- 
tain sections of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 and the Dependents Assist- 
ance Act of 1950. These changes went 
into effect on January 1, 1963. The 
major change is that under the new law 
noncommissioned officers in all branches 
of our Armed Forces, having 4 years of 
service or more, are no longer required 
to have a class Q allotment in effect for 
their dependents. In other words, the 
law gives the serviceman full authority 
for the disposition of his pay. If he so 
desires, he may arrange for continued 
direct payment to his dependents; if he 
chooses not to do so, he need not make 
such arrangements. 

Since December 31, 1962, all class Q 
allotments have been terminated, except 
for certain enlisted members in the lower 
grades. The result is that many of the 
men in service failed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for their dependents 
to receive the allotments they have been 
getting in the past. In recent weeks, I 
have received several complaints from 
the wives of servicemen who have young 
children and are dependent on these 
allotments for their subsistence. 

What can such families do? In an 
information sheet prepared by one of the 
military services, we are told that the 
dependent may contact the serviceman’s 
unit commander. If the serviceman, 
having been counseled, refuses to furnish 
direct support or initiate a class E allot- 
ment, “he renders himself subject to dis- 
ciplinary action, including reduction to a 
grade in which a class Q allotment is 
mandatory and may be initiated without 
his consent.” 

This creates a difficult administrative 
problem for the military services and 
much unnecessary work. But the worst 
part of it is that the services can only try 
to impress the servicemen with the need 
for providing assistance to their families, 
they can take certain disciplinary action 
against men who refuse to do so, but they 
cannot force them to provide support. 
This is something that only a civil court 
can do. 

In some communities, I understand, 
such families are turning for help to 
local welfare organizations and the Red 
Cross. Women with small children are 
becoming desperate in their efforts to 
make ends meet, after having been de- 
prived of support. Some of these people 
have told me of their plight in person, 
others have written to me. I should like 
to quote from a letter of a woman in my 
district, who writes: 

Previous to January 1, I was receiving 
$137.10 regularly on the 5th day of each 
month. I had been receiving a regular allot- 
ment check for the past 9 years. Since the 
new ruling on allotments for dependents of 
servicemen, which was recently passed, my 
checks have been discontinued. 
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I received an American Express check on 
February 5 in the amount of $100, and at 
that time I wrote to my husband's com- 
manding officer requesting him to make ar- 
rangements for a definite and regular pay- 
ment. I have not received an: since 
February 6. I understand it is entirely up to 
my husband to determine how much I am 
to receive and that it is his responsibility to 
See that it is sent to me. 

This seems unfair to me because, after all, 
I do have a small son (age 10) to support, a 
home to operate, and bills to pay. I must 
have a definite amount to plan on in order 
to meet my obligations. I know of several 
Other servicemen’s wives who are faced with 
the same problem. If our husbands do not 
choose to send us money, we have to worry 
about how we are to pay our bills. 


If this situation becomes widespread, 
and I fear that it may, it can create great 
havoc in many families and lead to 
tragedies where the greatest victims will 
be the young children. This was not the 
intention of Congress when the law was 
enacted last year. Congress was simply 
trying to raise the quarters allowance 
for certain members of the Armed Forces 
and noncommissioned officers were given 
the freedom to provide voluntarily for 
their dependents without arbitrary ac- 
tion on the part of the Government, 

meant well, but human nature 
being what it is, it did not work out so 
Well for the families of these men. For 
reasons of their own, many of the men 
have terminated their assistance with 
srg result that their e e their wives 
children, are now ering great 
hardship 


In view of the fact that Congress, di- 
reetly or indirectly, was instrumental in 
bringing this situation about, I believe 
that immediate steps should be taken 
by Congress to rectify the situation. 
With every day's delay the problem will 
Erow bigger and more difficult. The old 
system of mandatory allotments should 
be restored at once before disruption sets 
in with many families and tragedies en- 
sue 


It is the purpose of my bill to restore 
the system of mandatory allotments for 
dependents of military personnel as it 
existed prior to January 1, 1953. Con- 
gress has made a mistake and should rec- 
Ognize it as such and correct it. I ap- 
Peal to all my colleagues to request this 
Correction before they are deluged with 
letters from families telling of their 
hardships. I appeal to the House Armed 
Services Committee, to whom my bill has 
been referred, to consider this bill in the 
Nature of emergency legislation and to 
act on it at once. 


Priscners of the Communist Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 
Mr, BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
one basic flaw above all others in the 


tration’s foreign policy, it is the 
reluctance to admit that communism is a 
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worldwide movement, with headquarters 
in Moscow, that is relentlessly enslaving 
the peoples of formerly free nations. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe whose 
homelands have been betrayed into the 
Communist empire, are nothing but 
chattels, sold into slavery by a Western 
world which conveniently looked the 
other way when the Red empire 
advanced, 

Many of those people managed to find 
freedom in the United States, but their 
hearts still ache for those they left be- 
hind. No wonder they are puzzled by 
this country’s policy of diplomatic silence 
on the question of liberation for the cap- 
tive nations of Eastern Europe. No won- 
der they have been encouraged and 
gladdened by the action of the Indiana 
General Assembly which adopted a reso- 
lution on Captive Nations Week. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the policies of our 
Government recently have been based 
upon the proposition that we must reach 
certain accommodations with the enemy, 
and this entails, very often, skirting 
around some of the more delicate issues, 
such as the restoration of freedom to the 
enslaved peoples of Europe. Nowhere 
has that policy been more obvious than 
in our refusal, so far, to come to the aid 
of those imprisoned in the Communist 
satellite of Cuba, now classified as a cap- 
tive nation. 

It is significant, I believe, that the 
State of Indiana has seen fit to recognize 
the need to free the once free nations if 
we are to live up to our belief in freedom 
for all. 

In this regard,-I would like to include 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star entitled 
*When They Were Free.” 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 24, 1963] 
WHEN Tuer WERE FREE 

Adoption of a Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution by the Indiana General Assembly has 
heartened people of this area whose hearts 
are tied to the unhappy prisoners of the 
Communist empire. 

As far as we know this is the first such 
resolution to be adopted by a State legisla- 
ture. It is inspired by and incorporates a 
resolution adopted by Congress 4 years ago. 
We are very proud that our legislature has 
done this, 


A letter from the Indiana Committee of 
Captive Nations tells of their reaction. 
Here is a sentence from the letter which-best 
expresses it: 

“Right now the captive nations people 
around Indianapolis are so elated over the 
development, and belng anxious to show their 
thanks for America having taken them in and 
also wishing to try to awaken the country 
to the dire threat, are hard at work putting 
together a musical skit showing folk dancers 
in native costumes as they enjoyed life when 
they were free.” 

The committee’s plan suggests that a gen- 
uine cultural treat may be in the making. 

But what is this dire threat to which the 
committee would awaken us? In the past 
weck, while the Indiana committee was 
launching this planning, the national group, 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
was. making calls on Members of Congress 
and the Department of State. Its purpose 
wos to present a momorandum expressing 
the fear that the goal of freedom and inde- 
pendence for the captive nations may be 
drowned in silence. 

The memorandum points to the fact that 
present United States and Western policy 
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toward the Communist empire is to down- 
grade the issue of independence and stress re- 
vival of normal relationships with existing 
regimes, This is supposed to be a more real- 
istic approach, aimed at securing gradual 
toward more humane and rational 
conditions in the captive countries. 

“Unfortunately,” says the memorandum, 
“in the course of this policy the main goal 
of freedom and independence for east-central 
Europe is more and more drowned in silence. 
Absence of meaningful Western political ac- 
tion to promote freedom in east-central Eu- 
rope is bound to generate resignation among 
the captive peoples. And such a resignation 
would have far-reaching negative conse- 
quences to the security of Western 
and the free world in general. The spirit 
of resistance of the captive peoples can be 
maintained by a clear-cut Western commit- 
ment to the purpose of a free east-central 
Europe—in itself a political action produc- 
tive of far-reaching results.” 

Liberation of the captive nations with- 
out war is the objective of this organiza- 
tion, and it is viewed as a realistic one. 
But it is realistic only if the Western na- 
tions and peoples refuse to accept the status 
quo of the captivity of these nations, refuse 
to give the Soviet Union more successes and 
the prestige of silent approval of its brutal 
colonialism. 

The sentence quoted above from the In- 


haps unintentionally, on a note of bitter 
poignancy—“when they were free.” 


by insisting on a forward look to the time 
when they may be free again. By this in- 
sistence alone the Communists will be told 


cure. They never can, as long as the will 
for freedom lives. 


Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19,1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial of 
the Washington Post regarding the pro- 
posed repeal of the Silver Purchase Act 
and a letter I sent regarding the 
editorial: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 28, 1963] 
Tue SILVER DOLLAR 


We have come a long way since William 
Jennings Bryan used to orate about the 
“cross of gold" and demand the acceptance 
of silver as basic to our monetary system 
on a ratio of 16-to-1 with gold. Now Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillon has made a rec- 
ommendation that, if approved by Con- 
gress, will diminish the importance of silver 
by switching from silver certificates to Fed- 
eral reserve notes thus freeing 1.3 billion 
ounces of silver required by law to maintain 
$1 silver certificates in circulation. The 
recommendation is eminently sensible. Mr. 
Dillon points out that the Government’s 
supply of silver for coinage will run out in 
1965 unless it can free for use by the Gov- 
ernment’s mints some of the 13 billion 
ounces now lying useless in vaults. When 
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the Government's supply runs out, it may 
have to buy silver in foreign markets, for 
the domestic production of silver is not suf- 
ficient to meet all demands. 

Some of the silver producing States have 
long maintained a sentimental interest in 
silver dollars, along with a powerful bloc 
in Congress that prevented any moderniza- 
tion of our silver laws. The silver dollar is 
about as obsolete as the arguments of the 
silver bloc, and sentiment is strong for a 
revision of our laws concerned with silver 
in its relation to the monetary system. If 
something is not done, Mr. Dillon suggested 
even graver threats to silver coinage ahead. 
If the Government has to diminish its gold 
reserve still further by purchasing silver 
abroad, we may be faced with a common 
European expedient of using other cheaper 
metals. The silver bloc would hate the 
thin jingle of aluminum dimes and quar- 
ters. To forestall that hazard, let the silver 
laws be revised. 

Marcu 21, 1963, 
Eprror, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
1515 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It was a great pleasure for me 
to return to Washington and have the bene- 
fit of the generally fine editorial policy of 
the Post. However, the traditional aspira- 
tions for spring’s first day turned to ashes 
this morning upon reading the editorial en- 
titled, “The Silver Dollar.” 

I am sure that if more research had been 
spent on the proposed demonetization of 
silver, more than half the truth would have 
appeared in the editorial. Even a few min- 
utes of reflection would have cleared up the 
confusion of silver dollars with silver cer- 
tiflcates. Perhaps some study of the silver 
situation would have given the author of 
this unfortunate editorial some arguments, 
other than the ad hominen references to 
William Jennings Bryan and the bogeyman 
silver bloc, for the Treasury bill to replace 
silver certificates with Federal Reserve notes. 

At the risk of being labeled the sole sur- 
viving representative of the powerful silver 
bloc in Congress, I would like to briefly point 
out some of the rational arguments against 
the Treasury Department’s proposal in H.R. 
4413. Silver has traditionally been, in this 
country, and in almost every other civilized 
nation, a monetary metal. The present drive 
to substitute currency that has 100 percent 
silver backing with notes which will have 
but 25 percent gold backing is aimed at 
complete demonetization of gold as well as 
silver, The recent spectacular rise in the 
price of silver has given a lever to the pro- 
ponents of a completely managed currency 
system. However, I am disappointed that 
our Treasury's reaction is only one of panic, 
rather than reason. 

Silver production now has but a 12 to 1 
ratio with gold. The monetary price of sil- 
ver at $1.29 per ounce represents an approxi- 
mate ratio to gold of 27 to 1. Rather than 
irretrievably retire silver certificates, a more 
sensible approach would be to place the 
monetary value of silver in a more realistic 
relation to gold. I have suggested to the 
Banking and Currency Committee that a 
monetary value of $1.38 for silver would be 
a sound move at this time, This would 
inyolve no mechanical problems at all, since 
the monetary price of the silver in our coins 
is $1.38. 

To replace $2 billion in silver certificates 
with Federal Reserve notes would cost the 
American taxpayer more than $50 million 
per year, since 75 percent of the backing for 
Federal Reserve notes is in the form of col- 
lateral, upon which the United States pays 
interest. It costs the taxpayer nothing to 
keep silver certificates in circulation; rather 
the Treasury has realized an economic 
profit on them every year since the enact- 
ment of the Silver Purchase Act. 
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The history of silver legislation is clouded 
with too much emotion. I believe it is time 
that the Congress approach the problem ra- 
tionally and that is why I would like to see 
the Post apply its policy of thoroughness 
and objectivity to this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


The Cotton Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Tribune of March 19 editorialized 
on Congressman PAuL FINDLEY’S pro- 
posal to resolve the cotton mess. I 
suggest that my colleagues read this 
editorial. 

It follows: 

THE COTTON MESS 


Economic absurdities and contradictions 
show up at every twist and turn in the 
jerry-built maze of unlikely political devices 
that make up the farm program. That's 
why we agree with President Kennedy when, 
in a masterpiece of understatement, he tells 
Congress, The time has come to fashion a 
sound and enduring national policy for cot- 
ton.” 

Over nearly three decades taxpayers have 
spent billions of dollars to help cotton farm- 
ers by guaranteeing them good prices, subsi- 
dizing exports to keep American cotton mov- 
ing in world markets, buying and storing sur- 
pluses, and paying premium prices for cotton 
products. Since the late 1920's, world cotton 
production has doubled. Yet, in the same 
period the U.S. share of these markets has 
dropped from 56 percent to about 30 percent 
and is continuing to fall off sharply. 

Because domestic cotton prices are guar- 
anteed at much higher levels than those of 
producers abroad, our textile mills have been 
priced out of foreign markets and are losing 
domestic customers to substitute fibers and 
imported cotton products made by their for- 
eign competitors who can buy our cotton at 
a discount export price. National cotton 
acreage is down to the minimum permitted 
by law. Yet by next August the Govern- 
ment will own a 10 million bale surplus of 
cotton, valued at about $1.6 billion, the 
biggest stockpile since 1957. By March 1, 
5.6 million bales of the 14.7 million bale 
1962 crop was already in Federal price 
shelters. 

And what does Mr. Kennedy propose as 
a more sound and enduring plan? Why, 
another subsidy. In addition to the farm 
and export subsidies now being paid, there 
is to be a subsidy to enable domestic mills 
to buy cotton more cheaply and boost con- 
sumption by lowering prices of their products 
to domestic consumers. 

Representative PAVL FINDLEY, Republican 
of Illinois, a member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, offers a plan that appears 
to have considerably more merit than this 
extra dosage of patent medicine suggested by 
the administration, Mr. FINDLEY would get 
the Government completely out of the cotton 
business in 3 years by selling the surplus 
back to the farmers who produced it. 

Farmers would be offered the opportunity 
t buy surplus cotton at prices sufficiently 
attractive to provide a reasonable profit upon 
resale. In return, they would agree not to 
grow any cotton. During the 3-year transi- 
tional period required to work off the surplus, 
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price supports would be gradually lowered 
to world price levels and planting restric- 
tions would be gradually eased. 

After 3 years, planting restrictions would 
be eliminated and price supports set at levels 
high enough to prevent disaster but low 
enough to let markets at home and abroad 
adjust supply and demand. 

Contrast this with what the President pro- 
poses, which is for taxpayers to continue to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually to keep raw cotton prices high, and 
then lay out more millions to force prices 
back down after the cotton leaves the farm. 
Obviously, Representative Frvpiey’s plan 
would be immeasurably more sound and en- 
during if Congress can be persuaded to 
try it. 


Fifth Columns in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Washington Star article by Mr. Gould 
Lincoln carried some very interesting 
highlights of a speech by former Post- 
master General James A. Farley. As 
chairman of the board for the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., Mr. Farley has con- 
siderable knowledge of the international 
scene and is particularly conversant with 
the problems of Latin America. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Farley’s clear statement of 
Communist methods and goals will be of 
particular interest to the House and, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert the 
article “Fifth Columns in Latin America” 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

FIFTH COLUMNS IN LATIN AMERICA 

This country has gone a far piece down the 
road for peace. It will go farther—even if 
it has to fight for it, as it has in two World 
Wars and in the Korean war. Former Post- 
master General James A. Farley, the late 
President Frankiin D. Roosevelt's right-hand 
man during the latter's first two administra- 
tions, speaking in Chicago Friday to the Ex- 
ecutives’ Club, warned, however, that this is 
no time to be lulled to inaction by Commu- 
nist propaganda. He commented that un- 
fortunately “there are well-meaning Ameri- 
cans who unwittingly assist” the Commu- 
nists in trying to break down the will of the 
American people to resist. “They argue,” said 
Mr. Farley, “that this is a time of greatest 
danger, and therefore greatest care must be 
taken. This is certainly true, but there is a 
vast difference between taking care and tak- 
ing to the woods.” 

Mr. Farley likened the Communist opera- 
tion since World War I to that of a python 
throwing its coils around helpless free peo- 
ples, first of Central Europe, moving on to 
Asia and the Middle East, and now to Latin 
America. And he said: “All the committee 
reports in the world will not wash away the 
lines on the map; and the lines on the map, 
as certainly as the calendar on the wall, in- 
dicate this country is under attack. I had 
no higher formal education but I have had 
extensive dealings with American statemen 
for nearly half a century—enough to defy 
any professor who tries to peddle the non- 
sense that the Communist occupation and 
arming of Cuba is not a threat to the secu- 
rity of the United States and therefore to 
the whole free world. In my opinion, that 
menace must be removed. To remove it 
world war III may have to be risked; and for 
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Myself Iam prepared to take that risk. But 
the decision is not mine. That decision 
rests with the loneliest man in the world— 
the President of the United States.” Ad- 
mitting that these decisions are “agonizing.” 
Mr Farley urged the American people to as- 
sure the President they will back him in 
any decision he may make. 

DOUBTS REDS 


Mr. Farley made it clear he takes little 
Stock in the oft-reported desire of Nikita 
Khrushchev, the Russian premier, for 
“peaceful coexistence." Communists, he 
Said, are not going to abandon a technique 
Which has proved so successful—the tech- 
nique of fifth column operations and sub- 
Version, and show of force. And getting di- 
rectly to the Cuban situation, Mr. Farley 
told his audience: “Before the world, the 
United States proved that the Kremlin lied 
when it stated there were no atomic weapons 
(of long range) in Cuba. Finally, even the 
Reds had to admit they lied. But if the 
Reds lied about putting the weapons into 
Cuba, can any one believe them when they 
Say they have taken them out? Or would 
you take their word that they will not put 
them back?” As Mr. Farley commented: “Do 
you need a committee to tell you what they 
intend?" 


Portugal Deserves Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Clay report on foreign aid urged that 
every effort should be made to reduce 
assistance to foreign countries in return 
for base rights. The report specifically 
Mentioned Portugal, and this mention 
Was in error. The State Department 
Corrected the error in a statement by 
Lincoln White, the Department press of- 
ficer, who pointed out that Portugal had 
never asked nor received compensation 
for the Azores bases. The Associated 

story was printed in the Washing- 
ton Post on March 27, 1963, and. the 
Washington Evening Star commented 
on the correction editorially on March 
29, 1963. I believe the store and edi- 
torial should be brought to the attention 
of the Members. Few countries, even 
allies, do anything for nothing, and 
Portugal should have full credit for its 
generosity. 

The story and editorial follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1963] 
Unrrep States DENIES PayInGc PORTUGAL FOR 
Base 

The State Department, taking issue with 
Part of the Clay report on foreign aid, yester- 
day said the United States does not pay 
Portugal for U.S, base rights in the Azores. 

A foreign aid advisory: committee, headed 
by Gen. Lucius D, Clay, said in a report is- 
Sued over the weekend: 

“Every effort should be made to reduce 
assistance to foreign countries in return for 
these (base) rights, especially Spain and 
Portugal, which are already more than ade- 
quately compensated.” 

State Department Press Officer Lincoln 
White said that Portugal has not asked for 
or received U.S. aid in return for the Azores- 
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base rights granted to the United States since 
1961. The United States is currently seeking 
a renewal of the rights. 

White said Marshall plan aid to Portugal 
ended in 1951, arms help extended to Portu- 
gal is due to her membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and surplus- 
food ald to Portugal is a program carried out 
by voluntary relief agencies. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 
29, 1963] 
ERROR ON PORTUGAL 

Speaking through Press Officer Lincoln 
White, the State Department has made a 
timely correction of an error in the Clay 
Committee's report on foreign aid. The error 
is the report's statement that Portugal has 
already been more than adequately, compen- 
sated for the base rights it has granted the 
United States in the Azores. 

Actually, as Mr. White has explained, the 
Portuguese have neither asked for nor re- 
ceived any compensation in connection with 
this important understanding between them 
and our own country. It is unfortunate that 
the Clay Committee has suggested otherwise 
at a time when there are delicate negotia- 
tions to renew the rights Lisbon granted 
years ago without asking a nickel for them. 

In the circumstances, the State Depart- 
ment has done well to set the record straight. 
What must be hoped for is that the Portu- 
guese will understand that the error in the 
Committee’s report was a sort of slip of the 
pen, Certainly it should have no bearing on 
current talks to keep America in the Azores 
for the defense of the free world. 


The Case for the Cold War Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, a 
strong argument in favor of recognition 
of the services rendered by post-Korean 
veterans is made by Mr. Felix Putter- 
man, the national legislative director of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 
In an article in the February 1963 issue 
of the organization’s publication, Mr. 
Putterman ably presents the case of the 
cold war veterans and the need for a 
GI bill of rights for such veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to com- 
mend this article to the attention of my 
colleagues and urge their serious reflec- 
tion of this proposal. The article reads 
as follows: 

THE CASE FoR THE COLD War VETERANS 

The other day the Army awarded the Air 
Medal, a high honor indeed, to a noncom 
for giving ald to casualties while in helicop- 
ter flight over combat areas in south Viet- 
nam. While this was still another incident 
in a long series of quiet American bravery in 
the sullen swampland and jungles of south- 
east Asia, it serves as a reminder that this 
is still a part of what is euphemistically 
called peacetime duty. 

Hardly a week goes by without an an- 
nouncement of casualties and deaths among 
U.S. servicemen on the hot front of the cold 
war, Yet as far as recognition and benefits 
are concerned, there is no distinction made 
between garrison duty here at home and 
service abroad on this razoredge exposed 
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nerve of the struggle between freedom and 
t y: 
President Kennedy has taken an initial 
step in asking the Congress for legislative 
authority to award medals, the Medal of 
Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, Navy 
Cross, Air Force Cross, and Silver Star, now 
restricted to heroic service In active combat 
with an enemy of the United States during 
wartime, Such legislation is consistent with 
the President’s action of last April when 
Mr. Kennedy issued an Executive order to 
establish eligibility for the award of the 
Purple Heart to cold war casualties, 

Many distinctions are drawn by the Gov- 
ernment based upon the supposed differ- 
ences besween hot and cold war duty. Among 
these are a number that are artificial and 
arbitrary at best. — 

Servicemen carrying out the national com- 
mitment in Berlin, on the armistice line in 
Korea, in Laos, and the agony of Vietnam 
cannot purchase national service life insur- 
ance. If they lose a limb, they are not 
eligible for the special automobile available 
to World War IT and Korean veterans. The 
benefits of a GI bill are as yet unattainable. 
Their eligibility for service-connected dis- 
ability compensation is severely limited by 
much stricter presumptions of preservice fit- 
ness than predecessors of Korea and World 
War II. After discharge, veterans of Viet- 
nam, Berlin, et cetera, are not eligible for 
the same pension given war veterans totally 
and permanently disabled by reason of non- 
service-connected cause. 

Apparently, the Government's distinction 
between hot and cold war has not inhibited 
insurance companies. There have been a 
number of complaints from parents and 
widows that policies held on deceased sons 
and spouses are not being paid because the 
death occurred on a hazardous mission over- 
seas. An insurance company refused to pay 
double indemnity for an accidental death to 
the widow of a warrant officer lost in a trans- 
port crash in Laos 2 years ago. A number of 
dependents have been trapped in this whip- 
lash between the Government's artificial dis- 
tinction of what comprises wartime duty and 
the private insurance companies’ strict views 
on accidental death. 

Obviously, the situation beggars a sensible, 
rational, and humane solution. The Con- 
gress can take a constructive step in the 
right direction by adopting the President's 
proposal on awards. The logical next step 
would be an adjustment of our entire 
schedule of benefits to bring in deserving 
veterans who have been exposed to hazardous 
duty. The term “hazardous duty” should be 
interpreted in a limited sense so that the 
administration could not be accused of 
creating an all-encompassing Mother Hub- 
bard for every peacetime serviceman. Fin- 
ally, the GI bill for which Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH has been leading a valiant and 
almost lonesome fight should be moved up 
high on the agenda of a Congress which may 
have time on its hands while waiting 
around a goodly portion of next summer for 
the tax bill to be reported out into daylight 
from the inner recesses of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Admittedly the GI bill is expensive—not 
extravagant—but expensive. It is incon- 
ceivable that the talents of our most fiscally 
responsible Members of Congress cannot be 
used for something -positive rather than 
merely being “agin” every spending proposal, 
One contribution would be a GI bill or rights, 
carefully drawn to limit, if mecessary, its 
benefits to those cold war vets enduring the 
hazards of perilous duty while plugging the 
leaky dikes of the free world. 

What is right is right. At the expense 
of some of our finest young men, the Govern- 
ment Treasury and private insurance com- 
panies have been eating their cake and hav- 
ing it as well, 
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The Federal Trade Commission’s Role in 
Regulating Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Retailing Conference of the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Massachusetts, at Amherst, Mass., had as 
its speaker on March 27, Mr. Daniel J. 
Murphy, director of the Bureau of De- 
ceptive Practices, Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Under unanimous consent I 
include Mr. Murphy’s address, entitled 
“The Federal Trade Commission’s Role 
in Regulating Advertising,” in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION'S ROLE IN 
REGULATING ADVERTISING 
(By Daniel J. Murphy) 

It was indeed a pleasure for me to accept 
your kind invitation to appear on this pro- 
gram and to discuss with you the Federal 
Trade Commission and its advertising juris- 
diction. 

Ever since Its organization, nearly a half 
century ago, the Federal Trade Commission 
has engaged in a campaign to eliminate de- 
ceptive advertising. 

Although the Federal Trade Commission 
Act makes no specific reference to false and 
misleading advertising, it was clearly in- 
tended to deal with this problem as one 
aspect of the unfair methods of competition 
against which the law was directed. 

Fortified with a congressional broad power 
to proscribe “unfair methods of competi- 
tion," the Commission, in its early days, de- 
termined that deceptive advertising, because 
of its ability to injure competition, was an 
unfair method of competition. 

This Commission has the widest jurisdic- 
tion of all Federal regulatory bodies over 
advertising. Other Federal agencies have 
restricted jurisdiction over advertising— 
limited to single commodities or particular 
media. The jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, by contrast, is general—extend- 
ing to all media, and, with few exceptions, 
to all commodities. 

It is the only governmental agency, forti- 
fied by statute, equipped by personnel, and 
strengthened by years of experience, with 
adequate procedures and techniques, to per- 
form this most vital responsibility. 

Until 1931, one important question re- 
mained unresolyed—whether the Commis- 
sion could prohibit false advertising when 
there was no showing of competitive injury. 

This basic question was resolved adversely 
to the Commission by the Supreme Court 
in the famous 1931 case, Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Raladam, 283 U.S, 643. 

The Court held that the Commission 
lacked jurisdiction to proceed against false 
advertising where no substantial competi- 
tion, present or potential, was shown to 
have been injured or clearly threatened with 
substantial injury by the advertising sought 
to be prohibited. 

This decision was a severe setback to the 
Commission's enforcement against false ad- 
vertising. Agitation soon developed for 
congressional action to broaden the Com- 
mission’s power in order that it might pro- 
tect the consuming public as well as honest 
competitors. 

These efforts resulted in the passage of 
the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act in 1938. The 
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basic prohibition of section 5 now reads: 
"Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce, and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce, are hereby declared un- 
lawful." (Italic supplied to indicate Wheel- 
er-Lea Amendment.) 

Unfair methods of competition and unfair 
and deceptive acts and practices are not de- 
fined by statute. As a matter of fact, it 
would be impossible to frame definitions 
which would embrace all unfair business 
practices. There is no limit to human in- 
ventiveness in this area. Unfair methods 
and practices are to be determined by inclu- 
sion and exclusion in consideration of the 
experience and progress of business. 

Advertising has had and is having a tre- 
mendous growth. In 1962 approximately 
$12% billion were spent in advertising. 
This is an impressive sum—more than dou- 
ble what was spent in 1950. 

This advertising appeal is thrust directly 
attheconsumer, This tremendous and pow- 
erful force—whether in the form of the 
spoken word on radio, or the pictorial pres- 
entation on television, or the written word 
of the newspapers, or various other methods 
of communication—constitutes an absorbing 
and continuing appeal, many times dra- 
matic and emotional, exhorting and urging 
the defenseless and many times gullible con- 
sumer to buy and use the abundant goods 
and services produced by our complex econ- 
omy. Thus, many luxuries of yesterday be- 
come the necessities of today. 

Just imagine the numbers and kinds of 
advertisements the average consumer is ex- 
posed to. He is subjected in one form or 
another to millions of advertising techniques 
during the course of a year. The written 
word, the spoken word, the pictorial presen- 
tation. This tremendous power of adver- 
tising suggests a tremendous responsibility 
of the advertiser to comply with the law. 

Business and the advertising fraternities 
must universally recognize their responsibili- 
ties of properly and honestly informing the 
consumer of the qualities and value of their 
products, without the use of false and mis- 
leading statements and without disparaging 
observations of competitive products. 

As President Kennedy said in his special 
message to Congress on consumer protection 
in March of 1962, consumers were then the 
only important group in the economy who 
were not effectively organized, and whose 
views were not often heard in the halls of 
government. Since then we have seen a 
quickening interest in consumer problems. 
The President in July of 1962 appointed the 
Consumer Advisory Council to provide Fed- 
eral agencies with advice on broad issues of 
economic policy, on governmental programs 
protecting consumer needs, and on needed 
improvements in flow of consumer research 
material to the public. Representatives of 
22 Federal agencies, including the Federal 
Trade Commission, have been designated to 
aid the council and have had frequent meet- 
ings with it. These meetings serve to bring 
the viewpoint of the consumer more closely 
into the deliberations of the Government 
agencies, and at the same time give the agen- 
cies another outlet toward the consumer 
through which to make known the types of 
service which they are prepared to render. 
Thus the consumer has been advanced to a 
front position In alerting Government agen- 
cles to the problems affecting him. 

The present Congress, in protecting the 
consumers, has already passed new legisla- 
tion and is presently considering additional 
legislation. For example, added protection 
against unsafe or ineffective drugs has been 
provided. 

Senator Hart's truth in packaging bill 
and Senator Dovctas’ truth in lending 
bill are receiving active attention in con- 
gressional committees, to determine whether 
consumers buying goods in packages should 
be provided with more complete information 
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regarding the contents of the packages, and 
whether persons borrowing money or buy- 
ing on credit are being sufficiently advised 
concerning the amount and rate of interest 
or carrying charges. Thus there is lively 
interest on the part of all of us not only in 
full implementation of present consumer 
legislation, but in ascertaining the need for 
additional protection. < 

Consumer organizations and consumer 
groups which in past years may have felt 
like neglected stepchildren now find their 
advice being actively sought and their prob- 
lems affecting them being considered at the 
highest levels of government. 

The Commission, in assuming its great re- 
sponsibilities in this area—apart from its 
formal proceedings—has adopted and em- 
ployed several informal procedures and tech- 
niques in meeting the challenge of false and 
misleading advertising, It must be realized 
that the function of the Commission as an 
administrative agency is not to punish, but 
to educate, explain, and encourage. We seek 
voluntary compliance to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. This is a sound basis for 
understanding and cooperation between 
business and government. 

Under its consent settlement procedure, 
the Commission gives notification of its in- 
tent to issue a complaint, accompanied by 
a proposed complaint and order. The party 
has 10 days in which to decide to accept a 
consent order, and an executed agreement 
embodied in the order must be submitted 
to the Commission within 30 days. 

This agreement may contain a statement 
that it is for settlement purposes and does 
not constitute an admission of guilt. The 
Commission may accept the agreement and 
issue its complaint and decision, including 
the order agreed upon, or it may reject the 
agreement and issue its complaint. 

Trade practice conference rules represent a 
cooperative undertaking between the Com- 
mission and members of an industry to draw 
up a code of conduct for the industry and 
thus obtain industrywide, voluntary compli- 
ance with the laws which the Commission 
administers. 

To further deal with problems on ar in- 
dustrywide basis, a few years ago advertising 
guides were added to the older trade practice 
rules, 

The advertising guides serve a dual pur- 
pose of providing guidance for the members 
of the industry who wish to comply with 
recognized legal standards and providing the 
consumer with the means of recognizing and 
avoiding deceptive sales appeals. 

Generally speaking, guides may be issued 
in one of two forms: (1) Guides which apply 
to specific practices in a particular industry 
such as the advertising guides for cigarettes, 
automobile tires, fallout shelters, shell 
homes, and shoe labeling; (2) guides which 
apply to business practices common to many 
industries such as deceptive pricing, bait 
advertising, guarantees, and guides for ad- 
vertising allowances. 

More recently we adopted and are now 
using a procedure for the issuance of ad- 
visory opinions. These opinions afford assist- 
ance to individual businessmen in inform- 
ing them of the legality of a p course 
of action. On the basis of facts submitted 
by an applicant, the Commission will, where 
practicable, advise him whether the p 
course of action, if pursued, will likely re- 
sult in action by the Commission. Such ad- 
vice, of course, is without prejudice to the 
right of the Commission to reconsider the 
question and to rescind or revoke the advice, 
but the information submitted as the basis 
for the opinion cannot be used against an 
applicant without prior notice and oppor- 
tunity to discontinue the course of action 
pursued in good faith in reliance upon the 
advisory opinion. 

We are now prepared to put into practice 
a procedure which was announced last year 
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for the promulgation of trade regulation 
rules. These rules will “express the experi- 
ence and judgment of the Commission, based 
on facts of which it has knowledge derived 
from studies, reports, investigations, hear- 
ings, and other proceedings, or within official 
notice, concerning the substantive require- 
ments of the statutes which it administers.” 
The procedure for establishing trade regula- 
tion rules provides for the publication of 
proposed rules in the Federal Register, for 
the giving of notice as to when interested 
parties may present written data, views, and 
argument, for holding hesrings, and for all 
Other necessary procedural safeguards. Ad- 
ditionally, when the Commission in an ad- 
Judication relies upon any such trade reg- 
ulation rules, the respondent will be given 
fair hearing on the legality and propriety 
of applying the rule to the particular case. 

We have discussed in brief the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission and some of its pro- 
cedures and techniques, used in its continual 
campaign against false advertising, with its 
ever-changing themes and variations. 

The Commission has made a substantial 
record of accomplishment in this area. 
However, it must be appreciated that the job 
Of policing advertising is too big for any 
Single organization whether governmental 
or private. The Commission needs and ex- 
pects the whole-hearted and active coopera- 
tion of business and the entire advertising 
industry. The consumer must be pro- 
tected—the businessman must be protected. 
All interested parties, therefore, are called 
upon to cooperate in contributing to the 
promotion of an economic system that is fair 
and competitive. 


Part 14: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology on Castro and 
Cuba (January 23, 1963—January 31, 
1963) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
American essayists and poets, James 
Russell Lowell, said something once that 
I feel is apropos today in connection with 
our running controversy with Castro in 
Cuba, as well as his sponsor-dictators, 
Mao Tse-tung and Nikita Khrushchev, of 
Red China and Soviet Russia: “There is 
no good arguing with the inevitable. The 
only argument available with an east 
wind is to put on your greatcoat.” 

Our approach for quite some time now 
appeared to be to engage in a series of 
diplomatic arguments and diplomatic 
discussions with Castro and his hench- 
men, just as it seemed to be our accepted 
method of dealing with Khrushchev and 
his bodyguards. 

In all our diplomatic discussions, it 
appears that we somehow all came out 
on the losing side—even when temporar- 
ily it looked as though we were winning 
the argument, in looking back at the 
Cuban quarantine by our Government. 
About the only time I can recall with 
certainty when it was apparent we won 
an argument with Khrushchev, for in- 
Stance, has been when we stopped dis- 
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cussing and started taking action in ac- 
cordance with what we firmly believed 
to be right. Witness the Berlin airlift, 
as a prime example, when our access 
routes into West Berlin were closed after 
a series of harassments by the Soviets 
of the allies. The same thing applied 
after the wall was built between East 
Berlin and West Berlin and it once again 
appeared that the Soviets might attempt 
again to close our points of access and 
free and open travel by the military 
between the two segments of the di- 
vided city. And our latest example of 
“putting on our greatcoat” was, of 
course, the act of setting up our quaran- 
tine of Cuba—in spite of the huffing, 
puffing, and rocket rattling engaged in 
by Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung, and 
Castro. 

My chronology today concludes the 
January portion of events involving Cas- 
tro, Cuba, and the United States. Very 
soon I will go into the February events. 

We find in the latter part of January 
that the Soviets were busily transforming 
Cuba into a veritable armed camp—even 
without the 40 missiles and 42 I-28’s 
which had been sent back to Russia. 
Their actions were reported by the New 
York Times, January 23, and also in pub- 
lic statements made by Senator KENNETH 
Keatinc—the man who stated of the 
Soviets and Cubans that “they are now 
10 times stronger than they were on July 
1 of last year,” and that his information 
“confirmed by official Government 
sources” indicated the Soviets had 20,000 
men in Cuba, including soldiers and 
technicians and the force included com- 
bat troops as well. 

The President was drawn into this new 
controversy over the Bay of Pigs invasion 
when he asserted that no U.S. air cover 
was ever planned to help the Cuban 
attackers. He stated instead that the 
plan—which failed miserably—was a 
strike by B-26 bombers flown by pilots 
not based in the United States. He 
denied that there was a buildup of the 
military, in the sense of equipment com- 
ing in from outside Cuba, but admitted 
that after withdrawal of 4,500 Soviet 
technicians since October, there was left 
16,000 or 17,000 Russians still in Cuba 
operating technical equipment, building 
barracks, and acting as a part of organ- 
ized military units. 

Representative MINSHALL, of Ohio, in- 
troduced a resolution which called for a 
joint House-Senate committee to under- 
take a full-scale investigation of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. He indicated that he 
felt the controversy transcended both 
political parties and partisan motiva- 
tions. Representative MINSHALL also as- 
serted that at this late date, honest 
accurate reporting of the events leading 
up to, and including the invasion, could 
not or would not break security. 

A top intelligence briefing took place 
on the 25th of January at which time 
several Senators heard reports of the 
buildup of a powerful military and po- 
litical machine in Cuba over the previous 
6months. This briefing grew out of Sen- 
ator KeEattnc’s public report of a mili- 
tary buildup in Cuba and made many 
believe that without his prodding—such 
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a briefing could not have taken place. 
A variety of comments made by Senators 
taking part in the briefings indicate the 
wide variance in their thinking, or points 
of view, as far as the potential threat of 
the military buildup. It also indicated 
the wide variance in the Democrat Party 
as far as support of President Kennedy’s 
efforts to play down the threat of such 
military buildup. 

Republican Senator Arken felt the 
buildup was much stronger militarily and 
politically than it was 6 months before. 
Democrat Senator SYMINGTON stated the 
big Soviet military complex in Cuba had 
been constructed over the last § months. 
But Democrat Humphrey, present at the 
same briefing, claimed to have heard 
nothing to indicate there had been a 
significant Soviet buildup. This had the 
effect of building the suspicion in the 
minds of the American public that some- 
one was either stretching the truth, or 
had a good imagination, or that some- 
one was being either overly partisan or 
overly protective. 

A US. intelligence report was circu- 
lated a little later which described a 
Soviet ship; Simferopol as being the only 
one which had put in at a Cuban port 
with a significant amount of military 
equipment since last fall’s crisis. 

This same intelligence report indi- 
cated that Russia had supplied a great 
deal of military equipment to Cuba prior 
to July of 1962—which included the fol- 
lowing: “About 200 tanks; around 1,500 
artillery pieces; 35 Mig 15 and 17 jet 
aircraft; and many conventional anti- 
aircraft guns.” 

During the July-October influx of 
weapons and personnel, the report 
stated that the number of Mig jet fight- 
ers had tripled to a total of 106, includ- 
ing 42 of the advanced Mig-21 type. 
The number of tanks and field pieces 
doubled. Major new weapons were also 
sent into Cuba—including surface-to- 
air missiles deployed among 24 bases— 
4 coastal defense missile systems, 12 
missile-armed coastal-defense boats, 
and a number of self-propelled mobile 
feld pieces 

Russian manpower— according to the 
intelligence summary mounted from a 
pre-July figure of 500 to a total of about 
22,000 by late October. But when Pre- 
mier Khrushchev pulled out his missiles 
and bombers—as a result of our quar- 
antine—this Soviet strength was sup- 
posedly cut down by about 5,000 men. 
But the Soviets were known to control 
the new equipment delivered to Cuba. 

Our Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
admitted that continued presence of 
heavily armed Soviet combat troops in 
Cuba was a matter of real concern to 
the United States. He also admitted 
remaining Russian forces on the island 
were a substantial military presence. 
He reiterated what had been said many 
times, that “it must be our policy that 
penetration of this hemisphere by a 
Communist regime from outside is un- 
acceptable to this hemisphere.” 

The diplomatic arguments went on— 
the east wind continued blowing—and 
the American people began to feel they 
were indeed being placed in the position 
of having to “put on your greatcoat.” 
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Our January portion of the chronology 
ends with statements by Pentagon 
spokesmen assuring the American public 
that missile sites were not only broken 
up, dismantled, not being used for any 
military purpose, and so forth, but that 
such missiles, transporters, and missile 
erectors had been photographed en route 
to and at port areas, loaded aboard ship, 
and were aboard ships en route to the 
U.S.S.R. s 

But those who urged that we “put on 
our greatcoats” in the argument being 
carried on with the east wind, could 
and would not be convinced that things 
were as pleasant as the public was being 
daily assured was the case. 

Part 14 of the chronology follows: 
PART 14; LET'S KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT— 

A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CASTRO AND 

Cusa (January 23, TO January 31, 1963) 

January 23, 1963: The New York Times 
news service said that Soviet forces in Cuba 
are reported working around the clock 
building and improving “highly sophisti- 
cated ground and air defenses.” 

A Washington-dated dispatch by Tad 
Szulo said private reports from Havana, con- 
firmed in part by American experts on the 
Cuban situation, relate that large shipments 
of weapons and other materials are continu- 
ing to arrive in Cuba. 

The Times story said: “Soviet encamp- 
ments are being relocated and strengthened, 
and Soviet experts are directing Cubans in 
the construction of underground depots, 
hangars and runways. 

“The construction work is apparently con- 
centrated in the main defense complex be- 
tween Havana and the San Antonio de los 
Banos Air Base in Camaguey Province, and 
72 the Slerra Maestra area ot Oriente Prov- 

ce. 

“Soviet troops exclusively are doing the 
work and some sites are closed even to Cuban 
military personnel.” 

In Washington, Senator KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, Republican, of New York, told a reporter 
he has information “confirmed by official 


nger than 
they were on July 1 last year,” Keating said. 

“My information is that they (Soviets) 
have 20,000 men in Cuba, including soldiers 
and technicians, The force includes combat 


January 23, 1963; A planeload of 98 Cuban- 
Americans, many of them children, landed 
in Miami. The refugees reported growing 
food shortages and anti-Castro feeling in 
Cuba, and stepped-up reprisals against op- 
ponents of the Government. 

January 23, 1963: The SS Shirley Lykes 
headed out of Havana for Florida tonight, 
packed with 1,160 refugees from Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuban regime, the Red Cross reported. 

January 24, 1963: President Kennedy en- 
tered the new controversy over the abortive 
Bay of Pigs invasion with the assertion that 
no U.S. air cover was ever planned to help 
the Cuban attackers. 

What was planned, and what proved to be 
a failure, he said, was a strike by B-26 bomb- 


ers flown by pilots not based in the United 
States. 


The invasion brigade thought that this 


attack would give it protection on the beach, 
but Cuban jets “were very effective” and the 
invasion brigade “was not able to maintain 
3 on the beach.“ the President 
said, 

President Kennedy also replied to ques- 
tions about a reported new buildup of Soviet 
weapons in Cuba. He said one Soviet ship 
has arrived in Cuba since the October crisis 
“which may have arms on it, possibly mili- 
tary cargo.” 
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But he said that there was no military 
buildup in the sense of equipment coming 
in from outside Cuba. “There is no evidence 
that this ship carried any offensive weapons,” 
the President said. 

Some 4,500 Soviet technicians have been 
withdrawn from Cuba since October, he said, 
and there are 16,000 or 17,000 Russians still 
there, operating technical equipment and 
building barracks. Some of the Russians 
are in organized military units, he said. 

“Our scrutiny of Cuba is daily,” the Presi- 
dent said: 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, said the buildup consists of 
tanks, guns, fighter planes, and other 
weapons but not long-range missiles and 
bombers. 

Keatinc said he had learned from refugee 
sources that Soviet military activity on Cuba 
is 10 times greater than it was last July 1 
before the missile crisis. 

In the House, Representative WILLIAM E. 
MINSHALL, Republican, of Ohio, introduced 
a resolution calling for creation of a Joint 
House-Senate committee to. make a full- 
scale investigation of the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion. 

Referring to the Attorney General's com- 
ment that no air cover was promised, MIN- 
SHALL said “this tremendously important 
controversy transcends political parties and 
partisan motivations, At this late date, an 
honest, accurate report of events leading up 
to and including the invasion would not 
break security.” 

January 25, 1963: Several Senators said, 
after a top intelligence briefing, that the 
Soviet Union has bullt a powerful military 
and political machine in Cuba over the past 
6 months. 

The Senate hearing was held to look into 
charges by Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Republican, of New York, that the military 
buildup in Cuba is 10 times greater than it 
was last July before the missile crisis. 

Senator Keatrne said he knew of no offen- 
sive missiles and bombers going to Cuba. 
But he said tanks, guns, Mig fighters, and 
other arms were continuing to pour in. 

After the briefing, Senator Gerorce D. 
Amen, Republican, of Vermont, told news- 
men that the Russians have built “an 
enormously powerful military and political 
base in Cuba—much stronger than it was 
6 months ago.” 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri, said “there is a big Soviet military 
complex in Cuba” that was constructed 
over the last 6 months. 

At the same time, Senator Hunzur H. 
HumPnrey, Democrat, of Minnesota, said he 
heard nothing to indicate there had been a 
significant Soviet buildup. 

Senator HUMPHREY said there was plenty 
of blame for both Democrats and Repub- 
licans from the invasion flasco and little to 
be gained by opening old sores. 

January 25, 1963: New York Attorney 
James B. Donovan returned to Miami from a 
conference with Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
in Havana and said that he was “most opti- 
mistic” that about 25 Americans held pris- 
oner in Cuba would be released soon. -~ 

January 26, 1963: An intelligence summary 
circulating among top U.S. officials reports 
that a Soviet ship carrying a “significant 
amount of military cargo“ docked in Cuba 
within the past 2 weeks. 

The vessel, identified as the Simferopol, is 
the only one which has put in at a Cuban 
port with a “significant amount” of military 
equipment since last fall's crisis, the report 
says—backing President Kennedy's conten- 
tion. 

The summary states that U.S. intelligence 
agencies have observed shipping to Cuba 
closely since last. fall. 

According to the intelligence study Russia 
had supplied “a great deal of military equip- 
ment to Cuba prior to July 1962, including 
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about 200 tanks, around 1,500 artillery 
pieces, 35 Mig-15 and Mig-17 jet aircraft and 
many conventional antiaircraft guns.” 

As a result of a July—October influx of 
weapons and personnel, the number of Mig 
jet fighters tripled to a total of 106, including 
42 of the advanced Mig-21 type. The num- 
ber of tanks and fieldpieces doubled. Also 
major new weapons were sent into Cuba, 
including surface-to-air missiles now de- 
ployed among 24 bases, 4 coastal defense 
missile systems, and 12 missile-armed coastal 
defense boats, as well as a number of self- 
propelled mobile fleld pieces. 

During the same period, according to the 
intelligence summary, Russian military man- 
power in Cuba mounted from a pre-July 
figure of 500 to a total of about 22,000 by late 
October, This Soviet military strength was 
cut down by around 5,000 men when Premier 
Khrushchey pulled out his missiles and 
bombers. 

“Most of the new equipment delivered to 
Cuba this summer is in the hands of Soviet 
personnel,” the report states. 

January 27, 1963: Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk said that the continued presence of 
heavily armed Soviet combat troops in Cuba 
is a “matter of real concern” to the United 
States. 

Rusk acknowledged that Mig fighters ca- 
pable of carrying nuclear warheads are being 
flown by Soviet pilots in Cuba. He described 
remaining Russian forces on the island as a 
“substantial * * * military presence.” 

The best U.S. intelligence guess, he added. 
is that there are no nuclear warheads in 
Cuba today. But without onsite inspection, 
he said, “this is a problem of proving the 
negative.” Rusk spoke on the WRC-TV 
(NBC) program, Meet the Press.” 

Although Rusk gave no hint of U.S. dead- 
lines for Soviet troop remoyal from Cuba, he 
said, “it must be our policy that penetration 
of this hemisphere by a Communist regime 
from outside is unacceptable to this hemi- 
sphere.” 

January 27, 1963: A Republican and a 
Democratic Senator expressed concern that 
more politics than patriotism may become 
involved in investigations of the Cuban sit- 
uation. 

Senator Jacop K. Javyrrs, Republican, of 
New York, cautioned against any partisan 
inquiries into the ill-fated Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion. He suggested that a special biparti- 
san House-Senate committee be named to 
study it. 

Senator Husrrt H. Humpuery, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, criticized “rash, partisan, de- 
mands for congressional investigations about 
past Cuban policy.” Instead of an inquiry. 
he called on President Kennedy to propose a 
“manifesto of freedom” for Cuba when he 
meets with Central American leaders in Costa 
Rica next month. 

Javrrs, appearing on New York State televi- 
sion stations, observed that there had been 
demands for “various kinds of investiga- 
tions.” He said there clearly ought to be an 
inquiry into the abortive 1961 invasion so the 
Nation can “profit from what occurred.” But 
he said it must not be a partisan affair. 

HUMPHREY, addressing a United Auto 
Workers“ conference in New York, said par- 
tisan demands for a Cuba investigation could 
hurt national unity. He also said congres- 
sional investigations seldom look to the fu- 
ture and that is what is now needed. 

HUMPHREY said that out of the Costa Rica 
conference March 18-20 should come “an an- 
nouncement- of determination that freedom 
will replace Castroism in Cuba.“ 

He said the Cuban people have had enough 
of the ABC's of tyranny—Anarchy, Batista. 
and Castro. “Let us give them a clear mes- 
sage that we are determined to help them 
to democracy, enlightened leadership and 
freedom.” 

As for congressional investigations, Hum- 
PHREY sald Castro's rise was “a tragic story 
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that will not be remedied by seeking partisan 
advantage of trying to assess blame on either 
the Eisenhower or Kennedy administration.” 

January 28, 1963: Two of the planned air 
Strikes for an invasion of Cuba in 1961 were 
canceled by President Kennedy, Senator 
Frank Caklsox., Republican of Kansas, told 
u meeting of Republican women. 

Carison stressed, however, that the United 
States had not promised air cover for the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. 

CagLson, a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said the Central In- 
telligence Agency and Department of De- 
Tense originally planned three air strikes. 
One strike, against Cuban planes on the 
ground, were carried out but the other two 
Were canceled. 

“The United States did not promise air 
Cover,” Canson told the Kansas Federation 
for Republican Women, “but * * * three air 
Strikes were planned to destroy all Cuban air- 
Power on the ground. 

“The planes to make these strikes were 
based on an island off Florida. Some of them 
were piloted by Americans, others by 
Cubans.” 

January 28, 1963: The Peruvian Foreign 

try today announced that documents 
found on the bodies of Cuban Government 
Officials killed in an air crash near Lima on 
November 27, 1962, link Cuba “to a con- 
Splracy of continental dimensions.” 

January 30, 1963: The United States ac- 
Cused Cuba of declaring war against the 
hemisphere, and urged Latin American na- 
tions to redouble their vigilance against 
Castro-Communist subversion. 

This was the substance of a note delivered 
by DeLesseps S. Morrison, U.S, Ambassador 
to the Organization of American States. The 
note was given to Ambassador Juan Bautista 
de Lavalle of Peru, chairman of a special OAS 
committee on Cuba. 

Referring to a January 16 speech by Fidel 
Castro, the note said the Cuban Premier’s 
Statement “further defining the Cuban Gov- 
ernment's position of encouragement and 
Support for armed insurrection in other 
countries of the hemisphere * * * constitutes 
& declaration of war against the hemisphere. 

January 31, 1963: Senator KENNETH B. 
Keratinc, Republican of New York, told the 
Senate that the Soviet Union is pressing a 
New military buildup in Cuba. He called on 
the Kennedy administration for the facts. 

The Defense Department replied by chal- 
lenging two specific statements by KEATING: 
(1) That a Soviet ship arrived in Cuba last 
Friday and “unloaded a cargo of armaments,” 
and (2) that there is “continuing, absolute- 
ly confirmed and undeniable evidence that 
the Soviets are maintaining” the missile 
bases that led to last October’s crisis. 

In a Senate speech, KEATING said “Cuba is 
becoming an impregnable fortress just as 
tust as the Soviets can make it so," and they 
are bullding to the point where it will be 
impossible to get them out with conventional 
Wenpons.” 

Kratinc said the arms shipment reached 

Cuba the day after President Kennedy told 
his news conference last Thursday that Cuba 
is being kept under daily surveillance and 
that only one ship with possibly military 
Cargo has docked there since October. 
u A Defense Department spokesman said: 
Within a few days of the President's press 
Conference last week two large Soviet ships, 
Kasimoy and Baltica, did arrive in Cuba. 
There is no evidence that either carried of- 
fensive weapons.” 

As to KeaTino’s statement that the Soviets 
are continuing to maintain the missile sites 
they agreed to dismantle, the Pentagon 
®Ppokesman said: 

“Concrete launch pads were broken up 
and other parts of the installations were 
destroyed. There is no evidence that these 
Sites are usable, that they are being used for 
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any military purpose, or that they are being 
maintained.” 


The spokesman said also that after the 
agreement between Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Kbrushchey and President Kennedy for re- 
moyal of offensive weapons it was observed 
that the missile sites in Cuba were being 
dismantled. 

“Missiles, transporters and missile erec- 
tors were photographed en route to and at 
port areas, being loaded aboard ship, and 
aboard ships on route to the U.S.S.R." he 
said. 

Reno J. CONTI, 
Foreign Affairs Division. 


Lamp of Life Must Dim ` 
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HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to share with my col- 
leagues the tribute written by Mr. Co- 
lumbus P. Giragi, of Phoenix, Ariz., to 
his mother upon her death on March 
14. Mr, Giragi is one of Arizona’s out- 
standing journalists and finest citizens, 
as can be clearly seen by the beauty and 
understanding of life and people which 
is expressed in this tribute. I am sure 
that the “Lamp of Life Must Dim,” 
which appeared in Mr. Giragi’s column 
“Sparks From the Grindstone” in the 
Arizona Daily Sun of March 19, will be 
long remembered by all those who have 
the opportunity to see it. 

The article follows: 

LAMP or Lire Must Drm 
(By Columbus Giragi) 

The lamp of life must burn out. 

December 28, 1873, on the Isle of Sicily, 
such a lamp was lighted for Sarah Piorello. 

It went out, as she slept, in Phoenix, Ariz., 
U.S.A., March 14, 1963, in the land she loved. 

Mrs. Sarah Fiorello Giragi has gone to her 
reward. 

May her soul sublimely glow, for all eterni- 
ty, in the realm of God's love, as she will in 
the hearts and memories of those she leaves 
behind. 3 

Her lamp has burned out but no darkness 
shall dim the light she leaves shining in their 
book of memory. 

A devoted mother, a devout daughter of 
God, she was ever reliable, in austerity as in 
abundance, 

By nature, at times under streas of neces- 
sity, always by ambition, she never shirked 
her duties.. 

Years ago, when housewives gathered to 
yisit—or fashion a burial garment for a de- 
parted friend, with a white or gold cross on 
a sleeve or across the bosom—she often did 
needlework. 

On her own gleaming pillowcases, in beau- 
tiful thread lettering: 

“I slept and dreamt that life was beauty. 

“I waked and found that life was duty.” 

Advanced age, relentless though without 
) 

y- A 

Experts, trained in the profession of medi- 
cine, and in caring for the ill and the aged, 
dedicated to protecting and prolonging life 
bow, reluctantly, to the inevitable. 

Helpless, sad, deeply hurt, children stand 
by, and suffer. 
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Her tenderness and devotion dwell in 
minds which wonder why it must be so, 
why the filckering lamp is beyond their 
helpfulness. 

She gave them life, constant care, fitness 
for earthly tenure, and love that never 
faltered, love that knew no bounds. 

She was soothing sanctuary when the tem- 
Pests and tragedies of life raged and struck. 

Someone wrote a brief fable about an er- 
rant youth becoming enslaved in the clutches 
of a cruel woman who, in her wickedness, 
one night demanded he bring her the heart 
of his mother. 

Returning on his evil errand, to the in- 
iquitous disgrace to womankind, trudging 
through the storm with his mother's bleeding 
heart in his hands, he stumbled and fell 
into the gutter. 

The heart, lying in the street, asked 
tenderly: 

Did you hurt yourself, Son?“ 4 

There is nothing on this earth deserving 
of rank about a mother’s love. 

The angelic sight of a happy child is 
dwarfed by the light in the eyes of a mother 
beaming upon that happiness. 

It seems only a mother can know the blizs 
which blooms in that garden of joy. 

I have seen my mother enjoying such bliss. 

Its extent and fulgency can be only sur- 
mised by any boy, by any youth, by any 
man. 

Those are the times never to be forgotten. 
I will remember. 

Unable to adequately assemble the words, 
I must turn to the famed Avis Turner 
French: 

“I know I shall remember while I am 
growing old, how much she loved the star- 
light, the hills, the sunset's gold. The way 
she had of laughing just over little things. 
She graced the years with beauty because 
her soul had wings. 

“I know I shall remember the songs she 
often sang. Her voice was pure as crystal, 
like bells that softly rang. The way she al- 
ways Kissed me was always sweet to know, 
She was so dear, my mother, who loved me, 
long ago." 

Eternal happiness, reward for a lifetime 
devoted to God and helpfulness, is the prom- 
ise to mankind. 

Sometime, somehow, may she again know 
the happiness when those she loved and 
served on earth can gather about her 
at the river, which flows by the throne of 
God.” 

Now she belongs to Him she worshiped, 
and to loving, consecrated memories. 

She taught that the will of God ever be 
accepted. 

All should accept, though it be in the dark- 
ness of sorrow, heartache and tears. 

Solace is not abundant in this grief, but 
suffering is dulled by kind fellowmen who 
tender the thought that the mystery of death 
“at the end of a perfect day” brings rest “to 
a tired heart.” 


Three Lives—Three Deaths—Three 
Prayers 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Judge Samuel Weiss, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., my good friend and former 
Congressman, has forwarded me a re- 
markable sermon to read. 
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As I have admired Rabbi Harold Silver 
for his devotion, intelligence, and hu- 
manity, I am offering this New Year's 
sermon for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as an inspiring document: 

THREE Lives—THREE DEATHS— THREE PRAYERS 
(By Rabbi Harold Silver) 


The older I become, with the passing of 
each new year in my life, January 1 has 
less and less meaning. The only new year 
observance any longer which has any. poign- 
ant significance for me is the Jewish New 
Year. More and more I stand in awe of our 
forefathers who were so wise and realistic 
in arranging our religious calendar in such 
a way that the new year begins at the fall 
season of the year. It makes so much more 
sense to me to inaugurate a brand new 
chapter in your book of life at that par- 
ticular time of the year, rather than in the 
dead of winter, as we observe it in the 
general calendar. 

The fall is such a logical time to start a 
new year in our society. Summer and the 
vacation hours are over, with our minds and 
bodies refreshed and reinvigorated. A new 
school year commences for our children. A 
whole new season of communal activities is 
launched in the fall revolving around all 
of the major religious, cultural, and- social 
institutions in our life. Mother Nature be- 
gins to yield her rich harvest at this glorious 
autumal season of the year. All in all, there 
is an infinitely rich variety of true endings 
and real beginnings clustering around the 
Jewish New Year, which makes it a natural 
and impressive starting point in everybody's 
life. ‘There is no forced or artificial need 
to whip up one’s mood or spirits, as with 
January 1, to remind us of the fact that 
another calendar climax in our lifetime has 
been reached. I think that is why most 
people actually resent the New Year's Eve 
festivities as they grow older. A person can- 
not help but wonder: What exactly is it he 
is supposed to be celebrating on December 
31? It's the dead of winter. The weather 
is foul. The Christmas season whirlwind 
has hit our community with its usual tor- 
nado-like exhaustion. The morning of Jan- 
wary 1 generally brings us all one monster 
headache, with bills for the season past, and 
our income tax forms for the year just ended. 
Three more months of hard, cold winter 
stare us in the face. Driving conditions 
could not be any more treacherous. Winter 
has the highest incidence of sickness and 
death. January is probably the worst busi- 
ness month of the year. It is no wonder 
that so many people seem to want to drown 
themselves in alcohol on New Year's Eve 
to forget as much as they can. This cer- 
tainly is not a particularly propitious, edify- 
ing, or inspiring time of the year to turn 
over a new leaf. 

I imagine that each generation feels that 
only it has experienced the height and depth 
of great drama, emotion and history in any 
given year. However, as I reflect upon the 
year just ended, I wonder to myself what 
emotions of any other generation can really 
compare with the excruciating tenseness we 
all experienced last year as we in this coun- 
try waited for interminable hours for the 
breath-clutching return of John Glenn's 
capsule from the frosted loneliness and 
dangers of outer space. What can compare 
with the emotion-charged grimness and fas- 
cination of the spine-tingling drama sur- 
rounding the calling in of hundreds of Fed- 
eral marshals, and thousands of Federal 
troops to the University of ‘Mississippi, in 
the blood-stained and riot-filled successful 
attempt to enroll one Negro student at “Ole 
Miss?” And that unforgettable of unforget- 
table Tuesdays last October—when literally 
the fate of our whole civilization hung in 
dreadful balance over the Cuban situation. 
as America took the nuclear bit in its na- 
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tional mouth, and the panic button for uni- 
versal disaster was primed for pushing by 
the President of the United States. 

Whenever anyone is caught up in a seem- 
ingly impossible and dreadful situation, the 
question always arises; how much can & body 
take before the ultimate collapse? Looking 
backwards over the last year has convihced 
me that the capacity of the human animal 
to absorb shock, excitement, despair and 
sheer horror, and yet rise above it confident- 
ly and constructively, is absolutely unlimit- 
ed, unfathomable and unbelievable. I have 
stood over too many hospital beds in my 
life to believe otherwise. I have talked with 
too many people in this life who have man- 
aged to survive every conceivable human 
horror to think otherwise. We human be- 
ings are truly a remarkable and mysterious 
creation, Anyone who still doubts the pres- 
ence of God in human life, after observing 
the race of man confront crisis after crisis 
in human affairs—face these crises with un- 
believable tenacity, courage, determination, 
and hope—can anyone still imagine, in his 
wildest and brooding skepticiem, that such 
awe-inspiring human capacity to survive and 
to prevail derives only from the 97 cents 
worth of chemistry in the human body? 

As we have all turned another sharp cor- 
ner in our lives, I choose to reflect upon 
the year just ended not through the eyes of 
a political commentator evaluating the tor- 
rid and complex historical events of 1962, I 
leave that task to others. I choose to survey 
1962 rather through the death of three 
unique women. Three remarkable women 
whose lives in my mind are truly symbolic of 
so much of what is essentially wrong and 
right with our generation. There are pro- 
found truths and tragedies in the lives of 
these three women which have a solemn 
and yet an inspiringly hopeful bearing upon 
all of our lives, if only we will pause a mo- 
ment at the beginning of 1963 and give to 
these lives far more than a passing con- 
sideration. 

The first death which I know saddened us 
all immeasurably during 1962 was Eleanor 
Roosevelt's. There is an old saying in our 
ancient literature which declares that in 
every generation there are 36 unique and 
righteous human beings upon whose spirit 
the health and welfare of all mankind in 
that particular generation is dependent, 
Without question, Eleanor Roosevelt nobly 
qualifies to be included among this 36. She 
was one of the most gifted and heart-warm- 
ing personalities our age has produced. 
Her death leaves a tremendous emptiness in 
the world. Part of this vold is due to the 
fact that her passing severs us all from the 
last link we in our generation have with the 
Roosevelts. No matter what our politics, 
the impact of the Roosevelt presidency in 
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our time, was of such a dynamic nature that 
many generations will elapse before the 
unique image of that gigantic public figure 
will ever pass our way again. 

Certainly, no American President was ever 
blessed with such a mate—such an unex- 
celled woman who unflaggingly gave more 
of herself and her own deep inner life to the 
whole world around her in an unceasing, 
fruitful, and fulfilling measure. If ever 
there was a woman who by dint of her shy, 
retiring nature, temperament and personal- 
ity was a sure-fire candidate for public ob- 
scurity. Eleanor Roosevelt was that woman. 
If ever there was a wife who by virtue of 
her mother-in-law’s and her husband's com- 
pletely overpowering public and private per- 
sonality was to be pigeonholed for “non- 
entity-hood,” that woman was Eleanor 
Roosevelt. But the inherent greatness and 
resplendent majesty of her inner being was 
not to be denied by any of these consider- 
able lifetime handicaps. Her enormous 
inner worth blessedly burst forth in her later, 
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mature years enveloping a thousand differ- 
ent, meaningful human causes and con- 
cerns, enriching all Incalculably who were 
privileged to come into contact with her 
ennobling presence. 

As the sun of her husband's life set forever, 
the moon of her own brilliant and stirring 
public personality rose to greater and greater 
heights of lllumination, involvement, re- 
sponsibility and effort. She was a towering 
inspiration to all of us. In an age where the 
impulse to involve oneself beyond the heady 
commitment to self is notoriously weak and 
ineffectual, Eleanor Roosevelt, through her 
tireless, undeviating lifetime commitment to 
the problems of an all-embracing humanity, 
goaded, embarrassed and inspired all of us 
to direct our eyes and hearts more search- 
ingly to those who have lost their way in 
this world. Her concern for people was 
universal, The frontier of her human com- 
mitment was without Umit. Because of 
this, she rightly earned the laurel of “First 
Lady of the World.” No grave is big enough 
for her mortal remains. She lies enshrined 
in all of our hearts. May we all prove 
worthy of having lived in the same genera- 
tion with this great lady. 

A second woman died last year whose 
death also saddened us but for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. Here was a woman who, on 
the surface of her glittering life, seemed to 
possess everything imaginable most people 
struggle feverishly to attain—wealth, beauty, 
fame, and glory. Yet with all of these at- 
talnments,“ beneath the high-powered 
glamor, tinsel, and notoriety, there was only 
heartache, loneliness, three broken and bar- 
ren marriages, and a brooding, lifetime de- 
spalr which Inevitably led to a lethal over- 
dosage of sleeping pills, and a lifeless body 
slumped over an empty bed with a cold, dead 
hand clutched pathetically on the telephone. 

I think that what really upset most people 
about Marilyn Monroe's death was not 80 
much the tragedy as to how her life sud- 
denly ended. For her ending really was 
not sudden. She began to die years and 
years before she took those sleeping pllls— 
all those years of her early loveless, bit- 
terly unhappy, and abandoned childhood; the 
years of frustration with a terribly wrong 
first marriage of escape; the years of an even 
greater unhappiness with a second 
equally wrong marriage of fame and con- 
venience; the years of degradation, en- 
veloped in a cold, conniving, and sensational 
motion picture career, where her limited 
artistic assets were blown up cruelly out of 
proportion to the real inner needs, demands, 
and abilities of the woman herself; and, 
then, the years of a third and equally wrong 
and despressing marriage for which her 
flamboyant career had by this time poisoned 
any real chance she might have had for any 
normal marital success and fulfillment. - 

The larger y of Marilyn Monroe's 
life in my mind is that essentially all she 
ever wanted from life was what most ordi- 
nary women achieve with ease and sim- 
plicity—a decent husband to love, a baby. 
and a normal, happy, married homelife— 
things, sadly, which far too many women 
today stupidly and tragically depreciate and 
take for granted—yearning and daydream- 
tng all the while for the glamor, fame, 
excitement, which was Marilyn's, but which 
she would gladly have given up all in 4 
moment for these other generally unacknow!l- 
edged and unappreciated family blessings- 
What so moved many, many people deeply 
about Marilyn Monroe's suicide was the sober 
realization that abiding and satisfying hap- 
piness in life is not manufactured in the 
Hollywood of our dreams. The intrinsi¢ 
values and imperatives of living in 1962, oF 
in any other year, are not to be found on 
the glittering covers of natfonal magazines. 
or in the scandal columns many of us de- 
your hungrily each morning over breakfast- 
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The long-range human cure for most dally 
discontent and dissatisfaction in our time 
will never be found in alcohol, in tran- 
quilizers, or on the couches of psychiatrists. 
The basic cure, in fact, the great challenge 
of today, is rather in one's recalling for- 
gotten and unappreciated, God-given daily 
blessings of sound physical and mental 
health, decent mates, emotionally healthy 
children, and the unacknowledged fruits of 
whatever livelihood destiny has chosen for 
us to pursue. This poor woman's untimely 
death last year gave us all, of both sexes, 
n much-needed, new look at ourselves, and 
the paradise which is lost sight of in our 
lives only to those who are too blind to see 
It right in front of their own faces. 

The third woman who died during 1962, 
whose death also touched me deeply, was the 
old dowager queen mother of Holland who 
passed away in her late eighties, What 
moved me especially about Wilhelmina’s 
death was her last will and testament. It 
was her expressed wish that her state funeral 
be white instead of black. White, in Wil- 
helmina's mind, represented a radiant, il- 
luminating hope for a long cherished and 
joyous reunion with her beloved, Prince- 
Husband who had predeceased her by many 
years. White was a visible sign of this hap- 
piness of hers in being together again wtih 
her husband, and of their future life to- 
gether with their Creator in eternal bliss. 
The Dutch people, who loved their old queen 
mother, honored her last wishes faithfully, 
The horses drawing her funeral hearse were 
white. Her coffin was white. And the entire 
route all along the funeral procession was 
bathed in resplendent white flowers and 
white banners. 

It was not only the whiteness of Wil- 
helmina'’s funeral which caught my atten- 
tion, but rather the shining incandescence of 
her abiding and inspiring faith in an after- 
life with her husband and with God. Few of 
us today, in our so-called modern and so- 
phisticated era, hold fast to such an enduring 
and soul-strengthening conviction—a life- 
time faith which triumphantly transcends 
the grave and reaches out into eternity; a 
faith which is at the very roots of our Ju- 
daeo-Christian religious heritage; a faith 
which sees the handiwork of God in every 
corner of the universe; a faith which can- 
hot possibly conceive of the absence of this 
Same Divine Presence in the universe be- 
yond; a faith which removes the fear of 
dying and the eternal mystery of what must 
be beyond our mere mortality. Would that 
more of us had Wilhelmina’s faith to il- 
lumine and to sustain our difficult hours of 
loneliness, helplessness, and bereavement. 
Would that more of us in this frantic, crass 
and uncertain age have the larger wisdom, 
insight, and openmindedness to reevaluate 
much of what this queenly woman symbol- 
ized in her lifetime—a Victorian lifetime, 
Many of whose values, attitudes, and convic- 
tions sadly and tragically have become lost 
to our generation. 

What many of us refer to today as Victor- 
ian—what has unfortunately become a term 
ot mockery, humor, and tritism—those old- 
fashioned, 19th century, Victorian values of 
Private virtue, character, integrity, gentility, 
decency, and honor—values which Wilhelm- 
ina nobly epitomized in her lifetime—how 
Our generation today stands in dire need 
Of these oldtime virtues which, in the last 
Analysis, never really go out of style. Such 
Moral and ethical imperatives form the very 
bulwark of our lives, of all of our human 
Telationships, and of our whole civilization, 
All of our fabulous advances in 20th century 
Science, medicine, and technology stand as 
naught, and pale into insignificance beside 
these rock-ribbed, timeless basic human 
ideals, and goals for all humanity in every 
age. To the degree that all of us have 
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shunned and denigrated these oldtime 
moral values during the year just ended, we 
have only succeeded in bringing that much 
more ethical darkness and spiritual chaos 
into our lives. To the degree that all of us 
can and must rededicate our lives in the year 
ahead to these solid and ageless ethical and 
religious values of conduct and faith, only 
then will we be able to light up our lives 
and personal fortunes immeasurably in the 
time to come. 

Perhaps none of us will ever achieve the 
breadth and intensity of Wilhelmina's faith. 
But we can and must strive for and achieve 
enough of that same essential conviction 
and confidence to give to all of our lives far 
more depth, direction, and meaning than 
they have ever had before. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, Marilyn Monroe, Queen 
Wilhelmina—three lives, three deaths. Be- 
fore we allow 1962 completely to give up its 
ghost, let us pause a moment in our looking 
backwards and ahead to see whether the 
powerful lessons of these three remarkable 
lives has given us fruitful food for reflection. 

If from Eleanor Roosevelt's life, we are in- 
spired to involve ourselves ever deeper and 
ever more meaningfully in the on-going 
needs and demands of people everywhere on 
earth, then her noble involvement in hu- 
manity will become a fixed, guiding, and 
shining star for us all in the troubled firma- 
ment of our time. 

If from Marilyn Monroe's tragically un- 
fulfilled and star-crossed days, we can all gain 
a refreshingly new appreciation and aware- 
ness of that which is within the precious 
circle of our own immediate and lifetime 
care and commitment, then her untimely 
passing will prove to be a very compelling 
and timely reminder to us all of things not 
beyond our grasp but fulfilling within our 
daily reach. 

And, if from Wilhelmina's triumphant de- 
parture from the days of the years of her 
regal life here on this earth, we can all 
strive a little bit harder to recapture the 
spirit and the deeper meaning and relevance 
of that timeless code of moral and spiritual 
values by which she lived and died—a shin- 
ing code for every generation of mankind— 
we shall, indeed, in the days to come, 
whether in this year or the next, rediscover 
for ourselves and for our children the one, 
true and historically permanent anchor of 
certainty and guidance in our lives which 
will assuredly secure all of our hopes, and 
dreams and souls in this world and the next, 
three lives, three deaths, three prayers. God 
grant that in the time to come, we respond 
to these lives, embrace the meaning of 
these deaths, and allow these prayers to be 
realized substantially in our own expanse of 
time and challenge, 


Mass Polio Immunization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose of obtaining permission to speak 
today is to salute the Chester and Great 
Falls, Chester County (S.C.) Junior 
Chambers of Commerce, which under the 
leadership of Royce Lashley and Bill 
Helms, Chester County druggists, have 
announced that more than 10,000 people, 
about one-third of the population of my 
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native county, have participated in a 
mass polio immunization program. I 
bring this story to the attention of the 
Nation in order that it might inspire and 
guide others to a similar effort. These 
young men deserve every cooperation and 
congratulation for the lives and health 
they are certain to save by this program. 

I include a story from the State news- 
paper of Columbia, S.C. of Tuesday, 
April 2, 1963. 


TEN THOUSAND PARTICIPATE IN MASS 
IMMUNIZATION 
(By Mrs, S. W. Klutte) 

Cuestrer—Officials have announced that 
more than 10,000 people, about one-third of 
the total population of Chester County, par- 
ticipated last Thursday in a mass immuniza- 
tion drive against polio. 

Royce Lashley, Chester druggist who spear- 
headed the drive, said: “We were really 
pleased with the way people turned out for 
this program.” 

The first mass use of the Sabin oral polio 
vaccine was the project of the year for the 
Chester Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Seven distributing teams worked Chester 
County with a permanent station at the 
Chester National Guard Armory. Two teams 
in Great Falls reported giving 2,000 doses of 
the vaccine. 

Bill Helms, president of the Jaycees of 
Great Falls, said about 90 percent of the 
school children in the county received the 
first of three doses of the vaccine. 

The Jaycees plan a “mopup” day April 3 
at the Chester Armory for those people who 
missed the first immunization. Lashley said 
over 1,000 doses of the vaccine were left from 
the original supply and they hoped to dis- 
tribute those Wednesday. : 

The next dose of the vaccine will be given 
on May 3 and the third and final dose is 
planned for a date in the fall. 

Lashley warned that the next two doses 
must be taken for complete immunization 
against the disease. He added that the vac- 
cine reportedly produces a lifetime immu- 
nization against polio, 


Bartlesville Wins All-America Honors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
signal honor was recently bestowed 
upon a community in Oklahoma's Sec- 
ond Congressional District when the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look maga- 
zine designated the city of Bartlesville 
as a recipient of the annual All-America 
City awards. 

This is a distinguished honor for which 
all Oklahoma is proud. Bartlesville is 
1 of 11 American cities to be singled out 
for this outstanding recognition out of 
the nearly 70 applicants that were ccn- 
sidered. 

The basic criterion for selecting the 
award-winning cities is effective citizen 
action in addition to good local govern- 
ment. 

Bartlesville well qualifies in this re- 
gard. The community leaders and citi- 
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zens of Bartlesville have a flerce com- 
munity pride and they work together on 
various projects which are greatly bene- 
ficial to the city and to the State of 
Oklahoma, 

The junior chamber of commerce is 
an excellent example of the spirit and 
enthusiasm with which the citizens of 
Bartlesville tackle community projects. 

The Jaycees spearheaded many proj- 
ects, among them being a statewide drive 
that secured 220,000 signatures to a pe- 
tition for reapportionment of the State 
legislature, thus forcing a referendum 
vote. 

The April 23 issue of Look magazine, 
which highlights the All-America City 
winners, points up other Jaycee-com- 
munity activities such as the successful 
5-month campaign to raise $612,760 for 
anew 52-acre city park and an adjoining 
160-acre -18-hole golf course. 

Bartlesville residents enthusiastically 
supported this drive and all funds needed 
for the project were collected from local 
contributors. This same generous re- 
sponse was given to the local community 
fund and United Health-Service Fund 
campaigns. 

The Bartlesville Jaycees are planning 
a celebration on April 19 and 20 in honor 
of the city’s recent recognition, and an 
outstanding program is being formu- 
lated. 

I had hoped to be on hand personally 
for the celebration and to congratulate 
the residents of Bartlesville personally, 
but will be unable to do so because I 
will be on active duty as a Naval Reserve 
officer and will be visiting Guantanamo 
and fleet and Marine units in the Cuban 
area at that time. 

However, I know I speak for all Okla- 
homans in extending our sincere con- 
gratulations to the city of Bartlesville 
and to its citizens and leaders whose 
work and efforts have brought this great 
honor to our State. 


Why Shackle Cuban Freedom Fighters? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr, MARSH. Mr. Speaker, patriotic 
anti-Castro Cubans—in the United 
States, in Latin America, in their un- 
happy homeland—must harbor feelings 
of bewilderment, frustration, and anger 
after reading the stern statements of our 
State Department spokesman in regard 
to Alpha 66 raids on Cuba, and noting 
the extraordinary measures being taken 
by our Government to curb these forays. 

Cubans who live for the day of their 
country’s liberation may be able to ap- 
preciate the undesirability of open en- 
couragement of these harassing tactics, 
but they must be mystified by this strong 
condemnation from the Government 
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which once led them to bitter disap- 
pointment at the Bay of Pigs. 

As long as Alpha 66 is going it alone, 
why could not our State Department 
spokesmen content themselves with the 
simple statement, We don't know any- 
thing aboutit”? 


Bedlam, U.S.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the Recorp 
an excellent first-page editorial from the 
Berks County Italo-American, which was 
previously published in Il Popolo Itali- 
ano: 


BepiyM, U.S.A. 

If you want to sell newspapers, there's 
nothing like sex, rape, fear, and hysteria to 
increase sales, And if you're looking for a 
convenient scapegoat, parole and probation 
officials make the likeliest sacrificial lambs, 
Add a liberal dash of political seasoning 
and what evolves is a typical example of 
scare-school sensationalism in the worst 
tradition of yellow sheet journalism. 

So long as the courts of law and cub re- 
porters continue to confuse criminals, and 
more particularly sex deviates, with rational 
human beings, so long will criminality and 
sex offenses continue to shock the moral 
conscience of society. 

Punishment is meaningful to the average 
man, but it is absolutely useless as a concept 
when dealing with mental compulsives or 
mentally deranged individuals. These peo- 
ple do what they do because they are emo- 
tionally incapable of doing anything else. 

Too often what is defined as sanity and 
insanity in a court of law dates back to an 
age that knew little or nothing about mental 
illness. As a consequence, bank thieves, 
arsonists, con men, sex offenders, dope push- 
ers, gamblers, and the rest are lumped to- 
gether like so many tag ends of discarded 
junk. 

A parole official would have to be a super- 
Solomon to be able to sort out, identify and 
evaluate the human wreckage with which 
he is daily confronted, not by the handful 
but by the hundreds. Obviously, society and 
its hysterical spokesmen are demanding of 
its parole officials capabilities and accom- 
plishments which society, itself, does not 
possess. 

Criminality is more than the business of 
apprehension and conviction. It is primarily 
the business of trained pyschologists and 
psychiatrists. Incarceration has no mean- 
ing if it is not to be utilized for mental 
treatment and rehabilitation. And if incar- 
ceration for life is to become the rule, then 
we can look forward to the prospect of 
walled cities on a universal scale, the like of 
which civilization has never known. 

Nor can criminality be divorced from 
slums, educational facilities, more and better 
teachers, spiritual instruction, political cor- 
ruption, racial prejudice and hatred, parental 
discipline, a social conscience, love and hon- 
est compassion. 

There is no simple solution. Money alone 
will never cure it. The prevention begins in 
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the home, the neighborhood, the school and 
the church. By the time it reaches court the 
battle is three-quarters lost. 

Criminality demands people who care, not 
just at election time, but every day of the 
year. Although inmates were chained and 
beaten in the snakepits of bedlam, there is 
no available evidence on record that this 
deterred others from committing equally 
heinous crimes against society. Reversion 
to the animalism of the past is hardly a 


. suitable blueprint for the future. 


Defense Lie Detectors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert an editorial 
which appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, entitled “Defense Lie De- 
tectors.” 

This is an excellent editorial, and I 
wholeheartedly agree with its contents. 
This is a deplorable situation, and should 
never have been allowed to happen in 

The editorial follows: 

DEFENSE Lie DETECTORS 


The Defense Establishment and the coun- 
try will be in a sorry state if it ever reaches 
a situation in which it is necessary to in- 
terrogate officers and subject them to lie 
detector tests in order to discover the sources 
of information given to the public. 

Officials in whom the President of the 
United States has put his trust by Federal 
appointment ought not be required to prove 
their honesty by a humiliating and undigni- 
fled submission to this particularly dubious 
technique of criminal investigation in a 
cause of such trivial importance. Things 
will have come to a pretty pass indeed when 
responsible public men have to prove by a lie 
detector test that they did not tell the truth 
to a reporter. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Arthur Syl- 
vester is to be congratulated for the firmness 
with which he refused to participate in this 
dishonorable business. The Department has 
wisely decided to drop the whole investiga- 
tion of the sources of the disclosure of a 
document reporting the excessive zeal of the 
investigators of a congressional committee. 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Blanchard, Air Force In- 
spector General, ought to give his polygraph 
back to Dick Tracy. These demeaning and 
degrading tactics are not acceptable in the 
ordinary administration of a Government 
department and they ought to be repudiated, 
not only in this case, but for other cases of 
the kind. Under Secretary Robert Lovett 
wisely forbade the use of such procedures 
without his express authorization in 1950. 
It is unfortunate that they have been em- 
ployed again, 

Secretary McNamara has deplored the fact 
that the questions asked in some recent in- 
vestigations have shaken the country's confi- 
dence in the Defense Establishment. Noth- 
ing could shake it more than such a demon- 
stration that the Department itself doubts 
the word of even its highest ranking officials 
This is an ugly episode. The public is en- 
titled to the fullest explanation of how and 
why it happened and to the firmest assur 
ance that it will not happen again. 
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An Easter-Passover Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attenticn of our colleagues 
the following prayer by Rev. Leon K. 
Molter as it appeared in the March-April 
1963 issue of the Empire State Mason: 

AN EASTER-PASSOVER PRAYER 


(By R.W. and Rev. Leon K. Molter, Grand 
Chaplain) 

O Thou from Whom all things come and 
have their being, hallow us with thy pres- 
ence. The drab days of winter are disap- 
Pearing and the earth seems to rise to life 
again, We feel our pulses quicken by the 
freshness of springtime and the winter bond- 
age of selfishness dies and breaks forth to 
express itself in the nobility of charity to all 
men. May our souls thrill to the beauty of 
this holy season with its eternal messages of 
freedom and the hope of everlasting life 
and thus, make us more determined to ap- 
Ply that which we have learned to make our 
lives more meaningful. As we gather 
throughout this great State and break bread 
together in our meetings of fellowship; may 
We ever give evidence of the sincerity of our 
Convictions and make us walk as upright 
er and Masons, so help us, our God. 

en. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of p shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrue 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c, 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings. in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it mecessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 - point type; 
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and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitais or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script ls submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rxconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 


‘speeches containing tabular statements to be 


published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished. Profs of leave to 
print" and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
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or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement tn which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among thelr extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is In session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in ‘connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. ‘The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters,—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Mrs. Blanche W. Noyes Is Among 
Six Named To Receive 1963 Fed- 
eral Woman's Award — Outstanding 
Achievements Credited to Honorees 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, an 
article by Reporter Sue Cronk in the 
April 7 issue of the Washington Post 
discusses the naming of six outstanding 
women employed by the Government as 
recipients of the 1963 Federal Woman's 
Award. 

Established in 1960, this award recog- 
nizes women in the Federal employ who 
have contributed to the quality and 
efficiency of the career service, influ- 
enced major programs, and demonstrated 
Personal qualities of leadership, judg- 
Ment, integrity, and dedication. Head- 
ing the panel who selected the six 1963 
recipients was News Commentator David 
Brinkley. Other judges were TV Per- 
8onality Betty Furness; Katharine E. 
McBride, president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; and H. Ladd Plumley, president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

It is a pleasure to note that one of the 
ladies accorded this high honor is Mrs. 
Blanche W. Noyes, former Bendix 
Trophy winner and an air-marking 
Specialist for the Centers and Towers 
Project Branch, Installation and Ma- 
teriel Service, Federal Aviation Agency. 
A cherished friend, Mrs. Noyes is an 
experienced and capable aviatrix who 
has logged some 13,000 certified air 
hours. I have been privileged to fly with 

as a passenger on many occasions, 
and have often joined her as a partici- 
Pant in ceremonies and programs spon- 
Sored by segments of the aviation in- 
dustry in West Virginia. 

Mrs. Noyes has been a leader of 
thought in the field of aviation. The 
Post article states that— 

She has been directly and personally re- 
®ponsible for the Goevrnment's air-marking 
Program. She has written and revised the 
technical handbook used by those who de- 
Sign and build air markers, and she has de- 

the U.S. standard heliport marker 
and the ground signals used by pilots 
awaiting rescue, in addition to helping many 
foreign countries set up their marking pro- 


We are crateful to Blanche Noyes for 
these significant contributions which re- 
flect her unswerving devotion to the pub- 
lic interest. 


The 1963 Federal Woman's Award was 
presented to the following: 
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Dr. Eleanor L. Makel, assistant to the 
director of the medicine and surgery 
branch, St. Elizabeths Hospital; Miss 
Bessie Margolin, assistant solicitor in the 
Department of Labor; Mrs. Katherine 
Mather, chief of the petrography section, 
Special Investigations Branch, Army 
Engineer Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion, Department of the Army; Miss 
Verna C. Mohagen, director of person- 
nel management, Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, US. Department of Agriculture; 
Miss Eleanor C. Pressly, head of the 
vehicles section, Spacecraft Integration 
and Sounding Rocket Division, Goddard 
Space Flight Center, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

Mr. President, Iam confident that each 
Member of Congress will wish to join me 
in conveying these dedicated and distin- 
guished ladies our heartfelt congratula- 
tions and gratitude for tasks well done. 


The Job To Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the prominent women 
aviators of our Nation, Jacqueline Coch- 
ran, has recently been traveling through 
the country speaking about. the role of 
women in the space age. 

Miss Cochran has many noteworthy 
achievements in her pioneering efforts 
to bring women into the world of 
aviation. 

Miss Cochran is now in the forefront 
of efforts to demonstrate the contribu- 
tions which can be made by women in 
the future space endeavors. One of her 
speeches, entitled “The Job To Be Done,” 
delivered before the Zonta Club of 
Cleveland in November, is a particu- 
larly good example of her thinking on 
this vital question. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Miss Cochran's speech, as 
follows: 


Tue Jos To Br Done 
(Speech by Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Zonta 

Club of Cleveland, “Women in the Space 

Age,” November 28, 1962) 

The Lovelace Foundation for Medical Ro- 
search gave the first medical checks to the 
large group of astronaut candidates. From 
this group, the original seven astronauts 
were finally chosen. Dr. Randolph Lovelace 
spearheaded these medical tests. He has been 


almost since the beginning. 
ago, he and some of his associates thought 


it would produce interesting and perhaps 
instructive medical information to check a 
group of women pilots. They wanted to find 
out how a group of women pilots compared 
with men from the physical and psycho- 
logical standpoints. 

A group of volunteers were asked for by 
Dr. Lovelace. Jerry Cobb was the first to 
take the medical tests. Some 20 other 
women pilots took the tests later. 

This unofficial and volunteer medical re- 
search project, through publicity, editorial 
license and wishful thinking became par- 
leyed into the fairly widespread belief that 
there is an astronaut program for women, 
There is much misinformation on the sub- 
ject. I know my facts. I have worked with 
Dr. Lovelace for years as a guinea pig in 
various aspects of aviation medicine. My 
husband is chairman of the Lovelace Found- 
ation. I have talked with top men in va- 
rious branches of the armed services and 
with several of the top bosses in NASA. Ifi- 
nancially helped most of the 20 women get 
their tests, to the tune of about $18,000. I 
know how they rated among themselves in 
their tests. In my opinion, the misinforma- 
tion that has been floating around has actu- 
ally slowed down rather than speeded up the 
possibility of a space program for women. 

There is no astronaut program for wom- 
en, There has never been such a program 
for women. No woman in this country has 
passed the full battery of tests that would 
make her a candidate for training even if 
such a program were planned. NASA has 
never nominated, selected or approved any 
woman for such role. 

No battle of the sexes seems to exist 
as to whether women should presently be 
in an astronaut program. Women, as a 
whole, just don't seem to have any great 
interest in the subject. Indeed, thcre seems 
to be only slight interest among our 12,000 
women pilots. This is evidenced by the fact 
that it took some doing to get 20 to take the 
preliminary tests. Twenty was the mini- 
mum number that Dr. Lovelace thought 
would make any findings worthwhile. Of 
course, it is a live subject with the few 
women pilots who seem raring to go. But 
even most of the 20 realized that they were 
merely entering a medical research program. 

NASA, in establishing basic qualifications 
for applicants for training as astronauts 
made no distinction as to sex. They did 
say that candidates would have to be ex- 
perimental jet test pilots and, in addition, 
would have to have a degree in engineering 
or one of the sciences. No woman can 
meet these basic qualifications, 


Some women alleged the requirements were 
discriminatory. If they were, they were 
equally discriminatory against all nonpilots 
as well as practically all male pilots. 

Precious few pilots can meet the basic 
qualifications. Only a few enter test-plilot 

schools and only a small percent- 
age who enter graduate. Only a few of these 
who graduate have engineering or scientific 
degrees. 

The screening sieve for selecting astro- 
nauts has a small mesh. That's the way it 
should be. NASA has stated it will need, 
only 50 astronauts during the present deo- 
ade. It follows that they should be from 


program is terribly expensive and exceed- , 
ingly urgent in the national interests. 
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should not get mixed up with side issues. 
The determination whether women should 
be included at this time in the program of 
training and use as astronauts should not 
depend on sex. It should depend on 
whether such inclusion will speed up, slow 
down or make more expensive or compli- 
cated the schedule of exploratory space 
flights our country has undertaken. Such 
a decision can best be made by the agencies 
directly involved. It should be left to such 


agencies. 

I don’t feel discriminated against because 
of the qualifications just stated even though 
I want to go into space. I expect to go 
there in due time, but not at the expense of 
our national interests. 

I know of no reason why women will not 
go into space just as they were in all phases 
of aviation from ballooning to fast-powered 
flight. But women have not yet been checked 
sufficiently as a group for anyone to say 
that their bodily structure can stand the 
same number of G's as men without per- 
manent aftereffects. It was the purpose of 
the research p to find out about these 
things. It involved little expense. It in- 
trigued the doctors. I’m sorry it was called 
off for lack of need. I want to see it back 
on the tracks. 

Any crash program to put an American 
woman into space ahead of a Russian 
woman would, I believe, be unsound. I 
doubt that any agency would take the re- 
sponsibility for such a program. It has 
been said that Russian women have been 
in training as astronauts for more than 2 
years, I doubt this but, if so, they already 
have the ability to beat us to the punch, 
if it is considered a punch. Even the 
monkeys needed considerable training and 
we are beyond the monkey stage. We must 
expect failures in some space flights. If 
one happened to a woman in connection 
with a crash program, the propaganda value 

would be exceedingly negative. 

No woman should be selected as an as- 
tronaut trainee unless a group of women 
are simultaneously selected. This is so that 
norms can be established rather than indi- 
vidual capacities of one or a very few who 
might not be representative. 

I believe that women will be found fit for 
space travel. But such proof is presently 
lacking. It should not be searched for by 
including women—just because they are 
women—into the middle of an expensive 
and highly important astronaut program. 
There is a better and sounder way. 

If a large group of women of various ages 
and educational backgrounds were given a 
series of checks and tests relating to space 
flight, much beneficial data could be ob- 
tained in the aerospace-medical field. 

Such tests should be considered of a medi- 
cal research nature. 

They should, in my opinion, start off with 
not less than 200 women. These women do 
not necessarily need to be pilots. They 
could come from within the armed services 

as well as without. They would not have to 
be collected in one group at one place. Their 
checks could take place at various aero- 
Space-medical centers operated by the vari- 
ous Government services and agencies 
around the country. They could be fitted 
into the various laboratories so as not to 
impose peakloads. Each medical center 
should give exactly the same tests under 
similar conditions so that the findings will 
have validity. It follows that some aero- 
space-medical doctor should have general 
supervision, Each series of tests starting 
with the first medical exam will involve some 
attrition by elimination. There will also be 
some dropouts. That’s why I want to see 
200 as a start. Such a program might take 
& year or two to complete. The end product 
will be a group of women who are qualified 
to be specially trained for space flight. 
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They could then be inducted into a space 
training program. 

This is one of the things still to be done. 
I believe it will be worth far more than the 
comparatively small cost. 

But this is not all. 

We presently tend to think of space flights 
as one or two men on a capsule couch. But 
that is no adequate way to explore the moon 
or other planets. 

The astronaut or astronauts who take the 
Space ship to the moon, land it, take off 
again and come home are going to be too 
busy to undertake other scientific tasks. 

This is all right for the start. But to do 
a proper job of exploration and scientific 
study, there must be technicians and engl- 
neers and scientists along. I refer to geolo- 
gists, astronomers, nuclear physicists, engi- 
neers and other technicians. It's time we 
started getting some of the younger people 
in these various fields prepared for space 
flight. I have been advancing this idea dur- 
ing recent months. I am glad to read that 
others have been considering the same point. 

The polar regions were not explored and 
studied by pilots alone. They had a diver- 
sified group of specialists with them. And 
so it will be in the conquest of space. 

Here is a great opportunity for women. 
Those who pass the first phases of any wom- 
en's research program should also be trained 
in special skills having to do with things in 
Space. These women may not be among the 
first 50 astronauts at the controls but when 
we explore the moon in an important way, 
they will be there. This will be because they 
will have proven they can adapt themselves 
to the new space environment, but also have 
perfected special skills to contribute to such 
exploratory flights. 

If I were starting out to seek a career, I 
would break down the gate in an attempt 
to get into any such program. 

I want to see nonpilot specialists getting 
prepared for space flight. That includes doc- 
tors and scientists. That also includes 
women who are ready to dedicate themselves 
and prepare with some special knowledge. 
enn Ste some’ Of ee: tings SHI to pe 

one. 

As to women, it can well start with a pro- 
gram of the type I have mentioned. 


The Responsibility for Deficits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, David 
Lawrence’s column in the Washington 
Evening Star, Friday, April 5, contains 
some pertinent observations which 
should be read widely. 

It is high time that we who believe 
in sound money, sound economy, and a 
fair chance for all, begin to speak out. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Lawrence article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe RESPONSIBILITY FOR DeEFictrs—Dericrrs 
AND GOLD OUTFLOW OF 1958-60 BLAMED ON 
DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy told newsmen on Wed- 

nesday to look back at the period between 


April 8 
1958 and 1960, when the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was in power, and they would find 
a high unemployment rate, the largest peace- 
time deficit and the biggest outfiow of gold. 

But Mr. Kennedy forgot to mention that 
the Democratic Party had a majority in both 
Houses of Congress during that same period. 
After all, the national legislature has to vote 
the money that’s spent by the Government 
and also decide on the tax rates. Congress, 
therefore, is primarily responsible for any 
deficits. Likewise, the outflow of gold was 
due then, and is due today, to the large 
grants and loans for foreign ald. This also 
is basically the responsibility of Congress. 

The Democratic Party has had a majority 
in the Senate and House ever since 1932, 
with the exception of the period between 
1946 and 1948, and between 1952 and 1954. 
Thus, for a total of 26 out of the last 30 
years, the Democratic Party has been in 
charge of lawmaking and, especially, the ap- 
propriation of public funds. 

As for the unemployment rate, which has 
declined only slightly during the present 
administration, the responsibility definitely 
rests on the Democratic Party in Congress. 
For Congress, year after year, has refused to 
broaden the antitrust laws to regulate, if 
not abolish, the labor-union monopolies 
which today push up the wage rates and 
force the squeeze in profits that brings un- 
employment. 

The Kennedy administration, moreover, 
has not made a single recommendation to 
Congress thus far to deal with the abuses 
of “collective bargaining” and the violations 
of the civil rights of those workers who re- 
fuse to join a union or wish to cross a picket- 
line and work. 

The President’s reference to the prevailing 
unemployment rate and that of the preced- 
ing administration was made on the same 
day that the Secretary of Labor, W. Willard 
Wirtz, said to a news conference at Roches- 
ter, N.Y., that “last year, some 19 million 
man-hours were lost because of strikes, but 
in that same year, 900 million man-hours 
were lost due to unemployment.” He de- 
clared that the strike picture is compara- 
tively rosy. Mr. Wirtz sought to give the im- 
pression that the labor unions are not in 
the least responsible for the unemployment 
situation in America and that there is no 
connection between the unemployment prob- 
1 and the behavior and policies of union 
leaders. 


The Secretary of Labor didn't mention the 
fact that every year numerous employers go 
out of business because, though unable to 
pay higher wages, they cannot afford costly 
Strikes and consequently must surrender to 
the wage demands which unions uniformly 
impose throughout an industry. This means 
that, while the larger businesses are able to 
maintain themselves, the marginal compa- 
nies are forced to the wall and unemploy- 
ment is the result. 


The arbitrary power of trade unions 
which has been exercised to extort high wage 
scales, irrespective of whether an employer 
can afford them, is fundamentally responsible 
for the high rate of unemployment today: 
The Democratic Party has avoided this issue 
for the last 30 years, and it was a Republi- 
can Congress which, in 1947, secured the re- 
vision of the one-sided Wagner Act passed in 
1935. The new law, known as the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, was vetoed by a Democratic Presi- 
dent but was passed over his veto by the Re- 
publican Congress. 

The abuses, however, which have since 
arisen, even under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
which urgently need correction have been 
largely ignored by the Democratic Congress 
in the last 8 years. There is no evidence, 
either, that the labor committees of the 
House or Senate in a Democratic Congress 
will ever take up the subject as long as & 
substantial number of Senators and Repre- 
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sentatives are elected with the ald of cam- 
paign funds furnished by the labor unions 
in defiance of the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

Secretary Wirtz seems to think a remedy 
for unemployment will be found in the fur- 
ther development of the Youth Employment 
Act and in an extension of the manpower de- 
velopment program, as well as in an en- 
largement of the vocation, education and 
area redevelopment projects. 

But all this merely means a throwback to 
the 1980's, when made work by the Govern- 
ment itself under the Works Projects Admin- 
istration, or the WPA, as it became widely 
known, was in vogue. It didn’t cure unem- 
ployment then, and it will not do so now. 
For there is only one way to create new 
jobs, and that's by making it possible for 
private business to earn a profit while it 
pays fair, but not exorbitant, wages. This 
can come about when labor-union monopo- 
lies are deprived of their power to fix wage 
costs throughout an industry. The alterna- 
tive is socialism and state capitalism, which 
are the forerunners of communism. 

The American people every 2 years can 
express themselves at the polls. Their next 
opportunity to elect an antiradical Congress, 
and one that doesn’t owe its election to the 
campaign funds of the labor unions, is in 
November 1964. 


Congressman Clyde Doyle’s Message to 
Mr. Bart Lytton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of our col- 
leagues one of the last letters written by 
our fellow Congressman, and my fellow 
Californian, Clyde Doyle. I wish to in- 
sert his letter in the Recorp for it con- 
veys the warm, friendly, and genuine- 
ness that were so truly the marks of 
Clyde Doyle. In reading this letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bart Lytton we can only 
be but reminded that the death of Clyde 
Doyle spelled sad days not only for Cali- 
fornia, but for the Nation as well. 

Mr. Speaker, in a real sense, his 16 
years of congressional service was a 
career which served as a continuing 
source of betterment of our land. Those 
back in his home district, and for that 
matter those across the Nation who were 
fortunate enough to have known Clyde— 
and all who knew him were his friends— 
will recognize in this letter the qualities 
that so well mark the quality of his char- 
acter: humility, gentleness, and honor. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1963. 
Mr. Bart LYTTON, 
Dinner Chairman, Seventh Annual F_D.R. 
Dinner, Los Angeles, Calif. 

My Dzar FRIEND Bart: I would surely love 
to be able to have the great joy and inspira- 
tion, which it certainly would be to me, to be 
present on the evening of March 14 when 
you friends have the seventh annual FDR. 
dinner and honor Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
for his recent gubernatorial victory, but of 
course, friend Bart, I cannot make it. 
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I will have to be right here on the job in 
the Nation's Capitol, but I do want to ex- 
press my appreciation to you and all the peo- 
ple of the great 23d District for the support 
you gave to the reelection of our great Gov- 
ernor. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially, 
CLYDE DOYLE. 


Lincoln’s Greatness Not Due to Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been most disturbed over recent specu- 
lation that the greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln was due to a frightful disease 
known as Marfan’s syndrome. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that an 
article—shortly to be printed in Phil- 
adelphia’s Blumhaven Digest, which I 
believe clearly refutes this vilification 
of Lincoln—be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THAT MARFAN’s SYNDROME AFFLICTION OF 
LINCOLN 


“Did iliness make Lincoln great?” Sọ 
reads a 1963 magazine headline, ironically 
appearing on February 12, Lincoln's 154th 
birthday. 

The magazine article is based upon the 
research of a Kentucky internist, who now, 
after 20 years’ study of Lincoln's physical 
and mental traits, attributes his greatness 
to an uncommon disease, known as Mar- 
fan’s syndrome. 

In view of the following article about the 
“Paradox of Lincoln's Rise" and the exalting 
spiritual qualities of our 16th President that 
it substantiates, it is in my opinion, sheer 
vilification to attribute Lincoln's greatness 
to some frightful disease. 

Technically, Marfan's syndrome is defined 
as a hereditary disease of the body's con- 
nective tissues, the bones, muscles, and liga- 
ments, the symptoms occurring together, 
affecting the eyes, the heart and the skeletal 
structure. As applied to Lincoln, it is sald 
to have produced the sturdy railsplitter’s 
“long sad face, sunken chest, misshapen 
ears, loose, spidery arms, immense hands, 
gangly apearance, uncouth movements, high- 
pitched, almost girlish voice.” Some con- 
tradictions in Lincoln's personality, such as 
his periodic shyness and his inclination to 
tell stories and jokes, and shortly thereafter 
sink into a deep depression, seem to impress 
our medical detective, who asserts that these 
characteristics are due to the rare disorder, 
known as Marfan’s syndrome. (Marfan was 
a French pediatrician who identified the ail- 
ment in 1896, 31 years after Lincoln's death.) 

So now, 98 years after Lincoln’s death, we 
are asked to accept a medical diagnosis that 
attributes Lincoln's superb intelligence And 
leadership to a loathsome inherited disease. 

Such diagnosis, obviously, was never made. 
The disease was unknown in 1860, and the 
patient, though described by a contemporary 
writer as the “offspring of a happy marriage 
between a derrick and a windmill,” did not 
submit to a physical checkup and certainly 
needed no medical attention. For want of 
more scientific information, our diagnosti- 
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cian now says, he duly read the description 
recorded by the “tailors and bootmakers” 
who fitted Mr. Lincoln, and concluded that 
abnormalities were indicated. 

And how can a dedicated Lincoln student, 
a layman, dispute a physician’s verdict that 
the great emancipator’s humanity, under- 
standing and compassion were part of what 
Lincoln harvested from his ailment? 

By the evidence, of course, evidence which 
happens to flatly contradict Lincoln’s med- 
ical detractors. 

In the Lindoln Memorial Gallery of the 
Blumhaven Library, there is an original 
bronze casting of Lincoln's face, made by the 
sculptor Leonard Volk. It is a beardless 
face, with no structural details concealed by 
the growth of hair. This impression of 
Lincoln's face was made in 1860 before he 
was nominated for President. It reveals a 
relatively small head for a man 6 feet 4 
inches tall, and there is no discernible de- 
formity or disease visible in that exact replica 
of Lincoln's face. The ears are not ab- 
normal or misshaped. There is no deviation 
of the eyes. They are completely balanced 
and normal. 

A top-ranking Philadelphia physician 
examined that bronze mask recently and de- 
clared there is not the slightest deviation of 
the eyes or a skeletal disorder indicated. 
This doctor also declines to attribute the 
early death of Lincoln’s children to the in- 
herited illness. There is no evidence to sup- 
port the speculative diagnosis, he declares. 

In addition to the life mask, Blumhaven 
has a bronze casting of Lincoln’s hands, 
The fist of the right hand is powerful, not 
spidery. The left hand, gripping a broom 
handle, is a striking reflection of the man's 
strength and powerful physical condition. 
These replicas of iLncoln’t face and hands 
tell us the truth about Lincoln's physical 


The medical verdict of 1963 will not tar- 
nish the heroic image of Abraham Lincoln, 
or rob him of the glory in history that is 
his. 
To the medical profession, I respectfully 
submit Richard Watson Gilder’s classic de- 
scription of Lincoln’s bronze life mask. It 
is worthy of their sober consideration and 
their contemplation of human fallibility. 
The Gilder poem: 


“This bronze doth keep the very form and 
mold 

Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he; 

That brow all wisdom, all benignity; 

That human, humorous mouth; those 
cheeks that hold 

Like some harsh landscape all the sum- 
mer's gold; 

That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 

For storms to beet on; the lone agony 

Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 

As might some praphet of the elder day— 

Brooding above the tempest and the fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than 
mortal ken. 

A power was his beyond the touch of art 

Or armed strength—his pure and mighty 
heart.” 


A Shortage of Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


s OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the No. 


1 domestic problem in the United 
States today is the high rate of unem- 
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ployment. One of the main causes of 

this serious problem is the fact that 

many of our unemployed lack the basic 
skills needed to fill existing job vacan- 
cies. We are suffering not so much from 

a shortage of jobs as from a shortage of 

manpower trained to fill those jobs. 

During a recent interview for U.S. 
News & World Report, Labor Secretary 
Wirtz said that there are numerous op- 
portunities, especially for young people, 
“in skilled jobs and in professional jobs 
such as teaching, medicine, nursing and 
engineering,” as well as in many service 
occupations. 

In order to reduce the steadily rising 
level of unemployment, we must equip 
our labor force through training and re- 

training to fill the skill demands of the 
jobs that are going begging. Because of 
the importance of Secretary Wirtz’ re- 
marks on this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that an excerpt from his inter- 
view in the April 1 issue of U.S. News & 

World Report be inserted in the RECORD 

at this point. 

The article follows: 

Excerrpr From “Way YounG PEOPLE FACE A 
SmorTace OF Jons“— AN INTERVIEW WITH 
LABOR SECRETARY Wirz 
Question. Are there jobs now for all those 

with skills? 

Answer. Under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act we are training people at 
the rate of 50,000 to 60,000 a year, and so far 
we have been able to find work for most of 
those who finish the training program. If 
the economy can move up at the rate of 4 
percent a year—the present goal—there would 
soon be full demand for our manpower sup- 
ply. Weare actually coming close to a short- 
age of skilled manpower in a number of occu- 
pations already. 

Question. A shortage of workers? In what 
kinds of jobs? 

Answer. This is already true in a good 
many types of engineering jobs, in teaching 
Jobs, in many professional jobs and in skilled 
jobs in some trades. 

Question. Aren't these jobs for college- 
trained people? 

Answer. Not ‘necessarily. Take the con- 
struction industry: Unless we train at a much 
faster rate than now through the apprentice- 
ship program, there will be a real shortage of 
skilled workers in the construction industry. 

Question. Who controls the apprenticeship 
program? 

Answer. In general, the industry and the 
unions. There are problems in connection 
with apprenticeship training which have to 
be faced squarely. 

Question. Has there been an arbitrary lim- 
itation of the number who can get appren- 
ticeship training? 

Answer. Yes, there has been some of that. 

Question, Restraint on Negro training in 
particular? 

Answer. In some unions there has been and 
still is racial discrimination in apprentice- 
ship programs which cannot be justified or 
tolerated. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in what fields are 
jobs for younger people now available? | 

Answer. In general, the answer is in skilled 
jobs and in professional jobs such as teach- 
ing, medicine; nursing, and engineering. 
There is a shortage, too, of people just below 

the professional level, such as assistants to 
engineers and scientists, and so on. 

Question. What about secretarial jobs? 

Answer. In a good many cities job oppor- 
tunities are available in service occupations, 
ranging all the way from secretarial work to 
domestic help, both male and female. In 
most cities it's hard for housewives to get the 
domestic help they need. 

Question. But domestic work is not highly 
skilled. Why is it so hard to get domestic 
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help at a time when there are so many people 
unemployed? 

Answer. There are two problems here. 
One: It’s a harder administrative job to bring 
thousands of workers together with thou- 
sands of housewives than it is to staff a single 
factory that employs several thousand work- 
ers. Often a housewife just wants somebody 
for part-time work. 

There is also this problem: In this country 
there is a tradition of looking down on do- 
mestic service. To many workers even the 
most menial job on an assembly line is more 
attractive, has more status appeal, than a 
job taking care of somebody's house or yard, 
or working in a restaurant. 


Our Republican Form of Government and 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN 


E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
is unrealistic to think that the countries 
of Latin America can adopt our form of 
government, make the success of it that 
we have, and thus be made over in the 
image of the United States. 

This point was made in a column by 
Jack Spalding, editor of the Atlanta 
Journal, who notes that just because our 
constitutional government works for us 
it does not follow that it will work for 
other people in Latin America. For one 
thing, the people there are accustomed 
to following strong leaders and take little 
or no interest in government. As Mr. 
Spalding writes, this results in a small 
ruling class and a large group of those 
ruled. 

A principal concern of the United 
States at this time should be in seeing 
that the Communists do not infiltrate 
and take over the ruling class, as was 
done in Cuba. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Spalding’s column be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUATEMALA—SELDOM Have So Many BEEN 
RULED BY So Few 
(By Jack Spalding) 

I see by the papers where my old friends 
in Guatemala have a new military govern- 
ment. 

Unless things have changed more than I 
think, it is going to make little difference in 
their way of life. 

They are going to keep right on working in 
the coffee, the bananas, and burning off fields 
tor a new corn crop. They are going to keep 
right on going to market to swap their 
produce for something they need produced 
by somebody else. They are going to pay 
attention to the council of elders or whatever 
group rules their village as they did before 
the Spaniards came, and let the crazy 
mixed-up descendants of the Europeans 
argue ideology and fight over the right to 
govern and graft in the capital and other 
centers of urban culture. 

Now Guatemala is one of the world’s most 
beautiful and pi countries. But 


when we preach and worry about its failure 
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to make a success of our form of government, 
we are being somewhat unreal, 

I would not be surprised if we were not 
being rather unreal in the case of a number 
of other Latin American countries. Our 
Government is the product of situations and 
forces peculiar to us, and what Thomas Jef- 
ferson and friends worked out In our case, 
does not necessarily apply to other places. 
Guatemala, for instance. 

The wave of idealism and liberal thought 
which produced our Revolution and Consti- 
tution swept Latin America somewhat later. 
And while representative government as 
evolved by those who gave it to us presup- 
posed a literate populace of freedmen as its 
base, that base has been lacking in Guate- 
mala and other places. 

UNLETTERED 


Guatemala is mostly Indian and most of 
those Indians are rural and quite untouched 
by the things which bother us here. They 
are the base of the country, and unless com- 
pulsory education and other modern innova- 
tions have made great inroads since my last 
visit, the politics of Guatemala City is of 
small concern to them. 

When I lived there during the late thirties, 
the country was under the dictatorship of 
the late Jorge Ubico. And while this dic- 
tatorship was restrictive (requiring interior 
passports, and a fellow never knew when the 
army was going to search his house for guns 
or take somebody away in the middle of the 
night for questioning), there seemed a great 
indifference to all this on the part of those 
who should be interested. 

Perhaps so many years of misrule had pro- 
duced an unconquerable cynicism in the peo- 
ple, but nobody seemed to care very much. 

So when I read of revolt there or in Hon- 
duras, or Nicaragua, I figure it is a squabble 
among the rulers as to whose time it is to 
run the show, and that the ruled, as usual, 
will go plugging along and hoping they will 
be left alone. 

You have there a small ruling class, and 
a large group of those ruled. 

The Communists seized power in Guate- 
mala about 10 years ago, but a counterrevo- 
lution of the type which failed at the Bay 
of Pigs succeeded. In order to counter such 
attractions as the Communists offered, the 
new, anti-Red regime stepped up land re- 
form, health services, and education. 

But now I read that it was fear of another 
Communist coup which provoked the de- 
posing of the president and the takeover by 
the military. 

RED THREAT 


All this is being watched closely in Wash- 
ington, Havana, Caracas, Peiping, Moscow, 
and Rome. 

For it is in those countries where so few 
control so many that a handful of clever men 
can carry the whole nation into the 
camp or keep it safe for Washington. 

The Communists know this better than we 
do and have been very good at getting their 
men quietly into key posts. Witness Cuba. 
Witness the Guatemala of 10 years ago. 
Witness the signs of ferment and strife in 
other parts of Latin America today. 

Our relations with our Latin American 
neighbors never have been entirely happy 
and seldom have our policies met with lees 
success than recently. 

In wishing just what we have for Latin 
America, we may be doing the wrong thing. 
Just because something is good for us, does 
it follow that it is going to suit them? 

Mr. Jefferson's constitution must have 
been rewritten in Spanish many, many times. 
But it has falled in more cases than it has 
worked. 

Right now self-government for some of 
our southern friends looks like a luxury ve 
can’t afford unless we want to risk more 
Communist takeovers through the use of 
democratic forms. 


1963 
Accelerated Public Works Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
Members of the House of Representatives 
will consider the 1963 supplemental ap- 
Propriation bill. 

In my opinion, based upon personal 
experience, it is essential that Congress 
appropriate the full $500 million re- 
quested by the President of the United 
States in order to continue thé vital ac- 
Celerated public works program, as au- 
thorized during the 87th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, immediately following 
the 1962 general election my office ar- 
Tanged and participated in a public 
Meeting in each of the seven counties 
of the Fifth Congressional District to ex- 
Plain the Accelerated Public Works Act. 
Because of the extremely high percent- 
age of existing unemployment, I knew 
the accelerated public works program 
Would provide the only method available 
for our citizens to help themselves. This 
act made possible urgently needed tem- 
Porary employment and at the same time 
Made it possible for our local officials to 
improve local living conditions. 

Our citizens have done all within their 
resources to create new and permanent 
Private employment. Our unemployed, 
who are denied gainful employment 
through no fault of their own, are anx- 
ious to have an opportunity to work and 
Support their families. 

Because of continued increased unem- 
Ployment, our community, city, and 
County officials have been forced to re- 
duce essential services due to the fact 
they have no way to obtain local funds 

use of their decreased income. How- 
eyer, they have carefully considered the 
accelerated public works program and 
following detailed studies they have sub- 
mitted applications for quite a few fully 
Justified public projects. In each case 
Sur local officials have been able to ar- 
ae 3 local financing be- 
0 e ts provided by this 
Program : 


Not only in the Fifth Congressional 
ct of West Virginia but also 
ughout the United States our local 
have demonstrated their initia- 
tive and desire to improve their local 
areas. These public-spirited citizens 
have applications pending for Federal 
funds exceeding twice the amount re- 
Quested. Unless the Congress appropri- 
ates the full $500 million as requested, 
dur local citizens, who have worked so 
to do their part, will be discouraged 
and failure to appropriate these funds 
Will justify the fact that the efforts ex- 
nded to improve local conditions will 
have been in vain. 

Each of these communities, I might 
add, have expended funds in properly 
Preparing their applications and because 
of the provisions of the act as previously 
authorized by the Congress, they fully 
Expected that carefully chosen improve- 
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ments would be approved. Without ad- 
ditional Federal funds these communities 
cannot move forward, simply because 
they do not have the financial resources. 
In this connection, I have worked closely 
with the officials of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration and other partici- 
pating Federal agencies in following 
every application through each step. I 
have respect for these Federal officials for 
the completely fair and dedicated man- 
ner in which they have been doing a most 
difficult job. To my personal knowledge 
these officials have worked long hours, 
including Saturdays and Sundays, in an 
effort to process those applications which 
afford the greatest benefit for each dollar 
expended by the Federal Government. 

Just last month southern West Vir- 
ginia suffered the most disastrous floods 
in our history. These Federal officials 
came to see firsthand the unsurpassed 
damages. Some of our pending applica- 
tions are in more urgent need now be- 
cause of this disaster. I have seen first- 
hand the effectiveness of the accom- 
plishment so far of the officials of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration and 
other agencies. 

When it is considered that we have 
nearly one-third of our counties in the 
United States adversely affected by per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment, 
no one can successfully challenge the 
fact that we do have a major internal 
problem. I am firmly convinced that the 
accelerated public works program, Fed- 
eral participation with local govern- 
ments, is a very important investment in 
the future of our Nation. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully plead with the 
Members of the House to vote the full 
$500 million for the continuation of the 
accelerated public works program. It is 
my firm conviction that we have an 
obligation to our citizens in these areas 
and to our future generations to appro- 
priate these funds in order that our 
citizens may be able to help themselves 
and continue to look forward. 


F.D.R. Urged Ending Federal Dole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of this body have on many oc- 
casions extolled the virtues of former 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. I must 
honestly confess that on most of these 
occasions I could not find myself in 
agreement with my colleagues. How- 
ever, in the March 21, 1963, edition of 
Action in Kentucky I find an editorial 
which quotes our late President, and I 
am prepared to join with any and all his 
disciples who are willing to put into effect 
the principles enunciated herein: 

F. DR. Urcen ENDING FEDERAL DOLE 

“The lessons of history, confirmed by the 
evidence immediately before me, show ex- 
clusively that continued dependence upon 
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relief induces a spiritual and moral disinte- 
gration fundamentally destructive of the 
national fiber. 

“To dole out relief in this way is to ad- 
minister a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the 
human spirit. It is in violation of the tradi- 
tions ef America. Work must be found for 
able-bodied but destitute workers. The Fed- 
eral Government must and shall quit this 
business of relief.“ 

You are bound to be surprised when you 
learn who made the above statement. It 
was President Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
ever since he made it in 1935 the Federal 
Government has pursued the opposite course 
by getting deeper and deeper into the “busi- 
ness of relief.” Welfare expenditures today 
are 10 times what they were in 1935. 

During the last 11 years, alone, these pay- 
ments skyrocketed from $4.9 billion annually 
to $37.3 billion a year. Washington should 
lose no time in getting the Government out 
of the relief business by restoring welfare 
responsibilities to States and communities, 


Small Towns Versus Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, last 
week's U.S. News & World Report con- 
tains a detailed account of the Area Re- 
development Administration's forced en- 
trance into the life of the counties and 
small communities of our Nation. The 
sad part of the matter is that the ARA 
not only has the habit of dictating to 
local authorities and interested citizens, 
but it is now doing so uninvited and un- 
wanted by the residents of many coun- 
ties and communities across the Nation. 

The following editorial from the April 
4 Minnetonka Herald in Minnesota's 
Third District comments on a typical 
example of this bureaucratic intrusion 
by the ARA. Redevelopment efforts by 
the Federal Government should be 
limited to those areas of demonstrated 
need where assistance from Washing- 
ton is truly desired. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Minnetonka (Minn.) 
— Apr. 4. 1963] 
SMALL Towns Versus WASHINGTON 

U.S, News & World Report this week con- 
tains an account of an incredible intrusion 
by the Federal Government into one mid- 
American community. 

It describes how Rice County, Kans., was 
picked to be the recipient of redevelop- 
ment aid by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, a Government agency which 
was set up by Congress in 1961 and is grow- 
ing as fast as it can find places into which to 
pour money. Last year it gave away $7 mil- 
lion, this year $45 million, and it is shooting 
for $121 million next year. 

Funny part is, I'll ol’ Rice County didn't 
ask for help, and is, in fact, one of the 
richest counties in Kansas. It has wheat, 
salt mines, cattle, and oil. Its residents and 
businessmen are irked at being calléd de- 
pressed and having the Government create 
a breadline atmosphere with its offer of food 
stamps for the needy, and so forth. 


Herald, 
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Max Moxley, the crusty editor of the local 
newspaper, the Sterling Bulletin, had this 
to say editorially: 

“Any pouring of Federal funds into a 
county, whether needed or not, is bound to 
give usa boost. Then why are we concerned? 
If Rice County, which ranks well in the top 
15 percent of Kansas counties economically, 
is eligible for aid, certainly all our neighbor 
counties merit the same consideration. How 
long will the Federal purse withstand such 
raids? 

“Why are we scared? The guiding light 
and major domo, sent down to brainwash 
this old Mossback, stood in front of the 
old home paper office, and told us flatly: 
‘More socialism in these areas is inevitable. 
When this building of yours needs rebuild- 
ing, you will not have the money to do it 
and it will have to be done with Federal 
funds.” And so it is, the simple verities 
of American small-town life, the rules, the 
very moral fiber which has held the wonder- 
fully complex system together, are being 
shaken to the core. 

“*This whole idea is a very serious threat 
to home rule.’ In two ways: Small towns 
versus the county seat; and the county as a 
whole versus Wi z 

“We recognize merit in some of the grants 
for larger facilities that are more directly 
related to the public welfare—at least those 
that are bona fide revenue-producing prop- 
erties or are backed by local tax support. 

“We wish to emphasize that in no way do 
we condemn those who are taking advantage 
of the boodle. The funds are available— 
so: gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

“Yours, 
“THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS.” 

The editor cited this paragraph from a 
researcher's report: 

“In most rural communities, it is hypothe- 
sized, most of the influentials will oppose 
innovation, change, and development. They 
are committed to the status quo and its 
preservation. Therefore, a substantial prod- 
uct of area development will be to devise 
methods of identifying the support and basis 
of operation of these influentials and the 
devising of methods which will cause them 
to reorient their relationship to the area.” 

Mr. Moxley concluded that this meant: 
“These clods out there have no idea what 
is good for them. We've got to jam it down 
their throats.” 

There must be, ultimately, some limitation 
placed on the largesse dispensed by the 
Federal Government which is unasked for, 
uncalled for, unnecessary, and unbacked by 
hard cash—in other words, borrowed against 
a deficit. 

It is high time that the Podunks of this 
country come to realize that Washington's 
green stamps are nothing but Podunk dollars 
sent back home with more than half their 
value removed. 

It is hard to turn down a gift, but as one 
stanch Kansan remarked. “The only way 
to stop these hand-me-downs from Wash- 
ington is to not take them yourself.” 


Retraining—Industry and Local 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 87th 


Congress will probably be longest re- 
membered for its constructive action in 
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passing the Manpower Training and De- 
velopment Act, a law passed in the recog- 
nition that it is dynamism and not slug- 
gishness that is causing our major eco- 
nomic problem, unemployment. The 
central feature of the Manpower Act is 
its provision for retraining those whose 
skills have become obsolete in the rapidly 
advancing American economy and giv- 
ing them new skills marketable in the 
labor market of our economy. 

The Federal Government is not the 
only agency, nor the most important, 
which is interested in retraining. Pri- 
vate industry has made some remarkable 
strides in this fleld, indeed, its success 
could well be the guide for future Gov- 
ernment actions in retraining. State 
and local governments have also been 
active in this area and their work de- 
serves full recognition. Two articles re- 
cently have come to my attention which 
point out the non-Federal work which 
is being done in retraining. First is an 
article from the Washington World of 
March 15 commenting on the apprentice- 
ship programs in industry which gives 
& chance for industry to train the work- 
ers it needs. Second is an article from 
the Wall Street Journal of March 29 on 
a program which has been developed in 
Cook County, Ill., for giving unemployed 
workers on relief a basic education in 
the three R’s, as a first step to vocational 
retraining. Both of these deserve fullest 
attention as examples of how the work 
of the Federal Government can dovetail 
into what is already being done in our 
country. 

These articles follow: 

[From the Washington World, Mar. 15, 1963] 
INDUSTRY Trains Irs Own SKILLED WORK- 

MEN—APPRENTICE PROGRAM FILLS CHANGING 

Joss 

“Our job is to build people. 
will build the airplanes.” 

With these words, Robert E. Gross, chief 
executive officer of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
set the pace for the company's apprentice- 
ship programs, Other companies are jump- 
ing on the apprenticeship bandwagon. 

There are now more than 150,000 registered 
apprentices in training in business and in- 
dustry, reports the Department of Labor. 

Apprenticeship provides employers with an 
effective training plan that permits employees 
to develop a wide and diverse range of skills. 
Training programs are designed to afford a 
qualified person an opportunity to earn 
while he learns a skilled occupation. 

MINIMUM TRAINING SET 

Business and labor leaders serving on the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship define 
apprenticeship as a method of learning a 
skill through a predetermined schedule or 
training outline which consists of not less 
than 4,000 hours, or a minimum of 2 years, 
of on-the-job training and related theoreti- 
cal instruction. 

An apprentice learning a skill receives on- 
the-job training, but a person receiving on- 
the-job training is not necessarily an appren- 
tice, the committee points out. 

Not limited to any single business or in- 
dustry, a sound apprenticeship program 
stresses quality workmanship. 

Apprenticeship is a completely voluntary 
training program on the part of both business 
and industry. They are responsible for its 
administration, operation, and the effect it 
has on the community and the Nation. 

OCCUPATIONS LISTED 


Occupations which traditionally are recog- 
nized as suitable for apprenticeship include 
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such skilled occupations as plumber, electri- 
clan, carpenter, tool and die maker, station- 
ary engineer machinist, and printer. A mul- 
titude of lesser known occupations also offer 
apprenticeship training. 

The Department of Labor estimates that 
this Nation will need 24 percent more skilled 
workers by 1970. Today there are approxi- 
mately 8.5 million skilled workers in all 
industries. Fewer than 60,000 apprentices in 
registered programs completed their appren- 
ticeships in registered programs in 1960 and 
1961. 

Expansion in apprentice-employing indus- 
tries during the current 1960-70 decade has 
been projected as the following minimums: 
Construction, up 30 percent or more; trade 
and services, 25 percent; manufacturing, 15 
percent; transportation, utilities, and mining, 
all 5 percent, 

Business and industry need versatile, easily 
retrainable skilled workers, the Labor De- 
partment says. Many highly-skilled workers 
are often unemployed because they are un- 
able to adapt their talents to the changing 
needs of industry. 

RETRAINING OFTEN VITAL 


The day of the specialist is fast losing its 
status in some industries. When business 
and industry must adopt technical changes, 
their employees also must retrain to acquire 
essential new skills. As the number of ap- 
prentices decreases, business and industry 
become less able to keep pace with current 
market demands. 

Planned training assures: An adequate 
supply of skilled workers trained in efficient 
methods of production; lower production 
costs. Production by skilled workers means 
reduction in waste; satisfied customers; re- 
duced labor turnover; reduced supervision; 
advancement of trained, skilled workers to 
supervisory jobs; and national security—de- 
velopment of the Nation’s skilled manpower 
is as important to national security as the 
training of men for the Armed Forces. 


PROGRAM POPULAR 


A study made by the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Apprentices after they complete 
their training has disclosed that 6 years after 
completing more than one-fourth had ad- 
vanced to supervisory positions or had be- 
come managers or proprietors of their own 
businesses, 93 percent had made specific use 
of the skills learned during their apprentice- 
ship, only 7 percent had gone into completely 
different types of work, and virtually all were 
highly enthusiastic about apprenticeship 
training. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 29, 1963] 


RETRAINING AND 3 R’s—Cuicaco FINDS FUN- 
DAMENTAL SCHOOLING Ams MANY JOBLESS 


(By Ronald G. Shafer) 

Cuicaco.—Like many sixth graders, John 
Calicott puzzles intently over the questions 
in an English test he’s taking at one of this 
city’s south side schools. Unlike most sixth 
graders, however, Mr. Calicott is 46 and has 
a wife and seven children. 

A tall, slender Negro, Mr. Calicott 15 
among some 7,600 Chicago relief recipients 
in a new, fast growing program that shows 
promise of helping him and many thousands 
of others in his situation get off swelling re~ 
lief rolls across the country by giving them 
the basic three R's” of reading, writing and 
arithmetic they missed as children. 

The Chicago program, which started just 
1 year ago with 225 volunteers, is catching 
the attention of welfare officials in many 
other cities. Evidence here so far suggests 
that such a basic education program may be 
necessary if extensive and costly job retrain- 
ing programs now getting into gear with 
heavy Federal aid are to prove effective on 
any wide scale in making reliefers self-suf- 
ficient citizens, 
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MANY CAN'T READ ADS 

“The bedrock problem is ignorance,” as- 
serts Raymond M. Hilliard, director of public 
aid for Cook County, which includes the city 
of Chicago and most of its suburbs. Of the 
county's 50,000 ablebodied adult relief recipi- 
ents, at least half are what he calls “func- 
tionally illiterate.” That means, he says, 
that they “can’t read a help-wanted ad or 
Write their name on a job application,” al- 
Most automatically excluding them from 
any employment beyond the menial odd-jobs 
category. 

At least partly due to this educational bar- 
rier, retraining alone failed to stem the re- 
lief roll tide in Chicago. Last May, the rolls, 
including the aged and members of reliefers’ 
families, reached a record 290,000 names, up 
from about 209,000 in early 1958 when an 
ambitious job retraining. effort was started. 

In Mareh 1962, the county welfare depart- 
Ment, with the financial backing of the Chi- 
cago school board, launched its back-to- 
school program for people receiving welfare 
ald. The students attend two evening classes 
a week, each 2 hours long. They are taught 
reading, arithmetic and such other subjects 
as American history and current events. 

“For the moment, we're attempting to 
upgrade those who attend classes to an 
eighth grade educational level and then on 
to more schooling, vocational training or 
jobs,” Mr. Hilliard explains. “Eventually, 
though, we hope to increase enrollment to 
50,000 in grade levels through high school. 
Getting jobs is our alm and a basic literacy 

for those who need it is the first 
Step on the road to employment.” 

Attendance is compulsory. Relief recipi- 
ents are told: “You cut classes and we cut 
your checks.” But the compulsory factor has 
rarely been needed. Even Mr. Hilliard is 
Surprised by the enthusiasm of the students. 
“Most of them are not only willing, but 
eager to attend,” he says. 

Result; While relief rolls nationally con- 
tinued to expand, reaching 78 million on 
January 31, up 300,000 from a year earlier, 
the number receiving aid in Chicago edged 
down over the same period by 10,000 to 273,- 
105—1962- was the first year to show a decline 
in Chicago since 1956. Precisely how much 
Of the shrinkage was due to the schooling 
and retraining can't be measured but welfare 
Officials say it played a major role. 

Welfare Director Hilliard calls money 
Spent on rehabilitation a sure fire invest- 
ment in preventing and eventually elimi- 
&ting dependency. His argument is that “it 
makes more sense to spend $100,000 a month 
Betting people off relief than to continue 
Spending $16 million monthly just to keep 
them alive.” r 

The oldest part of the Cook County pro- 
gram is job training. It’s carried on in an 
old, five-story wooden warehouse on Chi- 
Cago'’s West Side. About 100 public aid de- 
partment instructors teach over 20 different 
Vocations, from spray painting to metal 
drilling, and from glasscutting to running 
& power sewing machine. The rehabilitation 
center takes on a number of small jobs to 
help meet costs. This work includes such 
jobs as welding battery carriers for an auto- 
Motive manufacturer and sewing diapers for 
& diaper service company. 

At present, over 13,000 are enrolled at the 
training center. Last year, the center found 
Jobs for a record 12,383 relief recipients. 

Mr. Calicott is a good illustration of how 
Mr, Hullard's teach-and-train approach 
Works. He went on relief in 1960 after losing 
his $80-a-week job unloading freight cars for 
the Santa Fe Railroad. With little formal 
education and no special skills, he couldn't 
find another job. Last November, after going 
to school for 7 months and taking a 2-week 
driver training course, he a cab 
Griver’s examination and landed a job with 
the Chicago Yellow Cab Oo.; he continues 
his schooling’ in the night classes. His 
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monthly earnings climbed from $95.79 in 
November to $238.30 in February and he 
thinks they'll soon reach the point where he 
won't need public assistance. Before getting 
the job, he was receiving $316 a month in 
relief. 

AN UNCAGED BIRD 

Teachers at the literacy school point out 
that besides the employment potentials, the 
school often helps make persons on relief 
more conscientious parents, lessening the 
chance that their children may follow their 
parents’ footsteps onto relief rolls. “No kid 
of mine will ever drop out of school,” vows 
one 53-year-old student with 13 children. 

What. do people on relief think about 
going back to school? Matthew Marshall, a 
56-year-old former Mississippi cotton picker 
who couldn't read or write before attending 
classes, puts it this way: I feel like a caged 
bird that all at once got out.” Since start- 
ing to school, Mr. Marshall has obtained a 
part-time job washing and waxing cars. 

Cook County has inherited many of its 
welfare troubles from other States and can't 
prevent new ones from streaming in. More 
than half the people on relief in greater 
Chicago were born or educated in the Deep 
South and 80 percent are Negroes, one re- 
cent survey showed. 

So Chicago still has a long way to go be- 
fore its relief problem is solved, if it ever 
will be be, but the education program shows 
bright promise of helping to lighten the 
load. z 


The Maine Chicken Barbecue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. TUPPER, Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when all of our States seek greater em- 
ployment opportunities for their citizens, 
it has become most important to in- 
crease consumer demand in this country 
and abroad for the countless goods and 
products produced in the United States. 

It seems timely for me to acquaint my 
colleagues with a most successful sales 
promotion event in Washington, D.C., 
which should prove beneficial to several 
State of Maine food products. I refer 
Specifically to a Maine chicken barbecue 
sponsored by the Maine State Society on 
April 3 at the Kenwood Golf and Coun- 
try Club. Featured on the menu was 
Maine chicken barbecued on the grounds 
by experts, Maine potatoes and peas, and 
topped off by Maine blueberry pie. 

This barbecue would have been judged 
a success by any standards. Three hun- 
dred and fifty loyal State of Maine peo- 
ple, temporarily displaced from the Pine 
Tree State and living in Washington, 
D.C., turned out to dine on Maine deli- 
cacies, listen to the Honorable Orville 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
meet Maine’s lovely cherry blossom prin- 
cess and “Miss Maine Vacationland,” 
Miss Sarah Allen. 

The more intangible benefit from this 
affair came from acquainting a host of 
people, including food brokers and food 
retailers in the Washington area with a 
few food items produced in Maine of 
which we are justly proud. 
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Executives from all the major chain- 
stores attended as well as representa- 
tives from several embassies of countries 
that import Maine agricultural produce. 

This most successful affair was the 
brainchild of the imaginative president 
of the Maine State Society, Hon. James 
V. Day, better known in Washington as 
a member of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. Cooperating to the fullest ex- 
tent were the Maine State Department 
of Agriculture and the Maine Poultry 
Growers Association. 

The resulting good will and extensive 
publicity could very well open new mar- 
kets for Maine produce; I commend 
Commissioner Day and other officers of 
the Maine State Society. 

I have been assured that the famous 
Maine State Society annual lobster din- 
ner will be put on again this summer, 
with extra trimmings. 

The day of the Yankee peddler may 
be gone, but there are still ways to get 
people everywhere to recognize superior 
products. The formula is still the same, 
a little initiative and a lot of hard work. 


Have We Completely Lost Our Concept of 
Reason? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article deserves the careful 
consideration of every Member of this 
Congress. It also deserves justification 
from those responsible for this ridiculous 
situation which is definitely not in the 
public interest if the facts are as stated 
and we take them as facts until dis- 
proven. The article follows: 

MONKEY WRENCH IN THE WoRKS—PLUMBERS 
FOUL UP a SALK RESEARCH PROJECT 
(By Victor Riesel) 

WASHINGTON.—This is the story of two hos- 
pitals, and the Salk Institute of Biological 
Studies, and a $52 million city sewage sys- 
tem. They all have two things in common— 
pipes and a plumbers’ union demand that 
the tubing be removed from costly equip- 
ment already installed, but not installed by 
the plumbers. 

This would mean remo pip: from 
sensitive laboratory 8 — —ͤ— 
autopsy tables, whirlpool baths, X-ray devel- 
opers, and special boilers as well as expensive 
dishwashing machines. 

I write this story as much as an appeal to 
reason as I do in angry protest. I ran into 
it in San Diego. 

There the Salk research institute is ris- 
ing on the cliffs above the Pacific in lovely 
La Jolla. The land was donated to Dr, Salk 
by the people of San Diego. 

Local plumber officials have told the con- 
tractors that the union men will install 
laboratory equipment only if they are also 
allowed to fabricate all pipe less than 2 
inches in diameter. 

This creates a crisis. The pipes are an 
integral part of the complex research equip- 
ment. Much of it is delicate. Much is cali- 
brated—scientifically checked out. Further- 
more, many of these laboratory items are 
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the personal property of the sclentists who 
will work in king medical research 
with Dr. Salk, developer of the antipolio 
vaccine, 

And not too far off is the new San Diego 
County Hospital. There, too, the plumbers 
local claimed the right to what they call 
fabrication on the construction site. They 
claimed, for example, the right to install the 
2-inch tubing on three big surgical steriliz- 
ing machines. But these units already had 
the piping installed at the home plant of 
the American Sterilizer Co. 

Well, said the local's officials, there were 
alternatives. The pipes could be taken out 
of the sterilizing equipment and discarded. 
Then new pipes could be fabricated and in- 
stalled by the union's members. Or the 
units could be sent back to the factory. 
Each weighs 9,000 pounds. There the pip- 
ing could be removed and the stripped units 
could be returned to the San Diego Hospital. 

The company has said with understand- 
able indignation that if the units are dis- 
assembled, it would void all guarantees. It 
could not send stripped units. The steriliz- 
ers must be fully assembled in the plant to 
be tested. 

‘There are also 125 new stainless steel sinks 
already installed in the hospital. The union 
wants them removed so its members can re- 
install the already affixed sink-drainboard 
units - 

Now, there is no question at all of union 
labor The drainboards were planted by 
members of the sheet metal workers’ local. 
This happened in November 1962. But the 
plumbers still want the sinks taken out so 
they can replace the drainboards or they 
won't hook the tubing to the water and 
drain pipes, 

There is another medical institute being 
bullt—the Scripps Hospital. This is a mile 
or so from the Salk site. Since American 
Sterilizer equipment is scheduled for Scripps, 
the contractors expect the same difficulties. 

There is San Diego's Metropolitan Sewage 
Treatment Plant. It is part of the city’s $52 
million system now under construction. The 
plumbers threatened to picket and shut 
down the entire project unless they were al- 
lowed to dismantel the small pipe on boilers 
and water softeners. They wanted to rein- 
stall new pipe for the old, by cutting and 
threading new tubing right on the job site. 

The boilers, like the hospital sterilizers, 
had come from their manufacturer complete 
with pipes. The contractor went ahead and 
installed it. The plumbers did not shut 
down the sewage system. 

But a private building in downtown San 
Diego did not come off so easily, An air- 
conditioning subcontractor on the new 25- 
story U.S. National Bank Building there had 
been forced, under the union clause, to re- 
move 1,500 pieces of copper tubing from the 
aid-conditioning units. The pleces were dis- 
carded. New tubing was brought in, It was 
bent to needed angles. It was cut and rein- 
stalled in place of tubing originally part of 
the equipment bought from a Midwest firm. 

There have been labor-management con- 
ferences. The union has claimed that its 
overall contract calls for local fabrication, 
assembling and attaching of all pipe less 
than 2 inches in diameter. Contractors say 
that this should mean only pipes used to con- 
nect the equipment, such as sterilizers or 
X-ray developers, with water, drain and 
steam lines. But the union now insists on 
the piping attached to the equipment itself. 

Of course, there is anger in the community. 
Of course, this situation exists in other areas. 
Of course the anger spreads. Of course 
labor’s image blurs. Of course no community 


or contractors wants to pay double. Dollars 
are hard to come by. 
And where’s the principle? Most of the 


equipment is union made and union affixed 
anyway. 
Is there no successful appeal to reason? 
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President Calls Upon Country To Observe 
the 20th Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising on April 21 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has called upon the people of 
this country to observe the 20th an- 
niversary of the Warsaw ghetto upris- 
ing on April 21. I am pleased to insert 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Jewish News of March 29, 1963, 
which is a fitting tribute to one of the 
finest examples of human heroism in 
history. 

Honor TO HEROES oF Warsaw GHETTO 


Last August, the President of the United 
States was authorized, in a resolution 
adopted by the U.S. Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to designate April 21, 1963, as a day 
on which to observe the courage that was 
displayed by the heroes in the Warsaw 
ghetto who defied the Nazis and rose up in 
revolt against the German bestialities. 

In the spirit of this resolution, President 
Kennedy, in a proclamation issued earlier 
this month, called upon the people of this 
country to observe the 20th anniversary of 
the Warshaw ghetto uprising with appro- 
priate ceremonies on April 21. 

Commending the heroism of the Jewish 
heroes, President Kennedy said, “Though 
they lacked both military resources and a 
military tradition, they were able to conduct 
their struggle against the overwhelming 
forces of the Nazi occupiers for more than 
3 weeks, thereby providing a chapter in 
the annals of human heroism, an inspira- 
tion to the peace-loving people of the world, 
and a warning to would-be oppressors 
which will long be remembered.” 

The President's proclamation realistically 
pointed out that while the result of their 
uprising “was known by the Jews to be fore- 
doomed,” the 70,000 remaining Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto—who survived out of a total 
of 400,000 who were herded into a several- 
block walled-in area, to be sent from there 
to extermination camps—“engaged the Nazis 
in battle.” His proclamation stated: 

“With deadly efficiency, most of the other 
inhabitants had been transported by the 
Nazis to concentration camps and had there 
been exterminated. 

“The surviving Jews, suffering from mal- 


nutrition and disease, with pitifully few- 


weapons and virtually no hope of assistance 


from any source, determined to sell their. 


lives as dearly as possible.” 

During the coming month, there will be 
many commemorative events, to mark the 
20th anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto resist- 
ance to nazism. The Polish Government is 
cooperating in the setting up of a monument 
in tribute to the ghetto fighters, and non- 
Jews are sharing with Jews in many lands a 
sense of admiration for those who defied the 
Nazis, at the functions at which their hero- 
ism will be recalled. 

In our own community, the tribute to the 
Warsaw ghetto fighters will be expressed at 
another annual commemoration, on April 7. 
It will be an occasion for evaluating the 
events that transpired with the rise of Hit- 
lerism, and more especially it will provide an 
opportunity for our community once again 
to reaffirm our kinship with oppressed Jews 
wherever they may reside. 
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Major in the discussions today relating to 
the Hitler era is the mooted question of 
resistance—whether Jews resisted the Nazis 
sufficiently and how resistance might have 
offset the enormity of the great tragedy. 

Raul Hilberg, in “The Destruction of the 
European Jews,“ the most important and 
competent available documented narrative 
history of the Hitler period, published by 
Quadrangle Books, showed how the fear of 
overwhelming odds against them deterred 
Jews and non-Jews alike from resisting the 
Nazis hordes. There were too few rebellions 
against the Hitlerites, but the limited few 
stood out for their heroism, and Professor 
Hilberg’s documentation makes this state- 
ment in reference to the Warsaw ghetto 
fighters: 

“The largest single clash between Jews 
and Germans occurred in the ghetto of War- 
saw. Let us say at once that for the further 
development of the destruction process, this 
armed encounter was without consequence. 
In Jewish history, however, the battle is 
literally a revolution, for after 2,000 years of 
a policy of submission the wheel had been 
turned and once again Jews were using 
force.” 

This is a most interesting commentary and 
it has special significance by virtue of the 
questions that were posed by the youth in 
Israel during the Eichmann trial: “Why 
didn't Jews fight back?“ 

That is why most of the literature dealing 
with the catastrophe now probes into the 
question of resistance. That is why the 
Warsaw ghetto episode in our history is so 
vital and so symbolic of the emergence of a 
new spirit that defies persecutions and 
humiliations. 

The Jewish Community Council of Detroit 
has been among the first Jewish communal 
organizations to initiate commemorations 
of the Warsaw ghetto heroism. It has be- 
come an annual event in this city, and 
many men and women have come to consider 
it a sort of pilgrimage to the graves of the 
victims of nazism to attend the council- 
sponsored tribute meetings. 

This year’s commemoration, because it is 
the 20th anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising, and because it has now become a 
worldwide celebration, assumes greater sig- 
nificance than ever before. Once again, our 
community is in the forefront in observing 
the event. 

Once more, it is to be hoped, such a com- 
memoration is an occasion for rededication 
to the goal that no one who is in danger 
from oppression should be left unaided, that 


-all who need help in the battle against 


tyranny should be supported, that the perse- 
cuted and the economically dispossessed 
should have our assistance. 

The Warsaw ghetto commemoration is, 
therefore, a call to action for a rebirth of 
libertarianism, for the strengthening of the 
struggle for freedom, for a recognition of the 
truth that as long as a single group any- 
where remains enslaved the entire world is 
endangered by slavery. Therefore, the goal 
is for liberty for all, so that anything even 
remotely akin to nazism should never again 
be able to raise its ugly head. 


Another Court-Imposed Roadblock to 
Policing Subversives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Long 
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Beach Independent-Press-Telegram on 
March 27 discusses a matter of deep 
concern to the Nation: 


COMFORT FOR SUBVERSIVES IN NEW HIGH 
COURT DECISION 


In another close five to four decision on in- 
vestigations of communistic infiltration, the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled this week that Red- 
hunting legislators cannot dig into the 
affairs of organizations “not linked clearly 
With subversive or other illegal or improper 
activities.” 

The danger in the decision is Immediately 
apparent. It implies that the investigators 
must “have the goods” on an organization 
before they can examine it. Subversive in- 
filtration, which is never done with fan- 
Tare—indeed, it is usually a clandestine 
Operation—must proceed to the point where 
it is well exposed before it can be investi- 
gated. The investigation then becomes a 
matter of merely confirming something that 
is already well known, and in the meantime 
undercover subversion will have had a free 
hand in seeking objectives inimical to the 
interests of this country. 

The majority decision implies a distrust of 
investigative bodies, suggesting that these 
units of publicly elected officials without 
justification of reasonable suspicion would 
Probe into private associations. The deci- 
sion makes sense only if we are to assume 
that investigating legislative committees are 
Biven to excesses and imprudent acts jeop- 

the rights of private individuals 
in legitimate associations or those of un- 
Questionably loyal organizations. 

One can easily see that this decision will 
be raised to bar and hamper investigations 
of any organization except those of openly 
Communist connections. Justice John M. 
Harlan, in a dissenting opinion, states the 
case: 

“The net effect of the court's decision is, 
of course, to insulate from effective legisla- 
tion the time-proven skills of the Commu- 
nist Party in subverting and eventually 
controlling legitimate organizations.” 

For the majority, Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg declared: “Nothing we say here denies 
the underlying legislative right to investi- 
ate or to legislate with respect to subver- 
ae activities by Communists or anybody 
else.” 

Thus the majority recognizes the legis- 
lators’ right to investigate, but in the next 
Paragraph it goes a long way in making it 
most difficult to do it effectively. They can’t 
investigate until they know and they can't 
know until they investigate. 

It’s like telling a police detective he 
mustn't try to find out if a com- 
mitted a murder unless he saw him do it. 


Experience Counts: Encouraging Trends 
in the Hiring of Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS Mr. Speaker. In re- 
cent years, job discrimination against 
older workers has posed an increasingly 
Serious social and economic problem in 
our society. Employers often have set 
Maximum age limits for new employees 
or haye tended to ignore older appli- 
Cants, in favor of younger ones. 

There are signs, however, that em- 
ployer attitudes may be changing. Ac- 
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cording to an article in the January 7 
Wall Street Journal, discrimination 
against older workers is decreasing as 
more and more firms realize that older 
persons make stable and reliable em- 
ployees and offer valuable skills. 

According to a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Report: 

Productivity of older factory hands is gen- 
erally as good as or better than that of 
younger workers, except in jobs requiring 
considerable strength or high-speed work on 
an assembly line. 


Throughout the country, department 
stores, factories, insurance companies, 
et cetera, are recognizing the value of 
hiring older workers. These signs are 
encouraging and I hope that other em- 
ployers will take note of them and start 
stepping up their hiring of older persons. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

Many Fus Drop Bans ON HIRING OLDER 
PEOPLE; SKILLS, STABILITY CITED: MANU- 
FACTURER RECRUITS FORCE OF SALESMEN OVER 
45; STUDY INDICATES LOWER TURNOVER 


(By William E. Blundell) 


When Dallas new Medallion discount de- 
partment storo began hiring its work force 
last summer, it announced there was no 
maximum age limit for applicants. As a 
result, when the store opened in September, 
the average age of the 200 employees was 
52—some 12 years above the average for the 
typical new store. Among Medallion’s em- 
ployees is a 74-year-old saleswoman in baby 
furnishings. 

The Dallas store's policy spotlights the fact 
that barriers against older jobseekers are 
breaking down in some places. An increas- 
ing number of employers are concluding that 
such restrictions—many of which date from 
the depression practice of giving preference 
in hiring to younger men with famill>os— 
don’t make much sense now. Middle-aged 
and elderly workers, employers are finding, 
often have valuable skills and are more likely 
to stick with a firm than are restless young 
workers. 

Says Medallion President Charles Gold- 
stone of his store’s hiring policy: “We're not 
doing this to be humane. Our reasons are 
entirely selfish. We're taking on these peo- 
ple because we expect them to do more for 
us than younger employees.” 

A LOOK AT FIVE CITIES 

Labor Department studies underscore the 
wider acceptance of older employees. In 
1956 a study of job openings in five U.S. 
cities showed that 58 percent carried upper 
age limits; of all the openings, 42 percent 
stipulated applicants under 45. In 1961 the 
agency found that only 39 percent of the 
openings in the same cities carried maximum 
age limits; openings specifying applicants 
under 45 accounted for only 26 percent of the 
total. 

None of this means joblessness among 
older workers doesn't continue to pose & 
major problem. Men over 45 constitute 26 
percent of the labor force but account for 
more than 30 percent of the long-term—6 
months or more—unemployment. Many 
companies remain reluctant to hire older 
applicants, especially in the low-skill, hourly 
worker categories that are the core of the 
chronic unemployment problem. 

“We like to hire our workers young and 
let them work themselves up the ladder,” 
says Charles W. Ufford, director of industrial 
relations for Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land-based machinery maker. “This policy 
is good for the younger workers, and it’s 
good for the older worker who started with 
us. But it’s not so good for the older fellow 
who's outside trying to get in.” 
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Adding urgency to the problem is the ris- 
ing proportion of older workers in the U.S. 
labor force. It’s estimated that by 1965 the 
45-and-over group in the work force will be 
adding 11 workers for every 2 added to the 
25-to-44 group. 

GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


This prospect is spurring both private in- 
terests and Government bodies to pay more 
attention to the plight of older workers. 
Since 1950, 14 States have passed laws aimed 
at curbing discrimination in hiring because 
of age, and at least 9 cities have set up pro- 
grams to place more older wrokers in munici- 
pal jobs. The Federal Government already 
is bound by law to avoid age discrimination 
in its own hiring, but some agencies, includ- 
ing the Labor Department, have been mak- 
ing a special effort recently to open up more 
job opportunities in their own ranks to older 
people. 

John Convery, industrial relations consul- 
tant for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, says businessmen are definitely 
aware of the problems many older poople face 
in trying to earn a livelihood. “Industry is 
very much concerned with this group, and 
more and more firms are taking an interest 
in hiring the mature worker,” comments Mr, 
Convery. While this trend is traceable in 
part to an aging population, adds Mr. Con- 
very, another factor is that “more concerns 
are seeing advantages to this employment.” 

Texas Refinery Corp., Fort Worth, noticed 
a few years ago that its older salesmen were 
generally making impressive records. On the 
other hand, many seemingly capable but in- 
experienced younger salesmen were doing 
poorly. The concern, a manufacturer of 
building maintenance products, began ad- 
vertising for older salesmen only. Now most 
of the sales staff is over 45. Vice President 
Earl Byers, who started as a salesman more 
than 30 years ago, is 80 years old. 

Some companies are even leaning to older 
persons to fill blue-collar hourly jobs, though 
employer resistance to hiring older workers 
in this category remains high. A Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study concluded that pro- 
ductivity of older factory hands is generally 
as good as or better than that of younger 
workers, except in jobs requiring consider- 
able strength or high-speed work on an as- 
sembly line. 

International Shoe Co.'s Hartford, Hl., tan- 
nery goes so far as to hire no one under 45. 
“We found older workers are of better qual- 
ity,” says R. H. Richards, vice president. 
“They've got more interest in what they're 
doing.” The tannery employs about 300 
workers. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., likes older workers because 
they stay put. “Older workers are subject to 
less turnover,” maintains Henry Dawes, per- 
sonnel director, “You don't have nearly the 

costs and the recruiting costs that 
you do with younger people. These are very, 
very expensive.” 

Two years ago Connecticut General studied 
the turnover rate among its female home of- 
fice employees. It found that of the women 
hired between the ages of 30 and 40 the pre- 
vious 10 years, only one in three was still on 
the job. In the 40-to-50 bracket, half had 
stayed. Of those hired in the 50-to-65 
bracket, not one had left. In another home 
office study, the company also found older 
workers were absent less than their younger 
coworkers, 

A common argument against hiring older 
persons is that they raise outlays for fringe 
benefits—pension plans, group life insurance, 
and hospital and surgical insurance. But 
some employers question the wisdom of age 
limits based on such factors. It's penny 
wise and pound foolish to save money on 
these things and automatically lose good peo- 
ple because the employer has a policy, un- 
written or otherwise, that older folks can't 
be hired,” says Mr. Goldstone, of Medallion. 
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Some authorities claim many employers 
have an exaggerated idea of the costs of 
fringe benefits for older workers. According 
to one insurance expert, premiums for group 
life insurance and medical coverage are likely 
to be higher for a group of 25-year-old work- 
ers than for a group of 45-year-olds. Insur- 
ance firms base rates on claims experience 
for different age brackets; while life insur- 
ance rates naturally go up with age, the 
heavy maternity benefits paid many younger 
workers lift their medical claims above those 
of workers in their midforties. Even for a 
group of employees 55 years old, an age when 
medical bills are beginning to rise again, pre- 
mium costs run only 20 percent or so above 
those for a work force of 25-year-old. 


Unit Banking on Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Journal of Commerce of April 
1, 1963: 

Unrr BANKING ON TRIAL 

Unit banking, which means a single bank 
without branches, or a multiplicity of such 
banks, usually small, is almost as old as the 
country and is to be distinguished from dual 
banking, which is the system by which Fed- 
eral and State chartered banks, with or with- 
out branches, exist side by side. Unit bank- 
ing has been increasingly criticized in re- 
cent years because, through sheer numbers 
and political influence, it has been a barrier 
to bank branching in many States. 

In a recent speech in Florida, James J. 
Saxon, the Comptroller of the Currency, told 
off the unit bankers in the strongest terms 
yet used. They sponsored, he said, a formula 
for stagnation, not progress. And while in 
Florida, Mr. Saxon singled out that State 
as one of the worst examples of the policies 
he was criticizing. By restricting bank 
branching, he said, Florida has brought a 
mushroom growth of nonbanking corpora- 
tions to do what banks were better able to 
do. 

Florida allows no bank branching, so this 
restriction is being evaded on several fronts. 
Mr. Saxon says Florida heads the list of 
States in applications for charters of new 
national banks. It has developed affiliate, 
satellite and group banking which, as Mr. 
Saxon also notes, are the most common de- 
vices used to surmount impediments to bank 
5 when State laws are too restric- 

ve. 

The point is that Florida needs new bank- 
ing facilities, which can be most efficiently 
provided by existing institutions and not by 
a multiplicity of small new banks. 

There is no reason, said the Comptroller, 
why the powerful instrumentality represent- 
ed by our commercial banks should be held 
in check while the tasks which they are able 
to perform with the greatest efficiency are in 
such large degree left to (nonbank) others. 

The Comptroller is obviously growing more 
militant as he collides more frequently with 
State bank supervisors, many of whom view 
him as no friend. Yet, while the Comptroller 
at times may seem to be overdoing his stric- 
tures, there is much truth in what he says. 

Incidentally the pirating of the banking 
business by specialized nonbanking lenders 
is not peculiar to States in which no branch- 
ing is allowed. However, severe restrictions 
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upon banking encourage the more rapid 
growth of nonbanking competitors. 

If this were only a quarrel fit to be fought 
out in Florida alone it would not be worth 
too much national attention, but the same 
rigorous restriction upon bank branching 
exists in States such as Illinois and in, for 
example, North Dakota, where the Comptrol- 
ler has got himself into a first-class row by 
sanctioning a national bank branch. If he 
does this in some other nonbranching States 
the prohibitions of the States will soon be 
infiltrated and will have to be abandoned. 

We are quite sure the Comptroller is not 
attacking unit banking as such, for he is 
adding to the number of such banks all the 
time by chartering new ones where a need 
for them can be shown and he is bound to 
protect their right to survival and to rec- 
ognize the position of State-chartered unit 
banks 


What it is really attacking is the unit 
banker's philosophy—laissez faire. Don't 
upset too much the existing system. In this 
attitude too many unit bankers fall to see 
that they are opening the doors to less 
regulated nonbanking competitors who do 
many functions the banks could do more 
efficiently and at additional profit. 


A National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the whopping $98.8-billion budget—the 
biggest ever submitted by any adminis- 
tration in war or peace—many of the 
needs of the American people are being 
pushed aside. 

While the need for more and better 
schools for our children is vital, we find 
that education must wait because we are 
short on funds. 

While the need for medical care for 
the aged is urgent, we find that we can- 
not provide a health care program unless 
we raise taxes, social security taxes. 

While there exists an ever-increasing 
need for more housing for the elderly, 
we find that there are insufficient 
moneys to properly house our senior 
citizens. 

While there is a need for more ade- 
quate benefits for our disabled veterans, 
we find that our budget cannot stand 
this additional expenditure. 

While there is a desperate need for tax 
relief for the overburdened wage earners, 
we find that a tax cut can only be given 
at the expense of creating a bigger deficit 
and a larger national debt. f 

Mr. Speaker, I can go on and on but 
the answers are always the same, we 
cannot afford these needed services. 
Now, if there were no other avenue open 
to us, I would agree. But, we can find 
the money to accomplish many of these 
objectives -if only we used a bit of 
horsesense. 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, is a national 
lottery. By promoting a national lottery, 
we could raise easily, painlessly and 
voluntarily over $10 billion a year in 
new revenue. 

Instead of letting all the monéy that is 
spent on betting—$50 billion a year— 
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disappear into the hands of the under- 
world, we can tap this tremendous 
source of revenue for our own welfare 
and the public’s good. 

In a national lottery, Mr. Speaker, we 
can find not only the answer but the 
money to take care of many of these 
needs of our American citizens. 


Dr. Rigell: Everybody’s Pastor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle on Tuesday, April 2, 1963, re- 
garding Dr. William R. Rigell. 

Dr. Rigell passed away on March 26, 
1963. He was a great man and a good 
man—his memory will linger on in the 
hearts of all east Tennesseans who loved 
him and whom he loved. Johnson City 
and East Tennessee State University will 
always remember his good deeds and his 
devotion to all who knew him. 

The editorial follows: 

Dr. RIGELL: EVERYBODY'S PASTOR 

“I had two pastors—my own and Dr. 
Rigell.” 

These nine words, spoken in a muted news- 
room not yet recovered from the weight of 
Dr. W. R. Rigell's death, are as fine and as 
fitting a tribute as could be given. 

For the reporter who uttered them was 
speaking not only for himself but for John- 
son City. 

Dr. Rigell was the minister universal. 
He could move across denominational lines, 
bridge social and economic chasms, and 
gently topple barriers of environment or edu- 
cation. 

He could reach an individual where he 
lived and communicate with him man to 
man and heart to heart. 

He had a soft wit, yet it could kick like 
a mule. 

Similarly he had a soft and easy way of 
preaching, yet it could condemn, convict, 
and lead men from their follies into paths 
of abiding Christian service. 

No wonder he was “my second pastor” to 
so many Johnson Citians who did not 
belong to his church, 

No wonder he was, in such a real sense, 
everybody's minister. 

When he arrived in Johnson City from 
Gadsden, Ala., September 1930, the first 
thing people noticed about him was his de- 
lightful southern drawl. They noticed and 
experienced much more in the years and 
decades that followed. 

As pastor of Central Baptist Church Dr. 
Rigell manifested a pulpit skill and an ad- 
ministrative knowhow that gave Central the 
golden era of its long history. At the same 
time he made himself such a positive force 
in the community that he was widely sought 
and consulted on problems and undertakings 
far removed from his sphere of responsibility. 

It was as a friend of ours said, “I never 
talked with him about anything without 
knowing more and feeling better afterward.” 

Dr. Rigell retired as Central's pastor in 
1953, but a man who loved life and people 
as much as he did, and yearned to serve with 
as much compelling zeal as he, could not 
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withdraw to a couch or rocking chair—or 
even to pleasant puttering with a garden 
tool or golf club. 

He became an associate professor at East 
Tennessee State, teaching courses in Bible 
and conducting a counseling service which 
brought him in touch with thousands of 
young people in whom he maintained a lively 
interest and for whom he had an unflagging 
Patience and compassion. 

Never, even when illness took its toll, did 
his concern for pecple and things about him 
lapse. To the end, he could and did take 
the positive view. 

As Johnson City loved him, so did he love 
Johnson City. 

Soon after his retirement from the active 
ministry, he wrote a guest editorial for this 
newspaper in which he said: 

“During our residence in Johnson City 
we have discovered, of course, much of the 
mean and sordid life of human beings, and 
heard a lot about the ‘underworld.’ On the 
other hand, we have found nobility in man- 
hood, womanhood and youth. There are 
moral standards, religious experience and 
cultural influence which rise above all that 
is base and boresome, These make Johnson 
City a wonderful place to live in, and invite 
one to spend the rest of his days here.“ 

That is just what Dr. Rigell did. 

Truly he was a great and good man. 


Statement of Beliefs of the New Jersey 
College Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the Young Republicans who are under- 
graduates at Rutgers University, the 
State university of New Jersey, are very 
dedicated and sincere in their standards 
of citizenship and their desire to preserve 
and encourage the fundamental beliefs 
and faiths of our forefathers who 
founded our Nation. This is a most re- 
freshing atmosphere because I think 
many thoughtful citizens are beginning 
to feel more than ever that we should 
encourage the old time practice of thrift, 
and that character-making trait of self- 
denial. We hear frequently such doc- 
trine advocated in speeches but it is 
another thing to have them put into 
practice. 

The Young Republicans at Rutgers 
have issued a statement of beliefs about 
what the citizens of our country should 
practice and I take great pride in print- 
ing it herewith as part of these few re- 
marks: 

STATEMENT OF BELIEFS OF THE New JERSEY 
COLLEGE YOUNG REPUBLICANS 

The New Jersey College Yòung Republi- 
cans hold the belief that the individual, 
regardless of his race, creed, or color, is the 
foundation upon which the United States is 
to continue to be developed, both publicly 
and privately. 

It ts, therefore, our belief: 

1. That every citizen must maintain his 
Personal dignity if our Nation is to survive as 
a 


republic. 
2. That this ty demands that 
the individual exercise and protect his free- 
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3. That is a breach of freedom when the 
individual is forced into social programs 
without his consent. 

4. That freedom removed by force demon- 
strates corruption of American principles 
and a trend toward totalitarianism. 

5. That decentralization of Government 
powers is essential to the preservation of 
freedom. 

6. That promotion of the individual 
through the execises of our political and eco- 
nomic freedoms is the basis for policy of 
the New Jersey College Young Republicans. 


Washington Post Urges Careful Consid- 
eration of Joint Economic Committee 
Minority Unemployment Recommenda- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial discussing the problem of combat- 
ing unemployment, the Washington Post 
on April 1 called attention to the rec- 
ommendations of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Committee 
and advised that they were worth the 
serious consideration of the Congress. 

One of the points of the Post's edi- 
torial—and one of the major points of 
the “Minority Views on the President's 
Annual Economic Report”—was that we 
must give greater attention to specific 
measures to combat unemployment 
rather than pin too much hope on gen- 
eral fiscal and monetary policies de- 
signed to increase aggregate demand. 

I think that the position which the 
Washington Post takes on this problem 
is of widespread interest, and under 
unanimous consent, I include this edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point: 

COMBATING UNEMPLOYMENT 

In his first manpower report President 
Kennedy declared: 

“The ideal of full employment, in the large 
sense that each individual shall be all that 
he is capable of becoming, and shall con- 
tribute fully to the well-being of the Nation 
even as fully as he shares in that well-being, 
is at the heart of our democratic belief. If 
we have never achieved that ideal, neither 
have we ever for long been content to fall 
short of it. We have measured ourselves by 
the persistence of our efforts to meet the 
standard of full employment and the use of 
our human resources. As we still fall short 
of that standard, we are still not satisfied.” 

Although this eloquent statement ends on 
a note of hopeful determination, it sum- 
marizes a record of past failures which un- 
derscores the problems which must be sur- 
mounted before the rate of unemployment 
can be drastically reduced. 

A historical perspective on the unemploy- 
ment problem in the United States can be 
gained from the series on unemployment 
as a percentage of the labor forces, begin- 
ning in 1900, which appears in “Historical 
Statistics of the United States,” a volume 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census. The 
average rate of unemployment for the 63- 
year period, 1900-62, is 6.9 percent, but that 
figure is distorted by the great depression in 
which unemployment reached an all-time 
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high of 24.9 percent in 1933 and remained 
above 14.5 percent until 1941. A more mean- 
ingful appraisal of the unemployment record 
can be made by considering the number of 
years in which unemployment was below 4 
percent, a level adopted by the Council of 
Economic Advisers as an interim full-em- 
ployment goal. Unemployment ranged be- 
low 4 percent in only 23 of the 63 years, and 
if the war years are excluded, the number 
drops to 15. 

It should not be inferred that higher rates 
of unemployment are historically inevitable. 
What the long record of unemployment 
levels does indicate is that the problem is not 
likely to be solved without a massive effort 
on the part of Government, private industry, 
and the labor movement. 

For the past 5 years the rate of unemploy- 
ment has exceeded 5.5 percent, and while 
this is a far cry from the catastrophic levels 
of the 1930’s, it represents a degree of eco- 
nomic waste and social degradation which 
should not be tolerated in a democratic so- 
ciety. Much of the current unemployment 
can be ascribed to the unsatisfactory rate of 
economic growth, but it would be naive to 
assume that the persistent problems of un- 
employment will vanish, if, by enlightened 
fiscal and monetary policies, the overall rate 
of economic growth is increased to 4.5 or even 
5 percent. There would still be economically 
depressed areas with industries rendered ob- 
solete by the dizzy pace of technological 
change; hordes of school dropouts destined 
for lives of idleness because they lack the 
requisite technical skills; and those victims 
of racial discrimination or generations of 
poverty who are patently lacking in the mo- 
tivation to seek gainful employment. 

The job-retraining provisions of the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961 and the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 
mark the of a long-delayed as- 
sault on these problems, but they are only 
beginnings. Congress should carefully con- 
sider the intelligent recommendations set 
forth by the minority members in the report 
of the Joint Economic Committee. They in- 
clude measures which would provide tax 
relief for individuals enrolled in technical 
training programs on the post-high-school 
level and for expenses involved in moving 
to new jobs; encourage States to permit per- 
sons undergoing retraining to receive normal 
unemployment compensation; disqualify 
from unemployment compensation benefits 
those workers who refuse to enroll in re- 
training programs without good cause. 

The hard core of persistent unemploy- 
ment can be drastically reduced if not elimi- 
nated, but the task will never be accom- 
plished by sentimentalists who hold that all 
the unemployed are innocent victims of so- 
ciety or the sanctimonious souls who are 
equally convinced that all idleness is volun- 

. What is required is a greater under- 
standing of the underlying issues and will- 
ingness to experiment with a variety of 
imaginative programs. 


The Man in Government on the Local 
Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, all 
too often those public spirited citizens 
who choose to serve their local, county, 
or State communities in government 
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positions represent and serve their fellow 
citizens without the kind of commenda- 
tion which they so richly deserve. In 
fact, more often than not, they receive 
more abuse than thanks for their day- 
to-day efforts. 

The following editorial from the 
April 4 North Hennepin Post, of Robbins- 
dale, Minn., gives a good description of 
what often happens to a man in govern- 
ment on the local level: 

Do you realize the average suburban 
councilman puts in a full working day each 
time the council meets and there is not even 
a coffee break? The next morning he must 
be at his regular place of employment on 
time if he wants to continue holding his 
job. What reward does he reap? Merely 
the satisfaction of doing something for his 
community. During his term in office, his 
telephone at home is constantly ringing, a 
sympathetic wife wonders if she has married 
a psychic case and the children, whenever 
they see their father, begin inquiring, “Who 
is that man? Does he live around here?” 


Court Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Court Order” which appeared in 
the April 6 issue of the Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

COURT ORDER 

An order and judgment calling for West 
Kentucky Coal Co. to pay Tampa Electric 
Co. $2,991,501.19 in damages has been en- 
tered in Federal court in Nashyille. This 
raises the question; Is it possible for a party 
to be penalized for complying with court 
orders entered in a case filed against it but 
binding upon it while such orders were in 
effect and until a court of last resort spoke? 
Apparently it is. 

We know there must be reversals and final 
judgments, but we deplore the presently un- 
fair and potentially disastrous effect of court 
rulings which apparently required a judge 
to award a huge Judgment on account of 
action taken under legal compulsion and in 
reliance upon the earller considered judg- 
ment of the same court and of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. 

The complex suit, as we commented the 
other day, had it origins in a coal supply 
deal worked out between Tampa Electric and 
Nashville Coal Co. prior to Nashville Coal's 
acquisition by West Kentucky in 1955. 
Counsel for West Kentucky rendered an 
opinion that the Tampa-Nashville contract 
was in violation of the antitrust laws, and 
West Kentucky accordingly notified Tampa 
that the contract was not subject to per- 
formance. 

Tampa Electric filed suit against West 
Kentucky in 1957, and U.S. District Judge 
William E. Miller in U.S. District Court in 
Nashville, before whom the case was tried, 
found against Tampa and held that the con- 
tract was illegal under section 3 of the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act. 

This judgment by Judge Miller was af- 
firmed by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit in 1960. By a divided vote, 
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however, the U.S. Supreme Court reversed 
the decision in 1961 and remanded the case 
to the district court in Nashville. After 2 
further years of litigation, West Kentucky 
has now been assessed the huge judgment 
of almost $3 million. 

Tampa Electric is a giant public utility 
which can and does buy coal wherever it 
chooses, practically on its own terms. It 
actually has little to gain from Judge Mil- 
ler's latest decision, since most of whatever 
monetary tribute might be exacted from 
West Kentucky would automatically be 
passed along to Tampa’s prosperous indus- 
trial customers under an ironclad fuel ad- 
ſustment clause in Tampa's rate schedule. 

As we have said before in this same con- 
nection, West Kentucky Coal Co. has been 
a mainstay of this area for more years than 
most of us can remember. Thus the Tampa 
judgment amounts not only to a hardship 
on our No. 1 employer, but also is a blow to 
Madisonville and surrounding communities. 

Aside from narrow technical questions, 
which we are not qualified to discuss, it 
seems to us that broad principles of equity 
call for a reversal by the higher courts of 
Judge Miller's $2,991,501.19 decision. 


Sites in Washington, D.C., With Facilities 
for the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nually Washington, D.C., plays host to 
over 10 million visitors. Of this number, 
many are handicapped and disabled. A 
request from a handicapped constituent 
regarding the facilities available to him 
at the various sites in Washington, D.C., 
made it apparent to me that a list of such 
facilities would be of value. Therefore, 
I would like to make known to the gen- 
eral public the following list of sites in 
Washington, D.C., with information con- 
cerning the facilities they provide for 
handicapped sightseers. 

Aquarium: Basement of Commerce 
Building, 14th Street between E and 
Constitution NW., Sterling 3-9200. Open 
9 am. to 5 pm. daily and Sunday. 
Wheelchairs for the handicapped are 
not provided. The entrance of the Com- 
merce Building has a few stairs. A 
ramp, however, at the rear of the build- 
ing on Constitution Avenue provides 
access to the elevator. Special arrange- 
ments may be made by calling in 
advance. 

Arlington National Cemetery: Jackson 
2-3000. The grounds are open daily and 
Sunday, October through March, 8 a.m. 
to 5 pm.: April through September, 
8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Located here are the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the 
Amphitheater and the Custis-Lee Man- 
sion. There is a change of guard at the 
Tomb every hour on the hour. No 
special facilities are provided for the 
handicapped. However, members of the 
staff, if contacted in advance, will usher 
handicapped persons around, 

Botanic Gardens: First and Maryland 
Avenue SW., Capitol 4-3121, extension 
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6520. Open Sunday through Friday, 9 
am. to 4 p.m. Open Saturday 9 a.m.' 
until 12 noon. One wheelchair is pro- 
vided for the use of handicapped persons. 
The building entrance consists of five. 
stairs. There is no ramp. Special ar- 
rangements may be made by calling in 
advance. 

Bureau of Printing and Engraving: 
14th and C Streets SW., Executive 
3-6400, extension 7514. Open Monday 
through Friday, 8 a.m. to 11 am. and 
12:30 p.m. to 2 p.m., with the exception 
of holidays. Conducted tours are avail- 
able. The Bureau provides wheelchairs 
for visitors because ordinary wheelchairs 
are too wide for the ramps. A system of 
ramps makes it possible for handicapped 
persons to avoid stairs. If desired, 
wheelchair service from one’s automo- 
bile to the building can be arranged 
by calling in advance. 

Capitol: Capitol Hill, Capitol 4-3121. 
Open daily and Sunday, 9 a.m. to 4:30 
pm. Open to those who hold passes 
to the gallery if Congress is in session 
until one-half hour after adjournment. 
Tours are available from 9 a.m. to 3:55 
p.m. with groups forming every 15 min- 
utes. The guide service is 25 cents for 
persons 10 years and older. The Capitol 
provides many wheelchairs for the han- 
dicapped. Several elevators and ramps 
make the Capitol accessible to the han- 
dicapped. Special arrangements for 
tours may be made by calling in ad- 
vance. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th Street 
and New York Avenue NW., Metropoli- 
tan 8-3211. Closed Monday, open Tues- 
day through Friday, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; Sundays 
and holidays, 2 to 5 p.m. The gallery 
provides one wheelchair. A ramp en- 
trance is available at the service en- 
trance on E Street and should be ar- 
ranged for by calling in advance. 

Custis-Lee Mansion: Jackson 2-3000, 
extension 2146. Open daily 9:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., October through March; 
9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., April through Sep- 
tember. Admission is 25 cents per per- 
son; persons under 18 years of age may 
be admitted free. No special facilities 
are provided for the handicapped. The 
Mansion has several steep steps which 
might cause difficulties for the handi- 
capped. However, the staff is willing 
to provide personal assistance and tours 
for the handicapped if contacted in ad- 
vance. 

Dumbarton Oaks: 1703 32d Street 
N.W., Adams 2-3101. The gardens are 
open Monday through Saturday, 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 p.m, 
to 4 p.m. One wheelchair is provided 
for the handicapped, although several 
steps in the garden make sightseeing 
difficult for the severely handicapped. 
In the fall 1963, two museums are 
scheduled to be opened. The entrance 
of one will have no steps, while the en- 
trance of the other will have approxi- 
mately three steps. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: 9th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., 
Executive 3-7100. Open Monday 
through Friday, 9:15 a.m, to 4:15 p.m. 
Tours start every 15 minutes and last 
approximately 1 hour. Advance reserva- 
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tions are necessary for large groups. No 
Special facilities are provided for the 
handicapped. However, there are no 
Stairs at the entrance of the building, and 
Most of the stairs inside of the building 
Can be avoided by using elevators. We 
are informed by the Bureau that handi- 
Capped person should try to avoid the 
Peak tourist seasons. Special arrange- 
ments may be made by calling in 
advance. 

Folger-Shakespeare Library: 201 East 
Capitol Street, Lincoln 6-4800. Open 
Monday through Saturday, 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. No special facilities are pro- 
vided for the handicapped. However, 
there is a ramp at the entrance. It is 
not necessary to make advance arrange- 
ments. 

Ford's ‘Theatre—Lincoln Museum: 
10th Street between E and F NW., Re- 
Public 7-1820, extension 2565. Open 
Monday through Saturday, 9 am. to 
9 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 12:30 p.m. 
to9p.m. The building in which Lincoln 
died is directly across the street and is 
Open Monday through Saturday, 9.a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m.; Sundays and holidays 12:30 
to 5:30 p.m. Admission to each building 
is 10 cents. Persons 18 years of age and 
under are admitted free. No arrange- 
Ments are made for the handicapped. 
There are five or six short steps at the 
entrance to the Museum.. Special ar- 
Tangements may be made by calling in 
advance. 

Franciscan Monastery: 14th and 
Quincy Streets NW., Lawrence 6-6800. 
Tours are conducted from 9 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. daily. No wheelchairs are provided 
for the handicapped; however, a long 
ramp extends along the side of the main 
church. It is not possible for a person in 
a wheelchair to enter the catacombs. 
Special plans for a large group should be 
Made by calling in advance, 

Jefferson Memorial: South Bank of 
the Tidal Basin, Republic 7-1820, exten- 
Sion 2145. Open daily and Sunday, 8 
a.m. to 12 midnight. Special tours are 
available and may be arranged by calling 
in advance. No special facilities are 
Provided for the handicapped. However, 
the guards will assist handicapped per- 
sons if requested to do so. 

Library of Congress: First Street and 
Independence Avenue SE., Sterling 3- 
0400. The exhibit halls are open Mon- 
day through Saturday, 9 a.m. to 10 pm.; 
Sunday, 11:30 a.m. to 6 pm. Wheel- 

are available for handicapped per- 
Sons, The guards will assist in lifting 
the chair if necessary. A special parking 
Place in front of the building and special 
may be arranged in advance by 
Calling the Stack and Readers’ Division. 

Lincoln Memorial: West Potomac Park 
at the foot of 23d Street NW., Republic 
7-1820, extension 2573. Open daily and 
Sunday, 8 a.m. to 12 midnight through- 
Out the year. No special facilities are 
Provided for the handicapped. Personal 

from the guards is available if re- 
Quested. Blind persons may take their 
dogs into the memorial and may touch 
the pedestal. 

Medical Museum, Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology: 9th Street and Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., Republic 7-6700, 
extension 64768. Open daily and Sunday 
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from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. One wheelchair is 
available. The entrance consists of sev- 
eral stairs, and no ramp is available. 
Two exhibit halls are located on the sec- 
ond floor and are accessible only by a 
staircase. 

Mount Vernon: Mount Vernon, Va., 
South 5-2000. Open daily and Sunday, 
March through September, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; October through February, 9 a.m. 
to 4pm. Adult admission is 75 cents. 
The admission for school groups and chil- 
dren, grades 7-12, is 40 cents. Children 
under 12 years of age and school groups, 
grades 1-6, are admitted free. A number 
of wheelchairs are available for the 
handicapped. It is possible to arrange 
by calling in advance for a station wagon 
to meet and pick up handicapped persons 
at the gate as well as at the boat. The 
staff at Mount Vernon is able to provide 
better service for the handicapped per- 
sons during the nonpeak tourist seasons. 

National Archives: Seventh Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Worth 3- 
1110. Open 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays; 
I p.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays and holidays. 
Wheelchairs are not provided for the 
handicapped. However, a ramp is avail- 
able at the Seventh Street entrance, and 
may be used if arrangements are made in 
advance. Special tours may also be ar- 
ranged by calling in advance. 

National Gallery of Art—Mellon Gal- 
lery: Sixth Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Republic 7-4215. Open daily 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays, 2 p.m. to 10 
p.m. There is a concert every Sunday 
evening at 8 p.m. in the east garden 
court starting in September and ending 
in June. Wheelchairs are provided for 
handicapped persons. There are no 
Stairs at the entrance on Constitution 
Avenue. Special tours may be arranged 
in advance only when a group consists 
of more than 15 persons. 

National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception: Fourth Street and Michigan 
Avenue NE., Lawrence 6-8300, Open 
daily 7 am. to 8 p.m. Sunday masses 
are held at 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 noon. 
Free guided tours are available every 
half hour. One wheelchair is provided 
for handicapped persons. The entrance 
to the building has no stairs. Elevators 
may be used in the building. Special 
tours May be arranged by calling in 
advance. 

National Wax Museum: 500 26th 
Street NW., at E Street, National 8-2996. 
Open daily and Sunday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
The museum features monuments and 
personalities in American history. Ad- 
mission: adults, 75 cents; children 6 
through 12, 50 cents; children under 6, 
free. Wheelchairs are provided for the 
handicapped. There are no stairs at the 
entrance of the building. During the 
nonpeak tourist season special tours may 
be arranged by calling in advance. 

Naval Observatory: 34th Street and 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Decatur 
2-9013. Open Monday through Friday 
for conducted tours at 2 p.m. only. For 
groups of 10 or more special advance ar- 
rangements should be made. No special 
facilities are provided for the handi- 
capped, There are stairs at the en- 
trance of the main building. Much 
walking, including several inclines, is re- 
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quired between the three buildings 
visited on the guided tour. 

Smithsonian Institution Group: Na- 
tional 8-1810. Arts and Industries 
Building, Ninth Street and Jefferson 
Drive SW. Museum of Natural History, 
10th Street and Constitution Avenue NW. 
Smithsonian Building, 10th Street and 
Jefferson Drive SW. Freer Gallery of 
Art, 12th Street and Independence 
Avenue SW. All of the above buildings 
are open daily and Sunday, 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Wheelchairs are provided at 
the entrance of each building for handi- 
capped persons. The entrances of many 
of the buildings have no stairs; how- 
ever, not all of the buildings have eleva- 
tors. In the past, special tours for the 
blind have been arranged and special 
exhibits prepared. Special arrange- 
ments may be made by calling extension 
542 or 543. 

Supreme Court: First, and Maryland 
Avenue NE., Executive 3-1640. Open 
Monday through Friday, 9 am. to 
4:30 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Conducted tours are available every 15 
minutes except when the Court is in 
session. No special facilities are pro- 
vided for handicapped persons. How- 
ever, if advance reservations are made 
with the Marshal's Office—extension 281 
or 282—the South Drive on Second 
Street can be used for easy access to 
the elevator. Special tours may also be 
arranged by calling the Marshal's Office 
in advance. 

Washington _Cathedral: Wisconsin 
Avenue and Woodley Road NW., Woodley 
6-3500. Services are held Sunday, 
7:30 a.m., 9 am., 11 am, and 4 p.m. 
Conducted tours are available daily, 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sunday, after 
llam. The cathedral and the Bishop's 
Garden are open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
daily and Sunday. The Memorial and 
Tomb of Woodrow Wilson, the only 
President buried in Washington, D.C., 
are located in the cathedral. Wheel- 
chairs are provided for the handicapped. 
Handicapped persons should enter the 
cathedral at the west entrance because 
it has no stairs. Special tours may be 
arranged by calling in advance. 

Washington Monument: On the Mall 
at 15th Street, Republic 7-1820, exten- 
sion 2840. Open daily, March 20 through 
Labor Day, 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open daily, 
Labor Day to March 20, 9 a.m. to 5 pm. 
The elevator fee is 10 cents for visitors 
19 years and older. No wheelchairs are 
provided for the handicapped. However, 
special priviliges are given the handi- 
capped in use of the elevator. It is pos- 
sible for persons in wheelchairs to ride 
the elevator to the observation point at 
the top of the Monument. 

White House: 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., National 8-1414. Open Tues- 
day through Friday, 10 a.m. to 12 noon; 
Saturday, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. One wheel- 
chair is provided for the handicapped. 
The elevator may be ysed. Special ar- 
rangements should be made in advance 
through one’s Senator or Congressman. 

Zoological Park: 3000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Columbia 5-0743. The build- 
ings are open during November through 
April, 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; May through 
October, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. The grounds 
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are open throughout the year from day- 
light to dark. A limited number of 
wheelchairs are provided for the handi- 
capped. Many ramps have been con- 
structed in order that handicapped per- 
sons may avoid stairs. It is possible to 
secure directions from the Park Police 
for seeing maximum part of the park 
with the minimum effort. Special ar- 
rangements for the tour should be made 
by calling in advance. The park has 
restaurant facilities, and special ar- 
rangements for handicapped persons or 
groups of handicapped may be made by 
contacting Mr. Leech at Columbia 5— 
9434 or Columbia 5-3231. 

Sightseeing at the Zoological Park is 
easier for handicapped persons during 
the summer months as the animals are 
kept out of doors and it is not necessary 
to enter the buildings. 


From Greenbelt to Greendale in 10 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
commemoration of the 10th anniversary 
of the village of Greendale, Wis., under 
the administration of the Milwaukee 
County Development Corp., a series of 
four public service advertisements were 
sponsored by MCDC in local news media. 

These ads provide an interesting and 
detailed description of the progress 
which has been made in the years since 
this Federally owned and operated com- 
munity was sold into private hands. I 
am sure my colleagues will be interested 
in these articles and commend their at- 
tention to them. 

The articles follow: 

GROWTH: FROM GREENBELT TO GREENDALE 
IN 10 Trans 


Greendale is unique because it was planned 
that way. It combines the warmth and 
charm of a country village with the advan- 
tages of a metropolitan area, all made pos- 
sible by the benefits of expert, long-range 
planning. 

Greendale's roots are deep in the historic 
past. It all started with a modest, practical 
minded Englishman who had a dream. 
About the turn of the century Ebenezer 
Howard proposed his dream of the ideal city, 
the garden city: “A town designed for 
healthy living and industry: of a size that 
makes possible a full measure of social life, 
but not larger; surrounded by a rural beit.“ 
That was Ebenezer Howard’s proposal. It is 
also a candid description of Greendale. 

During the middle 1930's Rexford Tugwell 
led an effort to have the Federal government 
implement the British concept of the garden 
city. Along with two other sites, one in 
Ohio and one in Maryland, Tugwell and his 
committee chose an area of 3,400 rolling, 
wooded acres southwest of Milwaukee, an 
area fashioned to perfection for the setting 
of his greenbelt All construction 
was carefully planned to blend with the 
natural surroundings, with such success that 
today, some 30 years later, Greendale retains 
its European village air. 

In 1938 the community of Greendale be- 
came a Village with a council-manager form 
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of government. In 1949 Congress authorized 
the Public Housing Administration to dis- 
pose of the greenbelt towns—both the homes 
rented out by the Government and the 
undeveloped lands. 

In 1952, the shopping center, village hall, 
and many acres of surrounding land were 
put up for sale. In order to keep Greendale 
from becoming a lucrative toy of outside 
speculators, The Milwaukee Community De- 
velopment Corporation (a conventional 
business) was organized by three Milwaukee 
businessmen with the corporate backing of 
the Boston Store, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., and Kearney Trecker Corp. In 
1953, MCDC purchased all lands and build- 
ings not previously sold to individuals. 

Since then, every road, street, residential 
lot, manufacturing and commercial tract has 
been developed with an overall general plan 
as the guide. 

Greendale’s long-range development plan 
is possible because almost all the vacant land 
in the village is under single ownership of 
local, public-spirited business organizations. 
This produces a rare and interesting situa- 
tion whereby the village retains its own au- 
thority, identity, and strength, where the 
people have full voice and representation in 
all matters, while at the same time, village 
land (prior to sale to homeowners) is owned 
by private business, and developed on the 
basis of a carefully thought out general plan. 

Here is how MCDC works: A large area is 
selected for development based on the over- 
all general plan. The MCDC staff (an archi- 
tect, a city planner, and a civil engineer) 
then go to work. 

The selected area is then planned so that 
the area will have a diversified land use, 
making provision for all the basic needs of 
a balanced community. Topography, road 
patterns, utilities, and general lot design are 
outlined. Also community facilities includ- 
ing parks, church, and school sites are con- 
sidered in the planning. 

The individual tract plans, showing the 
full development of each tract, within the 
area, are then submitted to the village plan- 
ning commission and the village board for 
approval and for classification of the proper 
zoning. After approval of the village board, 
the preplanned tract is put up for sale as 
a package to a developer (a group of invest- 
ors), who agree to develop the tract as out- 
lined in the approved plans. 

Nature is Greendale’s foremost architect. 
Set on rolling, beautiful Kettle Moraine 
countryside, it is liberally laced with green, 
including 90 acres of landscaped parks. 
Centuries-old trees spread their branches 
over bright new homes. A stream flows 
through a ‘wooded park in the heart of the 
village. 

Careful planning has preserved the natural 
beauty of the setting; but it also has its 
very practical value. So skillfully have these 
winding streets been designed for the com- 
plete safety of Greendale children that not 
one car-pedestrian fatality has ever been 
recorded in the village. It is no accident 
that homes range in price from $15,000 to 
$60,000, or that land has been carefully 
allocated to commercial and light industrial 
use. It is, rather, part of a comprehensive 
plan to provide social and economic balance, 
and to strengthen the tax base. 

March 10, 1962, Business Week magazine 
said: “Milwaukee group picks up where Rex- 
ford Tugwell left off in developing Green- 
dale. * * * Nowhere has more new housing 
been built under private enterprise or the 
planning been administered more faithfully 
to the greenbelt ideals than in Greendale.” 

This spring marks MCDOC’s 10th anniver- 
sary. This is the first in a series of articles 
telling the story of Greendale, a community 
that began as an Englishman's dream, was 
fostered by the Federal experiment of com- 
bining village and nature, and has become a 
reality through the cooperative efforts of 
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those of you who foresaw the many great 
adventures of living in a garden city. 


NATURE AND Man BUILD Topay’s EXPANDING 
GREENDALE 


Most people think that all new towns near 
big cities just grow willy nilly, a crossroads 
store plus a few houses and billboards make 
another village. But that’s not the way 
with Greendale. 

In 1952, the Milwaukee Community Devel- 
opment Corporation formed to rescue the 
young Greendale community from fast-buck 
speculators who ring metropolitan areas 
with eyesore communities. 

Today, the village’s attractive homes nes- 
tle on curving streets. Green meadows and 
woodland parks, modern schools, churches 
and other thoughtfully planned community 
facilities enrich life for all of Greendale’s 
residents. 

In the MCDC plan, 1,037 acres have been 
set aside for parks, including county and 
neighborhood parks, gracious assets which 
assure homeowners that their village will re- 
main a garden city. 

Several of the wisely placed parks, Edger- 
ton, Sherwood, Canterbury, have already 
been transferred by MCDC. Others, includ- 
ing large neighborhood and strategic en- 
trance sites will eventually be added as 
population grows. 

A gentle slope dramatized the design of 
Greendale High School at 6801 Southway. 

Currently, the school can accommodate 800 
students. At present 620 attend Greendale 
High School, including tuition students 
from the city of Franklin. But the gym, 
cafeteria, and other expandable areas were 
planned for an anticipated 1,200. 

Buildings of unorthodox design are not 
unusual in Greendale and are acceptable to 
the community, too, providing they blend 
with the surroundings and conform to the 
overall plan. Such a structure is the hexag- 
onal Highland View elementary school with 
its classrooms clustered around a central 
hall. The two-story building on a hillside 
near a stand of huge, ancient oaks, is 
planned as a facility for sound and creative 
teaching. 

Two other public elementary schools, Arm- 
bruster and Central Elementary, also serve 
Greendale children. Central Elementary 
also houses a junior high school for young- 
sters of the district. 

A strikingly modern building serves the 
Catholic grade schoolers at St. Alphonsus 
parish. At present, 930 students are enrolled 
in the school, administered by the School 
Sisters of St. Francis. Fourteen additional 
classrooms will be added to St. Alphonsus 
with construction scheduled to begin this 
summer. Archdiocesan authorities also plan 
a Catholic high school. 2 

The Missouri synod of the Lutheran 
Church has acquired a 33-acre site between 
South 76th and 82d Streets, Root River 
Parkway and West Abbott Avenue for the 
erection of a high school to accommodate 
1,000 students in the near future. 

Greendale churches have been important 
in the development of the village as a model 
community. The five village churches—St. 
Alphonsus Catholic Church, Greendale 
Community Congregational Church, St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, Our Shepherd 
Lutheran and St, Hugh of Lincoln's Epis- 
copal Church—have proved a strong support 
to suburban family life. 

In Greendale, a family may have the rare 
privilege of worshiping in a church located 
on a site landscaped by the generous hand 
of nature. In the last 10 years, the three 
original churches have enlarged to accom- 
modate their ever-increasing numbers of 
members, two additional churches have 
been added to serve the growing community 
on sites made available by MCDC in the 
planning of adjoining lands. Moreover, 
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MCDC has reserved sites for two more con- 
§regations on its properties. And more sites 
can be made available as needed. 

In 1952, MCDC set aside a tract for future 
recreational use by an organization of vil- 
lage residents. As part of the plan, the Vil- 
lage Club, restricted to Greendale residents, 
Was started. Now, more than 239 families use 
the club's comfortable facilities at the foot 
of Sherwood Road. 

In 1960, the Village Club opened an L 
shaped s pool (official junior olym- 
Pic size) and sufficient for the recreational 
needs of 500 families. 

The Youth Memorial Bullding on the cen- 
tral school tract was achieved through the 
hard work and persistence of a dedicated 
group of residents. A barn on Highway 36 
south of Root River Parkway is being rented 
to the American Youth Hostel Association; 
the barn on South 76th Street is being con- 
sidered by the Suburban Players. 

Greendale residents of all ages are active 
in many social and fraternal organizations: 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camera Club, Sci- 
ence Club and many others; church orga- 
nizations, J.C.C.’s service clubs, Women's 
Club and home associations. 

All of which proves once again that 
thoughtful men can, by ahead, 
achieve the community that meets all their 
Needs and wants. 

Broan STREET; STORYBOOK STREET OF 
CHARMING SHOPS 


Shopping on picturesque Broad Street is 
Often an adventure to the Greendale new- 
comer, used to the bustle and crowds of city 
shopping. The mall, surrounded by con- 
venient shops is a pleasant place to meet old 
friends and new neighbors who will soon be- 
Come friends. 

+ Within the last 5 years the shopping cen- 
ter has doubled in size with the addition 
Of a new 15-unit building. The restrained 
design of the stores is in keeping with other 
village achitecture and in character with the 
Greendale personality. Ample parking area 
is one more feature that prompts milady to 
forego city traffic and parking problems. 

There is vacant land available in the vil- 
lage center for additions to the shopping fa- 
cilities. The overall village development plan 
includes space for an additional shopping 
center at the northeast corner of South 51st 
Street and College Avenue. These commer- 
cial facilities help reinforce the valuation of 
the village and provide tax revenue. 

The nearness of Milwaukee's southside 
shopping centers, just 4 miles toward Mil- 
Waukee on Loomis Road, is another con- 
venience for the Greendale resident. Down- 

Milwaukee stores are only 8 miles away. 

Greendale, though basically a residential 
community, is strategically located with easy 
access to industrial areas. Fully aware of 
Greendale's industrial possibilities, MCDC 
in 1957 proposed a plan for an industrial 
Park to the Village Plan Commission. 

The proposed Industrial Park tract of 52 
&cres, set well away from residential lands, 
had basic characteristics that led to its use 
as a commercial and light manufacturing 
district. The sewage treatment plant was 
located in the area and the village needed 
— room for its public works build- 


MCDC then exchanged lands with the vil- 
lage and and developing the 
Park, which involved extending utilities and 
Toads to the area, This was financed by 
MCDC with the cooperation of the village. 
Eighteen lots averaging an acre in size were 
platted, including lots for the treatment 
Plant and the public works building. 

After five lots were sold and three bulld- 
ings were completed in the park, a develop- 


Street. 
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ing firm, Roxboro, Inc., was formed by a 
group of experienced industrialists. MCDO 
entered into an agreement with Roxboro 
Inc. to further develop the park. 

In January 1959, the research labora- 
tories of Allis-Chalmers were begun on the 
30 acre tract at Grange and South 60th 
A distinctive building was erected, 
with setbacks from the road and offstreet 
parking. Several additions have been made 
to the original building and ample room is 
available for expanson of the plant, It is 
hoped that the Allis-Chalmers research lab- 
oratory, together with the Louis Allis Co. 
laboratory, will prompt other companies to 
locate similar facilities in Greendale's in- 
dustrial park. 

In addition to the present park, MCDC has 
proposed additional industrial tracts in its 
overall development plan and the village 
plan commission has reviewed the proposed 
tracts, An area of approximately 27 acres 
is planned along Highway 36 at the southeast 
corner of West College Avenue. A second 
tract of approximately 80 acres is proposed 
in the triangle of South 76th Street, High- 
way 36, and south of Root River Parkway. 

Development of these additional tracts will 
require detailed planning and the expan- 
sion of the village water system and the 
metropolitan interceptor sewer. 

In addition to hard work and long hours 
of planning and conferences, the industrial 
park project has been costly, but the in- 
vestment made by Roxboro, Inc., the village 
of Greendale, and MCDC has been worth- 
while. The market value of the land com- 
prising the industrial park property in 1957 
was $36,000. Its present assessed value is 
near $550,000. This means an increase in 
revenue from real estate taxes as well as 
personal property taxes and income taxes for 
the village. This added valuation also in- 
creases the borrowing power of the village 
and is an important factor in decreasing the 
taxes of Greendale property owners. 

More or EVERYTHING FoR EVERYONE 
AT Less Cost 


Greendale is a model town and as such it 
has attracted observers from throughout the 
world. The village is ably governed by an 
elected board of trustees with a village man- 
ager to administer the departments for main- 
tenance of the village and the protection of 
its citizens. 

Through the leadership of men of fore- 
sight, members of the plan commission, zon- 
ing board of appeals, building board, youth 
commission and the elected school board, 
the village today finds itself in an ideal 
position to encourage and accommodate 
growth and further development, 

In 1952 the Federal Government sold all 
existing homes to village residents and in 
1953 the vacant land and the shopping center 
were sold to private enterprise. Greendale's 
controlled growth was made possible by an 
adequate zoning ordinance enacted in 1953 
and administered by the plan commission 
and the village board. The Milwaukee Com- 
munity Development Corporation, Green- 
dale’s largest landowner, was then able to 
plan entire neighborhoods and provide diver- 
sified land use. 


Never before has Greendale had so much 
to offer prospective residents. The stabiliza- 
tion of the tax cost, a key step in providing 
& suitable condition for growth, was accom- 
plished by a number of factors, the overall 
planning by MCDC and the cooperation of 
the village government; the variety of resi- 
dents available to the buyer varying in size 
from the multifamily to small, medium and 
large homesites; increased shopping facilities 
and the invitation extended by Greendale's 
Industrial Park to light manufacturing. An- 
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other important factor was the careful at- 
tention given to capital outlay budgeting 
details by the Greendale schools and munici- 
pal government. 

Greendale has been the choice of families 
who recognize the many advantages and 
community facilities that go with the pur- 
chase of a home in the village. Where logi- 
cal planning made it possible, development 
has included sewers, water, storm sewers, 
curb, paved street, planting screens, and 
Sidewalks. Such community services as 
schools, fire and police protection and others 
that already existed have prompted families 
to choose Greendale as their new home, 

The Greendale Village Board of Trustees is 
constantly working to make Greendale a bet- 
ter place in which to live and the village 
holds a promise for new residents of high 
living standards under a reasonable, and 
uniform, rate of taxation, Through its vari- 
ous committees, the village board determines 
policies and enacts legislation to carry out 
the numerous activities and services which 
the residents of the village enjoy. Residents 
of the village are invited and encouraged to 
participate in village board meetings where 
policies are determined. 

The village manager is responsible for 
carrying out the policies as established by 
the village board. 

Greendale residents are proud of their 
homes and have maintained their properties 
very well. The community itself is nestled 
in an area that has been exceptionally 
blessed by nature. The MCDC plan, we be- 
lieve, contributed much to the orderly growth 
of Greendale and the corresponding increase 
in values on one hand, with declining vil- 
lage taxes on the other. 

In 1953 Greendale had the highest tax 
rate in the county. Yet in spite of a rapid 
school building program and extension of 
village services, village tax rates have steadily 
declined. Greendale's present tax rate is now 
exceeded by about 70 percent of the property 
in Milwaukee County. Greendale's tax rate 
assessed levels has consistently dropped over 
the years, while the rate of most communi- 
ties continues to rise. 

This month marks MCDC's 10th anniver- 
sary and as we look ahead to the future, as 
we project a little, we look forward to con- 
tinued growth for Greendale, a planned 
growth that is healthy and necessary. 

The future of Greendale rests, of course, 
with you, the residents who foresaw all the 
advantages of living in a modern garden city, 
a village combining city comforts and con- 
veniences with the unhurried, unruffied pace 
of a small town. 


This community has grown and prospered 
during the past 10 years and we like to think 
that we have been responsible in part for 
that growth and prosperity. On this, our 
10th year in Greendale, we salute each and 
every one of you, our neighbors and friends. 

COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF FACTS 


In 1953 the population of Greendale was 
fewer than 3,000. In 1963 the population 
of Greendale is estimated at about 10,000. 
In 1954 the average family unit in Green- 
dale was valued at approximately $10,465. In 
1963 the estimated value of the average fam- 
ily unit is expected to be $19,110. In 1954 
the total market value of all types of prop- 
erties throughout the village was $6,875,620. 
In 1962 the total market value of all types 
of properties throughout the village was 
$41,347,000. 

During its 10 years of business in the vil- 
lage of Greendale, MCDC, as the single owner 
of all vacant land paid taxes on its 


relieving the village government of planning 
expenses. d 
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Education and Employment icago’s 
Answer to the High School Dropout 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, high 
school dropouts continue to be a major 
source of our long-term unemployment 
today. An encouraging effort to reverse 
this situation, however, is coming from 
the combined efforts of the Chicago 
Board of Education and Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., a Chicago department store, 
in their promotion of a rehabilitation 
program for dropouts, called Double 
E—education and employment. 

This program, which is now entering 
its second year, was not designed to curb 
the increasing dropout rate, but rather 
to equip dropouts to meet the ever-in- 
creasing skill requirements of new jobs 
which are being created. 

According to an article in the Octo- 
ber 13 issue of Business Week: 

The academic end of the (double E) pro- 
gram was work-related rather than an at- 
tempt to complete the dropout’s formal 
education. Teachers concentrated on the de- 
velopment of vocational competence and 
self-expression and on such basics as per- 
sonal finance, how to read a newspaper, 
letter writing, and intelligent buying. 


This is a vitally important task, and 
I hope other communities will investi- 
gate the Chicago program and its possi- 
ble application to their own dropout 
problems. 

Because of the timeliness of this ar- 
ticle, and the significance of the problem 
of unskilled high school dropouts, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert this 
article from Business Week magazine in 
the Record: 

A Break FOR Dropours—Bic STORE HELPS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION IN PROGRAM 
THAT Firs YOUNGSTERS FOR REGULAR JOBS 
AND FILLS SOME GAPS IN EDUCATION THEY 
MISSED—THE IDEA Is SPREADING 


High school dropouts usually are written 
off as an academic, social, and economic lia- 
bility. 

Instead of swelling the ranks of unskilled 
unemployed, they are participating in a re- 
markable rehabilitation program pioneered 
last year by the Chicago Board of Education 
and Carson Pirie Scott & Co., a Chicago de- 
partment store. The program—christened 
Double E for education and employment— 
began its second year last month. 

“There is nothing paternalistic about Dou- 
ble E,” says Carson President C. Virgil Mar- 
tin. Today's dropouta are tomorrow's con- 
sumers. If they cannot be productive, due 
to a lack of jobs, their purchasing power is 
severely curtailed. 

PATTERN 


Using Carson's experience as a model, such 
Chicago employers as Ilinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Science Research Associates, the Fair 
Store (a Montgomery Ward & Co. subsid- 
iary), the Conrad Hilton Hotel, and Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
have provided employment for 1 to 13 drop- 
outs each. Others have expressed interest. 
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A great deal is at stake in the program, 
Chicago educators feel. This is not primarily 
because of any increase in the dropout rate. 
On the contrary, the 1960-61 figure of 7.7 
percent was á 9-year low, an encouraging de- 
velopment in a city where one out of every 
three students who enter high school fails to 
graduate. It’s because the new jobs being 
created by industry are getting further out 
of the dropout's reach. 

The department of city planning warns 
that the 142,000 additional jobs predicted 
for the Chicago area by 1965 will be largely 
in fields requiring a high school diploma or 
its equivalent, The U.S. Labor Department 
sees a similar pattern nationally. 

Awareness of this problem—and the need 
to involve employers in its solution—led 
School Superintendent Dr. Benjamin Willis 
to turn down Frederick W. Englund, admin- 
istrative vice president at Carson, on recruit- 
ing high school graduates for an executive 
training program last year. Instead, Willis 
asked, How about hiring dropouts? 

FIRST TRIAL 

Surprised but game. Carson agreed to hire 
85 boys and 24 girls selected by summer 
school counselors from a cross section of the 
Chicago dropout population. All were be- 
tween 16 and 21 and each was judged to have 
a potential for success. The plan called for 
them to work 3 days in the store, spend 2 
days in classroom activities each week. 

Since the school budget made no provision 
for Double E, Willis got a $50,000 Ford 
Foundation grant to pay the salaries of four 
full-time teachers and to provide a $2 daily 
lunch and carfare allowance for students. 

The pilot program got underway with an 
informal dinner designed to enlist parents 
support. 

“The big problem for these kids is insecur- 
ity,” a store official explains. Arousing in- 
terest at home is half the battle.” 


ORIENTATION 


Students underwent a 3-week orientation 
period, then were assigned to available jobs 
on the basis of interest, aptitudes, and skills. 
No job was created specially for the occa- 
sion—Carson wanted to run as practical a 
pr as possible, Englund says. Jobs in- 
cluded stock and clerical work, sales, display, 
merchandise checking, gift wrapping, and 
printing. Wages began at $1 an hour. 

“The kids paid their own way quickly,” 
says Jerry Long, Carson's employment 
manager 


The academic end of the program was 
work-related rather than an attempt to com- 
plete the dropout’s formal education. 
Teachers concentrated on the development 
of vocational competence and self-expres- 
sion and on such basics as personal finance, 
how to read a newspaper, letterwriting, and 
intelligent buying. 

After a year, school and store officials 
summed up Double E: not perfect but an 
undoubted success. Thirty-nine of the 
original group were still at work when the 
pilot project ended in June. Thirty of these 
are staying on as regular Carson employees. 
Average wage of the survivors was $1.25 an 
hour. One boy earned $1.62. z 

FACTS OF LIFE 

Those students who failed to finish the 
program benefited anyway, store officials 
believe, 

“Even the briefest encounter with work 
experience leaves the dropout with a more 
realistic idea of what society expects of 
him,” one official said. 

Not everything about Double E has come 
up roses. Officials note that 32 of the 108 
dropouts cleared for this year’s program have 
not yet been placed; they suspect they could 
not pass simple employment aptitude tests. 
They are also troubled by the lack of manu- 
facturing jobs—malnly because manufac- 
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turers fear seasonal, union or work-sched- 
uling problems, These can be worked out, 
Officials say. 

Double E is only one of three projects for 
Chicago dropouts. Double T—for training 
and tryout—provides dropouts with ground- 
ing and jobs in such areas as food and hos- 
pital service and the needle trades. Double 
C—for census and cotnseling—will create 
permanent records of all Chicago dropouts 
to enable the Board of Education to keep in 
touch with them, 


The Christian Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, on April 11, 
1962, there appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a sermon that had been 
preached by Rev. W. W. Finlator as pas- 
tor of the Pullen Memorial Baptist 
Church, Raleigh, N.C., the sermon being 
entitled “Christ in Congress“, and 
voicing opposition to the Christian 
amendment proposal which has been in- 
troduced by several Members of Con- 
gress. 

In answer to the sermon mentioned, 
Rev. Samuel E. Boyle, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., a devoted Christian who has spent 
21 years in evangelistic work in China 
and Japan, has delivered his own ser- 
mon, entitled “The Christian Amend- 
ment,” and Reverend Boyle has re- 
quested me to have his sermon published 
in the Appendix of the Record. His ser- 
mon is a very fine answer to those who 
would oppose the Christian amendment 
and I am happy to insert it as follows: 

THE CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT 

“SECTION 1. This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through 
whom are bestowed the blessings of Al- 
mighty God. 

“Sec, 2. This amendment shalt not be in- 
terpreted so as to result in the establish- 
ment of any particular ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, or in the abridgment of the rights 
of religious freedom, or freedom of speech 
and press, or of peaceful assemblage. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power, in such 
cases as it may deem proper, to provide a 
suitable oath or affirmation for citizens 
whose religious scruples prevent them from 
giving unqualified allegiance to the Consti- 
tution as herein amended.” 

With reverent and friendly respect for the 
Christian convictions of a fellow minister 
of Christ, I beg to differ sharply with the 
Reverend Mr. Finlator. It seems to me that 
he grossly distorted the significance of this 
Christian amendment resolution and that 
he sets up a great number of “straw men” 
as scarecrows to frighten us away from the 
very legislation which, it seems to me, 16 
urgently needed to stay the tide of secular- 
ism and atheistic court cases intended to 
drive from our national life the very last 
trace of our Christian heritage. 

Mr. Finlator said, criticizing the Christian 
amendment phrase, “This Nation devoutly 

the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ * : “Shocking, isn’t it? * * Look 
at the adverb ‘deyoutly.’ Plainly it is illegal 
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here. Men can and should be devout but 
not governments. Let's face it. What we 
have required of our Government, and 
written into our Constitution, is that it be 
neither devout nor undevout, religious or 
antireligious, but that it remain religiously 
neutral, secular if you please. 

How can a nation be neutral toward God, 
the Ruler of all nations? How can a nation 
be neutral toward Jesus Christ, the risen 
Lord and King of Kings, who is coming to 
Judge all nations? Mr. Finlator has taken 
the absolutely secular theory of government 
as his own. He comes near to the false and 
Gangerous platform of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Athelsm, 
Which has said in one of its annual reports: 

“The United States not being a Christian 
Nation and its godless Constitution requir- 
ing a secular government, the American As- 
Sociation for the Advancement of Atheism 
demands: 

“(1) Taxation of church properties. 

“(2) Elimination of chaplains and sectari- 
an institutions from the public payroll. 

“(3) Repeal of laws restricting rights of 
atheists and those enforcing Christian 


“(4) Abolition of oaths in courts and in- 
augurations. 

65) Nonissuance of religious proclama- 
tions by Chief Executives. 

“(6) Erasure of the superstitious inscription 
“In God We Trust” from our coins and the 
Temoval of the church flag from above our 
national flag on battleships. 

“(7) Exclusion of the Bible as a sacred book 

public schools. 

“(8) Suppression of the bootlegging of 
reli through dismissal of pupils for 
Teligious instruction during class time. 

“(9) Secularization of marriage, with di- 
vorce granted upon 


request. - 
“(10) Repeal of antievolution, antibirth 


Control, and censorship laws.“ 

We cannot know, of course, how far Mr. 
Finlator would go with the thoroughly sec- 
Ular goals of the AAAA. Perhaps he would 
Object to some of the above 10 proposed re- 
forms in American national life. It seems 
Obvious nevertheless that the fundamental 

of a government's attitude toward re- 

ligion, all religion, is the same for both Mr. 

Finlator and the AAAA, How can he avoid 

a full committal to the AAAA program of de- 

our Republic by removal of all 

traditions having some relation to the 

Christian religion? Is that what Mr. Finla- 
tor seeks also? 

Nearly 60 years ago an editor of The 

Statesman wrote these prophetic 

Words after a Christian amendment bill had 
rejected by the Congress of his day: 

“It will ve found that there can be no 
Middle ground between openly acknowl- 
edged Christianity and blank political 
atheism.” We now can see that prophecy 
fulfilled in many court actions of our own 

J. 

When the Roman Governor Pilate faced 
Jesus of Nazareth and His enemies, the 
Crafty politician of Rome tried desperately 
to find a place of neutrality toward Christ. 
He found none. His cry to the hostile en- 
®mies who demanded Jesus’ death is almost 
Pathetic, “What shall I do then with Jesus 
Which is called Christ? They all say unto 
him, Let him be crucified.” There was not, 
and cannot be, neutrality of governments to 
Jesus Christ. 


Pose any such religious statement of any 
kind as an amendment to our Constitution. 
Thus we can scarcely expect Mr. Finlator to 

the detailed wording of the Chris- 
tlan amendment resolution quoted at the 
beginning of this article in any fair and im- 
Partial manner. He is not openminded. He 
is a secularist. 
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If we turn to his criticisms of the wording 
of this Christian amendment, we find Mr. 
Finlator voicing the usual objections which 
come from superficial and prejudiced opin- 
ion about the nature and effect of this legis- 
lation on our freedom. 

(1) There is the cry, “What about the 
Jew?” Or what about the Hindu, the Mos- 
lem, the Buddhist or the athetist; that is, 
what effect will this legislation putting 
Christ’s name into the fundamental law of 
our land have on non-Christian or antireli- 
gious minorities of the Nation? 


Our national method of deciding between 
conflicting opinions of people is always by 
the democratic process of majority rule. In 
political life today, for example, we have 
two great political parties. When one party 
wins the administration of the Nation, the 
rights of the minority are not trampled on. 
Our Constitution defends the freedom and 
interests of those who lose, as well as the 
freedom and rights of the majority, This is 
the American way. 

If the Christian amendment were to be 
adopted by a majority of both Houses of 
Congress, and submitted to all the 50 States, 
of which three-fourths ratified this Chris- 
tian amendment, many non-Christians 
would be disappointed or angry because of 
their dislike of Christianity. This bill 
would not work, however, on them any loss 
of freedom or restriction of their citizen’s 
rights. The Christian amendment resolu- 
tion contains the explicit guarantee of such 
rights to all. A modified oath is to be pro- 
vided enabling people of different faiths to 
protect their consciences if they enter public 
life or vote for the candidates they choose. 


The major issue is this: Are we going to 
go on dishonoring God and rejecting the au- 
thority and rule of Christ the Son, our Medi- 
atorial Ruler and Judge, in order to please 
those few who oppose this national faith? 
It is necessary to come humbly as a nation to 
the Creater—God—and to confess as a nation 
our deep sin and distress. That is what we 
must consider. A famous Baptist preacher 
of England, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, gave 
to his day and generation this warning: 

“For nations there is a weighing time. Na- 
tional sins demand national punishments. 
The whole history of God's dealings with 
mankind proves that though a nation may 
go on in wickedness, it may multiply its op- 
pressions; it may abound in bloodshed, 
tyranny, and war, but an hour of retribu- 
tion draweth nigh. There cannot be eternal 
damnation for nations as nations; the de- 
struction of men at last will be that of in- 
dividuals, and at the bar of God each man 
will be tried for himself, The punishment 
of nations, therefore, is national. The guilt 
they incur must receive its awful recompense 
in the present time.“ 

(2) This Christian Amendment legislation 
does not unite church and State. Mr. Fin- 
later ridicules the second item of the Chris- 
tion Amendment which clearly reaffirms our 
tradition of separation of church from the 
state. He is mistaken in this criticism and 
not wholly honest. He is not urging here 
separation of church and state, a Christian 
principle basen on Jesus’ famous words in 
Matthew 22:21 “Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and 
unto God the things that are God’s” Mr. 
Finlator defends the atheistic position to- 
ward the state by demanding a separation of 
all religion from the state. This error of 
thought is the deadly foe of American free- 
dom and leads right to Communist dic- 
tatorship. Where in all the world is separa- 
tion of all religion from the state so rig- 
orously enforced today as in the several Com- 
munist nations? Who rules with iron hand 
the churches and educates the rising gen- 
erations to hate and destroy all religions? 
There is no guarantee of freedom in a secu- 
lar, atheistic state. 
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What many people seem incapable of un- 
derstanding is that the state also has its 
religious character and duty. The state is 
separate from the churches. We would re- 
sist with all our power the establishment 
by law of the Roman Catholic Church, or 
the Methodist Church, or the Baptist, or 
even of my own little denomination. We 
would never willingly accept the NCC ecu- 
menical movement's establishment in this 
country as the special voice of Protestantism 
at Washington, D.C. Religious diversity and 
full freedom of faith and propaganda, and 
unlimited activities of all citizens in any 
church or no church, are freedoms unchanged 
by this Christian Amendment. 

The Government of this Nation must make 
its own direct acknowledgment of Christ, 
however difficult it seems, God requires that 
our rulers shall rule justly, with mercy, and 
in the fear of God. The church cannot 
lawfully interfere with the civil rulers. The 
civil ruler cannot lawfully interfere with 
the freedom of the churches. Yet both 
church and state are obligated by God's 
word separately and devoutly to recognize 
and honor the authority and law of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

(3) Mr, Finlator makes another criticism 
which is obviously based on misunderstand- 
ing of the Christian amendment's purpose. 
He says that this Christian acknowledge- 
ment in the supreme law of our land would 
be a hypocritical gesture. This, he says, 
would be rank self-righteousness and would 
be wrong in view of the deep moral sins of 
our people. He does not favor this false 
label 


We are not trying to smuggle the Christian 
amendment in by stealth nor to force it on 
our country by violence. How could we? 
This is an amendment. It is properly in- 
troduced by Members of as a reso- 
lution. Like áll proposals, this resolution 
must come before a committee, the whole 
House of Congress, and then face the voters 
as it goes to the States for ratification. Mr. 
Finlator himself rejoices that this difficulty 
of changing the Constitution by amend- 
ments is so formidable that our Ohristian 
amendment has scant hope of getting 
adopted. Then what does he fear? Why 
does he so violently attack this little, hope- 
less resolution? 

The Christian Amendment is a sensible, 
frank, openly proposed suggestion to our 
Congress and our fellow Americans that this 
Nation shall reconsider the meaning of our 
Constitution with respect to religion. It is 
a Christian amendment. It asks our Nation 
to consider the claims of God's appointed 
Saviour and Judge of nations, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who comes again to judge the 
world in power and glory. We in no way 
apologize for this wonderful Gospel invita- 
tion to America. = 

We believe, too, that passage of this 
amendment seems remote. It may never 
come. If America does not accept this, or 
a similar Christian amendment, to bring our 
Government and people to a Christian con- 
fession of sin, I believe disaster will cer- 
tainly fall on us as a people and a Nation. 
We are not trying to put on a Christian 
label but to bring America to Christ. 

Is this not a time to seek together the 
help of God? How can we face today’s 
dangers in the world and our moral decline 
at home without seeking a great national 
revival of repentence and faith in the God 
of our fathers? This and nothing less will 
accompany the Nation’s adoption of the 
Christian amendment legislation. 

The Christian Amendment cannot be 
adopted until America repents, as a Nation. 
It cannot be adopted by an irreligious, anti- 
Christian people. It must be the fruit of a 
national revival and a genuine reformation 
of life and law to honor God. That is one 
reason so many criticize and oppose this 


Psalm 2: 10-12 is our closing appeal to the 

and people of the United States: 

“Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: be 

instructed, ye Judges of the earth. Serve the 
Lord with fear * * *,” etc. 


Greendale’s Milwaukee County Develop- 
ment Corp. Celebrates 10th Anniver- 


sary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, it was my distinct pleasure to 
be present in Greendale, Wis., for the 
10th anniversary celebration of the Mil- 
waukee County Development Corp. Mil- 
waukee County Development Corp. is a 
private corporation which was estab- 
lished in 1953 to administer the sales of 
land from the previously Government- 
owned and operated village of Green- 
dale, Wis. 

The occasion was a fitting one on 
which to review the progress that has 
been made in that model community 
since Greendale was transferred from 
Federal to private ownership. 

As the speaker for the evening, I was 
most pleased to be introduced by Mr. 
Louis Quarles who became temporary 
president of the civic corporation 10 
years ago and has served admirably in 
the post ever since. Mr. Quarles’ intro- 
ductory statement and my remarks of 
the evening follow: 

STATEMENT BY MR. LOUVIS QUARLES 

Ten years ago it was brought to the at- 
tention of some Milwaukee citizens that the 
US. Government was about to sell its hold- 
ings in Greendale as a single package. They 
got together a few people, Including persons 
who expressed an interest in the venture, 
and they held their first meeting at the Allis- 
Chalmers clubhouse at West Allis. They 
formed a corporation, made a bid which was 
accepted by the Government. I was asked 
to pinch-hit as president until they could 
elect a permanent one—I am still pinch-hit- 
ting, much to my surprise, but I find it in- 
teresting and stimulating. 

The invited guests in 1953 included the 
three and the members of the vil- 
lage board and school board, it was a rela- 
tively small group. Tonight we have the 
clergy with us again—which is only proper 
in a residential community—but the number 
has now grown to five. Thank you for com- 
ing tonight. 

As the village problems expanded so have 


members, and members of the school board, 
we have the former and present members of 
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the plan commission, the zoning board of 
appeals, the building board, the development 
commission, the village officials, and also the 
six candidates for the village board, thus in- 
cluding the officials to be: 

Iam not going to bother you with history, 
You are more familiar with developments 
here than Iam, but to borrow a phrase from 
a former Governor of Wisconsin II try 
briefly to reminisce a little bit about the 
future.” 

I want to thank the candidates for com- 
ing, and we cannot introduce them because 
Milwaukee County Development Corp. being 
& corporation can only talk about issues. 
But the candidates are vitally important to 
you. and to us because they represent the 
future. While a 10th anniversary get 
together is basically historical, we in Mil- 
waukee County Development Corp. always 
look ahead, and are primarily interested in 
continued development, Having six candi- 
dates for the three trustee positions on the 
village board represents citizen interest, and 
without constant interest by good citizens, 
continued good village government is not 
possible. 

We wish the candidates well, and. may 
the best three men be elected. 

And speaking further about development, 
5 sure you all know that Milwaukee 

unty Development. Corp is primarily in 
business in Greendale—to go out of one 
ness We want to finish what we have start- 
ed and close up the company We will fold 
our tents like the Arabs and silently steal 
away. 

In planning primarily for long range de- 
velopment. of Greendale as contrasted with 
a quick turnover, it may be that our group 
was. not true to the general concept of the 
ordinary businessman, We were primarily 
interested in doing a good job for the fu- 
ture. It has been said: “Why should I do 
anything for posterity, posterity never did 
anything for me.” We did not and do not 
subscribe to that point of view. 

We would be less than honest with you 
if. we claimed that neither profits nor losses 
are a consideration in our business, or of 
interest to our stockholders. When we 
started in Greendale 10 years ago, we in- 
tended to found neither a nonprofit nor a 
quick-profit. institution. Our primary in- 
terest was to assure a proper and outstanding 
development in the community, Incident- 
ally, we intended to fairly reward our share- 
holders in the long run for the risks which 
they assumed and their continuing efforts 
to improve Greendale. 

The pace of development over the past 10 
years shows that expansion of Greendale 
has built up considerable momentum during 
the past few years. 

We believe this reflects an awakening of 
people throughout the Milwaukee area to 
the many desirable features of life in your 
community. Recently this momentum has 
leveled off, in part. because of problems whose. 
final solution awaits construction of the met- 
ropolitan interceptor sewer. Our experi- 
ence since 1953 makes us very skeptical about 
the ability of ourselves—or the community— 
to turn on or shut off progress at will, and 
particularly to turn it on. We are concerned 
about preserving the momentum which has 
been built up. Since good planning can 
best be achieved under conditions of steady, 
organized growth, we are equally concerned 
that, if the stream of progress is once 
dammed up, disorganized conditions will 
surely follow once the dam has been opened. 

We hope that Greendale’s growth over the 
next several years can progress in a steady, 
well. and well planned manner. We 
conceive it to be our job to assist, to the best 
of our ability, in achieving this type of 
growth. We earnestly solicit the help of 
all of you in working toward that objec- 
tive, 
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And so with those comments about his- 
Milwaukee County Development 


and. 
Corp., and with the progress that has. been 
made in the past 10 years—I am sure that 


dinner. We are looking forward to the time 
when our task will be completed. 

So much for Milwaukee County Develop- 
ment. Corp. and history, which easily brings 
me. to our guest tonight—the Honorable 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, a man well known to 
all of you. 

We asked him to be our guest to greet 
the past and present officials of the village 
of Greendale because we know that during 
the congressional years before 1952-53 he 
was very active when legislation was 
being enacted to determine the policy about 
the sale of Greendale—he has said he often. 
felt as though he was almost the mayor of 
Greendale. His interest in the village and its 
development, has been a continuous one up 
to the present date and I am sure will con- 
tinue well into the future. 

It is my pleasure to present the Honor- 
able CLEMENT J. 

Mr. ZasLocxr. My friends, it is a distinct 
honor and privilege for me to be here to- 
night to join in the 10th anniversary banquet 
of the Milwaukee Community Development 
Corp. As one who has been vitally inter- 
ested in this organization, its aims and as- 
pirations, I feel privileged to have this op- 
portunity to express my words of praise and 
commendation for the work that has been 
done here, 

Through the efforts and cooperation of 
countless individuals—some of them no long- 
er with us—Greendale has become the thriv- 
ing community we know today. My efforts 
on behalf of this village at a time of flux 
and crisis over 10 years ago have been dwarfed 
by the accomplishments. which you have 
made over the ensuing In a joint 
effort that bespeaks the best in our American 
way of life, you, as directors, with the co- 
operation of the householders and residents 
of Greendale, have maintained and improved 
what surely must be singled out as one of the 
most unusual communities in the United 
States. 

Greendale, as I am sure you know, was one 
of the Greentown triplets. It was born with 
its sister towns, Greenbelt, Md., and Green- 
hills, Ohio, during a crucial decade in our 
Nation's history; the decade of the Great 
Depression. The depression was a crucial 
period chiefly perhaps for the vast social and 
political changes which were experienced in 
two key nations of the world. One of those 
nations was German. The other was our own 
country. 

In Germany the changes took the form of 
Fascist totalitarianism. In that land hope- 
lessness and despair were galvanized by a 
madman into one of the most horrible dem- 
onstrations of man’s inhumanity to man 
that the world has ever seen, 

In our own country the social revolution 
came about as our forefathers. had meant it 
to—through the free choice of free citizens. 
In 1932 the people of the United States went 
to the polls and elected Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to be their President. The country 
gave him a clear mandate to do what he 
could to cure the sickness which had stricken. 
a once healthy nation. Franklin Roosevelt's 
answer was the New Deal. 

No matter what our political beliefs, no 
matter what we think of F.D.R. and what he 
did or didn’t do, we must admit that a social 
revolution was accomplished in this coun- 
try. It was a sweeping revolution that came 
about without gunfire and without blood- 
shed. It was a revolution that, for better 
or worse, left an indelible imprint.on our his- 
tory and our way of life. 


1963 . 


Although it was only 30 short years ago, 
Somehow those New Deal days seem far away 
now. Perhaps it is because we have experi- 
enced so much since then. Even the names 
of those who engineered the New Deal have 
& faraway ring: Rexford Tugwell, Harold 
Ickes, Frances Perkins, Harry Hopkins, Rob- 
ert Sherwood, Walter Borah, Hiram John- 
son, George Norris. 

Greendale was a child of the New Deal. 
It was conceived as one of innumerable 
Projects to combat the great depression. 
The reasons behind tts development were 
mainly two. First, the construction project 
gave work to men who otherwise would have 
been on the relief rolls. During the 2 years 
it took to build the town, an average of 2,000 
men were employed per day. 

Second, the homes offered low-cost housing 
to families with modest Incomes, Rents 
Tanged from $19 to $36 a month, averaging 
$29. Occupancy was restricted to families 
Within the income range of $1,000 to $2,200 a 
Year. In special cases individuals with less 
than $1,000 were accepted. Consideration 
also was given to large families with slightly 
higher incomes. 

But to the technocrats who were the driv- 
ing force behind the creation of this com- 
munity, Greendale primarily represented 
Planning. Greendale and its sister towns 
Were to be planned as no other American 
cities had ever been. They were to be models 
for the future. 

Greendale was the brainchild of men who 
believed that social evils were for the most 
part the result of unwholesome environ- 
ment. They believed that if men put their 
minds to creating a healthy environment, 
that environment would, in turn, make 
healthy, happy, good people. Whatever flaws 
We might find in this philosophy, we can- 
not deny that planning was a startling con- 
cept in those days. 

Not that it should haye been. Many 
ancient cultures had consciously set out to 


ceived blueprint. . The ancient Egyptians, 
the Aztec and Mayan cultures planned their 
Cities and towns. There was, in addition, 
an American precedent, Washington, D.C., 
was a tract of swamp and forest land along 
the Potomac River when Charles L'Enfant 
first saw it and convinced President Wash- 
ington that it should be the seat of the new 
government. Lnfant's genius is still evi- 
Gent there. His planning has given us one 
of the world’s truly beautiful cities. 

But most American cities and towns, 
like Topsy, “jus' growed.” Some, like Mil- 
Waukee, sprang up where navigable rivers 
flowed into larger bodies of water. Others, 
Uke Hales Corners, grew where main high- 
Ways crossed. Still others were established 
&s central points for farmers to bring their 
Products and do their trading. A few, like 
West Allis, arose near industrial firms. How 
little planning went into the average Ameri- 
Can community is evident. Houses are piled 
One on top of another. There is little open 
Space for trees and shrubs and foliage. Com- 
mercial enterprises are scattered in and 
among homes, 

There was to be none of that in Greendale. 
Its planners drew their basic idea from the 
English garden villages. It is perhaps ironic 
that the English villages which appealed so 
much to the planners were not themselves 
Planned. They were established according 
to social and practical considerations of their 
time that dictated that the farmers live in 
Villages and go out each day into the sur- 
rounding fields. 

The farms, gardens and wooded groves 
Which surrounded the English villages be- 
Came a “green belt” to the planners, This 
belt of green was to prevent unsightly de- 
velopments from encroaching on the town. 

Thirty years ago, the planners emulating 
the British concept, looked around for a 
Suitable location for their green town. They 
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selected the 3,400 acre tract of rolling ter- 
rain along the Root River Valley in south- 
eastern Wisconsin, 8 miles from downtown 
Milwaukee. As we know, the choice of this 
location was a good one, 

Then the planners began designing Green- 
dale: 


Each of the housing units was to be sur- 
rounded by approximately 5,000 square feet 
of ground providing space for gardens, trees, 
and shrubs. 

The houses were to vary in size but were 
to be of similar architectural design. In 
addition to its own yard, each family was 
to have additional ground in gardens located 
within easy walking distance of the 
dwellings. 

Streets and sidewalks in Greendale were 
planned to traffic hazards. The 
town was to have access to three major 
roads, yet be situated far enough from them 
that trafic would go around, not through, 
the village, Most of the streets were to dead 
end in order to eliminate through traffic. 
The underlying principle was to promote 
safety. After all, the people of Greendale 
were expected to have families. 

Greendale was to own and operate its own 
electrical distribution system which would 
be entirely underground. The subsurface 
wiring system was to assure a more complete 
continuity of service, free from interruption 
of storms, and eliminate the unsightliness 
of poles and overhead wires. 

Greendale’s business center, operated part- 
ly on a cooperative and partly on a privately 
owned basis, was to have all the services 
any villager could expect. Each business 
was to be housed in its own proper place. 

Every foot of land within the area of 
Greendale was to be put gradually to its 
best possible use. The 74 farms and rural 
home units which were originally on the 
land were to be improved. Almost every 
building was to receive a new roof. Those 
without electricity were to be electrified. 

A community building was to be con- 
structed. It would house the school, but 
at the same time provide a place for the 
adult population to meet for games, meet- 
ings, and class instruction. Even Green- 
dale’s gardeners were to have the aid of a 
town agricultural guidance director. 

Sounds like paradise doesn't it? And 
actually most of the plans were realized. 
But here and there the planners seem to 
have forgotten reality. In the Greendale 
of the Federal planners, no one's roof ~ould 
ever leak or plumbing clog or furnace go on 
the fritz. But more particularly they some- 
times seemed to have overlooked the human 
element. 

For example, let me quote directly for a 
moment from a brochure on Greendale 
which the Public Housing Authority re- 
leased about a year after the town had been 
occupied. A section is devoted to describing 
the numerous parks and play areas where 
children could be sent for supervised games 
and instruction. One sentence reads, and I 
quote, “Mothers send their children to these 
small neighborhood playgrounds where they 
know they will be safe and happy.” 

Only planners think that every child on a 
playground is happy. Certainly mothers 
don’t. Or anyone who has ever had any- 
thing to do with a playground. Children cry, 
fight, pout, scream, and get bloody lips and 
black eyes on playgrounds. But to most 
planners, a playground is a place where the 
lion lies down with the lamb. 

If I may find one- more fault with the 
planners, it is that they left out of their 
scheme for Greendale a building which was 
a central point of the English village which 
they copied. That, of course, was a church. 
The Federal Government could not, of 
course, have financed a church for every 
denomination. Our Constitution forbids 
that. Yet the Government has successfully 
conducted interdenominational chapels on 
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its military installations for years. How- 
ever, the New Deal planners chose not to 
emulate this precedent. They were more 
interested in creating a paradise on earth 
than in suggesting that there could be one 
after death. 

Yet, lest you think me too hard on the 
Government planners, let me hasten to add 
that I think they created a model town here 
in Greendale. They proved the value of 
Planning to a community. Theirs was a 
tremendous achievement and a solid con- 
tribution to our society. 

You will not hear from me any criticisms 
of Greendale as a “socialist real estate proj- 
ect” or “collectivist-inspired community.” 
We have had enough of that from other 
quarters. But we would be remiss if we did 
not question Greendale as it was originally 
conceived, 

Does the Federal Government have any 
business owning and running a town? Is it 
good for individual citizens to be dependent 
upon the Federal Government for their 
housing, schooling, for their children, rec- ` 
reation facilities and the like? Is individ- 
ual initiative and freedom to a large extent 
stified in this kind of environment? 

These are serious questions, but today 
they are moot ones as far as Greendale is 
concerned. For with the end of World War 
II came a new political climate. The New 
Deal and its revolutionary fervor declined. 
There was growing disillusionment with 
Soviet Russia and its socialist experiment. 
This fact contributed much during the Tru- 
man administration of our country's swing 
back to the middle of the road, With the 
changes on the political scene came the de- 
termination to sell the Federal Green“ 
towns. 

Two were sold to private devolopers. 
Greendale was not. We all know the rea- 
sons why. It has been a great source of 
personal pride to me to have helped in the 
preserving of the character of this com- 
munity. In Greendale—unlike other Federal 
housing projects which were sold—the people 
had full opportunity and first chance to pur- 
chase the homes in which they were living, 
for a reasonable price. At the same time, the 
plan used in selling Greendale saved the 
Federal Government over $2 million. The 
work of the Milwaukee Community Develop- 
ment Corp. cannot be over estimated in this 


regard. 

Under the guidance of this cooperative, 
free enterprise organization, the work of 
planning, begun by the Federal Government, 
was carried on. We can see the results 
around us. Residential areas have expanded 
into the once rural portions of Greendale. 
New homes have been constructed, utilities 
have been extended, and new roads have 
been built. Yet, the essential character of 
Greendale as a model community has been 
retained. 

I am informed that foreign visitors and 
American community planners still visit 
Greendale. And well they might—for two 
reasons. 

First, it has a historical significance as one 
of the first truly planned communities in 
our country. Methods which were originated 
for, and demonstrated in, this town have 
been used ever since. One thinks of the 
three Levittowns or Lake Park, Ul. These 
communities and their planners owe much 
to what had been done here almost 30 years 
ago. Near Washington, D.C., in Virginia, a 
new town is even now taking shape out of 
what was once farmland. It will be called 
Reston. 

I recently saw represenations of what Res- 
ton will look like when it is completed and 
was struck with its resemblance to Green- 
dale. 

But more than being a prototype for the 
planned communities of this Nation, Green- 
dale was a testing place for the underlying 
concepts of planning. Urban renewal, urban 
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redevelopment, strict zoning, traffic con- 
trol—all these concepts which now are 50 
famillar to us—have been inherited, at least 
in part, from Greendale and its sister cities, 
and the men that planned them. 

But there is a second good reason for 
modern community planners to visit Green- 
dale. That is to witness the fine accom- 
plishments which have taken place here 
since 1952. 

We all know that Greendale faces prob- 
lems. The rapid increase in population 
which the village can expect in the next few 
years is certain to cause problems. More- 
over, if the tax base is to be expanded, some 
attempt must be made to attract light in- 
dustrial plants and commercial enterprises. 
Yet these must, at the same time, conform 
to the essentially residential character of 
the village. Yes, this community has con- 
tinuing problems. 

It has had problems before—certainly very 
serious ones. However, through the coopera- 
tive effort of the citizens of Greendale, past 
difficulties have been successfully resolved. 
I am confident that the problems of the fu- 
ture will be met and resolved. 

The New Deal planners who created 
Greendale are no longer with us. But their 
ideas remain. Planning must still be an 
integral part of the life of this community. 
Undoubtedly you will continue in the path 
of village planning and cooperation in the 
future. And so, we look forward to the 20th 
anniversary banquet, for we will find Green- 
dale even more flourishing than it is today. 

This is your challenge. This is your goal. 


Administration Blocks Drive for Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the March 
28 issue of the Wall Street Journal con- 
tains an analysis of the administration’s 
tax proposal, measuring it against the 
goal which it seeks to attain. I believe 
the article properly points out the 
fallacies inherent in the deficit approach 
to stimulating economic growth, and in 
particular the current administation 
effort to utilize this approach. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 28, 1963] 
Spurrinc GROWTH: ADMINISTRATION COMPLI- 
CATES Task BUT GOAL Is OBTAINABLE 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The more President Kennedy's program of 
tax reduction plus alleged tax reform is sub- 
jected to the light of discussion the less con- 
vincing it seems as a remedy for the sluggish 
growth of the American economy. 

There is no basis in past experience for the 
assumption that a budget deficit will touch 
off an upsurge in consumer demand. Had 
this been true, it would be hard to explain 
the record of three recessions in the last 10 
years, plus a growth rate markedly slower 
than that of the leading European industrial 
nations and Japan. 

There has certainly been no lack of deficit 
medicine. Deficits have been running at an 
average of $3.2 billion for the last 10 years, 
with the Kennedy administration showing 
the unenviable record of a rising rate of un- 
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employment with a steady increase of red 
ink in the Federal budget. Moreover, even 
if it were true that budget deficit was a sure 
stimulus to a business upturn, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is not adequate to achieve 
this purpose. 

Against the proposed reduction in Federal 
taxes by $2.7 billion in the present year must 
be set an increase of $2 billion in the social 
security tax and of some $3 billion in the 
probable increase of State and local taxes. 
Moreover, the proposed tax reforms are 
mostly not reforms at all, in any proper 
sense of the word, but one-sided attacks on 
the pocketbooks of people in the upper and 
middle tax brackets who furnish most of the 
capital for the new investment that creates 
new jobs. 

HIGHER TAXES FOR MANY 

It is fair enough to disallow padded, ex- 
cessive and unreasonable expense deductions. 
But where is the justice or equity of making 
an arbitrary cut in legitimate allowable 
deductions? Equally obnoxious is the pro- 
posal to eliminate the small credit allowed 
for income from dividends, which has already 
been taxed once under the corporation in- 
come tax. For many taxpayers the probable 
effect of the Kennedy proposals would be 
higher, rather than lower payments. 

The rather striking absence of popular en- 
thusiasm for the administration tax pro- 
posals is based on a growing realization that 
tax reduction, without a cut of correspond- 
ing proportions in Government expenditure, 
is a snare and a delusion, Despite glib sneers 
at the conventional wisdom, on the part of 
academic New Frontiersmen, what a govern- 
ment spends must somehow be paid for, 
either in taxation or in inflation, which is a 
pecullarly destructive, dangerous, and un- 
controllable form of taxation. 

There is a legend in a large New York 
bank about an exuberant young visitor from 
Brazil who called on one of the veteran 
economists of the bank and gave him a long 
exposition of the marvelous progress which 
Brazil had achieved, in spite of its high rate 
of inflation. In conclusion the visitor said: 
“The laws of economics do not apply to 
Brazil." To which the economist, who had 
listened in silence, replied with two words: 

“They will.” 

A similar prediction may be made for the 
United States, if those responsible for its 
financial stability ignore all lessons of ex- 
perience. 

TARGETS FOR ECONOMY 

President Kennedy has often used the 
argument that tax rates under our steeply 
graduated income levy tend to discourage 
new investment. This is true. But the an- 
swer to the problem which this statement 
poses is not torun increasingly heavy deficits, 
but to adjust Government spending to our 
resources. Unfortunately the budget which 
is now up for consideration makes no effort 
to meet this requirement. 

Since the administration has failed in 
this task, it is the duty of a bipartisan econ- 
omy group in Congress to make substantial 
cuts, $5 billion at a minimum, $10 billion at 
a maximum, in the proposed record budget. 
There are at least four shining targets for 
economy, foreign aid, agricultural subsidies, 
veterans’ expenditures not connected with 
service disability, and the effort to be first 
with a man on the moon, a project for which 
no adequate military or scientific justifica- 
tion has ever been offered. Needless to say, 
the obligation to economize applies to State, 
as well as to Federal spending. 

A genuine, as contrasted with a phony, 
tax reform would be to shift some of the 
weight of the Federal tax burden from direct 
to indirect levies. The United States is alone 
among leading industrial nations in relying 
almost exclusively on direct taxation for its 
national revenue. In Germany and England 
the distribution between direct and sales or 
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excise taxes is about 50-50; the proportion of 
indirect taxation in France and Italy Is still 
higher, This predominant reliance on grad- 
uated direct taxation, reaching near confis- 
catory heights on big incomes, hits espe- 
cially hard at job-creating private invest- 
ment capital. 

EVENING THE SCALES 


Besides giving tax cuts that would be real 
and genuine through reductions in expendi- 
ture, the administration and Congress could 
create a better climate for investment by 
taking measures to make the scales in col- 
lective bargaining less heavily loaded in fa- 
vor of monopolistic trade unions than they 
are at present. 

The one-sided State laws which provide 
unemployment relief for strikers should be 
repealed. (No corresponding subsidy is paid 
to management.) Trade unions should no 
longer be permitted to do many things which 
would expose employers to be prosecuted un- 
der the antitrust laws or other legislation. 
Organized labor should have equality under 
the law. It should not have an above-the- 
law status. If some reasonable risk and 
sacrifice were attached to striking, there 
would be fewer strikes, many fewer for clear- 
ly exorbitant inflationary demands and for 
frivolous causes. 

Abuse of the monopolistic power of the 
strongly organized trade unions is one of the 
biggest, most obvious causes of the unem- 
ployment over which union leaders shed croc- 
odile tears. Unions can price their members 
out of jobs, just as a company can price itself 
out of customers. 

The paths to sound economic growth are 
not inyisible, but the U.S. Government has 
an unusually hard time seeing them. 


ASCS Committeemen Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to a special group of farmers in our Na- 
tion. They are the farmer ASCS com- 
mitteemen who administer most of the 
action programs of the Department of 
Agriculture. The time is appropriate be- 
cause 1963 is the 25th anniversary of the 
legislation establishing the present farm- 
er committee system. The 75th Congress 
passed legislation which the President 
signed into law—Public Law 430—on 
February 16, 1938. It was, in part, an 
amendment to section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act which directed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish local and State com- 
mittees. While similar committees func- 
tioned from the time the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was passed in 1933, these 
others were operating under directives 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
rather than by provision of law. 

Under this law the Secretary was di- 
rected to establish local administrative 
areas which cannot cross county lines, 
with the provision that the participating 
farmers within such local areas were to 
elect three farmers to administer the 
program and represent them. This, 
then, amounts to an honor for these 
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three elected farmers, but it also be- 
comes a duty. It is an honor because 
it shows the esteem in which these men 
are held in their communities. It is a 
duty because many demands are made 
on their time, often when they can ill 
afford to take the time from operating 
their individual business, to attend meet- 
ings or perform other duties including 
explaining new programs to farmers and 
enrolling them in these programs. 

We all know that over the years these 
committees have become increasingly 
interested and effective in the presenta- 
tion of the programs to the farmers, as 
is so well evidenced by the following data 
on farmer participation in the agricul- 
tural conservation program during the 
Past 5 years. 


Farms par- Acres on Cians on 
ticipating | participating | participating 
J furms farms 


Year 


157. 230, 000 


1,114,469 400. 763, 000 

1, 005, 738 | 387, 544,000 148, 644, 000 
1, 058, 872 | 391,421,000 | 152, 199, 000 
1,216,962 | 433,573,000 | 182. 224, 000 
1, 270, 000 | 440,000,000 | 185, 000, 000 


1 Estimated. 


Actually, the total number of farmers 
who have participated in the ACP dur- 
ing this 5-year period is much nearer the 
2 million figure, because there is a con- 
Stant turnover of participants which, in 
1962, was approximately 200,000, or 4 
times the total increase over the preced- 

year. Because of the importance of 
the functions these committeemen per- 
form in the limited time they are given 
the opportunity to work, it appears that 
More extensive use should be made of 
their talents whenever possible, as these 
men are the backbone of the program. 
This in no way detracts from the efficient 
and hard-working staffs maintained in 
their offices. They work as a team for 
the benefit of all farmers. One point 
Which is frequently overlooked in the 
consideration of this program is the fact 
that it embraces all farmland. From 
time to time, special programs to treat 
Production and conservation problems 
on certain types of land are considered 
and then enacted, but not all land is eli- 
gible. Some of these special programs 
include (a) the conservation reserve of 
the soil bank program, (b) the Great 
Plains program, (c) feed grains program, 
and so forth. Since under the ACP any 
farmland is eligible—it is this total of all 
land which we must depend upon for the 
Nation’s food supply in the future—we 
must do everything possible to see that 
it is preserved rather than wasted away. 
Hence, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant that these men—the community, 
county, and State ASCS committees—be 
given the necessary tools, including the 
opportunity to.familiarize all farmers in 
their locale of the need for the preserva- 
tion of the soil for future generations, 
and the necessary finances to enroll all 
farmers in the program. 

For my part, I believe they have done a 
glantlike job to date with the tools pro- 
Vided for them to work with. They have 
earned all the acclamation accorded 
them by their fellow farmers. They de- 
Serve to be lauded for their years of dedi- 
Cation to duty. ASCS committeemen, 
We salute you. 
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Local Unit Questions Wisdom of PTA 
Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


+ Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a ballot re- 
cently sent to its local units by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has caused considerable concern among 
many of the local units in the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Texas. Many members seem to 
be of the opinion that the loosely worded 
ballot is more of a propaganda effort on 
a wide range of political matters not 
connected with the understood functions 
of the parent-teachers’ association. 
I think the following resolution, passed 
by the Lake Highlands Elementary Pa- 
rent-Teachers’ Association in Richard- 
son, Tex., sums up the criticism of this 
ballot and I include it as a part of these 
remarks in order to acquaint other units 
with the feeling of many of the people in 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. Iam also including the text of the 
ballot issued by the National PTA, 

The material follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Lake Highlands Elementary Parent-Teacher 
Association, Richardson, Tex., Independent 
School District, do hereby express our objec- 
tion to the ambiguous wording (making a 
clearcut vote “for” and “against” the vari- 
ous propositions impossible) of the policies 


-of the legislation program, National Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers; we further 
consider this a highly political ballot for 
which the national congress cannot speak 
for its some 12 million members; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to 
the Texas Board of Managers for bringing 
these policies to the attention of the Texas 
membership by asking each local unit to 
cast ballots; we further urge that all State 
presidents make copies of these policies 
available to their memberships; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Texas State president, Texas 
district II president, Richardson city coun- 
cil president, and each member of the na- 
tional board of managers, including all State 
presidents; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to U.S. Senators RaLpm YARBOROUGH and 
Joun Tower, and US. Bruce 
Atcrr so that they will know that the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers does 
not speak for the membership of this unit. 

I, Mrs. Lee R. Royal, hereby certify that 
Iam the duly elected and acting secretary 
of the said Lake Highlands Elementary 
Parent-Teacher Association and that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of a 
resolution duly passed by the members of 
said Association at a special meeting called 
and held on March 26, 1963. 

Mrs. Lee R. ROYAL, 
Secretary as aforesaid. 


LOCAL UNIT BALLOT ON LEGISLATION PROGRAM, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS POLICIES 
Action of the National Congress of Parents 

and Teachers on Federal legislation is deter- 

mined at all times by previously adopted leg- 
islation policies. These policies define the 
fields of legislation that are within the scope 
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of the parent-teacher program and specify 
certain required qualifications. Priority 
items, which must conform with these poli- 
cles, define the action proposed each year, 
These items are selected from areas of con- 
cern to the national congress in which Fed- 
eral bills are pending or e A 

The policies on the 1961-63 legislation pro- 
gram will prevail until sufficient time has 
been allowed for study of, and subsequent 
vote on, the revised policies stated below. 
Not until a minimum of 31 State congresses 
have reported their approval will these poli- 
cies become effective. It is recommended 
that State congresses provide reasonable 
time for study before any policy item on the 
legislation program is presented for appro- 
val or disapproval. Every policy item will 
need to be voted on. 

BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


I. Maximum local control: All Federal 
legislation concerned with education and 
child welfare must include provisions that 
will insure maximum local control. For Q: 
Against U. 

2. Appropriations: Those Federal offices 
and agencies responsible for carrying out 
legislation concerned with education and 
child welfare must be supported by funds 
adequate to meet the legislative require- 
ments. For U: Against U. 

3. Channeling of Federal funds: Federal 
grants for States should be made through 
the Federal agencies that are most directly 
concerned with the legislative enactment in- 
volved and then administered by the com- 
parable State and local agencies. (For ex- 
ample, Federal funds for education should be 
channeled through the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, through State departments of edu- 
cation, to local school districts, and should 
be administered with maximum local con- 
trol). For Q; Against O. 

EDUCATION 


1. In order that the free public school sys- 
tem be maintained and strengthened, Fed- 
eral funds for education must be appro- 
priated for publicly controlled, tax-supported 
schools only, for the purpose of increasing 
educational opportunity and services among 
the States, with provisions ensuring maxi- 
mum local control and encouraging States 
to give their own best support and to equal- 
ize educational opportunities and services 
within their own boundaries. For U: 
Against U. 

2. Education beyond high school should 
be encouraged and financial assistance pro- 
vided for tax-supported institutions, For U: 
Against []. 

3. The U.S Office of Education should be 
established as an independent agency of the 
Government under the general direction of 
a Federal board of education. This board 
should be composed of laymen appointed to 
long, overlapping terms; it have authority to 
appoint, and be advisory to, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. For Q; Against D. 

CHILD WELFARE 


1. Child Labor: The child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
maintained. For C]; Against D. 

2. Child Life Research: The programs of 
child life research that are being carried on 
by various Federal agencies should be cor- 
related and supported by appropriations. 
For O; Against U. 

3. Health: Expanded public health serv- 
ices and public health education opportun- 
ities should be provided for all children and 
youth. For Q; Against O. 

Maternal and child health services and 
services for all handicapped children should 
be continued with the aid of Federal appro- 
priations. For O; Against J. 

4. Juvenile Protection: Federal programs 
of juvenile protection should be developed: 

(a) To assist in the implementation of 
State laws when environmental factors are 
involved in the safety and welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. For U Against U. 
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(b) To provide funds for assistance to, 
and in cooperation with, States in study 
of causative factors in delinquency. For U: 
Against U. 

(c) To strengthen and improve State and 
local programs for control, treatment, and 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. For 

Oo. 

95 Rural and urban services: The basic 
principles of equalization of education, rec- 
reation, and health services for children 
and youth, with the improvement of these 
services where needed, should be maintained 
in rural areas and in densely populated ur- 
ban areas. Similar legislation should pro- 
vide for children of migrant familles. For 
O; Against U. 

6. School and community services under 
the U.S. Government: The Federal Govern- 
ment should see that adequate funds are 
provided for school and community services 
in the District of Columbia and in oversea 
areas where the United States maintains 
armed forces. For U: Against 0. 

7. Pure foods and drugs: Federal legislation 
should provide for complete inspection of 
food, drug, and cosmetic establishments by 
the Food and Drug Administration. Legisla- 
tion should require drug manufacturers to 
have adequate controls to insure the purity 
and safety of their products. New drugs and 
medical devices should be proved effective 
as well as safe before they are placed on the 
market. Distributors of dangerous habit- 
forming drugs should be required to keep 
records on production and sales of such 

and to make these reports avaliable 
for inspection. For U: against []. 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


Public library services should be extended 
to all people on an equitable basis. For U: 
Against UI. 

PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

1. National defense: In planning the 
strategy of the national security program, 
the role of the schools should be carefully 
considered, because the security of this 
country and the peace of the world today 
require a well-educated civilian population 
as well as a strong military force. A major 
part of the national security rests upon the 
ability to prepare young people for the dis- 
charge of their military and civic responsi- 
bilities. For U: Against U. 

An adequate civilian reserve of manpower 
available for military service should be de- 
veloped, and a standing miltiary force sufi- 
cient to deter aggressors should be main- 
tained. Every effort should be made to meet 
the personnel needs of the Armed Forces with 
the least interruption of high school and 
post high school education of youtha—t the 
same time with fair consideration for the 
needs of out-of-school youth. For U: 
Against U. 

2. International Relations: 

(a) The United Nations should be sup- 
ported as the best available instrument for 
world peace. Diligent efforts for interna- 
tional cooperation should be made through 
use of United Nations channels—to improve 
the economic, social, physical, and spiritual 
welfare of all children and youth. For U: 
Against U. 

(b) The program of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) should be con- 
tinued. For UI: Against]. 

(c) The national congress supports in 
principle the work of other specialized agen- 

_ cles—such as (1) the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO). For U: Against(]. (2) The 
World Health Organization (WHO). For 
O; Against UI. 
ture For O; Against 

O. (4) the Bureau of Technical Assistance 

Operations (TAO). For D; Against U. 

(d) The national congress supports a broad 

Program of cultural and educational ex- 
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change between the United States and other 
countries, and assistance by the Untied 
States in training of teachers and other pro- 
fessional and technical personnel for other 
countries. For U: Against U. 

POSTAL RATES 


The national congress will oppose in- 
creases in the special postal rates for the 
mailing of library books and educational ma- 
terials, and for second-class mallings by non- 
profit organizations. For O; Against UI. 

The following proposition is not part of 
the national legislation program: 

We are in favor of any further extension 
of Federal aid to Education. For U: 
Against U. 


An Appeal for Responsible Negro Leader- 
ship in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia rests 
not only on Congress, its governing body, 
but on the people within the District as 
well. Unfortunately, there has been a 
trend of late to give too great a weight 
to statements, at times irresponsible, of 
certain individuals and groups who have 
proclaimed themselves the spokesmen for 
the Negro community. 

As I have remarked in the past, it is 
my belief-that there is much room for 
improvement in the living conditions and 
educational, employment, and social op- 
portunities of the citizens of the District. 
At the same time, however, the increas- 
ing disrespect for the law cannot be 
tolerated. Past statements by some of 
the so-called spokesmen for the commu- 
nity at large have failed to contribute to 
increased citizen cooperation and indi- 
vidual responsibility so vital to such a 
diverse society as the District of 
Columbia. 

It has been my feeling that these 
spokesmen have been out of touch with 
their own constituents—that their views 
do not reflect the views of the great ma- 
jority of our citizens, regardless of race. 
In the Sunday Star of April 7, 1963, this 
feeling was borne out by a letter written 
by Bert Cumby, a respected and intel- 
ligent leader of the responsible Negro 
community in Washington, D.C. I would 
suggest that the spokesmen who wish to 
blame everything on the Negro, as well 
as those I have already mentioned who 
are willing to blame everything on so- 
ciety and the police, should read this 
letter carefully, both for its content and 
approach. This letter may well signify 
a turning point for the better for all of 
us living in and working in the District. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Apr. 7, 1963] 
THE NEGRO AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 

(Enrrog's Nore.—The following views on 
crime in the Capital and its relation to the 
Negro community were submitted to the 
Star in the form of a letter by Bert Cumby, 
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who had a distinguished Army career and is 
active in church and youth affairs here. As 
& lieutenant colonel, he was the first Negro 
instructor in the Army Intelligence School; 
interrogated prisoners of war during the 
Korean action and testified before the Mc- 
Clellan committee on POW Exchange Meth- 
ods. He is a member of St. Stephen and In- 
carnation Episcopal Church and the National 
Council of Boy Scouts.) 

There seems to be a growing concern with- 
in the Negro community over crime in the 
District, and some self-appointed spokesmen, 
through statements to the press, create the 
erroneous impression that they speak for all 
Negroes here. 

This concern is not necessarily over the 
stated objectives of these persons, but rather 
over their careless and ill-prepared perform- 
ances, reflecting certain civic interpretation 
and thought subsequently and unjustly 
charged to the Negro community. 

Such performances and their impact on 
the Negro community call for some comment 
and observations, It is hoped that these ob- 
servations will be noted with the same spirit 
in which they are presented, and with the 
maturity and objectivity befitting a vital seg- 

“ment of the Nation’s population that re- 
cently celebrated its centennial of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 


ALARMING CRIME RATE 


Every District of Columbia resident who 
can read a newspaper, listen to radio and 
view television, knows that crime here has 
reached alarming proportions, and every seg- 
ment of the population, including the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, has 
expressed concern. The crime picture has 
been objectively presented to Congress and to 
the public. It has been supported by hard 
facts and information, and with cold statis- 
tics from the police department, the courts, 
and from institutions intimately concerned 
with the problem. 

Instead of facing this unpleasant fact and 
‘offering practical recommendations for its 
solution, some seem to think the statistics 
are rigged and that crime here is normal, 
whatever that means. But the Negro com- 
munity is not saying the statistics are rigged 
and I do not believe the Negro community 

crime in the District as normal. But 
the implications can be clearly drawn from 
the performances and statements by some 
alleged spokesmen for the Negro community. 

Recently this writer attended a public 
meeting in Northwest Washington, at which 
crime in the District was discussed. When 
someone asked how it could be curbed, one 
speaker replied that crime in Washington is 
not as bad as it might seem. He said New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and St. 
Louis had more crime than Washington. 
This may be true. But what does crime in 
those cities have to do with crime here? 


HOME RULE NO SOLUTION 


As to how crime can be curbed here, one 
speaker said get home rule. This writer is 
not against home rule. He has been a Dis- 
trict of Columbia taxpayer for 22 years and 
has religiously shouldered every individual 
responsibility of citizenship, including 20 
years of honorable military service in sev- 
eral parts of the world. But home rule with- 
out numerous other individual and group 
actions, will not solve crime in Washington 
any more than it will solve it in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louls— 
all blessed with home rule and effective po- 
litical organizations to support them. 

The apparent failure on the part of some 
persons to face up to reality in this problem 
is reflected in their protestations. This writer 
is not against protest. The technique of 
protest is a constitutional right. But this 
writer does oppose the conference-type of 
protest where those protesting present a case 
as special representatives of the Negro com- 
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munity, of which I am a member, with er- 
Toneous information, poor preparation and 
Without reliable and verified sources. 


LEGAL BACKGROUND 


The late and erudite Charles Houston who, 
with the able assistance of the brilliant Dr. 
James Nabritt of Howard University, laid the 
solid legal background for most civil rights 
the Negro enjoys today, once said that the 
Negro can not afford to plead his case, 
whether before a court of law or before 
Public opinion, with faulty information. The 
life and times of this great Negro leader and 
legal mind, and that of Dr. Nabritt should be 
must reading for those who seem so eager to 
represent the Negro community. At this 
Critical period in the historical development 
of the American Negro, responsible spokes- 
manship and leadership are absolutely essen- 
tial to his continued progress, and vital to his 
survival. 

Protests based on faulty information, un- 
related facts, and emotionalism, make a 
painful contribution to the neutralization of 
Negro leadership everywhere. Documented 
instances of this kind are many. Several 
years ago a self-appointed spokesman for 
the Negroes here protested against police 
brutality. The Commissioners took the pro- 
test under study for possible action. After 
much publicity, time-consuming conferences 
and investigation, it was learned that the 
Principal source of the information in the 
charges was an ex-convict with a long crimi- 
nal record. Of course, the charges were with- 
drawn. 

RECENT SHOOTING 


Recently an alleged purse snatcher was 
shot by a policeman. Within hours after the 
incident-and without complete facts, a tele- 
gram was dispatched to the Commissioners, 
the police department, a civil rights agency 
and the press, protesting “murder.” The 
tel accused the wrong policeman for 

the actioh, However, there is no record to 
indicate that a corrected copy of the tele- 
gram was forwarded to the original receivers. 
It seems in this instance no thought or 
serious consideration wàs given to the record 
of the alleged offender, the offense, or the 
helplessness of the victim, a pregnant 
woman. This action clearly reflected an in- 
terest in the offender, and little or no sym- 
pathy with the victim. If the community 
at large interpreted this action as the atti- 
tude of the Negro community toward this 
Matter, it is both unfortunate and erroneous. 
Perhaps the greatest disservice self-pro- 
Claimed Negro spokesmen have inflicted upon 
the Negro community is the utterly false 
impression that Negroes are indifferent to 
crime here. The fact is the Negro community 
is greatly concerned with crime here, and it 
has to be when statistics show that 70 or 80 
percent of the victims are Negroes. Every- 
thing about crime in Washington that is re- 
Pugnant to the white community is repug- 
Nant to the Negro community, It was re- 
_Pugnant when a defenseless woman was at- 
tacked while praying in church. It was re- 
Pugnant when a Catholic priest was mur- 
dered by one whom he had helped. It was 
repugnant to the Negro community when a 
Jewish shopkeeper was brutally murdered 

and robbed. 

THE GUILTY MUST PAY 


It was repugnant when a pregnant mother 
was attacked while doing her laundry at 
home. It was repugnant to the Negro com- 
munity when an aged musician was slain 
While walking home with groceries. It was 
Tepugnant when two men clubbed to death 
a 40-year-old man in his home. It was re- 
Pugnant to the Negro community when seven 
Negro women were criminally assaulted in 
recent months. And, it is repugnant to the 
Negro community when these offenders are 
deſended and the victims ignored. If we 
are to have a society of decency, of the rule 
of law and not the rule of the jungle, we 
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must not only be against crime, but must 
demand that offenders pay for all crimes 
against society. 

Persons without qualifications for operat- 
ing a highly specialized agency such as the 
police department and other agencies of pub- 
lic safety, have suggested that District police 
undergo special training in discretion and 
proper use of their basic weapon. This 
writer is more concerned about the offender 
and potential offender, whose rebellion 
against constitutional authority contributes 
to his offenses, than about the trained police 
officer. This writer is more concerned about 
a weapon in the hands of an offender or 
potential offender than the weapon in the 
hands of the policeman. 

Nothing reflects the above more dramat- 
ically than the fatal shooting of Pvt. Elmer 
L. Hunter, an intelligent young Negro police 
officer, by a man with a weapon concealed 
in an umbrella. This officer was exercising 
discretion, kindness, and respect for the in- 
dividual in line of duty. Could this gunman 
have been under the impression that the 
policeman would not defend himself because 
of charges that police are trigger happy? 

If there were outcries by the usual spokes- 
men in this case this writer failed to observe 
such. Is it that the policeman who shot the 
alleged purse snatcher was unjustified, and 
the offender who killed Private Hunter was 
justified. .The useless murder of this Negro 
policeman was most repugnant to the Negro 
community, and this writer is proud to say 
he contributed to his widow's fund. 


MEASURES COULD BE TAKEN NOW 


Many reasons are advanced for crime here, 
one being job opportunity. This may have 
contributed, but to what extent is not 
known. There have been many suggestions 
as to how crime could be curbed, including 
more jobs for youngsters, more policemen 
and more police dogs on the streets. But 
implementation of these and other measures 
for curbing crime here will take time. Other 
actions can be taken within each segment of 
the community, and without delay. These 
actions don’t require a Supreme Court de- 
cision, approval by congressional committees, 
or approval by the District Commissioners. 
They are submitted here in the interest of 
the Negro community. 

No personality in the Negro community 
has a greater opportunity to serve his people 
than the Negro minister. He is not only a 
spiritual leader but a missionary. He enjoys 
confidence and support and is highly re- 
spected in his area. The Negro minister 
has done much to alert his followers to their 
need for full citizenship, and stimulating 
their desire for various aspects of civil rights. 
The Negro minister could impress upon his 
followers the necessity for exercising con- 


“tinuous control and discipline over their 


children. 

He could stress that as important as 
church and school are to the daily lives of 
children, the home is the real training 
ground. He could accept the absolute neces- 
sity for providing their children with the 
best educational training and preparation 
available, they will never take their rightful 
place in competitive and integrated society. 
He could emphasize that with citizenshp 
goes a keen sense of individual conduct and 
responsibility. He could hammer home the 
ageless truth, that to demand respect from 
others one must first respect himself, and 
that the dignity ot the individual starts with 
the individual, 

NEGRO RADIO 


Several local radio stations are for all 
practical purposes, “Negro stations.” They 
are staffed with Negro personnel, their pro- 
grams are aired to the Negro community, 
and their advertisers, for the most part, de- 
pend upon Negro trade. These outlets could 
render a vital service in fighting local crime. 
They could decrease their regular diets of 
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terrifying sounds for a few educational pro- 
grams. 

They could substitute a crime doesn’t pay 
series for programs which serve no useful 
purpose except to plug advertisers. They 
could produce programs for children, reflect- 
ing the better side of our youth, such as the 
large number of Negro children in the Dis- 
trict High School Symphony which gave a 
remarkable performance recently at Roose- 
velt High. They could run a citizenship 
series, stressing the essential qualities of re- 
spectable citizenship. They could do what 
a highly respectable Negro publication did 
several years ago: run a series on conduct— 
good and bad. This does not seem to be 
suggesting too much of a communication fa- 
cility that earns its profits from sources that 
depend largely on Negro business. 

COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


To those persons whose methods seem to 
reflect an emotional impulse rather than 
well-planned thought and action, the area of 
race relations is complex and delicate. In 
this area everything is not jet black or pasty 
white. There are no one-way streets. There 
is an area between the two shades—call it the 
gray area, where men of goodwill, of personal 
integrity and honesty, and of individual re- 
sponsibility can meet on common ground, 
work together and produce good for the good 
of the community in which we live. And 
until such a relationship is firmly established 
on all levels, our purposes will be self-defeat- 
ing and our ultimate goals postponed. 

Before critics dismiss these observations as 
typical name-calling nonsense, the writer 
wishes to clearly state that as a member of 
the Negro community, he shares the very 
same aspiration of every other Negro regard- 
ing full citizenship, and he has not in the 
past and does not now, compromise on any 
of the fundamentals of this status. These 
comments are in the interest of responsible 
leadership—responsible Negro leadership. 

BERT Cumey, 


The Employment Crisis Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS B, CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago American recently commended edi- 
torially on a speech of the President in 
Chicago, pointing to the problem which 
he dealt with and the words left unsaid 


-in his original text. The importance of 


the problem, that of the maturing of the 
wartime baby boom and their entry into 
the labor market, deserves full attention 
and I commend the Chicago American's 
editorial, which follows, for turning the 
thoughts of its readers to this situation. 
Kennepy’s SOBER WARNING 


In delivering his speech here Saturday on 
the Nation’s unemployment problems, Presi- 
dent Kennedy considerably toned down the 
grim warnings contained in his original 
script; he left out, for instance, any refer- 
ence to “a decade of chronic troubles and 
recession” that would follow if jobs can't be 
provided for the tidal wave of new workers. 
What he did say, though, was sober enough, 
and the facts do not need any dressing up 
to be worrisome. 

As Kennedy emphasized, the postwar baby 
flood is now surging through high school 
and college and is threatening to engulf the 
labor market. At the same time, advances 
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in technology are shrinking job opportuni- 
ties, particularly for unskilled workers; in 
the last 6 years, Kennedy said, the Nation's 
manufacturing output has increased by 20 
percent with 800,000 fewer workers on pro- 
duction lines—and the loss has not been off- 
set by the gain in white collar jobs. The 
economy is losing its ability to absorb new 
workers just when the ability is most needed. 

The problems do not stop with unemploy- 
ment. Men who can't find jobs will either 
be forced onto relief, swelling An already 
huge tax burden, or will turn to other means 
of survival, including crime. Said Kennedy: 
“In the last decade, arrests of youths in- 
creased 86 percent. What will the figure be 
for the next decade when the net increase 
of potential young workers rises 15 times as 
fast?” 

The President restated his package pro- 
gram for attacking these problems, including 
a $10 billion tax cut and a $12 billion deficit. 

The administration would do a lot better 
at convincing the Nation of the urgency of 
its program if it would cut down other spend- 
ing and lift part of the tax burden from 
business. It is business that provides jobs. 


South Dakota Lawyer Conquers Handicap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
April 1963 issue of Kiwanis magazine 
tells the inspiring story of Mr. Vernon 
Williams, an Aberdeen, S. Dak. attorney, 
who triumphed over blindness, 

An article by Helen Rezatto, entitled, 
“Just an Average Lawyer,” relates the 
remarkable achievements of Mr, Wil- 
liams and his devoted family. 

A highly respected attorney, Vernon 
Williams is also an engaging human be- 
ing who has won the affection of his 
community and State. 

Believing that the story of his triumph 
will be an inspiration to all who read it, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Ki- 
wanis article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Just AN AVERAGE LAWYER 
(By Helen Rezatto) 

At 7 o'clock on a summer morning the 
alarm rings in a large brick home on shady, 
pleasant Lincoln Street in Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
(population 23,000). And a routine day be- 
gins for the Vernon Williams family. 

Although Attorney Vernon Williams, 45, 
has one of the largest law practices in his 
native State, most other aspects of his life 
are close enough to the norm to be termed 
“average.” He is short, slight, has a twink- 
ling, pixie face, topped with the rambunc- 
tious bristles of a youthful crew cut. The 
personalities of extroverted, loquacious Ver- 
non and his serene, attractive wife Betty 
complement each other. They and their 
four children are a typical, middle-class 
family—almost. 

While Vernon has a fast shave and shower, 
Betty begins breakfast preparations. When 
he arrives in the kitchen, Betty says, “Honey, 
would you see what's the matter with the 
toaster? y 
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Vernon, a do-it-yourself handyman, gets 
the tools from the hall closet and soon has 
the toaster apart, adjusted, and back to- 
gether again. There,“ he exclaims. “I don't 
know what this helpless family would do 
without me.” 

He sets the orange juice glasses on the 
dining room table, while en route to switch 
on the morning TV news, and then sits down 
to breakfast. 

Paul, 16, and Sharon, 14, are snoozing late, 
but Kay, the 18-year-old daughter with a 
summer job, bounces in to take her place 
at the table. “Dad,” she says with teenage 
indignation, Tou can't wear that tie with a 
striped suit. It looks awful.” 

Vernon, a well-trained father of two pretty 
girls, smiles good naturedly, Pick out an- 
other then—my color sense is lousy.” 

Benny, 10, up early to savor every delight- 
ful vacation moment, announces, “Today I'm 
going to ride my bike with no hands.” 

After breakfast, out in the yard, Benny is 
already on his bike. Holding his arms 
straight out he careens wildly over the lawn, 
tipping over at his father's feet. Crestfallen, 
the boy pleads, “Dad, show me how.” 

Vernon springs lightly on the bike, “Look, 
Ma. No hands.“ he calls out, and balancing 
perfectly without touching the handlebars, 
he circles the yard. Then the expert gives 
his son a fatherly pat. “All a matter of con- 
fidence and practice, Benny, Keep trying.” 

“Come on, showoff,” his wife yells from the 
car. Tou'll be late for work.” 

By now, Mrs. Williams has backed the car 
into the street. Vernon steps into the back 
seat. “Thank God for Friday,” he says. “I 
can hardly wait to get to the lake.” 

At his office the lawyer lights a clgar, and 
turns on the tape recorder, Cigar smoke 
billowing around him, he listens with in- 
tense concentration to the voice of one of 
his two secretaries, reading specific negli- 
gence verdicts from legal tomes, 

Pinally, he switches off the machine and 
buzzes for Pearl. “Get the dope on that old 
McCluskey negligence case, August 1955—I 
think.” She pulls out a folder and puts it on 
his desk. 

Vernon carefully sorts the papers in the 
folder, then begins talking into the dicta- 
phone, After he has dictated letters and 
special memos to his secretaries, he starts 
typing, cigar in his mouth. 

Doors slam. Phones ring. Typewriters 
click. Dictaphones and tape recorders drone. 
Clients drop in. Easy camaraderie between 
employer and employees in a long-standing, 
working relationship. Just another busy day 
in an efficient law office. 

So it goes through the day, Vernon talks 
with his clients about drawing up deeds and 
contracts and bringing suits. A women’s 
club asks him to speak to them about com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. A fellow Ki- 
wanian stops in to talk about a forthcoming 
committee meeting. 

The last of the day's appointments over, 
Vernon dials home. Soon Betty, with Sha- 
ron, Benny, and the weekend supplies stowed 
in the car, picks him up for the 13-mile drive 
to Lake Mina. 3 

While the Williamses are unloading at the 
lake cottage, their neighbors, the Burckhards 
arrive. 

Bob Burckhard calls over, “Hey, Vernon, 
while the girls are slaving over a hot stove, 
let's go for a ride-to cool off. I'll navigate 
our boat and you can ski. 


In their swimming suits, Vernon and the 
two children appear on the Burckhards’ 
dock. “Come on, Sharon and Benny, I need 
observers,” Bob urges. 

Vernon adjusts the skis to his feet, fas- 
tens the lifejacket, hards his glasses to 
Sharon. The boat roars ahead and he takes 
smoothly from the edge of the dock. The 
late afternoon sun shines fervently on the 
placid lake. 


April 8 

First, Vernon follows the wake of the boat, 
then jumps back and forth over the foam. 
He signais that he is going to try one ski. 
Slowly, he lifts his left leg into the air and 
drops the ski off his foot, trying to balance 
on the right ski. He wobbles uncertainly. 
The children giggle as their father falls hel- 
ter-skelter into the water. 

Bob brings the boat around. Benny dives 
into the water to retrieve the skis. Sharon 
helps her dad heave himself over the side of 
the boat. Laughing and dripping, Vernon 
says, “I don't see why I always fall over on 
one ski.” 

Benny clambers back into the boat and 
says, “Just like riding bikes with no hands— 
it’s all a matter of confidence and practice, 
Dad. Keep trying.” 

Later, in the cool evening, the two adult 
couples play bridge, the men against the 
women. Betty deals the cards and Vernon 
takes orders for thirst quenchers. He rum- 
mages for ice and drinks in the refrigerator, 
fixes two glasses of Coke and two of lemon- 
ade and then carries all four glasses to the 
table at the same time. 

Playing the hand for three no trump, 
Vernon pulls off a nine spot finesse through 
Carroll Burckhard’s hand, She complains, 
“I swear you can see my cards.” 

He chuckles gleefully and cashes the win- 
ning trick to make the contact. “Now, Car- 
roll, you know I wouldn’t do that.” 


“Sounds like a storm's coming. 
Honey, what about the boats?” 

Vernon stands up. “Come on, Bob let’s 
get the boats in.” 

Bob Burckhard says; “I didn't bring our 
flashlight. Have you got one?” 

Vernon guffaws. “Sorry, old boy, I forget 
you're a helpless, handicapped person and 
can't see in the dark. Come on, I'll take your 
arm and guide you down to the lake.” 

Arm in arm, the two men step into the 
darkness. 

Carroll turns to Vernon's wife, “Honestly, 
as long as I’ve known Vernon, I have to 
remind myself over and over that he really 
is blind.” 

Betty nods slowly and smiles. 
she says softly, “I know.” 

Yes, Attorney Vernon Williams is blind. 
He has been completely sightless since in- 
fancy. Before he could become the versatile 
man he is today, there were innumerable 
challenges to meet. There were many special 
people to help Vernon help himself, 

First, there were his parents, Benjamin 
and Marie Williams, who determined Vernon 
should be brought up just like his twin sis- 
ter Virginia and their two older brothers, 
Clinton and Allan, So Vernon has never 
attended a school for the blind, has never 
used a white cane or a guide dog. 

Marie Williams learned how to read and 
write braille, and taught Vernon. Endlessly, 
she read to him; laboriously, she transposed 
important parts of his schoolwork into, 
braille dots. And she taught 10-year-old 
Vernon how to type on both a regular type- 
writer and a braille writer. 

Vernon’s parents never said, “You can't 
io carb They said, “Of course, you can do 
t; try.” 

Vernon learned to ride a bike when he 
was 7. Neighbors watched, horrified, as this 
adventurous blind boy sped through the tree- 
filled Williams yard—and sometimes not even 
using his hands. On the Aberdeen streets 
he rode with a group of boys who warned 
him of traffic and turns. 

When his guide and twin, Virginia, was 
sick, he felt enormous pride in walking by 
himself to school, memorizing every detail 
along the way. His family encouraged him 
to compete in a seeing world on its own dif- 
ficult terms. Sometimes he came out ahead; 
he won prizes for memorizing the most Bible _ 
verses at Sunday school. 


“I know." 
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There were others who aided this aggres- 
sive spirit in its search for independence. 
Ted Rozendal, the seventh-grade manual- 
training instructor, convinced the school ad- 
Mintstrators that a boy with Vernon's man- 
unl dexterity could learn to use tools safely 
and effectively. 

This teacher placed his big, patient hands 
Over Vernon's small, eager ones and said, 

Here is a soldering iron. Feel of it. ril 

Show you how it welds metal together 

then you're on your own.” And those in- 

Quisitive fingers learned—with a perceptive 

teacher standing quietly only inches away 

. a sightless child handled a burning 
1 


There was Merten Hasse, the high school 
science teacher, who said, “Sure, you can 
Make a radio set. Ill show you.” With 
help, the boy made a radio set and became 
a Licensed ham radio operator. 

There was Dr. E. A. Rudolph. an Aberdeen 
Ophthalmologist, who knew the agonizing 
Persistence it took for teenaged Vernon- to 
Perform simple actions that were effortless 
tor others. He knew how the boy longed to 
be freed from his nocturnal prison and how 
he yearned to live confidently in a strange 
Universe. 

But Dr. Rudolph knew his psychology, too. 

„ after a disappointing eye examination, 
Vernon hit the depths of discouragement 
and shuffled disconsolately out of the doctor's 
ofice. Dr. Rudolph followed him and fired 
a parting shot in front of the patients in the 
Waiting room. “All right, you're just a hope- 
less blind idiot. So feel sorry for yourself, 
That's all you ever will do.” But they 
learned, and when Vernon graduated, one 
Professor paid him a compliment he will 
always cherish: “People will forget you're 
blind. You'll be just an average lawyer.” 

Vernon, humiliated and furious, stomped 
out of his doctor's office, vowing, III show 
that so-and-so. I'll show everybody what I 
can do.” 

After high school, Vernon attended North- 
ern State Teachers College in Aberdeen. At 
the same time, he operated a post office news 
Stand, saving money to make a dream come 
true—law school. 

While a student at Northern, he met a girl 
With wonderful vision named Betty. And 
the things she saw in Vernon enchanted her. 
She fell in love with a popular boy who won 
the oratorical contests, who was the best fun, 
the best dancer, the best looking—the best 
Catch of all. And he, too, fell in love. 

Betty waited for Vernon while he went 
away to law school at the University of South 
Dekota. There, the National Youth Admin- 
istration gave Vernon a small allowance for 
& reader. Long before, he had learned to 
Memorize quickly material read to him. 

Often it was rough going; a few professors 
told Vernon to give up, to go home. It took 
the law faculty a little time to know Vernon 
us well as his family, or Betty. or Dr. Rudolph 
knew him, to realize what this determined 
youth meant when he said, “I can do it.” 

Vernon Williams was admitted to the 
South Dakota bar in 1941; he and Betty were 
Married in 1943. A year later he joined the 
Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen. Eventually, he 
had his own practice; then he was elected 
State's attorney of Brown County for as many 
terms as the law then allowed. 

Today, Vernon Williams has been a suc- 
Ceseful lawyer for 22 years. Of course, Ver- 
mon had some distinct advantages in the 
Courtroom. Take the trial when he was the 
Prosecuting attorney in a routine case: a 
man accused of driving his truck up to a 
loading chute and stealing a load of hogs. 

Police evidence was introduced: the plaster 
Cast imprints of fresh tire marks at the 
Scene of the crime. But the treads were 
Just like those on many trucks in the Aber- 
deen area; nothing could be proved, the 
defense concluded. 

Objecting, Vernon rose to his feet. The 
Jury watched, fascinated, as a slight man 
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wearing dark glasses strode swiftly up to 
the low wooden dividers in the courtroom. 
Just as a juror gasped, “He’s going to run 
into something and hurt himself,” he stepped 
neatly through the swinging gate—nimbly 
as a shifty quarterback avoids a tackler. 

Vernon faced the jury. He said, “I have 
carefully checked this plaster cast. I have 
discovered a tiny cut on one of the treads. 
I have examined the actual tires on the 
accused's truck. The minute identifying 
mark on the left front tire is the same flaw 
that shows up on the plaster cast.” 

Vernon held up a magnified photograph: 
“It's simple as black and white,” he said. 
He turned the picture slowly so that the 
Judge, the jury, the defense could all see. 
“Now—you can all see it as well as I, can’t 
you?” 

The jury laughed and nodded. 

The jurors accepted the irrefutable evi- 
dence that Vernon had discovered and visu- 
alized with his fingers. The defendant was 
convicted on a directed verdict from the 
judge. 

Vernon has an additional advantage. 
During his speeches, he can unobtrusively 
read his notes. He casually puts his hands 
in his pockets to feel the typed braille 
cards—the same method he uses to read the 
meaningful raised dots on playing cards. 

The opposing attorney is apt to wonder 
who's handicapped and who isn't. 

Vernon, like many average lawyers, does 
what he can to serve his community. 

In his law office recently, I asked him 
about his years as a Kiwaninn. “I've been a 
Member of the underprivileged child com- 
mittee,” he sald, “and chairman of the com- 
mittee on fund raising. I enjoyed the 
underprivileged child committee especially, 
because of our widowed mothers’ project.” 
He explained that the club bullt a three- 
room house, and that it was the committee's 
job to find a widowed mother to live in it. 
They did—a woman with two kids living in a 
decrepit shack. “We established them in the 
house, bought clothes for the kids, and sent 
them off to school,” he said. “It was a great 
experience.” 

He helps in other ways, too. Not long ago, 
Walter Hack, superintendent of the newly 
constructed State school for the blind at 
Aberdeen, phoned Vernon about equipment 
for the proposed swimming pool. “Should 
we have diving boards?” he asked. 
“Would our youngsters Ike to dive or would 
that require a space concept they don’t 
have?” 4 

“Space concept,” Vernon roared. “Maybe 
not like the astronauts, But sure, put in 
diving boards. And make one high enough 
Tor easy flips.“ 

“OK—we'll do that.“ The superintendent 
paused a moment. “Say, can you do a flip?“ 

Vernon didn't hesitate a second. “Well, 
I’ve never tried a flip. But I bet I can. And 
TIl come out and show those little blind kids 
how, too.” 

The superintendent of the school for the 
blind didn't offer to bet Vernon could not do 
a filp or even a two-and-a-half with a full 
twist. Somehow, it seemed safest to bet 
that a normal, athletic fellow like Attorney 
Vernon Williams can do anything he sets his 
sights on. 


GI Joe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a pleasure when the leaders of the 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars come to Wash- 
ington each spring to appear before the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
to visit with their Representatives in 
Congress. This current year the visit 
seemed eyen more pleasant. It should 
be remembered that there are many 
Members of the 88th Congress who in 
former years have held office in local 
eee and on the State or department 
evel. 

We had several purposes in mind when 
asking for this entry. One was to make 
particular mention of the visit of the 
commander of the Department of Mis- 
souri, Calvin Vogelsang; his senior vice 
commander, Kenneth Petett; past de- 
partment commander, Gene Wilder; 
along with another very well-known past 
department commander, Ernest D. 
“Fergy” Ferguson, now national chair- 
man of the VF'W’'s Civil Defense Commit- 
tee. 

Among other happenings, it seems most 
appropriate that mention be made of an 
unusual honor which came to the Fourth 
Congressional District and to Post 1000, 
VFW, located in our home city of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., when national com- 
mander in chief, Byron B. Gentry, an- 
nounced the appointment of E. E. Bol- 
linger, of Independence, Mo., as national 
aide-de-camp to the commander in chief. 

In making the announcement the com- 
mander in chief said: 

It is a great pleasure to appoint Mr. Bol- 
linger. He will serve as a repre- 
sentative, and I know he will put forth his 
best efforts to further the work of our orga- 
nization. 


It should be noted that “Colonel Earl,” 
as he is known in Post 1000, is only the 
second member of our local post who has 
ever been accorded this honor at any 
time during the history of VFW. The 
late Waller “Bud” Angell was named na- 
tional aide-de-camp about 10 years ago. 
The Missouri delegation in Congress con- 
gratulates you, Earl Bollinger. 

The highlight of the annual visit of 
State and National officers of VFW to 
Washington is the annual dinner which 
honors Members of Congress who have 
served in the Armed Forces. This year, 
several outstanding personalities ap- 
peared on the program including Sir Roy 
Bucher, chairman of the British Legion; 
Dr. Frances O. Kelsey, Chief, Investiga- 
tional Drug Branch, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, made 
famous for her thalidomide investigation. 
However, in the opinion of most of those 
present the frosting was put on the cake 
by the appearance of Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., captain, U.S. Naval Reserve, retired, 
who rose to read the poem writen by our 
national commander in chief, Byron B. 
Gentry, of Pasadena, Calif., entitled, 
“GI Joe.” 

Mr. Speaker, as Douglas Fairbanks 
read from the lines of this poem, it was 
done so eloquently and with such mean- 
ing and sincerity that a hush fell over 
the large assemblage in Sheraton Hotel 
straining their ears to hear every word 
describing the men of World War II who 
were called general issue or just plain GI 
Joe. We think it is appropriate that 
this poem be included at this time in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to honor all GI 
Joes as described by this great poem and 
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to further honor its author who is mak- 
ing an outstanding record as commander 
in chief of VFW: 

GI Jog 


(By Byron Gentry) 

Born to independent freedom 

Of his thinking and his ways; 
With no military training 

In his school or working days, 
He was thrust on moment's notice 

Into war he didn't make— 
Bitched and joked at situations 

Regulations made him take. 


What was “honorable profession, 
And the art of bearing arms,” 
To the Germans and the British, 
Was to him ideal for farms, 
Snafu was the term he gave it, 
But he took it just the same. 
Insubordinate by nature, 
He remained the way he came. 


Thus they called him general issue, 
Just plain “GI Joe“ for short, 
As he shrugged at regulations 
And made discipline a sport; 
Voiced his caustic observations 
Without caring who might hear; 
Viewed both officers and noncoms 
As a parson looks at beer. 


Sergeants moved him to coin phrases 
Which defy a writer's use; 

While lieutenants were the object 
Of his penchant for abuse. 

Added to his native talents 
And the courage of his race, 

Stubborn pride made him a soldier 
Whom the Germans feared to face. 


When the dawn barrage exploded 
Its terrific missile shower, 
Every GI cursed the “bastards 
Who dared wake him at this hour.” 
When he learned his lines were severed, 
And his radios were jammed, 
He accepted isolation 
With the comment, “I'll be damned.” 


At a far advanced command post, 
Pacing winter-quartered Huns— 
Where Intelligence reported 
Just two horse-drawn heavy guns, 
A GI observed with wisdom 
From his country Uncle Seth, 
“Christ, the Germans must be working 
Those two horses half to death“ 


Where a small group manned machineguns 
In the midst of German tanks— 
Mowed down wave on wave of Germans 
From their endless charging ranks, 
“Take a breather,” called a German 
In good English, "We'll be back.” 
“Not unless you watch that traffic,” 
Was a GI's answering crack. 


Thus the brat who broke your window, 
And the kid who dunked your cat; 
Stuffed your paper down the drainpipe; 
Or threw snowballs at your hat, 

Called upon his love of mischief 
When his life was on the block— 
at hardship and disaster; 
Laughed at battle's fearful shock. 


Every ounce of him a soldier; 
Every inch of him a man— 

When he fought your battles for you; 
Ate with fingers from a can. 

And the courage of his laughter 
Dulled the panic of his fear— 

When it came his turn for dying, 
He stepped up without a tear. 
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Research and Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald W. Collier, a constituent of 
mine, and also vice president in charge 
of research of the Borg-Warner Corp. 
in Chicago, II., recently gave a speech 
here in Washington before the National 
Security Industrial Association. His 
speech, “A Civilian Looks at Govern- 
ment sponsored Research and Develop- 
ment,” was a very thoughtful analysis of 
the affects and problems generated by 
Government-sponsored research and de- 
velopment in private industry. 

I think that his remarks are most ap- 
ropos particularly at this time when 
there is such an ever-increasing amount 
of Government funds being made avail- 
able for research. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the following speech 
and commend it to my colleagues: 

A CIVILIAN LOOKS aT GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

As the final speaker of this session, I have 
taken the liberty of broadening the subject 
somewhat to tell you how one civilian looks 
at Government-sponsored research and de- 
velopment in general. How one’s approach 
to it must necessarily differ from that which 
he takes in his own company. Some of the 
problems created when one tries to carry out 
both kinds of research in the same organ- 
ization * * * and some of the problems that 
have been created and which will be inten- 
sified Lf the trend toward a greater percentage 
of Government support for all research and 
development continues. 

But first, a word about my qualifications 
to be classed as a civilian as well as the view- 
point I shall take toward Government-spon- 
sored research and development. Borg- 
Warner Corp. has 47 divisions with a widely 
varied product line and a highly autonomous 
operating philosophy. Each division oper- 
ates as an integrated profit center, respon- 
sible for research and development in its own 
product areas. In addition, the company 
maintains a corporately financed research 
center to support the technological activities 
of the operating divisions and to bring into 
the corporation new technology not now ex- 
isting in any of the divisions. 

Last year, Borg-Warner did almost $8 mil- 
lion worth of research and development sup- 
ported by Federal funds, between 25 and 30 
percent of total research and development 
expenditures. However, the individual units 
varied widely in the portion of their research 
and development supported by Federal 
funds: Many divisions did none; the research 
center less than 5 percent; several divisions 
more than half; and one division supplying 
military hardware had 98 percent of its re- 
search and development federally financed. 
Thus there are a variety of hats from which 
I can choose, but I shall speak today as an 
industrial research executive who must jus- 
tify the productivity of his operation to the 
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directors responsible for appropriating most 
of the funds for its support. 

With the great expansion of Government- 
financed research and development, there 
now appear to be two distinct concepts held 
by industrial companies: The first is the 
traditional one, that research and develop- 
ment is an internal activity directed at help- 
ing to achieve overall corporate objectives. 
The second, and newer, concept is that re- 
search and development may be sold just as 
the company sells its other products and 
services. In the latter case, the company’s 
attitude obviously is far different than in the 
former. It may do such research out of 
patriotic duty, or, because it hopes for an 
attractive return on its own invested funds, 
or, it may have developed facilities (in some 
cases, almost unwittingly) to perform such 
research which now must continue to be fed 
new contracts, or the managers of this part 
of its activity may just be aggressively ex- 
pansionist in building their own empires. I 
believe most companies initiate such research 
businesses hoping there will be some fallout 
that will either be helpful in present com- 
mercial activities, or that it will provide a 
basis on which to start a new activity. To 
date, the realization of this hope has been 
the exception rather than the rule. In fact, 
now that nonindustrial organizations have 
become as sophisticated in organizing and 

research as industrial organiza- 
tions, I wonder whether any of these reasons 
(even those based on patriotic duty), are on 
a sound basis. 

Companies selling research as a commodity 
have had—for the most part—only one cus- 
tomer, the Federal Government. Recently, 
however, the ers of this part of their 
activity have broadened their marketing base 
to include other private firms also. Since 
there is little interaction between this type 
of research and the rest of the firm, they 
are not often concerned with the proprietary 
aspects of the information they generate 
through this research. Neither are they par- 
ticularly concerned with building up a con- 
tinuing and growing pool of technical know- 
how within the company other than to en- 
hance the company’s competitive position in 
obtaining future research and development 
contracts. Finally, research and develop- 
ment workers, like hourly production work- 
ers, are laid off when business falls off and 
hired on when it picks up again with the 
signing of another big contract. Only the 
scarcity of technically trained workers mod- 
erates the degree to which such practices 
resemble those of the factory, and it is not 
too surprising that the attitudes of profes- 
sional people working in such operation’ 
tend toward those of labor rather than man- 
agement. How much research and develop” 
ment such a company does depends primarily 
on how much in sales of research and devel- 
opment contracts they can generate. 

Now, let us return to the company that 
performs research and development as an 
aid to achieving its corporate objectives- 
And before you all rise up, en masse, 
me, I hasten to point out that I am includ- 
ing those suppliers of government hardware 
that perform research work to improve their 
chances of getting a production contract- 
However: To fully qualify, the research dol- 
lars should be a relatively small fraction of 
the production dollars envisioned, and 9% 
we all know, the trend of military and space 
expenditures has been to make the “P 
smaller and the “R” larger. Let us review. 
briefly, the reasons why companies find it 
worthwhile to engage in research and de- 
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velopment and pay for it themselves. Simply 
Stated, they do it because they find that the 
Teturn on the money invested is higher than 
most other ways of employing their funds. 
Studies by Yale Brozen have shown there is 
& high correlation between the percentage 
Of sales dollars spent on research and devel- 
Opment and the average returns on stock- 
holders’ investment. Studies by Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton have shown that increases in 
Plant capacity in a variety of industries cor- 
Telate well with the logarithm of research ex- 
Penditures as a percentage of sales’ Studies 
of 10 chemical companies over a 13-year 
Period showed that for each dollar spent on 
Tesearch, $36 of additional sales were gen- 
erated in the 4th through the 10th years 
after the research period. 

Earlier studies by Raymond Ewell have 
shown there is a good correlation between 
the growth rate of various industries and 
their research and development costs. His 
Studies also indicated that $1 of research ex- 
Penditure resulted in at least $25 of added 
gross national product over the following 25 
years. High growth rate industries tend to 
be high investors in research and develop- 
ment. Stanford Research Institute says it 
finds that within any one industry the com- 
Panies with above-average growth are those 
With above-average company-sponsored ex- 
Penditures on research and development, 
again measured as a percentage of sales. 

In these days of the growing profit squeeze, 
another aspect of research and development 
Payoff is of particular pertinence. Correla- 
tions made by Stanford Research show that 

in productivity in various indus- 
tries are ional to the research and 
development spending by those industries. 
same study shows that the net profit 
Margin of 80 manufacturing companies cor- 
Telated well with the percentage of sales 
Tepresented by their company-sponsored re- 
Search and development expenditures. Re- 
Search can increase productivity. It also can 
Teduce the capital requirements for produc- 
ing a product. Finally, a number of com- 
Panies use, as a criterion for evaluating their 
research, a return of 100 percent or more per 
year on research dollars expended. The ex- 
Perience of companies with which I have 
been associated is not inconsistent with this 
expectation. 

Besides these aggressive reasons for com- 
Panies to support research and development, 
there are a number of equally cogent defen- 
Sive reasons. Competition and obsolescence 
Tates are accelerating at such a pace that it 

es to run faster and faster 

Just to stay even. Stanford Research studies 

Of the life cycle of products as technically 

unsophisticated as home appliances have 

that the period from the time they 

Were introduced until they reached their 

Peak sales and began to decline, dropped 

34 years for products introduced be- 

fore 1920 to an average 8 years for those In- 

‘uced in the postwar period. This ex- 

ce is typical of- practically every 

Product with which I ami familiar. In the 

detense and space area, products are born, 

Brow and die with such rapidity it can al- 

Most be said that once you have learned 
how to produce a product, it's obsolete. 

Obsolescence can occur in the traditional 
Way by a normal evolution of the technology 
du which a product is based or it can come 
by haying its function performed in a 
Superior way by some entirely different, and 

y new, technology. This has become 
ingly frequent in the postwar period. 
Devices are being obsoleted by technologies 
With which manufacturers are 
Often completely unfamiliar, High compet- 
in a company’s present technical field 

Ro longer assures continued success, 

Thus, significant levels of new product 

are required simply to keep sales 
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If the payout from industrially oriented 
research is so favorable and its need for 
protecting existing businesses so vital, why, 
then, does not its employment as an in- 
dustrial tool grow without limitation? 
There are a number of restrictions which 
limit the growth rate of company-sponsored 


research. Many of these restrictions do not 


exist with t to federally financed 
research and development. 

The first is concerned with the natural 
conservatism of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of earning a profit for the stock- 
holders, coupled with the long leadtime re- 
quired for research to pay off. A profitable 
exploitation of research requires the suc- 
cessful integration of a large number of com- 
pany functions which must learn how to deal 
effectively with new concepts, techniques, 
and products that are disturbing to the com- 
fortable status quo. The cautious manager 
is loath to channel too much of his profits 
into such an activity until the results in- 
dicate it is indeed paying off. Almost in- 
variably, those companies that have tried 
to step up research expenditures with a large 
jump have wasted money and have been dis- 
appointed by the results. 

Akin to a company’s learning curve on how 
to exploit research is the availability of capi- 
tal to bring to market the results of re- 
search. In the chemical industry from $5 
to $15 of new capital is required to exploit 
a dollar's worth of new product research. 
Thus, too high a level of research expendi- 
ture, particularly in high investment indus- 
tries, can rapidly exceed the company's finan- 
cial resources to exploit such research. 

The shortage of highly qualified manpower 
to carry out research and the increasing cost 
of such manpower, is holding back the 
growth of research in companies that must 
support it out of profits. Combined with 
this is the Increasing cost of producing a 
research result caused by g Govern- 
ment testing regulations, industry must also 
test extensively for its own account to be 
sure the potential new product has sufficient 
advantages over existing competitive prod- 
ucts to justify the investment risk needed to 
bring it to market. 

Finally, in some technical fields there is 
evidence that the returns from increased re- 
search expenditures are shrinking. In the 
pharmaceutical industry, for instance, re- 
search dollars are increasing but it has been 
several years since a major new drug has 
been introduced. The petroleum industry 
has realized that its fuels and lubricants 
technology has matured to the point where it 
can no longer justify the levels of research 
expenditure it has made in the past. 

Thus, the industrial research manager 
must consider many factors before under- 
taking a proposed piece of research in addi- 
tion to determining its technical feasibility 
and whether there is support money avail- 
able. For the research to be compatible 
with his company’s corporate goals, a few 
of the things he must evaluate are: Does 
it fit present marketing channels and manu- 
facturing capabilities? Or, must major in- 
vestments in new equipment, staff, and tech- 
niques be made? How well can the present 
engineering and technical field staff sup- 
port the product once developed? What is 
the nature of present or potential competi- 
tion and is the possible time scale-of develop- 
ment and introduction compatible with the 
trend of the technology and the needs of his 
customers? Can sufficient patent protec- 
tion or proprietary know-how be developed 
to justify the risk of the investment required 
to exploit the successful results of the re- 
search? And finally: Is the estimated rate 
of return great enough in relation to the 
cost of the development and its probability 
of success * to exceed other alternatives 
that the company has for investing its 
money? 
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Assuming that a potential Government 
R. & D. contract fits into your corporate ob- 
jectives with a favorable balance of these 
considerations (and if one of your corporate 
objectives is to become a producer of hard- 
ware for the Government, this situation may 
well arise) what problems are encountered in 
trying to integrate such work into a civilian 
oriented research and development organiza- 
tion? You must first recognize that the 
technical proposal procedure is a costly one 
in both time and dollars, and the yield is 
relatively low in terms of contract awards. 

You must then consider the protection of 
the company’s proprietary position, When 
Government research is undertaken to fur- 
ther the corporate objectives, it necessarily 
stems from, adds to, and becomes a part of, 
a body of know-how and patents that is being 
built up in the areas of the company's spe- 
cialty. Even in those areas where the Gov- 
ernment is the major or only Customer and 
therefore can compel licensing of your com- 
pany's patents to competitors, one should 
carefully weigh the competitive advantage of 
keeping know-how proprietary plus a reason- 
able royalty against the dollar savings of re- 
search costs involved. Contracts with those 
agencies which take title to patents devel- 
oped under their support and shop rights to 
background patents and know-how become 
very difficult to justify under the criteria be- 
ing developed. 

You should also consider the instability 
which Government contracts tend to intro- 
duce into an organization. The life of a 
research director is never an easy one when 
it comes to obtaining support funds but 
individual company managements tend to 
be a lot more stable as a source of funds 
than is the Government. One must take care 
not to let the level of manpower on Govern- 
ment contracts get beyond the ability of the 
company to support it from its own funds 
during slack periods of Government work. 
This trap presents a Hobson’s choice of los- 
ing control of the research program by being 
forced to take on contracts which do not fit 
the corporate objectives merely for the dol- 
lar support they provide, or facing a layoff 
of the personnel concerned, This latter re- 
sults in damage to morale in the rest of the 

tion and the danger of increased 
turnover of just the personnel the company 
does not want to lose, One might argue that 
such periods of contract cutback offer an 
opportunity to weed out the inevitable dead- 
wood that accumulates in any organization. 
However, this assumes that deadwood can 
be eliminated throughout the organization 
and that the better people on the Govern- 
ment contract work will be transferred into 
the non-Government part of the company 
operations. In practice this rarely happens, 
since apparently it is difficult to create a 
proper commercial orientation in that part of 
the staff which has spent its time 
Government objectives unfettered by the 
realities of the market. 

When one commits himself to meet the con- 
tractual obligations of Government research 
and development, he gives up the flexibility 
that is so important in main a com- 
petitive research and development effort 
these days. Because the time and perform- 
ance specifications of Government contracts 
are relatively rigid, the personnel assigned 
to them are, for the most part, unavailable 
for transfer into programs that may become 
a much more attractive means for attaining 
company objectives. When the contract's 
work carries a security classification with it, 
communications are impeded and costs in- 
creased by the steps which must be taken 
to meet the security regulations. 

Other problems include increased paper- 
work and . — ee 
rigid requirements of ernment prac- 
tices * * * renegotiation, which, if it does 
not directly reduce the amount of money 
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you thought would be supplied by the Gov- 
ernment, does indirectly in terms of the 
management time and costs involved in the 
negotiations, 

Finally, one should also be prepared to 
have company capital tied up because of the 
frequent slow rate of payment by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Let us assume that the industrial research 
director has successfully integrated into his 
operation those Government contracts which 
contribute to his corporate objectives, and 
managed to maintain control of his program 
and organization. Can he choose to ignore 
the large and growing research activity being 
conducted by those organizations which are 
selling R. & D. services as a product? I think 
not. Whether he likes it or not they are 
going to exert a major influence on his abil- 
ity to carry out his own chosen research pro- 
gram effectively, Much has been said re- 
cently about the potential stagnation of our 
economy as a result of diverting 75 percent 
of the country’s R. & D. effort away from 
expenditures by industry for civilian pur- 
poses. I am happy to see the increasing 
concern at the national level for such prob- 
lems, and hope a better balanced research 

for the country as a whole will re- 
sult. A stagnating economy is unhealthy for 
all of us and it is a particularly difficult one 
in which to have research and development 
flourish. 

I agree with Dr. Holloman that the only 
kind of research and development that will 
stimulate economic growth in the long run 
is that which increases productivity. This 
can be process research leading to reductions 
in manpower for a given level of production, 
or the development of a new shoe sole ma- 
terial with twice the life of that which exists 
today. (And in these days of 50-mile hikes, 
that might be a No. 1 project.) I further 
agree with him that more of it should be 
done since it appears that, in percentage of 
GNP, there is less being done now than 20 
years ago. 

Part and parcel of the problem of diversion 
of effort from civilian objectives is the in- 
direct diversion which results from the in- 
“creasing costs of doing research. The very 
rapid increases in research and development 
activity over the last decade have caused the 
salaries of research and development per- 
sonnel to more than double. Since the costs 
of doing research and development are 70 
percent accounted for by personnel costs, 
we are in grave danger of pricing profit- 
supported research and development out of 
the market. Research costs in the United 
States are already dangerously high: Two 
to four times those of other industrialized 
communities such as Western Europe and 
Japan. In the main, only profit-motivated 
and supported research is directed at in- 
creasing industrial productivity. To increase 
its cost is to divert it from these highly 
vital ends. 7 

I question whether adding programs of 
additional research and development ex- 
Penditures by the Government—even those 
directed at civilian objectives—is any real 
solution to this problem, if they simply in- 
crease the surplus of dollars chasing too few 
scientists and engineers. Current projec- 
tions of demand for the rest of this decade 
indicate the supply will fall short by about 
400,000 scientists and engineers. 
further demand to the picture will only ag- 
gravate the problem. What is needed, in my 
opinion, is a reassessment of our entire gov- 
ernmental R. & D. program to achieve a bet- 
ter balance between the civilian economy 
and national military and space objectives 
and a reduction in total Government R. & D. 
activity to bring it more in line with the 
projected supply of competent manpower 
to carry it out. Running our national sci- 
entific manpower budget at a deficit makes 
even less sense than the Federal 
Government by deficit financing. 
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Finally, just a word on two other problems 
that the increasing Government expendi- 
tures for research and development will raise 
for our civilian economy: The first is the 
growing fraction of our research which is 
subject to the policy of the Government to 
take title in patents resulting from it. Un- 
checked, this can lead to the destruction of 
our patent system, a catalyst for industrial 
entrepreneurism which is credited with be- 
ing a major factor in the high standard of 
living we enjoy. Without some assurance 
of protection, an industrial concern will be 
very reluctant to risk stockholders’ money 
on the exploitation of new technology. And 
without such investments in manpower, 
equipment, and organization, the results of 
research cannot be made available to the 
public and contribute to the growth of our 
economy. It is then likely that the national 
need would demand that the vacuum thus 
created be filled by expansion of the Gov- 
ernment into exploitation for civilian pur- 
poses of the technology it owned. Such 
progressive nationalization ot our industry 
is not the direction to go to achieve a vigor- 
ous and growing economy. 

My second concern is the atrophying of 
our commercial research and development 
managerial talents. Government has no 
profit objectives in the research it does. 
With so large a fraction of the total research 
in the country supported by the Govern- 
ment, I believe we are in danger of losing 
our talent to make the hard, economically 
sound research decisions so necessary to sur- 
vive in a competitive world. Are we likely 
to have research managership degenerate as 
salesmanship did during the order-taking 
periods immediately following the two re- 
cent wars? Such a development could have 
serious implications to our national security 
since in the final analysis we are compet- 
ing on an economic basis with friend and 
foe alike throughout the world. 

When this civilian looks at Government- 
sponsored research and development, he 
becomes alarmed by what he sees. No other 
equally vital factor in our national econ- 
omy is so largely dominated by Govern- 
ment, and yet the directions it seems to 
be taking appear contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the country. I believe the time has 
come to reappraise our total research and 
development effort, with a perspective that 
looks beyond the next missile system or 
putting a man on the moon. Without the 
foundation of a sound economy nothing 
else can long endure. Let us set our targets 
more realistically and more selectively. Let 
us slow down demands that have created this 
galloping inflation in research costs. Let 
us rebalance the resulting sound national 
research and development effort to permit 
greater relative emphasis on the continuing 
healthy growth of our economy. In short, 
gentlemen, let us regain control of this 
bull whose tail we grasp before it pulls us 
to our own destruction. 


St. Patrick’s Day in Jersey City, N.J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, the 


city of Jersey City, NJ., has just com- 


pleted a year-long people-to-people pro- 
gram with the citizenry of Dublin, Ire- 
land, and so outstanding was the suc- 
cess of the venture, I feel it should be 
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brought to the attention of the members 
of the House. Much credit is due these 
who planned this affair. 

Although a great many residents of 
Jersey City, part of which is in my dis- 
trict, are of Irish descent, the celebration 
of St. Patrick’s Day was not a city- 
wide or an officially sponsored affair in 
past years. This fact bothered many 
citizens and on March 16, 1962 a group 
decidedeto do something that would as- 
sure a more fitting local celebration of 
the feast day of Ireland's patron saint. 

It was suggested by Eugene J. Scan- 
lon, who is two generations removed 
from the Emerald Isle, that the group 
plan a citywide celebration for 1963 and 
that they start that night by placing 
a telephone call to Dublin police head- 
quarters and asking for a police officer 
named Patrick—any Patrick would do— 
and invite him to the celebration a year 
hence. : 

As chance would have it, Garda Patrick 
J. Kenny, a red-mustached, 6-foot-2 
former boxer and former soldier, father 
of six and a veteran of 21 years’ service 
in the Irish Civic Guards—and one truly 
gifted with extraordinary brogue—an- 
swered the telephone in Dublin Castle, 
the city’s police headquarters. 

The invitation was extended by Mr. 
Scanlon and promptly accepted by the 
self-described flabbergasted Garda 
Kenny. 

A year later, on March 17, 1963, Garda 
Kenny led 20,000 marchers in a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day parade that was viewed by 
250,000. 

People of all nationalities joined the 
line of march to pay tribute to the great 
saint. It was my pleasure to march 
alongside the Honorable Thomas Gan- 
gemi, mayor of Jersey City, and the Hon- 
orable Eugene G. Farrell, editor of the 
Jersey Journal, who had been appointed 
by Mayor Gangemi as Jersey City’s 
“ambassador to Ireland” and who had 
flown to Dublin to escort Garda and Mrs. 
Kenny to America. 

March 17 was declared an official holi- 
day in Jersey City this year. 

Before long, due in large measure to 
the efforts of Mayor Gangemi, Mr. Far- 
rell and other members of the parade 
committee, a full-scale celebration was 
being planned. In Eire, too, the stage 
was being set by such dignitaries as 
James O'Keefe, Lord Mayor of Dublin; 
Mayor Patrick Ryan, of Galway City, 
Garda Kenny's .birthplace, and Daniel 
Costigan, Dublin police commissioner. 

Garda Kenny was given extended 
leave for his trip to America, and when 
Ambassador Farrell arrived in Dublin he 
was given a reception befitting a visiting 
ambassador. 

During the 11 months of newspaper 
promotion on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean, an avalanche of mail flowed in 
both directions as hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of families renewed acquaint- 
ances and new friendships were formed. 

Stories of the event were carried by 
the Associated Press and United Press 
International, and this brought many 
letters of commendation to Jersey City 
officials. Even newspapers in London 
carried reports of the unique “people-to- 
people” program. In Ireland, Garda 
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Kenny, his wife, and their six children 
became national celebrities almost over- 
night. 

On March 8, the Kennys arrived at 
New York International Airport where 
they were greeted by a pipers’ band, a 
color guard and hundreds of residents 
of Jersey City, including city officials. 
Five nights later, more than 1,000 citi- 
zens of many national backgrounds hon- 
Ored the visitors from Dublin at a testi- 
monial dinner. 

The big parade on March 17 will be 
talked about for a long time in Jersey 
City. Garda Kenny marched out front 
in his Civic Guard uniform, the first time 
in history that a member of his police 
unit was wearing the uniform with of- 
ficial permission outside Dublin. 

Pinned to his left lapel was a gold 
badge which had been presented to him 
at the testimonial dinner by Mayor 
Gangemi bearing the inscription “Hon- 
orary Chief of Police, City of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, U.S.A.” 

On March 19, Garda Kenny and Mrs. 
Kenny came to Washington, D.C., where 
they met many Members of the Con- 
Gress. I am grateful to the Vice Presi- 
dent for the gracious hospitality he ex- 
tended to our visitors from Dublin and 
& delegation from Jersey City. It was 
My privilege to introduce these friends, 
including Mrs, Scanlan who worked 80 
hard to make this event a success. 

Our distinguished Speaker also made 
time in his busy schedule to extend his 
Warm welcome. He was, as always, ex- 
Ceedingly gracious and once again he 
evidenced a truly great knowledge of 
Irish history and revealed many Irish 
traditions well remembered by those of 
Irish descent in this country, but un- 
familiar to many native Irish. 

I am indeed grateful to the Speaker 
for his kindness. 

The Kennys have returned to Ireland. 
Their visit will be long remembered. 
The St. Patricks’ Day celebration was 

a fine event that fully expressed 
a fine civic pride and a genuine feeling 
of brotherhood. 

It would be difficult to commend all 
Who worked toward the success of the 
great event. But special mention should 
be made of Mrs. Scanlon, Warren Mur- 
Phy, John Thompson, and John Hunt, 
all of Jersey City. 

The following are two editorials that 
appeared in the Jersey Journal, com- 
menting on the wonderful affair and the 
good that it brought on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

So Lona, P.J. 
Constable and Mrs. Patrick J, Kenny go 
tomorrow. All of us brushed by their 
Magic in the past 3 weeks give them back 
reluctantly to their eagerly waiting six child- 
ren and the Emerald Isle which owes them 
a heroes’ welcome. 

For they leave behind them a wonderfully 
Tefreshing spirit which captivated all of us 
and became a prevailing mood at the most 
Successful, and first municipally sponsored 
St. Patricks’ Day parade in Jersey City’s 


We hope P.J. and his lady return to Dublin 
With the same feelings about us. Our wel- 
come mat will always be out for P.J., Nancy, 
and the kids. We bid them “so long” and 
We hope they come back—soon and often. 
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Tue Bic PARADE 


Wasn't that a day, though. For a town 
which had never had a citywide St. Patrick’s 
Day parade, Jersey City certainly started 
with a bang. Thousands of marchers and 
a hundred thousand or more watchers made 
it the most colorful holiday the city ever 
has given itself. - 

It was a happy day all day. Even the sun 
seemed to be having fun upsetting those 
forecasters who assured us all the night be- 
fore that we would be showered with rain 
and buffeted by winds. There was neither. 
It was more than a great day for the Irish, 
more than a roaring public welcome for 
Constable P. J. Kenny and Nancy (although 
they were cheered from end to end of the 
march) it was more than a parade, more 
even than a tribute to the great Saint. It 
encompassed and transcended all those 
things. It was a kind of spontaneous out- 
cry against talk of abominations, a sort of 
“Let's show the world Jersey City can do 
things right.” And it did. 

It was a wholesome day. It was a day 
when everyone in the city, for a change, was 
on the same side. Those who might other- 
wise be harpooning each other for some po- 
litical purpose, were slapping each other on 
the back and saying how fine the parade 
was. Yet, it can be quite a town when 
everyone gets on the same side. 

It was a dey no one wanted to see end 
from Bishop Stanton, standing for hours on 
the reviewing platform, to the youngsters 
waving their green and gold banners. 

It was the kind of day that should come 
again, now that we have seen how it can be 
done, how the whole town can turn out just 
for the sheer joy of expressing good will. It 
was the kind of day that makes one ask: 
“Why don’t we do this more often?” 

And why don't we? 


City Invited to Landes Reception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr.PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, Wichita 
Falls, Tex., said farewell Sunday to one 
of its most outstanding families. Dr. 
James H. Landes, minister of the First 
Baptist Church for the past 18 years, 
preached his last sermon in Wichita 
Falls Sunday morning. This week he is 
assuming new duties as president of 
Hardin-Simmons University in Abilene, 
Tex. Dr. and Mrs. Landes and their 
daughter, Ruth, have been among the 
most highly respected and deeply loved 
members of our community. We will 
miss them but wish them well in their 
new home. 

Following is an article which appeared 
in the March 31 edition of the Wichita 
Falls Times about the Landes family, the 
recognition given them by the commu- 
nity and the wonderful record of their 
service to our city: 

Crry INVITED TO LANDES RECEPTION 

Wichitans of many faiths and all walks 
of life join today in paying tribute and 
bidding Godspeed to two of the city's best- 
loved residents, Dr. and Mrs. James H. 
Landes. 

Designated “James H. Landes Day” by offi- 
cial proclamation of Mayor John J. Gavin, 
Sunday marks the close of an 18-year pas- 
torate of Dr. Landes at First Baptist Church. 
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He will leave early in the week to assume 
his duties as new president of Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene. 

Climax to Sunday's observance of “Landes 
Day” will be an appreciation service at 
6:50 p.m. in First Baptist, followed by a pub- 
lic reception there at 8 o'clock. 

To open the day's tribute all Sunday 
school classes at First Baptist are striving for 
an unusually high attendance. 

Dr. Landes will deliver his final sermon as 
pastor of First Baptist Church at the Sunday 
morning worship service. 

In his proclamation honoring Dr. Landes, 
Mayor Gavin urges that all our people ex- 
press appreciation for his great Christian ex- 
ample by attending the church of their 
choice Sunday. 

Leadership of Dr. Landes has extended into 
all facets of community life, and his personal 
touch has been felt by people of all faiths. 

President of the Baptist General Associa- 
tion of Texas for the last 2 years, Dr. Landes 
is respected as a dynamic preacher of the 
Gospel and an efficient organizer and ad- 
ministrator throughout the entire Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

He probably is the best known Baptist 
preacher today in Texas and one of the top 
leaders of that church throughout the entire 
South. 

Despite his full schedule of activities in 
Baptist life throughout the city, State, and 
South, the personable minister has found 
time to take part in practically all worth- 
while community endeavors and also for 
visits not only to the sick and troubled of 
his own congregation; but also those among 
his wide circle of friends in other denomina- 
tions. 

SILVER BEAVER 

Dr. Landes in 1961 was presented the Silver 
Beaver Award by the Boy Scouts of America 
for distinguished service to boyhood. 

He has served twice as president of the 
Wichita Falls Ministerial Alliance, director 
of the Knife and Fork Club, chairman of the 
Executive Board of the General Baptist Con- 
vention of Texas, and as a member of the 
boards of the chamber of commerce, citizens’ 
planning committee, American Red Cross, 
Boy Scouts, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, Salvation Army, Boys Clubs of America, 
Community Chest, UESO, civic music, child 
welfare, mental health and united fund. 

He has delivered the annual sermon for 
the Southern Baptist Association and the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas and has 
been featured speaker on the telecast “Fron- 
tiers of Faith.” In 1961 a sermon he de- 
livered in Wichita Falls was placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

WIFE AND DAUGHTER 


In 1955 the minister attended the Baptist 
World Alliance in London and toured the 
Holy Land. He also attended the Baptist 
World Congress in Copenhagan, Denmark. 

For several years he preached at the cow- 
boy camp meeting in the Davis Mountains. 

Mrs. Landes has filled an equally busy 
spot in the community life and has been a 
leader in many endeavors in addition to 
carrying out to the fullest her role as a 
busy minister's wife. Like her husband, she 
numbers a host of friends in all faiths and 
all walks of life. 

For many years she was a board member 
of the womens’ missionary union State ex- 
ecutive board, and has been active in the 
Young Women's Christian Association, musi- 
cians club, and the woman's forum. She is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The Landeses have one child, a daughter, 
Ruth, who is now Mrs. Bill Pitts. She has 
completed all work except her dissertation 
for a doctorate from George Peabody College 
and is at present a college teacher in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Her husband is doing graduate 
work at Vanderbilt University. 

A talented musician, Mrs. Pitts won many 
honors at Wichita Falls High School and 
Baylor University. 
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CHURCH GROWTH 


During the 18 years of Dr. Landes’ ministry 
in Wichita Falls, there have been 9,941 mem- 
bers added to First Baptist with 2,675 of 
them by ba) . Six missions have been 
established, with three of them already self- 
supporting. 

Sunday school enrollment has increased 
from 1,852 to 3,432 and training union from 
294 to 1,132. The church has nine graded 
choirs in addition to the sanctuary choir, 
which last year sang before the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of Texas. 

Budget of the church has grown from 
$56,000 in 1945 to $395,000 for 1963. Value 
of church property now stands at $2,436,170. 


Test Ban Report Attacked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
take this opportunity to insert at this 
point a letter to the editor which ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times. The 
letter is from the Honorable James J. 
Wadsworth, a highly respected and re- 
sponsible member of the Republican 
Party, who has devoted much of his life 
to service to the Government of the 
United States, and who, as a result of 
his past and current association with 
the United Nations, is certainly in a 
position to judge the efforts underway 
to effect a nuclear test ban treaty. 

His letter is set forth herewith: 
Test-Ban REPORT ATTACKED—- WADSWORTH 

Dens PANEL SPEAKS ron ALL HousE 

REPUBLICANS 


To the Enrron OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

Critics of the protracted efforts to achieve 
a nuclear test-ban treaty with the Russians 
have been most outspoken since the chances 
of agreement seemed to improve in the wake 
of the Cuban crisis. These critics are to be 
found in both parties, as are the consistent 
advocates of a workable treaty. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Republican leadership 
in the House has left the impression that the 
GOP as a whole opposes the administra- 
tion's current test-ban policy. 

This impression has been left by Repre- 
sentative CAT Hosmer’s Republican House 
Panel on Nuclear Testing, whose reports are 
signed by the entire GOP leadership. The 
panel's first report, presumably based on the 
views of “experts” whose anti-test-ban views 
were already well known, was released to 
the press before scientists with a different 
approach could be heard. 

Not surprisiigly, the first report concluded 
that “the present basis for negotiations on 
detection machinery falls to offer realistic 
probability of detecting violations.” Yet it 
was not until almost a month later that 
Government witnesses spelled out the areas 
of recent progress in underground test de- 
tection before the hearings of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Anyone seriously interested in the facts 
could hardly be in a position to judge the 
detection machinery without hearing from 
the men most closely associated with making 
it work. 

UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIONS 


Now the are over and Mr. 
HosMmer’s panel has issued another report. 
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This time the panel has seized upon one 
bit of testimony, carefully ignored other 
statements, and has come to the conclusion 
that the American-British detection system 
cannot detect smali underground nuclear 
tests over an area of 2.5 million square miles 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The Hosmer panel’s calculations are based 
on the assumption that secret Soviet tests 
would be conducted in dry alluvium, a soft 
earth. But the panel ignored the testimony 
of Dr. Franklin Long of the US. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, who 
indicated that there are only two small areas 
of alluvium in the U.S.S.R. One is on the 
Iranian and Afghan borders, the other about 
400 miles from Iran. Both are within detec- 
tion range of stations outside of the USS.R. 

As a Republican and as the former chief 
negotiator for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, which initiated the nuclear test-ban 
talks, I find the operation of the Hosmer 
panel one of the most unfortunate domestic 
developments since I served in Geneva. It is 
biased in its presentation of the argument 
and misleading in its pretense of speaking 
for all House Republicans. I feel sure that 
the panel does not reflect the views of all 
Republicans in the House and certainly in 
the Senate, which must ultimately ratify 
any treaty which is signed. 

BASIS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Some Congressional and press attacks on 
continued efforts to reach agreement imply 
that the top officials of the administration 
and their negotiators are “giving away” our 
national security, piece by piece. Level- 
headed Americans know that successful ne- 
gotiations must be based on a structure of 
mutual advantages for both sides. A work- 
able nuclear test ban—and further steps 
toward mutual disarmanent—would improve 
the security of both major powers as well 
as all other nations. 

If this administration is guilty of any- 
thing, it is the failure to educate the public 
to the comparative risks of continued testing 
versus a treaty. President Kennedy made a 
cogent point during his press conference of 
March 21 when he spoke of the probability 
that many more nations would have the 
nuclear weapon by the midseventies. I hope 
he will continue to voice this warning until 
it is well understood. When the public is 
made aware of the choice we face, it can 
intelligently weigh the risks of new paths of 
international security. 5 

James J. WapSwoRTH. 


Tragedy in Our Policy Toward Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last week in 
the Recor I predicted that this admin- 
istration would line up with Castro and 
Khrushchev against thé patriot Cuban 
exiles. I did this merely by gaging fu- 
ture conduct by past performance of 
President Kennedy. Sure enough we are 
now implementing that policy. Instead 
of proclaiming and prosecuting viola- 
tion of our hemisphere by Khrushchev 
and international communism we are 
aiding and abetting puppet Castro and 
big boss Khrushchev at the expense of 
Cuban patriots in and out of Cuba. 
Where now is hope for the Cubans under 
communism’s terroristic, police state 
control? 
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President Kennedy campaigned prom- 
ising to liberate Cuba from commu- 
nism. Then he promised Khrushchev 
and Castro not to even attack Cuba. 
President Kenunedy declared a quaran- 
tine but did not follow through, Mr. 
Khrushchev declared the heavy arms 
shipments to Cuba were not offensive 
weapons. The President parrotted these 
words then was forced to repudiate his 
own statements. The President finally 
admitted Khrushchev was running the 
show. Last week the President admitted 
he knew there were 22,000 Russian troops 
in Cuba last year, yet never confided in 
our people. On TV last year the Presi- 
dent discussed as just learned a missile 
buildup yet we know now from testimony 
that the administration knew these facts 
weeks before. 

The Cubans maintain that this coun- 
try promised air support and help in the 
abortive invasion and since then we have 
heard numerous versions including the 
President’s brother’s statement that we 
never promised such aid. What can we 
believe? - 

What now happens to the exiled Cu- 
bans and those under Khrushchev and 
Castro’s iron heel? What happens to 
other people in captive nations? Are 
we forsaking Latin and South America? 
Have we abandoned any semblance of 
toughness or dedication to principle, any 
principle, in our world confrontation of 
a Communist system dedicated to bury- 
ingus? Areweyellow? Are we scared? 
Of course not. Yet our posture of vacil- 
lation, doubletalk, repudiation, and 
weakness may tempt some foolhardy un- 
knowing foreign nation to test us. 

Is it possible that our leaders do not 
know the moral fiber, the toughness, the 
steadfastness of American people who 
expect the same of their leaders? The 
managed news controversy suggests that 
the President does not know and under- 
estimates the need for and the capacity 
ef the understanding of American peo- 
ple. 

The new “neutralism” by David Law- 
rence is both timely and prophetic. The 
path to war is the path of weakness not 
strength. Let us hope the President and 
his advisers, and congressional leaders 
get the message. 

Tue New “NEUTRALISM” 
(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe we ought to apologize for any past 


expressions implying disagreement with the 


“neutralism” of various governments in Asia 
and Africa. 

Maybe we should forget all that our 
spokesmen have said heretofore in support 
of the right of peoples anywhere to seek by 
revolution to free themselves from the yoke 
of autocratic rulers, 

Maybe we should explain that it is con- 
sidered expedient now not to offend Khru- 
shchev, though he strives through interna- 
tional communism to dominate the world. 

Maybe all democracies are expected now to 
remain neutral and to restrain Cubans from 
returning to their homeland to fight for the 
freedom of their countrymen. 

Maybe we should erase from history books 
the chapters on the American Revolution 
wherein our forefathers pledged “our lives 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor“ to gain 
independence from tyranny. 

For what else does it mean when the 
President of the United States orders exiled 
Cubans to be arrested and imprisoned if they 
take any steps while inside this country to 
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help organize military expeditions of their 
Own people to go back to rescue their fellow 
citizens? 

Mr. Kennedy said to his news conference 
the other day that such raids are ineffec- 
tive and could cause international compli- 
Cations for us. There are even hints that 
the great Government of the United States 
is afraid to hurt the feelings of Khrushchev 
and thus give him an excuse either to halt 
the withdrawal of the remainder of the Soviet 
Army now stationed in Cuba or even to send 
in additional forces. 

But since when is the policy of the United 
States based on fear of a tyrant instead of 
on fundamental principles of international 
Justice? 

The President can call the raids Ineffec- 
tive, and they might indeed fall for the 
time being. But, realistically, they symbolize 
the spirit of revolution—the sacrifices that 
patriots are ready to make for their country’s 
freedom. 

Why are we being commanded to Stay 
neutral when human liberty is at stake 
and brave men are willing to die for such a 
Cause? Is this the time for us to appear be- 
fore all the world as having intervened to 
Protect Castro and the Soviet Army in Cuba? 

Why does the President invoke neutrality 
laws against the expeditions of patriotic 
Cubans? Didn't the Soviet Government 
Send in an army of 22,000 troops and tech- 
nicians and erect missile bases almed at our 
Coastline from an island 90 miles away? 
What kind of neutrality has Khrushchev 
observed? 

Why do we tear to shreds the historic 
Monroe Doctrine, which for nearly 140. years 
has been a cardinal policy of the United 
States? 

President Monroe announced to the world 
in 1823 that we would not let European 
Powers “extend their system to any portion 
Of this hemisphere” or control any govern- 
Ment except in colonies they already pos- 
Sessed. But today we allow the Soviet sys- 
tem to establish and maintain itself in 
Cuba by the dominance of military force. 
We set an example for the nations of the 
World, including the Latin American coun- 
tries. We tell them, in effect, they must not 
Permit their territory or their resources to 
be used to aid the revolutionary movement 
in Cuba. 

This is “neutralism” with a vengeance. 

This is alinement on the side of the cruel 
dictators, 

This is official indiffirence to the cause of 
freedom. 

What shall we say now to the captive 
Peoples of Eastern Europe? Shall we squelch 
all the organizations inside countries where 
refuge is given to “exile governments” and 
Where bands of patriots send word constantly 
by radio and otherwise to their countrymen 
that the free world hasn't forgotten them? 

The President's action in depriving exiled 
Cubans of the opportunity to deliver their 
Own people from human bondage has sent 
& chill of dismay through the hearts of 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 

The view is expressed, moreover, inside 
Official Washington that we must not annoy 

chev. In other words, supposedly to 
avoid a big war, we must appease the Hitlers 
of our day. 

But sad experience tells us that this is the 
very way wars are brought on. Dictators 
Misconstrue pacifism for cowardice. They 
then take chances and intensify their acts 
Of aggression. As Winston Churchill wrote 
after World War II: 

“Still, if you will not fight for the right 
When you can easily win without bloodshed; 
if you will not fight when your victory will 
be sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight with 
all the odds against you and only a pre- 
carious chance for survival. 
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“There may even be a worse case. You 
may have to fight when there is no hope of 
victory, because it is better to perish than 
live as slaves.” 

The new “neutralism” is a most dangerous 
development in our foreign policy. It could 
ultimately plunge us into the big war no- 
body wants. 


Tribute to a Great Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
tributes to one of America’s greatest 
leaders continue to appear. I refer, of 
course, to the tributes to Eleanor Roose- 
velt who died last November. I ask 
unanimous consent to have a sensitive, 
warm article by Katie S. Louchheim, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, which appeared in the March 
1963 newsletter of the Department of 
State, to be placed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

TRIBUTE To A Great Lavy 
(By Katie S. Louchheim) 


(Note—When Mrs. Roosevelt died on No- 
vember 7, it was a great personal loss to 
Mrs. Louchheim who had known and ad- 
mired her for many years.) 

The chairman of the United Nations Day 
celebration had just introduced Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt as “the first lady of the free 
world.” 

“The audience,” said a newspaper account, 
„gave Mrs. Roosevelt a standing ovation.” 

Such an outpouring of affection and 
esteem greeted her whever she spoke in 
small and large halis, in all parts of America, 
and in faraway places around the globe. She 
was, in a word, revered in her own time. 

Her generosity with her time was prodigi- 
ous. She seldom refused a plea for an ap- 
pearance. Her remarks, delivered in that 
simple understated eloquence would reach 
out to everyone in the room. Her audi- 
ences invariably left determined to follow 
her precepts: “remember that what each 
one of us does in each community is a sign 
to other people watching us all over the 
world; this, they say, is what you mean by 
Democracy.” Then she would add: “This 
country must accept a Soviet challenge and 
become a showcase for what can be done by 
free men for the individual.” 

Her name headed so many lists. When 
we needed her—and all of us needed her in 
so many ways—she was there to inspire and 
guide and light those "candles in the dark.” 

She was the first always to go to the 
trouble spots and the first to insist on prac- 
tical answers to probing questions. She 
combined idealism with practicality in a 
unique American way. Because of her effec- 
tive concern for her fellow man and woman, 
she became the pace setter for all of us. We 
are all her beneficiaries. Because of her 
leadership, we can truthfully say that our 
friends throughout the world today regard 
the American woman's contribution as sig- 
nificant and constructive, Because of her 
example, we have all attempted to keep the 
pace she set for us. 

Sometimes the pace in its literal sense— 
just Keeping up with her—catching her from 
plane to speech, or from meeting hall to next 
appointment was a frighteningly fast one. 
I can recall many occasions when she left me 
breathless, pursuing her up the steps of a 
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hotel, on my way to escort her to her waiting 
car, or to the airport, She was always ahead 
of me and yet always willing to share her 
precious moments between engagements. 
She took the time to hear my explanations 
when I wanted her help or advice. And she 
invariably gave both with that gentle frm- 
ness that assured a genuine interest, a kind- 
ness that was never hurried or curtailed. 

I recall very clearly the first time I saw 
her at close hand. We were working in the 
women's division of the Democratic head- 
quarters in the 1940 campaign. She came to 
pay us an “encouraging call.” She stopped 
at every desk to talk. Commenting on the 
work at hand, she moved on leaving a de- 
lighted volunteer behind. 

Right after election, President Roosevelt 
invited all the workers to the White House 
so he could personally thank us. The invi- 
tation, we were certain, came to us at Mrs. 
Roosevelt's suggestion. 

The President received us informally, chat- 
ting with each one of us as we shook hands 
with him. Later Mrs. Roosevelt took us to 
the East Room to show us the new piano. 
“The President was not really interested in 
the quality of the instrument,” she told us, 
smiling, “but in the eagle pedestal—being 
an ornithologist he wanted to be certain the 
details were quite correct.” 

In recent years, I had many occasions to 
talk with her about the opportunities for 
women to be of service. She believed in 
women's contribution and never ceased to 
seek new ways in which women volunteers 
could be used, ‘or in which the social in- 
justices to women could be resolyed and new 
doors could be opened to them professionally. 

She would remind us, by recounting her 
Own experiences, of the responsibilities all 
women in public life faced. In her auto- 
biography, describing her participation as 
the only woman in the delegation to the 
London meeting to set up the first General 
Assembly of the U.N., she says: 

“I was not very welcome. Moreover, if 
I failed to be a useful member it would not 
be considered merely that I as an individual 
had failed but that all women had failed. 
There would be little chance for others to 
serve in the near future.” 

All of us have heard her express these 
warning sentiments on many occasions, In 
a “Person to Person” interview with Edward 
R. Murrow, she said: “A woman must do well, 
or she hurts all women.” 

She more than lived up to her own warn- 
ing. Whatever she did, she did well, gra- 
ciously, modestly, and with distinction. And 
what she did helped all women. 

The last time I saw her was at a meeting 
of the Commission on the Status of Women 
at which she presided. I had come to tell 
the Commission about a recent trip to Japan 
and how on countless occasions in meetings 
with Japanese women leaders, they had ex- 
pressed admiration for President Kennedy 
in creating this body, and great hopes in the 
accomplishment of its objectives. 

Mrs. Roosevelt made a point of asking 
me whether the young bride in Japan was 
still “dominated” by her mother-in-law. 
This situation had troubled her when she 
had last visited that country. I assured her 
many of these traditional mores were chang- 
ing. Feelingly she said: “I hope so.” 

Afterwards, I told her of an evening in 
Osaka with a group of Japanese professional 
women. They sought my advice. Would 
they be more effective if they took on more 

ve manners, raised their voices in de- 
bate, insisted more forcibly and loudly on 
their rights? 8 

No, by no means,“ I replied and went on 
to say that all of the women in my country 
who had succeeded in persuading others to 
their cause had retained their femininity, 
and their approach had always been reason- 
able and gentle, As a perfect illustration 
of my thesis, I had reminded them of Mrs. 
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Roosevelt. They had nodded approvingly 
and thanked me for reassuring them. Noth- 
ing would please them more than to follow 
in Mrs. Roosevelt’s footsteps. 

Mrs. Roosevelt listened and gave me one 
of those delightfully half-amused smiles, It 
seemed to say, “If I have helped, if what I 
have done has inspired others, that was pre- 
cisely what I intended to do with my life.” 


East-West Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
within recent months the Atlantic Al- 
liance has had to weather a series of 
storms. We have found that we and our 
allies do not always agree on the means 
to meet the Soviet military threat, nor 
how to deal with the Russians on the 
diplomatic level. Now we find ourselves 
in an economic dispute with our allies 
over the question of East-West trade. 
The specific point at issue has been the 
Russian desire to purchase 40-inch pipe 
from Western countries. We have re- 
fused to sell the Russians this pipe, fear- 
ing it will disrupt the Western oil mar- 
ket, and have put pressure on our allies 
to do the same. 

However, our British and German al- 
lies do not look on such sales with the 
same alarm, and their businessmen have 
been very interested in increasing trade 
relations with the Soviet Union. This 
particular issue is only sympotomatic of 
the broader and more important question 
of East-West trade and what kind of 
common policy, if any, shall be worked 
out among the NATO powers. 

Although we are the most powerful 
member of the Alliance, we must not 
forget that our allies are independent 
nations which sometimes have a different 
conception of their interests than we do. 
Without exception they depend heavily 
on foreign trade for their economic sur- 
vival; for us it is less important, involv- 
ing only 4 percent of our manufactured 
goods. The problem of East-West trade 
is a crucial one not only in the relations 
between ourselves and our allies, but be- 
tween the Atlantic Alliance and the So- 
viet Union. 

An editorial in the April 2 Washington 
Post outlines some of these problems and 
I commend it to my colleagues. The two 
points it makes are those to which we 
must address ourselves if the present 
drift and disintegration within the al- 
liance are to be stemmed: First, our allies 
have a vital economic stake in the main- 
tenance of East-West trade; second, 
trade can be an instrument for the re- 
duction of political tension if intelli- 
gently applied. 

East-West TRADE 

Should Britain sell pipeline to the Soviet 
Union? The United States says no, invok- 
ing the goal of NATO unity and the specter 
of building up the enemy. The British, a 
trading people with heavy unemployment, 
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say yes, downgrading the importance of a 
Soviet purchase. Here in a nutshell is the 
problem of East-West trade. 

This newspaper has already stated its opin- 
ion that the United States has the right to 
explain its viewpoint to its allies which trade 
with Russia. It has done so not only to 
Great Britain but to West Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. By the same token of fairness, 
the nations approached have the right to 
decide the question for themselves. They 
should not be the butt of American censure 
or reprisal if, within the limitations pre- 
scribed by NATO policy, they choose to trade. 

The NATO limitations amount to the 
lowest common denominator of agreement 
among the allies. Unilaterally, the United 
States has put far tighter shackles on itself. 
If official Washington is unhappy about the 
gap, and it is, it should keep in mind that 
it is a member of an alliance, not the Mos- 
cow” of the Western “bloc.” American irri- 
tation would seem to be the cheap price of 
participation in a grouping of political 


The fact is that East-West trading pros- 
pects are far from unlimited. The NATO 
controls amount to a floor. Soviet realities 
make a ceiling: Moscow’s foreign exchange 
situation, its commitment to economic self- 
sufficiency, its short shelf of wares and short 
shopping list and its ornery trade practices. 
As for goods in the gray area between the 
American and NATO controls, such as pipe- 
line, trade stoppage will only encourage So- 
viet development of a domestic supply. The 
United States sees pipeline as an iron snake 
writhing into the Western European oll mar- 
ket. Even if this questionable image turns 
out to be the proper one, the touted Soviet 
“oll offensive” will have to be met on other 
terms. 

One does not have to accept the Kremlin’s 
cant in order to believe that trade offers.one 
small possibility of taking the tension from 
East-West relations and of forming the habit 
and the pattern of mutually advantageous 
contact. It is high time that this possibility 
be explored. 


The Late Dr. E. H. Givens, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER THORN BERRY 
IN THE 8 REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26, 1963, the Senate of the 58th 


Legislature of Texas adopted Senate 


Resolution 315 in memory of Dr. E. H. 
Givens, of Austin, Tex. 

This is a splendid and deserved tribute 
to Dr. Givens. He and I were close, 
personal friends over the years. Because 
of what his life meant to Austin, the 
State of Texas, and our beloved country, 
I mg insert the senate resolution ‘at this 
po: 4 

SENATE RESOLUTION 315 

Whereas in the of Dr. Everett H. 
Givens on the 6th day of November 1962, the 
city of Austin lost a dedicated and able civic 
leader; and 

Whereas Dr. Givens devoted most of his 
life to the betterment of educational stand- 
ards and economic conditions of members 
of his race; and 

Whereas his intelligent and logical ap- 
proach to controversial matters made him 
an effective champion of many causes and 


earned for him the respect of people in all 
walks of life; and 
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Whereas Dr. Givens worked tirelessly for 
east Austin, giving his wise counse] in foster- 
ing better understanding, and his passing is 
an irreparable loss to thousands of people 
who for so many years depended on his wis- 
dom and guidance; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Senate of 
the 58th Legislature of the State of Texas 
to honor the memory of this most worthy 
citizen: Now, therefore, be it 
- Resolved, That when the senate adjourns 
today it do so in his memory, and that a page 
in the permanent journal of the senate be 
devoted to the recording of this resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Dr. Givens’ widow as an expression 
of sympathy and as a small token of the 
respect in which Dr. Everett H. Givens was 
held by the members of the Senate of Texas. 


Bay American Act on. Ships Tightened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the action taken by the Secretary 
of Defense in tightening the provisions 
of the Buy American Act is of great im- 
portance to all of us and to our constitu- 
ents, I am inserting an article from the 
Baltimore Sun of April 5, outlining the 
Secretary’s administrative order in this 
regard: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, April 5, 
1963] 


Buy American Act ON SHIPS TIGHTENED 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

WASHINGTON, April 4—The Defense De- 
partment has tightened its Buy American 
Act provisions in three pending bids for 
construction of Navy ships, Representative 
Garmartz, Democrat, of Maryland announced 
today. 

The Secretary of Defense has taken admin- 
istrative action to change the standard for 
defining American-made goods from 50 to 90 
percent of the cost of materials or products 
involved in ship construction, Garmarz said. 

“The effect of this new standard is to re- 
quire contractors on ship construction to use 
materials and products largely of AmericaD 
manufacture,” he added. 

COMPLAINTS NOTED 

“Under the usual procurement rules, 3 
manufactured item qualifies as American- 
made so long as the cost of foreign- made 
material does not exceed 50 percent of the 
total . Many business firms have com- 
plained that competitors with cheap labor 
and materials often have been able to under 
bid them in Government procurements.” 

Garmatz referred to a recent instance 
where the Navy Bureau of Ships awarded 2 
conversion contract for two AO-22 fleet 
oilers to Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock CO» 
a Northwest firm owned by Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. Puget Sound was able to under- 
bid east coast shipbuilding firms by propos- 
ing to have midsections of the hulls 
fabricated in Japan. 

Since the cost of foreign-made goods 
entering into the contract operation would 
have been 36 percent, somewhat less 
the 50 percent ceiling, the Navy decided that 
Puget Sound was entitled to the award under 
the Buy American Act and Executive Order 
10582 implementing the act. 
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GARMATZ OPPOSED PLAN 


Although Ganmatz bitterly opposed grant- 
ing the contract to Puget Sound, the Defense 
Department did so. 

Garmatz, who is the ranking member on 
the House Merchant Marine Committee, still 
is considering having the Government Opera- 
tions Committee investigate the Puget 
Sound award. 

Under the 90 percent formula established 
as a result of congressional pressure and 
industry protests, Puget Sound Bridge & 
Drydock Co, would not have been eligible. 

The industry charged that the Government 
Procurement policy relating to naval vessel 
construction gave an advantage to firms de- 
Pending on foreign sources for fabrication 
of components. 


COMPLETE HULLS CONSIDERED 


After the Puget Sound award, other firms 

to consider foreign fabrication—even 

to the extent of complete hulls—in bidding 
On ship construction contracts. 

“The 90-percent formula is designed to 
curb that trend and to check the outflow 
of gold for payments of procurement 
abroad,” Ganmarz stated. 

“Secretary of Defense Robert 8. McNamara 
is to be commended for taking prompt action 
in this matter,” he said. 

The Congresaman had introduced legisla- 
tion to amend the Buy American Act to ex- 
clude naval vessels from the application of 
the percentage rule. The effect of the bill, 
he said, would be to require complete con- 
Version in the United States, a requirement 
Already in the law for commercial yessclé in 
the domestic coastwise trade. 


Resolution for an American Ideals Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very il- 
luminating resolution was adopted on 
April 1, 1963, by the pertinent commit- 

8, national officers, and department 
Commanders of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. The title of that resolution is: 
For an American Ideals Corps.” The 
resolution is in keeping with the nation- 
Wide programs to advance Americanism 
and the annual Loyalty Day program 
Wonsored by the Veterans of Foreign 

ars 


b The purpose of the resolution is to 
ring about the establishment of a Presi- 
dential Committee to promote the ideals 
and values of our free way of life, to 
Offset the negativism which now attaches 
80 much of our public affairs and to 
8 then confidence in our free insti- 
tutions, 
Mr. William Bowles, immediate State 
W. èr of the Veterans of Foreign 
ars for Ohio played a very significant 
le in the preparation and passage of 
resolution. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
Tesolution in the Recor: 
UTION FOR AN AMERICAN IDEALS CORPS 
United it appears that there is in the 
owas States today a growing tendency to 
tage uate, or ignore, the richly patriotic heri- 
from which were derived our national 
— and the fundamental freedoms of 
way of life; and 


« 
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Whereas an increasing variety of disturbing 
philosophies, of both foreign and domestic 
origins, strive to downgrade clear thinking, 
loyal, and dynamic American patriotism; and 

Whereas the continued impact upon our 
citizens of all such divisive influences may 
impair or destroy our national unity and se- 
curity: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, through its com- 
mander in chief and its National Committees 
on Americanism, Loyalty Day, and Commu- 
nity Service, urge the President of the United 
States to create and activate an official Fed- 
eral committee identified by such appropri- 
ate name as the President’s Americanism 
Corps, or the President's Ambassadors of 
Loyalty, or the President's Committee for 
American Ideals; and be it 

Resolved, That the President instruct his 
special body to establish and direct a vigo- 
rous nationwide campaign, implemented by 
volunteer patriotic individuals, organizations, 
and institutions, to the end that all loyal 
citizens, in every community of our land, may 
demonstrate vigorous, positive adherence to 
historically tested, old-fashioned American 
ideals and practices; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars urges its 1,300,000 members and all 
other loyal citizens to give thelr wholehearted 
support to such a movement as a most ef- 
fective patriotic countermeasure against any 
effort to compromise, weaken, or destroy our 
American way of life. 


Gains Tax Regarded as Fair for Timber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. NORBLAD, Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent interview of Mr. 
William Swindells, written by Gerry 
Pratt, in the Portland, Oreg., Oregonian: 

MAKING THE DOLLAR: GAINS Tax REGARDED 

AS FAIR FOR TIMBER 
(By Gerry Pratt) 

Willlam Swindells is of the old school of 
timber Industry executives, articulate and 
blunt. He knows this, refuses to waste time 
considering the politics of what he believes 
is right or wrong, and stays out of contro- 
versy by avoiding newspaper interviews. 

But he was seated now, in the deep leather 
chair behind his desk in the Pacific Building, 
speaking for the record. “Providing I get 
to read it first.” 

Treasury men, perhaps seeking ways to 
pad back the money President Kennedy pro- 
poses to cut from the Nation's tax bill, have 
proposed eliminating the capital gains pro- 
visions on timber. That was enough to force 
the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Santiam 
Lumber Co., Wood Fibreboard Co., and 
Western Kraft Co., executive to sit still and 
get the story of capital gains off his chest. 
He began with patience, “Starting back, 
prior to 1943, when if you had a block of 
timber to sell, there was never any question 
but what the taxes would be capital gains. 

“Then people began cutting their timber to 
meet the maximum war effort and the ex- 
cess profits tax, 80 percent, hit them. That 
didn’t leave enough for them to replace their 


timber.“ 


The result was tax legislation known as 631 
the capital gains provision that allows timber 
operators to claim the profit on their timber 
at the capital gains tax rate of 25 percent, 
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rather than the straight corporation tax rate 
of 52 percent. 
TAXES TAKE 31 PERCENT 


Swindells leaned forward, looking through 
steel-rimmed glasses for your acceptance of 
what he was saying, speaking in a voice so 
big it surprises you: “If you sold your timber 
outright, you paid a flat 25 percent of the 
profit in taxes, capital gains taxes,” he said 
patiently, plus 6 percent to the State 
which makes 31 percent, 

“An extreme example. You have some $10 
timber you cut, basing the sale on today's 
market value of $43 a thousand. So you 
have approximately $33 profit and you pay 
approximately one-third of that in taxes. 

“But to replace that timber, to get it back 
into your timber inventory, costs you $43 a 
thousand, the market value. So you have 
got to take the one-third you paid in taxes 
out ot your earnings. Under normal, full 52- 
percent corporation taxes, you would have 
52 percent to make up to replace your timber, 
and the earnings will not support 52 per- 
cent.” 

Swindells’ companies have been replacing 
50 million feet a year. “Our timber in fee 
is the same today as it was in 1950," he said. 
“We have never had enough timber here to 
be on a sustained-yield basis, so we have had 
to replace our timber at timber sales.” 

Without the capital gains provision allow- 
ing that extra profit on the company's tim- 
ber, Swindells said, this could not be con- 
tinued as a company policy, “At the present 
retail price of timber, the profit margin is 
so small, it would not pay to continue opera- 
tion. The alternative,” he added bluntly, 
would be to discontinue business.” 

BYPRODUCTS PROVE LIFESAVER 


But capital gains on timber have also left 
enough money in the timber operators’ hands 
to build the timber inventory needed for 
complete utilization, the wood fiberboard 
plant, scheduled for a 60-percent expansion, 
the kraft plant, taking on an additional $3.8 
million paper machine. This is the money, 
he said, that has kept the industry in busi- 
ness, giving us the raw material base to back 
up the industrial expansion. 

“So some guy says, Lou have been able to 
build up a pretty nice empire out of that 
money you have retained,’ he said, phrasing 
the obvious criticism. 

“But ask yourself what has this money 
done for the country,” and he began to illus- 
trate. 

The Swindells companies employ approxi- 
mately 3,000, some 80 percent of them in 
Oregon. “Our particle board plant uses 7,500 
units of shavings a month. Western Kraft 
uses 13,000 units of chips a month and we 
have every reason to believe that by the end 
of 1963, we will be able to use our sawdust in 
a product of vast potential.” 

Swindells pointed to what this market for 
waste materials mean to the small private 
operator. “It gives him a market for his 
chips and shavings, permits him to practice 
good utilization. He could not practice good 
utilization without these plants. Dallas 
would be a ghost town today without the 
capital gains provisions.” 

But more important to this region, he 
said, are the forestry practices the 9 


„ro make an investment like this you 
cannot think in terms of less than 50 to 90 
You started out on the basis of 
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“How can you go ahead on a program that 
will be uncertain, developing timber you per- 
haps can't realize a thing on?” 


Some Old-Fashioned Treatment for a 
Modern American Ailment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
lot about the need to get America moving 
these days, without a clear indication 
as to where we should go. We hear 
a lot about the lack of interest 
of rank and file Americans in the delib- 
erations of Congress. We hear a lot 
about the President’s personal popular- 
ity, and the lack of support for his pro- 
gram. We hear a lot that should lead 
us to believe Americans are expecting 
more positive leadership, and a clearer 
expression of where we are trying to go. 

I received today my copy of the Dick- 
inson Press, one of western North Dako- 
ta's oldest newspapers. The guest edi- 
torial in this issue of April 6, 1963, is 
written by a small businessman of Dick- 
inson, N. Dak., who I believe is typical 
of millions of middle- to low-income 
Americans. I believe the thoughts he 
has expressed are shared by the vast 
majority of Americans and I believe all 
in Congress—and the leaders of this ad- 
ministration—could do well to give most 
serious heed to the thoughts expressed. 

Americans want to be proud of their 
country, and they are willing to make 
such sacrifices as are necessary to keep 
our country strong, and the kind of coun- 
try of which we have been justly proud 
in the past. i 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the thoughts 
expressed by Mr. Wally Kack will prove 
of interest to the Members of the House 
of Representatives and provide food for 
thought in analyzing our national policy. 

Under consent I insert his editorial 
following my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the N (N. Dak.) Apr. 6, 
1 


GUEST EDITORIAL 
(By Wally Kack) 

I am one of the Americans who heard Mr. 
Khrushchey tell our Nation that my great- 
grandchildren will grow up in a Communist 
world. For some time now, this has bothered 
me. I am not a brave man—not even a big 
one. I suppose I would have to admit that 
I am, among my own neighbors and in my 
own culture, the typical, average, well- 
educated, genteel citizen to whom family, 
mortgage, and security have been the all- 
important items. 

I am now 52, and soon, my wife, daughter, 
and I will move into our new house. I paint 
my own house, repair my own car, grub my 
own devil grass, and nurse a modest savings 
account at the Liberty National Bank. Iam 
a law-abiding man on the quiet side, and 
dissension makes me terribly nervous. 
Frankly, I am the kind who simply doesn’t 
have it in him to fight anyone ever. 
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My wife had me cleaning out an old trunk 
in the storage room the other day, and I ran 
across the huge old family Bible that I 
hadn’t thought about for years. My great- 
grandmother had kept a journal of the trip 
across the Great Plains with a wagon and 
oxen when she and great-grandpa were 
youngsters coming out to settle in Iowa in 
the great migration. Great-grandma wrote 
about it as the wild, new land, rich and 
abundant in mythical proportions. 

On the trall she wrote of sickness and 
hunger, and heat and cold, and dust and 
thirst, and the deaths and births like beads 
strung together on a threat of hope—hope 
of freedom and a land of plenty for their 
children yet unborn. And when she viewed 
the new land, she wrote in simple word pic- 
tures of the cities and farms and schools, 
and happiness that would some day bloom 
in the greatness of the vast new land. She 
wrote of her tomorrow and my today. 

The ink was badly faded, but the message 
was clear. As I read, I began to think about 
America and being an American and what 
it all stands for; and I thought about our 
enemies and what they intend to do to 
America, to those rich lands and farms, to 
the cities and the people, to its freedom and 
its hope. 

And, suddenly, I realized that I am a sick 
American. I mean, really sick. I am sick 
of panacea and of backing up. I am sick of 
reaction where there should be initiative. 
I am sick of bureaucrats who tell me that 
my enemy is not really my enemy and that 
I should live together with murderers and 
tyrants. I am sick of Government that 
hasn’t the guts to clean traitors out of its 
own offices. And I'm sick of being a nice, 
patient guy about it. I am sick of placidly 
accep’ excuses instead of successes; of 
being a silent gentleman about it for fear 
of controversy. Iam sick of my country be- 
ing ridiculed all over the world. I am sick 
of pink-fingered diplomats and lily-livered 
politicians who place personal career above 
the fate of the fiag. 

I am sick of 40 years of relentless creep- 
ing, cancerous, communistic godlessness that 
never once has wavered from its avowed pur- 
pose of conquering that flag and seeing it 
trampled in the mud under Russian boots. 
I am sick of my genteel desire to stand pat 
and pray while the enemy advances. 

I am sick of educators who teach tolerance 
of subversion and of clergymen who would 
have me quail at the specter of battle and 
turn my cheek in fear of what our enemies 
might do. 

In all honesty, the thing of which I am 
most sick is the man who lets these things 
come to me: myself. 

And by the living God who made me, sirs, 
I am a sick American who intends to get 
well, and I hope that everyone who feels as 


I do will do his bit to recover from the 


malady which ails him. 


What Is Behind President’s Support of 
Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the report- 
ing of news on America’s turning against 
Cuban exile patriots has a horrible night- 
marish quality. If only this were just a 
bad dream. Is it possible the President 
cannot see that failure to declare the 


April 8 
reimposition of the Monroe Doctrine is 
the source of all our trouble—and that it 
will get worse? 

First. The President says the raids 
will not weaken Castro—of course, they 
will but even if not they strengthen the 
hearts and hopes of freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere, especially in Cuba. En- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine would 
solve this one. 

Second. The Cuban patriots raids will 
make it harder to get Soviet troops out 
of Cuba, the President opines. The im- 
plementation of the Monroe Doctrine 
would see the United States brooking no 
dilly-dallying—get the troops out now, 
or we'll drive them out. 

Third. Raids on the Soviet ships are 
dangerous to the United States, They 
will bring reprisals possibly on American 
ships, the President forecasts. The 
Monroe Doctrine terms would not permit 
Russian shipments of arms and arma- 
ments in this hemisphere, and if they 
came, you bet it would be dangerous, for 
Russia. We would sink them. 

What is this timid attitude of our 
leaders? Is the President afraid to stand 
up to Russia when our safety and pro- 
tection are at stake? Is the United 
States sovereignty and safety not tran- 
scendent over Khrushchevy’s feelings? 

The news articles from the U. S. News 
& World Report, when viewed in the light 
of the terms of the Monroe Doctrine, 
take on a somber, ominous note, piti- 
lessly showing how weak and fearful is 
our policy. 

A STRONGER Casrno—-WIrn U.S. HELP? 

Fidel Castro, growing militarily stronger 
week by week, suddenly finds himself getting 
protection from an unexpected quarter—the 
U.S. Government. 

The United States, which once helped 
Cuban exiles attack Castro, now is causing 
their arrest for such activity. 

A crackdown has been ordered by the 
Kennedy administration against anti-Castro 
raids mounted or supplied from U.S. terri- 
tory. 

To enforce this crackdown, the U.S. Coast 
Guard in Florida is being beefed up. On 
April 3, reinforcements began pouring in— 
200 more men, 12 more patrol boats, 6 more 
amphibious airplanes. 

The help of Great Britain has been enlisted 
by the United States in this campaign. 

On March 31, a boatload of 17 anti- 
raiders was seized on Norman Cay, a tiny 
island in the British-ruled Bahamas, north 
of Cuba. 

It was the British who made the arrests- 
But, the U.S. State ent admitted, it 
was the United States that tipped off the 
British. s 

At the same time the British were seizing 
one anti-Castro boat in the Bahamas, Ameri- 
can authorities seized another in Miami. 

CURBS ON LEADERS 

Simultaneously, restrictions were placed on 
the activities of Cuban exile leaders in Miami. 
Orders were served on 25 of these leaders not 
to step outside the limits of Miami's Dade 
County. 

To Cuban exiles, all this appeared to be an 
American act of betrayal. 

As the drive against Cuban exiles grew. 
cries of protest rose from across the country: 

Two years ago, the U.S. armed and trained 
Cubans for an invasion against Castro. Even 
after that invasion, the Kennedy administra- 
tion continued to aid the exiles and assure 
them that eventually they would be able to 
oust the Cuban dictator. 
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Now, suddenly, instead of getting help and 
assurances, the exiles found themselves fac- 
ing obstacles and threats of arrest. 

To many Americans, the seeming reversal 
of US. policy came as a surprise—and a 
Puzzle, 

People asked: Why? What is the Kennedy 
administration trying to do? 

On April 3, at a news conference, President 

y gave his explanation. 

What the President's words boil down to 
is this: The United States is trying to avoid 
trouble with Russia that might raise a new 
threat of war. 


HIT: RUSSIAN SHIPS 


Cuban exiles, in recent weeks, had begun 
& new type of campaign. Instead of strik- 
ing only at Castro, they began attacking 
Russian merchant ships that supply Castro. 

On March 17, one group of exiles raided 
the Cuban port of Isabela de Sagua and fired 
On the Soviet freighter Lvov. Afterward, at 
a news conference in Washington, they 
boasted that they had also gone ashore at 
Isabela de Sagua and fought a 45-minute 
gun battle with Russian soldiers. 

Ten days later, on March 27, another group 
Of exiles raced a 22-foot speedboat into the 
Port of Oaibarién, on Cuba's northern coast. 

Tony Cuesta, military leader of the 
group—known as Commando L—told US. 
News & World Report this story of that 
attack: 

The raiders sped right for the biggest ship 
in port—the Soviet freighter Baku. They 
fired machineguns and 20-millimeter can- 
nons at the Baku as they approached. 

Then the raiders pulled alongside and 
Pasted a 50-pound charge of plastic explosive 
to the Russian ship. They covered this op- 
eration by throwing hand grenades onto the 
Baku's deck. 

As they raced away, toward the open sea, 
the plastic charge exploded. 

Later, from a Cuban broadcast, the raiders 
learned; Their charge had torn an 18-foot 
hole in the side of the Soviet ship, and 10,000 
Sacks of sugar destined for Russia were de- 
Stroyed by the sea water that rushed into 
the breach. 

IRE IN MOSCOW 


The raids drew an angry protest from Mos- 
cow. The Russians charged the United 
States with full responsibility. They said 
the United States, by tolerating such raids, 
"is actually bringing about a dangerous sit- 
Uation in the area of the Caribbean Sea and 
throughout the world.” 

The danger of the situation was demon- 
Strated on March 28. Two of Castro's Rus- 
Slan-built Mig jet planes fired cannon shots 
across the bow of an American motor ship, 
the Floridian, in international waters off the 
Coast of Cuba. 

On April 2, Castro apologized to the Unit- 
ed States, said the shooting was a mistake. 
But the implication was clear: The Com- 
Munists would shoot at American ships if 
exile attacks continued. 

On April 3, with the crackdown in force, 
the U.S. State Department was able to tell 
Russia that “every step necessary” was being 
— to insure that such attacks are not 

launched, manned, or equipped from U.S. 
territory.” 


Did this mean that all exile attacks on 
Castro's Cuba and Communist ships are go- 

to cease? 

Talk to the exile leaders in Miami and 
the answer you get is, No.“ They concede 
that the new crackdown will make it more 
difficult to supply some types of operations. 
But they insist the raids will go on. 

In fact, some say, the raids will increase 
because the raiding force is growing, with 
enough men, boats and arms spread through 
the Caribbean to mount a continuing cam- 


Raiders insist that they do not attack from 
bases in the United States, but from bases 
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in the Caribbean, outside of America’s ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Those bases, the raiders say, are small, 
uninhabited islands—perhaps just a sand- 
spit—where raiders take shelter for a day or 
so and then move on. 

Sometimes, raiders claim, they even use 
islands that belong to Cuba. 

The raiders point out that there are thou- 
sands of tiny islands in the Caribbean and 
that it would be impossible for any country 
to police them all effectively. 

How, then, did the British find that raiding 
boat—called the Violynn I]I—which they 
captured in the Bahamas on March 31? 

That story was told by Jerry Buchanan, 
a 24-year-old American adventurer who 
sailed aboard the boat with 16 Cubans. He 
said the Violynn III was followed by a U.S. 
Navy plane for nearly 2 days and then, when 
it put in at Norman Cay to refuel, Bahamian 
police were walting— They knew all about 
us.“ 

A State Department spokesman admitted 
the information on which the British acted 
“was provided to British authorities by the 
United States.” 

This illustrates the change in U.S. policy: 
The owner of the Violynn III said the craft 
had been used before on secret missions to 
Cuba—sometimes with advance knowledge 
of U.S. authorities. 

It has been the attacks on Russian ships 
that have stirred the U.S. Government into 
action against the exiles. 

This campaign has been growing, and some 
exile leaders consider it important. The 
idea in these attacks is to cut off Castro’s 
supplies by knocking out as many Com- 
munist supply ships as possible and scaring 
off neutral ships. 

Said one exile leader, Tony Cuesta: 

“Cuba cannot live without supplies from 
abroad—particularly oil. Therefore, if we 
can destroy enough shipping to scare most 
of the rest away, Castro dies of starvation.” 

WE ARE INVISIBLE 


How can the exiles, with only small boats 
and light guns, hope for much success 
against Castro’s strong coastal defenses? 

Mr. Cuesta explained: 

“Our advantage is that we are the Invisible 
enemy. We have no bases they can attack. 
Our main weapon is the small, fast boat. 
It is hard for radar to spot. Once in the 
shallow water near shore, we operate at our 
best—we are the masters. Right now we 
fight only at night. Later we will operate 
in daylight, too.” 

Yet, to many exile leaders, the attacks on 
ships are less important than the other mis- 
sion of raiding boats—the infiltration of 
Cuba from the sea. 

Objectives of the infiltrations are to de- 
liver arms to resistance groups inside Cuba, 
to land guerrilla fighters and saboteurs on 
Cuban soil, to gather intelligence informa- 
tion, and to take out anti-Castro Cubans whé 
want to escape from Cuba. 

Such activities as these, the exiles say, 
have always been encouraged by U.S. au- 
thorities. 

In New York, on April 2, it was reported 
that more than a score of American college 
students have been using their weekends 
and vacations to take part in at least 15 such 
missions to Cuba. 

Alexander I. Rorke, Jr., the owner of the 
Violynn III, made the disclosure in an inter- 
view on a television broadcast by the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. He identified himself 
as leader of a group of Americans supplying 
arms to the anti-Castro underground. But 
he insisted the arms were not shipped into 
or out of the United States, so that no 
American laws were violated. 

SHACKLES—AND BITTERNESS 

In spite of their determination to con- 
tinue their raids—and their predictions of 
future success—most anti-Castro Cuban 
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leaders in Miami are bitter about the new 
shackles placed on them by the country that 
had previously encouraged them to fight. 

One exile leader, Luis Conte Agüero, 
called the new U.S. policy “an anti-Monroe 
Doctrine.” He said it puts the United States 
“in the incredible position of protecting the 
Russians in Cuba.” 

In Congress, the new crackdown provoked 
controversy, with opinions divided—some 
lawmakers defending and others criticizing 
the administration's policy. 

In the debate, one subject kept popping 
up. That subject was the continued pres- 
ence of Russian troops in Cuba. 

MR. KENNEDY'S HOPE 

President Kennedy was asked about this at 
his April 3 news conference. 

The President said it was estimated that 
there were about 21,000 or 22,000 Russian 
troops in Cuba last October, at the time of 
the missile crisis. He said evidence indi- 
cated that about 5,000 Russians left Cuba last 
November and approximately 4,000 left last 
month. 

This would indicate about 12,000 or 13,000 
Russian troops remaining in Cuba. 

We hope they are going to be withdrawn,” 
the President said. He did not say what 
the United States would do if the troops 
were not withdrawn. 

One thing that Mr. Kennedy made clear, 
however, was this: He thinks the chances of 
getting Nikita Khrushchev to pull his troops 
out of Cuba are going to be a lot better if 
the U.S. Government can stop the Cuban 
refugees from shooting up Russian ships. 


The Unthinkables 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, a 
current issue of National Review con- 
tains an article that caught my interest 
since it points up our seeming strange 
Official attitude toward what amounts to 
a bandit in our backyard. The article is 
extremely brief but its impact will cer- 
tainly be lasting. I commend it to my 
colleagues for informative reading. 

The article follows: 

THE UNTHINKABLES—GANGBUSTERS ON THE 
New FRONTIER 
(By Victor Gold) 
` Marc 15, 1934. 
To All Members, Department of Police, City 
of Chicago: 

Your attention is directed to increased 
partisan hectoring regarding the Dillinger 
file. Basic department policy in this area is 
contained in white paper, January 17, 1934, 
“Has Betrayed His Revolution?” 
Nevertheless, growing civic unrest, fanned 
by irate-wing extremists, makes further 
clarification necessary: : 

1. The Dillinger gang is under constant 
surveillance. Its community prestige, ac- 
cording to department surveys, is at an all- 
time low. Its economic affairs are in serious 
disarray. 

2. Department experts assess Dillinger's 
total, ballistic capability at 7 second- 
hand Thompson submachineguns, 12 old- 
model Smith & Wesson .45 caliber pistols, 
5 obsolete Colt 32 caliber automatics, and 
3 bulletproof vests of doubtful value. 
In the absence of howitzers and other long- 
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range cannon—removed last month follow- 
ing department demands that area zoning 
ordinances be observed—this arsenal is prop- 
erly classified defensive in nature. 

3. Your department has at its disposal 
approximately 1,200 police officers, 5,000 small 
arms of the very latest design, 50 Thompson 
submachineguns just in from the factory 
and an overwhelming weapons superiority 
provided by National Guard Reserves. 
Viewing the Dillinger problem in this per- 
spective, it is little short of ridiculous to 
assume that city hall is In danger of attack. 

PROPER WARNING 


4. Of course, it is always possible that city 
hall could be attacked. Anything is possible. 
Your department ts alert to this possibility, 
however, and has duly warned Dillinger that 
such an attack would represent the gravest 
of threats to community law and order. 

5. Department strategy takes into account 

evidence that the gang is no longer 
monolithic in structure. Underworld intel- 
ligence reports confirm that Dillinger and 
“Baby Face” Nelson, between fusillades at 
police officers, hardly speak to each other. 

6. Contrary to rumors circulating State 
Street, your department was under no pledge, 
promise or obligation to furnish roof cover 
for citizen vigilantes during their recent 
abortive assault on Dillinger headquarters. 

7. Finally, your department remains con- 
vinced that the only real answer to the 
threat of Dillinger and Dillingerism lies in 
an expanded economic development program 
for the affected neighborhood. While we 
acknowledge some difficulty in locating risk 
capital investors for new projects, there is 
no satisfactory alternative in a modern civ- 
ilized age. A police stake-out and full- 
dress attack, with its concomitant violence 
and decline in neighborhood property values, 
is unthinkable. 

8. Should the inquiring citizen persist in 
his hectoring, advise him to take a 50-mile 
hike to let off steam. If nothing else, it will 
put him in Peoria police jurisdiction, 


Meaningless Objective: Growth Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, econom- 
ic growth to many Government planners 
means merely inflated, hollow statistics 
rather than increased investment and 
healthy production. Growth statistics 
such as GNP can be artificially produced 
and are by themselves meaningless ex- 
cept for use for deceptive political claims. 

A sound economy promises us the only 
real growth—not false gimmicks to bol- 
ster up the statistics. 

“The Growth Obsession” is from the 
Wall Street Journal: 

THE GROWTH OBSESSION 

The speakers at a recent symposium— 
the President, the Becretary of the Treasury, 
bankers, businessmen, and academic econ- 
omists—offered widely different prescriptions 
to achieve this growth. Some prescribed big 
tax cuts in various doses. Others plumped 
for bigger Government spending. Some 
asked for both together. There were even an 
Old-fashioned few who argued the need for 
less Government spending. 

But with a lone exception, all the speakers 
were agreed on one thing. What ails us is 
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not enough growth, and growth in large 
quantities is what the economy must have 
at any price. Indeed, this was the premise 
imbedded in the title of this symposium 
sponsored by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

It is in fact a very simple matter to stimu- 
late growth in the economy as it is commonly 
measured. The gross national product, 
which was the yardstick used by almost every 
speaker, can be increased by anything that 
will increase the turnover of money. In- 
creased Government spending will increase 
the statistic regardless of what the money is 
spent for. So will increased private spend- 
ing; let the people once doubt the future 
value of their money, and their rush to spend 
present dollars would shoot the GNP up to 
the sky. 

It’s no great trick, elther, for this country 
to increase production statistics. The Gov- 
ernment’s farm program has increased agri- 
cultural production to the point where we 
don't know what to do with it all. The same 
could be done with the steel industry if the 
only point were to make more steel ingots. 
The unemployment statistic can be made to 
drop by any one of a number of devices, 
ranging from make-work to simply putting 
all the unemployed on the Government pay- 
roll. 

The ridiculousness of these suggestions is 
merely a reminder that it is not growth, of 
and for itself, that we want. 

Indeed, one of the ills we now suffer from, 
as the farm program well illustrates, is that 
artificial stimulants have been applied to 
some parts of the economy so that they have 
grown out of all proportion to the rest of 
the body or to any need at all, and this wild 
growth is putting undue strain on the whole 
body economic. 

If we can agree on policies that will give us 
a sound economy, it is possible that they may 
not cause much immediate growth; indeed, 
almost by definition they will not in any seg- 
ments of the economy which are already 
overgrown. It is even possible that healthy 
policies may not result in great future 
growth, although we doubt it because we 
don't believe in the gloomy view that ours is 
a mature economy with all its growth in 
the past. 

But only by searching for sound policies 
can we possibly hope to achieve any real 
growth. Ap the problem as if 
growth were all there is to talk about, and a 
thing to be bought at any price, is to mistake 
the task. 


Guatemala Takeover Is a Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
penetrating and thoughtful article ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News on 
Thursday, April 4, 1963, under the cap- 
tion “Guatemala Takeover Is a Racket.” 
This article was written by Richard H. 
Boyce, datelined San Salvador, and fol- 
lowed within a few days after he de- 
parted Guatemala where he observed the 
overthrow of the Ydigoras government 
by a military coup. 

Mr. Boyce has done an outstanding job 
in exposing the manner in which the 
military forces in many Latin American 
countries are tied in with the 2 per- 
centers who own everything and use the 
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combination of these two forces to pre- 
vent the blooming of a truly popular and 
representative government. 

I would add only one point which may 
have escaped the attention of Mr. Boyce. 
One of the candidates for the presidency 
in the free elections that were scheduled 
to be held before the military coup was 
Col. Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar, a career 
military officer in Guatemala and former 
Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 
States. It is interesting to observe that 
Colonel Cruz-Salazar was in the United 
States on February 27, 1963, and ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs as a witness on the 
subject of Castro Communist subversion 
in the Western Hemisphere. It is fair 
to inquire whether Colonel Cruz-Salazar 
is in any way involved in the military 
coup which just took place in Guatemala 
and the extent to which this coup de 
etat has improved his chances of suc- 
ceeding President Ydigoras in-an elec- 
tion that could hardly be described as 
democratic when conducted by the mili- 
tary group now in power. A prudent 
concern for the future and the rights of 
the poor peasants of Guatemala—three- 
fourths of whom are illiterate—who are 
paying the price for the shocking “pro- 
tection” provided by the tary coup, 
requires an answer to this question be- 
fore the U.S. Government takes any 
action in regard to the mysterious events 
which have just taken place in 
Guatemala. 


Under previous permission, I include 

Mr. Boyce's article in the RECORD: 
GUATEMALA TAKEOVER Is A RACKET 
(By Richard H. Boyce) 

San Satvapor, EL SALVADORE, April 4—The 
military takeover in Guatemala is nothing 
but a protection racket, Chicago-gangster 
style of the 1930's. 

And it is the poor peasants of Guatemala— 
three-fourths of them illiterate—who are 
paying the price of this awful protection. 

The army’s contention that it was neces- 
sary to unseat President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes because he was “complacent” toward 
communism’s threats to the government is 
hard to swallow. 

Senor Ydigoras may have been corrupt as 
some charged. But he also was one of the 
most vocal anti-Communist in the hemi- 
sphere. He permitted the 1961 Bay of Pigs 
anti-Castro invaders to train in Guatemala. 

He was a legally elected President. 

QUESTIONS : 

Is a totalitarian police state created by 
army tanks and guns any more democratic 
than a Communist government? To replace 
Senor Ydigoras by force is to use the very 
weapon the Guatemalan Army, under strong- 
man Enrique Peralta, cries loudest against. 

For months army elements have been try- 
ing to arrange a coup in Guatemala. 

As far back as last November, certain army 
officers went to Senor Peralta, then Defense 
Minister and, as such, army commander in 
chief. They sought his support in over- 
throwing Ydigoras and creating a three-man 
junta. Senor Peralta would become the 
next President, these officers assured him. 
Senior Peralta refused then. 

PRESSURE 


But pressure on him continued, then 
mounted as Juan Jose Arevalo vividly came 
into the picture. Senor Arevalo is a former 
Guatemala President (1945-50), branded & 
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Communist, who pledged to return from 
exile and seek the presidency again. 

As bombings and terrorism in the capital 
increased, some said it was the work of 
Arevalo sup Others charged the 

ings were atranged by rightist elements 
to foment unrest. 

When Senor Arevalo skulked into the 
Country secretly last Friday night, the army 
took matters into its own hands. It staged 
the coup that upset Senor Ydigoras. Senor 
Peralta became “chief of state." 

THINKING 

Some Guatemalans and some American ob- 
Serves in Guatemala think Senor Peralta 
sincerely means to turn over control to demo- 
Cratically elected officials. Senor Peralta 

lf says he means to do so “when the 
country normalizes.” 

But there are strong indications the “chief 
ot state” is in the grip of a group of power- 
ful younger army officers who dictate actual 
Policy. 

And there are also indications the army 
takeover is not as popular as the army wants 
the world to believe. 


U.S. Accomplishments in the Nuclear 
Power Field 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, out- 

Standing progress has been achieved by 
5 Nation's nuclear power program in 
the brief decade following the passage 
Of the Atomic Energy Act in 1954. No 
Nation in the world has matched U.S. 
leadership in the development of this 
new source of energy. It is to the fullest 
Credit of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and American industry, that technical 
Progress and practical achievement have 
brought nuclear power to the threshold 
of economic reality. 

Following upon the very substantial 
Tesearch and development efforts of the 
AEC toward the realization of economic 
Nuclear power, 125 investor-owned elec- 

utility companies are today partici- 
Dating in 1 or more of 25 nuclear power 
Projects in the United States. These 
Projects include— 

Eight stations in operation with ca- 
Dacities ranging from 4,000 to 275,000 
wagten e and totaling some 750,000 kilo- 


Six stations under design or construc- 
tion with capacities ranging from 17,000 
325,000 kilowatts, and totaling some 
550,000 kilowatts. 
Four stations under preliminary plan- 
or contract negotiation with ca- 
Pacities ranging from 395,000 to 1,000,000 
Owatts, and totaling some 2,300,000 
Watts. 

Seven utility group projects involve 
Studies and research and development. 
ulm re projects are summarized in 

le I and participating utilities listed 
are discussed in table II. Details 
Tespecting the projects are as follows: 
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First. Santa Susana plant consists of 
the AEC'’s sodium reactor experiment, 
and the Southern California Edison Co.’s 
experimental station. The reactor plant 
was designed, constructed, and is being 
operated for the AEC by Atomics Inter- 
national, a division of North American 
Aviation. The conventional portion is 
being operated by the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison Co., at its own expense. 

Reactor plant design started July 1, 
1954, and the entire station went on the 
line July 12, 1957. The facilities were 
installed to serve experimental needs 
and were an important preliminary to 
the construction of the Hallam nuclear 
power facility. Experimental data con- 
tinue to be developed, and Atomics In- 
ternational has a program which may 
last several years, 

During the past year the bulk of the 
effort was directed toward experimental 
work. In connection with this, the in- 
stallation generated steam for a total 
of 2,617 hours and produced 2,264,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity over a 
period of 1,439 hours. 

Second. The Vallecitos atomic power- 
plant celebrated its fifth anniversary of 
start of power operations last October. 
During these 5 years of developmental 
work this joint project of Pacific Gas & 
Electric and General Electric produced 
some 292 million thermal killowatt- 
hours of power and supplied over 40 
million kilowatt-hours of electricity. In 
addition the plant has been used to 
train reactor operators and has 
attracted over 31,000 visitors. 

The plant's boiling water reactor was 
used in 1962 and will continue to be 
used in 1963 for AEC and General Elec- 
tric sponsored development programs on 
high power density nuclear fuels, longer 
nuclear fuel life, and maritime reactor 
fuel studies. System stability studies 
were completed in 1962. In addition, 
a superheat loop in the reactor was ex- 
panded in 1962 to boost superheat fuel 
irradiation capability from one element 
to nine elements. The superheat loop 
is a part of the AEC’s nuclear superheat 
development program. 

The reactor was shut down in Septem- 
ber due to a steam leak caused by a 
small crack in the recirculation piping. 


High thermal and mechanical stresses- 


were identified as the forces responsible 
for the cracking. New piping was in- 
stalled and corrective action taken to 
prevent reoccurrence. 

Third. Shippingport atomic power 
station, the country's first large-scale 
nuclear power station, was constructed 
as part of the AEC’s reactor develop- 
ment program. Duquesne Light Co. 
owns the conventional portion of the 
plant, contributed to the nuclear portion 
of the plant and operates the entire plant 
for the AEC. Shippingport was designed 
to function both as a test facility and 
as a power producer. Construction was 
initiated in September 1954—and com- 
pleted the latter part of 1957. Critical- 


ity was achieved on December 2, 1957. 


Since then numerous tests have been 
made while the unit has also been oper- 
ated as part of the Duquesne system. 
In April 1962 a supplemental agree- 
ment was concluded between Duquesne 
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and the AEC, which provides for con- 
tinued operation of Shippingport by 
Duquesne Light beyond the expiration 
date of the present contract. The re- 
vised agreement will provide for opera- 
tion during the burnup of core I, seed 
4, the removal of core I and installation 
of core II, and for a period of 5 years 
beyond completion of the installation of 
the second core. Installation of this 
second core is scheduled for early 1964 
and will increase the net capability of 
the plant from 60,000 to 90,000 kilowatts 
net. In addition, this new agreement 
provides for an adjustment in costs so 
that Duquesne Light's future expenses 
associated with Shippingport will be 
equal to those which Duquesne would 
incur in generating the equivalent elec- 
trical output of Shippingport by conven- 
tional means. 

Initial construction of the heat dis- 
sipation system was completed in Octo- 
ber. Operational testing was performed 
but terminated due to major control 
problems. The heat dissipation system, 
a part of the core II modification pro- 
gram, will operate in parallel with the 
turbine generator plant. This system 
was installed to dissipate the excess en- 
ergy because core II is designed to pro- 
duce 150,000 kilowatts and the generator 
has only a 100,000-Kilowatt capacity. 

Fourth. Dresden nuclear power station 
was designed and built by the General 
Electric Co. for a firm price of $45 mil- 
lion, Of the contract price, $15 million 
was paid as a research and development 
expenditure by Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and the other members of the Nu- 
clear Power Group, Inc. The remaining 
$30 million plus the cost of the site and 
company overheads was capitalized by 
Commonwealth Edison Co. First criti- 
cality was achieved on October 15, 1959; 
first electricity was produced on April 15, 
1960. The plant went into commercial 
operation on August 1, 1960. 

From January 1, 1962, until it was 
shut down for the first refueling on 
November 7, 1962, Dresden operated 93.3 
percent of the time with an overall ca- 
pacity factor of 86 percent. The unit 
was shut down to remove and replace 
192 fuel elements out of the 464 in the 
reactor and to make certain alterations 
and inspections. 

Inspection showed the cause of stick- 
ing of one rod was gauling between a 
chromium-plated sleeve and the index 
tube. Inspections of five other control 
drives showed only minor wear. Inspec- 
tion of the lower case boron carbide con- 
trol blades showed them to be in perfect 
condition. The grid support plate 
showed no new or enlarged cracks in 
areas previously inspected and only one 
in the area not previously inspected. In- 
spection of fuel assemblies showed a few 
failures among experimental elements. 
These will not be returned to the core. 

Permission was received from the AEC 
to increase reactor power from 630,000 
kilowatts—thermal—to 700,000 kilo- 
watts—thermal—in September. A net 
station capability of 202,000 kilowatts 
was demonstrated at a reactor output of 
675,000 kilowatts—thermal—prior to 
shutdown. 
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Negotiating a fuel reprocessing con- 
tract with Nuclear Fuel Services and the 
related agreements with the AEC have 
been pushed vigorously throughout the 
past year. It appears now that these 
matters would be settled in the near fu- 
ture. Without the incentive of the $30 
plutonium price, Dresden probably will 
be operated as incremental operating 
costs dictate, the same as the conven- 
tional plants. This should result in an 
annual capacity factor of about 65 per- 
cent for the next few years. 

Fifth. Yankee Atomic Electric Co.’s 
nuclear powerplant at Rowe, Mass., uses 
a pressurized water reactor. Construc- 
tion was completed in July 1960; initial 
criticality was attained in August; and 
power operation began in November of 
that year. The plant was placed in com- 
mercial operation July 1, 1961, at an au- 
thorized power level of 150,000 kilowatts 
gross electrical output. The reactor was 
shut down for refueling on May 18, 1962, 
core I having produced 1.33 billion kilo- 
watt-hours by that date. Operation was 
resumed with core II on September 21, 
1962. On October 11, 1962, Yankee’s fa- 
cility license was amended to permit op- 
eration at 540,000 kilowatts—thermal— 
which corresponds to approximately 
170,000 kilowatts gross electrical output. 
The new power level was reached on Oc- 
tober 17 and operation at or near this 
level continued for the remainder of the 
year. Gross generation during this pe- 
riod amounted to 370,951,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

The project was undertaken as part of 
the power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram and was estimated to cost $50 mil- 
lion. Arrangements had been made to 
finance up to $57 million including cost 
of the initial core, working capital, and 
preliminary operation. As of July 1, 
1961, when the plant was placed in com- 
mercial operation, the total cost of the 
project was $43.7 million, of which $39 
million represented the cost of the plant 
and the balance, working capital, core 
fabrication costs, and organization ex- 
pense. In addition, the AEC contributed 
$5 million in the form of research and 
development work pertaining to the nu- 
clear design of the plant. 

Sixth. The Saxton nuclear power 
plant attained initial criticality on April 
13, 1962. This 5,000-kilowatt plant is 
owned and operated by Saxton Nuclear 
Experimental Corp., a company formed 
by the domestic operating subsidiaries of 
the General Public Utilities Corp. The 
unit will be operated in a 7-year re- 
search and development program. The 
program will include 5 years of opera- 
tion with primary emphasis on exploring 
the possibilities of increasing nuclear 
fuel-use efficiencies and economies and 
lowering future capital costs. 

Following attainment of criticality, 
zero power experiments were conducted 
in order to provide a reference for accu- 
rate interpretation and evaluation of 
future research and development experi- 
ments. 

Power was generated for the first time 
on November 16 for a period of approxi- 
mately 3 hours. The reactor was then 
shut down for a period of approxi- 
mately 3 weeks to make a number of 
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previously scheduled minor modifica- 
tions and repairs. Electric power was 
generated again on December 16 and the 
reactor was operated for several days at 
75 percent of full power starting De- 
cember 26. 

The AEC issued an amendment to the 
Saxton operating license providing for 
phase 1 of the Saxton research and de- 
velopment program. This will cover a 
period of approximately 1 year and in- 
clude operating the reactor with chem- 
ical shim control up to 23,500 kilowatts— 
thermal—and operation with special 
test subassemblies in the core at power 
densities up to 16 kilowatt-feet of fuel 
rod. 

Seventh. The Indian Point nuclear 
power plant was built and financed by 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. This 275,000-kilowatt pres- 
surized water plant attained criticality 
in August 1962 and began commercial 
operation in the following month. Since 
the early part of this year the plant has 
operated at rated capacity. The nuclear 
reactor provides 163,000 kilowatts of the 
capacity and an oil-fired superheater 
112,000 kilowatts. 

Eighth. The Big Rock Point nuclear 
plan? achieved criticality on September 
27, 1962, 28 months after Consumers 
Power Co. was issued a construction per- 
mit for this facility. The first genera- 
tion of electric power was achieved on 
December 8, 1962. Since December 8 
the plant has been engaged in a step- 
wise approach to full power. Full rated 
power of 50,000 kilowatts electrical gross 
output for the first core and a sustained 
full power run are scheduled for the 
month of March. This program is nec- 
essary to verify plant capability and to 
establish normal operating conditions as 
a reference base for research and de- 
velopment activities. With the comple- 
tion of these performance tests the plant 
built and owned solely by Consumers 
Power Co., will be dedicated to the con- 
duct of a 4% -year research and develop- 
ment program under the auspices of the 
AEC. The program will include irradia- 
tion of developmental fuels; stability, 
transient and physics testing; and opera- 
tion of a process computer system. The 
program also includes increasing plant 
capability to 75,000 kilowatts and pro- 
viding data useful to the design and 
operation of large, economic boiling 
water reactors. 

Construction cost of the completed 
plant was well within the original esti- 
mate for the project. The success of 
the operation training program is evi- 
denced by the fact that the plant staff 
took full responsibility for and provided 
the manpower necessary for all plant 
operations to date with consulting as- 
sistance available from General Electric 
Co. The success of plant operations and 
favorable response to Consumers Power 
Co.’s public information program re- 
sulted in the Big Rock Point nuclear 
plant being recognized by the press as 
among the top 10 news items in Michi- 
gan during 1962. The public informa- 
tion center at the plant has handled 
over 150,000 visitors. 

Ninth. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
commenced construction of Unit No. 3 at 
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Humboldt Bay power plant on November 
11, 1960. This project is being financed 
entirely with investor funds, including 
research and development. Bechtel 
Corp. designed and constructed the unit 
on a rgular commercial basis. General 
Electric Co, supplied the nuclear and 
electrical equipment. The total cost of 
the unit is estimated to be $21.4 million. 
The design incorporates pressure sup- 
pression containment, which is believed 
to be a significant advance in the art. 
With it, in the event of an operating ac- 
cident, escaping steam from the primary 
system would be quenched in a water 
pool, thereby reducing pressure rise 
after the accident. 

The construction permit incorporating 
this feature was granted by the AEC on 
November 9, 1960. The public hearing 
for the provisional operating license was 
held July 19, 1962, and the license was 
issued on August 28. As of January 1. 
1963, construction was essentially com- 
plete. The first load of fuel was de- 
livered on September 25 and fuel deliv- 
ery was completed December 29. Initial 
fuel loading began February 15, 1963. 

Tenth. The Carolinas Virginia Nu- 
clear Power Associates, formed in 1956, 
have built a heavy-water moderated and 
cooled, pressurize-tube reactor nuclear 
steam generator under the third round of 
the AEC power demonstration program. 

During 1962 the Carolinas Virginia 
Nuclear Power Associates completed in- 
stallation of all major equipment in its 
plant at Parr, S.C. An AEC provisional 
operating license was issued on Novem- 
ber 27, 1962. During hot fitup tests con- , 
ducted in late November, minor mechan- 
ical difficulties were experienced which 
have delayed criticality. It is now an- 
ticipated that initial criticality will occur 
in midspring 1963. 

Under the contract the Carolinas Vir- 
ginia Nuclear Power Associates has with 
the Commission, the AEC supports the 
cost of the research and development 
program. The Carolinas Virginia Nu- 
clear Power Associates bears the cost of 
administering the program and furnishes 
the reactor. 

Eleventh. The Enrico Fermi atomic 
power plant is sponsored by the Power 
Reactor Development Co., a nonprofit or- 
ganization, and the Detroit Edison Co. 
Atomic Power Development Associates, 
Inc., is performing research and develop- 
ment and furnished the reactor design. 
In addition, Atomic Power Development 
Associates, Inc., is assisting in the nu- 
clear testing of the reactor. 

Construction essentially is completed, 
but nonnuclear testing in 1961 revealed 
two areas where extensive repairs and 
modification were necessary. The work 
required was nearly completed before 
the year end, and in early 1963 various 
components were being reassembled 
checked out for actual operation. It 
was estimated that from 2 to 4 months 
would be required before the reactor 
would be ready for fueling. 

In December 12, 1962, during preop- 
erational testing, a leak developed in 
the tubing of No. 1 steam generator 
a sodium-water reaction occurred. 
safety devices worked as intended and 
the resultant gases were discharged 
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through a rupture disc to vent pipes 
above the steam generator building roof. 

m with the tube bundle in 
Place revealed what seems to be com- 
Paratively small leaks in six tubes. An 
appropriate program to determine the 
Cause of the failure and proper correc- 
tive measures is underway. This failure 
is not expected to cause a delay in the 
fueling program. 

Twelfth. Construction essentially is 
completed on the Pathfinder atomic pow- 
er plant, rated 66,000 kilowatts with a 
boiling water reactor and an internal 
Nuclear superheater. The plant, located 
about 5 miles from Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
Was designed and built for Northern 
States Power Co. by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. with architect-engi- 
neering services by Pioneer Service & 
Engineering Co, The Central Utilities 
Atomic Power Associates, a group of 10 
Midwestern utilities, has furnished $3.65 
Million toward research and develop- 
Ment costs and AEC assistance for re- 
Search and development totals $10.3 mil- 
lion including a $1.8 million waiver of 
fuel-use charges. Northern States 
Power, as owner and operator, will be 
investing about $19 million in the plant. 

Due to delays in fabrication of the 
fuel, plant startup is now scheduled for 
third quarter 1963. The startup pro- 
tram involves about 1 year in a step-by- 
Step approach to full power so that com- 

operation cannot be realized be- 
fore late 1964. Preoperational testing of 
the plant is well underway and training 
for operating personnel is continuing. 
Northern States Power, as license ap- 
Dlicant, and Allis-Chalmers, as plant de- 
Signer, are actively engaged with the 
AEC in plant licensing matters. 

Thirteenth. The Peach Bottom nu- 
Clear powerplant is being built by Phil- 
&delphia Electric Co. in cooperation with 
the nonprofit High Temperature Reactor 

opment Associates, Inc. (a 53-com- 
Pany association). These companies 
are building a prototype high-tempera- 
, helium-cooled, graphite-moderated 
Nuclear powerplant in response to an 
invitation. 

The plant is being constructed on a 
fixed-price contract for $24.5 million. In 
Addition, AEC will contribute toward re- 
Search and development performed by 
General an amount not to ex- 
ceed $14.5 million, including $2 million 
in Postconstruction research and devel- 
pment. AEC also will waive up to $2.5 
Million in fuel-use charges during re- 

and the first 5 years of operation. 

A construction license for Peach Bot- 
tom was issued by the AEC in February 
962 and site clearance was begun im- 
ha tely. All major plant components 

Ve been ordered and physical con- 
28 tion of the plant was approximately 
Theereent complete by the end of 1962. 
th © plant is scheduled for completion in 

© middle of 1964. Preconstruction re- 

h and development essentially is 
Dlete. The program for postcon- 
Ction research and development is in 
Preparation. 
on N th. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Wember 28, 1962, received from the 
ornia Public Utilities Commission a 
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certificate of public convenience and nec- 
essity for unit No. 1 at Bodega Bay 
Atomic Park. The petition for a rehear- 
ing before the Commission was denied on 
January 2, 1963. On December 28, 1962, 
the company filed an application with 
the AEC for a license to construct and 
operate a nuclear reactor as a part of 
unit No. 1. 

The unit will consist of a nuclear- 
fueled boiling water reactor and a tan- 
dem compound turbine generator, with 
a nominal rating of 325,000 kilowatts. 
It will be located on Bodega Head on the 
Pacific coast, approximately 50 miles 
northwest of San Francisco, on a 225- 
acre site. The reactor will be of the 
single-cycle, forced-circulation type with 
internal steam separation. Fuel will be 
slightly enriched uranium dioxide in 
stainless steel tubing. Pressure suppres- 
sion containment, first developed for the 
company’s Humboldt Bay nuclear unit, 
will also be employed at Bodega Bay. 

Fifteenth. Southern California Edison 
Co. and San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
project: Southern California Edison Co. 
has executed a contract with Westing- 
house Electric Corp. and Bechtel Corp. 
for the engineering and construction of 
its proposed 395,000-kilowatt—gross— 
nuclear powerplant, to be located in the 
northwest corner of Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. San Diego Gas & Electric Co. will 
acquire a 20-percent interest in the plant. 

Site grading and excavation is sched- 
uled to commence on October 1, 1963, 
and construction of the plant proper is 
scheduled to commence on April 1, 1964. 
This schedule is dependent upon acqui- 
sition of the plant site and the issuance 
of all necessary regulatory approvals in 
advance of these dates. An application 
for a construction permit and for an 
operating license for the plant has been 
filed with the AEC. 

Good progress has been made with re- 
spect to the significant features of a con- 
tract between Edison, San Diego, and 
the AEC, under which the two companies 
will undertake to procure and operate 
the plant in accordance with, and as a 
part of, the AEC’s power demonstration 
program. 

The Secretary of the Navy has stated 
that the Department of the Navy has no 
objection to the location of the plant in 
the northwest corner of Camp Pendleton. 
Legislation has been introduced in Con- 
gress which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant easements to 
Edison and San Diego for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
plant, and for offsite transmission and 
communication lines, access road, spur 
track, and other appurtenances to the 
plant. 

Sixteenth. The Connecticut Yankee 
Atomic Co., formed by the 12 major New 
England investor-owned electric utility 
companies, plans to construct a 500,000- 
kilowatt atomic powerplant at Haddam 
Neck, Conn. The plant will use a pres- 
surized water reactor. Its cost is esti- 
mated to be between $70 and $80 million. 
Completion date. is tentatively set for 
1967. Research and development assist- 
ance will be sought from the AEC. 

The decision to go forward with plans 
for a large nuclear plant of this type is 
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based on the results of a study which 
showed that atomic power cost is com- 
petitive now with fossil fuel costs in New 
England and gives every promise of pro- 
ducing lower costs in the future. 

Seventeenth. A large-scale nuclear 
powerplant is expected to be built by the 
New England Electric System. While 
the original plan was for a plant of the 
order of 300,000 to 350,000 kilowatts, 
present thinking is directed toward a 
plant of 500,000 kilowatts or larger. The 
recent organization of Connecticut 
Yankee Atomic Power Co., in which New 
England Electric System is a substantial 
participant, and its plans for construc- 
tion of a nuclear plant of approximately 
500,000 kilowatts for completion in 1967 
has influenced the time schedule for the 
proposed New England Electric System 
plant so that a completion date in 1968 
or in 1969 is now envisioned. 

This plant must, of course, take its 
place in the orderly development of the 
future power-supply program for the 
system. It is conceived as a production 
plant, not an experiment or prototype. 
In view of the proposed_completion date, 
the system has as yet no necessity to 
freeze on the reactor’s precise type or 
design, and can continue to analyze and 
take into account continuing develop- 
ments in reactor operations and desigri. 

Eighteenth. Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., has applied to the AEC 
for a construction permit to build a 
1,000,000-kilowatt nuclear powerplant at 
Ravenswood, Queens, N.Y. The pro- 
posed plant will have a pressurized re- 
actor and oil-fired superheater. The 
combination design is expected to pro- 
duce electricity at a cost competitive with 
a plant using conventional fuel entirely. 
Preliminary estimates indicate construc- 
tion costs of $175 million. The plant 
will be built entirely with funds raised 
by Con Edison. No Government moneys 
would be involved. Plans call for com- 
pletion of the plant by 1970. 

These projects aggregate some 3,600,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity and will involve 
estimated utility company expenditures 
of almost $1 billion. Expenditures 
through 1964 are tabulated in table III. 
Furthermore, it is to be expected that 
additional stations and further substan- 
tial expenditures by utility companies 
will follow in time involving units not 
only in the 500,000-kilowatt category and 
larger but also in the smaller ranges of 
say, 150,000 to 200,000 kilowatts, as well. 
In line with this is the recent announce- 
ment of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. that 
it will depend on the atom more and 
more as time passes. If its Humboldt 
Bay atomic plant and its proposed 
Bodega Bay atomic park plan are as 
economically successful as Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. confidently expects, many of 
its new big generating units will be nu- 
clear. This could involve about 10 mil- 
lion kilowatts in the period 1970 through 
1980. 

While the majority of the reactor proj- 
ects in which electric utility companies 
are participating make use of the pres- 
ently most competitive types, there are 
a significant number which are designed 
to push existing technology to the ut- 
most limits. Thus, there are found ad- 
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vanced projects involving not only con- 
verter and breeder reactors but also 
sodium technology, high temperature 
and gas-cooled systems, uranium-thori- 
um complexes, and pressure-tube de- 
signs. In addition, the utility group 
study projects include advanced devel- 
opment concepts. > 

It was recognized from the outset that 
most. of the stations being built would 
not produce economic power. However, 
these systems had favorable promise for 
the future, and justified the construc- 
tion and operation of plants to identify 
the problems involved and so to acceler- 
ate the development of applicable tech- 
nology. It is reasonable to expect that 
they will contribute markedly to our na- 
tional reactor development program. 

Another significant contribution by 
the electric utility industry has been the 
evaluation and clarification of nuclear 
power economics. The operation of 
power stations by power companies on 
power networks had made it possible to 
study directly and practically the cost of 
nuclear power. As a result, it is becom- 
ing increasingly possible to judge nuclear 
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reactor designs in terms of true eco- 
nomic values. In this connection, the 
investment and participation of the 
equipment manufacturers has played a 
notable role and has contributed to the 
competitive environment which exists 
today for proven reactor systems. 

It is significant to note that the grow- 
ing competition of nuclear power is hav- 
ing an impact on the conventional power 
industry as well. As Congressman Holi- 
field, Dr. Pittman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Federal Power Com- 
mission Chairman Swidler have pointed 
out, the competition of nuclear power 
has been a factor in the downward cost 
trends of fossil fuels in certain areas of 
the country. In short, nuclear power 
has already become a competitive ele- 
ment in the electric power producing 
market and, in this sense, electric power 
consumers already are enjoying fruits of 
nuclear power developments. 

A further substantial contribution by 
electric utility companies to our Nation’s 
effort is being made through the training 
of personnel. 
have recognized the need for technical 
competence in this new field and have 
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pressed the training of their engineers, 
scientists and operators in nuclear tech- 
nology and related disciplines. In this 
manner, they have added substantially 
to the pool of human resources needed 
to support the Nation's growing program 
in the use of nuclear energy. 

The electric utility companies’ accom- 
plishments, contributions and active par- 
ticipation in the nuclear power field 
have done much to complement and jus- 
tify the efforts of the AEC. A strong 
feeling of confidence is emerging in the 
industry concerning the reliability and 
economic viability of nuclear power sys- 
tems. This feeling of confidence un- 
doubtedly will continue to grow as new 
stations are added to the power systems. 
There is little question but that the past 
decade’s effort has brought nuclear pow- 
er to a level of economic competitive- 
ness in the high fuel cost areas of the 
country. It is safe to say that, by 1970, 
few electric utility companies anywhere 
in the United States will add substantial 
new capacity to their systems without 
considering the possibilities of nuclear 
power. 


Tasie I. Electric utility company participation in nuclear power development 


PLANTS IN OPERATION 


Name of participating 
utility and plant! 


Capa 
of plant 
(kilowatts 
electric) 

17. 80 
5. 000 
#9 60, 000 
200, 000 
4170, 000 


*1,974,916,300 
# 1,701 ,472,000 
228, 000 

60, 072, 385 


+28, 900 


Name of participating utility and plant 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Humboldt ric go och 
(10) Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Power Associates, Inc. 


GB ener earner yas 


Lagoona 

e Sioux Falls, 8. 
lectrice Co. “GosUTRDA (Peach | York County, Fa 
(14) Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Bodega Day) Bodega Bay, Cali 


PLANTS UNDER CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS OR IN PLANNING 


(15) Southern California Edison Co.-San Diego Gas & | Camp Pendleton, Calif. Pressurized water 
(16) Connecticut Yankee Atomic Co 1 RR ead SE” Opt ee Ra, — 
(17) New England Electric System- .....nnneennn nenna Massachusetts Not selected 

New York, N. J. . Pressurized water 


(18) Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Ine. 
(Ravenswood). 


395,000 | 880, 000, 000 December 1000. 
2500, 00 | _ 80,000, 00 September 1967 
= 200, 000 (0 800 00 1908-00. 
1,000,000 ] 175, 000,000 f ] About 1970. 
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Any excep 


tipal í 
portion of plant, 


‘ Pacific Gas & Electric Co. built and operates conventional portion of plant, Gen- 
operates nuclear 


eral 8 Co, built and 


AEC owns nuclear portion of plant. Duquesne Light Co. 55 to nuclear 
on of pus and operates entire 
watts, Plant to be modified to veh —— enpacity 


—— owns conventional 
Turbine rated 100,000 
. new core. 
et, 


1t In addition to expenditures for conventional at pocion of plant and the site, Du- 


Quesne Light Co. contributed $5,000,000 toward cost 
es for reactor a 


n Research and development 


TABLE II 


WAMES OF ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES PAR- 
TICIPATING IN NUCLEAR POWER STUDY, RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, OPERATING AND CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS 


Projects in operation 
1. Southern California Edison Co. (Santa 
). 

2. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Vallecitos). 

4 Duquesne Light Co. (Shippingport). 
4. Commonwealth Edison Co. (Dresden). 
Nuclear power group; American Electric 
Service Corp., Central Illinois Light 
Co, Commonwealth Edison Co., Ilinois 
Power Co., Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
c Gas & Electric Co., Union Electric 


5. Yankee Atomic Electric Co. (Yankee): 
Boston 


tes, Hartford Electric Light Co., New 
England Electric System, New England Gas 
— Public Service Oo. of 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Ine. (Indian Point). 
8. Consumers Power Co. (Big Rock Point). 
Projects under construction or design 
9. Pacific Gas & Electric (Humboldt Bay). 
10. Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Power As- 
SOciates, Inc. (Parr): Carolina Power & Light 


Co., Duke Power Co., South Carolina Elec- 
tic & Gas Co., Virginia Electric & Power 

11. The Detroit Edison Co. (Enrico Ferm). 
Power Reactor Development Co.: Alabama 
Power Co., Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Colum- 
bus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., Consumers 
Power Co., Delaware Power & Light Co., De- 
troit Edison Co., Power Co., Gulf 
Power Co., Iowa-Illinols Gas & Electric Co., 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mississippi Power 
Co., Philadelphia Electric Co., Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co., Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Toledo Edison Co., Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co. 

12. Northern States Power Co. (Pathfind- 
€r). Central Utilities Atomic Power Asso- 
States: Interstate Power Co., Iowa Power & 
Light Co., Iowa Southern Utilities Co., Mad- 
on Gas & Electric Co., Northern States 
Power Co., Northwestern Public Service Co., 
Otter Tall Power Co., St. Joseph Light & 
Power Co., Western Power & Gas Co., Wiscon- 
“in Publi Service 
Eai Philadelphia Electric Co. (Peach Bot- 


High Temperature Reactor Develop- 


for specific plants are no 
8 utilities’ does not include con- 
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hat including interest u Ultimate capacity of 
construction of 


The 


u Not a 
20 Fuel 


loading scheduled 
21 100,000 kilowatts after fuel seo 9 
» Low power ee April 1963. operation indefinite, probably early 


1964. 
nd suxiliary F... SAE REE 3 In 
expenditures for training, licensing, 
u Administrati tion maintenance yn Sipe pede d develo t 
n ve, operation of research and development program 
tt lend of 1962. Does not include — research and developraent costs, 


for r jand, interest durin: 
Or more. 


ment Associates, Inc.: Alabama Power Co., 
Arizona Public Service Co., Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., Atlantic City Electric Oo., Balti- 
more Gas & Electric Co., California Electric 
Power Co., Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co., 
Central Tllinois Light Co., Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Central Louisiana Electric 
Co., Inc., Central Power & Light Co., Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co., Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Delaware Power & Light 
Co., Detroit Edison Co., Gulf Power Oo., Gulf 
States Utilities Co., Hawaiian Electric Co., 
Ltd., Idaho Power Co., Illinois Power Co., 
Iowa Public Service Co., Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas Power & Light Co., Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co., Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., Mississippi Power Co., Mississippi Power 
& Light Co., Missouri Public Service Co., 
Montana Power Co., New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., Pacific Power & Light Co., Penn- 
Sylvania Power & Light Co., Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Portland General Electric Co., 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, Public Service Oo. of New 
Mexico, Publio Service Co. of Okiahoma, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., St. Joseph Light & Power Oo., 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co., Slerra Pacific 
Power Co., Southern California Edison Co., 
Southwestern Electric Power Co., United 
Uluminating Co., Utah Power & Light Co., 
Washington Water Power Co., West Texas 
Utilities Co. 

14. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Bay). 

Projects in planning or contract negotiations 

15. Southern California Edison Co. San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

16. Connecticut Yankee Atomic Co.: Bos- 
ton Edison Co., Cambridge Electric Light Co., 
Central Maine Power Co., Central Vermont 
Public Service, the Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., the Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Montaup Electric Co., New Bedford Gas & 
Edison Light Co., New England Electric Sys- 
tem, Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, 
the United Muminating Co., Western Mas- 
sachusetts Electric Co. 

17. New England Electric System. 

18. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. (Ravenswood). 

Study, research, and development groups 

19. Empire State Atomic Development As- 
sociates, Inc.: Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., Long Island Lighting Co., New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp., Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., Orange & Rockland Util- 
ities, Inc., Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 


(Bodega 


H Nuclear 163,000 kilowatts 


in initial phase of a 434- AEC 5) 
increased — 


ternal ni 
N In addition to ate ti 
velopment 8 5 


: oll-fired superheater 112,000 kilowatts. 
it 75,000 kilowatts (gross). 
B Point nuclear plant required 


ponsored research and de- 
power densities, longer fuel life, and lower fuel 


costs. 
18 Does not include $1,650,000 administrative, employee training, and startup costs. 


spring 190 criticality midspring 1963. 


and its ion of the HTRDA research and de- 


hia Electric Co. will expend an estimated $4,240,000 
ion, etc. 


20. Texas Atomic Energy Research Found- 
ation: Central Power & Light Co., Community 
Public Service Co., Dallas Power & Light Co., 
El Paso Electric Co., Gulf States Utilities Co., 
Houston Lighting & Power Co., Southwestern 
Electric Power Co., Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice Co., Texas Electric Service Co., Texas 
Power & Light Co., West Texas Utilities Co. 

21. Southwest Atomic Energy Associates: 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., Arkansas-Mis- 


Co., Kansas Power & Light Co., Louisiana 
Power & Light Co., Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., Missouri Public Service Co., New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc., Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, 
Southwestern Electric Power Co., Western 
Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 

22. Atomic Power Development Associates: 
Alabama Power Co., Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cleveland 


eral Public Utilities Corp., Georgia 

Gulf Power Co., Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., Long Island Lighting 
Co., Metropolitan Edison Co., Mississippi 
Power Co., New Jersey Power & Light Co., 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., Pennsylvania Electric 
Co., Philadelphia Electric Co., Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co., Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Southern - 
Services, Inc., Toledo Edison Co., Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co., Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. 3 


23. East Central Nuclear Group; Appala- 
chian Power Co., Cleveland Electric Hlumi- 
nating Co., Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co., Dayton Power & Light Co., Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Co., Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co., Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Monongahela Power Co., Ohio Edison Co., 
Ohio Power Co., Pennsylvania Power Co., Po- 
tomac Edison Co., Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co,, West Penn Power Co, 

24. Florida West Coast Nuclear Group: 
Florida Power Corp., Florida Power & Light 
Co., Tampa Electric Co. 

25. Rocky Mountain-Pacific Nuclear Re- 
search Group: Arizona Public Service Co., 
California Electric Power Co., Iowa Public 
Service Co., Nevada Power Co., Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Public Service Co. of Colo- 


fornia Edison Co., Utah Power & Light Co. 
Washington Water Power Co. 
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Tase III. Estimate of expenditures by electric utility companies for nuclear power projects } 


in opera’ 
88 and development work, but exclusive. of o 
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Senator Tower Explains the ABC’s of 
Conservatism to a Liberal Texas 
Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the April 
6, 1963, issue of Human Events includes 
an excellent article entitled “Senator 
Tower Explains the ABC’s of Conserva- 
tism to a Liberal Texas Editor.” 

The Senator’s letter to the editor of 
the Texas Observer does a great deal to 
place the issue of liberalism versus con- 
servatism in proper perspective: 

BENATOR Tower EXPLAINS THE ABC's or CON- 
SERVATISM TO A LIBERAL Texas Eprror 


— 


Austin, Ter. 

Dran Ronnie: I am flattered that the 
‘Texas Observer has asked me to do some- 
thing on my fundamental beliefs. In your 
note to me, asking me to do this piece, you 
observed that “* * * our readers have so 
little, substantially, in common with you.” 
However, I am always glad to speak or write 
under critical, as well as favorable circum- 
stances, 

Too, I remember a line from Rudyard Kip- 
ling: “They cannot know England who only 
England know.” Perhaps some exposure to 
an honestly expressed conservative view- 
point may cause some of my liberal friends 
to take better stock of their own positions. 

At the outset, I should note that, too 
often, the doctrinaire liberal or the doc- 
trinaire conservative tends to state his case 
in a manner that would convey the impres- 
sion that he is God, dictating the Ten Com- 
mandments to Moses, I'm as guilty of this 
as anyone. 

So, perhaps I should start with a little 

humility and say that that I am 
aware that I have no monopoly on truth 
and, although political philosophies are 
things to which insincere men may, from 
time to time, repair for the sake of political 
expediency, I will concede the intellectual 
honesty of those who might be properly re- 
garded as the real opinion leaders of the 
Uberal movement. 
LIBERALS POSSESSED OF A MASSIVE CONCETT 


However, it occurs to me that they are 
possessed of a massive conceit. As the at- 
titude toward people low on the socioeco- 
nomic scale on the part of the old Tory 


Democrats of the last century may have 
been condescendingly philanthropic, so, too, 
the attitude of the American 20th century 
so-called liberal is one that sometimes ap- 
pears to border on contempt for the ability 
of people in a society to regulate themselves. 

Liberal intellectuals cling to the ancient 
notion that there must be a ruling elite 
which uses the coercive authority of the 
state as a means of ordering the lives and 
destinies of men, through complete plan- 
ning of the political, economic and social 


processes, 

As I see it, the function of Government is 
to preserve order in society—not to order 
society. 

It is no more accurate to caricature the 
conservative as a bloated, greedy, avaricious 
moneybags, bent on the preservation of 
privilege and the exploitation of the poor, 
than it is to caricature the liberal as a be- 
whiskered, red-eyed, bomb-throwing anar- 
chist. 

that the liberal and the conserv- 
ative have mutually compatible goals: to wit, 
the elevation of the whole condition of man- 
kind, the enhancement of the individual 
dignity of man, consistent with our Judeo- 
Christian system of ethics, morality and hu- 
manity, the difference lies in the a: 
the conservative being Mbertarian, the Hber- 
al, essentially egalitarian. 
GOVERNMENT PLANNING GUESSWORK AT BEST 

In the eyes of the conservative, the liberal 
approach, too often, becomes an end unto it- 
self and is, therefore, destructive of the goal. 
The achievement of complete “equality,” and 
its maintenance, it seems to me, would nec- 
essarily require substantial sacrifice of in- 
dividual liberty and freedom of choice. 

It appears to me the liberals are bent on 
the establishment of a system which would 
marshal the wealth and resources of the 
land and redistribute them in the form of 
welfare benefits and public works. While 
some liberals may not consciously seek the 
establishment of a Socialist state in America, 
I believe that many of the programs they 
advocate establish a trend in that direction. 

In seeking the establishment of a planned 
economy, the liberal apparently fails to take 
into consideration the fact that capitalism, 
or the market-regulated economy, has proved 
to be the most productive system and has 
afforded the highest standard of living. 


It is unproven; it is 
educated guesswork at best, Carried to its 
ultimate, it is necessarily tyrannical in char- 
acter in that it essentially determines what 
will be produced and consumed, at what 
jobs people will work and what compensa- 
tions they will receive. 

A market-regulated economy preserves the 
democracy of the marketplace in which 
people, by the manner in which they spend 


their dollars, in effect determine what goods 
and services will be produced. 

A system in which taxes become confisca- 
tory, in which there is extensive government 
competition with business, or at its worst, 
one in which the means of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange are nationalized, not 
only denies a certain amount of freedom of 
choice, it destroys incentive. 

I am aware that conservatives are very 
often accused of placing property rights be- 
fore human rights. I deny the allegation 
and defy the alleger. I consider that the 
right to own and exploit property for private 
subsistence, or gain, is an essential human 
right. It prevents the citizenry from being 
reduced to a status of complete dependency 
on the government. 

I submit, further, that the honest and 
consistent conservative has equally high re- 
gard for other rights which those of us living 
in an Anglo-Saxon society have grown to 
expect, such as freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly and worship. We believe in elabo- 
rate safeguards for the accused and equality 
in the eyes of the law. 

On that last point, was it Anatole France 
who cynically said, “The law in its majestic 
equality prohibits the rich man from beg- 
ging alms and sleeping under bridges, as well 
as the poor man?“ I don't believe this com- 
ment could characterize our legal and po- 
litical system, as the conservative thinks it 
should be. We do not seek to foster or pre- 
serve privilege. 


INTENSE TAXATION PENALIZES SUCCESS 


Consistent with our notion that govern- 
ment should preserve order in society and 
should foster a climate of freedom and 
growth, we approve such measures as anti- 
trust laws and other legislation designed to 
protect the general citizenry against the un- 
scruplous and the greedy—laws that cre- 
ate a climate of opportunity for all the 
people, regardless of station or origin, In 
short, we seek a sqciety in which all men 
can aspire to be successful and have some 
reasonable chance of realizing that aspira- 
tion. 

We, therefore, resent a system of taxation 
and expenditure that penalizes success and 
encourages indolence, a regulatory system 
that will prevent one segment of the society 
from abusing its economic power—but, at 
the same time, allow, indeed, even encourage 
another segment to abuse its power with 
impunity, 

Conservatives cling to the idea that ours 
is, historically has been, and ought to be a 
classless soclety—-one in which people move 
freely and without prejudice up and dow? 
the socioeconomic ladder. We are right- 
eously, rightfully indignant at those who 
foment class war for political purposes. 

It should be obvious to any but the most 
ignorant that the best interests of the work- 
ing man are closely identified with the 
interests of the proprietors and managers. 


exists, where business prospers, the working 
man prospers also. 
MUST THERE ALWAYS BE ALTERNATIVES? 


Too often, the cry is raised that we are 
“aginners”; we are nonprogressive because 
We oppose programs and proposals which are 
Propounded by the administration. ‘What 
are you for?“ we are asked. 

We are for individual liberty and freedom 
Of choice. We are for a market-regulated 
economy. We are for the responsibilities of 
government devolying on those 

government that are closest to the people. 
We therefore oppose that which is destruc- 
tive of what we are for. 

Being in the minority, it is our duty to 
Oppose that which we consider to be con- 
@ucive to the establishment of dangerous 
trends. When, and if, we succeed to a ma- 
jority position, then we will propound our 
Own programs—then it will be the liberals 
Who have to hazard the accusations of ob- 
Structivism and negativism. 

It is often suggested that we have no al- 
ternatives to the proposals of this adminis- 
ation. Why should we oppose bad pro- 
Posals with programs and proposals that are 
less bad? Must there always be alternatives? 

Well, Ronnie, that about wraps it up. I've 
Probably left out a great deal that I should 
have said; but I hope this will give your 
readers some insight into the conservative 
Mentdlity. Weare not without humane feel- 
ings; we love our children; we support ħu- 
Manitarian causes; we give as generously of 
Our time and energies to the betterment of 
dur communities as the liberals do—perhaps 
more go. 

We do not deny that responsibilities for 
the care of the Indigent, the education of our 
children, and the elevation of the whole state 
at our society, exist. We simply believe that 
they should devolve on the individual, the 
family, the community, the local or State 
government to the maximum degree possible. 

Many thanks to you and the Texas Ob- 
server for giving me this forum. It is a 
tribute to your desire to be fairminded. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun G. Tower, 


Junior ROTC a Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


: OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


ane NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
othe to extend my remarks I include 
Wah an editorial written by Jim 
elch in the Capitol Journal, Salem, 
Oreg., on the junior ROTC program: 
JUNIOR ROTC a WASTE 
2 are sorry that the Defense Department 
Co thrown in the towel in Its effort to get 
agrees to abolish the high school Reserve 
Omoers Training Corps. 
aa sop to congressional pressure was 
ton gned to win influential friends for a more 
Portant measure, the overhaul of the col- 
lege ROTC program. And we'll grant that 
abends the 


re arë more important than the 
nt of the relatively small high 
School program. 

Still, we are sorry that the taxpayers will 
A mne to provide most of the money for 
military training in 255 schools. For it's 
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expensive. to provide servicemen as instruc- 
tors, to say nothing of uniforms and equip- 
ment. And unlike the college program, it ac- 
complishes very little of benefit to the armed 
services. 


After Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara decided to retreat on this relatively 
minor matter, Assistant Secretary Norman 
S. Paul testified Wednesday before a House 
Armed Services subcommittee. He said the 
Pentagon is interested in a program “that 
will develop discipline, leadership, and physi- 
cal conditioning of the high school student,” 
and supports whatever Congress wants to do 
in continuing or even expanding the pro- 
gram. But he warned of possibly excessive 
costs, and suggested a thorough study. 

We disagree with Paul's assertion that the 
Defense Department should be concerned 
with the development of “discipline, leader- 
ship, and physical conditioning.“ of high 
school students, We believe the Pentagon 
should concern itself with training soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, and that this can be 
done most effectively and economically in 
service schools, rather than in high schools. 
Let's leave discipline and leadership to par- 
ents and teachers, and physical conditioning 
to the high school physical education pro- 
gram. 


We believe high school military training 
is expensive and wasteful and has no place 
in the crowded curriculum. 


Commentary From a University 
Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois., Mr. Speaker, 
some writers and speakers have amused 
themselyes and their readers by poking 
fun at certain budget items for research. 
While the titles of these research proj- 
ects may not make sense to the unin- 
formed, Carl W. Larsen, director of pub- 
lic relations at the University of Chicago 
and formerly head of public information 
at the Argonne National Laboratory, has 
interpreted them in terms of their place 
in research affecting the public health. 
I am sure my colleagues will find of in- 
terest and enlightenment, as have I, in 
the following article by Mr. Larsen in 
the Chicago Sun-Times of March 17, 
1963. 

A COMMENTARY From A UNIVERSITY 
CoMMUNITY 
(Editor, Chicago Sun-Times) 

THE ORAL HEALTH OF ICELANDIC PEOPLES 

By the age of 50 most of our population 
loses teeth because of periodontal disease. 
By age 65, almost all the population has 
suffered from this disease. It is painful, 
annoying, disabling and expensive. By 
studying the incidence of -the disease in its 
different manifestations in different peoples, 
with different foods, different climate and 
different customs, we may be in a position 
to make a sizable contribution to the health 
and pocketbook of the average American. 

Avstudy of the oral health of Icelandic 
people was taken by a University of Alabama 
team under the supervision of Dr. Joseph 
F. Volker, dean of the school of dentistry 
and vice president in charge of health affairs. 
Dr. Volker is both a Ph. D. and a D.DS., and 
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before heading the Alabama program was 
dean of the College of Dentistry at Tufts 
University. 

He and his coinvestigators are recognized 
as outstanding scholars and research scien- 
tists, and have been deemed well qualified 
to handle this project. The facilities to carry 


many fa 


relationship of these to the serious problems 
of tooth decay and oral disease. We can 
learn from these studies some of the mech- 
anisms involved in cultural change, related 
to oral problems and possibly how to protect 
our teeth. 

The survey has already produced some sig- 
nificant reports presented at the 
of the International Association for Dental 
Research, March, 1962, and printed in Public 
Health Reports 77:594, 1962. The in 
tors found a higher prevalence of tooth decay 
and gingivitis in children in Iceland than 
in those of other nations. The contrast 
with Alaska was marked. The high rate of 
gingivitis in children was particularly sur- 
prising since periodontal disease in youngs- 
ters has not heretofore been considered a 
significant area of study. If we can deter- 
mine why the gums of smal! children in Ice- 
land show disease when the supporting 
structures of the teeth of those in other 
countries do not, we may have a most im- 
portant clue to the dental problem of our 
own older age groups. 

INVESTIGATION OF INFORMATION CONTAINED 

IN ECHOES 

It is recognized that orientation and loca- 
tion of objects is the greatest detriment to 
useful life among the blind. The ability of 
bats to navigate, avold obstacles, and ap- 
parently detect the form and shape of ob- 
jects, is well developed. A group of investi- 
gators from Arizona has designed a program 
to duplicate or simulate the physical appara- 
tus used by bats în these processes. The re- 
sults of this research might provide some in- 
sight into the way that sensory systems pro- 
vide mental imagery concerned with object 
locations, visualization, and orientation. If 
the device to.simulate the bat echo system 
of location is successful, it could be adapted 
to give the blind greater mobility. 

Other important practical uses of infor- 
mation gained from this kind of research 
relate to civilian and military sonar-type 
devices—in mining and submarine activity 
for instance. 

STUDIES IN SILENT THINKING 


The research on silent thinking is being 


the great problems in the study and treat- 
ment of mental illness is the Inability to 
communicate with the patient because he 18 
unwilling or unable to say what he thinks or 
feels. 


Dr. Maltzman has devised a method for 


In this way the investigator 
hopes to find out some of the ways in which 
the thinking of mentally disturbed persons 
differs from that of normal people. If we 
can obtain this information, we can hope, 
eventually, to devise better methods of treat- 
ment of the mentally ill, 
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RED TUNA AND YELLOW PAT DISEASES IN THE CAT 


This grant is concerned with reducing high 
cholesterol blood levels in the human body. 
Possible agents for accomplishing this reduc- 
tion include certain fatty acids found in 
fish olls, Large amounts of these highly 
unsaturated fatty acids are contained in ma- 
rine fish oils. However, a toxic effect from 
these acids in red tuna has been recognized 
in the cat. 

Yellow fat disease in the cat appears to 
stem from the toxicity of the unsaturated 
fatty acid of the tuna. It is possible that 
the use of antioxidants (substances which 
hinder oxidation) will overcome the toxic 
effects, permitting the fatty acid to be tested 
for its ability to lower cholesterol. Under 
the grant program, several oxidants will be 
tested in an attempt to treat or prevent 
yellow fat disease in experimental animals 
before any recommendation whatsoever is 
made in prescribing fatty acids for the 
human. 

A STEREOTACTIC ATLAS OF THE BEAGLE BRAIN 


In recent years an exact knowledge of the 
brain, and specifically of the location of 
functions within the brain, has assumed very 
great importance. Such knowledge is essen- 
tial to facilitate the surgical treatment of 
such neurological disorders as Parkinson's 
disease and other forms of involuntary move- 
ment. In the past, surgical procedures have 
also been utilized in the treatment of mental 
illness. 


Obviously, the use of such procedures on 
the human patient must be preceded by ani- 
mal experiments, The dog is the most suit- 
able available animal for this type of study. 
However, because of the variety of breeds of 
dogs which are used for this research and 
also because there is tremendous variation 
in the size, shape, and configuration of the 
brain of various species of dogs, it has been 
extremely difficult to develop standardized 
procedures for the study of the brain. It has 
been especially difficult to develop a method 
whereby lesions can be placed with accuracy 
in deeper parts of the brain without the 
destruction of large overlying areas. The 
beagle is a readily available species of dog, 
and because of many years of inbreeding, 
the structure and function of the brain can 
be relied upon. 

The stereotactic atlas of the beagle brain 
consists of a complicated system of cross sec- 
tional diagrams which indicates with accu- 
racy the relationship of each structure within 
the brain to the surface landmarks overlying 
it. Such an atlas is essential to any investi- 
gator who wishes to know, with accuracy, 
the location of a probe, or other instrument 
which is inserted into the substance of the 
brain. 

The sums of money involved in the 
National Institutes of Health grants are rela- 
tively small compared with research grants 
for defense-orlented subjects. One rarely 
reads any editorial questioning of the valid- 
ity of the defense grants, however. In this 
context, your editorial of February 7 brings 
to mind an editorial which appeared in an- 
other important American newspaper, the 
Washington Post, on October 29, 1951, un- 
der the title “Research Grants.” This edi- 
torial said: 

“A few Members of Congress and certain 
elements of the local press have had a good 
deal of fun lately at the expense of the Pub- 
lic Health Service's National Institute of 
Mental Health. It seems that funds amount- 
ing to about $750,000 were recently given out 
for some 58 basic and applied research 
studies, some of which didn’t seem to make 
sense to the critics. We suggest to the Con- 
gressmen and to our colleagues alike that 
it may be very dangerous to ridicule what 
they do not understand. And as an object 


lesson in point, we offer an excerpt from a 


Washington Post editorial—a long, fulminat- 
ing, powerful editorial —of November 2, 1900: 
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Ot all the silly and nonsensical rigama- 
role about yellow fever that has yet found 
its way into print, and there has been enough 
of it to load a fleet, the silliest beyond com- 
pare is to be found in the arguments and 
theorles engendered by the mosquito hy- 
pothesis.’ 

“The editorial demolished the mosquito 
hypothesis which was being investigated at 
the time by a Maj. Walter Reed. On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1901, however, this same Major Reed 
was able to announce conclusive proof that 
mosquitoes were yellow fever carriers. It 
would be hard to estimate the number of 
human lives saved by allowing him to go 
ahead with his ‘silly and nonsensical rigama- 
role.“ 

“Mental illness is dangerously widespread 
in America, and the need for searching study 
of its causes is very great. It is easy—but 
not always sensible—to laugh at some of the 
theories of psychologists and psychiatrists. 
Not many of us are well equipped, however, 
to dismiss them as absurd. The Mental 
Health Institute’s grants are carefully sifted 
by qualified scientists and laymen who have 
no connection with the Government. Per- 
haps it would be best, and safest, to leave 
the determination to them.” 

There may be valid reasons for a debate 
over some National Institutes of Health 
policies and procedures, but this dialog 
should be carried on in an informed and 
sophisticated manner rather than one which 
would poke glib fun at titles of grants for 
research on which the author knows no more 
than the title. It takes time, however, to 
learn about such complex matters, and edi- 
torial writers often are prone to make one- 
factor analyses of multifactor problems and 
events. I wish life were that simple. 

Some of these project titles may sound odd 
to laymen, but they are not really intended 
for the lay public. The titles are devised by 
the scientists themselves, I am told, and are 
designed simply to inform other specialists 
what the research project is about. 

The Midwest at present is undergoing an 
agonizing appraisal of how, when and where 
it can get additional support for research 
and development commitments from both 
private industry and government. Cer- 
tainly, town must make a better effort to 
understand what gown is trying to accom- 
plish, especially when it has much to do with 
the future health of the men and women in 
town. 

I am not suggesting that editorial writers 
abandon fair- and informed comments 
about research activities at universities or in 
hospitals or other academic institutions. 
There is a great need for considerably more 
intelligent and informed discussion about 
such activities. However, before such com- 
ment is made, it seems to me there is a 
responsibility that editorial writers fill their 
intelligence gaps in this increasingly impor- 
tant area of knowledge. 

Sincerely, 
CARL W. LARSEN. 


——— —— 
Accelerated Public Works Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it would be of considerable benefit to all 
concerned with the supplemental appro- 
priation for the accelerated public works 
program to have a concise summary—in 
outline form—of the accomplishments of 
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the program to date. I hope that my col- 
leagues will giye their most thoughful 
attention to these figures, and that they 
will see them not in terms of the adding 
machine, but in terms of the crying 
human need which they so graphically 
convey. I sincerely request that this 
distinguished Chamber will have the 
courage and the compassion to fulfill its 
self-imposed obligation to extend and to 
continue this most vital program. The 
summary follows: 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON ACCELERATED 
Punt Works 

I, ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF APW PROGRAM TO DATE 

A. Allocation of funds as of cutoff date, 
January 24, 1963: $394 million allocated. 
(Retained in contingency reserve: $3.7 mil- 
lion.) 

B. Total projects approved as of January 
24, 1963: 3,756 projects approved. 

C. Effect of accelerated public works on 
unemployment: 

1. Actual on-site employment generated 
since October 13, 1962: 50,000 jobs of 1 year's 
duration. 

2. Estimate of off-site employment stimu- 
lated: for every man put to work by acceler- 
ated public works funds, at least one other 

had a job in a related industry: 50,000 
additional jobs. 
23 employment created: 100,000 jobs 
all. 

D. Distribution of projects and funds: 

1, State and local: 1,582 projects; $289,935,- 
000; 72 percent of funds. 

2. Federal programs: 2,174 projects; $104,- 
065,000; 28 percent of funds. 

E. Distribution of funds by States: 


F- State-by-State distribution of funds ac- 
cording to amount.of grant: 


[in thousands] 
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I. BACKLOG OF ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 
PROJECTS 
A. Projects submitted and waiting to be 
approved: 5,678 projects. 
B. Funds for this backlog: $1,- 
285,735,000. (Approximately $1.3 billion.) 
C. Since December 1962, projects: have 
been submitted at the rate of: $450 million 
Per month, 
NL EYrecrs OF $450 MILIJON ACCRLERATED 
PUBLIC WORKS SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
A. On-site employment to be created: 
55,000 jobs. 
B. Off-site employment to be generated: 
55,000 jobs. 
C. Total employment to be generated 
għ $850 million accelerated public 
ae funds: 210,000 jobs of 1 year's dura- 
D. Would put back to work (approximate- 
): 10 percent of unemployed in distressed 
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Bonneville Now Losing Millions Annu- 
ally—Wants Larger Area in Which To 
Lose More 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr, Speaker, on page 
A1777 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
March 28, 1963, I inserted a copy of a 
letter written to the Secretary of the In- 
terior by Mr. T. E. Roach, president of 
the Idaho Power Co. Mr. Roach’s letter 
quite properly protested the proposal be- 
ing entertained by the Secretary of the 
Interior to extend the Bonneville Power 
Administration electric power marketing 
area into southern Idaho, where the elec- 
tric needs of the area are being well sup- 
plied at reasonable rates by Mr. Roach’s 
company. 

Mr. Roach’s letter to Secretary Udall 
called attention to the fact that the eco- 
nomic condition in Bonneville’s present 
power marketing left much to be desired, 
in comparison with the area in southern 
Idaho served by the Idaho Power Co. 
and other tax paying electric utility com- 
panies. 

The fact that Bonneville is now oper- 
ating at a loss in excess of $15 million 
annually and has predicted it will have 
a shortage of 1,300,000 kilowatts of firm 
power by 1970, should in itself preclude 
any thought of spending up to $100 mil- 
ion of the taxpayers’ money to extend its 
system into an area now being served at 
reasonable rates well below the national 
average. 

Mr. Roach’s letter to Secretary Udall 
referred to critical editorials of news- 
papers published in the Idaho area pro- 
posed to be invaded by Bonneville. The 
following editorial is the first of a series 
which are indicative of southern Idaho’s 
desire to haye none of the subsidized 
Federal power which failed to bring the 
heralded economic utopia to the Bonne- 
ville area. I urge my colleagues. to read 
ica of the series as I present them day 


BPA POLITICAL CLAPTRAP 

Of all the political claptrap which is being 
foisted on Idaho voters this fall, nothing 
ranks higher in plain asinity than the pro- 
posal to include southern Idaho in the area 
served by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

The bait is economics: The rosy-hued 

that’s all southern Idaho needs to 
stimulate its economy; to get up and go 
places, 

We need BPA power just about as much as 
we need two railroads which would, inevi- 
tably, be at each other's throat and result 
in bankrupting both of them. Of course, 
BPA wouldn't go broke; the yers are 
already subsidizing BPA to the tune of about 
$15 million a year. 

If there were any sense whatever to the 
idea that BPA is all southern Idaho needs 
for rapid economic progress and development, 


We'll keep right on doing 
Uncle Sam can be induced to leave us alone. 


A Timely Fable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, a mod- 
ern fable with a strong point to make 
appeared on March 31. The newsletter 
of our able colleague from Texas, Hon. 
Jim Waicxr, offers a subtle, but most ef- 
fective, explanation of one of the most 
controversial transactions of modern - 
times. 

I heartily commend this document to 
my colleagues as enjoyable, enlightening, 
and eloquent literature. 

The article follows: 

A TIMELY FABLE 


Once upon a time, in a fair and bountiful 
land where many animals lived, there stood 
a curious five-sided house. It nestled along- 
side a broad river in a big and majestic city. 

In this house lived a mule, a goat, and a 
falcon. To them the other animals of the 
land had entrusted the job of protecting 
their country from an angry red bear which 
snorted the kind of fire from which the sun 
is made and, on occasion, thumped his shoe 
upon the table. 

The mule, the goat, and the falcon all were 
anxious to protect the land, but among 
themselves they were very quarrelsome. 
Each had his own idea on how to defeat the 
red bear in case he should attack. 

“T shall meet him on the land, and with 
my great mobility and firepower, I shall kick 
him to death,” brayed.the mule, flecking 
u bit of lint from his forest green suit, 

“Tut, tut, there will be no need of that” 
sneered the goat, who was resplendent in his 
dark blue suit with gold stripes. “My 
Specialty is the sea, and if the bear ever 
threatens our shores, I shall butt him right 
out of the water.” 

“Nonsense,” jeered the falcon, proudly dis- 
playing the silver wings on his light blue 
sult. “If the bear should attack, I shall fly 
to his homeland, peck out his eyes and 
destroy his ability to fight.” 

So it went for many years, with the three 
animals incessantly bickering among them- 
selves. 

Nowhere did these arguments cause more 
concern than on a gentle hill which lay 
just across the river. Here lived a great herd 
of donkeys and elephants, Even though 
they themselves were not immune from 
petty jealousies, they realized there was a 
desperate need to eliminate the tumult 
within the great five-sided house. After the 
donkeys had done much braying and the 
elephants had done much trumpeting, they 
decided that another animal should be 
chosen to take complete charge of the oc- 
cupants of the five-sided house. 
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house not far from the hill 
eagle. It was decided to let the eagle choose 
the animal to be in charge of the five-sided 
house, provided, of course, that the donkeys 
and the elephants approved of the eagle's 
choice. 

Many years passed, and several different 
eagles moved in and out of the large white 
house. Each eagle chose an animal to live 
in the five-sided house. Alas, however, the 
mule, the goat, and the falcon never really 
stopped their bickering. They seemed to 
resent every animal that was put in charge 
of them, and each continued to go pretty 
much his own way. 

Finally one day a new eagle moved into 
the large white house. This eagle had some 
very definite ideas about the animal that 
should be put in charge of the five-sided 
house. He wanted a wise, but young, owl. 

It so happened that just such an owl lived 
in a busy city to the west. This owl made 
a living by providing engines to be used in 
crossing narrow inlets on the shore of a 
large lake, the Fjord Motor Co., some animals 
called it. 

The owl consented to take charge of the 
five-sided house, and the animals on the hill 
generally approved. 

“He's very wise,” nodded the donkeys. 

“And he can bring to the house the valu- 
able cost-cutting lessons he learned in private 
enterprise,” trumpeted the elephants. 

Soon after moving into the five-sided house 
the owl discovered that the goat and the 
falcon were planning to buy new swords. 
Separate kinds, of course. 

“Why can't you both buy the same type of 
sword and save money?“ the owl asked. 

“That's quite impossible,” said the goat 
with a patronizing smile. “Yes, quite,” 
agreed the falcon. When the owl asked why, 
the goat tried to explain. 

“You see, my sword is to be used at sea,” 
he said. “I have always bought a sword 
shaped sort of like a T.“ 

“And my sword,” put in the falcon, “is 
to be used for the air and must have some- 
thing of an F shape.” 

The wise young owl pulled a slide rule out 
from under his wing and appeared quite 
thoughtful. “Perhaps an X shaped sword 
might serve you both,” he observed. “We 
could call it the TFX, and it would save a 
billion dollars.” 

Panic gripped the goat and the falcon. 

“It won't work,” cried one. 

It's never been done before,” shrieked the 
other. 

The owl consulted his slide rule again, 
“Nevertheless I think we should try it. Even 
though the TFX might not exactly suit your 
individual preferences, I will promise you 
that it will provide a far better sword than 
either of you now has.” 

Crestfallen and bitter, the goat and the 
falcon left the owi. 

“Whatever shall we do?” cried the goat. 

“We shall march straight to the Hill and 
complain to our friends,” said the 
falcon. “One of the donkeys is a particularly 
close friend of mine.” = 

The goat appeared puzzled. “But aren't 
the elephants and the on the Hill 
also very close friends of the owl?” he asked. 

“They have been,” the falcon gloated. 
But they may change their minds if we tell 
them that the owl is robbing us of an effec- 
tive means of protecting the country, and 
that it would be cheaper and better to build 
two different swords.” 

“But is that true?” demanded the goat. 
“Sure it is,” smirked the falcon, 
and nudging the goat in the ribs. 

it is.” 

Moral: As long as we're going to have an 
owl, we ought to believe in him because he 
seems to be the only one who gives a hoot. 


“Sure 
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The Need for a Central Soil and Water 
Conservation Research Facility in the 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues once 
again to the proposal for soil and water 
research laboratory in Pendleton, Oreg. 

Mr. Floyd Root, chairman of the Ore- 
gon Wheat Commission, is one of the 
most qualified exponents of the labora- 
tory. He knows that the progress of my 
State, the West, and the whole country, 
depends in large measure on the care we 
take to preserve and improve our soil and 
water resources. We cannot hope to do 
this without research. 

Mr. Root's statement for the Agricul- 
ture Appropriations Subcommittee is one 
of the best summaries of the case for the 
Pendleton Research Laboratory I have 
seen. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Tue NEED FOR A CENTRAL SOIL AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION RESEARCH FACILITY IN THE PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST 

Š (By Floyd Root) 

In 1958, in response to a request of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations, the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
pointed a committee which prepared the most 
comprehensive study ever made in the field 
of soil and water conservation research. The 
findings of the committee were published as 
Senate Document No. 59—86th Congress. 
The report documented the need for over $20 
million of additional funds for research 
scientists and engineers, scientific equip- 
ment and facilities, and operating expenses 
to carry on additional research in urgently 
needed soil and water research. 

In the intervening years since the study 
was made, limited progress has been made 
in the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report. To date, ap- 
proximately 20 of the 46 facility or program 
items have been either partially or fully im- 
plemented entailing only about 20 percent of 
the recommended This fact ap- 
pears to be inconsistent with the intent of 
the 86th Congress and President Kennedy’s 
announced concern with the conservation of 
two of our greatest natural resources—soll 
and water. 

The intelligent management and develop- 
ment of these resources will be a major fac- 
tor in our future economic growth, Both 
basic and applied research is needed for the 
solution of problems of soil and water 
conservation. 

The need for a central soil and water re- 
search laboratory in the Pacific Northwest 
wheat area as recommended in Senate Doc- 
ument No. 59 is critical. The Pacific North- 
west and the Columbia Plateau in particular 
present a special problem in water runoff 
and soil erosion not generally found in other 
areas of the United States. 

Here is what happens: 


1. Snow falls on frozen ground. As the 
weather turns warm, the snow melts and 
gradually to cut small rills in the 
cultivated fields. The soil is frozen and can- 
not absorb the water from the melted snow. 
Fifty percent of the annual precipitation of 
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8 to 20 inches occurs during the winter 
months when the ground may be frozen. 

2. Warming weather is often accompanied 
by high intensity rains. The soil is still 
frozen so the volume of water and topsoil 
runoff increases. Soil losses may run as 
high as 150 tons or an average of 1 inch of 
top soil per acre on a 32-percent slope. 
Farming on slopes of 50 percent is not un- 
common in the region. 

3. Large gullies several feet deep are some- 
times formed in a 24-hour runoff period. 

4. The muddy water travels to the sea, 
often talking out bridges, flooding towns 
and cities, 

Why the problem is critical: 

Erosion is no longer solely an agricultural 
problem. Although we deplore the loss of 
highly productive agricultural land, the ef- 
fect on the general economy and well being 
of the people of the United States is also of 
concern: 

1. The inevitable result of eroded land 18 
decreased productivity, leading to higher per 
unit costs and higher food prices to con- 
sumers. 

2. Silt pollution of streams contaminates 
reservoirs and endangers city water supplies. 

3. Deposits of silt in basins behind dams 
decreases irrigation storage capacity, flood 
control capacity, electric power generation 
and recreation value. 

This is what can be done to help solve the 
problem: 

Senate Document No. 59 (p. 160) recom- 
mends construction funds of $425,000 to 
provide office, laboratory, and related capitol 
construction at Pendleton, Oreg. Pro- 
posed operating funds of $285,000 annually 
were indicated to “develop information 
needed for effective field practices to con- 
serve moisture, prevent erosion, and main- 
tain good tilth on the Ritzville and Walla 
Walla soils in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Provision of this facility and operating 
funds would permit a staff of scientists and 
technicians to effectively work on the press- 
ing problems of the area. For example, im- 
proved mechanical and management systems 
could be developed to— 

1. Increase infiltration and storage of 
water on the land. Holding moisture where 
it falls for later use is the ultimate in soil 
and water conservation in dryland areas, 

2. Augment ground water recharge. 

3. Provide water spreading on range land. 

4. Ascertain the value and practicality of 
small catchment basins on cultivated land. 

New knowledge in the above aspects of 
soil and water conservation when applied to 
the land will— 

1. Reduce runoff losses and resultant soll 
erosion. 

2, Lessen sedimentation in reservoirs used 
for municipal water supplies, recreation, 
and storage of irrigation water. 

3. Decrease costly silting of rivers and har- 

4. Conserve surplus waters during spring 
runoff for efficient and economic utilization 
later in the season. 

How the research would be carried out: 

As recommended in Senate Document NO. 
59, the Central Laboratory would be located 
at Pendleton, Oreg. The work would be 
carried out in cooperation with various 
local, State, and Federal agencies, Parts of 
the work would be conducted at existing 
experiment stations away from Pendleton 
such as at Moro, Oreg., and Lind, Wash., 
and on farmer’s fields or other experi- 
mental sites throughout the region in order 
to develop practices which are applicable to 
the varied climatic, soil and topographic 
conditions encountered. 

In summary, research facilities and pro- 
grams are urgently needed at Pendleton tO 
develop methods and techniques to keep the 
limited and poorly distributed precipitation 
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on aproximately 11 million acres of land 
Which will help reduce or spread peak run- 
Of and resultant damaging floods. and 
improve sustained water yields from up- 
Stream watersheds. 
In 1960 the Senate Committee on Ap- 
tions placed the Pendleton facility 
No. 22 on the list of 45 priority items. It is 
now very near the top (second or third of 
the remaining facilities). We strongly urge 
the to continue the policy of im- 
Plementing a few of the top priority projects 


year. 
The Pendleton facility has been endorsed 
by several organizations such as— 
1. The Associations of Soil Conservation 
W. ots in the states of Idaho, Oregon, and 
2. The Wheat Growers Associations in 
©, Oregon, and Washington. 
3. The Area and National Assoctation of 
Soll Conservation Districts. 
4. The National Assotiation of Wheat 


rs, 

We all appreciate the efforts that have 
been made in the past toward implementing 
Senate Document No, 59. We look forward 
to continued progress, 


A Free World Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OFP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Franciscan Message, a monthly magazine 
Published by the Franciscan Fathers of 

, Wis., carried an article in its 
April 1963 issue dealing with the sub- 
of our discriminatory immigration 
laws. Recently I joined many other 
Members of Congress in introducing leg- 
islation to amend our immigration laws 
and this article effectively presents the 
argument. in favor of fair adjustment of 
laws. I insert the article in the 
RD, directing the attention of the 
bers to its vivid description of the 

history of immigration to this country: 

A Frer Wome FAURE 
(By Alice Ogle) 

The Congress of the United States has 
Biven Americans a black eye all over the 
World, 

While it involves itself in major battles, 
Other important issues often get lost. The 

to change the archaic and discrimina- 

tory provisions of our immigration laws is 
One such neglected issue. 

It's not enough to say, “I don't know any- 

about such laws.” Dominican Jerome 

calls noninformation a sin and says 

that a willingness to be informed is part of 

the lay apostolate, that such a willingness 

Can bind together the total dimensions of 

all the problems of the world that are be- 


Chee more and mors: unind: It implies, 


The example of Father Dominique Fire, 
the Belgian Dominican priest who, since 1949, 
ħas made hard-core refugee cases his life's 


to our country; particularly 
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to our country, for not one of us can say he 
hasn't immigrant or refugee roots. 

When anyone shows lack of enthusiasm 
for newcomers to the United States, my hus- 
band talks about his grandparents» “They 
came from Ireland where they had no free- 
dom of religion or education and not even 
freedom from hunger, and they settled along 
the mud flats of the Mississippi River near 
St. Paul, Minn. There they lived in shacks; 
they were squatters. 

“John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, and 
Jim Hull, head of a railroad, made it possible 
for them to leave the religious and economic 
pressures. of the Ireland of that time. 
Grandfather got a job working on the rall- 
road. This family soon had plenty to eat 
and could go to school and to mass with 
complete freedom. 

“Then Italians and Poles began arriving 
from Europe to settle alongside the Irish in 
their shanties, and some of the latter pro- 
tested this invasion. My grandfather would 
shake his head and say How quickly we for- 
get that we all are refugees and descendants 
of refugees. It is not difficult sometimes to 
despise the human race.“ 

Into this country has poured confusion 
of bloods, omegas of peoples, moods of con- 
tinents, melting pots of seas, flavors of 
tongues, yesterdays of martyrs—and the to- 
morrows. It is easy to forget that it isn't one 
nationality or race that made America great, 


but the niagaras of little peoples from ev- 


erywhere, the white gulf streams of Europe, 
the black tidal waves of Africa, the yellow 
neaptides of Asia. 

A La Guardia shaped the cosmos of Man- 
hattan. A Brandeis opened many eyes to our 
Constitution. Madam Kai-shek came here 
and interpreted the Orient. A man named 
Zyak built St. Paul's Cathedral in a forest 
of skyscrapers. And Marian Anderson be- 
witches continents with the talisman of her 
art. To forget that this land is an immense 
forest with loin roots in a hundred lands 
is to be an especially distasteful kind of 
isolationist, 

In the early 1600's, a few colonists came to 
America and touched off a tidal wave of 
migration that became the greatest mass 
movement of people in history. 
pioneers set up colonies of little more than 
100 persons at Plymouth and Jamestown. 
on band of Dutch settled New Amster- 

A few French set up ow al 
the Mississippi River to settle eer Taulat 
ana. A few Swedes settled at Fort Christina, 
Del.. and groups of Spaniards established 
colonies. in the Southwest and Florida. And 
each colony set up its own standards for the 
selection. of immigrants. Policies varied 
during this early period. 

There were no Federal laws ad- 
mission of aliens, however, until 1798 when 
the Alien Act was passed. It empowered the 
President to order any alien deemed danger- 
ous to this country to depart from the 
United States—but the law expired after 


2 years. 

In 1882 the first general immigration 
statute was enacted, an act that provided 
for a head tax of 50 cents and barred admis- 
sion into the country of persons likely to 
become public charges, convicts, and mental 
incompetents. Congress passed the Chinese 
Exclusion Act in 1882, marking the beginning 
of anti-Chinese legislation. There were 200,- 
000 Chinese in the country when the Exclu- 
sion Act was passed. They had come because 
of a famine in the Canton region of China 
to find employment in California mining 
camps. 

Statistics are dull, but in order to get the 
true picture of the melting pot that 18 
America it is necessary to know at least some 
of the history of immigration. 

Between 1881 and 1920, 2 ½ million aliens 
were admitted for permanent residence. 
Nearly 90 percent came from Europe. 
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The peak of immigration, reached during 
the years 1905. to 1914, amounted to over 10 
million immigrants, arriving in waves of a 
million or more in most of these years. Then 
came World War I, and travel difficulties ac- 
counted for a decline in immigration during 
the war years. After 1919, however, it in- 
creased again—but. with a shift in the origins 
of immigrants. 

Whereas 80 percent of the European immi- 
grants had been coming from western and 
northern Europe, now there began a large 
movement to the United States from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. Millions came from 
Italy and Austria-Hungary and from Russia. 
They came because of famine or religious or 
political oppression, just as the Irish, Eng- 
lish, and Germans had come earlier—and 
many of whom now resented invasion of peo- 
ple not of their origins. 

Changes in our immigration laws were 
made to admit certain allens as nonquota 
immigrants, people from Canada, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic,. Haiti, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, and other South American 
nations.. The laws included husbands, wives, 
and children, There was then no separation 
of families. $ 

In 1943 Chinese immigrants were declared 
eligible for naturalization; and in 1945, the 
War Brides Act was passed, making it pos- 
sible for nearly 115,000 brides and 4,669 chil- 
dren to come into this country under this 
act, And then a new Kind of immigrant was 
born: the displaced person. 

The highly humane displaced Persons Act 
was passed by Congress in June 1948, allow- 
ing over 400,000 visas for DP's. Then a Fed- 
eral agency, the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion, was established to administer this law, 

For a time, refugees from slave nations 
came by the thousands, sometimes to be 

with great enthusiasm by Americans 
on their arrival, for there was a kind of free- 
world spirit for awhile. But in 1952, the 
controversial McCarran-Walter Act became 
law, one designed to repeal all im- 
migration and nationality laws and revise 
and codify all such laws: 

Total annual immigration quotas re- 
mained substantially the same as before. 
However, the first 50 percent (first pref- 
erence) of the quota was reserved to cer- 
tain highly skilled or educated persons 
whose immigration would benefit the United 
States considerably. Second preference was 
given to alien parents of US. citizens, and to 
spouses or children of some aliens (how the 
selection is made has never been clear to 
the ordinary citizen) who had been admitted 
as immigrants. Some close relatives of U.S. 
citizens were given fourth preference under 
the act, and remaining quota numbers for 
each country were given to persons not eli- 
gible to apply under any previous provision. 

That's the way the law reads. The fact 
that it splits families and refuses entry very 
often to persons who have waited a miser- 
ably long time led Eugene Lyons, a Reader's 
Digest editor, to call the law the half-open 
door.” It has caused U.S. bishops to ask, 
“Are we doing all we can to help the refugee 
and displaced person? Are our laws suf- 
ciently compassionate? Are we sufficiently 
sensitive to problems such as reuniting fam- 
ilies or providing homes for orphan children 
of other lands?“ Dwight D. Eisenhower once 
called the McCarran-Walter Act niggardly. 

No one can forget how the problem was 
met in 1956, when nearly 200,000 Hungarians 

unsuccessful 


What followed then showed that an somes 


relaxed. 
had given permanent asylum to more than 
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140,000 escapees from Hungary. Within 1 
year, only about 20,000 still remained unset- 
tied. The problem had been diminished to 
manageable size. In short compassion and 
generosity for once preyailed over pettifog- 
ging caution. 

Meanwhile, there was a sad byproduct of 
this preoccupation with Hungarians: an all 
but total eclipse of interest in earlier re- 
fugees from other Iron Curtain countries 
occurred. Men and women who had grown 
old and sick waiting in refugee camps for 
a chance to emigrate heard in bewilderment 
about the way Hungarians were whisked off 
to new homes. “Why?” they asked. “Why 
not us too?” Haven't we also given up every- 
thing for freedom?” 

Actually, the Hungarian operation proved 
that the refugee problem can be solved. “It 
needs only to be tackled on the same inter- 
national scale and in the same us 
spirit,” says Lyons. This senior editor of 
Reader's Digest is an expert on communism; 
and it was from his interest in the evils of 
Red despotism that his concern for people 
who struggle to escape it derived. He says 
that “senseless restrictions and bureaucratic 
flypaper account for a large proportion of 
unsettled thousands in other lands. Screen- 
ing to weed out the undeserving and sub- 
versive is unavoidable, of course. But, 
unhappily, the rules and procedures are not 
uniform, and the refugee has little notion of 
his rights. Scared and anxious, he may lie or 
make mistakes in answering questions, then 
find himself helplessly—and sometimes last- 
ingly—bound in redtape.” 

He has vast praise for such organizations 
as the United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees and the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, whose task 
it is to find transport for all types of emi- 
grants, as well as the U.S. escapee program 
under the State Department. The U.S. es- 
capee program has interpreted its mandate 
liberally to make the outstanding contribu- 
tion in both political and human terms. It 
does not itself engage in welfare activities 
but channels its aid through private organi- 
zations such as the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and other benevolent 
groups.” 

In a Rumanian novel about DP’s, “The 
25th Hour,” by C. V. Gheorghiu, one of the 
book's characters says, “When we shall no 
longer be mere numbers, categories and sta- 
tistics, but men, unique and irreplaceable 
in our individuality, then only will our hu- 
manity be restored." This is the soul of 
the refugee challenge. 

There would be no America without im- 
migrants, many of them escapees from op- 
pression of earlier times. The story of what 
they accomplished is one of the most amaz- 
ing and inspiring stories ever written. They 
came and hewed forests, drained swamps, 
Prepared soil for cultivation. They leveled 
roadbeds, laid ties and drove spikes into nar- 
row bands of steel to link the new West with 
the developing industries in the East. 

They bored into the bowels of the earth 
ey swayed dangerously on tall steel 
to create immense factories and huge 
wellings. Voices of every land merged 
the roar of flying shuttles, whirling 

clanging levers. They swarmed 
to unload ships and toiled in 
to help move the products of 
of their own countrymen. They 
these products over store counters in 
countless stores and shops. Women, and 
even young children, from across the seas 
have served long hours in sweatshops or in 
plecework in dimly lit tenements. Without 
these people, there would be no American 
Prosperity—and no America. 

Dr. Thomas Dooley told Americans over 
and over again that “there are few employed 
Amerieans whose lot is not incomparably 
better than that of the overwhelming major- 
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ity of workers In the rest of the world. When 
we realize that a great portion of the world’s 
population goes to bed hungry each night 
and preventable disease is endemic in whole 
countries, we know our sacrifices are rela- 
tively minor.” 

They are nearly too small to consider when 
seen against the problems of men, women, 
and children who live in minimal decency 
while waiting endlessly for permission to 
achieve refugee status. Desperate fugitives 
irom communism dream of freedom, a dream 
that too often finally dissolves in the night- 
mare of a smelly overcrowded compound of 
misery. Father Pire’s experiences have made 
the world aware of this injustice, a world 
that seems to be largely uncaring. 

There are words, uttered centuries ago, 
that should awaken consciences even in the 
chambers of the U.S, Congress where laws are 
made or changed: 

“I was thirsty and you gave Me to drink; 

“I was a stranger and you took Me in; 
naked and you covered Me; sick and you 
visited Me; 

“I was in prison and you came to Me. 

“Amen I say to you, as long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of My brethren, 
you did it for Me" (Matthew 25: 35-40). 


The 65th Anniversary of the Blowing Up 
of the Battleship “Maine” and of the 
War With Spain 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the annual occasion on which I 
reach out with the hope, and somehow 
the faith, that I am talking to history. 

No greater disservice ever has been 
done the image of our country in our own 
eyes, as well as the eyes of the world, 
as that rendered by some modern writ- 
ers in their treatment of the War with 
Spain, which was triggered by the blow- 
ing up of the battleship Maine in the 
3 r of Savana 65 years ago on Friday 


They misinterpret the motivations and 
the events of a earlier period of old- 
fashioned American patriotism and a 
war of pure idealism. I have no per- 
sonal quarrel with them, any more than 
I have with fine and beautiful ladies who 
conform to changing dress vogues even 
when the current styles in their indi- 
vidual cases might not enhance their own 
types of beauty. 

In 1898 most American women were 
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spirit of 1898, when America moved for- 

ward in a war of unselfish idealism to 

meet its rendezvous with destiny, by his- 

terians born years after the event? 
SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Mr, Speaker, I have said that in my 
remarks today, as well as the remarks 
I have made every year in this historic 
Chamber since first I was elected to the 
Congress, I have the hope, and somehow 
the faith, that I am speaking to history. 
I am thinking of the researchers who 
will come, long after all of us have played 
our parts and are gone, to the Library 
of Congress and will browse over the 
printed volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I am thinking of the time, far 
away perhaps, when in the perspective 
and evaluation of history the 50-year 
period beginning with the War with 
Spain, then a period of peace and mus- 
cle flexing, and World War I, then an- 


other period of peace and preparation, 


and World War II, all this as the 50-year 
war that ushered in the golden centuries 
of American world leadership. 

WAR OF PURE IDEALISM 


I want to set the record straight for 
these researchers. The commencement 
of this cycle of half a century. that 
changed the world more drastically than 
any material cycle of events in history 
was the War with Spain. It was a war of 
pure idealism. It was the only war in 
history fought entirely, as far as the 
United States was concerned, by volun- 
teers. It was fought on land and sea 
in the Pacific and the Atlantic. On land 
it was fought by green troops, inade- 
quately equipped, with food unfit for 
human consumption and practically no 
medicine. Against these staggering odds, 
the war on land and sea in the Pacific 
and the Atlantic was fought and won in 
7 months. 

No war in the history of the world in 
comparable time accomplished so much 
for freedom and mankind. It started a 
chain of dynamic events that changed 
the political face of the universe and 
carried every human being in the world 
forward in his eternal quest for a higher 
a of human contentment and dig- 

It was a war of idealism. The “Spirit 
of 1898” was an expression of old-fash- 
ioned American patriotism, of faith in 
God and country. It was a rededication 
of all the American people, in cities and 
hamlets and on the farms, to the pledge 
of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence of their “lives and fortunes 
and sacred honor.” It was proclaimed 
and waged and terminated in the finest 
spirit of self-abnegation ever shown in 
all recorded history. 

VANQUISHED SPAIN HELPED To ITS FEET 


What nation in all history has ac- 
corded to a crushed and beaten foe, 
stripped forever of its once-proud world 
power, its day of glory ended and poverty 
at home eating at its vitals, the compas- 
sion that the United States showed to 
Spain? Instead of demanding war in- 
demnity to cover the cost of the war that 
we had won, the United States actually 
helped the vanquished Spain to get back 
on its feet to care for its own impover- 
ished people. 
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To the peoples of Puerto Rico, liber- 
ated from the enslavement of colonial- 
ism, the United States gave vast sums of 
Money, by the standards of that period, 
to tide them over a devastating famine. 

To the brave soldiers of Cuba, who 

had waged a war for liberation 
against overwhelming odds until Ameri- 
Can soldiers joined them as comrades in 
freedom’s fight, the United States gave 
ral payments in money with which 
to buy the tools of agriculture to rebuild 
the shattered economy of their beloved 
Country. The United States gave to 
Cuba, freely, unconditionally, and with 
Our blessing and good wishes, the inde- 
Pendence as a sovereign nation that long 
had been the dream of every Cuban 
heart. 

To the Philippines ve sent the cream 
of our youth to serve in all the remote 
Corners of the island as schoolteachers 

the stout foundations in educa- 
tion of popular government as they had 
been laid in our own country. No other 
Nation in all the recorded history of 
Mankind, left by a war that it had won 
in possession of such rich territories, 
Wrested from the enemy, abstained as 
did the United States from taking 1 
acre for itself or 1 cent of tribute and 
poured out its wealth in money, 
sweat, toil, and sacrifice for human bet- 
ent in a spirit of pure idealism. 
LAW OF POLITICAL GRAVITATION 


The women of 1898 were not ashamed 
of the homemade dresses they wore. The 
Men of 1898 were not ashamed of their 
Simple honest faith in their country, 
their idealism, and their indoctrination 
With good old-fashioned patriotism. 

No generation can be reconstructed on 

customs, the conditions and the 
Mores of a later generation. The his- 
who find permanent place in the 
World’s literature first have reached ma- 
turity in a realization of this eternal 
truth. 

The law of gravitation has a political 
as well as physical impact. It is mani- 
fest in the rise and fall of empires, of 

es, of world powers if we read the 
histories of those departed eras with the 
Suiding thought to our interpretation 
that all life is change and the flower of 
Spring has the destiny ahead of develop- 
Ment into the fruit or vegetable of the 
te summer or the autumn. In no lesser 
ement young nations, the prod- 

ucts of ever-changing conditions, are 
wn on to their destinies by the pull 

of the law of g political gravitation that 
as yet we have not charted and recog- 
nize only in its dim outlines. i 

On my study missions to Africa I sense 
in the faces and the voices, not only of 
those of education and training in lead- 
ership, but of the unlettered masses as 
Well, clear evidence of a pull of political 
fanvitation somewhat comparable, I 

ey, to that experienced by our early 
Americans. 

In 1898 the term “manifest destiny” 
Was still in popular usage. In this gen- 
eration it is a term in disfavor. In 1963, 
When we have become the most power- 

nation of the free world, we speak 

ly of “world responsibility.” We 

are what we are, and ours is a position of 
&rave responsibility. Our use of words 
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and phraseology must be realistic and 
exact. 
IN 1898 WE WERE WHAT WE WERE TO BE 


In 1898 we were, in the minds of our 
people, what we were to be. We were 
as the blossoming buds of spring that 
were to be the fruit and the vegetables of 
late summer and autum. 

A new era was opening. There was 
to be a half century of alternate war 
and peace from which the United States 
was to emerge with the awesome chal- 
lenge of leading in the task of rebuilding 
a world of freedom, and understanding 
and human dignity. 

To say that the Americans of 1898 were 
conscious of events to happen, and that 
their thinking and their actions were 
charted by the blueprints of the future, 
would be sheer recklessness. I mean no 
such implication. 

I do respectfully maintain, however, 
that among them was a strong com- 
pelling sense of what our country was to 
be, that they gave expression to this 
innate sense when they used such terms 
as “manifest destiny,” and when they 
went to war with Spain, still at the time 
of declaration of war regarded as one of 
the great world powers. 

It was the pull of the law of gravita- 
tion, as potent, as eternal, in its political 
as in physical manifestations. 

In an humble effort to recapture for 
our Nation the spirit of 1898 and to 
quiet the confusion that has come from 
the attempt to reconstruct the era on 
the manners, customs, and mores of 1963, 
I shall now address myself to what are 
the most commonly circulated libels on 
the war with Spain. 

LIBEL NO. 1 


It was the unwanted war. That is 
libel No. 1. The fact is that war was 
declared by the Congress, without a dis- 
senting vote, and not a single Member 
of the Congress was defeated at the next 
election because of that vote. 

On April 25, 1898, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 10086 by voice and 
the Senate passed the resolution by una- 
nimity. H.R. 10086 declared that “war 
exists between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of Spain, and 
the same is hereby declared to exist, and 
that war has existed since the 21st day 
of April A.D. 1898, including said day, 
between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Spain.” It directed 
and empowered the President of the 
United States “to use the entire land 
and naval forces of the United States, 
and to call into active service of the 
United States the militia of the several 
States to such extent as may be neces- 
sary to carry this action into effect.” 

I would be the first to admit that all 
wars have been unwanted, in the sense 
that mothers and fathers in all genera- 
tions, I am sure, would have preferred 
the paths of peace for their children. 
With the benefit of hindsight, possibly 
many wars could have been avoided. 
There are so many “ifs” in history. 

But, to single out the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the most idealistic and unself- 
ish armed conflict in our national his- 
tory, as the unwanted war, as though all 
others were the legitimate and welcomed 
children of our national historical family 
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and it alone was the unnatural and un- 
wanted child, is the most unjustifiable of 
Übels. 

MCKINLEY AND LINCOLN 


Many wars might have been averted if 
there had been the advantage of hind- 
sight, and in our eternal quest for a per- 
manent peace, a goal I have the faith 
some day will be reached, I think a useful 
purpose is served in reviewing the cir- 
cumstances that preceeded the reaching 
of the point of no return in the armed 
conflicts of the past. What I object to 
is the singling out of our war with Spain. 

President McKinley was a man of 
peace, more interested and better versed 
in the tariffs governing the trade of the 
world than in the international tensions 
that menace international amity. It is, 
however, unfair to his memory to sug- 
gest that he was pulled into the -war 
with Spain against his own judgment and 
convictions by a tide of emotions and 
of pressures. 

President Abraham Lincoln was a man 
of peace, and until the last moment be- 
fore the point of no return, he had hoped 
that the terrible years of civil war to 
follow would be averted. 

National judgments that lead a rep- 
resentative democracy to the grim trag- 
edy of war come from an interpretation 
by the executive and the Congress of 
the will of the people. They represent 
in the final analysis the meeting of many 
minds of varying approaches and tests 
of evaluation. 

Much is made in a recent scholarly 
work on the war with Spain of the belief 
in the mind of our minister to Spain 
at the time that Spain was on the verge 
of departing from Cuba, was even willing 
to give the island over to annexation by 
the United States. 

Chamberlain, when he returned to 
England, was filled with the peaceful in- 
tentions of Hitler. Human nature, frail 
and imperfect as it is, can fail both in 
excessive caution and excessive lack of 
caution. 

ON AUGUST 1, 1898, THE WAR WAS OVER 


What should be noted in the recital of 
Spain's reported willingness to quit its 
colonial hold on Cuba, without a fight or 
a murmur, is that the alleged date of 
the turnover was set at August 1, 1898. 
I was at Santiago de Cuba on July 17, 
1898. I had been there since shortly af- 
ter mid-June of 1898. On July 17, 1898— 
the date of the armistic—the fighting 
was over, the war had been won, and 
Cuba indeed was free. This was 2 
weeks earlier than August 1, 1898. It is 
quite possible, even probable, that as 
early as July 1, 1898, when the Spanish 
fleet at Santiago was sunk and the Span- 
ish army crushed, that Spain was willing 
to release its hold on Cuba. The war al- 
ready had been won by the United States. 

LIBEL NO. 2 


It was Hearst’s war. That is libel No. 
2. It is pure nonsense. Hearst was a 
colorful young newspaper publisher of 
the period, and his newspapers did print 
dramatic and colorful reports of condi- 
tions in Cuba and, after the sinking of 
the Maine, of the angry indignation of 
the American people in the cities, the 
hamlets, on the farms, everywhere. 
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American newspapers, including the 
highly respected New York Times, gave 
full coverage to the events leading up 
to World War I and World War II. I 
have never heard anyone say that World 
War I and World War II were brought on 
by the newspapers. 

I was 15 when war was declared, still 
15 when I left the sophomore class in 
high school to enlist. I became 16 a few 
days thereafter. Young as I was, I was 
in a much better spot to know the tem- 
per of the American people at that time 
than those who were born years later. 

Seven of my high school classmates 
joined with me in volunteering as 
soldiers, and we landed in Cuba together 
after only a few weeks training to fight 
for what we, our parents at home and 
the American people as a whole, thought 
was a noble war of liberation. 

When our company entrained at Ben- 
ton Harbor in Michigan as we left for 
the fighting front it seemed to me that 
everybody had turned out to see us off. 
There were the same crowds at all the 
stops. When we returned from Cuba 
after the campaign the crowds were even 
larger, if that were possible. 

I do not think that a boy of 16 is likely 
to misjudge the emotion and the senti- 
ment that are unveiled in his presence. 
When I read that someone, attempting 
to reconstruct the spirit of 1898 half a 
century later, charges that the War with 
Spain was brought on by a newspaper 
I think back to those faces, those cheers, 
and those prayers of American men and 
women, in towns and in country places. 

Most of them had never seen a New 
York newspaper. In 1898 no newspaper 
had a circulation of any considerable 
size. The Benton Harbor News-Palla- 
dium covered the community where I was 
attending high school. Perhaps 30 or 
40 copies of the Tribune and other Chi- 
cago newspapers came in; none from New 
York. Newspapers with circulations 
reaching a million and more came many 
years later. There were one or two pe- 
riodicals, with subscription rates as low 
as 10 cents a year, with great national 
circulations, but they did not go in for 
news. 

To charge that the generation of 1898 
was duped by journalistic warmongers is 
an indictment of that generation; of 
which I and my parents were parts, that 
Iresent. 

LIBEL NO. 3—CLOSE TO TREASON 


It was a war of imperialism. This is 
libel No. 3 and one that comes close to 
treason. It is based upon the thin rea- 
soning that at a later period when the 
disposition of the Philippines figured in 
an American political campaign and the 
cry of imperialism was raised against.a 
relatively small minority of the Ameri- 
can people who favored hanging onto 
the Philippines. 

But to say that at the time of the sink- 
ing of the Maine 65 years ago last 
Friday, or at the time of the declaration 
of war on April 25, 1898, lust for power 
or territory or any selfish gain of any 
nature whatsoever was a factor, even of 
the most minor sort, in the making of 
our national judgment is to participate 
in a totally unjustified downgrading of 
our country that merits the condemna- 
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tion of all thoughtful and patriotic 
Americans. 
HONORING THE MEMORY OF THE “MAINE'S” 
HEORIC DEAD 

A war that brought so much to the 
world, that ushered in events that 
changed the life of every human being, 
that cost the United States so much in 
money and in men, and for the waging 
and winning of which the United States 
neither asked nor received one cent or 
one acre, was one of the great epochal 
adventures in pure unselfish idealism in 
the long story of mankind. It reflects 
the true image of Uncle Sam. 

Future generations can honor the 
memory of the 266 American heroes who 
died with the Maine 65 years ago in no 
better way than by protecting and pre- 
serving that image. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken in defense 
of the generation of my boyhood. It 
was a generation of good and noble peo- 
ple. It was a generation of simple living 
and honest thinking men and women. 
It was a generation of idealists, in the 
finest expression of that idealism that 
gives purpose and direction to human 
ends. 

I am grateful to the younger Members 
of this historic body most of them veter- 
ans of World War I or of World War II, 
many with outstanding combat records 
of which they never speak. From the 
bottom of my heart I thank them for 
their gracious understanding and even 
kindly treatment of the last veteran of 
the war with Spain in the Congress of 
the United States. 

As long as Providence and the support 
of my constituents permit me to remain 
in the Congress I shall continue annually 
on the anniversary of the sinking of the 
Maine to do all within my humble power 
to set the record straight on the war with 
Spain for succeeding generations. 


Remarks by Mayor Robert F. Wagner at 
Democratic State Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a speech made by the Honorable Robert 
F. Wagner, the great mayor of the great 
city of New York on March 28, 1963, the 
occasion being the Democratic State din- 
ner held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in 
Hartford, Conn. . 

I insert this because of the cogent re- 
marks of our mayor dealing with some 
of the current problems of legislation 
facing the responsible authorities in this 
country: 

REMARKS BY Mayor ROBERT F, WAGNER AT 
DEMOCRATIC STATE DINNER, STATLER-HILTON 
HOTEL, HARTFORD, CONN, Marcu 28, 1963 
I feel at home here, I certainly ought to. 

I live and work not too far from here, and 

I know that some of you, at least, go to 

work in the same city where I do mine. 


April 8 

I want you to know that I have had the 
commuters here in mind during these tough 
weeks of mediating the newspaper strike. I 
wanted the commuters to have their regular 
morning and evening reading matters for 
that train ride on the New Haven. That ride 
is tough enough, they tell me; but without 
the Times, the News, the Mirror, or the 
Herald-Tribune in the morning, and the 
Post or the Journal or the World-Telegram 
in the evening, time must have really hung 
heavy for many of them. 

We, in New York City, have made some 
interesting discoveries during these weeks. 
We have discovered, among other publica- 
tions, the Hartford Courant and the New 
Haven Register. That didn't help the Dem- 
ocratic Party of New York much, either. 
Some New Yorkers have even discovered that 
books as well as newspapers can be read on 
the subways. More seriously, New York City 
has discovered how important the metropoll- 
tan press really is to the city’s economy and 
cultural life, too. 

Perhaps even more important is the fact 
that the absence of the great newspapers of 
our city has deprived many of our citizens 
and yours, too, of a sense of contact and in- 
volvement in the affairs of our country and 
the world. 

I said a moment ago that I felt quite at 
home here in Connecticut. That dates back. 
I went through college and law school not 
far from here—in New Haven, that is. And 
I married a Connecticut girl whose family 
still lives here. Today I feel almost as much 
at home in Connecticut as I do in the Bronx 
or even in Brooklyn. 

Now let me say that we of New York City 
are not only close to Connecticut geograph- 
ically, but also politically. We are for the 
same things and against the same things. 

There are some differences. While we have 
more people, you have more Senators—at 
least more Democratic Senators. And at this 
time, I want to express my personal tribute 
and that of the Democrats of New York City 
to those two men of stature and eminence 
who proudly and capably represent the State 
of Connecticut in the U.S. Senate—Tom Dopp 
and ABE RIBICOFF, 

I know of no State which can boast a finer 
brace of Democrats and Americans—both of 
whom indicate clearly that their contribu- 
tion to American government is only in its 
beginnings. 

But Connecticut's impact upon the af- 
fairs of the Nation is not reserved just to 
those two men. They are only half the big 
four of Connecticut's Democratic Party lead- 
ership. 

Your Governor, your first citizen, combines 
statesmanship with commonsense and polit- 
ical know-how with ways of good govern- 
ment. New York City salues you, Governor 
John Dempsey. 

You have also produced the Nation's finest 
organization leader—a political genius, if 
ever there was one—a very good friend—a 
truly dedicated Democrat, who is known 
more for his deeds than his words, National 
Chairman John Balley. 

One of the greatest tributes to John Bail- 
ey, and to the Democratic Party of this 
State, and finally to Connecticut, herself, is 
the very richness and variety of this State’s 
contribution to the leadership of America 
during these years of trial and decision. I 
am thinking of men like the late, great Brian 
McMahon, and among those currently on the 
scene, Chester Bowles and Bill Benton. 

There are also your fine Democratic mayors, 
whom I know intimately from working with 
them, some of them over many years. Typi- 
cal of your mayors is my brilliant colleague, 
a man of national stature, my good friend 
Dick Lee, of New Haven, who succeeded me 
as President of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 

There are also your fine Congresemen, and 
your State legislators and other State offi- 
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cials. We, in New York, take our hats off 
to the Democratic Party of this State, which 
has made all this possible. 

As I said, we New York Democrats and 
you Connecticut Democrats have much in 
Common. We are fighters—among ourselves, 
when we aren't fighting Republicans. 

This year, with no statewide election sched- 
uled, we are keeping in trim the usual way. 
But next year, I know that we will all be 
On target together, and that target will be 
the Republican candidate for President. And 
my guess is that we can already guess pretty 
accurately who that candidate is going to 
be—the Republican candidate, I mean. He 
is the Governor of a State no far from here— 
in fact, I pay my State taxes and my license 
fees to him. 

I have heard it said that the Republican 
Party nationally is not in very good shape, 
relatively speaking, This is relatively true. 

The simple reason for this is that the 

tic administration, under the vig- 
Orous, driving and imaginative leadership of 
President John F. Kennedy, is truly refiect- 
ing the will and desire of the American 
People for action and forward movement. 

The Republican Party, on the other hand, 
is, in my judgment, a truly bankrupt party. 
It is bankrupt in ideas. It is bankrupt in 
ideals. It is bankrupt in both principles and 


The Republican Party is against—it is 
against everything. It is against progress. 
It is against doing anything positive or con- 
Structive to solve the problems of the Nation. 

It is against medicare, for the aged. It is 
against the youth opportunities bill, for the 


The Republicans are against trade expan- 
sion. They are also against foreign aid— 
and, of course, against the United Nations, 

They are for invading Cuba, but they are 
also for massive cuts in our military budget. 

We have a Republican Senator from our 

te—I am sorry to say—who is ready, will- 

and anxious to fight a small war in the 
Caribbean. He has his own intelligence sery- 
ice as well as his own weekly radio program. 
I would say that he is better at the latter 
than he is with the former. I just cite him 
because he is a Republican case in point. 

Of course, I am a Democrat and the mayor 
of New York City, and I am satisfied to let 

ent John F. Kennedy and Secretary 
run the foreign policy of the United 
tes. 


I suppose I am a little strange that way. 

But I am concerned, and very deeply con- 
cerned, over some of those problems of our 
Country with whose manifestations I must 

as mayor, from day to day—problems 
urgently call for action—for Federal 
and State action—for concerted and coopera- 
© action at all levels of government, to 
Meet the gathering crisis. I say crisis. I 
do not use the word lightly. I mean the 
Situation being brought about by the mass 
Migration of Americans from farms and rural 
areas into our urban areas. This movement 
Occurred and is occuring all over the 
country, but especially from the South, and 
in the case of New York, from Puerto Rico. 
hasten to emphasize, however, that this 
isn't simply a New York phenomenon; it is 
a national phenomenon—the phenomenon 
Called urbanization. 
yo the so-called metropolitan area of New 
Ork City, there now live 15 million people. 
ty years from now that number will be 
25 million. Only 10 years from now 80 per- 
dent of the people of the United States will 
living in citles. Most of Connecticut will 
either urban or suburban. 

As I need not tell anybody here, the prob- 
lems of urban living and urban government 
We growing at lightning speed. The costs 
ot Government are leaping upward with 
Blant steps, 

We need to find some way or ways of mak- 

increased headway in regard to mass 
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transportation, to air pollution, and water 
pollution * * * to the growing problems of 
traffic, of security against crime and fire, of 
juvenile delinquency. At the same time, we 
must find ways and means of reducing the 
cost, of introducing new efficiencies and 
greater measures of cooperation. This is a 
must if the cost of local government is to be 
kept within manageable proportions. 

To take the first steps toward the solution 
of these problems, President Kennedy last 
year proposed the creation of a Department 
of Urban Affairs, whose chief operating con- 
cern would be community planning, urban 
renewal, and housing. 

This critically important undertaking was 
extensively debated, extensively fought over, 
and then defeated. Who defeated it? Of 
course, the Republicans. The proposal was 
defeated in the House. The Republicans 
cast 166 votes that day, of which 153 were 
cast against the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs, and against the interests of all 
the millions of people who live in the cities 
and in urban areas. 

Only 10 percent of the people of this 
country live on farms today. Yet we have a 
Department of Agriculture whose annual 
budget is the largest of any Department in 
the Federal Government, other than the De- 
fense Department. I do not begrudge the 
farmers the guidance, and support which the 
Federal Government gives them. But I do 
deeply resent the fact that Republicans re- 
presenting rural constituencies joined with 
Republicans representing city people to vote 
down the proposition that the cities, too, 
have a right to be represented at the Cabinet 
table in Washington. 

The Republicans must be brought to ac- 
count for this. 

I would say the same thing about the pro- 
posal for Federal aid to mass transportation. 
That legislation is now pending on the Sen- 
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The same is true of the youth opportuni- 
ties bill which is likewise pending before the 
Senate. This legislation has great possibili- 
ties for the war against juvenile delinquency. 

This bill—the youth opportunities bill— 
marks out a crucial sector of the new fron- 
tier—a sector on which we are, in fact, falling 
back on and on which attack and forward 
movement are critically necessary. 

I refer to the vast increase in unemploy- 
ment among the young and especially the 
young who lack vocational skills. 

The young make up one-third of the 
unemployed of the Nation. Of the more 
than one-half million unemployed in New 
York State at the end of last month, more 
than 50 percent were classed as either un- 
skilled or semiskilled. 

It is our projection for New York City that 
during the next 10 years while there will be 
a 20-percent increase in job opportunities for 
skilled workers, there will be a 19-percent 
decrease in jobs for the unskilled. 

Most tragic of all is the prospect for the 
young who are members of minority groups. 
Crushed between unemployment and lack 
of skills on the one hand, and discrimi- 
nation on the other, many of them are in- 
evitably drawn into the dark corridors of 
crime—unless they can be rescued. 

Action must be taken by Government 
through such measures as the youth oppor- 
tunity bill to enlarge the prospects for rescue 
and to break this vicious cycle. 

For all these measures, we Democrats must 
mobilize all-out support. We who believe 
in action and in progress must act. The 
Republicans must be on notice that, if they 
do not enact all the Federal legislation to 
which I have referred, we are going to make 
the issues, and we are going to make them 
throughout the country. 

On these and similar issues, we will surely 
win next year not only the Presidency— 
because that is scarcely in doubt—but 
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throughout the land, with such a congres- 
sional sweep as this country has never known. 

I only hope that we in New York City and 
State will do as well as you did last year 
in this State and as you will do again, I 
am sure, in 1964. 


U.S. Taxpayers Finance Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, foreign aid 
is distasteful to our citizens because it 
has failed in its objectives, while simul- 
taneously impoverishing future genera- 
tions of our citizens who must pay the 
money we borrowed to give away. 

Interestingly enough the President 
demonstrates once again why the pro- 
gram has failed and his apparent utter 
lack of knowing why it fails. The people 
know. 

It is this: the U.S. Government cannot 
preserve human freedom and the impor- 
tance of the individual by subsidizing so- 
cialism. The President wants to give 
$700 million to India’s leaders for India 
Government construction and operation 
of steel production, a basic component 
part of socialism. 

Here we see the hard-earned money of 
U.S. citizens go in a capitalistic society 
being given by the President to that sys- 
tem which is in mortal combat with us, 
and whose leaders intend to bury us. 

Here we are subsidizing socialism at 
the expense of capitalism; here we are 
aiding a neutral, not a friend; here we 
are borrowing to give away. 

And our Executive leader is the chief 
proponent. But the people are not be- 
hind the President. Apparently, he does 
not know it. 

Interestingly enough the President 
cracked down on the steel industry in 
this country. Then the President saw 
eye to eye with Mr. Wilson who plans 
to renationalize Britain’s steel industry. 
Now the President wants to give India 
a Government operated steel mill. 
What is the next step, Mr. President? 

Our steel mills have difficulty compet- 
ing now at home and abroad. The in- 
creased cost of doing business because of 
Federal law and taxes will be furthered 
to pay for giving away steel mills, which 
then compete. 

What happens when our steel mills 
cannot operate at a profit? Labor de- 
mands of higher wages are Government 
protected. Higher prices by steel to 
make profit and stay in business are pre- 
vented by the President. “What are your 
next moves, Mr. President?” should be 
asked. 

If the President has not looked that 
far someone must tell him we cannot give 
our money away and stay in business. 
Or does the President plan to take over 
steel, like those leaders with whom he 
is conferring, in Britain and India. 

The following article on foreign ai 
and gift of steel is interesting reading: 
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[Prom U.S. News & World Report, Apr. 15, 
1963] 

Key Test or U.S. Am- Social zr STEEL FOR 
INDIA 

(Should American taxpayers put up the 
millions to finance and build another Gov- 
ernment-owned steel mill for India? This is 
the core of a debate over the biggest U.S. 
foreign aid project ever proposed for an un- 
derdeveloped country. India needs the 
steel. But its private industry is being held 
back while Nehru concentrates on his so- 
cialized mills.) 

New De.nt—aA basic test of US. policy as 
it affects foreign aid is soon to be made. 
This test concerns construction of a Gov- 
ernment owned and operated steel mill that 
will cost $700 million, most of it put up by 
American taxpayers. 

In Washington, a ‘report on foreign aid has 
just been made by a special White House 
committee headed by Gen. Lucius Clay, This 
report opposed use of dollars of American aid 
to finance construction for socialized in- 
dustries that compete with private industry 
in a country. 

A steel mill, if given to India, will be the 
largest single U.S. aid project for any under- 
developed country. 

There is a private steel industry in India. 
Its costs are lower than those of the Gov- 
ernment industry. It wants very much to 

The Government is denying this 
right and is siphoning off profits of the 
private industry to help subsidize the ineffi- 
cient Government-operated plants. A tar- 
iff board had recommended that the private 
companies be allowed to keep more of their 
own profits to finance expansion, but this 
recommendation was overruled. 

DECISION TIME 


Now Americans must decide what they 
want todo. J. Kenneth Galbraith, the Har- 
vard economist, who is Ambassador, is 
strongly in favor of U.S. aid to build the In- 
dian Government another steel mill. 

India’s steel industry, Government and 
private, has a capacity at present of 6 million 
tons. There is general agreement that a 

of steel exists and that there is 
need for added capacity. India has vast re- 
sources of coal, iron ore, and limestone, well 
located. The potential for production of 
low-cost steel is there. The need is for bet- 
ter transportation, more power, and coking 
coal, more steel mill capacity. 

Russia, West Germany, and Great Britain 
al have built Government-owned steel mills 
for the Indians. 

THE RUSSIAN JOB 


The first Government mill to be completed 
was financed by the Russians. It was built 
by Russians and is operated by Russians. 
American engineers describe the mill as ex- 
tremely simple in design, but it does produce 
steel. Their description expresses the view 
that the mill is built by peasants for 
peasants. 

Russians have kept control of this whole 
operation, with the Indian general manager 
no more than a figurehead. 

INDIAN BUNGLING 

The German experience, by comparison, 
has been a nightmare. 

West German companies provided the 
plant and helped build it. Indians, however, 
have had a part in the whole project. 
Trouble developed and a special commission 
of German technicians was appointed to find 
what was wrong. 

The commission found: Indian personnel 
with adequate training was extremely scarce. 
Rolling stock had gotten into catastrophic 
shape. There were almost no spare parts. 
Absenteeism had risen to 25 percent. Hindu- 
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stan Steel, Ltd., the Government company 
running the plant, had 3,600 headquarters 
personnel, and a minor decision required 
from 24 to 36 months. About 30 percent of 
Indians trained in Germany were given jobs 
for which they were not trained. Many of 
the trained personnel, as a result, moved to 
other jobs. 

The report said that the advice of German 
experts was ignored, and Indians accept this 
report as accurate. 

British experience at India’s third Govern- 
ment steel mili is only a little better. A 
politician from Madras State with an excel- 
lent reputation in Western circles has now 
been put in charge of the German and 
British-bullt mills. He has given more au- 
thority to German and British personnel. 


SOCIALISTIC PATTERN 


Now the question is whether American tax- 
payers should invest a large number of for- 
eign aid dollars in an American plant for the 
Indians, If built, it will be Government 
owned, because the Nehru Government has 
decided that India’s steel industry is too 
important to be in private hands. It fits 
into what is described as the socialistic pat- 
tern of society. 

If an American steel plant is built it will 
require as many as 400 American technicans. 
Both the Germans and British are con- 
vinced—after their own experience—that 
Americans must control the project during 
its building and perhaps for 5 or 10 years 
afterward. 

No one in New Delhi is quite sure how far 
the Indians are prepared to go to met Ameri- 
can demands for airtight management, if 
those demands are made. If such demands 
are not made, then it is recognized that the 
project probably would head for trouble. 

OFFICIALS AT ODDS 


It is an open secret here in New Delhi that 
some U.S. foreign-aid officials are bitter over 
the way Ambassador Galbraith has handled 
this whole project. His attitude for months 
has been that all that remained was to work 
out details. Fowler Hamilton, until recently 
Administrator of foreign aid in Washington, 
is understood to have felt Ambassador Gal- 
braith was surrendering the U.S. negotiating 
position before the deal was set. 

Indians will be upset if Americans do not 
go ahead to the tune of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. However, General Clay’s commit- 
tee has come out financing socialistic 
enterprises in competition with existing pri- 
vately operated industries. Congress may 
have to decide. 

India has two privately owned steel com- 
panies. One is the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
the other the Indian Iron and Steel Co. The 
Tata Co. expanded its capacity by 500,000 
tons during the second 5-year plan, with the 
help of a World Bank loan. 

Since then, however, Tata's application for 
an alloy rolling mill, badly needed by the 
Indian economy, has been refused. Also, the 
private steelmakers, who operate at costs 
around 15 percent below costs of the Gov- 
ernment mills, have not been allowed to keep 
a bargain made with the World Bank to 
accumulate profits for expansion. - 

IF UNITED STATES BACKS OFF 

Private steel companies have the trained 
personnel, experience and means to expand 
to meet India’s steel needs. Government 
stands in their way. The question is whether 
American taxpayers now will build new steel 
facilities to take the place of those that could 
be financed privately. 

Indian officials chara are wheeling out 
the whipsaw say that if 
Americans do not go aca with the project, 
then the Russians will, 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, among 
the well informed and more articulate 
writers covering the military beat in 
Washington is John Ford, the congres- 
sional editor of the Navy Times. For 
years John Ford's writings have 
brightened the day. His grasp of the 
military picture is one of the strongest in 
Washington. When John Ford writes a 
piece it is well worth reading because it 
is backed up with knowledge in depth of 
his subject and a knack for getting his 
ideas over and communicating in the 
fullest with his readers. 

The subject of centralization of power 
in the Pentagon has been discussed at 
great length on the floor of this House. 
Many words have been written about it, 
unfortunately too many words by people 
who do not have the knowledge or in- 
formation to intelligently discuss the 
subject. On March 12 of this year John 
Ford brought the subject into sharp and 
clear focus before the American Legion 
Security Commission. His speech was 
recently brought to my attention and I 
hasten to share it with you. John Ford's 
speech bears testimony that not only 
Members of Congress and those in uni- 
form are concerned about the situation 
in the Pentagon where 30 years of living 
supersedes 30 years of experience in 
the country’s uniform when it comes to 
decisionmaking. 

Here is Mr. Ford's address: 

CENTRALIZING AND THE DECISIONMAKING 

PRocRESS 


I understand you are going to tour that 
labyrinthian maze called the Pentagon to- 


with the current hiking 

I don't know how true that may be. 
But I do want to talk to you seriously about 
some of the hinge that are happening in 
the Pentagon—or as we call it here in Wash- 
ington, Disneyland East. 

My subject—centralization and the deci- 
sionmaking process—is one that is easy to 
oversimplify but sometimes hard to present 
in simple terms. Since World War II there 
has been a steady drive to unify our national 
defense activities and to centralize the de- 
cision-making involving these activities. 


It is easy to accept the oversimplification 


winning—and 
mistake about it, they are winning—is that 
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the American people have accepted this over- 
simplification. To an amazing degree cen- 
tralization is equated in the public's mind 
with economy and efficiency and the sepa- 
Tate services with duplication and waste. 

A symptom of this acceptance is the glow- 
ering terms in which the press generally 
greets centralization moves. For example, 
take the following from a February 15, 1963 
article in Time mazagine on Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara: 

“McNamara has presided over a funda- 
Mental reorganization of the Armed Forces 
to increase efficiency and save money. Where 
top Pentagon officials formerly had to wade 
through as many as 11 separate—and often 
conflicting—intelligence reports from the 
Services daily, they now get a single, four- 
Page summary from the unified Defense In- 
telligence Agency. “Millions of dollars have 
been saved on items ranging from belt 
buckles to bloomers by creation of a single. 
Defense Supply Agency.” 

Note the assumption that the intelligence 
change is per se an improvement—presum- 
ably because reading has been cut to four 
Pages and conflicting views eliminated. No 
thought is given to whether top officials are 
getting all of the information they need or 
to the political implications. 

The claimed savings by the Defense Supply 
Agency are repeated in any number of news- 
Paper articles and editorials. And we are 
Constantly greeted by delightful stories of 
how thousands of dollars are being saved 
by standardizing items of female lingerie. 
But, while there is a supply of headlines for 
Woman's Wear Daily, it is interesting to note 
that a House subcommittee could find no 
Specific examples of monetary saving by the 
new agency other than the drawing down of 
Inventories. DSA officials repeatedly refused 
to claim any savings and disavowed any of 
the dollar figures of savings usually found 
in news stories. DSA chief Lt. Gen. Andrew 
McNamara again and again refused to pre- 
dict how much, if any, money his agency 
Could be expected to save. 

Now in discussing overcentralization I'm 
Not going to give you the answers to the 
Problem. But I would like to leave you 
With some questions. I would like to hope 
that you would look into the matter fur- 
ther and form your own judgment on it. 

And I think if we are going to understand 
the problem, we must release our thinking 

the conventional mold. We must re- 


lay In the topheavy Defense superstruc- 
ture today as when the separate services were 
things. It is just as hard to get 
things done. You know Defense has a 5- 
Year package program for just about every- 
thing nowadays. And Deputy Defense Sec- 
Tetary Roswell Gilpatric recently said that 
they cannot change a line of It without Mc- 

Namara’s personal OK. 
We have to get over the oversimplification 
Slogans like “interservice rivalry.” It is 
8 correct to say that the services have 
min healthy competition which uced 

prod 


Things often look different than they 
Teally are to people who do not understand 
them, It is not enough to judge by the 
Surface impression. 

It is true that we have duplication and 
Waste in our defense efforts. And it is true 
phat you will always have it in anything as 

ig, as complex, and as costly as the Defense 
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Establishment. You have it in anything 
that big, public or private. It is true that we 
spend millions developing weapons systems 
which turn out not to be worth it and which 
have to be abandoned. Something of the 
same thing happens in private industry. We 
have our Skybolt but you've got the Edsel. 
The Bomarc didn't live up to its advanced 
billing; how many of you bought a Tucker 
automobile? 

Rather I think we should look at the effect 
of centralization in terms of combat effec- 
tiveness, long-range political implications, 
and the development of future combat lead- 
ers—a development as important as that of 
any weapons system. 

How has it related to our combat effective- 
ness? Has it improved our defense in this 
area? 

This is an area where it is difficult to judge. 
Most laymen, and particularly this one, lack 
the competency to judge the results. But we 
do know our Senators and Representatives 
have been disquieted about developments. 

In the first 18 months of the McNamara 

ascendency no new major weapons systems 
were “ 
No program has yet been formulated for 
military use of space. The Skybolt has been 
scrapped. The RS-70 moves at a snail's pace. 
B-58 production has ended. The manned 
bomber is being phased out and Congress- 
men are concerned that we are lessening our 
ability to respond to conventional war situa- 
tions. 

Nike-Zeus has been held back and the anti- 
missile-missile program gives little reason for 
comfort, : 

The so-called TFX tactical flight has been 
delayed 2 years by Defense insistence on & 
single, all-purpose aircraft that both the 
Navy and Air Force can use—and in the end I 
understand two versions of the plane will 
be developed anyhow. The present hassle 
over the TFX contract shows that centraliza- 
tion certainly hasn’t gotten politics out of 
the ent business. 

What about the political implications of 
centralization? 

Concentrating more and more power at 
the top of the huge defense hierarchy puts 
control over the military-industrial complex 
in the hands of a few men. The temptation 
to use this power for partisan political ad- 
vantage Is very strong. You will remember 
General Eisenhower warned us against the 
threat of this military-industrial complex 
in one of his final acts as President. 

A single intelligence unit makes it a lot 
easier to manipulate intelligence estimates 
for political purposes, domestic and foreign. 
There are some who have expressed the fear 
that intelligence reports in the Cuban crisis 
were influenced by preconceived policies. 

We are all familiar with the recent phe- 
nomenon of managed news, which has dan- 
gerous implications for our historic free- 
doms. Now there have been attempts to con- 
trol the flow of information to Congress. 

A recent Army order requires field com- 
manders to supply daily reports on visits by 
Congressmen or their staffs with résumés of 
any interviews. The order said requests for 
copies of the résumés by congressional com- 
mittees must be brought to the attention 
of the Pentagon and will be acted upon only 
by headquarters. 

When he first hears of an impending visit 
by a Congressman or staff member, the field 
commander is to submit an initial priority 
report by electrical means. 

In other words, they are going to try to 
monitor what is said to in the 
same way they try to monitor what is said 
to newspapermen. And, of course, senior 
field commanders are not to be trusted to 
talk to Members of Congress on their own. 

Finally, what of the effect of centraliza- 
tion on the development of future combat 
leaders? 
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The most unpleasant and perhaps most 
dangerous aspect of the overcentralization 
now taking place is the treatment of mili- 
tary officers. 

Major weapons decisions are being made 
by Pentagon civilians sometimes without the 
advice of senior military leaders and often 
against the advice of these military men. 

Decisions are being made by planners with 
little regard for the operations people who 
have to carry the orders out. The voice of 
military experience, the knowledge learned 
on the battlefield, is being ignored in favor 
of the computer. Sometimes the treatment 
of the services is almost insulting. There 
came to my attention just last week an order 
to the military departments to supply facts 
on the use of military aircraft. 
The directive pointedly said “Recommenda- 
tions from the services are not desired.” 

In other words, we need the information 
you have—but we're not interested in your 
ideas. 

And we see such spectacles as what hap- 
pened 2 weeks ago before a House sub- 
committee considering a military pay bill. 
A Defense study group worked for a year to 
bring forth a pay bill—a very Inadequate 
bill that Congress has had to change sub- 
stantially—and then gave the services a very 
short period in which to study it and make 
comments. The result was that the person- 
nel chiefs of the services paraded before the 
committee and one by one criticized as in- 
adequate the bill that had been written for 
their services. 

Voices are beginning to be heard in the 

of over- 


A House Armed Services -Subcommittee 
looked into the independent agencies last 
year and had this to say concerning the 
effect of centralization on the development 
of future military leaders: 

“We can reach no other conclusion than 
that there has been a vastly increased cen- 
tralization of decisionmaking, directly or 
indirectly, in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and a resultant diminuation of the 

ilities of the military departments 
and the separate services. The subcommittee 
is convinced of the growth of a system 
which moves decisionmaking higher and 
higher on the scale of centralized authority 
and into the hands of a few people 
With all decisions being made at the De- 
partment of Defense level, lower echelons 
will develop a no-decision or indecisive 
philosophy. Individuals who once made de- 
cisions will be gone and will be replaced by 
individuals who, having been raised under 
the new system, will never have been re- 
quired to make decisions.” 

One can't help but wonder how these no- 
decision officers will perform in future com- 
bat situations, with no computer nearby. 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
also expressed “in concern” with 
the “trends in management, organization 
and procedures toward more and more cen- 
tralization of authority for decisionmaking 
on minute details.” 

The House Armed Services Subcommittee 
found questionable legal basis for the estab- 
lishment of some independent Defense agen- 
cies but its only recommendation was to 
legalize them and study the matter further 
tn the future. About all it did was regroup 
for a new fight. It was something of a Dun- 
kirk for the anticentralization forces, 

But the major spring offensive was 
launched recently by Hanson Baldwin, the 
military editor of the New York Times, in 
an article entitled MeNamara's Monarchy.” 
In a blistering attack on “the kind of uni- 
fication being practiced today,” he said the 
current trends are: “dangerous to the Na- 
tion's system of political checks and bal- 
ances, to the continued develop- 
ment of sound military advice and effective 
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military leadership and dangerous to man- 
agerial and administrative efficiency.” 

There is danger, Mr. Baldwin said, of de- 
veloping: “future generations of officers who 
will be yes-men and conformists, wizards of 
the new technique of operational analysis 
and computer calculation but without the 
moral courage or leadership qualifications 
required by the battlefield.” 

Yes, voices are beginning to be heard in 
the land against the dangers of over- 
centralization and perhaps when you have 
studied the matter further one of the voices 
will be yours. 


Project Applications Pending Under Ac- 
celerated Public Works Program and 
Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following list of com- 
munity facility projects, hospital con- 
struction projects, and waste treatment 
projects—by States, communities and 
areas; 

List OF PROJECTS SUBMITTED BY HHFA, CFA 
(Area type, locality, and brief description of 


project) 
ALABAMA 
A—Altoona, Etowah County; sanitation, 
additions, 
A—Glencoe, Etowah County; municipal 
buildings, new. 


A—Warrior City, Jefferson County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Guntersville, Marshall County; parks, 
additions. 

A—Guntersville, Marshall County; water 
system, additions. 

A—Parrish, Walker County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Clanton, Chilton County; other water, 
additions. 

B—Choctaw, Choctaw County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Luverne, Crenshaw County, city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Cullam County, Review Board; court- 
houses, new. 

B—Collinsville, De Kalb County; disposal 
facility, new. 

B—Moundville, Hale County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Stevenson, Jackson County; gas sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Kennedy Waterworks Board, Lama; 
water system, new. 

B—Notasolga, Lee County; water system, 
additions. 

B—Notasolga, Macon County; water sys- 
tems, additions. 

B— Macon County Board of Re- 
view; protect buildings, new. 

B—Linden, Marengo County; clinics, new. 

B—Demopolis, Marengo County; hangars, 
new. 

B Hamilton Waterworks Board; Marshall; 
water system, improvement. 

B—Grant Waterworks Board, Marshall; 
water system, new. 

B—Wilsonville, Shelby County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Chatom, Washington County; court- 


houses, new. 
S—Georgiana, Butler County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
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SB—Greenville, Butler city 
streets, Improvement. 

S- Jacksonville, Calhoun County; city 
etreets, improvement. 

S—Anniston, Calhoun County Commis- 
sioners; courthouses, additions. 

S—Anniston, Calhoun County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

S—Oxford, Calhoun County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Rainsville Public Building Authority; 
protect buildings, new. 

S—Crossville, De Kalb County; 
buildings, new. 

S—Gadsden, Etowah County Board of Re- 
view; courthouses, additions, 

S—Fayette, Commissioners Court of Fay- 
ette; courthouses, repairs and improvements. 

S—Eutaw City, Green County; swimming 
facilities, new. 

S—Hueytown, Jefferson County; 
tion, additions. 

S—Scottsboro, Jackson County, parks, ad- 
ditions. 

S—Birmingham, Jefferson County; sanita- 
tion, improvement, 

S—Jefferson, Jefferson County; sanitation, 
improvement. : 

S—Graysville, Jefferson County; 
tion, new. 

S—Irondale City, Jefferson County; water 
system, improvement. 

S—Fairfileld City, Jefferson County, city 
streets, improvement. 

S—Midfield, Jefferson County, drainage, 
additions. 

S—Bessemer, Jefferson County, water sys- 
tem, additions. 

S—Birmingham Water Works Board, Jef- 
ferson County; water system, additions. 

S—Leeds Water Works Board, Jefferson 
County; water system, additions. 

S—Hamilton, Marion County; hangars, 
new. 

S—Marion, Perry County; sanitation, addi- 
tions. 

S—Carbon Hill City, Walker County; wa- 
ter system, additions. 


ALASKA 


B—Ketchikan; harbor facilities, new. 
B—Metlakatla Indian Commission; annet, 


highways, new. 

B—Wrangell, Petersburg; water system, 
new. 

B—Sitka; municipal buildings, repair and 
improve. 

B— Yakutat, Lynn Canal, Icy Strait; sani- 


County; 


protect 


sanita- 


sanita- 


B—Cordova, McCarthy; harbor facilities, 
new. ; 

B—Cordova, McCarthy; highways, im- 
provement. 

B—Cordova, McCarthy; harbor facilities, 
new, 

B—Cordova, McCarthy; municipal build- 
ings, new. 


B—Seward; water system, new. 
B—Seward; municipal buildings, new. 


B—Kenai, Cook Inlet; sanitation, new. 

B—Kodiak; highways, new. 

B—Kodiak; sanitation, new. 

B—Kodlak; municipal buildings, new. 

B—Dillingham Public Utilities District 1; 
water system, new. : 

B—City of Fairbanks; gas storage, new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; gas storage, new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; gas storage, new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; municipal buildings, 
new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; sanitation, new. 

B—City of Pairbanks; sanitation, new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; harbor facilities, 
new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; sanitation, new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; municipal buildings, 
new. 

B—City of Fairbanks; highways, new. 
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B—City of Fairbanks; sanitation, new. 

B—Fairbanks; sanitation, new. 

B—Fairbanks; water new. 

B—Hamilton Acres Public Utilities Dis- 
trict; sanitation, new. 

B—North Pole, Fairbanks; sanitation, new. 

B—Nome; water system, new. 

ARIZONA 

B—Show Low, Navajo County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Show Low, Navajo County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Parker, Yuma County; water system, 
new, 

ARKANSAS 

A—Hampton, Calhoun County; 
treatment, new. 

A—Dumas, Desha County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Street improvement districts 14, 13; 
roads, new. 

B—Alpena, Boone County; water system, 
new. 

B—Lake Village, Chicot County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Water improvement district 1, Amity — 
CL; water system, improvement. 

B—Pollard, Clay County; water system, 
new. 

B—Success, Clay County; water system, 
new. 

B—McDougal, Clay County; water system, 
new. 

B—Greenway, Clay County; water system, 
new. 

B—Plumerville, Conway County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Highway 71 water improvement dis- 
trict, A; sanitation, new. 

B—Kibler Road and water improvement 
district; sanitation, new. 

B—Dyer, Crawford County; sanitation, 
new. 
B—Alma, Crawford County; water system, 
new. 

B—West Memphis, Crittenden County; 
sanitation, new, 

B—West Memphis, Crittenden County; 
sanitation, improvement. 

B—Earle, Crittenden County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Cherry Valley, Cross County; water 
system, new. 

B—Reed, Desha County; sanitation, new. 

B—Tillar, Drew County; sanitation, im- 
provement. 

B—Wilmar, Drew County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Winchester, Drew County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Ozark, Franklin County; water system, 


new. 

B—Ozark, Franklin County; roads, new. 

B—Sheridan, Grant County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Leola, Grant County; water system, 
new. 

B—Calico Rock, Izard County; sanitaiton, 
new. 

B—Oxford, Izard County; water system, 
new. 

B—Clarksville, Johnson County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Black Rock, Lawrence County; water 
system, new. 

B—Board of Commissioners, Marianna-Lee 
Counties; water system, new. 

B—Marianna-Lee Counties; sanitation, im- 
provement. 

B—Star City, Lincoln County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Gould, Lincoln County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Star City, Lincoln County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Paris-Logan Counties; sanitation, new. 

B—Flippin-Marion Counties; sanitation, 
new. 


waste 
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B—Clarendon, Monroe County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Brinkley, Monroe County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Brinkley, Monroe County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Perry, Perry County; water system, 
new. 

B—Bigelow, Perry County; water system, 
new. 

B—Board of Commissioners, Helena-Phil- 
lip; water system, new. 

B—Helena Highway and Water Line Im- 
Provement District; water system, new. 

B—Board of Commissioners, West Helena 
Water District; water system, new. 

B—Barton, Lexa Suburban Improvement 
District: sanitation, new. 

B—Helena Improvement District—Phil- 
lips; sanitation, new. 

B—E£laine, Phillips County; roads, im- 
Provement. 
„ Poinsett County; gas system, 
B—Harrisburg, Poinsett County; gas sys- 

new. 


B—Harrisburg—Poinsett County: sanita- 
tion, improvement. 
= B—Fisher, Poinsett County: water system, 
ew, 
B—Wickles, Polk County; sanitation, new. 
B—Russellyille, Pope County; sanitation, 


B—Hazen, Prairie County; sanitation, new. 
B—Devalls Bluff, Prairie County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 
B—Ulm, Prairie County; water system, 
B— Benton, Saline County; water system, 


B—De Queen, Sevier County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Sharp County Medical Center, Inc., 
Hardy; clinics, new. 

B—Hardy, Sharp County; water system, 
improvement. 
3 Flat, Sharp County; water system, 


B—Mountain View, Stone County; water 
&ystem, improvement. 

B—Searcy, White County; 
buildings, new. 

B—Patterson, Woodruff County; water sys- 

new. 

B—McCrory, Woodruff County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

McCrory, Woodruff County; municipal 
buildings, new. 2 
„33 Tell County: water system. 

W. 

S—wWaldo, Columbia County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

S—Van Buren, Crawford County; water 
System, improvement. 

S—Board of water commissioners, Wynne, 
Cross County; water system, improvement. 

S—wynne, Cross County; municipal build- 

„new. 
S—Conway, Faulkner County; water sys- 
improvement. 

S—Paraguold, Greene County; municipal 
bulidings, new. 
„ Greene County; sanitation, 


municipal 


S—Paragould, Greene County; roads, new. 
S—Malvern board of commissioners, Hot 
Spring County, water system, improvement. 
S—Texarkana, Miller County: roads, new. 
S— Texarkana, Miller County; sanitation, 
3 
District 16, Blythe ville; water 
System, new, 
S—Drainage District 17, Blytheville; sani- 
tation, new. 
S—Osceola Drainage District 12, Missis- 
sippi; sanitation, new. 
ola Drainage District 9, Mississippi; 
Sanitation, new. 
S—Perryville, 


Saw Perry County; sanitation, 
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S—Helena, Phillips County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Glenwood, Pike County; water system, 
improvement. 

S—Mena, Polk County; water system, im- 
provement. 

S—Fredonia, Prairie County; water system, 
new. 

S—De Valls Bluff, Prairie County; court- 
houses, repairs and improvements. 

S—Des Arc, Prairie County; courthouses, 
repairs and improvements. 

S—Des , Prairie County; correction in- 
stitution, repairs and improvements, 

S—Forrest City, St. Francis County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, repairs and improvements. 

S—Benton, Saline County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Dardanelle, Yell County; sanitation, 
new. 

CALIFORNIA 

A—Millview Water District, Ukiah, Men- 
docino County; water system, improvement. 

A—Keyes, Stanislaus County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Turlock, Stanislaus County; 
buildings, new. 

A—wWestport Fire Protection District; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

A—Modesto, Stanislaus County; parks, 
new. 

A—Modesto, Stanislaus County; parks, new. 

B—Yreka, Siskiyou County; community 
buildings, new, 

B—Crescent, Del Norte County; sanitation, 
additions. 

B—Crescent, Del Norte County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—East Quincy Service District, Plumas 
County; water system, new. 

B—Quincy, Plumas County; office bulld- 


new. 

g ene San Benito County; sanita- 
tion, additions. 

B—Sunnyslope Water District, San 
Bernardino; water system, improvement, 

B—Dorris, Siskiyou County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Yreka, Siskiyou County; 
buildings, additions. 

S san Diego, San Diego County; city 
streets, improvement. 

S—Malaga Water District, Fresno County; 
water system, new. 

S—Riverdale, Fresno County; sanitation, 
additions, 

S—Huron, Fresno County; community 
buildings, new. 

S—Fresno, Fresno County; parks, new. 

S—Fresno, Fresno County; parks, new, 

S—Huron, Fresno County; city streets, 
improvement. 3 

S—Fresno, Fresno County; parks, new. 

S—Clovis, Fresno County; water system, 
improvement. 

S—Calwa Water District, Fresno County; 
water system, improvement. 

S—Firebaugh, Fresno County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Reedley, Fresno County; water system, 
improvement, 

S—Mendota, Fresno County; water system, 
improvement, 

S—Fresno, Fresno County; parks, addi- 
tions. 

S—Orange Cove, Fresno County; 
new. 

S—Fresno, Fresno 
improvement. — 


8 Fresno, Fresno 


office 


community 


roads, 
County; city streets, 


County; auditoriums, 


Fresno County; auditoriums, 


Fresno County; auditoriums, 


Fresno County; auditoriums, 


Frenso County; auditoriums, 
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S—Selma, Fresno County; sanitation, new. 

S—Orange Oove, Fresno County; water 
system, new. 

S—Blue Lake, Humboldt County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

S—King Salmon, Humboldt County; waste 
treatment, new. 

S—Cutten, Humboldt County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Cutten, Humboldt County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Cutten, Humboidt County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Eureka, Humboldt 
munity buildings, new. 

S—Blue Lake, Humboldt County; water 
system, new. 

S—Rohnerville, Campton Heights; dis- 
posal facilities, new. 

S—Redway Sanitation District, Humboldt 
Countuy; disposal facilities, new. 

S—Eureka, Humboldt County; auditori- 
ums, new. 

§S—Elsinore Valley Municipal, Water Dis- 
trict; water system, new. 

S—Leucadia Water District, San Diego; 
sanitation, additions. 

S—La Mesa Water District, Spring Valley; 
water system, new. 

S—Fallbrook Public Utilities District; 
water storage, new. 

S—Escondido, San Diego County; water 
system, improvement. 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; air ter- 
minals, new. 

S—Rincon Del Diablo Municipal Water 
District; water resources, new. 

S—National City, San Diego County; City 
Streets, new. 

S—National City, San Diego County; City 
Streets, new. 

S—Oceansi 


County; com- 


de, San Diego County; water 
resources, new. 
S—Encinitas Olivenhain Municipal Water 


District; water system, improvement. 
S—Coronado, San Diego County; city 
streets, % 


water system, new. 
S—Rancho Sante Fe, San Diego County; 
water system, new. 

S— Rancho Santa Fe, San Diego County; 
water resources, new. 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; city 
streets, improvement. 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; city 
streets, improvement. 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; city 
streets, improvement. 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; office 
buildings, additions. 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; bridges, 
new. 

S—vVista, San Diego County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Vista, San Diego County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—El Cajon, San Diego County; protect 
buildings, new. 

S—El Cajon, San Diego County; city 
streets, new. 

S—Del Mar, San Diego County; water 
system, new. 

S—Carlsbad, San Diego County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Carisbad, San Diego County; water 
system, improvement, 

S—Santee Water District, San Diego, 
County; sanitation, new. 

S—Santee Water District, San Diego 
County; water system, new. 

S—Santee Water District, San Diego 
County; sanitation, new. 

S—Lakeside Municipal Water District, San 
Diego; water system, new. 
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S—Vista Irrigation District, San Diego 
County; water resources, improvements. 

SE Cajon, San Diego County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Lakeside Irrigation District, San Diego 
County; water system, improvement. 

S—San Diego County; Water Authority, 
water system, new 

S—San Diego, San Diego County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

S—Ripon, San Joaquin County; drainage, 
additions. 

S—Escalon, San Joaquin County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

S—Manteca, San Joaquin County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Stockton, San Joaquin County; audi- 
toriums, new. 

COLORADO + 

A—Georgetown, Clear Creek County, sani- 
tation, additions. 

A—Georgetown, Clear Creek County; wat- 
ter system, improvement. ; 

B—San Luis, Costilla County; 
Harbor facilities, new. 

B—Gregory Water & Sanitation District; 
sanitation, additions. 

B—Walsenburg, Huerfano County; sani- 
tation, improvement. 

B—Walsenburg, Huerfano County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Golden, Jefferson County; Parks, new. 

B—Trinidad, Las Animas County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Aguilar, 


Health; 


, Las Animas County; water sys- 

tem, improvement. 

B—Trinidad, Las Animas County; 
tric system, new. 

B—Woodland Park, 
resources, new. 

S—Alamosa, Alamosa County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

S—Pueblo, Pueblo County; 
new. 

S—Pueblo, Pueblo County; swimming fa- 
cilities, new. 

S—Boone Sanitation District, 
County; sanitation, additions. 

S- Pueblo, Pueblo County; protect build- 


ings, new. 
CONNECTICUT 
A—Bristol, Hartford County; city streets, 


improvement. 
A—Bristol, Hartford County; sanitation, 


new. 
A—Bristol, Hartford County; protect 


buildings, new. 

A—Bristol, Hartford County; auditoriums, 
new. 

A—Derby, New Haven County; community 
buildings, new. 

A—Ansonia, New Haven County; 522 city 
streets, improvement. 

A—Sewer Authority of Seymour, 
Haven County; sanitation, new. 

S—Bridgeport, Fairfield County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Bridgeport, Fairfield County; swim- 
ming facilities, new. 

S—Fairfield, Fairfield County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—FPairfield, Fairfield County; swimming 
facilities, additions. 

S—Stratford, Fairfield County; harbor 
facilities, additions. 

S—Stratford, Fairfield County; sanitation, 
new. 
S—Stratford, Fairfield County; sanitation, 


new. 

S—Stratford, Fairfield County; 
new. 

S—Stratford, Pairfield County sanitation, 
new. 

S—Trumbull, Fairfield County; bridges, 
improvement. 

S—New Britain, Hartford County; parks, 
new. 


8—Southington, Hartford County; 
bridges, new. 


Elec- 
Teller County; water 


city streets, 


Pueblo 


New 


roads, 
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S—New Britain, Hartford. 

S—New Britain, Hartford, sanitation, new. 

S—Litchfield, Litchfield County, garage, 
new. 

S—tLitchfield, Litchfield County, bridges, 
new. 

S—Harwinton, Litchfield County; garage, 
new. 

S—Watertown, Litchfield; water system, 
new. 

S—Watertown, Litchfield, sanitation, new. 

S—Watertown, Litchfield, city streets, im- 


provement. 

S—Onakville Fire District, Watertown, 
sanitation, improvement. 

S—Oakville Fire District, Watertown, 


sanitation, improvement, 
S—Thomaston, Litchfield; garage, new. 


S—Portland, Middlesex County; water, 
water system, new. 
S—Middletown, Middlesex County; water 


resources, improvements. 

S—Waterbury, New Haven County; parks, 
new. 
S—Meriden, New Haven County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Meriden, New Haven County; water sys- 
tem, news. 

S—Meriden, New Haven County; roads, im- 
provement. 

S—Meriden, New Haven County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Meriden, New Haven County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Meriden, New Haven County; parks, 
new. 

S—Milford, New Haven County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Beacon Falls, New Haven County; pro- 
tect buildings, new. 

S—Walcott, New Haven County; garage, 


Tolland County; municipal 
S-—Witlimantic, Windham County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
S—Camden, Wyoming Authority, Kent 
County; sanitation, new. 
S—Dover, Kent County; sanitation, new. 
FLORIDA 


S—Pompano Beach, Broward County; pro- 
tection buildings, new. 

S—Pompano Beach, Broward County; 
playground, additions. 

S—Central Broward Districts, 
Davie; drainage, improvement. 

S- Oakland Park, Broward County; parks, 
new. 

S—Fort Lauderdale, Broward County; in- 
dustrial buildings, new. 

S—Fort Lauderdale, Broward County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Fort Lauderdale, Broward County; 
bridges, new. 

8—Hollywood, Broward County; swimming 
facilities, new. 

Hollywood—Broward County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Hollywood, Broward County; water re- 
sources, new. 

S—Hollywood, Broward County; drainage, 
new. 

S Hollywood, Broward County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Hollywood, Broward County; harbor 
facilities, improvement. 

S—Hollywood, Broward County; 
system, additions, 

S—Hollywood, Broward County; disposal 
facilities, new. 

S—Fort Lauderdale, Broward County; dis- 
posal facilities, new. 

S—Fort Lauderdale, Broward County; dis- 
posal facilities, new. 

S—Fort Lauderdale, Broward County; dis- 
posal facilities, new. 

S—Margate, Broward County; conserva- 
tion measures, new. j 


water 
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S—Margate, Broward County; roads, new. 

S—Margate, Broward County; bridges, 
new. 

Margate, Broward County; drainage, new. 

S—Fort Lauderdale, Broward County; 
parks, new. 

S—Margate, Broward County; 
new. 

S—Wilton Manors, Broward County; swim- 
ming facilities, new. 

S—Hollywood, Broward County; 
system, additions. 

S—Lauderdale by the Sea, Broward 
County; city streets, improvement. 

S—Lauderdale by the Sea, Broward 
County; community buildings, additions. 

S—Altha, Calhoun County; gas system, 
new. 

S—Miami, Dade County. 

S—Miami, Dade County; drainage, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; sanitation, im- 


bridges, 


water 


provement. 

S—Miami, Dade County; sanitation, im- 
provement. 

S—Miam!i, Dade County; city streets, 
improvement. 


S—Miami, Dade County; protection build- 
ings, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; drainage, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County: sanitation, 
improvement. 

S—Miami, Dade County; protection bund- 
ings, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; parks, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; city streets, im- 
provement. 

S—Miami, Dade County; athletic build- 
ings, new. 

S—North Miami, Dade County; protection 
buildings, new. 

S—North Miami, Dade County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—North Miami, Dade County; drainage, 
new. 

S—North Miami, Dade County; protection 
buildings, new. 
Dade 


Dade 
Dade 
Dade 


County; 
County; 
County; 


system, 
system, 
system, 
system, 
system, 
Dade County; water resources, 


County; 


Dade County; 

S—Miami, 
new. 

S—Miamil, Dade County; garage, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; garage, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; office buildings, 
new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; office buildings, 
new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; exhibit buildings, 
new. 

S—West Miami, Dade County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Miami Beach, Dade County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

S—North Miami Beach, Dade County; li- 
braries, new. 

S—Surfside, Dade County; disposal facili- 
ties, new. 

S—Miami Beach, Dade County; city streets, 
additions. 

S—Miami Beach, Dade County; drainage, 
new. 

S—Miami Beach, Dade County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; sanitation, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; sanitation, new. 

S—Miami, Dade County; disposal facilities, 
additions. 

S—Miami Department of Water and Sew- 
age; disposal facilities, additions. 

S—Miami Department of Water and Sew- 


1963 


S—Florida City, Dade County; waste 
treatment, new. 

S—Coral Gables, Dade County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

S—Coral Gables, Dade County; city streets, 
improvement. 
3 Gables, Dade County; libraries, 

W. 

S—Miami Beach, Dade County; 
facilities, new. 
Dade County; 


Dade County; 


S—Miami Beach, Dade County: 
facilities, new. 


Dade County; disposal 


S—Zephyr Hills, Pasco County; sanitation, 
new. 


SB—Live Oak County Commissioners; 
Water system, additions. 

A—Blountstown, Calhoun County; water 
System, improvement. 

A—Branford, Suwanee County; 
new. 

B—Blountstown, Calhoun County; waste 
treatment, additions. 

B—Apalachicola City, Franklin County; 
Community buildings, new, 

B—Apalachicola, Franklin County; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

B—Grand Ridge, Jackson County; water 
System, new. 

B—Port Richey, Pasco County; water sys- 

new. 

B—Port Richey, Pasco County; water sys- 

tem, improvement, 
GEORGIA 


8 Carroll County; gas system, 
W. 


clinics, 


A—Temple, Carroll County; water system, 

provement. 

B—Nahunta, Brantley County; disposal fa- 
cilities, new. 

B—Girard, Burke County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Cordele, Crisp County; gas system ad- 
ditions. 


B vienna Roads and Revier Commission, 
Dooly County; correct installation, additions. 

B—Albany Roads and Revier Commission, 

ugias County; other water, new. 

B—Albany, Dougherty County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Royston, Franklin County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Calhoun, Gordon County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Clarkesville, Habersham County; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

B—State Penal and Rehabilitation Au- 
Sy, Hall County; correct installation, 


B—Hartwell, Hart County; sanitation, im- 
provement. 
B—Royston, Hart County; water system, 


B—Louisville, Jefferson County; water sys- 
. improvement. 
EB—Rentz, Laurens County; water system, 
additions. 
B—Dublin, Laurens County; sanitation, 
Improvement. 


tem, additions. 
EB—Mount Vernon, Montgomery County; 
facilities, new. 
B—Shellman, Randolph County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
B—Cuthbert, Randolph Oounty; 
System, additions. 


B—Hiltonia, Screven County; water sys- 
tem, new. 


water 
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B—Roads and Revier Commission, Syl- 
vania, Schley County; municipal buildings, 
new. 

B—Martin, Stephens County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Dawson, Terrell County; city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Roads and Revier Commission, Lyons, 
Toombs County; correct installation, new. 

B—Hiawassee, Towns County; parks, new. 

B—Roads and Revier Commission, Jeffer- 
sonville; courthouses, new. 

B—Social Circle, Walton County; 
system, additions. 

B—Roads and Revier Commission, Jesup, 
Wayne County; courthouses, new. 

B—Glenwood, Wheeler County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Cleveland, White County; courthouses, 
new. 

B—Poulan, Worth County; water system, 
additions. 

S—Pearson, Atkinson County; sanitation, 
additions. 

S—Banks County, Homer, Banks County; 
gas system, new. 
S—Moultrie, 
bulldings, new, 

S—Roads and Review Commission Toccoa, 
Stewart County; community buildings, new. 

HAWAII 

S—Toccoa City, Stephens County; gas sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Hilo, Hawaii County; 
new. 


water 


Colquitt County; protect 


water system, 


IDAHO 

B—Piummer, Benewah County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—West Bonner Sewer District 1 of Pries; 
sanitation, new. 

B—Riverside Independent Water District 
Orefi; water system, new. 

B—Grangeville, Idaho County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—wWhite Bird, Idaho County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Cottonwood, Idaho County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Cottonwood, Idaho County; roads, new. 

B—Grangeville, Idaho County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Spirit Lake, Kootenal County; water 
system, new. 

B—Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho, Lapw; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

ILLINOIS 

A—Cairo, Alexander County; 
buildings, new. 

A—Cairo, Alexander County; 
new. 

A—Tamms, Alexander County; 
new. 

A—Keyesport, Bond County; water system, 
new. 

A—Greenville, Bond County, sanitation, 
new. 

A—Panama, Bond County; water system, 
new. 

A—Keyesport, sanitation district, Bond 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Stonington, Christian County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Breese, Clinton County; drainage, new. 

A—Carlyle, Clinton County; water system, 
improvement. 

A—Carlyle, Clinton County; 
improvement, 

A—Carlyle, Clinton County; city streets, 
additions. 

A—Carlyle, Clinton County; drainage, new. 

Clinton County; disposal 


municipal 
sanitation 
sanitation, 


sanitation, 


A—Carlyle, Clinton County; water system, 
additions. 

A-—Keyesport, Clinton County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Bartelso Village, Clinton County; waste 
treatment, new, 
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A—Breese, Clinton County; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Albers, Clinton County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

A—Bartelso, Clinton County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Keyesport, sanitation district, Clinton 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Mattoon, Coles County; water system, 
improvement. 

A Humboldt, Coles County; water system, 
new. 


A—Jewett, Cumberland County; water 
system, new. 
A—Grayville, Edwards County: other 


water, improvement, 

A—Benton City, Franklin County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Benton, Franklin County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Buckner, Franklin County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Frankfort, commission, park district; 
parks, new. 

A—tLiverpool drain, Levee district; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Omaha, Gallatin County; water system, 
new. 

A—Old Shawneetown, Gallatin County; 
water system, new. 

A—Shawneetown, Gallatin County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Broughton, Hamilton County; water 
system, new. ` 

A—Elizabethtown, Hardin County; water 
system, new. 

A- Ava, Jackson County; sanitation, new. 

A—Carbondale, Jackson County; water 
system, new. 

A—South Highway Water District, Jack- 
son County; water system, additions. 

A—De Sota, Jackson County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

A—Murle Water District, Jackson County; 
water system, additions. 

A—Grand Tower, Jackson County; disposal 
facilities, new. ; 

A—Crab Orchard Water District, Jackson 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Campbell Hill, Jackson County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Bluford, Jefferson County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Mount Vernon, 
sanitation, new. 

A—Wataga, Knox County; water system, 
additions. . 

A—Bunkerhill, Macoupin County; disposal 
facilities, new. 

A—Carlinville, Macoupin County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Gillesple, Macoupin County; sanita- 
tion, additions. 

A—Palmyra Codesto Water Commission; 
water system, new. 

A—White City, Macoupin County; water 
system, new. 

A—Benld, Macoupin County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Wilsonville, Macoupin County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Salem, Marion County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Alma, Marion County; water system, 
new. 

A—Kinmundy, Marion County; disposal 


facilities, new. 

A—Salem, Marion County; gas system, 
new. 

A—Salem, Marion County; sanitation, ad- 
ditions. 

A—Brookpart, Massac County; sanitation, 
new. 

_A—Witt, Montgomery County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

A—Farmersville, Montgomery County; 
waste treatment, new, - 


A—Taylor Springs, Montgomery County; 
waste treatment, new. 


Jefferson County; 
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A—Coffeen, Montgomery County; disposal 
facilities, new. 

A—Litchfield, Montgomery County; city 
streets, improvement. 

A—Panama, Montgomery County; water 
system; new. 

A—Farmersville, Montgomery County; san- 
itation, new. 

A—De Quoin, Perry County; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Pinckneyville, Perry County, municipal 
buildings, new. ; 

A—Du Quoin, Perry County; water system, 
im ent. 

A—Golconda, Pope County; sanitation, im- 
provement. 

A—Mound City, Pulaski County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Mounds, Pulaski County; 
new. 

A—Karnak, Pulaski County; 


new. 

A—Olmsted, Pulaski Couty, municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Harrisburg, Saline County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

A—Stonefort, Saline County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Cobden, Union County; water system, 
new. 
A—Anna, Union County; water system, 
new. 

A—Fairfield, Wayne County; 
additions. 

A—Sims, Wayne County; 
new. 

A—Wayne City, Wayne County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

A—Fairfield Public Library, Wayne County; 
community buildings, new. 

A—Carmi, White County; water system, 


sanitation, 


sanitation, 


sanitation, 


water system, 


new. 
A—Mill Shoals, White County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
A—Norris City Sanitation District, White 
County; sanitation, new. 
A—Grayville, White County; other water, 
improvement. 
A—Grayville, 
„new. 
A—Marion, Winlamson County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
A—Energy, Williamson County; sanitation, 


White County; municipal 


new. 
A—Herrin Park, Williamson County; parks, 


system, new. 

A—Herrin, Williamson County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

A—Creal Springs, Williamson County; 
sanitation, new: 

A—Stonefort, Williamson County, muni- 
cipal buildings, new. 

A—Herrin, Williamson County; sanitation, 
new. 
B—Brussels, Calhoun County, water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Hardin, Calhoun County; roads, new. 

B—Albion, Edwards County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

B—Jerseyville, Jersey County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Henry, Marshall County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

B—tLacon, Marshall County; sanitation, 
new. 
B—Sherrard, Mercer County, sanitation, 
improvement. 
B—Aledo, Mercer County; sanitation, addi- 
tions. 

B—New Boston, Mercer County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Joy, Mercer County; sanitation, new. 

B—Windsor, Mercer County; disposal fæ- 
cilities, new. 

B—Keithsburg, Mercer County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Sherrard, Mercer County; water -sys- 
tem, new, 
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B—Sullivan, Moultrie County; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

B—Arthur, Moultrie County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Sparta, Randolph County, city streets, 
improvement, 

B—Chester, Randolph County, sanitation, 
additions: 

B—Tilden, Randolph County, sanitation, 
new. 

B—Pratirie du Rocher, Randolph County; 
disposal facilities, new. 

B—Windsor, Shelby County; 
new. 

S—Thomson, Carroll County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Shannon, Carroll County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S- Avon, Fulton County; disposal facili- 
ties, new. 

S—Smithfield, Fulton County; water sys- 
tem, new, 

S—Canton, Fulton County; 
new. 

S—Farmington, Fulton County; roads, 
new. : 
S—Galesburg, Knox County; water system, 
additions. 

S—Henderson, Knox County; water stor- 
age, new. 

S—Oneida, Knox County; sanitation, new. 

S—Galesburg, Knox County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Mount Zion, Macon County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

S—Niantic, Macon County; water system, 
new, 

8 Blue Mound, Macon County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Warrensburg, Macon County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Forsyth, Macon County; water system, 
new. 

S—Danyille, Vermilion County; sanitation, 
new, 

S—Vance Township, Vermilion County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

S—Monmouth, Warren County; drainage, 
new, $ 


sanitation, 


sanitation, 


INDIANA 

A—New Castle, Henry County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Evansville, Vandeburgh County; audi- 
toriums, new. 

B—Charlestown, Clark County; gas system, 
new. 
B—Charlestown, Clark County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Charlestown, Clark County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Moores Hill, Dearborn County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B Aurora, Dearborn County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Jasonville, Greene County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Bloomfield, Greene County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Switz, Greene County; water system, 
new. 

B—Corydon, Harrison County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Loogootee, Martin County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Shoals, Martin County; sanitation, new. 

B—Ellettsville, Monroe County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Paoll, Orange County: water system, 
Improvement. 


B— Winslow. Pike County; 
Improvement. 
B—Spurgeon, Pike County; water system, 


new. 
B—Grandview, Spencer County; water sys- 

tem, new. 
Spencer County; roads, im- 


provement. 
B—Rockport, Spencer County; parks, new. 
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B—Carlisle, Sullivan County; sanitation, 
new. 
B—Patriot, Switzerland County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Perkin, Washington County; water sys- . 
tem, new. 

B—New Perkin, Washington County; sant- 
tation, new. 

S—Muncie, Delaware County; sanitation, 
new. 

S- Albany. Delaware County; sanitation, 
new. 

S- Gaston, Delaware County; sanitation, 
new, 

S—Oldenburg, Franklin County; 
tion, improvement. 

S—Laurel, Franklin County; 
new. 

S—Vincennes, Knox County; 
new. 

S—Monroe City, Knox County; water sys- 
tem, new, 


sanita- 
sanitation, 


sanitation, 


S—Decker, Knox County; water system, 

new. 
IOWA 

B—Centerville, Appanoose County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Cincinnati, Appanoose County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Centeryille, Appanoose County; city 
streets, new. 


B—Albia Municipal Water Works, Monro 
County; water system, improvement. 


KANSAS 


A—Galena, Cherokee County; sanitation, 
additions. 

A—Garden Sanitary District No. 1, Chero- 
kee County; sanitation, new. 

A—Arama, Crawford County; 
new. 

A—McCune, Crawford County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Pittsburg, Crawford County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Cherokee, Crawford County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Mulberry, Crawford County; water sys- 
tem, additions, 

S—Parsons, Labette County; municipal 
buildings, repair and improvement. 

S—Parsons, Labette County; city streets, 


new. 

S—Cherryvale, Montgomery County; water 
system, new. 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; water 
system, improvement. 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; librar- 
ies, additions. 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery 


bridges; new. 
Montgomery County; sani- 


sanitation, 


County; 


S—Coffeyville 
tation, improvement. 
S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; 


bridges; new. 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; elec- 
tric system, new. 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; sani- 
tation, additions. 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; wa- 
ter system, additions, ° 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; sani- 
tation, additions, 

S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; pro- 

additions. 


+ sani- 


com. 
S—Coffeyville, Montgomery County; sani- 
tation, new. 
KENTUCKY 

A—Columbia, Adair County; sanitation, 
new. 

4A—Lacenter, Ballard County; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Pineville, Ben County; sanitation, new. 

A—Middlesboro, Bell County; sanitation, 
improvement. 


1963 


A—Middlesboro, Bell County; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Burlington, Boone County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Jackson, Breathitt County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Jackson, Breathitt County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Hazel, Calloway County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Carter County, Carter County; munic- 
ipal bulldings, repair and improvement. 

A—Grayson, Carter County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Water and Sanitation Commission, 
Hopkinsville, Christian County; water sys- 
tem, new. 


A—Hopkinsyville, Christian County; 

Tidges, new. 

A—Hopkinsville, Christian County; protect 
buildings, new. 

A—Hopkinsville, Christian County; play- 
ground. new. 

A—Hopkinsville, Christian County; water 
system, new. 

A—Hopkinsville, Christian County; sani- 
tation, new. 


A—Pembroke, Christian County; sanita- 


A—Crofton, Christian County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
A—Manchester, Clay County; water sys- 
new. 
A—Manchester, Clay County; sanitation, 
improvement. 
„ Estill County; water system, 


A—Prestonburg, Floyd County; libraries, 


A—Martin, Floyd County; sanitation, new. 
„„ Graves County: water system, 
4A—Wingo, Graves County; sanitation, 
A—Fancy Farm, Graves County; water sys- 
wb Lowes, Graves County; water system, 


A—Leitchfield, Grayson County; munic- 
wal buildings, new. 

A—Russell, Greenup County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
3 Greenup County; sanitation, 


A—Elizabethtown, Hardin County; roads, 
improvement. 

A—Loyall, Harlan County; sanitation, new. 

A—Cumberland, Harlan County; roads, im- 
Provement. 
Š — Harlan County; sanitation, 

4—Dawson Springs, Hopkins County; 
Water system, improvement. 

4—Hindman, Knott County; water system, 


A—Corbin, Knox County; playground, new. 
A—Barbourville, Knox County, municipal 
dings, new. 


A—Upton, Hardin and Larue Counties; _ 


Water system, new. 
A—Hodengville, Larue County; 
new. 
London, Laurel County; protect build- 
„new. 
A—Laurel County Water District, Corbin; 
Water system, new. 
A—Louisa, Lawrence County; courthouses, 
repair, improve. 
A—Whitesburg, Letcher county: court- 
new. 
A—Neon, Letcher County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 
A—Whitesburg, Letcher County; water 
System, new. 
nan, enkins, Letcher 
A—Paducah Water Works, McCracken 
County; water system, new. 


court- 


County; sanitation, 
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A—Paducah, McCracken County; water 
system, new, 

A—Paducah, McCracken County; auditori- 
ums, new. 

A—Paducah, McCracken County; water 
system, new. 

A—Richmond, Madison County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—North Marshall, 
water system, new. 

A—Brandenburg, 
system, new. 

A—North Mercer Water District, Saluisa 
County; water system, new. : 

A—Darkesboro, Muhlenberg County; sani- 
tation, improvement. 

A—Bloomfield, Nelson County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Fordsville, Ohio County; water system, 
new. 

A—Falmouth, Pendleton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 


Marshall County; 


Meade County; water 


A—Hazard, Perry County; playground, 
new. 

A—Hazard, Perry County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Hazard, Perry County; courthouses, 


new. 

A—Pikeville, Pike County; water system, 
new. 

A—Morehead, Rowan County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Elkton, Todd County; 
new. 

A—Gadiz, Trigg County; sanitation, new. 

A—Gerulean Springs Water District; water 
system, new. 

A—Bedford, Trimble County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Slaughters, 
system, new. 

A—Sebree Webster County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Corbin, Whitley County; playground, 
new. 

A—Corbin, Whitley County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

AS—Olive Hill, Carter County; sanitation, 
new. 

AS—Lone Oak Water District, McCracken 
County; water system, improvement. 

B—Columbia, Adair County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Scottsville, 
buildings, new. 

B—Barren Co., Barren County; municipal 
buildings, repair and improvement. 

B—Glasgow, Barren County; water system, 
new. 


water system, 
Webster County; 


water 


Allen County; protect 


B—Glasgow, Barren County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Glasgow, Barren County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Glasgow, Barren County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Glasgow, Barren County; sanitation, 
new, 

B—Glasgow, Barren County; highways, 
new. 

»B—Glasgow, Barren County; community 
buildings, new. . 

B—Glasgow, Airport, Barren County; 
hangars, new. 

B—Glasgow, Barren County; sanitation, 
new. 


B—Sharpsburg Water District, Bath 
County; water system, new. 

B—Shepherdsville, Bullitt County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Morgantown, Butler County; 
water; new. 

B—Arlington, Carlisle County; sanitAtion, 
improvement. 

B—Albany, 
new. 
B—Albany, Albany and Clinton Counties; 
water system, improvement. 

B—Burkesyille, Cumberland County; 
sanitation, improvement. 

B—Horse Cave, Hart County; sanitation, 
new. 


other 


Clinton County; sanitation, 
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B—McKee, Jackson County; sanitation, 
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u Vanceburg, Lewis County; sanitation, 


B—Stanford, Lincoln County; sanitation, 
new. 


B—Lake, Livingston County; water system, 


system, new. 

B—Edmonton, Metcalfe County; 
system, new. i 

B—Greenville, Muhlenberg County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—West Scott County Water District, 
Bloom; water system, new. 

B—Bardstown, Nelson County; water sys- 
tem, new. - 

B—New Haven, Nelson County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Nicholas County; municipal buildings, 
new. 

B—Centertown, Ohio County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Pendileton County; gas storage, new. 

B—Elkhorn, Pike County; sanitation, new. 

B—Pulaski County Water District, 
Scienc; water system, new. 

B—Burnside, Pulaski County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Jamestown, Russell County; water 
system, new. 

B—Georgetown, Scott County; play- 
ground, new. 

B—East Shelby Water District, Bagdad 
County; water system, new. 

B—Guthrie, Todd County; water system, 
improvement. 
B—North Side Bowling Green Water Dis- 
trict; water system, new. 
B—Bowling Green, 
hangars, improvement. 

B—Williamsburg, Whitley County; water 
system, new. 

B—Campton, Wolfe County. 

BS—Elkton, Todd County; 
new. 

S—Bell County; courthouses, new. 

S- Florence, Boone County; community 
buildings, new. 

S—Florence, Boone County; drainage, new. 

S—Catlettsburg, Boyd County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Ashland, Boyd County: 
improvement. 

S—Ashland, Boyd County; water resources, 
new. 

S—Ashland, Boyd County; water system, 
new. 
S—Jackson, Breathitt County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Lebanon Junction, Bullit County; sani- 
tation, improvement. 

S—Morgantown, Butler County, sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Morgantown, Butler County; correc- 
tional institution, new. 

S—Murray, Calloway County; municipal 
buildings; new. 

S—Murray, Calloway County; courthouses, 
repair and improvement. 

S—Bardwell, Carlisle County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Bardwell, Carlisle County; roads, im- 
provement. 

S—Chent, Carroll County; water system, 
new. 

S—Winchester, Clark County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Marion, Crittendon County; city 
streets, improvement. 

Sandy Hook, Elliott County; correct in- 
stallation, new. 

S—De t of Fish and Wildlife, 
Franklin County; water system, improve- 


ment. 
mia Water District, 


County; water system, new. 
3 Harlan County; sanitation, 


Warren County; 


sanitation, 


city streets, 


Graves 


new. 
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S—Russellville, Logan County; water sys- B Vine Platte, Evangeline Parish; 8 S- Lake Charles Drainage District; roads. 


tem, improvement. 
S—Paducah, McCracken County: audi- 
toriums, new. 


S—Paducah, McCracken County; water 
system, new. 

S—Paducah, McCracken County; water 
system, new. 


S—The Lebanon Works, Marion County; 
water system, additions. 

S—Hardin Water District, Radcliff, Marion 
County; water system, new. 

S—Carlisle, Nicholas County; 

` mew. 

S—ileartford, Ohio County; water system, 

improvement. 


sanitation, 


S—Tri-Village Water District, Owen 
County; water system, new. 

S—Owenton, Owen County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Stanton, Powell County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Sturgis, Union County; water system, 
improvement, 


S—Dixon, Webster County; water system, 
new. 

SA—Estill County Water District No. 1; 
water system, new. 

SA—Caneyville, Grayson County; water 
system, new. 

SA—Hanson, Hopkins County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

SA—Barbourville, Knox County; gas stor- 


age, new. 

SB—Clover Port, Breckenridge County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Natchitoches, Natchitoches Parish; 

harbor facilities, new. 

A—Natchitoches, Natchitoches Parish; 
roads, improvements. 

A—Natchitoches, Natchitoches Parish; 


sanitation, improvement. 
A—Alexandria, Rapides Parish; gas stor- 


age, new. 


‘A—Alexandria, Rapides Parish; sanitation, 


new. 

A—Melville, St. Landry Parish; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Eunice, St. Landry Parish; gas storage, 
new. 

A—Eunice, St. Landry Parish; sanitation, 


new. 

A—Leonville, St. Landry Parish; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Hammond, Tangipahoa Parish; water 
system, improvement, 

A—Roseland, Tangipahoa Parish; sanita- 


tion, new. 

$ te City, Tangipahoa Parish; city 
streets, improvement. 

B—Crowley, Acadia Parish; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Church Point, Acadia Parish; water 
system, new. 

B—Estherwood, Acadia Parish; water sys- 

tem, new. 


B—Mermentau, Acadia Parish; sanitation, 


new s 

B—Oberlin, Allen Parish; water system, 
new. p 

B—Marksville, Avoyelles Parish; roads, im- 


provement. 

B—Evergreen, Avoyelles Parish; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Marksville, Avoyelles Parish; com- 


munity buildings, repair and improvement. 

B—Westlake, Calcasieu Parish; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Westlake, Calcasleu Parish; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Vinton, Calcasieu Parish; harbor facil- 
ities, new. 

B-—Cameron, Cameron Parish; parks, new. 
E- Cameron, Cameron Parish; roads, new. 


B—Vidalta, Concordia Parish; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Ridgecrest, Concordia Parish; sanita- 
tion, new. 


B—Mamou, Evangeline Parish; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Georgetown, Grant Parish; water sys- 
tem, new, 

B—Jennings, Jefferson Davis Parish; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Jennings, Jefferson Davis Parish; sani- 
tation, improvement. 

B—Lafayette, Lafayette Parish; water sys- 
tem, newt 

B—Lafayette Parish; 
ings, new. 

B—Lafayette, Lafayette Parish; roads, new. 

B—Lafayette, Lafayette Parish; roads, new. 

B—Youngsville, Lafayette Parish; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Broussard, Lafayette Parish; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Broussard, Lafayette Parish; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Dubach, Lincoln Parish; - sanitation, 
new. 

B— Walker, Livingston Parish; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Denham Springs, Livingston; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Campti, Natchitoches Parish; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B— Alexandria, Rapides Parish; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Pineville = Rapides Drain District; 
water system, n 

B—Pineville, Rapides Parish; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Pineville, Rapides Parsh; parks, new. 

B—Pineville, Rapides Parish; roads, im- 


community build- 


provement. 

B—Pinevile, Rapides Parish; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Coushatta, Red River Parish; water 


system, Improvement. 

B—Coushatta, Red River Parish; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Many. Sabine Parish; water system, im- 
provement. 

B—St. John, the Baptist Parish; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Sewerage District 1, St. John the Bap- 
tist Parish; sanitation, new. 

B—St. John the Baptist Parish; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Breaux Bridge, St. Martin Parish; wa- 
ter system, improvement. 

B—Breaux Bridge, St. Martin Parish; roads, 
new. 

B—WwWater District 1, 
water system, new. 

B—St. Martinsville, St. Martin Parish; wa- 
ter system, improvement. 

B—Newellton, Tensas Parish; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Abbeville, Vermillion 
courthouses, new. 

B—Abbeville, Vermillion Parish; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Kaplan, Vermillion Parish; gas storage, 
improvement. 

B—Kaplan, Vermillion Parish; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Kaplan, Vermillion Parish; sanitation, 


St. Martin Parish; 


Police Jury; 


improvement. 

B—Abbeville, Vermillion Parish; city 
streets, improvement. 

B—tLeesville Police Jury, Verno; court- 


houses, new. 

B—Lake Providence Port Commission; 
harbor facilities, new. 

S—Sulphur, Calcasieu Parish; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

S—Vinton, Calcasieu Parish; roads, new. 


S—Vinton, Calcasieu Parish; roads, id- 
provement. 
S—Vinton, Calcasieu Parish; Community 
„ new. 


S—Vinton Harbor and Terminal District; 
harbor facilities, new. 


new. 

S—Dry Prong, Grant Parish; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Kenner Sewer District No. 1, Jefferson 
Parish; sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer District No. 9, Jefferson Parish; 
sanitation, new. z 

S—Bank Consolidated Sewer District, Jef- 
ferson Parish; sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer District 8, Jefferson Paris; sani- 
tation, new, 

S—Westwego, Jefferson Parish; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Road District 1, Jefferson Parish; roads, 
new. 

S—Road District 1, Jeferson Parish, roads, 
new. 

S- Road District 1, Jefferson Parish, roads, 
new. 

S—Road District 1, Jefferson Parish, roads, 
new. 

S—Greater LaFourche Port Commission; 
water resources, new. 

S- Golden Meadow, LaFourche Parish; city 
streets, new. 

S Board of Commisioners, Orleans Levee 
District. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
District, water resources, new. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
district. : 

S—Board of Commisisoners, Orleans Levee 
District. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
District; water resources, new. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
District; water resources, new. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
District; water resources, new. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
District; airports, new. 

S- Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
District; community buildings, new. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Orleans Levee 
District; water resources, new. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Port of New 
Orleans; community buildings, new. 

S—Board of Commissioners, Port of New 
Orleans; sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans; 
water system, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans: 
sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board of New Orleans; 
sanitation, new. 

S—New Orleans, Orleans Parish; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board, New Orleans; 
community buildings, new. 

S—Sewer and Water Board, New Orleans: 
water system, improvement. 

S—New Orleans, Orleans Parish. 

S—New Orleans, Orleans Parish; 
new. 

S—New Orleans Sewer and Water Board- 

S—New Orleans Sewer and Water Board: 
sanitation, new. 

S—New Orleans Sewer and Water Board. 

S—New Orleans Sewer and Water Board; 
sanitation, new, 

S—New Orleans Sewer Water Board; san- 
itation, improvement. 

S—Alexander, Fire Protection District 3; 
harbor facilities, new. : 

S—Alexandria, Rapides Parish; court- 
houses, new. 

S—Alexandria, Rapides Parish; roads, im- 
provement. 


roads, 


1963 
oe Rapides Parish; sanitation 
3535 Rapides Parish; city streets, 
a an Rapides Parish; city streets, 

S—Waterworks District 2; water system, 
r B Waterproof, Tensas Parish; sanitation, 


st. Joseph, Tensas Parish; roads, im- 
Provement. 
MAINE 


A—Ssco City, York County; sanitation, 


4A—Kennebunk, York County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
A—Old Orchard Beach, York County; sani- 
tation, new. 
B—Limestone, Aroostook County; water 
System, improvement. 
B—Madawaska, Aroostook County, sanita- 
“on, new. 
Madawaska, Aroostook County, water 
System, new. 
B—Madawaska, Aroostook County, waste 
tment, new. 
B—Wiscasset, Lincoln County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
S—Lewiston, Androscoggin County; waste 
treatment, new. 
S—Auburn Water District, Androscoggin 
ty: water system, new. 
MARYLAND 
4—Cambridge, Dorchester County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
A—Cambridge, Dorchester County; water 
„ new. 
4—Funkstown, Washington County; sani- 
tation, new. 
B—Perryville Town Commission, Cecil 
County; sanitation, new. 
S— Cumberland, Allegany County; 
tion, new. 
S—cCumberland, Allegany County, sanita- 
tion, new, 
S—Cumberland, Allegany County; water 
„new. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
A—New Bedford, Bristol County; disposal 
facilities, new. x 
wansea Water District, Bristol Coun- 
ty; water system, new. 
rau River, Bristol County; water sys- 
improvement. 
4—Ipswich, Essex County; waste treat- 
nt, new. 
4—ipwsich, Essex Coutny; water system, 
Improvement. 
nen Lowell. Middlesex County; sanitation, 


sanita- 


A—Lowell City, Middlesex County; garage, 


A—Lowell, Middlesex County; bridges, im- 
ment, 
A—Lowell, Middlesex County; parks, new. 
ell, Middlesex County; auditoriums, 
Tepair and improvement. 
bung owed Middlesex County; municipal 
repair and improvement. 
pa Lowell, Middlesex County; community 
uüdings, new. 
A—Lowell, Middlesex County; parks, new. 


A—Lowell, Middlesex County: protect 
buildings, new. 


nep Lowell, Middlesex County; auditoriums, 

int Lowell, Middlesex County; city streets, 
Provement. 

te’ Franklin. Norfolk County; water sys- 
m, new. 

Norfolk County; water sys- 

neg Gloucester, Essex County; sanitation, 
S—Faston, 

Additions” Bristol County; water supply, 


ne Andover, Essex County; water system, 
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S—Springfield, Hampden County; swim- 
ming facilities, new. 

S—Springfield, Hampden County; water 
system, new. 

8—Holyoke, Hampden County; water sys-, 
tem, new. 

S—Holyoke, Hampden County; municipal 
buildings, repair and improvement. 

S—Wilbraham, Hampden County; water 
system, new. 

S—wWilbraham, Hampden County: 
streets, improvement. 

S—East Longmeadow, Hampden County; 
water system, new. 

S—Water and Sewer Commission, Long- 
meadow; water storage, improvement. 

S—Westfield, Hampden County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Springfield, Hampden County; garage, 
new. 

S—Water Commission of Springfield, 
Hampden County; water system, new. 

8—Holyoke, Hampden County; garage, new. 

S—Holyoke, Hampton County; gas system, 
new. 

S—Park Recreation Commission; 
Springfield; parks, new. 

S—Chicopee, Hampden County; electric 
system, new. 

S—Ludilow, Hampden County; sanitation, 
additions. 

S—Palmer, Hampden County; Municipal 
buildings, new. 


city 


West 


S—Springfield, Hampden County; city 
streets, new. 
S—Springfleld, Hampden County; city 
streets, new. 
S—Springfield, Hampden County; city 
streets, new. 
S—Springfield, Hampden County; city 
streets, new. 

ld, Hampden County; city 
streets, new. 


S—Fire district No, 1, Hadley, Hampshire 

County; sanitation, new. 

S—South Hadley, Hampshire County; city 
streets, improvement. 

S—Easthampden, Hampshire County; 
roads, improvement. 

S—Stoughton, Norfolk County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Brockton, Plymouth County; water sys- 

tem, new. r 
S—Warren, Worcester County; sanitation, 

new. 

S—Milford, Worcester County; libraries, 
new. 

S—Hopedale, Worcester County; bridges, 
new. 

MICHIGAN 

A—Bangor Township, Bay County; water 
system, improvement, 

A-—Bay City, Bay County; water system, 
improvement. 

A—Bay County; water system, new. 

A—Hampton Township, Bay County; wa 

system, new. 5 
A—Gladstone, Delta County; sanitation, 

new. 

A—Gladstone, Delta County; water system, 
improvement. 

A—Escanaba, Delta County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Escanaba, Delta County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Delta County; correct installation, new, 
A—Escanaba, Delta County; parks, new. 
A—Petoskey, Emmett County; highways, 

new. 

A—Traverse, Grand Traverse County; 

water system, new, 

A—Grand Traverse County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A-—Hillsdale, Hillsdale County; sanitation, 
improvement. 


improvement. 
A—Hilisdale, Hillsdale County; municipal 
„new. 
A—Suttons Bay Village, Leelanau County; 
sanitation, new. 
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A—Morenci, Lenawee County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Madison Township, Lenawee County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Tecumseh, Lenawee County; 
tion, new. 

A—Tecumseh, Lenawee County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Deerfield, Lenawee County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Ridgeway Township, Lenawee County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

A—Detroit, Macomb County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Macomb Township, Macomb County; 
water system, new. 

A—Center Line, Macomb County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Intracounty Drainage Board, Macomb 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Intracounty Drainage Building, Ma- 
comb County; sanitation, new. 

A—Intra County Drainage Board, Macomb, 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Intra County Drainage Board, Macomb, 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—tIntra County Drainage Board, Macomb, 
County; sanitation, new. . 

A—St. Clair Shores, Macomb County; sani- 
tation, new. 

A—St. Clair Shores, Macomb County; sani- 
tation, new. 

A—St. Clair Shores, Macomb County; sani- 
tation, new. 

A—St. Clair Shores, Macomb County; sani- 
tation, new. 


sanita- 


A—St. Clair Shores, Macomb County; sani- 
tation, new. 

A—Roseville, Macomb County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Romeo Village, Macomb County; sani- 
tation, improvement. 

A—Mount Clemens, Macomb County; san- 
itation, new. 

A—Warren, Macomb County; highways, 
improvement. 

A—Warren, Macomb County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Warren, Macomb County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Clinton Township, Macomb County; 
water system, new. 

A—Sterling Township, Macomb County; 
municipal bulldings, new. 

A—Sterling Township, Macomb County; 
water system, new. 

A—Van Buren Township, Wayne County; 
water system, new. 

A—Canton Township, Wayne County; san- 
itation, new. 

A—Center Line, Macomb County: high- 
ways, improvement. 

A—Utica, Macomb County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Fraser, Macomb County; harbor facili- 
ities, new. 

A—Republic Township, Marquette County; 
water system, new. 

A—Republic Township, Marquette County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

A—Marguette, Marquette County; gas 
storage, new. 
A—Menominee County Road Commission; 
sanitation, new. 

Monroe County; sanitation, 
Oakland County; sanitation, 
Oakland County; sanitation, 


highways, 
sanitation, 


Oakland County; 
new. 

A—Berkley, Oakland County; 
new. 

A—Hazel Park, Oakland County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

A—Hazel Park, Oakland County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. ; 

A—Hazel Park, Oakland County; 
system, improvement. 


water 
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A—Hazel Park, Oakland County; munici- 
* pal buildings, new. 
A—Troy, Oakland County; sanitation, new. 
A—Oak Park, Oakland County; water sys- 
tem. new. 
A—Oak Park, Oakland County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Sylvan Lake, Oakland County; water 
system, new. 
A—Southeast Oakland County Water Au- 
thority; water system, new. 
A—Keego Harbor, Oakland County; water 
system, new. 
A—Oakland County Road Commission; 
harbor facility, new. 
A—Pontiac, Oakland County; sanitation, 
improvement. 
A—Pontiac, Oakland County; parks, new. 
A—South Lyon, Oakland County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
A—Waterford Township, Oakland County; 
water system, improvement. 
A Troy, Oakland County; water system, 
new. 
A—Orion Township, Oakland County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 
A—tLathrup Village, Oakland County; 
water system, improvement. 
A—Waterford Township, Oakland County; 
harbor facility, new. 
A—Berkley, Oakland County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
- A—Ferndale, 


buildings, new. 

A—St. Clair County; highways, Improve- 
ment. 

A—Marine, St. Clair County; highways, 
new. 

ASt. Clair, St. Clair County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. > 

A—Memphis, St. Clair County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

Port Huron, St. Clair County; water 

system, new. 
ASt. Clair County; municipal buildings, 
new. 
A—Manistigue, Schoolcraft County; water 
system, new. 
A—Cass City Village, Tuscola County; 
water system, new. 
A—Wayne, Wayne County; water system, 
new. 
A—Wayne, Wayne County; sanitation, 
improvement. ` 
A—Wayne, Wayne County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Dearborn, Wayne County; parks, new. 
A—Garden City, Wayne County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 
A—Garden City, Wayne County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 
A—Garden City, Wayne County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 
A—Garden City, Wayne County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 
A—Garden City, Wayné County; high- 
ways, new. 
A—Detroit, Wayne County. 
A—Detroit, Wayne County. 
A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
new. 
A—Detroit, Wayne County. 
A—Detroit, Wayne County. 
A—Detroit, Wayne County; gas storage, 
new. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; water system, 
new. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; gas storage, 
improvement. 

A—Grosse Pointe Farms, Wayne County; 
municipal buildings, repair and improve. 

A—Grosse Pointe Farms, Wayne County; 
municipal buildings, repair and improve. 

A—Grosse Pointe Farms, Wayne County; 
water system, new. 

_ 4A—Plymouth Township, Wayne County; 

sanitation, new, 


Oakland County; municipal 


water system, 


` 
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A—Plymouth Township. Wayne County; 
water system, improvement. 

4—Piymouth Township, Wayne County: 
water system, improvement. 

A—Sexton-Kilfoil, Wayne County. 

A—Sexton-Kilfoll, Wayne County. 

A—Sexton-Kilfoll, Wayne County; sani- 
tation, improvement. 

A—Dearborn, Wayne County; parks, new. 

A—Dearborn Township, Wayne County: 
municipal bulldings, new. ` 


A—Dearborn, Wayne County; harbor fact- 


ities, new. 

A—Dearborn, Wayne County; harbor facil- 
ities, new. 

A—Romuius. Township, Wayne County; 
highways, improvement. 

A—Taylor Township, Wayne County; high- 
ways, improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 


A—Detroit, Wayne County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; municipal 


bulldings, new. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; sanitation, im- 
provement. 

A—Highiand Park, Wayne County; water 
system, new. 

A—Highland Park, Wayne County; high- 
ways, improvement. 

A— Highland Park, Grosse Point; munici- 
pal buildings, repairs and improvements. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detrolt, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; water system. 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A—Detrolt, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A Detroit, Wayne County. 

A- Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. 

A Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; water system, 
improvement. 

A—Grosse Pointe Park, Wayne County; 


s 


water system, 


water system, 


water system, 
water system, 


water system, 


water system, 


water system, 


water system, 


: sanitation, new. 


A—Detroit, Wayne County. 
A—Detroit, Wayne County. 
A—Detrolt, Wayne County: industrial 

ulldings, new. 

A—Riverview, Wayne County; sanitation. 
new. 

A—Harper Woods, Wayne County; water 
system, new. 

A—Romulus Township, Wayne County; 
highways, new. 

A—Romulus Township, Wayne County; 
highways, new. 

A—Allen Park, Wayne County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Highland Park, Wayne County; high- 
ways, improvement. x 
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A-—Redford Township, Wayne County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, nec. 

Redford Township, Wayne County; 
water system, new. 

A—River Rouge, Wayne County; sanita- 
tion, new. ‘ 

A—River Rouge, Wayne County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; sanitation, im- 


provement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; sanitation. 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; sanitation, 
improvement. 


A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
provement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
provement. 

A—Detrolt, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
provement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
provement. 

A—Detroit, 

A—Detroit, 

A—Detroit, 
improvement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; 
improvement. - 

A—Wyandotte, Wayne County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Wayne County Road Commissioner. 

A—Wayne County Road Commissioner. 

A—Wayne County Road Commissioner, 
sanitation, new. 

A—Southgate, Wyandotte Road, Wayne 
County; sanitation, new, 

A—Taylor Township, 
Sanitation, new. 

A— Taylor Township, 
municipal buildings, new. 

A—Gilbralter, Wayne County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Lincom Park, Wayne County parks, 
new. 

A—Wayne County Road Commission. 

A—Wayne County Road Commission. 

Wayne County Road Commission; wa- 
ter system, new. 

Wayne County Road Commission. 

A—Wayne County Road Commission. 

A—Wayne County Road Commission; wa- 
ter system, new. 

A— Trenton, Wayne County; 
new. 

A—Ecorse Building Authority, Wayne 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit Wayne County; municipal 
buildings,new. _ s 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County, 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
provement, 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County! highways, 


Wayne County. 
Wayne County. 


Wayne County; sanitation. 


sanitation, 


Wayne County: 
Wayne County; 


sanitation, 


im- 


provement. 


A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County 
provement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A Detrolt, Wayne County; 
provement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 


highways, im- 


highways, im- 


1963 


A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
provement, 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
provement. 

A Detroit. Wayne County. 

A- Detroit, Wayne County. 

A- Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
Provement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
Provement. 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
Provement, 

A—Detroit, Wayne County; highways, im- 
Provement. 

A—Livonia, Wayne County, highways, im- 
Provement. 

A—Livonia, Wayne County, highways, im- 
Provement. 

A—tLivonia, Wayne County; 
new. 

A—Grosse Pointe, Wayne County, muni- 
Cipal buildings, new. 

Lincoln Park, Wayne County; water 
System, improvement. 

A—tTaylor. Township, 
Water system, new. 

A—Taylor Township, Wayne County; water 
System, new. 

A—Taylor Township, Wayne County; water 
system, new. 

A—Taylor Township, Wayne County; water 
System, new. 

A— Taylor Township, Wayne County; water 
System, new. 

A—tLincoln Park, Wayne County; munici- 
Pal buildings, new. 

B—Alger-Munising, Alger County; muni- 
Cipal buildings, new. 

B—Munsing, Alger County; highways, im- 
Provement. 

5 Alger County; highways, 


municipal 


sanitation, 


Wayne County; 


Se disease. Alpena County; 
buildings, repair improvement. 

B—Elk Rapids, Antrim County; parks, 

B—Standish, Arenac County; sanitation, 
ne W 

B— Au Gres, Arenac County; water system, 


new, 
municipal 


B—Standish, Arenac County; 
bulldings, new. 

B—Sterling, Arenac County; sanitation, 
new, 


B—Arenac County; municipal buildings, 


B—Baraga County, road commission; mu- 
Nicipal buildings, new. 

B—Lanse Township, Baraga County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

B—Lanse Village, Baraga County; water 


Baraga County; 


B—East Jordan, Charlevoix County; sani- 
tation, new. 
„ Cheboygan County; water 


B. Road. Commission, Chippewa County; 
Municipal buildings, new. 

B—Rudyard Township, Chippewa County; 
Sanitation, new. 

B—Clare, Clare County; water system, 

B_Grayling, Crawford County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Grayling, Crawford County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Crawford County; Library Board; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new, 

B—Iron Mountain, Dickinson Coun 
sanitation, new. =e 

B—Iron Mountain, Dickinson County; 
Water system, new. 

B—Kingsford, Dickinson County; water 
System, new. 


vB ape County; munic- 
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B—Harbor Springs, Emmet County; sani- 
tation, new. 

B—Emmet County, municipal buildings, 
new. 

B—Emmett County, municipal buildings, 
new. 

B— Flint,. Genesee County; water system, 
new. 

B—Ironwood, Gogebic County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—tIronwood, Gogebic County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Gogebic County; Building Authority, 
municipal buildings, new. 

B—Watersmeet Township, Gogebic County; 
water system, new. 

B—Bessemer, Gogebic County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Marenisco Township, Gogebic County; 
water system, new. 

B—Alma, Gratiot County; 
new. 

B—Alma, Gratiot County; water system, 
new. 

B—Houghton Village, Houghton County; 
sanitation, new. 

B—Hancock, Houghton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Portage Lake, Houghton County; waste 
treatment, new, 

B—Houghton County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 

B—Hancock, Houghton County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

B— Township, Houghton County; 
water system, new. 

B—Harbor Beach, Huron County; Les 
new. 


sanitation, 


B—Ubly, Huron County; sanitation, im- 
provement. 

B—Iron County Road Commission; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

B—Iron County Road Commission, River 
Township; highways, new. 

B—Baldwin, Lake County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Baldwin Village, Lake County; water 
system, new. 

B—Lapeer County; municipal buildings, 
new. 

B—Brighton, Livingston County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Howell, Livingston County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Fowlerville, Livingston County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Pentland Township, Luce County; wa- 
ter system, new. 

municipal 


B—Newberry, Luce County; 
buildings, new. 
B—Newberry, Luce County; sanitation, 


B—Mackinac County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 

B—Portage Township, Mackinac County; 
municipal buildings, repair and improve- 
ment. 

B—Mackinac County Road Commission; 
highways, new. 

B—Arcadia Township, Manistee County; 
parks, new. 

p. AA 
tem, new. 

B—Filer Foroan; Manistee County; wa- 
ter system, improvement, 

B—Onekama, Manistee County; sanitation, 
new. 4 


B—Menominee, Menominee County; sani- 
tation, new. 

B—Menominee, Menominee County; parks, 
improvement. 

B—Lake, Missaukee County; sanitation, 
new. 


, Manistee County; water sys- 
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B—Pentwater, Oceana County; sanitation, 
new. 
B Hart. Oceana County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 
B—Shelby Village, Oceana County; sani- 
tation, new. 
B—Shelby Village, Oceana County; clinics, 
new. 
B—Ontonagon, Ontonagon County; sani- 
tation, new. 
B—Ontonagon County Lesa Commis- 
sion; municipal 
B—Ontonagon County; Pre AES, build- 
ings, new. 
B—Ontonagon, Ontonagon County; water 
system, new. 
B—Rogers, Presque Isle County; parks, 
new. 
B—Roscommon County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 
B—Roscommon, Roscommon County: 
sanitation, new. 
B—Brown, Sanilac County; sanitation, 
new. 
B—Kingston, Tuscola County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
B— Lawrence, Van Buren County; water 
system, new. 
B—Mattawan, Van Buren County; water 
system, improvement, 
B—Manton, Wexford County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 
S—Battle Creek, Calhoun County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
Jackson County; sanitation, 
new. 
S—Norton Township, Muskegon County; 
water system, new. 
MINNESOTA 


A—Hill City Village, Aitkin County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

A—Cass Lake, Cass County; community 
buildings, repair/improvement. 

A—Nisswa, Crow Wing County; community 
buildings, new. 

A—Grand Rapids, Itasca County; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

A—Grand Rapids Village, Itasca County; 
water system, additions. 

A—Grand Rapids, Itasco County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Grand Rapids, Itasca County; highways, 
improvement. 

A—Coleraine, Itasca County; roads, new. 

A—Deer River, Itasca County; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—tiIron Range, Itasca County; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

A—Keewatin, Itasca County; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Arbo Township, Itasca County; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

A—Cook, St. Louls County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

A—Orr Village, St. Louis County; protect 
buildings, new. 

A—Proctor and Duluth, St. Louis County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Proctor, St. Louis County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—McKinley Village, St. Louis County; 
protect buildings, new. 

A—Proctor Village, St. Louis County; ga- 
Tage, new. 

A—Eveleth City, St. Louis County; water 
system, improvement. 

A—Eveleth City, St. Louis County; city 
streets, improvement. 

A—Floodwood, St. Louis County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

A—Mountain Iron, St. Louis County; gas 
storage, new. 

A—Duluth, St. Louls County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Nichols, St. Louis County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Mountain Iron, St. Louis County; sani- 
tation, new. 

A—Mountain Iron, St. Louis County; roads, 
new. 
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A—Stuntz, St. Louls County; city streets, 
new. 

A—Virginia, St. Louis County; roads, new. 

Aron Junction, St. Louis County; water 
system, improvement. 

A—Winton, St. Louis County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Cloquet, St. Louis County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Duluth, St. Louls County; parks, new. 

A—Duluth, St. Louis County; community 
buildings, repair/improvement. 

A—Hoyt Lakes, St. Louls County; parks, 


improvement. 

A—Duluth, St. Louis County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Bemidji, Beltrami County; protect 


buildings, new. 

B—Bemidji, Beltrami County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Bemidji, Beltrami County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Kelliher Village, 
parks, new. 

B—Blackduck, Beltrami County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

Bariton Village, Carlton County; sani 
tation, new. 

B—Wrenshalla, Carlton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Carlton, Carlton County; 
new. 

B—Thomson, Carlton County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Carlton County; community buildings, 
repair/improvement. 

B—Kettle River, Carlton County; roads, 


Beltrami County; 


sanitation, 


new 

B. Kettle River, Carlton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Cromwell, Carlton County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Cromwell, Carlton County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Grand Marais, Cook n roads, im- 
provement, 

B—Evansville, Douglas 8 sanitation, 
new. 

B—Akeley Village, Hubbard County; wa- 
ter system, new. 

B—Park Rapids, Hubbard County; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

B—Mora, Kanabee County, water system, 
new. 

B—Kanabec County, community build- 
ings, new. 

B—Mora, Kanabec County; parks, new. 

B—Koochiching County nursing home; 
convalescent homes, new. 

B—International Falls, Koochiching 
County; city streets, improvement. 

B—Big Falls, Koochiching County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—International Falls, Koochiching 
County; sanitation, new. 

B—International Falls, Koochiching 
County; community buildings, repair/im- 
provement. 

B—Two Harbors, Lake County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Bandette, Lake of the Woods County; 
sanitation, new. 

B—Williams, Lake of the Woods County; 
water system, new. 

B—tThief River Falls, Pennington County; 
sanitation, new. 

B—Thief River Falls, Pennington County; 
storage, new. ty; 

B—Thief River Falls, Pennington County; 
eper bulldings, repair and improve- 
ment. 

B—Pine City, Pine County; water system, 
new. 

B—Willow River, Pine County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Pine County; harbor facilities, new. 

B—Roseau Village, Roseau County; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

B—Greenbush, Roseau County; sanita- 
tion, new. 


» 
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B—Roseau County; community buildings, 
new. 
B—Duluth, St. Louis County; community 


buildings, new. 
S—Stephen, Marshall County; roads, new. 
MISSISSIPPI 
B—Shelby, Bolivar County; city streets, 
improvement. 
B—Mound Bayou, Bolivar County; water 
system, new. 


B—Okolona, Chickasaw County; 
system, additions, 

B—Quitman City, 
streets, improvement. 

B—Collins, Covington County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Seminary, Covington County; 
system, new. 

B—Collins, Covington County; gas sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Pickens, Holmes County; 
additions. 

B—Fayette, Jefferson County; correctional 
institution, new. 

B—Prentiss, Jefferson Davis County; sani- 
tation, new. 

B—New Hebron, Lawrence County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Tupelo, Lee County; drainage, addi- 
tions. 

B—Madison, Madison County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Potts Camp, Marshall County; water 
system, additions. 

B—New Augusta, Perry County; gas sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Summit, Pike County; sanitation, new. 

B—Ruleville, Sunflower County; city 


B—Senatobia, Tate County; city streets, 
improvement. 
B—Walthall County Board of Super- 
visors; correctional institution, new. 
city 


B—tLeland, Washington County; 
B—Greenville, Washington County; high- 


water 
Clarke County; city 
water 


sanitation, 


‘streets, improvement. 


streets, improvement. 


B—Coffeeville, Yalobusha County; sanita- 
tion, additions, 

B—Bentonia, Yazoo County; sanitation, 
additions. 

S—Houston, Chickasaw city 
streets, improvement. 

S—Hernando, De Soto County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Laurel City, Jones County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Laurel, Jones County; sanitation, new. 

S—tLena, Leake County; water system, 
new. 

S—Greenwood, Leflore County; sanitation, 
additions, 

S—Board of Aldermen Vicksburg, Warren 
County; sanitation, additions, 

S—Vicksburg, Warren County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Greenville, Washington County; sani- 
tation, additions. 

S—Hollandale, Washington County; sani- 
tation, additions. 

SB—Greenville, Washington County; city 
streets, improvement. 

SB—Board of Supervisors, Louisville, Win- 
ston County; warehouses, improvement. 

MISSOURI 

A—Wi Franklin County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

A—Washington, Franklin County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Union, Franklin County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—tIronton, Iron County; sanitation, im- 
provement. _ 

A—Pilot Knob, Iron County; water system, 
additions. 


A—Tronton, Iron County; courthouses, ad- 
ditions, 


County; 
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A—Fiat River, St. Francois County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

A—Desloge, St. Francois County; sanita- 
tion, additions. 

A—Esther, St. Francois County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Potosi, Washington County; city 
streets, improvement. 

B—Ellsinore, Carter County; water system, 
new. 

B—Grandin, Carter County; water system, 
new. 

B—State Park Board, Jefferson City; parks, 
new. 

B—Ava County Court, Douglas County: 
municipal buildings, new. 

B Trenton, Grundy County; bridges, new. 

B—State of Missouri, Hermitage, Hickory 
courthouses, new. 

B—Wellington, Lafayette County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Wellington, Napoleon Special; roads, 
improvement, 

B—Odessa, Lafayette County: water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Corder, Lafayette County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Bates City, Lafayette County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Concordia, Lafayette County; roads, 
new. 

B— Waverly, Lafayette County; water sys- 
ter, new. 

B—Odessa, Lafayette County; water sys- 
tem, additions, 

B—Mayview, Lafayette County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Mercer, Mercer County; 
new. 

B—Thayer, Oregon County; 
new. À 

B—Alton, Oregon County; sanitation, im- 
provement. 

B—Gainesville, Ozark County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Hayti, Pemiscot County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Ellington, Reynolds County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Naylor, Ripley County; water system, 
new. 

B—Doniphan, * County; disposal fa- 
cilities, new. 

B—Eminence, Shannon County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Houston, Texas County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Cabool, Texas County; water supply, 


new. 
Wright County; 


B—Mountain Grove, 
swimming facilities, new. 

B—Hartville, Wright County; courthouses, 
new. 

S—Jackson, Cape Girardeau County; sani- 
tation, additions. 

S—tLiberty, Clay County; sanitation, new. 

S- Liberty, Clay County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 

S—Liberty, Clay County; roads, new. 

S—Gladstone, Clay County; water system, 
new. 

S—Gladstone, 
new. . 

8—Jefferson, Cole County; sanitation, ad- 
ditions. 

S—Pacific, Franklin County; water supply, 
new. 

S—Lake Lotawana, Jackson County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Lake Lotawana, Jackson County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S— Kansas City, Jackson County. 

8 Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

S- Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S- Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 


S—Kansas City, Jackson County. 


water system, 
water system, 


Clay County; sanitation, 


1963 


S Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County. ~ 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County; audi- 
tortums, new. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County; airports, 
new. 

S— Kansas City, Jackson County; airports, 
new. 

S- Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S— Kansas City—Jackson County; 
toriums, new. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County; 
new. 

S Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County. 

S—Kansas City, Jackson County, 
System, new. 

S—Lees Summit, Jackson County; 


audi- 


water 


f 


City; Jackson County. 
City, Jackson County. 
City, Jackson County; 


City, Jackson County. 
City, Jackson County. 
City, Jackson County; water 
City, Jackson County. 
City, Jackson County. 
City, Jackson County; 


City, Jackson County. 
City, Jackson County. 

S— Kansas City, Jackson County; munici- 
pal buildings, new, 

S—Higginsville, Lafayette County; muni- 
cipal buildings, new. 

S—Southwest City, 
water system, additions. 

S—Noel, McDonald County; 
new. 

S—Anderson, McDonald County; gas sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Goodman, McDonald County; gas sys- 
tem, nw. 

S—Southwest, McDonald County; gas sys- 
tem, new. 


McDonald County; 
sanitation, 


S—Lawson, Ray County; water system, 
new. 

S—Elvins, St. Francois County; sanita- 
tion, new. 


A—Butte, Silver Bow County; 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; 


roads, new 
roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
A—Butte, Silver Bow County; roads, new. 
roads, 


A—Butte, Silver Bow County; 

B—Bridger, Carbon County; roads, new. 

B Roberts, Carbon County; water system, 
new. 

B—Polson city, Lake County; bear 
new. . 

B—Ronan, Lake County; sanitation, new. 

S—Roundup, Musselshell County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Culbertson, Roosevelt County; water 
system, new. 

S—Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes of; munic- 
ipal buildings, new. 


water 
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S—Froid, Roosevelt County; 
new. 

S—Wolf Point, Roosevelt County; parks, 

new. 


sanitation, 


NEBRASKA 

B—Kearney city, Buffalo County; sani- 
tation, improvement. 

B—Gihbon village, 
sanitation, new. 3 

B—Ravenna, Buffalo County; Parks, im- 
provement. 

B—Arnold village, Custer County; parks, 
new. 

B—Sargent, Custer County; city streets, 
improvement. 

B—St. Paul city, Howard County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B. Farwell village, Howard County, sani 
tation, new. 

B—Taylor village, Loup County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Fullerton, Nance County; sanitation, 
new, 

B—Nance County; harbor facility, new. 

B—Fullerton, Nance County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—tLitchfield village, Sherman County; 
sanitation, new. 


Buffalo County; 


NEVADA 
B—Caliente, Lincoln County; roads, new. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

B—Littleton, Grafton County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Atlantic City, Atlantic County; city 
streets, new. 

A—Atilantic City, Atlantic County; city 
streets, new. 

A—Pleasantville, Atlantic County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Atlantic 
improvement. 

A—Atlantic 
improvement. 

A-Atlantic 
improvement. 

A-— Atlantic 
improvement. 

A—Somers Point Sewage Authority, Atlan- 
tic County; sanitation, new. 

A—Atlantic City Atlantic County: water 

new. 

A—Ventnor City, Atlantic County; city 
streets, improvement. 

A—Wildwood, Cape May Co., roads, new. 

A—Middle Township Water District No. 1. 
water system, new. 

A—Cape May, Cape May County; highways, 
new. 

A—Cape May, Cape May County; garage, 
new. 

A—Cape May, Cape May County; protect 
buildings, new. 

A—Long Beach Township, Ocean County, 
roads, new. 

A—Driebelle Borough, Monmouth County, 
water system, new. 

A—Asbury Park, Monmouth County; pro- 
tect buildings, repair/improvement. 

A—Asbury Park, Monmouth County; pro- 
tect buildings, repair / unpr- 

A— Spring Lake Heights Borough, Mon- 
mouth County; water system, new. 

Silver Borough, Monmouth 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Wall Township, Monmouth County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Borough of Farmingdale, Monmouth 
County; water system, new 

A—Asbury Park, Monmouth County; libra- 
ries, improvement, 

A—Belmar Borough, Monmouth County; 
water resources, additions. 

A—The Borough of Spring Lake, Mon- 
mouth County; harbor facilities, improve- 
ment. 

A—Colts Neck Township, Monmouth 
County; community buildings, new. 

A—Manasquah Borough, Monmouth Coun- 
ty; garage, new. 

A—Middletown Township, Monmouth 
County; city streets, improvement. 


City, Atlantic County; roads, 
roads, 
roads, 


roads, 


City, Atlantic County; 
City, Atlantic County; 
City, Atlantic County; 
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A- Long Branch, Monmouth County; city 
streets, new. 

A—tLong Branch, Monmouth County; city 
streets, new. 

A Long Branch, Monmouth County; 
bridges, new. 


A—Long Branch, Monmouth County: 
roads, new. 


A—Middletown Township, Monmouth 
County; sanitation, new. 
A—Middletown Township, Monmouth 


County; city streets, new. 

A—Middleton Township, Monmouth Coun- 
ty; community buildings, repair and im- 
prove. 

A—Borough of Sea Girt, Monmouth 


ey 
County; harbor facilities, improvement. 
A—Dover Sewer Authority, Ocean County; 
sanitation, new. 
A—Borough of Island Heights, Ocean 
County; sanitation, new. 
A—Beach Haven Borough, Ocean County; 
municipal buildings, repair and improve. 
A—Point Pleasant, Beach Borough, Ocean 
County; water system, new. 
A—Point Pleasant, Beach Borough, Ocean 


A—Point Pleasant, Beach Borough, Ocean 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Point Pleasant, Beach Borough, Ocean 
County; harbor facilities, new. 

A—Point Pleasant, Beach Borough, Ocean 
County; city streets, improvement. 

A—Point Pleasant, Beach Borough, Ocean 
County; harbor facilities, new. 

A—South Toms River Borough, Ocean 
County; community buildings, new. 

A—Jackson Township, Ocean County; pro- 
tect buildings, new. 

A—Toms River, Dover ee Ocean 
County; community b 

A—Borough of Mt. Pleasant — mu- 
nicipal buildings, repair and improve. 

A—Borough of Mt. Pleasant Beach; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

A—Toms River, Ocean County Authority; 
water resources, new. 

A—Ocean Gate Borough, Ocean County; 
parks, new. 

A—Ocean Gate Borough, Ocean County; 
water system, new. 

A—Lavallette Borough, Ocean County; 
bridges, new. 

A—Tuckerton Municipal Utilities Author- 
ity; sanitation, new. 

A—Paterson, Passaic County; community 
buildings, new, 

A—Paterson, Passaic County; parks, new. 

A—Paterson, Passaic County; parks, new. 

A—Northern Jersey Water Commission; 
water system, new. 
A—Passaic Valley Water Commission; wa- 

ter system, new. 

A—Patterson, Paissaic County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Seaside Heights, Ocean County; roads, 
new. 

S—Bordentown, Burlington County; sani- 
tation, new. i 

8— Township, Burlington Coun- 
ty; water system, new. 

S—Bordentown, Burlington County; court- 
houses, repair, improve. 

S—Mount Holly Township, 
sanitation, new. 

S—Burlington Township, Burlington; san- 
itation, new. 

S—Levittown Township, Burlington; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Riverside Township, Burlington; sani- 
tation, new, 

S—Evesham Township, Burlington ‘County; 
roads, new. 

S—Bordentown, Burlington County; city 


streets, new. 
S—Cinnamins Township, Burlington 
County; community buildings, repair, im- 


prove. 


Burlington; 


A2122 


S—-Camden, Camden County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

S—Camden, Camden County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Borough of Lawnside, Camden County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Camden, Camden County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Gloucester Township Sewage Author- 
ity; sanitation, new. 

S—Borough of Bellmawr, Camden County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Haddon Township, Camden County; li- 
braries, improvement, 

S—Mount Ephriam Borough, Camden 
County; sanitation, new. 


S—Borough of Haddonfield, Camden 
County; sanitation, improvement. 
S—East Orange, Essex County; garage, 


new. 
S—Newark, Essex County. 
S—Newark, Essex County. 
S—Newark, Essex County; facilities, new. 
S— Newark. Essex County. 
S—Newark, Essex County. 


S—Newark, Essex County, warehouses, 
new. 

‘S—Newark, Essex County. 

S—Newark, Essex County. 

S—Newark, Essex County; roads, new. 


S—Newark, Essex County, Park Commis- 


S—Newark, Essex County, 
sion. 

S—Newark, Essex County, 
sion; parks, new. 

S—West Orange, Essex County; athletic 
buildings, improvement. 

S—Livingston Township, Essex County; 
community buildings, new. 

S—Livingston Township, Essex County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—National Park Utility Authority, Glou- 
cester County; sanitation, new. z 

S—Borough of Paulsboro, Gloucester 
County; water system, new. 

S—Jersey City, Hudson County; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

S—Bayonne, Hudson County; sanitation, 
new. 
S—New Jersey Public Market Commission, 
Jersey. 

S—New Jersey Public Market Commission, 
Jersey; community buildings, new, 

S—Bayonne, Hudson County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Borough, Hoboken, Hudson County; 
other recreation facility, new. 

S—Hoboken Borough, Hudson County; 

County; 
County; 


Park Commis- 


city streets, new. 

S—Hoboken Borough, Hudson 
sanitation, new. 

S—Hoboken Borough, Hudson 
city streets, improvement. 

S—Hoboken Borough, Hudson 
sanitation, new. 

S—Hoboken Borough, Hudson 
city streets, improvement. 

S—Hoboken Borough, 
sanitation, new. 

S—Amboy, Middlesex County; libraries, 
new. 

S—Borough of Carteret, Middlesex County; 
protect buildings, new. 

S—Borough of Carteret, Middlesex County; 


garage, new. 
Township, 


S—Piscataway 
County; roads, new. 

S—Milltown Borough, Middlesex County; 
community buildings, new. 

S—Madison Township, Laurence Harbor: 
sanitation, new. 

S—Piscataway Township, Middlesex Coun- 
ty; sanitation, new. 

S—Board of Education, Borough of Carte- 
ret; other recreation facilities, improvement. 

S—New Brunswick, Middlesex County; 
community buildings, repair/improvement. 

S—Edison Township, Middlesex County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Borough South Plainfield, Middlesex 
County; garage, new. 


County; 
County; 


Hudson County; 


Middlesex 
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S—Perth Amboy, Middlesex County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Borough of Metuchen, Middlesex 
County; city streets, improvement. 

S—Borough of South Plainfield, Middlesex 
County; sanitation, new. 

S—Borough of Jamesburg, Middlesex 
County; community buildings, new. 

S—Hanover Township, Morris County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Boonton, Morris County; 
buildings, new. 

S—Chester Borough, Morris County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Borough of Watchung, Somerset 
County; sanitation, new, 

S—Borough of Manville, Somerset County; 
water system, new. 

S—Montgomery Township, Somerset Coun- 
ty; community buildings, new. 

S—Scotch Plains Township, Union County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Rahway, Union County; garage, new. 

NEW MEXICO 

A—Sliver City, Grant County; parks, new. 

B—Aragon Mutual Water Sewer Works; 
water system, new. 

B—Cimarron, Colfax County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Raton, Colfax County; water system, 
new. 

B—Springer, Colfax County; roads, addi- 
tions. 

B—Central, Grant County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Santa Rosa, Guadalupe County; roads, 
new. 

B—Santa Rosa, Guadalupe County; water 
resources, new. 

B—Gallup; McKinley County; harbor fa- 
cilities, new. r 

B—Gallup, McKinley County; auditoriums, 
new. 

B—Gallup, McKinley County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Gallup, McKinley County; roads, addi- 
tions. 

B—Wagon Mound, Mora County; sanita- 
tion, new. 


community 


Rio Arriba County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Espanola, Rio Arriba County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Espanola, Rio Arriba County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Espanola, Rio Arriba County; roads, 
new. 

B—Bernalillo, Sandoval County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Bernalillo, roads, 
new. 

B—Farmington, Sau Juan County; water 
system, new. 

B—Las Vegas, San Miguel County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Las Vegas, San Miguel County; audito- 
riums, new. 

B—Santa Fe, Santa Fe County; audito- 
riums, new. 

B—Santa Fe, Santa Fe County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Espanola, Santa Fe County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Espanola, Santa Fe County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Taos, Taos County; water system, im- 
provement. 

B—Penasco Water Associates, Taos County; 
water system, new. 

B—Willard, Torrance County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Estancia, Torrance County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Moriarty, Torrance County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Mountainair, Torrance County; roads, 
new. 

B—Estancia, Torrance County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Los Lunas, Valencia County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 


Sandoval County; 
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B—Belen, Valencia County; water system, 
improvement, 

B—Los Lunas, Valencia County; roads, 
new. 

B—Los Lunas, Valencia County: swim- 
ming facilities, new. 

B—Grants, Valencia County; 
buildings, new. 

B—Grants, Valencia County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Grants, Valencia County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Milan, Valencia County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Gallup, McKinley County; water re- 
sources, new. 

S—Board of Commission Reserve, Catron; 
parks, new. 

S—Catron County Commission Reserve, 
Catron; municipal buildings, new. g 

S—Silver City, Grant County; airports, 
new. 

S—Mora County Board of Commission, 
Mora; municipal buildings, repair, improve- 
ment. 

S—Belen, Valencia County Fair Associa- 
tion; exhibit buildings, new. 

NEW YORK 

A—Auburn, Cayuga County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Fleming, Cayuga County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Weedsport, Cayuga County; sanitation, 
new. 


municipal 


Cayuga Cqunty; sanitation, 


A—Dunkirk City, 
water system, new. 

A—Rouses Point, Clinton County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. oy 

A—Plattsburgh, Clinton County; water 
system, new. 

A—Champlain Village, Clinton County; 
water system, new. > 

A—Piattsburgh, Clinton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 


Chautauqua County; 


A—Plattsburgh, Clinton County; munici- 
pal buildings, repair/improvement. 

A—Dannemora, Clinton County; protect 
buildings, new. 

A—Plattsburgh, Clinton County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

A—Plattsburgh, Clinton County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

A—Plattsburgh, Clinton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Plattsburgh, Clinton County; water 
system, new. 

A—Plattsburgh, Clinton County; water 
system, new. 


AB—Keeseville, Clinton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—West Seneca, Erie County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

AB—Keeseville, Essex County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Saranac Lake, Franklin County; pro- 
tect buildings, repair/improvement. 

A—Gloversville City, Fulton County; sani- 
tation, new. 

A—Watertown, Jefferson County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

A—Watertown, Jefferson County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

A—Oneonta, Otsego County; sanitation, 
new. ‘ 

A—Oneonta, Otsego County; city streets, 
improvements. 

A—Waddington, St. Lawrence County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Norfolk, St. Lawrence County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Waddington, St. Lawrence County; 
Sanitation, new. 

A—Norfolk, St. Lawrence County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Waddington, St. Lawrence County, wa- 
ter system, new. 

A—Waddington, St. Lawrence County; city 
streets, new. 
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A—Ogdensberg, St. Lawrence County; san- 
itation, new. 
A—Stockholm-Winthrop St. 
County; sanitation, new. 
A—Massena, St. Lawrence County; sani- 
tation, new. 
A—Morristown, St. 


Lawrence 


Lawrence County; 


garage, new. 

A—Schenectady, Schenectady County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Schenectady, Schenectady County; 


Water system, new. 

A—Schenectady, Schenectady County; city 
streets, Improvement, 

S—Wellsville, Allegheny County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S— Wellsville Water District, 
County; water system, new. 

S—tLittle Valley, Cattaragus County; cor- 
rectional institution, new. 

S—Conquest, Cayuga County; community 
buildings, new. 

5—Elmira, Chemung County; 
buildings, new. 

S—Sewer District 2, Erie County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Cheektowaga storm drainage district; 
sanitation, new. 

S- West Seneca, Erie County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Sloan-Buffalo, Erie County. 


Allegheny 


protect 


8—Sloan- Buffalo, Erie County; protect 
buildings, new. 

S—Ambherst-Williamsville, Erie County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Amberst-Williamsville, Erie County; 
Water system, new. 

S- Buffalo, Erie County. 

S— Buffalo. Erie County; community 
buildings, additions. 
S—Ambherst-Williamsville, Erie County; 
parks, new. 


S—Tonawanda, Erle County; community 
buildings, new. 

S—Amubherst, Erie County; sanitation, new. 

S—Tonawanda, Erle County; roads, new. 

S—Tonawanda, Erle County; water system, 
new. 

S—Tonawanda, Erie County; road, new. 

S—Amherst, Erie County; roads, new. 

S—Marilla, Erie County; city streets, new. 

S—West Seneca, Erie County; playground, 
new. 

S—Hamburg, Erie County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Lancaster, Erie County; water system, 
new. 

S—Lancaster, Erie County; libraries, new. 

S—Lancaster, Erie County; water resources, 
new. 

S—Buffalo Sewer Authority, Erie County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Erie County Water Authority, Buffalo. 

S—Erie County Water Authority, Buffalo; 
Water system, new. 

S—Hamburg, Erie County; sanitation, new. 

S—Depew, Erie County; protect buildings, 
new. 

S—Amherst, Williamsville-Erie County; 
Municipal buildings, new. 

S—East Aurora, Erie County; water re- 
sources, new. 

S—East Aurora, Erie County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Buffalo, Erie County. 

S- Buffalo, Erie County; sanitation, new. 

S- Buffalo, Erie County. 

S- Buffalo, Erie County; city streets, im- 
Provement. 

S—Buffalo, Erie County. 

S- Buffalo, Erie County; bridges, improve- 
ment. 

S—Blesdell, Erle County; sanitation, new. 

S—Elma, Erie County; water system, new. 

S—£lma, Erie County; water system, new. 
a S—Grand Island, Erie County; city streets, 

ew. 

S—Cheektowago, Erie County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Grand Island, Erle County; water sys- 

new. 
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S- Buffalo, Erie County. 

S—Buffalo, Erie County; sanitation, new. 

S—Buffalo, Erie County. 

S- Buffalo, Erie County; community build- 
ings, new. : 

S—Sloan, Erie County. 

S—Sloan, Erie County; sanitation, new. 

S—Lancaster, Erie County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Lancaster, Erie County; water system, 
new. 

S—Lancaster, 
buildings, new. 

S—Hamburg, 
new. 

S—Hamburg, 
new. 

S—Boston, 
new. 

S—Eden, Erie County; water system, new, 

S—Blasdell, Erie County; city streets, im- 
provement. 

S- Hamburg. Erie County; water system, 
new. 

S—Hamburg, 
new. 

S—Leroy, Genesee County; water system, 
new. 

S—Clayton, Jefferson County; municipal 
buildings, new. 


Erie County; municipal 


Erie County; sanitation, 
Erie County; water system, 


Erie County; water system, 


Erie County; sanitation, 


S—wWatertown, Jefferson County; water 
storage, new. 

S—Watertown, Jefferson County; sanita- 
tion, new. — 


S—Lewiston, Niagara County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

s— County Water District, Lock- 
port, Niagara County; water system, new. 

S—Water District 3 Lockport, Niagara 
County; water system, improvement. 

S—Royalton Gasport, Niagara County; 
water system, new. 

S—North Tonawanda, Niagara County; 
bridges, new. 

S—Lockport, Niagara County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Niagara Falls, Niagara County; audi- 
torlums, new. 

S—wWheatfield, Niagara County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Lewiston, Niagara County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Clyton Springs, Ontario County; wa- 
ter system, new. 

S—Victor, Ontario County, water system, 
new. 

S—Gorham, Ontario County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Rushville, Ontario County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S— Phelps, Ontario County; 
new. E 
S—Geneva, Ontario County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Wallkill, Orange County; sanitation, 


new. 

S—Walden Village, Orange County; water 

„new. 

S— Walden Village, Orange County; city 
streets, new. 

S—Highlands, Orange County; sanitation, 
new. 

§S—Goshen, Orange County; munitions 
buildings, new. 

S—Crawford, Orange County; munitions 
buildings, new. 

S—Montgomery, Orange County; 
tion, new. 

S—New Windsor, Orange County; 
tion, new. 

S—New Windsor, Orange County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—New Windsor, Orange County; 
tion, new. 

S—Newburgh, Orange County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Middletown, Orange County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Bolton, Warren County; garage, new. 

S—Fort Ann, Washington County; water 
system, new. 


sanitation, 


sanita- 


sanita- 


sanita- 
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S—Hudson Falls, Washington County; 
water „ new. 
S—Rushville, Yates County; water system, 
new. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


A—Hope Mills, Cumberland County; water 
system, additions. 

A—Creedmoor, Granville County; 
system, improvement, 

A—Raeford, Hoke County; water system, 
additions. 

A—Kingston, Lenoir County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Kingston, Lenoir County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Kingston, Lenoir County; water system, 
improvement. 

AS—Grifton, Lenoir County; water system, 
new. 

A- Hamlet, Richmond County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

A—Henderson, Vance County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Henderson, Vance County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Wilson, Wilson County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Wadesboro, Anson County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—West Jefferson, Ashe County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Lewiston, Bertie County; water system, 
new. 

B—Aulander, Bertie County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Bladen County; community buildings, 
new. 

B—Morehead, Carteret County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Murphy, Cherokee County; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Edenton, Chowan County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Edenton, Chowan County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Edenton, Chowan County: city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Robbinsville, Graham County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Highlands, Macon County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Spruce Pin, Mitchell County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Roxboro, Person County; protect build= 
ings, new. 

B—Roseboro, Sampson County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Bryson, Swain County; water system, 
new. 

B—Norlina, Warren County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Camden, Camden County; community 
buildings, repair/improvement. 

S—Durham, Durham County; city streets, 
improvemens. 

S—Durham, Durham County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Durham, Durham County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Durham, Durham County; protect 
buildings, new. 

S—Board of Commissioner, Louisburg- 
Franklin County; community buildings, 
new. 

S—Youngsville, Franklin County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

S- Board of Commissioners, Henderson- 
ville County; water system, new. 

S—Elizabeth, Pasquotank County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

SB—Roxboro, Person County; community 
buildings, new. 
ae Pitt County; water system, ad- 

tions, 

S—Greenville, Pitt County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Greenville, Pitt County; protect build- 
ings, new. 

S—Greenville City, city 
streets, improvement. 


water 


Pitt County; 
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S—Greenville, Pitt County; correctional 
institution, repair and improvement. 
S—Farmville, Pitt County; water system, 


improvement. 

S—Winterville, Pitt County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

S—Farmyille, Pitt County; city streets, 
improvement. 

OHIO 

A—Winchester, Adams County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Ashtabula, Ashtabula County; roads, 
improvement. 

A—Conneaut, Ashtabula County; water 
system, new. 


A—Geneva, Ashtabula County; roads, new. 
A—Jacksonville, Athens County; waste 
treatment, new. 


A—Brookside, Belmont County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
A—Shadyside, Belmont County; water 


system, improvement. 
A—Belmont County; sanitation, new. 
A—Belmont County; water system, new. 
A—Aberdeen, Brown County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
A—Amelia, Clermont County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Milford, Clermont County, water sys- 
tem, new. 
A—Gallipolis, Gallia County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Gallipolis, Gallia County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
A—Byesville, Guernsey County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
A—Logan, Hocking County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Wellston, Jackson County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 
A—Wellston, Jackson County; roads, im- 
provement. 
A—Jackson, Jackson County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 
A—Jackson, Jackson County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
A—Jackson, Jackson County; roads, im- 
provement, 
A—Coal Grove, Lawrence County; munic- 
ipal buildings, new. 
A—Logan, Hocking County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 
A—Pomerby, Meigs County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Beallsville, Monroe County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Clarksburg, Ross County; sanitation, 
new. 4 
* A-—Chillicothe, Ross County, sanitation, 
new. 
A—Portsmouth, Scioto County, sanitation, 
new. 
B—Matamoras, Washington County; dis- 
posal facilities, new. 
S— Middleton, Butler County; sanitation, 
new. 
S- Middleton, Butler County; water sys- 
tem, new. 
S- Middleton, Butler County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 
S—Eastern Vmen. Township, 
County; water new. 
S—Wayne Township, Butler County; water 
new. 
S—Fairfield, Butler county: 
buildings, new. 
S—Hamilton, Butler County; sanitation, 
new. 
S—Hamilton, 
new. 
S—Hamilton, 
improvement. 
S—Hamilton, 
new. 
S—Hamilton, Butler County; gas system, 
improvement. 
S—Fairfield, Butler County; water system, 
new. 
S—tTrenton, Bulter County; sanitation, 
new. 


Butler 


municipal 


Butler County; sanitation, 


Butler County; sanitation, 


Butler County; gas system, 
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S—Minerva Village, Carroll County; roads, 
improvement. 


S—Union Township, Hamilton County; 
water system, new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; sanitation, new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; sanitation, new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; sanitation, new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; sanitation, new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; sanitation, new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; waste treat- 
ment, new. 

S—Sheffield Village, Lorain County; water 
system, new. 

S—Avon Lake, Lorain County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—E£lyria, Lorain County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 

S—Elyria, Lorain County; water system, 
new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; water system, 
new. 

S—Lorain, Lorain County; water system, 
water system, 
water system, 


water system, 


water system, 
new. 


8— Holland, Lucas County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Adams and Springfield Townships, 
Lucas County; sanitation, new. 

S—Waterville, Lucas County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Toledo, Lucas County; sanitation, new. 

S—Toledo, Lucas County; airports, new. 

S—Toledo, Lucas County; airports, new. 

S—Toledo, Lucas County; municipal bulld- 
ings, new. 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; roads, 
improvement. 

S—Lowellville, Mahoning County; roads, 
new. 
S- Lowell ville, Mahoning County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; 
improvement. 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; roads, 
improvement, 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 


S—tLorain, Lorain County; 
S—Lorain, Lorain County; 
Lorain County; 
Lorain County; 


roads, 


S—Struthers, Mahoning County; city 
streets, improvement. 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; audi- 
toriums, new. 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; parks, 
new. : 

S—Struthers, Mahoning County; parks, 
new. 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; sani- 


S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; roads, 
improvement. 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; roads, 
new. d 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; sani- 


Mahoning County; 


S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; 
tation, Improvement. 

S—Vienna Township, Mahoning County; 
auditoriums, new, 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; ga- 
rage, new. 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, repair and improvement. 


sani- 
sani- 


April 8 


S— I. Mahoning County: mu- 
nicipal buildings, repair / improvement. 

S- vienna Township, Mahoning County: 
water system, new. 


supply, new. 
S—Campbell, Mahoning County; sanita- 
tion, new. 


S—Campbell, Mahoning County; water 
system, new. 

S—Campbell, Mahoning County; city 
streets, improvement. 

S—Campbell, Mahoning County; water 
system, new. 


S—Campbell, Mahoning County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

S—Campbell, Mahoning County; 
streets, improvement. 

S—Youngstown, Mahoning County; audi- 
toriums, new. 

S—Coiltsville Township, Mahoning County; 
auditoriums, new. 

Mahoning 


S—Youngstown Township, 
County; parks, new. 

S—Canfield, Mahoning County; municipal 
buildings, repair/improvement. 
Mahoning 


S—Austintown Township, 
County; libraries, new. 

S—Poland, Mahoning County; municipal 
buildings, new. 


city 


S—Zanesville, Muskingum County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, repair/improvement, 

S—Zanesville, Muskingum County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Zanesville, Muskingum County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

S—Massillon, Stark County; 
new. 

S—Alliance, Stark County; 
new. 

S—Alliance, 


Stark County; 
new. 


S—Massillon, Stark County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

S—Magnolia Village, Stark County; waste 
treatment, new. 

S—Alliance, sanitation, 
new. 

S—Minerva Village, Stark County; roads, 
improvement. 

S—Canton, Stark County; water system, 
new. 

S—Canton, Stark County; roads, new. 

5 Stark County: roads, improve- 
ment. 

S—Canton, Stark County; sanitation, new. 

S—Canton, Stark County; sanitation, new- 

S—Canton, Stark County; roads, new. 

S—Minerva, Stark County; sanitation, new. 

S—East Canton, Stark County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Niles, Trumbull County; water system, 
new. 

S—Mineral Ridge, Trumbull County; water 
system, new. 

S—Hubbard, Trumbull County; 
toriums, new. 

S—Hubbard, Trumbull County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Hubbard, Trumbull County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Hubbard, Trumbull County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Hubbard, Trumbull County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Hubbard, Trumbull County; sanitation. 
new. 

S—Hubbard, Trumbull County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—wWarren, Trumbull County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Warren, Trumbull County; roads, im- 
provement. 

S—Warren and Trumbull Counties; roads, 
new. 


sanitation, 
sanitation, 


sanitation, 


Stark County; 


audi- 


1963 
8 Trumbull County; drainage, 


S—Warren, Trumbull County; roads, im- 
Provement. 

S—Girard, Trumbull County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
3 Trumbull County; auditoriums, 


S—Niles, Trumbull County; sanitation, 


S—Cortland, Trumbull County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
OKLAHOMA 
A—Fort Gibson Utilities Authority, Mus- 
County; water system, improvement. 


4—Tryon Utilities Authority, Lincoln; 
Water system, new. 
A—Tryon Utilities Authority; Lincoln 


County; water system, new. 

A—Muskogee, Muskogee County; 
Streets, new. 

A—Warner Sewer Trust; Muskogee; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Porum Public Works Authority; Mus- 
Kogee County; sanitation, new. 


city 


* 
4A—Haskell, Muskogee County; water sys- 


new. 
A—Okmulgee, Okmulgee County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 
A—Dewar, Okmulgee County; sanitation, 
A—McAlester, Pittsburg County; sanita- 
new. 
ee, Pittsburg County: 
ew. 
A—Haileyville Public Works Authority; 
Sanitation, new. 
A—Pittsburg County Public Works Au- 
thority; water system, new. 
an, Pittsburg County; water sys- 
tem, new. 


A—Crowder, Pittsburg County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Pittsburg, Pittsburg County; water sys- 

improvement. 

Porter Public Works Authority, Wagon- 
ner County; sanitation, new. 

B—Tahlequah, Cherokee County; water 
System, improvement. 

B—Hugo, Choctaw County; protect build- 
ings, repair and improvement. 

B—Chickasha, Grady County; community 
buildings, new. 
ee Grady County; water system, 


B—Mangum Utilities Authority, Greer 
County; sanitation, additions. 

B—Dustin Public Works Authority, Hughes 

ty; sanitation, improvement. 
B—Hughes County Commission; protect 
dings, new. 

nee Ravia, Johnston County; water system, 

B—Tishomingo, Johnston County Commis- 
Sion; protect buildings, new. 

B—Red Oak Public Works Authority, La- 
timer County; sanitation, new. 

B—Heavener Public Works Authority; Le 
Flore County; water system, improvement. 

Public Works Authority, Le 

Flore County; sanitation, new. 
$ B—Spiro Municipal Improvement Author- 
ty, Le Flore County; water system, improve- 
ment. 

B—Talihina Public Works Authority, Le 
Flore County; water system, new. 

andler, Lincoln County; munici 

buildings, new. = 
dler, Lincoln County; playground, 


roads, 


new, 

B—Idabel Public Works Authority, MCCU; 
Water system, new. 
b B—Idabel, McCurtain County; community 

uildings, new. 

ecotah, McIntosh County; 

System, new. 

B—Eufaula, McIntosh County; water sys- 
tem, new, 

B—Pryor Creek, Mayes County; gas stor- 
age, improvement. 


water 
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B—Pryor Creek, Mayes County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Paden Utility Authority, Okfuskee 
County; water system, new. 

B—Northeast Oklahoma Gas Authority; 
gas storage, new. 

B—Morris Municipal Improvement Au- 
thority, Okmulgee County; sanitation, im- 
provement. > 

B Ada, Pontotoc County; roads, new. 

B—Ada, Pontotoc County; roads, new. 

B—Tecumseh Utility Authority, Pottaw- 
atomie County; water system, improvement, 

B—Claremore, Rogers County: community 
buildings, new. 

B—Roland, Sequoyah County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Gans, Sequoyah County; water system, 
new. 

B—Collinsville, Tulsa County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Wagoner County Development Author- 
ity; water system, new. 

B—Wagoner, Wagoner County; municipal 
buildings, repair and improvement. 

S—Clinton, Custer County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Granite, Greer County; playground, 
new. 

S—Mill Creek, Johnston County; 
system, new. 

S—Purcell, McClain County; community 
buildings, new. 

S—East Central Oklahoma Gas Authority; 
gas storage, new. 

S- Ada, Pontotoc County; roads, new. 

S—Shawnee, Pottawatomie County; roads, 
new. 

§S—Claremore Public Works Authority: 
water system, improvement. 

S—Sasakwa, Seminole County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Wewoka, Seminole County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

S—Muldrow, Sequoyah County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Muldrow, Sequoyah County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—East Central Oklahoma Gas Authority; 


gas storage, new. 


water 


OREGON 


A—Halsey, Linn County; sanitation, new. 

B—Gearhart City, Clatsop County; water 
system, new. 

B—Warrenton, Clatsop County; water sys- 
tem, new. 


B—Seaside, Clatsop County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Seaside, Clatsop County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B Seaside, Clatsop County; water system, 
new. 

B—Seaside, Clatsop County; municipal 
buildings, new. 


B—Cave Junction, Josephine County, sani- 
tation, new. 

B—Grants Pass Irrigation District, Jo- 
sephine County; sanitation, new. 

B—Newport, Lincoln County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Newport, Lincoln County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Nelscott Sanitation District, Lincoln 
County; sanitation, new. 

B—Newport, Lincoln County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Oceanlake, Lincoln County; parks, 
new. 

B—Depoe Bay Rural Fire Protection Dis- 
trict; protect buildings, new. 

B—tTaft-Nelscott-Delake Water District; 
water system, new. 

B—Mosier Irrigation District, Wasco 
County; water system, new. 

B—Dallas City; water system, new. 

B—Maupin, Wasco County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Dufur, Wasco County; sanitation, new. 

B—McMinnville, Yamhill County; water 
system, new. 


sanitation, 
sanitation, 


new. 
Yamhill County; 
B—McMinnville 
protect „new. 
tem. new. 
buildings, new. 
ings, new. 
new. 
S—Riddle, Douglas County; 
sanitation, 
new. 
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B—Lafayette, Yamhill County; sanitation, 
B—McMinnville City, 

sanitation, new. 

City, Yamhill County; 
sanitation, new. 
B—Amity Rural Fire Protection District; 
B—Newhberg, Yamhill County; roads, new. 
B—Sheridan, Yamhill County; water sys- 
S—Empire, Coos County; sanitation, new. 
S—Coos Bay, Coos County; municipal 
S—Coquille, Coos County; sanitation, new. 
S—Powers, Coos County; municipal build- 
S—Myrtle Point, Coos County; roads, new. 
S—Gold Beach, Curry County; sanitation, 
S—Roseburg, Douglas County; 
improvement. 

new. 

S—Sutherlin, Douglas County; 
S—Oakland, Douglas County; 
new. e 


sanitation, 
; Sanitation, 


S—Albany, Linn County; sanitation, new. 

S—Vale-Malheur, Malheur County; muni- 
cipal buildings, new. 

S—Nyssa, Malheur County; water system, 
new. 

S—Ontario, Malheur County; water system, 
new. 


S—Salem, Marion County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
S—Salem, Marion County; municipal 
buildings, new. 
Marion County; municipal 


buildings, new. 

S—Salem, Marion County; water system, 
new. 

8— Falls City. Polk County; water system, 
new. 

S—Dallas, Polk County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 

S—Dallas, Polk County; gas storage, new. 

S—Dallas, Polk County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 

S—Dallas, Polk County; roads, new. 

S—Dallas, Polk County; sanitation, new. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A—O'Hara Township, Fox Ridge, Allegheny 
County; sanitation, new. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; 
streets, new. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; bridges, 
new. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pitteburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; drain- 
age, new. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; play- 
ground, new. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; parks, 


new. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 


city 
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A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; parks, 
ye are S. Heights, Allegheny Coun- 
ty; sanitation, ae 

A—Borough of Fano Allegheny County; 

ter resources, 
jp aa pan a of Etna, Allegheny County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Etna, Allegheny County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Ohio Township, Allegheny County; 


sanitation, new. 

A—Borough of Dormont, Pittsburgh 
County; other recreation facilities, new. 

A—Borough of Dormont, Pittsburgh 
County; drainage, new. 

A—Moon Township, County; 
water system, additions. 

A—Moon Township, Allegheny County; 
water system, new. 

A—Snowden Township, Allegheny County; 
drainage, new. 

A—Snowden Township, Allegheny County; 
municipal bulldings, new. 

A—Snowden Township, Sewer Authority, 
Allegheny 8 sanitation, new. 

A Borough W. Mifflin, Allegheny 
County; parks, binds 

A—Borough of Baldwin, Allegheny County; 
parks, new. 

A—Borough of Baldwin, Allegheny County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Borough of McKees Rocks, Allegheny 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

A—Hampton Township, Allegheny County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

A— of Braddock Hills, Allegheny 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

A—Oakdale, Western Allegheny County; 
water system, new. 

A—Duquesne City Sanitary Authority, 
sanitation, new. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; parks, 
new. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; parks, 
new. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

A—Monroeville Water Authority, Alle- 
gheny County; water system, new. 

A—Borough of Franklin Park, Allegheny 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

A—Borough of Brackenridge, Allegheny 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

A—Buena Vista Elizabeth Township; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

A—Borough of Versailles, Allegheny 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Pitteburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; parks, 

Township, 


additions. 

A—Forward Monongahela 
County; water system, new. 

A—Borough of Ingram, Allegheny County; 
city streets, new. 

A—McCandless Township, Allegheny 
County; garage, new. 

A—Munhall Borough, Allegheny County; 
protect buildings, new. 

A—Munhall Borough, Allegheny County; 
highways, new. 


A—tLincoln Borough, Allegheny County; 
water system, new. 
A—Borough of Chalfant, Allegheny 
County; municipal buildings, new. 
Township, Allegheny 
County; swimming facilities, new. 


A—Glenshaw Shaler 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
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A—Pitts Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; water 
system, new. 

RE. Pennsylvanias Joint Au- 
thority; garage, new. 

A—Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania Joint Au- 
thority; parks, new. 

A—Versallles 
thority; sanitation, new. ` 

A—White Oak Borough Authority, Alle- 
gheny County; sanitation, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Fox Chapel Authority; wa- 
ter system, additions. 

A—Pittsburgh Borough of Aspinwall; wa- 
ter storage, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Borough of Aspinwall; wa- 
ter storage, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Borough of Aspinwall; elec- 
tric system, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Borough of Aspinwall; play- 
ground, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Borough of Aspinwall; ga- 
rages, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Borough of Aspinwall; city 
streets, new. 


Sanitation Au- 


A—Bridgeville Municipal Authority; city 


streets, new. 
A—Pittsburgh Forest Hills Borough; city 
streets, new. 


A—Braddock Hills Borough, Allegheny 
County; sanitation, new. 

A— of Homestead, Allegheny 
County; city streets, additions. 

A—Borough of Green Tree, Allegheny 
County; city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Edgewood, Allegheny 


County; city streets, improvement. 
A—Duquesne, Allegheny County; 

age, new. 
A—Duquesne, 


drain- 
city 
Allegheny 


Allegheny County; 


Streets, new. 


A—Borough of Turtle Creek, 
County; bridges, new. 

A—Pleasant Hills Borough, Allegheny 
County; city streets, new. 

A—Township of Deer, Allegheny County; 
municipals buildings, new. 

A- Township of Harmar, Allegheny Coun- 
ty; sanitation, new. 

A—The Borough of East McKeesport, Al- 
legheny County; sanitation, new. 

A—Municipal Authority of Borough of 
Edgewood; water system, new. 

A—Borough of Crafton, Allegheny Coun- 
ty: city streets, new. 

A—The Elizabeth Township Authority, 
Allegheny County; garages, new. 

A—Township of Moon, Allegheny County; 
protect buildings, new. 

A—The Borough of Blawnox, Allegheny 
County; city streets, new. 

A—Stowe Township, Allegheny County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Franklin Municipal Authority Town- 
ship, Allegheny County; sanitation, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Mount Lebanon Township; 
city streets, new. 

A—Pittsburgh Mount Lebanon Township; 
parks, new. 

A—The McCandless Township Sanitation 
Authority; sanitation, new. 

A—The Borough of Sharpsburg, Allegheny 
County; protect buildings, new. 

A—North Versailles Township, Allegheny 
County; city streets, improvement. _ 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 

A—Pittsburgh, Allegheny County; 
streets, new. 

A—Indian Township, Allegheny County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

A—Borough of Churchill, Allegheny Coun- 
ty; highways, additions. 

A—Borough of Churchill, Allegheny 
County; conservation measures, new. 

A—Collier Township, Allegheny County; 
water system, new. 

A—Borough of Liberty, Allegheny County; 
city streets, Improvement. 


city 


A—Fox Chapel Authority, Allegheny 
County; water storage, new. 
A—Ford City Manor Township; water sys- 


of ` Ford City, Armstrong 
County; sanitation, new 

A—Crescent South Heights, Beaver Coun- 
ty, sanitation, new. 

A—Hopewell Township Authority, Beaver 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Center Township, 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Borough of Midland, Beaver County; 
other water, new. 

A—Borough of Baden, Beaver County; city 
streets, new. 

A—Borough of Conway, Beaver County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Borough of Monaca, Beaver County; 
water system, additions. 

A—Borough of Eastvale, Beaver County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Chippewa Township, Beaver County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Ambridge, Harmony Township, Beaver 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Borough of Monaca, Beaver County; 


drainage, new. 
A—Ohio Township Municipal Authority, 


Monaca, Beaver 


Beaver County; water new. 
A—Municipal Authority, Beaver Falls 
Township; sanitation, new. 
A—Municipal Authority, Township of 


North Swickley; water system, new. 

A—Beaver Falls Municipal Authority, 
Beaver County; water system, new. 

A—Beaver, Beaver County; bridges, addi- 
tions, 

A—Borough of Ambridge, Beaver County; 
city streets, additions. 

A—Borough of Eastvale, Beaver County; 
drainage, new. 

A—White Township, Beaver County; roads, 
new. 

A—Duncansville Municipal Authority, 
Blair County; sanitation, new, 

A—Antis Township, Supervisors, Balir 
County; water storage, new. 

A—Antis Township, SUP. VR., Blair Coun- 
ty; garages, new. 

A—Antis Township, SUP. VR., Blair Coun- 
ty; water storage, new. 

A—Altoona City Authority, Blair County; 
drainage, new. 

A—Athens-Sayre Joint Authority; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—N.W. Sanitary Sewer Systems Author- 
ity; sanitation, new. 

A—Cranberry Township, Butler County; 
water system, new. 

A—The Municipal Authority of the Bor- 
ough of; water resources, new. 

A—Lower Yoder, Johnstown, Cambria 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Upper Yoder Township Water Author- 
ity; water system, new. 

A—Johnstown Conemaugh Valley, Mercer 
County, sanitation, new. 

A—Johnstown, Cambria county; 
tion, new, 

A—Nanty Glo. Borough, Cambria County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Johnstown, city 
streets, additions. 

A—Borough of Westmont, Cambria Coun- 
ty; sanitation, new. 

A—Richland Township Supervisors, Cam- 
bria County, city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Edensburg, Cambria Coun- 
ty; parking lots, new. 

A—West Taylor Township, Cambria Coun- 
ty; sanitation, new. 

A—Borough of Sankertown, Cambria Coun- 
ty, city streets, new. 

A—West Taylor Township, Cambria Coun- 
ty; water system, new. 

A—Edensburg, Cambria County Commis- 
sloners; correctional institution, new. 


sanita- 


Cambria County; 


1963 


4—Johnstown Municipal Authority, Cam- 
bria County: municipal buildings, new. 
of 


Thorpe Municipal Authority, Car- 
bon County; sanitation, new. 
A—Woodland, Bigler Area Authority; water 
„new. 
A—West Mead Township, Crawford Coun- 
ty; sanitation, new. 
-4—Vernon Township Sanitary Authority, 
Wwiord County; sanitation, new. 
county Borough of Ridgway, Elk Coun- 
ty; water storage, new. 
A Borough of Waterford, Erie County; 
Sanitation, new. 
4—Borough of Northeast, Erie County; 
Other water, new. 
A Harbor Creek Township, municipal au- 
ty; water system, new. 
A—Lake City, Fairview Township, Erie 
ty; garage, new. 
A—Uniontown, Fayette County; correc- 
institution, new. 
A—Board of Supervisers of North Union 
Township; sanitation, additions. 
A—Uniontown City, Fayette County: pro- 
buildings, new. 
A—Township of South Union, Fayette 
ty; municipal buildings, new. 
A—Township of South Union, Fayette 
ty; city streets, new. 
A—Borough of South Connellsville, Fay- 
etto County; municipal butldings, new. 
A—Authority of Charleroi, Washington 
ty; water system, additions. 


A—Uniontown, Fayette County; play- 
Ground, additions. 
A—Uniontown, Fayette County; parks, 


A—German Township, Fayette County; 
Toads, new. 
A—White Township, municipal authority, 
County; sanitation, new. 
A—Indiana County; courthouses, new. 
4—Municipal authority, Borough of Rey- 
Roldsville; water resources, new. 
ton, Lackawanna County, munic- 
ipal buildings, new. 
A—Scranton, Lackawanna County; city 
Streets, new. 
A—Scranton, Lackawanna County; sanita- 
tion, additions. 
ton, Lackawanna County; correc- 
tional 5 


4—Scranton Institutional District, Lacka- 
County; convalescent homes, new. 
A—Scranton Institutional District, Lacka- 
Wanna County, water system, new. 
4—Scranton Institutional District, Lacka- 
County; convalescent homes, addi- 


A—Scranton, Lackawanna County; libra- 
Ties, new. 
A—Borough of Archbald, Lackawanna 
ty: city streets, new. 
A—Scranton, Lackawanna County; pro- 
tect buildings, new, 
A—New Castle, Lawrence County; city 
Streets, improvement. 
A—New Castle, Lawrence County; swim- 
facilities, new. 
nan nem Castle, Lawrence County; parks, 


A—New Castle, Lawrence County; city 
ts, new. 

4A—New Wilmington Borough, Lawrence 

County; water resources, new. 
enango Township Park, Lawrence 

County; parks, new. 

A Borough of Ellwood City, Lawrence 
County; drainage, new. 
new. Nanticoke, Luzerne County; city streets, 


ner. Nanticoke, Luzerne County; city streets, 


institution, repair and improvement. - 
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A—Borough of West Hazleton, Luzerne 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Borough of Swoyersville, Luzerne Coun- 
ty; city streets, new. 

A Township, Luzerne County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

A—Borough of Freeland, Luzerne County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Wilkes-Barre—Luzerne County, U- 
braries, new, 

A—Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Freeland Foster Township; 
County; city streets, new. 

A—Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County; garage, 
new. 

A—Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County; water 
resources, new. 

A—Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County; bridges, 
new. 

A—Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County; bridges, 
new. 8 
A—Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County; 
age, new. 

A—wWilkes-Barre, Luzerne County; 
new. 

A—Wilkes-Barre, 
new. 

A—Wilkes-Barre, 
new. 

A—Council of Borough of Ashley, Luzerne 
County; garage, new. 

A—Borough of Ashley, Luzerne County; 
drainage, new. 

A—Plains Township, Luzerne County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

A—Borough of Dupont, Luzerne County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

A—Lehman Township, Luzerne County; 


of Shickshinny, Luzerne 
County; city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Shickshinny, Luzerne; 
city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Shickshinny, Luzerne; city 
streets, new. 

A—Williamsport, Lycoming County; sani- 
tation, new. 

A—Willamsport, Lycoming County; swim- 
ming facilities, new. 

A—Farrell Redevelopment Authority, Mer- 
cer County; drainage, new. 

A—Borough of Wheatland, Mercer County; 
water supply, new. 

A- Borough of Sharpsville, Mercer County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Hickory Township, 
municipal buildings, new. 

A—Borough of Grove City, Mercer County; 
water resources, new. 


Luzerne 


drain- 
roads, 
Luzerne County; 


Luzerne County; 


Mercer County; 


A—Borough of Stoneboro, Mercer County; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Pymatuning Township, Greenville 
County; roads, new. s 

A—Newton Hamilton Borough Authority, 
water system, new. 

A—Borough of Burnham, Miffin County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Danville Municipal Authority, Montour 
County; water system, new. 

A—Ralpho Township, Elysburg, Northum- 
berland County; water system, new. 

A—Watsontown Borough, Northumberland 
County; drainage, new. 

A—The Township of Coal, Northumber- 
land County; sanitation, new. 

A—Municipal Authority, Sunbury, North- 
umberland County; water system, additions. 

A—Milton Borough, Northumberland 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Uniontown, North Fayette County: 
municipal water system, new. 

A—Schuylkill Haven Borough, Schuylkill 
County; other water, new. 

A—Borough of Schuylkill Haven, Schuyl- 
kill County; libraries, new. 


A2127 


A—Cressona Borough Authority, Schuyl- 
kill County; sanitation, new. 

A—Hummels Wharf Authority, Snyder 
County; water system, new. 

A—Borough of Selinsgrove, Snyder Coun- 
ty; drainage, new. 


A—Borough of Somerset, Somerset County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Somerset, Somerset County; 
city streets, new. 

Borough of Somerset, Somerset County; 
city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Meyersdale, Somerset 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Jefferson Township Supervisers, Somer- 
set County; roads, new. 

A—Berlin Borough, Somerset County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

A—Somerset, Somerset County; bridges, 
new. 
A—Somerset, Somerset County; court- 
houses, new. 

A—Rockwood Borough Municipal Author- 
ity; sanitation, new. 

A—Lewisburg, Union County; city streets, 
new. 

A—Lewisburg, Union County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Washington City, Washington County; 
libraries, new. 

A—Borough of Roscoe, Washington Coun- 
ty; city streets, new. 

A—Borough of Ellsworth, Washington 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

A—Borough of Donora, Washington Coun- 
ty; city streets, new. i 

A—Borough of Donora, Washington Coun- 
ty; city streets, improvement. 

A—Monessen, Westmoreland County; city 
streets, new. 

A—Monessen, Westmoreland County; 
parks, new. 

A—Monessen, Westmoreland County; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

A—New Kensington, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty; city streets, new. 

A—New Kensington, Westmoreland 


A— Municipal Authority Borough of 
Smithton; other water, new. z 

A—Herminie, Township of Sewickley; wa- 
ter systems, additions. 

A—Borough of Scottdale, Westmoreland 
County; city streets, new. 

A—Monessen, Westmoreland County; city 
streets, new. : 

A—West Leechburg Borough, Westmore- 
land County; protect buildings, new. 

B—Foxburg Area Authority, Clarion Coun- 
ty; sanitation, additions. 

Clarion 


B—Sligo Borough Authority, 
County; water system, new. 

B—Hawthorn Area Water Authority, Clar- 
jon County; water system, new. 

B—Castanea Township, Clinton County; 
sanitation, new. 

B—Lock Haven City Authority, Clinton 
County; water resources, new. 

B—Waynesboro West Franklin Sewerage 
Authority, Clinton County; sanitation, new. 

B—Morgan Township Supervisors, Greene 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

B—Borough of Mount Union, Huntingdon 
County; sanitation, additions. 

B- Borough of Brockway, Jefferson Coun- 
ty; sanitation, new. 


B—Williamsport Authority, Lycoming 
County; sanitation, new. 
B—Muncy Creek Township, Lycoming 


County; municipal pues new. 


Lycoming County; city 
streets, new. 


B—Borough of Jersey Shore, Lycoming 
County; protect buildings, new. 

B—Foster Township authority, McKean 
County; sanitation, new. 


A2128 


B—Kane Wetmore Township, McKean 
County; drainage, new. 

B—Bradford, McKean County; bridges, 
new. 

B—Sharon, Mercer County; city streets, 
new. 

B—Borough of Stroudsburg, Monroe Coun- 
ty; parks, additions. 

B—Middlerstown Borough, Perry County; 
sanitation, new. 

B—Duncannon Borough Municipal Au- 
thority; sanitation, new. 

B—Liverpool Municipal Authority, Perry 
County: water system, new. 

B—Liverpool Municipal Authority, Perry 
County sanitation, new. 

B—Elkland Borough Council, 
County; sanitation, new. 

B—Cornplanter Township Board of Super- 
visors; sanitation, new. ` 


Tioga 


B—Franklin, Venango County; conven- 
tional homes, repair improvement, 
B—Borough of Emlenton, Venango 


County; swimming facility, new. 

B—Pleasant Township, Warren County; 
sanitation, new. 

B—Sheffield Township, Warren County; 
sanitation, additions. 

B—The Borough of Hawley, 
County; municipal buildings, new. 

S—Conewago Township Board of Super- 
visors; sanitation, new. 

S—Cumberland Township Gettysburgh; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Adams County Public Library, Gettys- 
burg; libraries, new. 

S—Borough of Kennett Square c/o Bor- 
ough; water system, new. 

S—Doylestown, Bucks County Authority; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Middletown Township, Bucks County; 
city streets, new. 

S—Bensalem Township Authority, Bucks 
County; sanitation, new. 

S- Borough of Perkasie, Bucks County; 
drainage, new. 


Wayne 


S—Perkasie Borough Authority, Bucks 
County; water system, additions. 
of Phoenixville, Chester 


County; municipal buildings, new. 

S—Atglen Borough Sewer Authority; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Newtown Township Sewer Authority, 
Delaware County; sanitation, new. 

S—Media, Delaware County Courthouse; 
protect bulldings, new. 

&—Media, Delaware County Courthouse; 
bridges, new. 

S—Bromell Marple Township, Delaware; 
sanitation, new. 

S—Borough of Norwood, Delaware County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

S—Township of Springfield, 
County, drainage, new. 

S—Upper Darby Township, Delaware Coun- 
ty, sanitation, new. 

S—Upper Darby Township, Delaware Coun- 
ty; „ new. 

S—Upper Darby Township, Delaware Coun- 
ty; drainage, new. 

S—Upper Darby Township, Delaware Coun- 
ty; drainage, new. 

S—Chester, Delaware County; city streets, 
improvement. 

S—Chester, Delaware County; city streets, 


improvement. 
S—Chester, Delaware County; drainage, 
Delaware County; drainage, 
Delaware County; water re- 


Township, Essington; Dela- 
ware; swimming facilities, new. 
S—Borough of Forlcroft, Delaware County; 
drainage, new. 
S—Radnor Township Municipal Authority, 
Delaware County; municipal buildings, new. 
S—Chester Township, Delaware County; 
drainage, new, 


Delaware 
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S—Norwood Borough, Delaware County; 
drainage, new. 
S—Borough of Prospect Park, Delaware 
County; drainage, new. 
city 


S—Connelisville, Fayette County; 
streets, new. 
S—Upper Merion Township Board of Su- 
pervisors; city streets, new. D 
S—Norristown Board of Commissioners, 
Montgomery County; courthouses, additions, 
S—Norristown Board of Commissioners, 
Montgomery County; municipal buildings, 
new. 
S—Norristown, 
courthouses, new. 
S—Borough of Schwenksville, Montgomery 
County, sanitation, new. 
S—Municipal Authority for Upper More- 
land; municipal buildings, new. 
S—Oaks Upper Providence Township; san- 
itation, new. 
S—Port of North Wales, Montgomery 
County; garages, new, 
S—Upper Merion Township Authority, 
Montgomery County; sanitation, new. 
S—Philadeiphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County, 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; 
other water, new. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; 
playground, new, 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
8—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; sub- 
Way station, new. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County, 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; sub- 
way station, new. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; sub- 
way station, additions. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County, 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; san- 
itation, improvement. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; 
water system, new. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; 
water system, new. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; 
harbor facilities, additions. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadeiphia, Philadelphia County; 
other water, new. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County; 
other water, new. 


Montgomery County; 


April 8 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County. 
S—Philadelphia, Philadelphia County: 

waste treatment, new. 

Total: 339 localities. 

RHODE ISLAND 

A—Warwick, Kent County; libraries, new. 

A—East Greenwich, Kent County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

A—Warwick, Kent County; water system, 
new. 

A—Woonsocket, Providence County; water 
system, new. 

A—Pawtucket, Providence County; waste 
treatment, new. 

A—Cumberland, Providence County; wa- 
ter system, new. 

A—Board of Water Commissioners, Lin- 
colin; sanitation, new. 

A—Narragansett, Washington County; san- 
itation, new. 

Total: eight localities. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


A—Denmark, Bamberg County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Mpyrtle Beach, Horry County; sanita- 
tion, new. * 

A-North Orangeburg, Orangeburg Coun- 
ty; municipal bulldings, new. 

A—South Carolina Aeronautical Commis- 
sion, Columbia County; airports, new. 

B—Aiken, Aiken County; parks, new. 

B—Jackson Public Works Commission, 
Aiken; water system, new. 

B—Williston, Barnwell County; sanitation. 
new. 

B—Beaufort County Water Authority; wa- 
ter system, new. 

B—Forest Beach Public Service Depart- 
ment, Hilton; water system, new. 

B. St. Matthews, Calhoun County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Pageland, Chesterfield County; water 
system, new. 

B—Manning, Clarendon County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Summerton, Clarendon County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

B—Walterboro, Colleton County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Lodge, Colleton County; water system, 
new. 

B—Darlington, Darlington County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

B—St. George, Dorchester County; munici- 
pal buildings, new. 

B—Hardee, Jasper County; sanitation, 
new. . . 
B—McCormick, McCormick County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

B—McCormick, McCormick County; water 
system, new. 

B—Rowesville, Orangeburg; water system, 
new. 

Total: 21 localities. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

B—Pine Ridge Reservation, Bennett Coun- 
ty; parks, new. 

B—Pine Ridge, Shannon County; parks, 
new. 

B—Pine Ridge Reservation, Shannon 
County; parks. 

B—Pine Ridge Reservation, Washabaugh 
parks, new. 

Total: three localities, 

TENNESSEE 

A—Harrogate Arthur Shawnee; water sys- 
tem, new, 

A—Jellico, Campbell County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Nashville Mental Health Department; 
clinics, new. 

A—Decaturville, Decatur County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Jamestown, Fentress County; sanita- 
tion, new, 


1963 


A—Rutledge, Grainger: sanitation, new. 
A—Hamilton County; bridges, new. 
A—White Pine, Jefferson; sanitation, new. 
A—Wartburg Plateau Utility District; wa- 
ter system, new. 
aer aytan, Rhea County; water systems, 


A—Kingston, Roane County; parks, new. 
A—Oneida, Scott County; municipal build- 
new. 
AS—Oneida, Scott County; roads, improve- 
ment 


B—Pikeville, Bledsoe County; sanitation, 


na Online, Clay County; water systems, 
B—Paracus, Decatur; sanitation, new. 
B—Dickson, Dickson County; water sys- 
„new. 
B— Turnbull Utility District, Dickson; wa- 
Systems, new. 
erville, Fayette County; sanitation, 


B—Moscow, Fayette County; sanitation, 
B—Rossville, Fayette County; sanitation, 


B—Blaine Utility District No. 1, Grainger; 
Water system, new. 
B—Monteagle, Grundy County; roads, im- 
ement, 
B—Sneedville, Hancock County; water sys- 
tem, new, 


B—Sneedville, Hancock County; city 
Streets, new. 
B—wWhiteville, Hardeman County; water 
improvement. 


B—Savannah, Hardin County; roads, new. 
B— e, Haywood County; water 
8ystem, improvement. 
B— Bethel Springs, Haywood County; water 
improvement. 
B—Bethel Springs, Haywood County; water 
new. 
B—Erin Sam Houston Utility District; gas 
System, new. 
E—Tennessee Ridge, Houston County; wa- 
ter system, new. 
B—Erin Municipal Corporation, Houston 
rea auditoriums, repair and improve- 


3—McEwen, Humphreys County; sanita- 
tion, new. 


efferson, Jefferson County; sanitation, 
B—Corryton Utility District No. 1, Knox 
County; water system, new. 
8 imer, McNairy County; sanitation, 
B—Red Boi Springs, Macon County; 
Clinics, new. * 5 
trict liver Springs Cumberland Utility Dis- 
îi Sanitation, new. 
B—Livingston, Overton County; court- 
houses, repair and improvements. 
ner Und 


B—Cookeville, Putnam County; municipal 
Ulldings, new. 
— 
Rew, 
EB—Oliver Springs Cumberland Utility 
District; Sanitation, new. 
ings Kingston, Roane County; protect build- 


new. 
tion, 


ee Robertson County; sanita- 
B 


Perry County; water system, 


Putnam County; sanitation, 


ew, 
Huntsville, Scott County; courthouses, 
air and improvements. 
Forge Utility District, Sevier 
County; Water system, new. 
ti Pigeon Forge, Sevier County; sanita- 
gar Erwin, Unicoi County Utility District; 
sy: new. 


on Luttrell Utility District No. 1. Union 
unty; water system, new. 


tem, Ae aliaa Union County; water sys- 
B—Spencer, V: ; 
tem, : , Van Buren County; water sys- 
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B—Sparta, White County; water system, 
new. 

S—Prospect, McDonald Utility District; 
sanitation, new. 

S—E£lizabethton, Carter County; sanita- 
tion, improvement, 

S—Board of Electric Light and Water, 
Hamblen County; auditoriums, new. 

S—Morristown, Hamblen County; audito- 
riums, new. 

S—Russellville Utility District, Hamblen 
County; water system, new. 

S—Hamblen County; municipal buildings, 
new. 

S—Hamblen County; municipal buildings, 
new. 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton County; audi- 
toriums, repairs and improvements, 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton County; con- 
valescent homes, new, 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton 
bridges, new. 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton County: pro- 
tect buildings, new. 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton County; 
logical gardens, new. 

S—Chattanooga, Hamilton County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Signal Mountain, Hamilton County; 
water system, improvement. 

S—Red Bank-White Oak, Hamilton Coun- 
ty; municipal buildings, new. 

S—Sneedville Courthouse, Hancock Coun- 
ty; courthouses, repairs and improvements. 
rectional institution, repairs and improve- 
ments. 

S—Loudon, Loudon County; 
new. 

S—tLenior City, Loudon County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Athens, McMinn County; 
buildings, new. 

S—Sweetwater, Monroe County; 
tion, improvement, 

S—Fort Loudoun Utilities Distribution; 
Monroe County; water system, new. 

S—Union City, Obion County; sanitation, 
new. 

S—Union City, Obion County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Maynardyille, Union County, court- 
houses, new, 

S—Johnson, Washington County; water 
system, new. 

SA—Dayton, Rhea County; 
buildings, new. 

SB—Jasper, Marion County; correctional 
institution, repairs and improvement. 

Total: 85 localities. 

TEXAS 


A—Pinehurst, Orange County; sanitation, 


County; 


bio- 


sanitation, 


municipal 
sanita- 


municipal 


new. 
A—Laredo, Webb County; community 
buildings, new 


improvement. 

B—Frankston, Anderson County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Diboll, Angelina County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Biboll, Angelina County; 
new. 

B—New Boston, Bowie County; highways, 
new. 

B—Wake Village, Bowie County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Texarkana Water and Sewerage Sys- 
tem; water system, improvement. T 

B—Douglassville, Cass County; water. sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Hughes Springs, Cass County; water 
system, new. 

B—Alto, Cherokee County; gas storage, 
new, = 

B—Wells City, Cherokee County; sanita- 


highways, 


‘tion, new. 
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B—Wells, Cherokee County; gas storage, 
new. 
B—Jacksonville, Cherokee County; com- 
munity buildings, repair and improvement, 
B—Rusk, Cherokee County; parks, new. 
B—Wellington, Collingsworth County; 
community buildings, new. 

B—Marshall, Harrison County; highways, 
improvement. d 

B—Malakoff, Henderson County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Athens, Henderson County; commu- 
nity buildings, repair and improvement. 

B—Jasper City, Jasper County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Deport, Lamar County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Brady, McCulloch County; highways, 
Improvement. 

B — Grady. McCulloch County; community 
buildings, new. . 

B—Jefferson Water and Sanitation Dis- 
trict; sanitation, new. 

B—Nacogdoches, Nacogdoches County; 
sanitation, improvement. 

B—Newton, Newton County; water sys- 
tem, improvement, 

B—Newton, Newton County; community 
buildings, new. . 

B—Clarksville, Red River County: high- 
ways, new. 

B—Franklin, Robertson County: 
system, improvement. 

B—Hearne, Robertson County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Hemphill, Sabine County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Pineland, Sabine County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—San Patricio Municipal Water District; 
water system, new. 

B—Gregory. San Patricio County; water 
system, improvement, 

B—Center, Shelby County; highways, new. 

B—Mount Pleasant, Titus County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

B—Alba, Wood County; sanitation, new. 

S—Galveston, Galveston County; high- 
ways, Improvement. 

S—Galveston, Galveston County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

S—Texas City, Galveston County; high- 
ways, new. 

S—Galveston County; water system, im- 
provement. 

S—Jasper, Jasper County; 
bulldings, new. 

S—Port Arthur, Jefferson County; water 
system, new. 

S—Port Arthur, Jefferson County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Groves, Jefferson County; sanitation, 
new. 
S—Groves, Jefferson County sanitation, 


new. 
Drainage District; 


S—Jefferson County, 
sanitation, new. 

S—Groves, Jefferson County; water system, 
new. 

S- Beaumont, Jefferson County: commun- 
ity buildings, new. 

S—Beaumont, Jefferson County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

S—Nederland City, Jefferson County; water 
system, improvement. 

S—Nederland City, Jefferson County; high- 
ways, improvement. 

S—Nederland City, Jefferson County; high- 
ways, improvement. 

S—Beaumont, Jefferson County; highways, 
new. 

S—Griffing Park, Jefferson County; high- 
ways, improvement. 

S—Griffing Park, Jefferson County; sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

S—Griffing Park, Jefferson County; water 
system, improvement. 

S—Port of Beaumont Navigation District; 
highways, Improvement. 

S—Orange, Orange County; water system, 
new. 


water 


community 
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S—Vidor City, Orange County; community 
buildings, new. 
S—Commissi 


on Court, Orange County; 
highways, new. 
S—Commission Court, Orange County; 
highways, new. 
S—Commission Court, Orange County; 
highways, new. 
S—Commission Court, Orange County; 


highways, new. 

S—Portland, San Patricio County; water 
system, new. 

S—Sinton, San Patricio County; 
system. improvement. 

S—Del Rio, Val Verde County; municipal 
buildings, new. ? 

S—Laredo Del Mar County District; water 
system, improvement. 

S—Crystal City, Zavala County; commun- 
ity buildings, new. 

S—Crystal, Zavala County; 
buildings, repair and improve. 


water 


community 


S—Crystal City, Zavala County; water 
system, new. 
Total: 72 localities. 
UTAH 
B—Milford, Beaver County; municipal 
buildings, new. 


B—Minersville, Beaver County: water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Minersville, Beaver County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Wellington, Carbon County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Wellington, Carbon County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Mount Pleasant City Corporation, Car- 
bon County; sanitation, new. 

B—Ferron, Emery County; water system, 
new. 
B—Castle Dale City, Emery County; water 
system, new. 

B—Emery, Emery County; water system, 
new, 
B—Panguitch City, Garfield County; mu- 
nicipal buildings, new. 

B—Panguitch City, Garfield County; water 
system, Improvement. 

B—Tropic Town, Garfield County; roads, 
new. 
B—Panguitch, Garfield County; parks, 
new. 

B— Mona Town, Juab County; water sys- 
tem. new. 


B— Levan, Juab County; water system, 
improvement. 

B—Blanding, San Juan County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

B—Monticello, San Juan County; water 
system, new. 


B—Ephraim City Corporation, Sanpete 
County; sanitation, new. : 

B—Gunnison City Corporation, Sanpete 
County; water system, new. 

B—Mount Pleasant City Corporation, San- 
pete County; water system, improvement. 

B—Kamas, Summit County; sanitation, 
new. , 

B—Francis, Summit County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Coalville City Municipal Corporation, 
Summit County, sanitation, new. 

B—Oakley, Summit County; water system, 
new. 

B—Ute Indian Tribe of Fort Duchesne; 
water system, new. 

B—Midway Town Corporation, Wasatch 
County; water system, new. 

S—Duchesne, Duchesne 
system, new. 

S—Provo City Corporation, Utah County; 
parks, new. i 

S—Provo City Corporation, Utah County; 
sanitation, new. 

S—American Fork City Corporation, Utah 
County; roads, new. 

S—American Fork City Corporation, Utah 
County; water system, new. 

S—Orem City Corp., Utah County; sani- 
tation, new. 


County; water 
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S—Orem City Corp, Utah County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Orem Metropolitan Water District, Utah 
County; sanitation, new. 

S—Spanish Fork City Corp, Utah County; 
municipal buildings, new. 

S—American Fork City, 
sanitation, new. 

S—Alpine City, Utah County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Lehi City Corp., Utah County; water 
system, new. 

S—Lehi City Corp., Utah County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

S—Salem City Corp., Utah County; sanita- 
tion, 

S—Pleasant Grove City, 
sanitation, new. 

S—Pleasant Grove City, 
roads, new, 

S—Pleasant Grove City, 
water system, new. 

S—Provo City Corp., Utah County; water 
system, new. 

S—Payson City Corp., Utah County; sani- 
tation, new. 

S—Spanish Fork City Corp., Utah County; 
roads, new. 2 

S—Lindon City, Utah County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

S—Springville, Utah County; water sytem, 
new. 

S—Springville, Utah County; gas system, 
new. 

S—Santaquin City Corp., Utah County; 
water system, improvement. 


Utah County; 


Utah County; 
Utah County; 
Utah County; 


S—Pleasant Grove City Corp., Utah 
County; harbor facilities, new. 
S—Laverkin, Washington County; water 


system, improvement. 
S—St. George, Washington County; munic- 
ipal buildings, new. 
S—Santa Clara, 
water system, new. 
B—St. Johnsbury, Caledonia County; 
garage, new. 


Washington County; 


VIRGINIA 

A—Pennington Gap, Lee County; water 
supply, new. 

A—Jonesville, Lee County; water system, 
new. 

A—Big Stone Gap, Wise County; water 
system, new. 

A—Norton, Wise County, sanitation, new. 

A—Wise, Wise County; sanitation, new. 

A—Coeburn, Wise County; sanitation, new. 

A—Coeburn, Wise County; water system, 
new. 

A—Wise, Wise County; water resources, 
new. 

A—Wise, Wise County; fish and wildlife, 
new. 

B—Grundy, Buchanan County; parking 
lots, new. 

B—Montross, Westmoreland County; cor- 
rection institution, repair/improvement. 

WASHINGTON 

A—Wenatchee Public Utilities District; 
water resources, new. 

A—Chelan, Chelan County; garage, new. 

A—Wentachee, Chelan County; city 
streets, improvement. 

A—Chelan, Chelan County; athletic build- 
ings, new. 

A—Douglas Sewage District 1, Douglas 
County; disposal facilities, new. 

A—Waterville, Douglas County; 
buildings, additions. 

A—Westport, Grays Harbor County; sani- 
ation, new. 

A—McCleary, Grays Harbor County; water 
system; additions. 

A—Aberdeen, Grays Harbor County; roads, 
new. 

A—Port Townsend, Jefferson County; office 
buildings, additions. 

A—Port Townsend, Jefferson County; 
bridges, new. 

A—Port Townsend, Jefferson County; 
bridges, new. 


office 


April 8 


A—Toledo, Lewis County; disposal facili- 
ties, new. 

A—Centralia Municipal Coporation, Lewis 
County; lighting, improvement. 

A—Centralia, Lewis County; water system, 
new. 

A—Winlock, Lewis County; 
new. 

A—Winlock, Lewis County; sanitation, 
new, 

A—Chehħalis, Lewis County; city streets, 
improvement. 

-A—Chehalis, Lewis County; bridges, new. 

A—Chehalis, Lewis County; bridges new. 

A—Centralia, Lewis County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Morton, Lewis County; water system, 
additions. 

A—Morton, Lewis County; 
improvement. 

A—Chehalis, Lewis County; other water, 
new. 

A—Vader, Lewis County; water system, 
additions, 

A—Mabton, Yakima County; municipal 
buildings, new, 

A—Sodro-Woolley, Skagit County, drain- 
age, new. 

A—Mt. Vernon, Skagit County; protect 
buildings, new. 

A—Burlington Sewage District 1, Skagit 
County; sanitation, additions. 

Laconner Swinomish Indian Tribal Com- 
munity Buildings, new. 

A—Zillah, Yakima County; water supply. 
additions, 

A—Selah, Yakima County; water supply. 
additions. 

A—Toppenish Yakima Tribal Council; 
parks, new. i 

B—Port Angeles Public Utilities Districti 
water supply, additions. 

B—Port Angeles, Clallam County; court- 
houses, additions. 

B—Republic, Ferry County; garage, new. 

B—Brewster, Okanogan County; protect 
buildings, new. 

B—Brewster, Okanogan County; water 
system, improvement, 

B—Okanogan, Okanogan County; sanita- 
tion, additions. 

B—Omak, Okanogan County; other water. 
new. 
B—Omak, Okanogan County; city streets, 
improvement. = 

B—South Bend, Pacific County; water re- 
sources, improvement. 

B—Raymond City, Pacific County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Betaline, Pend Oreille County; dis- 
posal facilities, new. 

B—Cusick, Pend Oreille County; water 
system, improvement. 

B—Ione Chippewa Water District, Pend 
Oreille County; water system, new. 

S—Spokane, Spokane County; airports, 
new. 

S—Cheney, Spokane County; swimming 
facilities, new. 

S—Ferndale, Whatcom County: city 
streets, improvement. 

S—Point Robert Water District 4; water 
system, additions. 

S—Lynden, Whatcom County; sanitation. 
new. 

S—Shelton, Mason County; 
additions. 


sanitation, 


city streets, 


sanitation, 


WEST VIRGINIA 

A—Court of Raleigh, Beckley County: 
parks, additions, 

A—Huntington, Cabell County; 
houses, new. 

A—Huntington, Cabell County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Huntington, Cabell County; sanitation. 
new. a 

A—Huntington, Cabell County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Huntington, Cabell County; sanitation, 
new. 


court- 


1963 
Huntington, Cabell County; sanitation, 


new. 
a A—Huntington, Cabell County; sanitation, 

ew. 

A—Pea Ridge Public Service District, Ca- 
bell County; sanitation, new. 

A—Oak Hill, Fayette County; city streets, 
new, 

A—Mount Hope, Fayette County; athletic 
buildings, new. 

A—Fayetteville, 
Streets, new. 
2 A—Smithers, Fayette County; city streets, 

ew. A 

A—Lewisburg, County Court of Greenbrier; 
courthouses, new. 

A—Lewisburg, Greenbrier County; other 
Water, new. 

A—White Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier 
County; city streets, improvement. 

A—Clarksburg, Harrison County; 
Streets, improvement, 

A—Hepzibah’ Public Service District, Harri- 
son County; water system, new. 

A—Stonewood, Harrison County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Nutter Fort, Harrison County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—Hepzibah Public Service Water District, 
Harrison County; sanitation, new. 

A—Ripley Board of Education, Jackson 
County; swimming facilities, new. 

A—Charleston, Kanawha County; disposal 
facilities, new. 

A—St. Albans, Kanawha County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

A—St. Albans, Kanawha County; city 
Streets, improvement. 

A—Glasgow, Kanawha County; community 
buildings, new. 


Fayette County; city 


city 


tion, new. 

A—Dunbar, Kanawha County; city streets, 
new. 
A—Glasgow, Kanawha County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Cedar Grove, Kanawha County; city 
streets, new. 

A—Glasgow, Kanawha County; water re- 
sources, new. 

A—Keystone, McDowell County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Welch, C. McDowell County; municipal 
buildings, repair, improve. 

A—Mannington, Marion County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Fairmont, Marion County; roads, new. 

A—Moundasville, Marshall County; drain- 
age, additions. 

A—Moundsville Public Sanitary District 
No. 2, Marshall County; water system, new. 

A—Point Pleasant, Mason County; city 
Streets, improvement, 

A—Point Pleasant, Mason County; com- 
munity buildings, new. 

A—Bluefield, Green Valley, sanitation, new. 

A—Bluewell Public Sanitary District, Mer- 
cer County; other water, new. 
. A—Green Valley, Glenwood Public Sanitary 
District; water system, new. 

A—Lilly Grove Public Sanitary District, 
Mercer County; sanitation, new. 

A—Princeton, Mercer County; libraries, 
new. 

A—Princeton, Mercer County; city streets, 
new. 

A—Athens, Mercer County; city streets, im- 
provement. 

A—Princeton Sanitary Board, Mercer 
County; sanitation, new. 

A—Williamson, county court of; court- 
houses, new. 

A—Chattaroy Public Sanitary District, 
Mingo County; water system, new. 4 

A—Chattaroy Public Sanitary District, 
Mingo County; waste treatment, additions. 

A—Willlamson, Mingo County; city streets, 
new, 

A—Morgantown Paw Paw District 19; other 
Water, new. 
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A—Morgantown, Monongalia County; U- 
braries, new. 

A—Wheeling Park Commission, Ohio 
County; parks, additions. 

A—Wheeling, Ohio County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

A—Bethlehem, Ohio County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Mabscott, Raleigh County; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Mabscott, Raleigh County; community 
bulldings, new. 

A—Beckley, Raleigh County Armory; cul- 
tural buildings, new. 

A—Beckley, Raleigh County Armory; cul- 
tural buildings, new. 

A—Grafton, Taylor County; sanitation, 
new. 
A—Paden City, Tyler County; drainage, 
new. 
A—Paden City, Tyler County; water sys- 
tem, improvement. 

A—Paden City, Tyler County; roads, im- 
provement. d 

A—Spring Valley Public Service District, 
Wayne County; sanitation, new. 

A—Fort Gay, Wayne County; water system, 
additions. 

A—Huntington, Wayne County; sanitation, 


new. 

A—Huntington, Wayne County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Huntington, Wayne County; sanitation, 
new. 

A Huntington, Wayne County; sanitation, 


new. 

A—Huntington, Wayne County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Huntington, Wayne County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—New Martinsville, Wetzel County; city 
streets, new. 

A—New Martinsville, Wetzel County; parks, 
additions. 

A—Paden City, Wetzel County; water sys- 
tem improvement. 

A—Paden City, Wetzel County; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Parkersburg, Wood County; water re- 
sources, new, 

A—Vienna, Wood County; city streets, new. 

B—Court Hamlin, Lincoln County; court- 
houses, new. 

B— Lincoln Public Service District, Alum 
Creek, Lincoln County; other water, new. 

B—West Hamlin, Lincoln County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—West Hamlin, Lincoln County; water 
system, new. 

B—Pleasant View Public Service District, 
Lincoln County; sanitation, new. 

B—Summersville, Nicholas County; munic- 
ipal buildings, new. 

B—St. Marys, Court of Pleasant County; 
heating system, new. 

B—County Court, Roane County; court- 
houses, new. 

B—Hinton, Summers 
buildings, new. 

B—Buckhannon, Upshur County; city 
streets, improvement. 

B—Addison Webster Springs, Webster 
County; city streets, improvement. 

B—Addilson, Webster County; city streets, 
improyement. 


County; protect 


S—Martinsburg, Berkeley County; city 
streets, new. 
WISCONSIN 
A—Poplar, Douglas County; community 


buildings, new. 
A—Maple Township, Douglas County; 
community buildings, new. 
A- Superior, Douglas County; community 
buildings, new. 
A—Superior, Douglas County; 
A—Superior, Douglas County; roads, new. 
A—Superior, Douglas County; roads, new. 
A—Lacrosse, Lacrosse County; correctional 
institution, new. 
A—Bangor Village, 
libraries, new. 


roads, new. 


Lacrosse County; 
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A—Lacrosse, Lacrosse County; water sys- 
tem, additions, 

A—tLacrosse, Lacrosse County; drainage, 
new. 

A—Shelby Sanitary District No. 1, La- 
crosse, sanitation, new. 

A—West Salem, Lacrosse County; water 
system, new. 

A—Onalaska, Lacrosse County; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Campbell, Lacrosse County; sanitation, 
new. . 
B—Ashland, Ashland County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Ashland, Ashland County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Ashland, Ashland County; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Ashland, Ashland County; roads, new. 

B—Ashiand, Ashland County; harbor facil- 
ities, new. 3 

B—La Pointe, Ashland County; 
facilities, additions. 

B—Drummond, Bayfield County; garage, 
new. 

B—Namakagon Township, Bayfield County; 
community buildings, new. 

B— Tripp. Iron River, Bayfield County; 
garage, new. 

B—Washburn, Bayfield County; office 
buildings, additions. 

B—Cable, Bayfield County; harbor facili- 
ties, new. 

B—wWashburn, Bayfield County; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

B—Webster, Burnett County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Burnett County; municipal bulldings, 
news. 

B—Grantsburg, Burnett County; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

B—Burnett County; community build- 
ings, repairs, improvements. 

B—Sturgeon Bay, Door County; harbor 


harbor 


facilities, new. 

B—Sturgeon Bay, Door County; municipal 
buildings, new. 

B—Hurley, Iron County; municipal bulld- 
ings, new. 

B—Necedah Village, Juneau County; sani- 
tation, new. 

B—Camp Douglas, Juneau County; water 
system, new. 

B—Union Center, Juneau County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Langlade County; harbor facilities, new. 

B—Elcho, Langlade County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Antigo, Langlade County; roads, new. 

B—Antigo, Langlade County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Merrill, Lincoln County; water system, , 
improvement. 

B—Merrill, Lincoln County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Wausaukee, Marinette County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Wausaukee, Marinette County; water 
system, new. 

B—Marinette, Marinette County; protect 
buildings, new. 

B—Marinette County; municipal buildings, 
new. 

B—Cassian, Oneida County; 
provement. 

B—Minoqua, Oneida County; city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Minogua, Oneida County; municipal 
bulldings, new. 

B—Minoqua, Oneida County; parks, new. 

B—Minoqua, Oneida County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Stevens Point, Portage County; sanita- 
tion, new. 

B—Rosholt, Portage County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Junction, Portage County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Phillips, 
buildings new. 


roads, im- 


Price County; municipal 
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B—Worcester, Price County; harbor facil- 
ities, new. 

B—Worcester, Price County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Prentice, Price County; sanitation, new. 

B—Knox, Price County; community build- 
ings, additions. 

B Knox. Price County; bridges, new. 

B—Hayward, Sawyer County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Winter, Sawyer County; 
sources, new. 

B— Winter Sanitary District 1, Sawyer 
County; sanitation, new. 

B—Meadowbrook, Sawyer County; roads, 
improvement, 

B—Radisson, Sawyer County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Pershing, Taylor County; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Holway Township, Taylor Oounty; 
roads, new. 

B—St. Germain, Vilas County; roads, new. 

B—Arbor Vitae, Vilas County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—St. Germain, Vilas County; community 
buildings, new. 

B—Phelps, Vilas County; municipal build- 
ings, new. 

B—Minong, Washburn County; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Minong, Washburn County; water sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Shell Lake, Washburn County; protect 
buildings, additions. 

B—Washburn, Washburn County; water 


water re- 


new. 
B—Birchwood, Washburn County; sanita- 
tion, new. 
WYOMING 
B—Lovell, Big Horn County; roads, new. 
B—Deaver, Big Horn County; water sys- 


tem, new. 
B—Labarge Sanitary Improvement Dis- 
trict; sanitation, new. 
S—Basin, Big Horn County; parks, new. 
PUERTO RICO 
A—Prasa, Guanica; water system, new. 
A—Prasa, Mayaguez; water system, new. 
A—Prasa, Cidra; water system, new. 
San Juan; sanitation, 


San Juan; sanitation, 


San Juan; sanitation, 

improvement. 

San Juan; sanitation, 
pro 
A—Municipality of 

improvement. 
A—Municipality of 

improvement. 
A—Municipality of 
improvement. 


San Juan; sanitation, 


San Juan; sanitation, 
San Juan; 


San Juan; 


sanitation, 
sanitation, 
San Juan; 


San Juan; 


sanitation, 
sanitation, 


A—Municipality of Arecibo; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Prasa, Loiza; sanitation, improvement. 

A—Prpa, San Juan; community buildings, 
new. 

A—Prpa, San Juan; harbor facility, new. 

A—Prpa, San Juan; community buildings, 
new. 

A—Prasa, San Juan; sanitation, improve- 
ment. 

A—Municipality of Guayama; city streets, 
improvement, 

A—Municipality of Guayama; city streets, 
Improvement. 

A—Municipality of Carolina; electric sys- 
tem, new. 

A—Municipality of Ciales; city streets, new. 

A—Municipality of Gales; city streets, new. 
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A—Municipality of Gales; bridges, new. 

A—Municipality of Gales; bridges, new. 

A—Municipality of Carolina; electric sys- 
tem. new. 

A—Municipality of Gales; roads, improve- 
ment. 

A—Municipality of Loiza; roads, improve- 
ment. 

A—Municipality of Aquas Buenas; roads, 
improvement, 

A—Municipality of Juncos; 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Camuy; roads, improve- 
ment, 

A—Municipality of Guanica; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of San Juan; conservation 
measures, new. 

A—Municipality of Barceloneta, roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Carolina; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Arecibo; roads, im- 
provement, 

A—Municipality of Cidra; roads, improve- 
ment. 

A—Municipality of Gurabo; roads, im- 
provement, 

A—Municipality of Aquadilla; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Ponce; roads, improve- 
ment. 

A—Municipality of Hatillo; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Carolina; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Municipality of Ponce; city streets, new. 

A—Municipality of Ponce; parks, new. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; 


roads, im- 


city streets, 


new. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; 
new. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; 
new. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; electric sys- 
tem, additions. s 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Bayamon; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Caguas; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Caguas; 

A—Municipality of Caguas; 

A—Municipality of Caguas; 

A—Municipality of Caguas; 

A—Municipality of Caguas; 

A—Municipality of Caguas; 

A—Municipality of Caguas; 

A—Municipality of Caguas; new. 

A—Municipality of Caguas; city stree 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Humacao; sanitation, 


new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; city streets, 
new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; 
A—Municipality of Ponce; 
A—Municipality of Ponce; roads, new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; bridges; new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; sanitation, new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; city streets, 
A—Municipality of Ponce; city streets, 
new. > 
new. 
A—Municlipality of Ponce; bridges, new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; 
A—Municipality of Ponce; roads, new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; roads, new. 
A—Municipality of Ponce; city stree 


new. 

A—Municipality of Ponce; city streets, 
new. 

A—Municipality of Carolina; athletic 
buildings, new. 


city streets, 
city streets, 
city streets, 
city streets, 
city streets, 


roads, new. 
roads, new. 
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A—Municipality of Carolina; city streets. 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Carolina; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Yauco; roads, improve- 
ment. 

A—Municipality of San Lorenzo; roads, 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of San Lorenzo; 
improvement, 

A—Municipality of Patillas; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Patillas; roads, 

A—Municipality of Patillas; roads, 

A—Municipality of Patillas; roads, 

A—Municipality of Juncos; roads, 

A—Municipality of Patillas; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Patillas; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Patillas; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Patillas; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Caguas; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Cidra; roads, new. 


roads, 


A—Municipality of Morovis; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Manati; roads, im- 
provement. 

A—Municipality of Guayama; roads, im- 
provement. 


A—Municipality of Guayama; roads, new. 
A—Municipality of Maunabo; sanitation, 
new. 


A—Municipality of Barceloneta; city 
streets, improvement. : 
A—Municipality of Barceloneta; city 


streets, improvement. 

A—Municipality of Arroyo; bridges, new. 

A—Municipality of Arroyo; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Gurabo; roads, new. 

A—Municipality of Mayaquez; roads, addi- 
tions. 

A—Municipality of Mayaquez; cemeteries, 
new. 

A—Municipality of Mayaquez; city streets, 
improvement. 

A—Municipality of Mayaquez; water re- 
sources, new. 

A—lfunicipality of Mayaquez; bridges. 
new. 

A—Municipality of Mayaquez; sanitation, 
new. 

A—Puerto Rican Water Reservoir Au- 
thority, Juncos; sanitation, new. 

A—Puerto Rican Urban Renewal and 
Housing Corp., Ponce; electric system, new. 

A—Municipality of San Juan; city streets, 
new. 

A—Prasa Hatillo; water system, improve- 
ment. 

A—Municipality of Ponce; 
new. 

A—Puerto Rican Urban Renewal and 
Housing Corp., Guayanill; sanitation, new. 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Ponce; industrial buildings, new. 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Oo., Guayn; industrial buildings, new. 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Loiza; industrial buildings, new. 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Guani; industrial buildings, new. 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Aguas Buenas; industrial buildings, 
new. 
A—Puerto Rico /Industrial Development 
Co., Guani; industrial buildings, new, 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Mayag; industrial buildings, new. 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Carol; industrial buildings, new. 

A—Prasa Aquas Buenas; water system, 
additions. 

A—Prasa Barceloneta; water system, new. 

A—Puerto Rico UR & Housing Corp. 
Aquada; bridges, new. 

A—Puerto Rico UR & Housing, Patillas; 
sanitation, new. 

A—Puerto Rico UR & Housing, Guaya- 
nilla; sanitation, new. 

A—Mun. of Hayaguez; roads, improve- 
ment. 


city streets, 


1963 


A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development, 
Loiza; sanitation, improvement, 

A—Puerto Rico Industrial Development, 
Caguas; water system, additions. 

A—Mun. of Morovis; roads, new. 

A—Prasa Ponce; office buildings, addi- 
tions. 

A—Prasa Catano; city streets, new. 

A—Mun. of Yauco; roads, additions. 

A—Mun. of Cuguas; sanitation, new. 

A—Mun. of Hatillo; roads, improvement. 

A—Prasa Carolina; water system, new. 

A—Mun. of Guaynabo; roads, new, 

A—Prasas Guayanilla; water system, new. 

A—Prasa, Ciales; water system, new. 

A—Mun, of Hatillo; drainage, new. 

A—Mun. of Hatillo; garage, new. 

A—Mun. of Juncos; drainage, new. 

A—Mun. of San Lorenzo, sanitation, new. 

AB—Puerto Rico Water Resources Author- 
ity; electric system, new. 

AB—Puerto Rico Resources Authority, 
Guayanill; electric system, new. 

B—Prasa, Vega Alta; water system, new. 

B—Municipality of Orocovis; sanitation, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Yabucoa; electric sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Municipality of Humacao; city streets, 
additions. 

B—Municipality of Naranjito; 
system, new. 

B—Municipality of Celba; roads, improve- 
ment. 

B—Municipality of Humacao; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; roads, im- 
provement, 

B— Municipality of Orocovis; roads, im- 

— ipali 

c ty of Barranguitas; roads, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Las Piedras; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Municipality of Trujillo Alto; roads, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Quebradillas; commu- 
nity buildings, new. 

B—Municipality of Ponce; harbor facility, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Yabucoa; 

B—Municipality of Yabucoa; 

B—Municipality of Yabuooa; 
provement. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; auditori- 
ums, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; municipal 
buildings, repairs and improvement. 

B— Municipality of Vega Baja; other rec- 
Teation facilities, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; roads, new. 

B—Municipalities of Vega Baja; industrial 
buildings, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; garage, new. 
. of Vega Baja; libraries, 

W. 

B— Municipality of Vega Baja; community 
buildings, additions. h 
„„ of Vega Baja; cemeteries, 

W, 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; correctional 
institution, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; electric sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; harbor fa- 
Cilities, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Baja; water sys- 
tem, new, 

B—Municipality of Comerio; roads, im- 
Provement. 

B—Municipality of Quebradillas; roads, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Orocovis; electric sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Municipality of Orocovis; roads, new. 

B—Municipality of Orocovis; roads, new. 

B—Municipelity of Orocovis; bridges, new. 

B—Municipality of Maunabo; roads, im- 
Provement. 


electric 


roads, new. 
roads, new. 
roads, im- 
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B—Municipality of Luquillo; roads, im- 
t. 


provemen 

B—Municipality of Humacao; industrial 
buildings, new. 

B—Municipality of Humacao; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Municipality of Humacao; roads, new. 

B—Municipality of Humacao; roads, new. 

B—Municipality of Fajardo; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Municipality of Corozal; roads, im- 
provement. 

B—Municipality of Barranquitas; roads, 
new. 

B—Municipality of Quebradillas; 
new. 

Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co., 
Comerio; industrial buildings, new. 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co., 
Comerio, industrial buildings, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Nagua; industrial buildings, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Las Pied; industrial buildings, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Humacao; industrial buildings, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Toa Alta; industrial buildings, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Trujillo Alta; industrial buildings, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Fajardo; industrial buildings, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Toa Alta; sanitation, new. 

B—Prasa Quebradillas; water system, Im- 
provement. 

B—Prasa Corozal, water system, additions. 

B—Puerto Rican Urban Renewal and 
Housing Corp., Quebradillas, sanitation, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing, Toa Baja; sanitation, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing, Comerio; sanitation, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing, Comer; sanitation, new. 

B—Puerto Rico Industrial Development, 
Vega Alta; sanitation, additions. 

B—Municipality of Yabucoa; electric sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Municipality of Yabucoa; electric sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Municipality of Yabucoa; electric sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Municipality of Comerio; roads, new. 

B—Municipality of Comerio; water system, 
additions. 

B—Municipality of Naguabo; sanitation, 
new. 

B—Municipality of Nabuabo; roads, new. 

B—Municipality of Naguabo; water sys- 
tem, additions. 

B—Municipality of Las Piedras; city 
streets, improvement. 

B—Municipality of Vega Alta; athletic 
buildings, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Alta; electric sys- 
tem, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Alta; parks, new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Alta; city streets, 


roads, 


new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Alta; libraries, 
new. 

B—Municipality of Vega Alta; city streets, 
improvement. 


B—Municipality of Trujillo Alto; parks, 
new. z 

B—Muniċipality of Trujillo Alto; water 
system, additions. 

B—Municipality of Trujillo Alto; water 
system, additions. 

B—Municipality of Trujillo Alto; roads, 


new. 

B—Municipality of Trujillo 
system, additions. 

B—Municipality of Toa Alta; city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Toa Alta; sanitation, 
new. 


B—Municipality of Las Piedras; sanitation, 
new. 


Alto; water 
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B—Municipality of Toa Baja; city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Toa Baja; city streets, 

rovement. 

B—Municipality of Toa Baja; city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Toa Baja, city streets, 
improvement. 

B—Municipality of Toa Baja, city streets, 
new. 

A—Charlotte Amalia, St, Thomas, sanita- 
tion, improvement. 

A—Charilotte Amalia—St. Thomas, water 
system, new. 

St. Croix, water system, 
new. 

B—St. John, roads, new. 

List OF PROJECTS SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, Pus-. 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE, DIVISION or INDIAN 
HEALTH 

(Area type, locality, and brief description of 

project) 
ALASKA 

5b—Kotzebue (election district 23); com- 
munity water and sewerage. 

5b—Seward Peninsula (3) (election dis- 
trict 11); communal water and individual 
waste. 

5b—Norton Sound (4) (election district 
23); communal water and individual waste. 

5b—Hoonah (election district 6); com- 
munity water and sewerage. 

5b—Holikachuk (election district 17); 
communal water and individual waste. 

5b—St. Mary's (Andreafski) (election dis- 
trict 23); communal water and individual 
waste. 

5bd—Kwethluk (election district 16); com- 
munal water and individual waste. 

5b—Klukwan (election district 6); com- 

munity water and 5 
5b—Anaktuvuk (election district 21); 

communal water and individual waste. 
5b—Tanana (election district 18); com- 

munal water and Individual waste. 
5b—Diomede (election district 23); com- 
munal water and individual waste. 
5b—Goodnews (election district 16); com- 
munal water and individual waste, 
ARIZONA 

IR—Fort Apache Reservoir, Canyon Day; 
community water and waste; individual 
water and waste. 

IR—Gila River (Pima) Reservoir, Stotonic; 
community water and individual waste. 

IR—San Carlos Reservoir, Seven Mile 
Wash; community water and individual 
waste. 

5b—Rualapai Reservoir, Peach Springs; 
community water and sewerage, individual 
waste. 

IR—Papago Reservoir, five villages; com- 
munity water and individual waste. 

IR—Salt River Reservoir, Pima-Maricopa; 
community water and waste. 

IR—Gila River (Pima) Reservoir, St. 
Johns; community water and individual 
waste. 

IR—Hopi Reservoir, New Oraibi; commu- 
nity water and sewerage. 

IR—Gila River (Pima) Reservoir, San Tan; 
community water and individual waste. 

IR—Papago Reservoir, five communities; 
community water and individual waste. 

IR—Gila River (Pima) Reservoir, Mari- 
copa; community water and individual 
waste. = 

IR—San Carlos Reservoir, Gibson Wash; 
community water and individual waste. 

IR—Fort Apache Reservoir, McNary; com- 
munity water and sewerage. 

TR—Navajo Reservoir, Teecnospos; com- 
munity water and waste. 

IR—Navajo Reservoir, Pinon; community 
water and waste. 
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ARIZONA AND NEW MEKICO 
IR—Navajo Reservoir, Ariz. (80 percent), 
New Mexico (20 percent); individual home 


munities) and New Mexico (four communi- 
ties); rural water distribution systems. 
IR—Navajo Reservoir, Ariz. (seven com- 
munities) and New Mexico (three communi- 
ties); rural water distribution systems. 
MINNESOTA 


TR—Red Lake Reservoir, Little Rock area; 
individual water and waste. 


MONTANA 


IR—Fort Peck Reservoir, Wolf Point; com- 
munity water and sewerage. 

IR—Fort Belknap Reservoir, Milk River 
Valley; community water and individual 
waste. Y 

IR—Fort Belknap Reservoir, Beaver Creek; 
individual water and waste. 

IR—Northern Cheyenne Reservoir, Lame 
Deer; community water and individual waste. 

IR—Blackfeet Reservoir, Babb, St. Mary; 
individual water and waste. 

IR—Flathead Reservoir, Polson area; in- 
dividual water and waste. 

IR—Fiathead Reservoir, Ronan area; in- 
dividual water and waste. 

NEW MEXICO 

5b—San Ildefonso Reservation, San Ilde- 
fonso; community water and sewage. 

5b—Nambe Reservation, Nambe Pueblo; 
community water and sewerage. 

5b—Pojoaque Reservation, Pojoaque Pu- 
eblo; community water and sewerage. 

TR—Laguna Reservation, Panguate; 
munity water and sewerage. 

IR—Laguna Reservation, Seama; 
munity water and sewerage. 

ITR—Acoma Reservation, McCartys; 
munity water and sewerage. 

IR—Mescalero Apache Reservation, 
areas; individual water and waste. 

IR—Laguna Reservation, Encinal; 
munity water and sewerage. 

5b—San Felipe Reservation, San Felipe 
Pueblo; community water and sewerage. 

Sb—Santa Ana Reservation, Santa Ana 
Pueblo; community water and sewerage. 

6b—San Juan Reservation, San Juan 
Pueblo; community water and sewerage. 

IR—Navajo Reservation, Shiprock; com- 
munity sewerage (low-cost housing project). 

TR—Navajo Reservation, Crystal; commu- 
nity water and sewerage. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


TR—Cherokee Reservation, Big Cove and 
Cherokee; individual water and waste. 
IR—Cherokee Reservation, Birdtown; indi- 
vidual water and waste. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


IR—Fort Totten Reservation, Crow Hill 
District; individual water and waste. 
OKLAHOMA 
5b—McIntosh County, Hanna District; 
individual water and waste. 
5b—Delaware County, Eucha District; in- 
dividual water and waste. 
5b—Adair County (district to be selected); 
individual water and waste. 
_ §&b—McCurtain County (district to be se- 
lected); individual water and waste. 
5b—Cherokee County (district to be se- 
lected); individual water and waste. 
5b—Delaware County (district to be se- 
lected); individual water and waste. 
OREGON 
IR—Warm Springs Reservation, rural 
areas; individual water and waste. 
IR—Warm Springs Reservation, Simnasho; 
community water and sewerage. 
IR— Warm Springs Reservation, Green- 
ville; community sewerage. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


com- 


IR—Standing Rock Reservation, Kenel; 


community water and sewerage. 
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IR—Sisseton Reservation, Long Hollow 
and Enemy Swim; individual water and 
waste. 


TR—Pine Ridge Reservation, Crazy Horse; 
individual water and waste. 

IR—Rosebud Reservation, Upper Cut Meat; 
individual water and waste. 

IR—Rosebud Reservation, Horse Creek and 
Swift Bear; individual water and waste. 

TR—Pine Ridge Reservation, American 
Horse; individual water and waste. 

IR—Pine Ridge Reservation, Rocky Ford; 
individual water and waste. 

IR—Sisseton Reservation, Lake District; 
individual water and waste. 

WASHINGTON 

IR—Colville Reservoir, Okamogan Valley, 
Katar and Disantel; individual water and 
waste. 

IR—Yakima Reservoir, Toppenish District; 
individual water and waste. 

5b—Quinault Reservoir, Queets; commu- 
nity water and individual waste. 

IR—Colville Reseryoir, Coulee Dam and 
Nespelem; individual water and waste. 

8 WISCONSIN 

IR—St. Croix Reservoir, Danbury and Big 
Round Lake; individual water and waste. 

5b—Mole Lake Reservoir, Mole Lake Area; 
individual water and waste. 

IR—Lac Courte Oreilles Reservoir, New 
Post; community water and sewerage; in- 
dividual water and waste. 


List oF PROJECTS SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT 
Or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUB- 
Lic HEALTH Service, DIVISION or HOSPITAL 
AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 

(Area type, locality, and brief description of 

project) 
ALABAMA 

5(b)—Shelby (Shelby County), Alabas- 
ter, Shelby County Nursing Home; new 40- 
bed nursing home. 

LS—Birmingham (Jefferson County), Bir- 
mingham, Holy Family Hospital; addition 
and alterations. 

LS—Birmingham (Jefferson County), Bir- 
mingham, University Hospital; alterations 
and addition to dietary department. 

LS—Birmingham (Jefferson County), Bir- 
mingham, University Hospital; clinical serv- 
ices building remodeling. 

5(b)—Wllcox (Wilcox County), Camden, 
Wilcox Memorial Hospital; 12-bed addition. 

5(b)—Bibb (Bibb County), Centreville, 

Bibb County Nursing Home; new 30-bed 

nursing home. 


5(a)—Jasper (Walker County), Jasper, 
People’s Hospital; addition of 66 beds and 
remodeling. 

5(a)—Jasper (Walker County), Jasper, 


Jasper Community Hospital; eight-bed addi- 
tion. 

5(b)—Russell (Russell County), Phenix 
City, Phenix City Nursing Home; new 33-bed 
nursing home. 

5(b)—Bullock (Bullock County), Union 
Springs, Bullock County Nursing Home; new 
30-bed nursing home. 

5(b)—Conecuh (Conecuh County), Ever- 
green, Conecuh County Hospital; addition of 
11 beds to hospital. 

ALASKA 

5(b)—Fairbanks (election district 19), 
Fairbanks, St. Joseph’s Hospital; addition of 
new kitchen and laundry. 

5(b)—Kenai-Cook Inlet (election district 
12), Kenai, Central Kenai Peninsula Hos- 
pital, new general hospital of 20 beds. 

5(b)—Seward (election district 11), Sew- 
ard, Seward General Hospital, addition of 
elevator to existing hospital. 

‘ARKANSAS 

5(b)—Independence (Independence Coun- 
ty), Batesville, Independence County Nursing 
Home; new nursing home. 
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5(b)—Cleburne (Cleburne County), He- 
ber Springs, Cleburne County Hospital, new 
ital 


5(b)—Faulkner (Faulkner County), Con- 
way, Arkansas Children’s Colony; rehabill- 
tation center addition. 

5(b)—Faulkner (Faulkner County), Con- 
way, Arkansas Children’s Colony, nursing 
home addition. 

5(b)—Desha (Desha County), Dumas, 
Desha County Hospital; addition to hospital. 

5(b)—Desha (Desha County), Dumas, 
Desha County Hospital, addition to nursing 
home. 

5(b)—Desha (Desha County), McGehee, 
McGehee City Hospital, new hospital. 

5(b)—Crawford (Crawford County), Van 
Buren, Crawford County Hospital; addition. 

CALIFORNIA 


LS—Eureka (Humboldt County), Eureka, 
Eureka General Hospital; addition. 

LS—Fresno (Fresno County), Fresno, 
Fresno Community Hospital; remodeling and 
expansion of services. 

5(b)—Plumas (Plumas County), Quincy, 
Plumas County Geriatric Hospital; remodel- 
ing of nursing home and public health cen- 
ter. 


LS—San Diego (San Diego County), San 
Diego, Mercy Hospital; replacement of hos- 
pital. 

5(a)—Shasta (Shasta County), pelos 
Mercy Hospital; addition of general beds and 
remodeling of services. 

5(a)—Shasta (Shasta County), Redding. 
Shasta County Hospital; 14 psychiatrie bed 
addition. 

COLORADO 

5(b)—Alamoso (Alamoso County), Ala- 
moso, Alamoso Community Hospital; 28-bed 
addition to general hospital plus services. 

FLORIDA 


LS—Miami (Dade Co.), Coral Gables, Doc- 
tors’ Hospital; addition. 

LS—Miami (Dade Co.), Coral Gables, Coral 
Gables General Hospital; 55-bed addition. 

LS—Miami (Dade Co.), Miami, Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital; expansion of service areas. 

LS—Miami (Dade Co.), Miami, Jackson 
Memorial Hospital; 252-bed addition. 

LS—Miami (Dade Co.), Miami Beach, 
Miami Heart Institute; service addition. 


LS—Miami (Dade Co.), North Miami, 
North Miami General Hospital; addition. 
ILLINOIS 


5(a)—-Mattoon (Coles Co.). Mattoon, Me- 
morial Hospital Nursing Care, Unit; new 
nursing home, 51 beds, 

5(a)—Centralia (Marion Co.), Centralia, 
Warren Murray Childrens Center; addition. 

5(b)—Marshall (Marshall Co.), Lacon, St. 
Joseph Nursing Home; new 50-bed nursing 
home. 

5(b)—Richland (Richland Co.), Olney, 
Richland Memorial Hospital; addition and 
remodeling. 

'65(b)—-Monroe (Monroe County), Bloom- 
ington, Bloomington Hospital; addition and 
remode. 

5(b)—Jennings (Jennings County), But- 
lerville, Muscatatuck State School; addition 
and remodeling. 

LS—Connersville (Fayette County), Con- 
nersville, Fayette Memorial Hospital; addi- 
tion and remodeling. 

5(b)—Harrison (Harrison County), Cory- 
don, Harrison County Hospital; addition and 
remodeling. 

KANSAS 

LS—Independence-Parsons (Labette Coun- 
ty), Parsons, Parsons State Hospital and 
Training Center; addition to rehabilitation 
services. 

KENTUCKY 


5(b)—Pendleton (Pendleton County), Fal- 
mouth, Pendleton County Hospital; new 
hospital. 

LS—Owensboro (Daviess County), Owens- 
boro, Owensboro Daviess County Hospital; 
addition and remodeling. 
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5(b)—Monroe (Monroe County), Thomp- 
kinsville, Monroe County War Memorial Hos- 
pital; addition and remodeling. 

LS—Winchester (Clark County), Winches- 
ter, Clark County Hospital; new hospital. 

LOUISIANA 
5(b)—Livingston (Livingston County), 
Albany, Retarded Children's Hospital; new 
300-bed hospital, 

LS—Alexandria (Rapides County), Alexan- 
dria, St. Francis Cabrini Hospital; adding air 
conditioning and remodeling. 

LS—Calcasieu (Calcasieu County), Lake 
Charles, St. Patrick's Hospital; new hospital. 

LS—New Orleans (Orleans County), New 
Orleans, Children’s Hospital; 
general hospital. 

5(b)—West Carroll (West Carroll County), 
Oak Grove, West Carroll Parish Hospital; 
25-bed general hospital. 

MAINE 

50 b) — Hancock (Hancock County), Bar 
Harbor, Mount Desert Hospital; remodeling. 

5(a)—Biddeford-Sanford (York County), 
Biddeford, Webber Hospital; addition. 

LS—Lewiston-Auburn (Androscoggin 
County), Lewiston, Central Maine General 
Hospital; replacement and addition. 

LS—Lewiston-Auburn (Androscoggin 
County), Lewiston, St. Mary's Hospital; ad- 
dition. 

MARYLAND 
5(a)—Cumberland (Allegany County), 
Cumberland, Cumberland Memorial Hospi- 
tal; additions and alterations. 

5(a)—Essex (Essex Co.), Amesbury, Ames- 
bury Hospital; addition of 18 beds. 

50a) —Fall River (Bristol Co.), Pall River, 
Cerebral Palsy Rehabilitation Center; new. 

5(a)—Fall River (Bristol Co.). Fall River, 
Truesdale Hospital; alterations, 

5(a)—Fall River (Bristol Co.), Fall River, 
Union Hospital; addition and alterations. 

LS—Springfield-Chicopee, Holyoke (Hamp- 
den Co.), Holyoke, Holyoke Hospital; addi- 
tion of 65 beds. 

5(a)—Essex (Essex Co.). Ipswich, Stephen 
Caldwell Nursing Home; addition of 15 beds. 

LS—Lawrence-Haverhill (Essex Co.), Law- 
rence, Lawrence General] Hospital; addition. 

5(a)—Lowell (Middlesex Co.), Lowell, St. 
Joseph's Hospital; addition and alterations. 

5(a)—Newburyport (Essex Co.), Newbury- 
port, Anna Jaques Hospital; addition. 

LS—Northampton (Hampshire Co.), 
Northampton, Cooley-Dickinson Hospital, ad- 
dition and alterations, 

5(a)—North Attleboro (Bristol Co.), North 
Attleboro, Maddona Manor; addition. 

LS—Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke (Hamp- 
den Co.), Springfield, Springfield Jewish 
Home for the Aged; new, 125 beds. 

LS—Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke (Hamp- 
den Co.), Springfield, Wesson Memorial Hos- 
pital; addition of 100 beds. 

MICHIGAN 

5 (a) — Detroit (Wayne County), Detroit 
Receiving Hospital; remodeling. 

5(a)—Detroit (Wayne County), Herman 
Kiefer Hospital; remodeling of 200-bed 
mental hospital. 

5(a)—Detroit be hat County), St. Joseph 
Hospital; interns 

5(a)—Detroit (Oakland County), Farm- 
ington Bottsford Hospital; new 45-bed gen- 
eral hospital. 

5 (a) Detroit (Oakland County), Bottsford 
Hospital; new 45-bed general hospital. 

5(b)—Benzie (Benzie County), Frank- 


fort, Benzle County medical care facility: 


new 40-bed nursing home, 

5(a)—Detroit (Wayne County), Garden 
City, Garden City Osteopathic Hospital; ad- 
dition of 95 beds. 

5(a)—Detrolt (Wayne County), Florence 
Crittenton Hospital; remodeling of 190-bed 


hospital. 
5(a)—Escanaba (Schoolcraft County), 
que Schoolcraft Memorial Hospital; 
addition and remodeling of services. 


addition to. 
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5(b)—Luce (Luce County), Newberry, 
Tequanamon Hospital; new 38-bed general 
hospital. 

5(a)—Detroit (Oakland County), Pontiac, 
St. Joseph Mercy Hospital; addition of 100 
beds and remodeling. 

5(a)—Detroit (Oakland County), Roches- 
ter, Florence Crittenden Hospital; new 150- 
bed hospital. 

5(b)—Arenac (Arenac County), Rochester, 
Standish Hospital; new 36-bed general hos- 
pital. 

5(a)—Detroit (Wayne County), Woman's 
Hospital; remodeling. 

MINNESOTA 


5(b)—Carleton (Carleton County), 
Cloquet, Community Memorial Hospital; ad- 
dition of 30 nursing home beds and re- 
modeling. 

5(a)—Hibbing-Virginia (St. Louls Coun- 
ty), Cook, Cook Community Nursing Home; 
new nursing home. 

5(a)—Duluth-Superior (St. Louis Coun- 
ty), Duluth, St. Luke’s Hospital; replace- 
ment of 168 obsolete beds, expansion of X- 
ray and laboratory. 

5(b)—Cook (Cook County), Grand Ma- 
rias, North Shore Hospital; addition of 24- 
bed nursing home. 

5(a)—Brainerd-Grand Rapids (Itasca 
County), Grand Rapids, Itasca County Me- 
morial Hospital; addition of 14 general beds 
and expansion of services. 

5(b)—Pennington (Pennington County), 
Thief River Falls, Oakland Park Nursing 
Home; remodeling and alteration of services. 

5(a)—Hibbing-Virginia (St. Louis Coun- 
ty), Virginia, Iron Range Rehabilitation 
Center; addition of services. 

MISSISSIPPI 

5(b)—Hancock (Hancock County), Bay St. 
Louis, Hancock eee Hospital; 26-bed ad- 
dition and expansion of services. 

5(b)—Humphreys (Humphreys County), 
Belzoni, Humphreys County Hospital; replace 
inflammable ceilings in corridors. 

5(b)—Lincoln (Lincoln County), Brook- 
haven, Lincoln County Hospital; addition of 
47 beds. 

5(b)—Marion (Marion County), Columbia, 
Marion County Hospital; 16-bed addition and 
expansion of service area. 

5(b)—Jefferson (Jefferson County), Fay- 
ette, Jefferson County Hospital; new 30-bed 
hospital. 

5(b)—Holmes (Holmes County), Lexing- 
ton, Holmes County Hospital; 18-bed addi- 
tion and expansion of service areas. 

5(b)—Pontotoc (Pontotoc County), Pon- 
totoc, Pontotoc Community Hospital; add 10 
beds and improve central service. 

5(b)—Sunflower (Sunflower County), 
Ruleville, North Sunflower County Hospital; 
addition of 24 beds. 

5(b)—-Warren (Warren County), Vicks- 
burg, Vicksburg Hospital; 15-bed addition 
and modernization. 

MISSOURI 


LS—Jefferson City (Cole County), Jeffer- 
son City, St. Mary's Hospital; 30-bed general 
and 30-bed chronic addition and remodeling. 

5(a)—Butte (Silver Bow County), St. 
James Community Hospital; 45-bed addition 
to general hospital plus expansion of services. 

5(a)—Kalispell (Lincoln County), Eureka, 
Eureka Community Hospital; new hospital, 9 
general beds and 28 nursing beds. 

5(a)—Kalispell (Flathead County), Kali- 
spell General Hospital; expansion of X-ray 
facilities and other services. 

5(b)—Carbon (Carbon County), Red 
Lodge, Carbon County Memorial Hospital; 
addition of 16 nursing home beds to gen- 
eral hospital. 

5(b)—-Musselshell (Musselshell County), 
Roundup, Roundup Memorial Hospital; addi- 
tion of 15 nursing beds, remodeling of kitch- 
en, heating plant, and oxygen system. 
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NEBRASKA 

5(b)—Garfield (Garfield County), Burwell, 
Burwell Nursing Home; new 40-bed nursing 
home, 

5(b)—Buffalo (Buffalo County), Kearney, 
Good Samaritan Hospital; new hospital. 

5(b)—Buffalo (Buffalo County), Kearney, 
Mount Carmel Nursing Home; new nursing 
home. 

> NEW HAMPSHIRE 
5(b)—Grafton (Grafton County), Han- 
over, Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital; ad- 
dition. 

5(b)—Grafton (Grafton County), Haver- 

hill, Grafton County Infirmary; expansion. 
NEW JERSEY - 

LSA—Philadelphia (Burlington County), 
Mount Holly, Burlington County Hospital; 
addition and alterations, extension of 
services. 

LS—Newark (Essex County), American 
Legion Tri-County Memorial Hospital; re- 
placement of hospital. 

LS—Newark (Essex County, Newark Beth 
Israel Hospital; alteration and addition. 

5(a)—Atlantic City (Atlantic County), 
Northfield, Atlantic City Hospital; remodel- 
ing. 

5(a)—Lakewoods-Toms River (Ocean 
County), Toms River, Community Memorial 
Hospital; alterations. 

5(a)—Atlantic City (Atlantic County), 
Somers Point, Shore Memorial TES addi- 
tion and alterations. 

LS—Philadelphia (Camden County), Strat- 
ford, Valley General Hospital; replacement of 
existing hospital. 

NEW MEXICO 

5(b)—Rio Arriba (Rio Arriba County), 
Espanola, Espanola Hospital; expansion of 
X-ray and laboratory facilities. 

5(b)—San Juan (San Juan County), 
Farmington, San Juan County Hospital; 
addition and remodeling. 

5(b)—San Miguel (San Miguel County), 
Las Vegas, New Mexico State Hospital; addi- 
tion. 

NEW YORE 

5(b)—Auburn (Cayuga County), Auburn 
Memorial Hospital; addition. 

5(b)—Auburn (Cayuga County), Mercy 
Hospital; addition. 

LS—Buffalo (Erie County), Buffalo Co- 
lumbus Hospital; additions and alterations. 

LS—Buffalo (Erie County), Sisters of 
Charity Hospital; addition. 

LS—Buffalo (Erie County), Mercy Hos- 
pital; addition. 

LS—Geneve-Canandaigua (Ontario Coun- 
ty), Canandaigua, F. Thompson Hospital; ad- 
dition. 

5(a)—Waterton (Jefferson County), Carth- 
age, Carthage Hospital; new hospital. 

LS—Geneva-Canandaigua (Ontario Coun- 
ty), Clifton Springs, Clifton Springs Hospital 
and Clinic; addition. 

LS—Elmira (Chemung County), Ornot- 
Ogden; addition. 

LS—Geneva-Canandaigua (Ontario Coun- 
ty), Geneva, Geneva General Hospital; addi- 
tion. 

LS—Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon (Or- 
ange County), Goshen, Goshen Hospital; re- 
placement. 

LS—Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon (or- 
ange County), Goshen, Orange County In- 
firmary; addition. 

5(a)—Gloversville (Fulton County), 
Johnstown, Fulton County Infirmary; new 
nursing home. 

LS—Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon (Or- 
ange County), Middletown, St. Theresa's 
Home; new nursing home. 

LS—Buffalo (Niagara County), Niagara 
Falls, St. Mary's Hospital; addition. 
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LS—Geneva-Canandaigua (Yates County), 
Penn Yan, Soldiers and Sailors Memorial; 
addition. 

5(a)—Plattsburgh (Clinton County), Og- 
densburg Diocese Nursing Home; new nurs- 
ing home. 

5(a) —Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone (St. 
Lawrence County), Potsdam, Potsdam Hos- 
pital; addition. 

5(b)—Essex (Essex County), Ray Brook, 
Lake Placid-Saranac Lake Hospital; new hos- 
pital to replace two existing hospitals. 

5(a)—Schenectady (Schenectady County), 
Ellis Hospital; 99-bed addition. 

5(a)—Ogdensburg - Massena - 
(Franklin County), Tupper Lake, 
Hospital; addition. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


5(b)—Watauga (Watauga County), Boone, 
Watauga: new 100-bed general hospital. 

5(b)—Avery (Avery County), Banner Elk, 
Charles A. Cannon, Jr., Memorial Hospital; 
new laundry. 

LS—Durham (Durham County), Duke 
University Hospital; replacement of storage 
facilities. 

5(a)—Henderson-Oxford (Vance County), 
Henderson, Maria Parham Hospital; new hos- 
pital to replace unsuitable structure. 

5(b)—Ashe (Ashe County), Jefferson, Ashe 
County Memorial Hospital, addition and re- 
modeling. 

5(b)—Alleghany (Alleghany County), 
Sparta,-Alleghany County Memorial oHspi- 
tal; addition and alterations. 

OHIO 


5(a)—Ashtabula-Conneaut (Ashtabula 
Co.), Conneaut, Brown Memorial Hospital; 
addition to diagnostic and treatment unit. 

5a Point Pleasant-Gallipolis (Gallia 
Co.), Gallipolis, Holzer Hospital; installation 
of cobalt unit. 

LS—Hamilton-Middletown (Butler Co.) 
Hamilton, Eugene Hughes Memorial Hospital; 
addition of air conditioning unit to existing 
hospital. 

LS—Hamilton-Middletown (Butler Co.) 
Hamilton, Mercy Hospital; expansion and re- 
modeling of laboratory, instalaltion of air 
conditioning. 

LS—East Liverpool-Salem (Columbiana 
Co.), Lisbon, Columbiana County Nursing- 
Home; new 25-bed nursing home. 

5(a)—Belmont (Belmont Co.), Martins 
Ferry Hospital; addition of 70 beds. 

LS—Stark (Stark Co.), Massilon, Massil- 
lon City Hospital; addition of 52 beds. 

6(a)—Portsmouth (Scioto Co.), Ports- 
mouth, Southern Hills Hospital; addition 
of 27-bed wing and modernization of exist-- 
ing facility. 

LS Toledo (Lucas Co.) , St. Vincent Hospi- 
tal; new maintenance building and new 
service units. 

_ LS—Zanesville (Muskingum Co.), Chil- 
dren’s Society and Bethesda Hospital; new 
rehabilitation center. 

5(b)—Choctaw (Choctaw County), Hugo, 
Choctaw County Health Center; new public 
health center and branch of State labora- 
tory. 

5(b)—McCurtain (McCurtain County), 

Idabel, McCurtain County Health Center; 

new public health center. 
6(b)—Sequoyah (Sequoyah County), Sal- 

lisaw, yah County Memorial Hospital; 
new 28-bed general hospital. 
5(b)—Haskell (Haskell County), Stigler 
Haskell County Memorial Hospital, addition 
of 14-bed chronic disease wing. 
OREGON 


5(b)—Yamhill (Yamhill County), New- 
berg, Newberg Community Hospital; addition 
of nursing home to hospital, 

LS—Klamath Falls (Klamath County), 
Presbyterian Intercommunity Hospital; new 
131-bed general hospital. 

5(b)—Yamhill (Yamhill County), Newberg, 
Newberg Community Hospital; addition of 
nursing home to hospital. 


Malone 
Mercy 
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LS—North Bend-Coos Bay (Coos County), 
North Bend Mercy Home; addition of 80 
nursing home beds to existing nursing home. 

LS—Ontario (Malheur County), Holy Ro- 
sary Hospital; addition to general hospital. 

LS—Salem (Marion County), Salem Memo- 
rial Hospital; addition to hospital. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LS—Philadelphia (Montgomery County), 
Abington, Abington Memorial Hospital; 
addition. 

6(b)—McKean (McKean County), Brad- 
ford, Bradford Hospital; new elevator. 

6(a)—Uniontown-Connelisville (Fayette 
County), Brownsville, Brownsville Hospital; 
new hospital. 

5(a)—Scranton (Lackawanna County), 
Carbondale, St. Joseph's Hospital; ancillary 
services. 

LS—Philadelphia (Delaware County), 
Chester, Crozier Hospital; addition. 


5(a)—Clearfield (Clearfield County), 
Clearfield Nursing Home; addition. 
LS—Philadelphia (Delaware County), 


Chester, Chester Hospital; addition. 

5(a) —Clearfield (Clearfield County), 
Clearfield Hospital; addition and replace- 
ment. 

LS—Philadelphia (Bucks County), Doyles- 
town, Doylestown Hospital; addition. 

5(a)—Clearfield-Dubois (Clearfield Coun- 
ty), Dubois, Dubois Hospital; addition, 

6(a)—Sharon-Farrell (Mercer County), 
Greenville, Greenville Hospital; addition. 

5(a)—Pittsburgh (Allegheny County), 
Homestead, Homestead Hospital; new. 

5(a)—Indiana (Indiana County), Indiana 
Hospital; alterations. 

5(a)—Pittsburgh (Westmoreland County), 
Jeanette, Jeanette Hospital; addition. 

5(a)—Kittanning-Ford City (Armstrong 
County), Kittanning, Armsdale Home and 
Hospital; new nursing home. 

5(a)—Pittsburgh (Westmoreland County), 
New Kensington, Citizens General Hospital; 
addition. 

5(a)—Pittsburgh (Washington County), 
North Charleroi, Charleroi-Monessen Hos- 
pital; alterations. 

LS—Philadelphia (Philadelphia County), 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital; addi- 
tion. 

LS—Philadelphia (Philadelphia County), 
Jefferson Medical Center; remodeling. 

LS—Philadelphia (Philadelphia County), 
Metropolitan Hospital; addition. 

LS—Philadelphia (Philadelphia County), 
Misericordia Hospital; expansion. 

LS—Philadelphia (Philadelphia County), 
Penn Hospital; parking garage. 

LS—Philadelphia (Philadelphia County), 
Skin and Cancer Hospital; new hospital. 

LS—Philadelphia (Philadelphia County) 
Womans Hospital of Philadelphia; alterations 
and additions. 

5(a)—Pittsburgh 
Montefiore Hospital; 
floors. 

5(a)—Pittsburgh (Allegheny County), 
North Hills Passavant Hospital; addition. 

6(a)—-Pittsburgh (Allegheny County), 
University of Pittsburgh Hospital; comple- 
tion of hospital shell floors. 

5(a)—Pittsburgh (Allegheny County), 
Villa De Marillac; replacement. 

5(b)—Clinton (Clinton County), Renova, 
Renova. Hospital; addition. 

5(b)—Williamsport (Lycoming County), 
Lysock View Hospital and Home; addition. 

6(b)—Williamsport (Lycoming County), 
Williamsport Hospital; alterations and mod- 
ernization. 


(Allegheny County), 
completion of shell 


RHODE ISLAND 


5(a) —Providence-Pawtucket (Newport 
County), Cranston, Rhode Island Medical 
Center; diagnostic and treatment center. 

5(a)—Providence-Pawtucket (Newport 
County), Cranston, Rhode Island Medical 
Center; elevator. 

5(a)—Providence-Pawtucket (Providence 
County), Cranston, Rhode Island Medical 
Center; storage facilities. 
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5(a)—Providence-Pawtucket (Providence 
County), Pawtucket, Memorial Hospital; re- 
placement, 

5(a)—Providence-Pawtucket (Providence 
County), Providence, Rhode Island Hospital; 
remodeling. ‘ 

5(a)—Providence-Pawtucket (Providence 
County), Woonsocket, Mercy Hospital, new 
hospital. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


LS—Gaffney (Cherokee County), Cherokee 
County Memorial Hospital; new and ex- 
panded service facilities, 

TENNESSEE 


LS—Cleveland (Bradley County), Bradley 
County Hospital; expansion of service areas. 
LS—Chattanooga (Hamilton County), 
Baroness Erlanger Hospital; remodeling to 
provide 28-bed intensive care unit and 18- 
bed recovery room. 
5(b)—Overton (Overton County), Living- 
ston, Lady Ann Memorial Hospital; addition. 
TEXAS : 
5(b)—Nacogdoches (Nacogdoches County) 
City Memorial Hospital; addition and re- 
modeling. 
5(b)—Nacogdoches (Smith County), Ty- 
ler, Mother Frances Hospital; addition, 134 
general beds and 19 mental beds. 
UTAH 

5(b)—Emery (Emery County), Hunting- 
ton, Emery County Nursing Home; new 
nursing home. 

LS—Provo-Orem (Utah County), Provo, 
Eldred Sunset Manor; addition to chronic 
disease hospital. 

LS—Provo-Orem (Utah County), Provo, 
Utah Valley Hospital; remodeling of 240- 
bed general hospital. 

WASHINGTON 

LS—Bellingham (Whatcom County), St. 
Joseph's Hospital; new 70-bed hospital to 
replace unsuitable hospital. 

5(b)—Jefferson (Jefferson County), Port 
Townsend, St. John’s Hospital; new hospital, 
diagnostic center, and nursing home. 

5(a)—Yakima (Yakima County), Sunny- 
side, Valley Memorial Hospital; addition to 
hospital for expansion of services. 

5(a)—Wenatchee (Chelan County), Cen- 
tral Deaconess Hospital; addition of 13 beds 
to general hospital. 

5(a)—Wenatchee (Chelan County), St. 
Anthony's Hospital; new hospital of 46 beds 
to replace unsuitable structure. 

5(a)—Yakima (Yakima County), Yakima 
Valley Memorial Hospital; remodeling of all 
major services. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

5a) —Beckley (Raleigh County), East 
Beckley Nursing Home; new nursing home. 

5(a)—Charleston (Kanawha County), 
Charleston Memorial Hospital; chronic dis- 
ease and diagnostic and treatment addition. 

5(b)—Clay (Clay County), Clay County 
Health Center; new health center. 

5(b)—Randolph (Randolph County), El- 
kins, Memorial General Hospital; replacement 
of general hospital, 

5(a)—Fairmount (Marion County), Fair- 
mount General Hospital; addition to general 
hospital. 

5(b)—Summers (Summers County), Hin- 
ton, Summers County Hospital; new 50-bed 
hospital. 

5(a)—Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs 
(Greenbrier County), Lewisburg, Greenbrier, 
County Health Center; new health center. 

5(a)—Oak $Hill-Montgomery (Fayette 
County), Montgomery, Laird Memorial Hos- 
pital; addition to general hospital. 

5(b)—Lewis (Lewis County), Weston, 
Stonewall Jackson Memorial Hospital; new 
general hospital. z 

5(a)—Wheeling (Ohio County), Obio 
Valley General Hospital; residents and in- 
terns quarters, 
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WISCONSIN 

5(b)—Langlade (Langlade County), Anti- 
go, Langlade County Memorlal Hospital; 
addition and conversion. 

5(a)—La Crosse (La Crosse County), 
Grandview Hospital; modernization and 
alteration, 

5(a)—La Crosse (La Crosse County), La 
Crosse Lutheran Hospital, addition and alter- 
“ation. 

5(b)—Marinette (Marinette County), Mar- 
inette General Hospital; addition of 40 beds. 

5(b)—Vilas (Vilas County), Phelps, North- 
woods Hospital; 20-bed nursing home addi- 
tion. 

5(b)—Price (Price County), Phillips, 
Southern Price County Nursing Home; new 
40-bed nursing home. 

6(b)—Washburn (Washburn County), 
Spooner, Community Memorial Hospital; 
addition. 

505) Portage (Portage County), Stevens 
Point, Portage County Infirmary; 50-bed 
addition, 

GUAM 

5(b)—Guam (Guam), Agana, Guam Me- 
morlal Hospital; new 200-bed hospital, health 
center, nursing home and TB unit, To re- 
place hospital damaged by typhoon. 

PUERTO RICO 
5(a)—Aguadilla (Aguadilla) Aguadilla 
District Hospital; new nursing home, 
5(b)—Albonito (Aibonito) Menonita Hos- 
pital; expansion. 

5(a)—Arecibo (Arecibo) Arecibo District 
Hospital; new nursing home. 

5(b)—Corozal (Corozal), Corozal Health 
Center; new general health center. 

5(b)—Fajardo (Fajardo), Fajardo District 
Hospital; new nursing home. 

5(a)—Guayama (Guayama), Clinica Santa 
Rosa, Inc.; new general hospital. 

5(b)—Humaco (Humaco), Ryder Memo- 
rial Hospital; general expansion and re- 
modeling. 

5(b)—Las Piedras (Las Piedras), Las Pied- 
Tas Health Center; remodeling. 

5(a)—Ponce (Ponce), Dr. Pilas Hospital; 
new general hospital. 

5(a)—Ponce (Ponce) Santa Asilo De 
Damas Hospital; new construction, 

5(a)—Ponce (Ponce) St. Lukes Episcopal 
Hospital; addition and expansion of serv- 
ices. 


LS—San Juan (San Juan), Rio Piedras, 
Sociedad Espanola Auxilia Muto; general ex- 
pansion and remodeling. 

LS—San Juan (San Juan), Doctors’ Hos- 
pital; general expansion and remodeling. 

LS—San Juan (San Juan), Hospital Evan- 
gelico; new general hospital. 

LS—San Juan (San Juan), Santurce, 
Presbyterian; remodeling and expansion, 

5(b)—Trujillo Alto (Trujillo Alto), Tru- 
Ino Alto Health Center; remodeling and 
addition of four beds. 

5(b)—Adjuntas (Adjuntas), Puerto Rico, 
Adjuntas Health Center; general remodeling. 

5(a)—Arecibo (Arecibo), Puerto Rico, 
Dorado Health Center; general remodeling. 

5(b)—Rio Grande (Rio Grande), Puerto 
Rico, Rio Grande Health Center; general 
remodeling. 

5(a)—Ponce (Ponce), Puerto Rico, Juana 
Diaz Health Center; new health center. 

5(b)—Villabba (Villabba), Puerto Rico, 
Villabba Health Center; general remodeling. 
List or PROJECTS SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT 

OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUB- 

tic HEALTH Senvicz, WASTE TREATMENT 

Worss 
(Area type, locality, and brief description of 

project) 
ALABAMA 

5(a)—Gadsden (Etowah County), sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Jasper 
(Walker County), Carbon Hill; sewage treat- 
Ment plant and interceptor. Jasper; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 
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5(b)—Conecuh, Evergreen; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Coosa, Good- 
water; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor. De Kalb, Collinsville; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Fort Payne; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Hale, Moundsville; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Greensboro; interceptor 
sewers. Jefferson, Pultondale; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Graysville; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Lamar, Vernon; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor, Macon, Tuskeegee; sewage 
treatment plant and Interceptor. Marion, 
Guin; sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Hamilton; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Marshall, Arab; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Perry, Marion; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Russell, Phenix City; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Shelby, Wilsonville; sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. Sum- 
ter, Livingston; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Talladega, Sklacoga; sewage 
treatment plant addition. Talladega, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. Win- 
ston, Haleyville; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

Labor—Anniston (Calhoun County), Wea- 
ver; sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Birmingham, Jefferson County; sewage treat- 
ment plant. Jefferson County; sewage treat- 
ment plant and outfall. 

ALASKA 

5(b)—Bristol Bay: Dillingham, sewage 
treatment plant and outfall sewer. Fair- 
banks: Fairbanks, interceptor sewer; Ham- 
ilton Acres, sewage treatment plant and out- 
fall sewer. Kenai, Cook Inlet: Kenai, sewage 
treatment plant and outfall sewer; Seldovia, 
sewage treatment plant and in tor 
sewer. Nome: sewage treatment plant and 
outfall sewer. Palmer-Wasilla-Talkeetna: 
Palmer, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor sewer. Southeast Alaska (Indian 
area): Yakutat, sewage treatment plant and 
outfall sewer, Yukon-Koyukuk: Nenana, 
sewage treatment plant. 

ARKANSAS 


5(b)—Lawrence: Black Rock, stabilization 
pond and interceptor sewers. Madison: 
Huntsville, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor sewers, Sevier: Horatio, stabiliza- 
tion pond and interceptor sewers. Woodruff: 
Cotton Plant, stabilization pond. Yell: Dar- 
danelle, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor sewers. 

Labor—Brinkley (Monroe County): Clar- 
endon, sewage treatment plant; Des Arc 
(Prairie County), DeValls Bluff, stabilization 
pond and interceptor sewers; Hazen, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor sewers. 
Murfreesboro (Pike County): Glenwood, 
stabilization pond and interceptor sewers. 
Texarkana, Tex., area: Miller County, Ark., 
Texarkana, interceptor sewer and outfall. 
Trumann (Poinsett County), Harrisburg, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor 
sewers. 

CALIFORNIA 

5(a)—Modesto (Stanislaus County): Pat- 
terson, sewage treatment plant. 

5(b)—San Benito (San Benito County): 
Tres Pinos, stabilization pond and outfall 
sewer. Siskiyou (Siskiyou County): Dorris, 
sewage treatment plant. 

Labor Eureka (Humboldt County): 
Phonerville, sewage treatment plant and 
intercepter sewer; Redway, sewage treatment 
plant and intercepter sewer. Fresno (Fresno 
County); Selma, interceptor sewer. Stock- 
ton .(San Joaquin County): Keyes, sewage 
treatment plant; Tracy, sewage treatment 
plant additions; Stockton, sewage treatment 
plant additions. 

COLORADO 

5(b)—Alamosa: Alamosa, sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. Costilla: San Luis, 
stabilization pond and outfall sewer. Clear 
Creek: Georgetown, stabilization pond and 
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outfall sewer. Gilpin: Gregory Gulch sani- 
tation district, sewage treatment plant and 
outfall sewer. Huerfano: Walsenburg, sew- 
age treatment plant and outfall sewer. 

Labor Pueblo: Boone, stabilization pond 
and outfall sewer. 

CONNECTICUT 

5(a)—Ansonia (New Haven County): An- 
sonia, sewage treatment plant; Derby, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor sewers; 
Seymour, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor sewers. 

Labor Middletown (Middlesex County): 
Conn Valley Hospital, sewage treatment 
plant addition; Middletown, interceptor sew- 
ers and force main. Norwich (New London 
County): Norwich, interceptor sewers. Tor- 
rington (Litchfield County): Winchester, 
sewage treatment plant additions. Water- 
bury (Litchfield County): Watertown fire 
district, interceptor sewer and force main, 

DELAWARE 


Labor Sussex (Sussex County): Bridge- 
ville, sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor; Greenwood, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor; Laurel, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Millsboro, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Selbyville, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

FLORIDA 

5(b)—Pasco: N. Port Richey, sewage treat- 
ment works; Zephyrhills, sewage treatment 
works. Labor, Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood: 
(Broward County), Hollywood, sewage treat- 
ment works; Miramar, sewage treatment 
works. Miami (Dade County), Blounts 
Town; sewage treatment works. Dade 
County, sewage treatment works. 

GEORGIA 

5(a)—Carrollton (Carroll County): Car- 
rollton, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Bowdon, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

5(b)—Burke, Sardis, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Crisp, Cordele, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Dooly, 
Unadilla, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Franklin, Royston, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Habersham, Demorest, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Johnson, Wrightsville, sewage treatment 
plan: and interceptor; Jones, Gray, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Laurens, 
Dudley, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Randolph, Cuthbert, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Screven, Syl- 
vania, sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor; Hattnall, Greenville, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Tooms, Lyons, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Union, 
Blairsville, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor; Walton, Logansville, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Warren, Warren- 
ton, sewage treatment plant and Interceptor; 
Washington, Tennile, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Worth, Poulan, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Sylvester, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 


HAWAN 


5(b)—Hawali;: Hawaii County, 
treatment works, 


sewage 


IDAHO 
5(b)—Boundary: Bonner's Ferry. stabiliza- 
tion pond and outfall sewer. Kootemal: 
Couer d'Alene River Sanitation District, 
stabilization pond and interceptor. Nez 
Perce: stabilization pond and outfall sewer, 
ILLINOIS 
50) —Cairo-Metropolis: Alexander County: 
Karmak, sewage treatment works; Tamms, 
sewage treatment works; Thebes, sewage 
treatment works. Pulaski County: Mound 
City, sewage treatment works, Massaac 
County: Brookport, sewage treatment works; 
Centralia. Clinton County: Albers, sewage 
treatment works; Trenton, sewage treatment 
works. Marion County: Iuka, sewage treat- 
ment works; Kimmundy, sewage treatment 
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works; Harrisburg. Gallatin County: Shaw- 
neetown, sewage treatment works, Saline 
County: Eldorado, sewage treatment works. 
Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort, Frank- 
lin County: Christopher, sewage treatment 
works. Thompsonville, sewage treatment 
works. West Frankfort, sewage treatment 
works. Jaskson County: Ava, sewage treat- 
ment works; Campbell Hill, sewage treatment 
works; Dowell, sewage treatment works; 
Grand Tower, sewage treatment works. 
Johnson County: Buncombe, sewage treat- 
ment works; Cypress, sewage treatment 
works; Goreville, sewage treatment works. 

5(a)—Perry County: Cutler, sewage treat- 
ment works; Pinckneyville, sewage treatment 
works; Tamaroa, sewage treatment works; 
Willisville, sewage treatment works. Wil- 
Uamson County: Creal Springs, sewage treat- 
ment works; Energy, sewage treatment works. 
Litchfield. Bond County: Keyesport, sewage 
treatment works; Pocahontas, sewage treat- 
ment works. Christian County: Assumption, 
sewage treatment works; Edinburg, sewage 
treatment works; Stonington, sewage treat- 
ment works. Macoupin County: Gillespie, 
sewage treatment works; Wilsonville, sewage 
treatment works. Montgomery County: Cof- 
feen, sewage treatment works; Schram City, 
sewage treatment works. Mount Vernon. 
Jefferson County: Bluford, sewage treatment 
works; Summersville SD, sewage treatment 
works. 

5(b)—Carroll. Lanark, sewage treatment 
works. Marshall: Lacon, sewage treatment 
works; Wenonah, sewage treatment works. 
Mercer: Joy, sewage treatment works; 
Keithsburg, sewage treatment works; Viola, 
sewage treatment works. Moultrie: Arthur, 
sewage treatment works, Randolph: Bald- 
win, sewage treatment works; Ellis Grove, 
sewage treatment works; Prairie du Rocher, 
sewage treatment works; Red Bud, sewage 
treatment works; Tilden, sewage treatment 
works. Richland: Olney, sewage treatment 
works. Shelby: Findlay, sewage treatment 
works; Moweaqua, sewage treatment works; 
Tower Hills, sewage treatment works. 

Labor—Canton (Fulton County): Astoria, 
sewage treatment works; Canton, sewage 
treatment works, 

Labor—Cuba: Sewage treatment works; 
London Mills, sewage treatment works; St. 
David, sewage treatment works. Danville 
(Vermillion County) : Danville Southern Dis- 
trict, sewage treatment works; Rankin, sew- 
age treatment works. Decatur; Blue Mound, 
sewage treatment works; Warrensburg, sew- 
age treatment works. Galesburg: East Gales- 
burg, sewage treatment works; Maquon, sew- 
age treatment works. 

INDIANA 

5(a)—Evansville (Vanderburgh) : 
ville, interceptor sewers. 

5(b)—Clark County: Charleston, sewage 
treatment plant improvements. Clay Coun- 
ty: Brazil, sewage treatment plant improve- 
ments. Crawford County: English, sewage 
treatment plant. Dearborn County: Dills- 
boro, sewage treatment plant; Moores Hill, 


Evans- 


plant. Green County: Bloomfield, intercep- 
tor sewers and waste stabilization pond; 
Jasonville, sewage treatment plant improve- 
ments; Linton, sewage treatment plant im- 
provements; Lyons, sewage treatment plant; 
Switz City, sewage treatment plant. Law- 
rence County: Mitchel, sewage treatment 


plant improvements. Martin County: 
Shoals, sewage treatment plant. Monroe 
County: Bloomington, sewage treatment 


plant and interceptors. Ripley County: Mi- 
lan, sewage treatment plant improvements, 
Sullivan County: Carlisle, sewage treatment 
plant; Dugger, sewage treatment plant. Ver- 
million County: Clinton, sewage treatment 
plant improvements, Washington County: 
Campbellsburg, waste stabilization ponds; 
New Pekin, waste stabilization ponds. 
Labor—Connorsville (Franklin): Laurel, 
sewage treatment plant; Oldenburg, inter- 
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ceptor sewers and sewage treatment plant 
improvement. Michigan City-La Porte (La 
Porte): Michigan City, sewage treatment 
plant improvement. Muncie (Delaware): 
Albany, sewage treatment plant; Eaton, in- 
terceptors and sewage treatment plant; Gas- 
ton, interceptors and sewage treatment 
plant; Muncie, interceptor sewers. South 
Bend (St. Joseph): Mishawake, sewage 
treatment plant improvement; South Bend, 
sewage treatment plant improvement. Terre 
Haute (Vigo): Terre Haute, interceptor 
sewers. Vincennes (Knox): Decker, sewage 
treatment plant; Monroe City, sewage treat- 
ment plant; Vincennes, interceptor sewers. 
IOWA 

5(b)—Monroe County: Lovilla, sewage 
treatment plant. Appanoose: Morayia, sew- 
age treatment plant; Moulton, sewage treat- 
ment plant. 


KANSAS 
5(b)—Cherokee: Galena, stabilization 
pond and outfall, Riverton, stabilization 


pond and outfall. Crawford: Walnut, 
stabilization pond and outfall. Rice: Alden, 
stabilization pond and outfall. 

Labor—Montgomery: Coffeyville, lift sta- 
tion and force main, 

KENTUCKY 

5(a)—Boyd (Boyd): Bellefonte, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Corbin: 
Clay, Manchester, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor, Laurel: London, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Whitley: 
Corbin, interceptor sewer, Danville: Boyle. 
Junction City, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Lincoln: Crab Orchard, Stan- 
ford, sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Mercer: Burgin, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Elizabethtown: 
Grayson, Clarkson, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Hardin: Elizabethtown, 
interceptor sewer. Hazard: Breathitt, Jack- 
son, sewage treatment plant. Letcher: 
Fleming-Neon, Jenkins, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor, Hopkinsville: Chris- 
tian, Crofton, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Hopkinsville, sewage treatment 
plant, Pembroke, sewage treatment plant. 
and interceptor. Todd: Guthrie, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Madison- 
ville: Hopkins, Earlington, interceptor sewer. 
Madisonville, interceptor sewer. Mortons 
Gap, sewage treatment plant and Interceptor. 
Muhlenberg: Drakesboro, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Greenville, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Webster: 
Ciay,. sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Providence, sewage treatment plant. Se- 
bree, sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Middlesboro-Harlan: Bell, Middlesboro, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. Pine- 
ville, sewage treatment plant. Harlan: Ben- 
ham, interceptor sewer. Closplint, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Cumber- 
land, interceptor sewer. Evarts, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Harlan, 
interceptor sewer. 

5(a)—Leslie: Hyden, sewage treatment 
plant. Morehead-Grayson; Carter, Grayson, 
sewage treatment plant; Olive Hill, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor, Greenup: 
Fullterton, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor; Raceland, sewage treatmenf plant; 
Russell, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; South Shore, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Worthington, sewage treat- 
ment plant; Wurtland, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Wurtland Water 
Commission, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Paducah: Graves, Mayfield, in- 
terceptor sewers. Marshall: Calvert City, 
sewage treatment plant; Lake City Sewer 
District; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor. McCracken: Sanitary District No. 3, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Paintsville-Prestonburg: Floyd, Martin, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor; Way- 
land, sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Knott: Hindman, sewage treatment 
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plant. Magoffin: Saylersyille, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Pikesville- 
Williamson (Pike): Elkhorn City, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Richmond: 
Jackson, McKee, sewage treatment plant; 
Madison: Richmond, interceptor sewer. 
Rockcastle: Brodhead, sewage treatment 
plant and Interceptors. 

5(b)—Adair: Columbia, interceptor sew- 
ers. Breckinridge: Irvington, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Butler: Mor- 
gantown, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptors. Calloway: Murray, sewage treat- 
ment plant. Clinton: Albany, sewage treat- 
ment plant. Crittenden: Marion, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Cumber- 
land: Burkesville, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Edmonson: Brownsville, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 

5 (b) Fulton: Hickman, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Lee: Beattyville, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. Lewis: 
Vanceburg, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Lyon: Eddyville, interceptor sew- 
ers. McCreary: Stearns, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. Whitley City, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptors. Met- 
calfe: Edmonton, interceptor sewers. Mon- 
roe: Thompskinsville. sewage treatment 
plant. Nelson: Bloomfield, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. New Haven, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors. Oldham: 
State Property and Buildings Commission, 
sewage treatment plant. Owsley: Booneville, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors. 
Pendleton: Butler, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors. Falmouth, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Powell: Clay 
City, sewage trestment plant and intercep- 
tors. Pulaski: Burnside, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. Somerset, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors. Russell: 
Jamestown, sewage treatment plant. Russell 
Springs, sewage treatment plant. Shelby: 
Shelbyville, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Wolfe: Campton, sewage treat- 
ment plant and Interceptor. 

Labor—Bedford (Trimble): Bedford, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. Car- 
lisle (Nicholas): Carlisle, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Carrollton: Carroll, 
Carrollton, interceptor sewers. Henry; New 
Castle, treatment plant. Florence 
(Boone): Walton, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Frankfort (Franklin): 
Frankfort, interceptor sewers. Lebaron 
(Marion): Lebanon, sewage treatment plant. 
Morganfield (Union): Morganfield, sewage 
treatment plant; Sturgis, sewage treatment 
plant; Uniontown, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors- 

Labor—Nicholasville (Jessamine), Nicho- 
lasville; sewage treatment plant. Wilmore; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors. 
Owensboro, Daviess; interceptor sewers. 
Hancock, Hawesville; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors. Lewisport; sewage treat- 
ment plant. McLean, Calhoun; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Livermore: 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors. 
Ohio, Beaver Dam; sewage treatment plant. 
Hartford; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptors. Owenton (Owen), Owenton; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors- 
Paris (Bourbon), Millersburg; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Paris; inter- 
ceptor sewers. Shepherdsville (Bullitt). 
Mount Washington; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors. Shepherdsville; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors. Spring- 
field (Washington), Springfield; sewage 
treatment plant, Warsaw (Gallatin), War- 
saw; sewage treatment plant. Williams- 
town (Grant), Dry Ridge; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. Williamstown; sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptors. Win- 
chester (Clark), Winchester; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors, 

LOUISIANA 


5(b)—Allen, Kinder; stabilization pond 
and interceptors. Avonyelles, Bunkie; aitera- 
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tions and additions to existing sewer system. 
Concordia, Vidalia; stabilization pond and 
interceptors. Lafayette, Broussard; sanitary 
sewerage system. St. John the Baptist, 
Garyville; stabilization pond and intercep- 
tors, La Place; sewage treatment plant, 
stabilization pond, interceptor sewers. Re- 
serve; stabilization pond and interceptors. 
St. Landry, Opelousas; sewage treatment 
plant. Vermillion, Kaplan; interceptor 
sewers. 

Labor—New Orleans (Jefferson), Jefferson 
Parish No. 3; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptors. Jefferson Parish No. 4; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors. Jefferson 
Parish No. 8; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptors. Westwego; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

MAINE 


6(a)—Biddeford-Sanford (York), Kenne- 
bunkport; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptors, Old Orchard Beach; interceptor 
Sewers. Saco; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptors. 

6(b)—Hancock, Bar Harbor; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Knox: Rock- 
land; sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tors. Lincoln: Damariscotta, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors; Wiscasset, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptors. 

MARYLAND 

5(a)—Cambridge (Dorchester), Secretary; 
sewage treatment plant and appurtenances, 
Cumberland (Alleghany): Bedford Sanitary 
District, interceptor sewers; Bowling Green, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors; 
Cresaptown, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptors; Frostburg, interceptor sewers. 
Hagerstown (Washington), Funkstown; sew- 
age treatment plant and appurtenances; 
Halfway, sewage treatment plant and ap- 
purtenances. 

5(b)—Cecil, Northeast; sewage treatment 
plant and appurtenances; Rising Sun, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptors. Gar- 
rett: Grantsville, sewage treatment plant and 
appurtenances. Somerset: Crisfield, sewage 
treatment plant and appurtenances. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


5(a)—Lowell (Middlesex), Billerica; sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. New 
Bedford (Bristol): Dartmouth, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Fairhaven, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. New- 
buryport (Essex), Ipswich, sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

S(a}—North Adams, Berkshire, Adams; 
Sewage treatment plant. Williamston; inter- 
ceptor sewers. Franklin, Monroe; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors. Provi- 
dence-Pawtucket, Bristol, Attleboro; pump- 
ing station and force main. Norfolk, 

pumping station and force main. 
5(b)—Plymouth, Plymouth; sewage treat- 
Ment plant and interceptors. Brockton 
(Plymouth), Bridgewater; sewage treatment 
Plant. Whitman; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors. Milford, Norfolk, Millis; 
Sewage treatment plant. Worcester, Milford; 
interceptor sewer. Northampton, Hamp- 
shire, Easthampton; interceptor sewers. 
Hadley; sewage treatment plant and outfall 
Sewer. Worcester, Warren; sewage treat- 
Ment plant and interceptors. Springfield- 
Chicopee-Holyoke, Hamden, Chicopee; sew- 
age treatment plant and Interceptors, Holy- 
Oke; sewage treatment plant. Ludlow; inter- 
Ceptor sewers. Westfield; sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptors. West Springfield; 
interceptor sewers. 
MICHIGAN 


5(a)—Adrian (Lenawee), Madison Town- 
ship; sewage treatment works. Morenci; 
sewage treatment works. Detroit, Macomb, 
Mount Clemons; sewage treatment plant ad- 
Gitions. Oakland, Lake Orion; sewage treat- 
Ment plant. Oakland County Department of 
lic Works; interceptor sewer. Oakland 

ty Department of Public Works; inter- 
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ceptor sewer. Wixom; sewage treatment 
plant. Wayne, Detroit; sewage treatment 
plant additions. Detroit; interceptor sewers. 

5(a)—Marquette (Marquette), Ishpeming; 
sewage treatment works. Monroe (Monroe), 
Carleton; sewage treatment plant. Port Hu- 
ron (St. Clair), Algonac; sewage treatment 
plant, Memphis; sewage treatment plant. 
Traverse City (Leelanau), Sutton’s Bay; sew- 
age treatment works. 

5(b)—Arenac, Sterling; sewage treatment 
works. Chippewa, Rudyard: sewage treat- 
ment works. Dickinson, Norway; sewage 
treatment plant. Sagula; sewage treatment 
plant. Houghton, Hancock; interceptor sew- 
er. Houghton; interceptor sewer. Hough- 
ton and Hancock; sewage treatment plant. 
Iron, Iron River; sewer extension. Lake, 
Baldwin; sewage treatment plant. Livings- 
town, Fowlerville; sewage treatment works. 
Luce, Newberry; sewage treatment works, 
Manistee, Onekama, sewage treatment plant. 
Missaukee, Lake City; sewage treatment 
works. Oceana, Pentwater; sewage treat- 
ment works. Shelby; sewage treatment 
plant, Osceola, Marion; sewage treatment 
plant. Sanilac, Brown City; sewage treat- 
ment works. Lexington; sewage treatment 
plant. Van Buren, Mattawan; sewage treat- 
ment works. Wexford, Mesick; sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

Labor—Battle Creek (Calhoun), Tekonsha; 
sewage treatment plant. Jackson (Jack- 
son), Parm; sewage treatment plant. 

MINNESOTA 

5(a)—Brainerd-Grand Rapids, Cass, Hack- 
ansac; sewage treatment plant. Itasca, Big 
Fork; stabilization pond. Warba, stabiliza- 
tion pond. Hibbing-Virginia (St. Louis), 
Bievabik; sewage treatment plant additions. 
Esko Corner; sewage treatment plant. Orr; 
intercepter improvements. 

5(b)—Carlton County, Thompson; sewage 
treatment plant. Douglas County, Evans- 
ville; sewage treatment plant. Hubbard 
County, Akeley; stabilization pond and out- 
fall. Pine County, Askov; sewage treatment 
plant. Roseau County, Greenbush; stabili- 
zation pond. 

MISSISSIPPI 


5(b)—Attala County, Kosciusko; 
treatment plant and interceptor. 
County, Mound Bayou; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Shaw; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Calhoun Coun- 
ty, Vardaman; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Choctaw County, Eupora; sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. Coplah 
County, Wesson; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Covington County, Collins; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Seminary; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Hancock County, Bay St. Lewis; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Holmes County, Lexington; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Pickens; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Hum- 
phrey, Isola; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Jefferson Davis County, Prentiss; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Jones County, Laurel; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Kemper County, De- 
Kalb; sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Lafayette County, Oxford; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Lawrence 
County, New Hebron; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

5(b)—Lefiore County, Greenwood; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Madison 
County, Canton; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Madison; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Marshall County, 
Potts Camp; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Pike County. Osyka; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Pile Coun- 
ty, Summit; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Simpson County, Magee; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Menden- 
hall; sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Smith County, Taylorsville; sewage 


sewage 
Bolivar 
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treatment plant and interceptor. Sunflower 
County, Indianola; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Wayne County, Shubuta; 
Sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Webster County, Mathiston; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Yalobusha; 
Coffeeville; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Water Valley; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor, Yazoo County, Ben- 
tonla; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor. 
MISSOURI 

5(a)—Flat River (St. Francois County), 
Flat River; stabilization pond and outfall. 

5(b)—Lafayette County, Mayview; stabili- 
zation pond and outfall. Wellington; sta- 
bilization pond and outfall. Oregon County, 
Alton; stabilization pond and outfall. Ozark 
County, Gainesville; stabilization pond, 
Pemmiscot County, Hayti; stabilization pond. 
Reynolds County, Ellington; stabilization 
pond and outfall. Stone County, Galena; 
stabilization pond and outfall. 

Labor—Jefferson City (Cole County) Jef- 
ferson City; interceptor sewer and sewage 
treatment plant. Richmond (Ray County), 
Lawson; stabilization pond and outfall. 


MONTANA 


5 (a) —Kalispell (Lincoln), Libby; stabili- 
zation pond and outfall, 

5(b)—Fort Peck (Roosevelt), Froid; sta- 
bilzation pond and outfall. Poplar; sta- 
bilization pond and outfall. Lake County, 
Ronan; stabilization ponds, interceptor, and 
outfall. Ravalli County, Darby; stabiliza- 
tion pond and outfall. Sanders County, 
Thompson Falls; stabilization pond and out- 
fall. 

NEBRASKA 

5(b)—Buffalo County, Amherst; stabiliza- 
tion pond and interceptor. Metler; stabili- 
zation pond and interceptor; Pleasanton; 
stabilization pond and in tor. . Custer 
County, Arnold; sewage treatment plant im- 
provements. Mason City; stabilization pond 
and interceptor. Merna; stabilization pond 
and interceptor. Dawson County, Gothen- 
burg; stabilization pond and interceptor. 
Sumner; stabilization pond and interceptor, 
Howard County, Dannebrog; stabilization 
pond and interceptor. Elba; stabilization 
pond and interceptor, St. Paul; stabiliza- 
tion pond and interceptor. Wheeler County, 
Erickson; stabilization pond and interceptor. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

5(b)—Grafton County, Bristol; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Littleton; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Plymouth; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. 


NEW JERSEY 
6(a)—Atlantic City (Atlantic), Buena; 
sewage treatment plant. Mays Landing; 


sewage treatment plant. Weymouth; sew- 
age treatment plant. Lakewood-Toms River 
(Ocean), Berkeley Township; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Dover; sewage 
treatment plant and outfall. Lakehurst; 
sewage treatment plant additions. Plum- 
sted; sewage treatment plant. Point Pleas- 
ant; sewage treatment plant. Seaside Park; 
sewage treatment plant additions. Long 
Branch (Monmouth), Allentown; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Keans- 
burg; sewage treatment plant additions. 
Long Branch; sewage treatment plant addi- 
tions. Neptune Township; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Ocean; sewage 
treatment plant. Roosevelt; sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. Wall; sewage treat- 
ment plant. Ocean City-Wildwood-Cape 
May, (Cape May), Sea Isle City; sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. West Wildwood; 
pumping station and force main. Paterson- 
Passaic (Passaic), North Haledon; sewage 
treatment plant. Pompton Lakes; sewage 
treatment plant additions. Wayne (Lower 

); interceptor sewer. Wayne 
(Mount View); interceptor sewer. Wayne 
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(Sheffield); interceptor sewer. West Milford; 
sewage treatment plant. 

Labor—Jersey City (Hudson), Jersey City; 
sewage treatment plant additions. North 
Bergen; interceptor sewer. Secaucus; inter- 
ceptor sewer. New Brunswick-Perth Amboy, 
Middlesex, Madison; interceptor sewer. 
South Plainfield; interceptor sewer. Spots- 
wood; interceptor sewer. Woodbridge; inter- 
ceptor sewers. Somerset, Bridgewater (North 
Branch); interceptor sewers. Bridgewater 
(Peters Branch); interceptor sewers: Green 
Brook; interceptor sewers. Manville; sewage 
treatment plant additions. Philadelphia, 
Burlington, Cinnaminson; sewage treatment 
plant additions. Florence; interceptor 
sewer. Medford; sewage treatment plant, 
Moorestown; sewage treatment plant addi- 
tions. Palmyra; sewage treatment plant ad- 
ditions. Camden, Berlin Borough; sewage 
treatment plant. Borrington; sewage treat- 
ment. plant additions. Cherry Hill (Ash- 
land); pumping station and force main. 
Cherry Hill (3 Oak Orchard); pumping sta- 
tion and force main. 

Lindenwold; sewage treatment plant. 
Pennsauken SA; sewage treatment plant ad- 
ditions. Pine Hill; sewage treatment plant. 
Gloucester, Deptford; sewage treatment 
plant additions. Deptford; sewage treatment 
plant additions. West Deptford; sewage 
treatment plant. Woodbury; sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. 

NEW MEXICO 

5(b)—Catron County, Quemado; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Colfax 
County, Cimarron; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Raton; sewage treatment 
plant additions. McKinley County, Gallup; 
sewage treatment plant additions. Rio Ar- 
riba County, Espanola; sewage treatment 
plant, interceptors and outfall. Sandoval 
County, Bernalillo; stabilization pond and 
interceptor. Valencia County, Seboyeta; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 

NEW YORK 

5(a)—Auburn (Cayuga), Weedsport; sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptors. 
Gloversville (Fulton), Gloversville; inter- 
ceptors. Jamestown-Dunkirk (Chataugua), 
Chautauga; sewage treatment plant addi- 
tions. Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone (St. 
Lawrence), Heuvelton; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. Norfolk; sewage 
treatment plant. Ogdensburg; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Schenectady 
(Schenectady), Niskayuna; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Schenectady; inter- 


ceptor sewers. Watertown (Jefferson), 
Watertown; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptors. 


5(b)—Essex County, Port Henry; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors. West 
Port; sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tors. Greene County, Catskill; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Schoharie 
County, Sharon Springs; sewage treatment 
plant additions. 

Labor—Batavia (Genessee), Batavia; sew- 
age treatment plant. Buffalo (Erie), Akron; 
sewage treatment plant, new and additions. 
Amherst: interceptor sewers. Blasdell; sew- 
age treatment plant additions. Cheekto- 
waga; sewage treatment plant, additions. 
Erie County, Evans-Angola; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Elmira 
(Chemung), Chemung; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. Glen Falls-Hudson 
Falls (Warren), Lake George; sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. Newburg-Middles- 
town-Beacon (Orange), Montgomery; sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptors. Wall- 
kill; sewage treatment plant and interceptors. 
Wellsville (Allegany), Bolivar; sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. Cuba; sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
5(a)—Fayetteville (Cumberland County), 
Fayetteville; interceptor sewers. Hender- 
son-Oxford, Franklin County, Bunn; sewage 
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treatment plant. Franklinton; interceptor 
sewers. Youngsville; in sewers. 
oor; stabilization 


mont; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor. Lumberton; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor, Maxton, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. St. Pauls; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Wilson 
(Wilson County), Elm City; stabilization 
pond. 

5(b)—Ashe, West Jefferson; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. Avery, New- 
land; sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Bertie, Colerain; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Bladen, Bladenboro; 
sewage treatment plant additions. Carteret, 
Beaufort; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor: Morehead City; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Newport; sewage 
treatment plant. Cherokee, Andrews; sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. Mur- 
phy; sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Clay, Hayesville; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

5(b)—Columbus, Brunswick; sewage treat- 
ment plant. Chadbourn; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Pair Bluff; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Lake Wac- 
camaw; stabilization pond. Whitesville; 
sewage treatment plant additions. Greene, 
Hookerton; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Snowhill; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Halifax, Enfleld; sewage 
treatment plant. Roanoke Rapids; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Scotland 
Neck; sewage treatment plant addition. 
Lincoln, Lincolnton; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Macon, Franklin; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Highlands; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Madison, Hot Springs; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Marshall; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Mitchell, 
Bakersville; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Spruce Pine; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Northampton, Gas- 
ton; sewage treatment plant. Person, Rox- 
boro; sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor. Roxboro; interceptor sewer. Pitt, 
Farmville; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Winterville; sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. Sampson, Roesboro; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
Swain, Bryson City; sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. Tyrrell, Columbia; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. Warren, 
Warrenton; sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor. Washington, Plymouth; sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Labor—Elizabeth City, Pasquotank County, 
Elizabeth City; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Perquimans County, Hertford; 
sewage treatment plan and interceptor. 
Manteo, Dare County, Manteo; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. 

o- 

5(a)—Batavia-Georgetown-West Union, 
Adams County, Winchester; sewage treat- 
ment works. Brown County, Aberdeen; sew- 
age treatment works. Clermont County, 
Amelia; sewage treatment works. Loveland; 
sewage treatment works. Cambridge 
(Guernsey County), Quaker City: sewage 
treatment plant additions. Kent-Ravena 
(Portage County), Kent; sewage treatment 
works. Portsmouth (Ross County), Clarks- 
burg: sewage treatment works. Kingston; 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 
New Martinsville, W. Va., Monroe County, 
Ohio, Woodsfield; sewage treatment plant ad- 
ditions. Point Pleasant, Gallipolis, W. Va., 
Meigs County, Ohio, Pomery; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. Wheeling, 
W. Va., Belmont County, Ohio, Belmont 
County Sewage Authority; sewage treatment 
works. Belmont County; sewage treatment 
works. 

5(b)—-Morgan, Malta; sewage treatment 
works. McConnelsville; sewage treatment 
works. Perry, Somerset; sewage treatment 
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works. Washington, Belpre; sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. 

Labor—East Liverpool-Salem (Columbiana 
County), Columbiana; sewage treatment 
works. Hamilton-Middlestown (Butler 
County), Trenton; sewage treatment works. 
Youngstown-Warren (Trumbull County), 
Warren; sewage treatment works, 


OKLAHOMA 


5(a)—McAlester (Pittsburg County), Hall- 
eyville; sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor, Krebs; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. McAlester; sewage treatment 
plant additions, Muskogee (Muskogee Coun- 
ty), Fort Gibson; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. Warner; stabilization pond. 

5(b)—Delaware: Colcord, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Grady: Verden, sewage treatment plant. 

Haskell: Stigler, sewage treatment plant 
additions. 

Hughes: Holdenville, 
plant additions. 

Latimer: Red Oak, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Lincoln: Tryon, stabilization pond and in- 
terceptor. 

Mayes: Pryor Creek, sewage treatment 
plant additions. 

McCurtain: Idabel, sewage treatment plant 
additions. 

Okfuskee: Paden, stabilization pond and 
interceptor. 

Pontotoc: Ada, interceptor sewer. 

Sequoyah: Muldrow, stabilization pond 
and interceptor; Roland 8.I.D. No. 1, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Wagoner: Porter, stabilization pond and in- 
interceptor. 


sewage treatment 


i OREGON 
5(b)—Wasco: Dufur, sewage treatment 

plant and outfall; Maupin, sewage treatment 

plant. 

Labor — Albany (Linn County): Brown- 
ville, stabilization pond and interceptor; 
Halsey, stabilization pond and interceptor. 

North Bend-Coos Bay (Coos County): 
Eastside, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Empire, sewage treatment plant. 

Roseburg (Douglas County): Oakland, 
sewage treatment plant. 

Salem (Marion County): Salem, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Woodburn, 

treatment plant additions, 

Polk County: Dallas, sewage treatment 
additions. 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, AREA REDEVEL~ 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
WORKS—PENNSYLVANIA i 
5(a)—Altoona (Blair County): Duncan- 

ae sewage treatment plant and intercep- 

r. 

Clearfield-Dubois (Jefferson County): 
Brockway, sewage treatment plant. 

Erle (Erie County): Albion, sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

Johnstown (Cambria County): Cresson, 
sewage treatment plant; Patton, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Stony 
Creek Township, pump station. 

Somerset County: Berlin, interceptor sew- 
er; Confluence, sewage treatment plant. 

Kittanning-Ford City (Armstrong Coun- 
ty): Applewood, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor; Parker City, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Meadville (Crawford County): Cambridge 
Springs, sewage treatment plant; Meadeville, 
sewage treatment plant additions; Saeger- 
town, sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor; Springboro; sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

New Castle (Lawrence County): New Cas- 
tle, sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Union Township, interceptor sewer. 

Pittsburgh, (Allegheny County): Allegheny 
County, interceptor; Robinson Township, 
sewage treatment plant; West Mifflin, inter- 
ceptor sewer. 


1963 


Beaver County: Chippewa Township, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. 

Washington County: Claysville, sewage 
treatment plant; Donlevy, sewage treatment 

plant; Monessen, sewage treatment plant and 

- interceptor; Monongahela, sewage treatment 
plant; Mount Pleasant, sewage treatment 
plant; New Eagle, sewage treatment plant; 
Rostraver Township, sewage treatment plant; 
Smithton, sewage treatment plant; West 
Newton, sewage treatment plant; Young- 
wood, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor. 

Pottsville-Lehighton, Carbon County: Jim 
Thorpe, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor. 

Schuylkill County: Blythe Township, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor; Cres- 
sona, sewage treatment plant and intercep- 
tor; Orwigsburg, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor; Pine Grove, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; St. Clair, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Tamaqua, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 

St. Marys (Elk County): Johnsonburg, 
sewage treatment plant. 

Sayre-Athens-Towanda (Bradford Coun- 
ty): Athens-Sayre, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; New Canton, sewage treat- 
ment plant; troy, sewage treatment plant 
additions; Wyalusing, sewage treatment 
plant. 

Scranton (Lackawanna County): Clarks 
Green, interceptor sewer; Scranton, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Sharon-Farrell (Mercer County): 
field, interceptor sewer. 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, Co- 
lumbia County: Millville, sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptor. 

Montour County: Danville, sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. 

Uniontown-Connellsyille (Fayette Coun- 
ty): Brownsville, sewage treatment plant; 
Dawson, sewage treatment plant; Fayette, 


Hemp- 


Sewage treatment plant; Point Marion, sewage _ 


treatment plant; Vanderbilt, sewage treat- 
ment plant; Washington Township, sewage 
treatment plant. 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton (Luzerne County): 
Avoca, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; DuPont, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor; Duryda, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Exerter, sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptor; Forty Fort, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Freeland, 
Sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Hanover Township, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Jenkins, sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptor; Kingstom, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Nanticoke, 
Sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Pittston, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Plaines Township, sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptor; Plymouth, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Shickshin- 
ney, sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
West Pittston, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor; Wilkes-Barre, sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptor; Wyoming, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

5(b)—Bedford: Bedford Township, sewage 
treatment plant; Hyndman, sewage treat- 
ment plant; Saxton, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Clarion: Clarion, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; East Brady, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Forest: Tionesta, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Greene: Greensboro, sewage treatment 
Plant. 

Huntingdon: Alexandria, sewage treatment 
Plant; Mount Union, sewage treatment plant; 
Orbisonia, sewage treatment plant; Shirley 
Township, sewage treatment plant. 

Lycoming: Hughesville, sewage treatment 
Plant; Montgomery, sewage treatment plant. 

McKean: Eldred, treatment plant; 
Kane, sewage treatment plant; Smethport, 
Sewage treatment plant; Wetmore Township, 
Sewage treatment plant. 
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Perry: Bloomfield, sewage treatment plant 
and in ; Duncannon, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Liverpool, sew- 
age treatment plant. 

Potter: Coudersport, sewage treatment 
plant; Shinglehouse, sewage treatment plant, 

Susquehanna: Halistead, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Tioga: Mansfield, sewage treatment plant. 

Venango: Complanter, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Warren: Tidionte, sewage treatment plant; 
Youngsville, sewage treatment plant addi- 
tions. 

Labor—Gettysburg (Adams County): Bon- 
neauville, sewage treatment plant; Cumber- 
land Township, sewage treatment plant; Fair- 
field, sewage treatment plant. 

Philadelphia: Bucks County, Bucks Coun- 
ty, interceptor sewer; Bucks County, inter- 
ceptor sewer. 

Chester County: Atglen, sewage treatment 
plant. 

Delaware County: Marcus Hook, intercep- 
tor sewer; Tinicum, sewage treatment plant 
additions. 

Montgomery County: Bridgeport, sewage 
treatment plant and pump station additions; 
Schwenksville, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor; Telford; sewage treatment plant; 
Upper Providence Township, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Philadelphia County: Philadelphia, sewage 
treatment plant additions; Philadelphia, sew- 
age treatment plant additions. 


RHODE ISLAND 


5(a)—Providence-Pawtucket, Kent Coun- 
ty: West Warwick, sewage treatment plant 
additions and interceptor. 

Providence County: Burrillville, sewage 
treatment plant additions; Cranston, sew- 
age treatment plant; East Providence, inter- 
ceptor sewers. 

Washington County, Narragansett, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

8 SOUTH CAROLINA 
5(a)—Conway (Horry County): Loris, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Myrtle Beach, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

5(b)—Alken: Wagner, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Allendale: Fairfax, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Beaufort: Chesterfield, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Forest Beach, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Calhoun: St. Matthews, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Clarendon: Manning, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Darlington: Hartsville, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Lamar, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Hampton: Estill, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Varnville, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 


Jasper: Hardeeville, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 
Kershaw: Kershaw, sewage treatment 


plant and interceptor. 

Lee: Bishopville, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Marlboro: McColl, sewage treatment plant 
and Interceptor. 

Williamsburg: Hemingway, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Kingstree, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
5(b)—Bennell; Marten, stabilization pond. 
Corson: Wakpala, stabilization pond and 

interceptor. 

Dewey: Timber Lake, stabilization pond. 

Gregory: Gregory, stabilization pond and 
interceptor. 

Stanley: Fort Pierre, sewage treatment 
plant. 

Todd: Mission, stabilization pond and in- 
terceptor. 
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Tripp: Winner, stabilization pond and in- 

terceptor. 
TENNESSEE 
5(a)—LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell (Clal- 
borne): Tazewell, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors. 

5(b)—Benton: Big Sandy, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. 

Bledsoe: Pikeville, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors. 

Clay: Celina, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptors. 

DeKalb: Alexandria, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

Dickson: Dickson, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors, 

White Bluff, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptors. 

Fayette: Moscow, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors, 

Rossville, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptors. 

Somerville, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptors. 

Somerville, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptors. 

Fentress: Jamestown, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

Grainger: Rutledge, 
plant and interceptors. 

Grundy: Tracey City, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

Hardenman: Whiteville, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors, 

Hickman: Centerville, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

Houston: Tennessee Ridge, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors. 

Humphreys: McEwen, sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptors. 

Jackson: Gainsboro, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

Jefferson: White Pine, 
plant and interceptors. 

5(b)—Marion: South Pitsburgh, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors. 

Putnam: Algood, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptors; Cookville, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors; Monterey, 
sewage treatment plant and in 

Robertson: Green Brier, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

Sevier: Pigeon Forge, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptors. 

Unicoi: Erwin, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptors. 

Labor—Chattanooga (Hamilton): Chatta- 
2 sewage treatment plant and intercep- 


sewage treatment 
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e City (Carter): 
plant and interceptors. 3 

Johnson City (Carter): Elizabethtown, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors. 

Lenoir (Loudon): Lenoir City, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptors; Loudon, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors. 

Morristown (Hamblen): Morristown, sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptors. 

Union City (Obion): Obion, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptors; Union City, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptors. 

TEXAS 

5(b)—Bowle: Wake Village, sewage treat- 
ment plant additions. 

Cherokee: Jacksonville, sewage lift station 
and outfall; Wells, sewage treatment plant 


sewage treatment 


‘and interceptor, 


Marion: Jefferson, sewage treatment plant 
and ihterceptor. 

Wood: Alba, sewage treatment plant and 
outfall. 

Labor—Beaumont-Port Arthur, Jefferson 
County: Port Arthur, sewage treatment plant 
and outfall. 

Orange County: Pinehurst, sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

Galveston (Galveston County): Texas City, 
sewage treatment plant additions and inter- 
ceptor. 
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UTAH 

5(b)—Beaver: Beaver City, sewage treat- 

ment plant and outfall; Milford, sewage 
treatment plant and outfall. 

Carbon: Price River Water Improvement 
District, sewage treatment plant and outfall. 

Emery: Green River, sewage treatment 
plant and outfall. . 

Sanpete: Ephraim, sewage treatment plant 
and outfall; Gunnison, sewage treatment 
plant and outfall. 

Summit: Coalville, sewage treatment plant 
and outfall; Kamas, sewage treatment plant 
and outfall; Park City, sewage treatment 
plant and outfall. 

Labor—Provo-Orem (Utah County): Am- 
erican Fork, outfall sewer; Payson, sewage 
treatment plant and outfall. 

Roosevelt (Duchesne County): Duchesne, 
sewage treatment plant and outfall; Roose- 
velt, sewage treatment plant and outfall. 

St. George (Washington County): St. 
George, sewage treatment plant and outfall. 

VERMONT 
5(b)—Caledonia: Hardwick, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Essex: Island Pond, sewage treatment 
plant and Interceptor. 

Orleans: Newport, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

VIRGINIA : 

5(a)—Big Stone Gap-Appalachia: Lee 

County, Pennington Gap, sewage treatment 
Plant and interceptor. 

Wise County: Norton, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; St. Paul, sewage 
treatment plant and appurtenances; Wise, 
stabilization pond. 

5(b)—Buchanan: Grundy, sewage treat- 
ment plant and appurtenances. 

Grayson: Independence, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Russell: Cleveland, sewage treatment plant 
and Appurtenances; Honaker, sewage treat- 
ment plant and appurtenances. 

Scott: Gate City, sewage treatment plant 
and appurtenances; Weber City, sewage 
treatment plant and appurtenances 

WASHINGTON s 
5(a)—Aberdeen (Grays Harbor County): 
Westhaven, sewage treatment plant. 
- Anacortes (Skagit County): Concrete, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 

Centralia (Lewis County): Centralia, 
pump station and force main; Toledo, 
stabilization pond and interceptor. 

Wenatchee (Douglas County), 
County; sewage treatment plant. 

Yakima (Yakima County), Union Gap; 
sewage treatment plant additions. 

Yakima; sewage treatment plant additions. 

5(b)—Clalam: fam; sewage treat- 
ment plant and outfall. 

Pacific: Ilwaco; sewage treatment plant 
and outfall. 

Pend Oreille: 
plant and interceptor; 
treatment plant. 


Douglas 


Cusick, sewage treatment 
Metaline, sewage 
Labor— 


Belingham (Whatcom County): 
Lynden, sewage treatment plant. 

Shelton (Mason County): Shelton, inter- 
ceptor sewer, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

9 (Raleigh County): Crab 
Orchard-McArthur, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; North Beckley, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Rhodell, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Shady 
Springs, sewage treatment plant and inter- 


ceptor. 

Bluefield (Mercer County): Athens, sewage 
treatment plant; Bluefield, sewage treatment 
plan and appurtenances; Bramwell, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Green Val- 
ley-Glenwood P.S.D. stabilization pond and 
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interceptor; Lilly Grove P.S.D., stabilization 
pond and interceptor; Matoaka, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Midway 
PS.D., stabilization pond and interceptor. 

Charleston (Kanawha County): Belle, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Charleston, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor; Chesapeake, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Clendenin, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Marmet, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 

Clarksburg (Doddridge County): West 
Union, sewage treatment plant. 

Harrison County: Bridgeport, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Clarksburg, 
sewage treatment plant; Nutter Fort, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Shinns- 
ton, sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 

Taylor County: Grafton, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Hepzibah, stabiliza- 
tion pond and interceptor. 

Fairmont (Marion County): Fairmont, 
stabilization pond and interceptor; Fair- 
view, stabilization pond and interceptor; 
Grant, stabilization pond and interceptor; 
Mannington, stabilization pond and inter- 


ceptor. 
Huntington-Ashland (Cabell County): 
Huntington, interceptor sewers; Milton, 


stabilization pond; Pea Ridge P.S.D., sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Wayne County: Fort Gay, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Wayne, sewage 
treatment plant and appurtenances. 

Logan, (Boone County): Danville, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Lincoln County: Hamlin, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Pleasant View 
PSD., sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor, 

Logan County: Chapmanville, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Logan, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
ring. sewage treatment plant and intercep- 


gr (Mineral County): Ridgeley, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor. 

Mingo (Mingo County): Chattaroy P.S.D., 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Delbarton, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptor; Kermit, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Matewan, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Morgantown (Monongalia County): Gran- 
ville, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Morgantown, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Star City, interceptor 
sewers; Westover, interceptor sewers. 

New Martinsville (Tyler County): Middle- 
bourne, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Oak Hill-Montgomery (Fayette 
County): Fayetteville, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Smithers, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Parkersburg (Pleasants County) : Belmont, 
sewage treatment plant and in tor; St. 
Mary, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor. 

Ritchie County: Pennsboro, sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

5(a)—-Wirt County: Elizabeth, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Wood County: Parkersburg, interceptor 
sewer; Williamstown, sewage treatment plant 
and appurtenances. 

Point Pleasant-Gallipolis (Mason County) : 
Henderson, sewage treatment plant and in- 
terceptors; Mason, stabilization pond and 
interceptors. 

Putnam County: Poca, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Winfield, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor. 

Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs (Green- 
brier County): Alderson, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; East Rainelle, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Lewisburg, 


sewage treatment plant and interceptor; E 
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Rainelle, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Ronceverte, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Monroe County: Union, sewage treatment 
plant. : 
Welch (McDowell County): Iaeger, sewage 
treatment plant and interceptor; Keystone. 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor; 
Kimball, sewage treatment plant and inter- 
ceptor; Northfork, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; War, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor; Welch, sewage treatment 

plant and interceptor. 

Wheeling (Marshall County): Cameron, 
sewage treatment plant and interceptor: 
Ohio County: Triadelphia, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Wheeling, interceptor 
sewers. 

5(b)—Barbour: Belington, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Braxton: Gassaway, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Sutton, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Clay: Clay, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

Grant: Petersburg, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Morgan: Berkley Springs, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor; Paw Paw, sewage 
treatment plant. 

Nicholas: Richwood, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Pendleton: Franklin, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Pocahontas: Marlinton, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor. 

Preston: Kingwood, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Reedsville, sewage 
treatment plant. 

Tucker: Davis, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor; Parsons, stabilization pond and 
interceptor; Thomas, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Webster: Webster Springs, sewage treat- 
ment plant and interceptor. 

Wyoming: Oceana, sewage treatment plant 
and interceptor. 

Labor—Martinsburg (Berkeley County): 
Martinsburg, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

Jefferson County: Charles Town, sewage 
treatment plant; Ranson, interceptor sewer; 
Shepherdstown, sewage treatment plant and 
interceptor. 

WISCONSIN 
5(a)—LaCrosse (Lacrosse): Campbell, 
sewage treatment works. 

5(b)—Ashland: Glidden, sewage treatment 
works. 

Forrest: Crandon, sewage treatment works; 
Wabeno, sewage treatment works: 

Iron: Hurley, sewage treatment works; 
Upson, sewage treatment works. 

Juneau: Union Center, sewage treatment 
works. 

Portage: Rosholt, sewage treatment works; 
Stevens Point, 8 treatment works and 
additions. 5 

Price: Ogema, sewage treatment works. 

Rusk: Bruce, sewage treatment works. 

Sawyer: _Raddisson, sewage treatment 
works. 

Taylor: Rib Lake; sewage treatment works. 

Vilas; Land O'Lakes; sewage treatment 
works. 

Washburn: Birchwood, sewage treatment 
works, 

5(b)—Big Horn: Deaver, 
pond and outfall. 

PUERTO RICO 
5(a)—Caguas: Caguas, sewage treatment 
plant and interceptor; Caguas, interceptor 
sewers. 
San Juan: Hyde Park, interceptor sewers. 
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Significant New Support for District of 
Columbia Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. UDALL.- Mr. Speaker, neither the 
Congress nor the Federal executive de- 
partments have the time or the wisdom 
to try to solve the local problems of the 
Nation's cities and towns. Washington 
is the Nation's Capital and some aspects 
of its government are properly of special 
concern to the Congress. But Washing- 
ton is the hometown of 800,000 Ameri- 
can citizens who have many civic prob- 
lems having no connection with the 


city's role as national capital. Those 


local problems—schools, law enforce- 
ment, zoning in residential areas, and so 
forth—will never be solved until the re- 
sponsible citizens of this community are 
given the chance to govern themselves, 

I have supported home rule in the 
past; I will continue to work for this im- 
portant goal, This objective is not a 
partisan one: 1960 platforms for both 
Democratic and Republican national 
conventions pledged support for home 
rule. I hope that the leaders of both 
parties in the 88th Congress will find 
Ways to redeem their platform promises 
and eliminate the biggest remaining out- 
post of “colonialism” in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In recent days, I have been heartened 
by a significant change in position of the 
respected and influential Washington 
Star, Long opposed to home rule, the 
Star in an editorial of April 7 promised 
support for this legislation if a perma- 
nent Federal contribution formula is 
written into the law. The Star's condi- 
tion of support is a reasonable one which 
I believe is accepted by both Democratic 
and Republican sponsors of home rule 
legislation. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Rrconp the Star’s edi- 
torial, and a related New York Times 
editorial of April 8: 

[From the Washington Star, Apr. 7, 1963] 
Homer RULE HITCH 

The Star's opposition in the past to most 
home rule bills for the District has sprung 
from a real concern that their enactment 
Would serve to discourage, rather than en- 
courage, the payment of an equitable share 
of the expenses of the city by the Federal 
Government. Now the President once again 
has sent Congress a home rule bill which, if 


adopted as proposed, would seem to meet 
that objection. 
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This latest bill, which differs only slightly 
from the administration version proposed a 
year ago, contains a specific and generally 
fair formula for measuring the size of the 
annual Federal payment. The essential fea- 
ture of the formula, however, as far as home 
rule is concerned, provides that these funds, 
mathematically determined each year by the 
formula, would be advanced automatically 
to the District of Columbia from the U.S. 
Treasury, without further action by Con- 
gress. If Congress will commit itself to meet 
its fiscal obligation to the District through 
this or some other equally acceptable pro- 
vision as a part of the home rule bill, we 
would support the measure. Without the 
inclusion and final enactment of such a 
binding commitment, however, we would 
persist in our opposition to home rule. 

Congress has defaulted year after year on 
the insufficient Federal payment amounts 
which it has authorized by law. And it 
makes even these inadequate funds available 
only after the desperate urgency of the need 
has been painfully proved and proved again 
during committee hearings and congres- 
sional debate in connection with the annual 
District budget. 

Our basic concern about any new home 
rule bill is that Congress will not permit the 
District authorities to make their own budg- 
etary decisions and then support them to the 
extent of the Federal fiscal assistance which 
would result from application of the pro- 
posed formula. Without this commitment 
and this support, home rule could be more 
than a snare and a delusion. It could be a 
disaster for this city. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 8, 1963] 
VOTELESS CITIZENS 


The newly adopted 23d amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States does not 
do much by way of giving sovereign power 
to the 800,000 people who live in the District 
of Columbia. It does give them power for 
the first time to vote in a presidential elec- 
tion, but not to choose their own local gov- 
ernment, to make their own local laws, to 
shape their own local budgets or to impose 
their own local taxes. 

President Kennedy has urged Con- 
gress to remedy this state of affairs through 
the adoption of a District Charter Act. With 
this in view he has submitted a bill, the pur- 
pose of which “is to reaffirm, at the seat of 
our National Government, our basic Amer- 
ican belief that government should be re- 
sponsible to the governed.“ 

Let us face the fact frankly: The greatest 


single obstacle to the adoption of this bill , 


is the increasingly large Negro population 
of the District of Columbia and the conse- 
quent reluctance of many Members of Con- 
gress to grant home rule lest the whites be 
outvoted at the polls. This is not a line of 
reasoning that does credit to those who fol- 
low it. It is, on the contrary, a narrow, 
bigoted and, in the long run, self-defeating 
line, and it is particularly shameful that it 
should be permitted to void the right of self- 
government in that one area which, above 
all others, should be a shining example of 
democratic principle. 


Provocative Questions Concerning Space 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of April 7 contained an edi- 


torial that raises a number of provoca- 
tive questions concerning our space pro- 


Those of us who serve on the Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Commit- 
tee have a particular responsibility to 
make sure that, as the Times put it, we 
are putting first things first and that we 
are getting our money's worth. Of par- 
ticular interest to me is the question of 
duplication of facilities. The complex of 
NASA installations and laboratories has 
been growing at a staggering rate. 

Is each new facility really necessary? 
This is the question we must ask and to 
which we must find the “hard” answer. 
Is, for example, a separate new elec- 
tronics research center, such as NASA 
has proposed for the Boston area, truly 
essential? This is a question which I 
raised publicly some time ago and which 
I believe our committee will want to ex- 
plore thoroughly when the authorization 
bill comes before us. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix the 
text of the Times editorial and of a re- 
cent statement concerning my inquiry to 
Air Force Secretary Zuckert with regard 
to alleged duplication of facilities by 
NASA. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Apr, 7, 1963] 
CONFUSION IN SPACE 

The latest Soviet space achievement, an- 
other lunar exploration, emphasizes the need 
for a searching look at the U.S. space pro- 
gram, its organization, its management, its 


From the beginning, our program has been 
hampered by a dichotomy of organization 
and effort, The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration was supposed to con- 
centrate on developing the peaceful uses of 
space; the military were to work hand in 
hand with it. In practice NASA has pre- 
empted the man-in-space program, and in 
many areas in which the military should be 
concerned has exhibited a propensity for 
empire building and politics; laboratories 
and installations which duplicate some al- 
ready existing in the Armed Forces have 
been bestowed, with prodigal hand, upon 
various deserving sections of the country. 
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Specific instances of this kind of duplica- 
tion have been cited in recent weeks. Some 
congressional eyebrows were raised recently 
when an expensive electronics research 
center was proposed for the Boston area, 
home balllwick of the youthful new Senator 
from Massachusetts. Now the Air Force in 
a memorandum has suggested that some 
$77,671,000 of projected NASA construction 
costs represent unnecessary duplication of 
existing facilities. NASA, for instance, pro- 
poses to build at Moffett Field, Calif., a life 
sciences research facility at a cost of 
$4,880,000. This despite the fact the Air 
Force has long maintained superb hioastro- 
nautics laboratories, which NASA has de- 
clined to use. 

There are two key questions which should 
be answered: The first is: Are we putting 
first things first? And the second is; Are 
we getting our money's worth? 

We agree with Dr. Edward Welsh, executive 
secretary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, that Russia will not hesitate 
to use space for military purposes, and that, 
as Dr. Welsh put it, the “ability to defend 
ourselves in space against threats from space 
(an antisatellite capability, for instance) 
is as essential as pre in any of the 
other defense dimensions.” Yet the military 
development of space applications clearly 
has been subordinated to NASA programs 
and goals, 

This subordination of security goals and 
the organizational split in our space pro- 
gram, with the unnecessary duplication it 
has entailed, create doubt that all the money 
appropriated for space is heing utilized 
wisely. The President himself, in defending 
his space at his news conference, 
cast doubt on whether all the funds were 
well spent. Congress should make a detailed 
study of the entire program, and particularly 
of its organization, its management, and its 
goals. 

INQUIRY or SECRETARY ZUCKERT BY SENATOR 
OLIFFORD P. OASE 


Senator Currrorp P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, disclosed that he has telegraphed 
Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. Zuck- 
ert requesting an expeditious report on a 
news story an Air Force memo- 
randum complaining that the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration seeks 
“millions of dollars for facilities which would 
duplicate Air Force facilities.” 

The news story quoted NASA Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Hugh Dryden as saying he had 
been told an Air Force memorandum had 
been prepared that NASA is asking 
for construction of $77,671,000 in facilities, 
which the Air Force asserts would duplicate 
Alr Force facilities. 

Early in February, Senator Case in a speech 
before the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce said: - 

"A new proposal of the administration, 
which deserves very close scrutiny in this 
connection, is the proposal in the new budget 
to establish a basic electronic research cen- 
ter in the Greater Boston area, with a start- 
ing cost of $6% million and with a projected 
payroll of about 2,000 persons. The eventual 
cost of the facility is estimated by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
at about $50 million. 

“As a member of the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee, I shall in- 
sist on the fullest possible airing of the 
need for construction of this Government 
facility in the face of the tremendous elec- 
tronic know-how and competence in private 
firms concentrated in several States. And, 
second, if the need for a Government basic 
electronics research center is demonstrated, 
why should not the facilities of the already 
existing Air Force Flight System Develop- 
„ located in the same area be 
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Last month the New Jersey Council for 
Research and Development, a statewide or- 
ganization of business, industry, labor, edu- 
cation, and government promoting the 
growth of research and development in New 
Jersey, wrote Senator Case that New Jersey 
was an ideal location for the proposed elec- 
tronics research center and pointed out that 
in recent months several hundred engineers 
have been laid off in the Camden and 
Moorestown area. Senator Case responded 
that if the need for such a facility is proven, 
all areas of the country should be considered, 
including New Jersey. He added that he 
agreed with the council that the scientific 
and educational qualifications of New Jersey 
are outstanding. 


Detroit Association for Study of Negro 
Life and History Opens $50,000 Drive 
To Buy African Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr, DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican expanding interest in the arts is, 
among other things, a promise for our 
deeper understanding of peoples and 
nations. I think very exciting in this 
trend is the fact that the Detroit Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History opened February 10, this year, 
& $50,000 drive to establish an African 
art room at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
The enthusiastic response which the as- 
sociation, in undertaking the effort, re- 
ceived from African ambassadors in this 
country foretells that the benefits will 
be mutual between peoples and nations, 

I would like to include in the Recorp a 
Detroit News report, February 11, 1963, 
concerning this project. 

The article follows: 

Open $50,000 Drive To Buy AFRICAN Art 

(By Joy Hakanson) 

A near capacity crowd gathered at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts lecture hall yester- 
day to kick off a fundraising drive for an 
African art room at the museum. 

The $50,000 goal set be the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History would 
buy new examples of African art to add to 
24 already owned by the museum. 

Yesterday’s most dramatic announcement 
was the promise of art from new nations in 
Africa. Those already committed to the 
program are the Republic of Mall, Sierra 
Leone, the United Arab Republic, Ghana, 
the Congo, Republic of the Congo, Central 
African Republic, Malagasy Republic, Liberia 
and Tanganyika. 

DISPLAYED IN WING 

Museum Director Willis F. Woods said the 
art would be displayed in the museum's new 
$3,700,000 wing, expected to be completed 
in 2 years. 

Addressing yesterday’s audience, in the 
1,500-seat lecture hall, Mayor Cavanagh said 
the fund drive spearheaded by the associa- 
tion “opens clearer channels of communica- 
tions between peoples. 

“I can think of no better expression of 
man’s regard for fellow man than art,” the 
mayor said. . 

The first pledge of $1,000 for the new room 
was made by Dr, Alfred E. Thomas, Detroit 
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art collector and patron. Financial support 
was also pledged by Charles O. Diggs and 
his son, Congressman CHARLES C. Drags, Jr. 

Dr. Thomas said: “We intend to turn 
moneys raised over to the museum's founders 
society, so that the museum staff can pur- 
chase are objects they think proper for the 
gallery.“ 

BEAMED BY “VOICE” 

Another speaker was Dr. Broadus Butler, 
assistant to Wayne State University’s dean 
of the liberal arts college, who said that 
“this is the first step in bringing Africa's 
treasures home to Detroit. We hope our 
whole dream will be realized by September 
8.7 

The program, including the key address by 
Lawrence A. Fleischman, president of the 
Detroit Arts Commission, was taped by the 
Voice of America for a 15-minute radio pro- 
gram that will be heard in Africa. 

The idea for an African gallery at the in- 
stitute originated last September with Marc 
Crawford, a freelance writer. 

“African art has played a great part in 
contemporary painting,” he said. “Artists 
such as Picasso have been tremendously in- 
fluenced by it. 

“Yet, this city had no place where scholars 
could study the arts of Africa or where chil- 
dren could become acquainted with their 
African heritage. It seemed to be that as- 
sembling a collection could be a joint com- 
munity and Pan-African effort for the en- 
richment of both continents.” 

In contacting African Ambassadors, Craw- 
ford received replies such as this: 

“It is obvious that this good initiative 
must be sponsored and encouraged for the 
better understanding between people,” came 
from Malagasy, 

Yesterday's meeting officially opened Negro 
History Week in Detroit, which this year has 
the centennial of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation as a theme. 

Woods congratulated the association for 
its “wonderful demonstration of community 
faith” in participating in plans for the 
African gallery. 

While none of the gifts from Africa have 
arrived yet, Woods scheduled an African art 
exhibit at the museum for next September 
when the fundraising drive is over. 


The Kennedys and the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en, 
titled “The Kennedys Versus the Press,’ 
written by Mr. Walter Winchell for King 
Features Syndicate and published on 
March 21, 1963, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE KENNEDYS VERSUS THE PRESS 

Falsehoods are the weapons of leaders wh? 
believe that history deals in illusions and 
not in facts. A striking case in point has 
been offered by the Kennedys; Last January 
Bobby Kennedy vigorously denied that any 
Americans were killed in the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion. JFK pledged “to make sure that 
there are no Americans involved in actions 
inside Cuba.” Several weeks ago Senator 
DERKSEN disclosed that four Americans were 
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Killed in that battle. After some stalling 
the administration reluctantly confirmed 
the story. The power of democracy is based 
on an informed citizenry. Without informa- 
tion, freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
and freedom of assembly have no reality. 
The truth is that without the free flow of 
information you invite the nightmare reality 
Of tyranny, 

A free newspaper not only refiects the 
daily experience of the world—it is also s 
datiy education for newspapermen as well as 
readers, Without that education the people 
are deprived of sound judgment. And with- 
Out such judgment they are incapable of 
Making decisions. Decisions ranging from 
Casting a ballot to expanding a business * * * 
The very serious charges leveled against the 
administration by Arthur Krock in Fortune 
Magazine merely confirm this reporter's 
Warnings. Mr. Krock writes in part: A 
news management policy not only exists 
but, in the form of direct and deliberate 
Action, has been enforced more cynically 
and boldiy than by any previous adminis- 
tration in a period when the United States 
Was not in a war.” 

This reporter has stated before that when 
an American is in doubt as to whether his 


Tights under the Constitution are being im- 


» his conscience leaves him no choice. 

He must fight or protest. The administra- 

s manipulation of the news and its 

Ugly contention that “the results justify 

the methods we used" are marred by two 

defects, both constitutional. Firstly John F. 

edy hasn't the right to receive such 

Secondly his administration has 

no right to impose those powers on any 

n. All the gentlemen involved swore 

to uphold the Constitution and that won- 

erful document was designed to stop any 
form of despotism. 

I say the administration's attempt to 

orm the American press into a prop- 

a weapon is as iniquitous as it is 

us. I say that the procedure by which 

is being accomplished is contrary to 

traditions of this democracy, And un- 

enged, the liberties of the American 

People will be destroyed by default. All 

too often J.F.K. has acted as if he were elect- 

ed publisher of the American press. His at- 

tude also happens to be contrary to Jef- 

. In 1823 Jefferson wrote to Lafay- 

ette: “The only security of all is in a free 


Thomas Jefferson's dedication to the peo- 
Ple's right to know inspired the first amend- 
ment. Now we are being told that the Gov- 

mt should determine what the people 

d know and not know. We seriously 
doubt whether the American people will 
low the Kennedy brothers to delete Thomas 
efferson from the Constitution. Some mem- 
hera of the administration have argued that 
N is essential to protect military secrets. 

O sane American denies that. But the 

truth is that despots have always sought to 
ress news in the name of military se- 
Ot eourse, no American newspaper- 
— Would publish classified military in- 
zenten. At the very least, American 
are as intelligent and patriotie 

as Washington bureaucrats. - 
wont following fact should be stressed: 
rid War II censorship was voluntary, 
there were no known violations that 

national security. 

The wisdom of the Bill of Rights gives 
the citizen the right to be heard, to criticizes, 
2 to reject.~ Political hacks often function 
1 Smoke-filled rooms, but the Constitution 

ves by the light of day, and that light 
must hever be dissipated by the darkness 
Of any international crisis. We are told that 
modern warfare requires the manipulation 
Of the news, but we are given no assurance 
t our democratic system of checks and 

will continue to control it. Thomas 
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Jefferson, James Madison, and Alexander 
Hamilton would no more have created such 
a military-political machine such as that 
now being formed than they would have 
loosed a wild horse in a holiday parade. 

It is important to note that the adminis- 
tration's censorship has also extended to 
Congress. The historic fact is that Congress 
has the constitutionally guaranteed right to 
know anything about the Republic. Unless 
Congress has the facts it cannot pass intel- 
ligent laws. Yet the administration has 
ordered the Department of Defense to pre- 
sent to Congress and the people only those 
facts it wishes Congress and the people to 
hear, The stunning fact is that the admin- 
istration has made it clear it intends to shut 
down all sources of Government information 
any time it decides there is an international 
crisis. Since we live in a time of constant 
global crisis, it is sickening to think of the 
implications. 

The President's power is all pervasive al- 
most beyond the belief of the average citi- 
zen. There is hardly a single function of 
our national existence that is not touched 
by White House decisions. But the Bill of 
Rights made it clear that the press is not 
an extension of any politician's power. On 
the contrary, the press must serve as a 
watchdog against the abuse of power by poli- 
ticlans. There was no back door to Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1776, and 
there is no place for trapdoors in the ram- 
parts of our national defense today. 

The Germans and the Italians once voted 
away their liberties, and the jagged wrecks 
of their public buildings eventually became 
monuments to that sorry day of their re- 
spective histories, 

Over the years the free press has continu- 
ally fought invaders. Lies and the arbitrary 
power of Officials have been its foes. The 
challenge represented by such enemies is 
both formidable and perilous, and the 
soldiers engaged in the struggle are ordinary 
extraordinary newspapermen. For a news- 
paperman to report the truth is a public 
duty. For this Government to withhold the 
truth Is a crime. 

If the American press ever becomes a 
weapon in the hands of Government officials, 
then it will be a weapon aimed at the heads 
and hearts of the American people. 


Good Friend of Federal Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the work 
of the Subcommittee on Manpower Util- 
ization of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee is generally not the 
type which is reflected in front page 
newspaper headlines. 

Nevertheless, since its organization in 
the 83d Congress, it has pursued a con- 
tinuing and most effective program of 
promoting efficient utilization of Federal 
civilian personnel and advancing gener- 
ally the Federal career civil service. : 

The subcommittee has compiled an 
impressive record of accomplishments 
that has resulted in a vastly improved 
Federal personnel system and a savings 
885 substantial amounts in taxpayers’ dol- 

8. 


Having served as ranking majority 
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member on this subcommitte during the 
87th Congress, I was particularly grati- 
fied at the very fine editorial comment 
on the activities of the subcommittee 
which appeared in the April 3, 1963, edi- 
tion of the Evening Star. 

Entitled “For the Workers,” the edi- 
torial points out that Federal ees 
have a good friend going for them in the 
Manpower Utilization ttee 
and it has some nice things to say about 
the subcommittee’s new chairman, our 
distinguished colleague from North Car- 
olina, Mr. HENDERSON. 

I certainly commend the editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues, I think 
they will agree with me that the sub- 
committee is proving to be a good friend 
not only to Federal employees but a good 
friend also to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. 

The editorial follows: 

For THE WORKERS 

Federal employees have a good friend going 
for them in the House Civil Service Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee, and it 
should be good news that Representative 
HENDERSON of North Carolina, the new chair- 
man, has promised a hard look at hiring 
and wage policies. 

Only through such methods, diligently 
pursued, can Government workers hope for 
relief from nagging injustices and incon- 
sistencies which continuously are cropping 
up. For example, the subcommittee hopes 
to devise a more equitable wage board sys- 
tem for dealing with per diem, or blue-collar 
workers. Too often at present, a wage board 


partment for the same kind of work. What 
is needed is a unified system to avoid such 
inequities. 

Then there is the ever-vexing question 


of military personnel in civilian jobs is in 
the best interest, particularly the use of re- 
tired military officers. 

All these matters and others the subcom- 
mittee has pledged to give its closest atten- 
tion, with the blessing of Civil Service Com- 


Have You Seen Wind Cave? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last 


turday, April 6, Editor Lloyd Wendt, 
on erican, made a sug- 


eration on the highest levels at the 
Pentagon. 

Mr, Wendt’s editorial suggests that 
Wind Cave in South Dakota’s Black 
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Hills be chosen for the site of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command headquarters if it is 
moved from Omaha, Nebr. If adopted, 
the suggestion could save the Depart- 
ment countless millions of dollars, 
Wind Cave is a natural. I hope the 
suggestion will receive the careful at- 
tention it deserves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Have You SEEN Winn Cave? 

On the theory that the present under- 
ground headquarters of the Strategic Air 
Command at Omaha are “not sufficiently 
secure,” Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mo- 


biggest nuclear bomb and stay in business. 
McNamara said three sites for the new 


the new underground headquarters have 


partment, it will become the command post 
and communications center of the Strategic 


to the White 
House, the Pentagon, air fields all around 
the world, and a number of su un- 
derground command posts in this country. 
It will become a center of the world's anx- 


Harry Fowler Retires From Bureau of 
Mines 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of Oklahoma’s very distinguished citi- 
zens and leaders, Harry C. Fowler, of 
Bartlesville, will retire this month as the 
research director of the Bartlesville Pe- 
troleum Research Center. 

Mr. Fowler's retirement, effective on 
April 26, culminates 40 years of outstand- 
ing service with the Bureau of Mines of 
the U.S. Department of Interior. 

Since first joining the Bureau in Bar- 
tlesville in 1923, Harry Fowler has served 
well in many areas of the Bureau's op- 
erations. His great abilities, both as an 
administrator and as an engineer, are 
well recognized by his colleagues. 
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During his tenure with the Bureau, Mr. 
Fowler has served as the assistant chief 
petroleum engineer in Washington, Act- 
ing Chief of the Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Division, and for the past 15 years 
he has been a designated representative 
of the Director of Mines on the Second- 
ary Recovery and Pressure Maintenance 
Committee of the Oil Compact Com- 
mittee, 

His services received recognition by 
the Department of Interior in 1952 when 
he was presented the Department’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award and Gold 
Medal. 

Harry Fowler was one of the early pio- 
neers of the Bartlesville Research Cen- 
ter and his inspiring leadership has been 
instrumental in the Center’s great devel- 
opment and expansion. 

Harry Fowler assumed duties as re- 
search director of the center in 1945. 
The intervening 18 years under his lead- 
ership have been marked by significant 
progress. 

The Federal Government has more 
than tripled the amount of funds for the 
center’s activities. However, more 
significant is the great increase in the 
center's research capabilities. This in- 
crease is beyond measure, and this is an 
advance that benefits every member of 
our society. 

Harry Fowler is a dedicated and pro- 
gressive engineer, an inspiring and tire- 
less adrninistrator, a responsible citizen 
and community leader, and a great 
American. I know I speak for his legion 
of friends in expressing our appreciation 
to him and in wishing him many happy 
and fulfilling retirement years. 

On April 8, 1963, the Bartlesville Ex- 
aminer Enterprise, one of Oklahoma’s 
outstanding daily newspapers, printed 
the following well-deserved tribute to 
Mr. Fowler: 

[From Bartlesville (Okla.) Examiner-Enter- 
prise, Apr. 8, 1963] 
H. C. FOWLER Lravrs Marx or DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 

Harry C. Fowler, research director of the 
Bartlesville Petroleum Research Center, will 
step down from this position April 26 when 
his retirement becomes effective. 

His retirement will close 40 years of service 
with the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. 

The successor to the research director po- 
sition has not been announced yet. 

Fowler, one of the early day pioneers of 
the research center has been instrumental 
in many of the changes at the center since 
„ duties as research director in 
1945. 

The center itself has grown considerably 
during Fowler’s tenure here, as it has climbed 
steadily in Federal funds from §500,000 in 
1945 to the present $1,800,000. 

During his 18-year span as research direc- 
tor, complexed and advanced facilities and 
equipment have been added to help accom- 
Plish the center’s objectives. More com- 
plexed requirement standards for engineers 
have taken place also. 

The objectives of the center include the 
development of new and old petroleum-pro- 
duction methods, and provision of a basis 
for better utilization of petroleum industry 
products, actual and potential. 

“In the old days,” Fowler recalled, “we 
used pipes and tools to work out the prob- 
lems but today’s engineers have more ad- 
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vanced and scientific equipment to master 
thelr problems. 

“Present-day engineers must be more in- 
terdisciplinary in their approach to technical 
problems than they were 20 years ago,” 
Fowler explained, “They must be fully edu- 
cated in all phases of mathematics and 
sciences,” 

Fowler's 170-man personnel staff members 
strive to select their problems more carefully 
to meet the needs of the space age. 

Fowler received his A.B. degree in civil 
engineering at Stanford University in 1915, 
and joined the Bureau of Mines here in 
1923 as a safety engineer. 

The Bartlesville Petroleum Research Cen- 
ter, known then as the Petroleum Experiment 
Station, was housed in two small brick build- 
ings where the south wing of the present 
structure is located. 

Five years later, he was called to Washing- 
ton to serve as the assistant chief petroleum 
engineer. 

Fowler served from October 1928 until 
July 1933 as the Acting Chief of the Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Division. 

When the petroleum and helium work of 
the Bureau was consolidated, Fowler con- 
tinued as the Assistant Chief of the Division. 
In 1945 he returned to Bartlesville to direct 
the activities of the Bureau's Petroleum Re- 
search Center, 7 

Fowler is the author and coauthor of many 
articles pertaining to the technical develop- 
ments in petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
tion, particularly since they relate to activ- 
ities of the Bureau of Mines in these fields, 
and to petroleum conservation. 

He is coauthor with C. E. Beecher, a former 
schoolmate and colelague, of a chapter in the 
yolume, “History of Petroleum Engineering,” 
dealing with production techniques and con- 
trol which was published recently by the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

Fowler has proved to be an outstanding 
engineer and administrator, factors which 
were recognized in 1952 when he was awarded 
the Department of the Interior's Distin- 
guished Service Award and Gold Medal. 

He has served as a designated representa- 
tive of the Director of Bureau of Mines on 
the Secondary Recovery and Pressure Main- 
tenance Committee of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Committee since it was constituted 
more than 15 years ago. 

He is a member of the Bartlesville Cham- 
ebr of Commerce, the Bartlesville Engineers 
Club, and the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 

“The men and women who work together 
here are the heart and soul of the research 
center,” Fowler was once quoted as saying. 

This, in a small way, is a tribute to Fowler 
and the personnel of the research center. 


Saints Cyril and Methodius 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, on April 
5 and 6 of this year, the Slovak League of 
America held a conference of American 
Slovaks in Washington, D.C., at the 
Hotel Washington. The Slovak League 
is the recognized representative of the 
Slovak people in America. It comprises 
five fraternal organizations and has as 
its affiliates numerous Slovak newspapers 
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and the Slovak Newspapers Journalists’ 
Association. I am certain that most of 
the Members of this body are acquainted 
With the outstanding work of the league. 
I congratulate the league for its excel- 
lent past record and express my best 
Wishes for a successful conference. 

One of the purposes of the confer- 
ence was to celebrate the 1,100th anni- 
versary of the coming of St. Cyril and 
St. Methodius to Slovakia, the ancient 
homeland of the Slovak people. In this 
®onnection, I ask for unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article by A. V. Pier, 
O.S.B., which deals with the history of 
the two Saints. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sarnts Cyrm AND METHODIUS 
(By A. V. Pier, O.S.B.) 


This year marks 1,000 years since the ar- 
Tival of two brother missionaries, Constan- 
tine (changed to Cyril when he became a 
Monk in Rome shortly before his death) and 

jus, who were sent from Constanti- 
nople by Byzantine Emperor Michael III to 
the kingdom of Moravia at the request of the 
Slovak ruler, King Rastislav, in 863. 


apostles that finally won the Slovaks and 
Other Danubian Slavic peoples to the Chris- 
faith. ; 

- Notwithstanding the fact that the Slovanio 
rite and liturgy, which they introduced to 
Our Slovak ancestors with the approval of 
the Holy See, gave way to the Latin rite in 
Slovakia, the Oyrillo-Methodian heritage has 
Survived in a twofold manner: (1) The 
loyalty of the Slovaks to the Holy See has 
been broken down through the pas- 
Sage of 11 centuries; (2) the glagolitic script 
Put the ancient Slovak language into writ- 
ten form for the first time in history so that 
this became the keystone of the Slovak na- 
tion's literary language. It was invented by 
St. Cyril. 


Constantine (Cyril) lost no time in trans- 
lating the New Testament, as well as other 
Parts of sacred Scripture, and sacred hymns 
and prayers into the language of the people. 

stroke of genius was destined to bear 
ate fruit. 


Not long after their coming to Moravia, 
both brothers were summoned to Rome 
Where the Holy Father gave them his blessing 
and approval of their apostolic work. Con- 
Stantine, who was ailing entered a monas- 
tery where he died while in Rome. 

received the name, Cyril, by which he 
is generally known. His brother, Metho- 
dius, was consecrated and named archbishop 
of a newly instituted Slavonic province in 
the kingdom of Moravia. After many years 
at work, which was marked by difficulties, 
dangers and sufferings, the saintly prelate 
died in the ancient homeland of our Slovak 
ancestors. 

Saints Cyril and Methodius, the patron 
Saints of the Slovaks, are honored by all 
Slavic nations because their influence was 
Telt far beyond the borders of their actual 
mission countries (first, Bulgaria and then 
the kingdom of Moravia). Moreover, their 
disciples carried the cross to the rest of the 
Pagan Slavs beyond the Danube. 

The Slovak nation, because of the histori- 
Cal fact that the central headquarters of 
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Saints Cyril and Methodius was located in 
the heart of its country on the Danube, has 
a greater claim to honor them as apostles to 
Slovakia (which was the heart of the king- 
dom of Great Moravia at the time of their 
coming to central Europe in the second half 
of the ninth century) than other Slavic na- 
tions, Nonetheless, the Slovaks are happy to 
welcome all Slavic nations to join them in 
celebrating the 11th centennial of this great 
event in 1963. 

We are indeed fortunate to have at our 
disposal historical chronicles upon which we 
can base our information about two of the 
most-remarkable saints in the history of the 
church, In many cases, one must rely on 
legendary accounts of real people who lived 
so long ago, but in this case, we have the 
activities of Saints Cyril and Methodius 
faithfully recorded in both ecclesiastical and 
secular documents. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mains in doubt as to their undertakings, their 
failures and disappointments, and their great 
achievements that ultimately overshadowed 
their momentary setbacks after the amazing 
conversion of the Slovaks, and their kinsmen 
on the Danube, in the years of their mission- 
ary endeavors. 

Slovaks are especially proud to acknowl- 
edge publicly their gratitude to the brother 
apostles who converted their ancestors 1,100 
years ago, and they are, therefore, happy to 
contribute to the new Slovak mission insti- 
tute in Rome that bears their illustrious 
names, names that have not only gone down 
in history but into eternity. 

The Saints Cyril and Methodius Mission 
Institute in Rome is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of the great missionaries who came 
to Slovakia from Constantinople and brought 
the message of salvation to our forefathers in 
863, in a language they could understand. 
In the near future, new missionaries with 
the self-same apostolic zeal will go to Slo- 
vakia again in order to rekindle the fire of 
Christian faith in the hearts of those who 
will not be able to keep it aglow because of 
the cold fury of zealots of a new paganism 
and atheism that swarm like clouds of red 
locusts over the land. 

The cross, symbol of hope, salvation, and 
love, will once again be restored to its right- 
ful place in Slovakia over which the Prague 
and Moscow hammer and sickle, twin sym- 
bols of despair, destruction, and hatred, now 
casts the shadow of death in our day. 


Shame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the Rich- 
mond News Leader’s lead editorial of 
April 3 reminds us that bravery and 
heroism were once highly esteemed 
qualities in the American tradition. 
Pointing a finger of shame at the Presi- 
dent for his attempted restriction of 
activities by Cuban exiles to weaken and 
eventually overthrow the bearded dic- 
tator who has imposed Communist domi- 
nation on their homeland, the News 
Leader asks the significant question: “In 
heaven’s name, whom are we fighting— 
our friends, or our enemies?” 

I ask that this editorial be included 
in the Recorp as a portion of my 
remarks. 
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The editorial follows: 
[From the Richmond News Leader, Apr. 3, 
1963] 
SHAME 


The most melancholy manifestation of the 
administration’s no-win policy is to be seen 
in the maddening restrictions newly clamped 
upon the anti-Castro raiders. In heaven's 
name, whom are we fighting, our friends, or 
our enemies? What new heights of hypoc- 
risy and timidity is Mr. Kennedy reaching 
for now? 


In cracking down on these heroic men, our 
Government has announced that the United 
States does not propose “to see our own laws 
violated with impunity, or to tolerate ac- 
tivities which might provoke armed re- 
prisals.” 

It makes you a little sick at the stomach. 
At the time of the Bay of Pigs fiasco, our 
own Government violated every neutrality 
act on the statute books, and a dozen other 
laws besides. As recently as last October 
when the President’s spine was stiffer, our 
own Government engaged in activities that 
might well have provoked full-scale armed 
reprisal. To this day, we are engaged in 
Vietnam in a military action filled with risk 
of a broadened war. 

What is to be gained by hobbling the raid- 
ers? It is said that their continued hit-and- 
run attacks will provide a justification to 
the Russians for keeping troops in Cuba. 
This is the only line of reasoning that makes 
any sense, and it doesn't make much sense. 
If the Russians want to keep their troops in 
Cuba, they can trump up a justification on 


their own. And when did the Russians 


justify their course of conduct anyhow? 

A second argument is that these sporadic 
raids will provoke attacks on American ship- 
ping in the Caribbean. All right. Suppose 
they do. The U.S. Navy is not helpless to 
protect ships flying the American flag. There 
is a French proverb to the effect that you 
can’t make an omelet without breaking some 
eggs. We ought not to imagine that effective 
pressure can be kept on Castro without risk- 
ing some loss of life and property. 

Against these pusillanimous and legalistic 
arguments, every consideration of patriotism 
and every factor of morale have been dis- 
counted, It is said that the raiders accom- 
plish nothing significant: They sink a 
freighter, they blow up a dock, they drop 
leaflets, they land a few rifes. These achieve- 
ments are counted as nothing at all. 

We count such activities for a very great 
deal. “Exiles feed on hope,” says Creon in 
“Antigone.” These brave conspiracies, these 
heady raids along the Cuban coast, are 
visible symbols of the fire of counterrevolu- 
tion. They are feats of derring-do from 
which legends are made. To thousands of 
Cubans for freedom from Castro's 
Communist rule, the raiders bring a mes- 
sage that sustains: Have courage. You are 
not forgotten. 

Mr. Kennedy would snuff out this spark 
of resistance; he would jam the message. 
He will not countenance a Cuban Govern- 
ment in exile; he will not tolerate attacks 
on Castro's Cuba, The British are brought 
into this disgraceful affair, in order to round 
up a band of 17 raiders in the Bahamas; 
the presumption is strong that our own Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency exposed their hide- 
out. Henceforth the Cuban commandos 
must fight two foes, the Communist enemy 
in front, the American friend behind. 

Bravery. Personal heroism. A certain 
impudence. A sense of glory. These are 
qualities once highly esteemed in the Ameri- 
can tradition. Why must they now be suf- 
focated in a fog of diplomacy and a blanket 
of neutrality law? Shame, Mr. Kennedy. 
We cry shame. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, those of us 
who have been pressing for moderniza- 
tion of the congressional organization 
and procedures were greatly encouraged 
by a forthright article on congressional 
reform by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
The article appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine on April 7. 

In his usual vigorous fashion, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota, who is 
also the majority whip, made an im- 
pressive case for action to improve the 
functioning of Congress. 

His interest will be, I am sure, most 
helpful in securing hearings on the 
measures to this end which have already 
been introduced, including my own bill 
in which Senator CTLank joined. Sen- 
ator CLARK and I have already writ- 
ten to the Rules Committee urging 
that hearings be held, and we wel- 
come the support and interest of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

I am confident that if hearings are 
held, the case for action looking toward 
improvement in specific problem areas 
will be demonstrated beyond question. 
That the need for reform is widely rec- 
ognized is indicated by the response to a 
recent poll I made of teachers and prac- 
titioners of political science. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Senator Humpnurey be printed 
in the Appendix, together with a news 
article also from the New York Times of 
April 7 which summarizes the comments 
to which I refer. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 7, 1963] 
CONGRESS SCORED on ArcHaIc RULES—SEN- 
ator Case's Pott SHOWS SUPPORT ror RE- 

VISIONS 


(By Cabell Phillips) 


Wasuincton.—If Congress is to restore its 
prestige and effectiveness it had better give 
prompt attention to its archaic methods of 
doing business, a cross section of the Na- 
tion’s political scientists belleves. 

This nearly unanimous opinion emerges 
from a nationwide poll of more than 200 
teachers and practitioners of political sci- 
ence. The poll was recently completed by 
Senator CLIFrorD Case, Republican, of New 
Jersey, who requested comment on a bill he 
had introduced calling for a special commis- 
sion to study and make recommendations on 
congressional reorganization. 

One important consensus from the com- 
ments is that Congress, as an institution, is 

status in the public mind as an effec- 
tive arm of Government in comparison with 
the executive and the judiciary. 

While both the Presidency and the courts 
have geared their thinking and their opera- 
tions in consonance with the needs of mod- 
ern times, many believe, Congress, as one 
respondent put it, gives the impression of 
“limping along in the harness of the horse 
and buggy age.” 

This rather prevalent viewpoint was ex- 
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pressed as follows by Prof. Edgar W. Waugh 
of Eastern Michigan University: 

“Measured by the individual capacities of 
its Members (this) Congress compares very 
favorably with any of its predecessors, but 
when measured by its collective capacity to 
get things done, it looks much worse. Each 
House has become, so to speak, a prisoner to 
procedures which are patently out of step 
with the swift tempo of the nuclear space 
age. This needs to be corrected, and 
swiftly.” 

Professor Waugh added that it had become 
essential “to bring the executive and legis- 
lative branches into a closer and more 
cooperative relationship without damage to 
the balance on which our Government is 
founded, and without impairing the values 
provided by a loyal opposition.” 

The Case bill, one of several introduced 
this year for congressional reform, centers 
on a study commission composed of both 
Members of and experts from other 
fields of public life. The bill defines 12 prob- 
lem areas on which the commission would 
concentrate. j 

These problem areas cover such subjects 
as the scheduling of congressional business, 
staffing and procedure of committees, rules 
of floor procedure, conflicts of interest of the 
members, travel and other spending allow- 
ances, financing of congressional election 
campaigns and “the strengthening of the 
congressional power of the purse.” 

The bill has been referred to the Rules 
Committee but no hearings have been 
scheduled. 

The last substantial reform of congres- 
sional procedures occurred under the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. Its prin- 
cipal achievement was a drastic reduction In 
the number of standing committees, and 
provisions for professional staffing of some 
of those committees. However, rules that 
contribute most to the cumbersomeness of 
congressional procedures, the right of com- 
mittees to bottle up unwanted legislation, 
the seniority rule in the choice of chairmen, 
unlimited debate in the Senate, have not 
been altered in a century. 

Virtually all the political scientists reply- 
ing to Senator Case’s inquiry applauded his 
idea for a broadly based study of reforms. 
Their viewpoints about what is wrong with 

and what needs to be done about it 
fell into several broad categories. 

A large group felt that Congress will con- 
tinue to lose stature in the public eye until 
it modernizes its procedures. Addressing 
himself to this point, Prof. John W. Baker, 
chairman of the department of political 
science at the College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio, wrote: _ 

“I consider Congress. to be the vital center 
of our representative democracy, and yet I 
find it very difficult to convince students of 
this fact. They have seen too many cartoons 
of Senator Snort and his ilk. Congress has 
been the butt of too many derogatory jokes. 
They have heard too much pool reporting of 
congressional activities. They have also 
read too much responsible reporting which 
has pointed out the weaknesses of Congress 
as It ls functioning at present.“ 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 7, 1963] 
To Move Concarss Our or Irs Rurs: AMERI- 

cans Know THat TuHat Bony Covutp Do a 

Berret Jon THAN Ir Dors; a SENATOR 

Orrerns His Virw or War Is WRONG AND 

How LEGISLATORS Coutp BE MAng Mon 

EFFECTIVE 

(By HuperT H. HUMPHREY) 

(HuserT H. HUMPHREY, the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, serves on four committees, 
including one on reorganization of 
Government.) 

WasHIncton.—Sixteen years ago, the 
United States held a monopoly of atomic 
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weapons, Jet aircraft were barely opera- 
tional. The space age could be found only 
in science fiction magazines. Television 
was an 8-inch infant in electronics labora- 
tories. The Nation's elementary schools had 
classrooms to spare. The cold war could be 
seen on the horizon only by a handful of 
political wise men. Europe was near eco- 
nomic collapse, Africa was still a continent 
of colonies and Chiang Kai-shek still ruled 
the Chinese mainland. Cuba, to most 
Americans, was a plush and pleasant vaca- 
tion spot. Fidel Castro was a teenager. 

It was 16 years ago when the U.S. Con- 
gress last turned to the tedious task of 
self-criticism and produced a major legis- 
lative reform. Since the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, Congress has changed 
little. The structure is the same. The com- 
mittee lineups are almost identical. The 
traditions are preserved. And the basic 
attitudes of Congress toward its own pre- 
rogatives and centers of power are still tuned 
to 1946 or the more distant past. 

But the needs of the Nation and the de- 
mands on Congress have multiplied. 

Since 1946 the Nation's population has 
increased 33 percent, its Government has 
grown to include many more services and 
duties, Its problems are infinitely more com- 
plex, and its involvement in world affairs 
is no longer fractional and irregular but 
rather total and constant. 

The essential problem of Congress today 
is simply that there is more to do but only 
the same number of men to do it. The 
Members of Congress have to find enough 
time to fulfill their thousands of obligations 
and to develop a congressional system in 
which they can use their time most 
effectively. 

The most pressing day-to-day demands 
for the time of Senators and Co en 
are not directly linked to legislative tasks. 
They come from constituents. And the 
constituency of a Member of Congress is not 
limited to his home State or district. He 
gives priority attention to the people back 
home, but as a U.S. Senator or Representa- 
tive, his constituency is the whole Nation. 

The image of a Member of Congress en- 
gaged in debate of issues or in study and re- 
flection on the problems of the Nation and 
freedom ts accurate for only a fraction of his 
time. At any point in his workday, the Con- 
gressman is more likely to be talking about 
a housing development with municipal offi- 
cials, or phoning an executive agency for an 
answer to a constituent complaint, or dictat- 
ing a letter to a citizen who wants some in- 
formation for his son's term paper for a 
school civics class, 

Speedy air travel, the low cost of telegrams, 
or long-distance telephone calls and cam- 
paigns to encourage citizens to “write your 
Congressman” have turned most congres- 
sional offices into operations resembling a 
complex of train station, post office, airline 
terminal, and communications center. My 
own experience may or may not be typical, 
but it is significant of the increased personal 
workload for Members of Congress. 

In 1949, I moved into an office of four 
rooms. My staff and I had the use of two 
telephone lines, An average of 50 letters a 
day were received. Thirty telephone calls a 
day were considered heavy. A personal visit 
to the office by a constituent on any day was 
a special event. 

In 1962, my office had doubled to eight 
rooms. Now, 12 telephone lines funnel an 
average of 500 calls into the office each day, 
and I keep two private lines Just to be sure I 
will be able to get through the crowded 
switchboard to reach my staff. One hundred 
and twenty personal visitors, not counting 
large groups of students or tourists, come 
into the office each day, about half of them 
constituents from my home State. 
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How does the Member of Congress handle 
this workioad? He has a staff to help, and 
he and his assistants work long hours at a 
fast pace. Any citizen who doubts that he 
is getting an honest day of work for the salary 
he pays his Congressman need only walk by 
the Senate or House office bulldings late at 
night or on weekends. Most of the lights are 

g through the evening hours, and 
Many still shine after midnight on any night 
Of the week. 

Congressmen do not complain about the 
demands on their time for service to con- 
stituents, perform that service be- 
Cause it is their job, because it ls vital for 
their political survival, and because they 
know that the individual citizen with a need, 
Complaint or idea cannot even hope to dent 
the surface of big government unless he 
Works through his elected representative. 

But Members of Congress do complain 
Often that they have little time to perform 
their duties as legislators. This is perhaps 
the central, general problem and defect of 
Congress today: The inability of Congress- 
men to find the time to inform themselves 
Of the issues they face, to give their best 
talents to committee assignments, and to 
legislate responsibly. 

The day is long gone when a Member of 
Congress could be satisfied with mastery over 
two or three limited, precise subjects and 
follow a policy of voting the party line on 
Other issues. Today, the Senator or Con- 
gressman is expected to be thoroughly in- 
formed on hundreds of different subjects and 
issues, from agricultural economics in Min- 
nesota to the administration of foreign aid 
in Bolivia, from Federal housing needs in 
New York to Soviet strategy in the Middle 
East, from a flood control project in Cali- 
Toria to the merits of a man-on-the-moon 
Spaceship project. 

The complexities and variety of issues 
Which Members of Congress must master will 
Continue to increase in an age of nuclear 
Power, scientific advances, fast-changing 
Social patterns, and international involve- 
ment and leadership by the United States. 

The pattern is already evident: At the 
time of the last Legislative on 
Act, the 79th Congress (1945 and 1946) initi- 
ated 12,656 bills or resolutions. The 87th 
Congress (1961 and 1962) initiated 20,316 bills 
or resolutions, a 60-percent increase in the 
Congressional workload. 

Most of these measures were relatively 
Toutine, but each took some time from Con- 
Gress in general and individual Members in 
Particular, 

There has been a comparable increase in 
the flow of major, controversial, and thus 
time-consuming legislative proposals. Tra- 
ditionally, the average congressional session 
has seriously considered and attempted to 
hammer out one major new program or re- 
form in a single year. The second session 
of the 87th Congress last year made a serious 
effort on many major legislative programs, 
including the trade bill, tax reform, social 
Security financing of health insurance, au- 
thorization to purchase United Nations 
pone and the Communications Satellite 

t. 

A realistic accounting by the White House 
Concluded that the 87th Congress approved, 
and the President signed into law, 73 major 
legislative proposals. The 83d Congress, 
representing the first 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, approved 29 major 
legislative proposals. The 87th Congress of 
1961 and 1962 approved a total of more than 
1,000 public bills. The 83d Congress of 
1953 and 1954 approved about half that 
number, 

These figures are not mentioned to play a 
Sort of partisan numbers game, but rather 
to emphasize the increased legislative work- 
load of Congress and its Members. 
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The result of that heavy workload, in 
1962, was one of the longest peacetime ses- 
sions of Congress in history. Congress met 
continually from early January to mid- 
October. In the final month, a few old- 
timers on Capitol Hill grew frustrated 
enough to look back fondly on the year 1923, 
when Warren Harding was President and 
the Congress conyened in March just long 
enough to recess until December. 

But even 9- or 10-month congressional 
sessions do not solve the problem of the in- 
dividual Senator or Congressman who must 
find the time to inform himself about the 
legislative issues he faces. 

Most Members of Congress are dedicated 
and conscientious legislators and public 
servants, aware of the power they hold over 
the dollars and destiny of the American peo- 
ple and so many others throughout the 
world. If they are given extra time, or 
rather freed from unnecessarily time con- 
suming duties, they will spend most of it 
tackling the huge task of informing them- 
selves. 

Several steps can be taken to give them 
that extra time. These are not the final 
answers to the time problem of Members of 
Congress, but they would help. 

First, more joint meetings of congression- 
al committees. A legislative question in- 
volying disarmament and arms control, for 
example, normally requires consideration by 
the Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and the House 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Joint meetings would save the time of Mem- 
bers serving on more than one of these com- 
mittees. 

Second, more standing joint commitees in- 
cluding Members of both the House and the 
Senate. Such committees would save time, 
particularly toward the end of each congres- 
sional session, by paving the way to speedier 
conference agreements between the Senate 
and the House on controversial issues. 

Third, more efficient scheduling of the 
workdays of Congress. Certain days could 
be scheduled specifically for floor debate and 
action by the full House or Senate. Other 
days could be restricted exclusively for hear- 
ings and action by the congressional com- 
mittees. 

In the early months of the session, the 
full House or Senate would meet only a few 
days each week. As committees completed 
their action in the later months of the ses- 
sion, the Senate and House would meet more 
often. This pattern would save time for 
Members, and end the absurd necessity of 
Members literally running from committee 
room to Senate or House Chamber when is- 
sues in which they are involved are up for 
action at different places at the same time. 

Fourth, modification of the morning hour 
in the Senate, in which Members read mis- 
cellaneous speeches of marginal or undated 
importance and insert various articles into 
the CoNncrEssionaL Rrconn. Instead, Mem- 
bers would be permitted to send their morn- 
ing hour speeches and articles to the clerk 
for insertion in the Recorp, without taking 
their own time and the time of other Sena- 
tors to read them word for word. 

Fifth, a requirement in the Senate that 
Members restrict their remarks to the issue 
formally listed as the business of the Sen- 
ate. In a debate over agricultural 
for example, a Senator would not be able 
to spend an hour discussing a totally un- 
related subject. This rule of germaneness 
now applies only to debate in the House of 
Representatives. 

Sixth, a summer recess of Congress of at 
least 3 weeks. This would take time away 
from legislative duties, but ultimately, I am 
convinced, would save time. The immedi- 
ate value would be the opportunity for 
Members of Congress to spend some time 
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with families and constituents in a period 
(June or July) when schools are closed and 
Citizens are not tied at home because of 
weather. 

The indirect value would be the change of 
pace and rest such a recess would give to 
each Member. He would return for the 
final busy weeks of the session refreshed for 
more efficient performance of his legislative 
duties. Congressmen are human beings; 
they get tired and their nerves can be- 
come frayed from long months of pressure 
and hard work. A summer recess would 
probably reduce the inevitable tensions and 
bickering so common in the final weeks of 
congressional sessions. 

Seventh, modification and adoption of the 
British question period, in which adminis- 
tration leaders would report on and answer 
questions of general importance before the 
full Senate and House. This would save 
time, help to keep Members of Congress bet- 
ter informed on administration programs 
and policy and sustain the fre- 
quent contact between the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government, 

This final suggestion, and some of the 
others, would have a valuable side effect; it 
would save the time of high administration 
leaders who have their own crucial prob- 
lems of. too many duties for too few hours. 

It is not unusual for the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense and other 
Cabinet officers to give basically the same 
testimony and answer basically the same 
questions for several different congressional 
committees. The Secretary of State, for ex- 
ample, might be called early in the session to 
outline the foreign aid program, including 
military aid, to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He will then repeat the 
same testimony to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, and again to the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

The result, I believe, is an excessive de- 
mand on the time of these officials. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk made 54 personal 
appearances before congressional committees 
during the 87th Congress, 29 in 1961 and 25 
in 1962. Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara spent a total of 203 hours before 
congressional committees during the 87th 
Congress, 88.74 in 1961 and 114.25 in 1962. 

Standing joint committees, more joint 
Meetings of committees, and a question 
period for the full House or Senate would 


save the time of Congressmen and these high 


officials, and serve to inform all Members of 
Congress more thoroughly. 

Another congressional defect which tends 
to waste time, and to cause confusion and 
occasional conflict between Members, rests 
with the lineup of Senate and House com- 
mittees. New problems and programs created 
by a world transformed by nuclear power 
and the space age are being handled by a 
congressional committee system which has 
changed little in 50 years, 

There were 2 weeks of confusion following 
introduction of my bill in 1961 to establish 
a U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. This measure was first assigned to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, then 
switched to the Government Operations 
Committee, then back to the Foreign Rela- 
tion Committee. At one point, it almost 
went to the Armed Services Committee. 
(The bill finally remained with Foreign Rela- 
tions, was approved, and signed into law.) 

The Communications Satellite Act bounced 
from committee to committee before it was 
finally processed and sent to the floor last 
year. At one time or another, this bill in- 
volved the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the Government Operations Committee, 
the and Astronautics Committee, and, 
of course, the Appropriations Committee, 
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Is a more up-to-date committee lineup. 
responsive to modern problems and modern 
opportunities, needed? I believe it is, and 
that a thorough review of the present com- 
mittee and subcommittee lineups and juris- 
dictions is necessary. 

That review would be one of the prime re- 
sponsibilities of a Joint Committee on the 

tion of Congress, which would be 
established by a resolution sponsored by Sen- 
ator JoserH S. CLARK, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, and 31 other Senators-representing 
both parties. A companion measure in the 
House agrees that this committee of seven 
Senators and seven Representatives should 
conduct a complete review, the first since 
1946, of Congress and produce recommenda- 
tions for its improvement. 

I expect this Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress to be established. 

Its work will be one of the most significant 
efforts of the 88th Congress. And its task 
will be difficult, because there is little popu- 
lar interest or direct political advantage in 
the tedious effort for procedural reform with- 
in Congress. 

But the American people want good gov- 
ernment, and sense that the legislative 
branch has not been performing its functions 
with the order and effectiveness the Nation 
deserves. The waning weeks of the 87th 
Congress included fights over such petty 
issues as what room the Appropriations Con- 
ference Committee should meet in, and long 
delays over minor details of legislation. 

Displays of bickering and pettiness tend to 
obscure the real record of achievement writ- 
ten by recent Congresses and to diminish the 
respect and confidence of the people in their 
own representative government. Perhaps 
the greatest need in Congress today is not so 
much for studies, procedural changes, and 
committee modernization. It may rather be 
a more thoroughly responsive attitude by 
Members of Congress, who need to realize 
that the rules and traditions of Capitol Hill 
are not sacred, and that the national interest 
and public service are more important than 
individual or committee powers and preroga- 
tives. 


A Study on Labor Relations Conducted 
by the University of Santa Clara 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Santa Clara, located in 
Santa Clara, Calif., recently issued a 
study on labor negotiations which seems 
to me to be timely and worthy of serious 
consideration at a time when labor rela- 
tions are playing such an important 
part in our economy. 

The study report letter follows: 

Economic LETTER From Dr. LAWRENCE C. 

LOCKLEY 


School. or BUSINESS, 
THe UNIVERSITY oF SANTA CLARA, 
Santa Clara, Calif., April 1963. 
As it seemed in advance, this is a year of 
critically important labor negotiations. 
With labor unions varying from smail to 
large, and from wise to foolish, it is difficult 
to make sweeping statements about union 
tactics. Only a few generalizations can be 
made: First, labor unions have not been 
growing in membership to match the growth 
of the labor force. The old style union point 
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of view is a diminishing point of view. 
Workers no longer feel that their only source 
of strength is the union. More and more, 
they feel that they owe many of thir bene- 
fits to the Federal Government. Younger 
workers find it difficult to see the need for 
unswerving loyalty to and support for their 
unions. Not only has the Federal Govern- 
ment become a sort of unintentional com- 
petitor to the unions for worker loyalty, 
but the unions themselves have become 
bigger and more highly institutionalized. 
The larger organizations probably have lost 
the feeling of an association or a club, and 
have become impersonal. 

There Is another factor of equal impor- 
tance, Union officials live in a competitive 
world, They compete for the offices they 
hold. If they do not resort to fraud and in- 
timidation, their tenure of office is always 
dependent on the satisfaction of the mem- 
bers they lead. They are also faced with a 
comparison of the performance of the heads 
of other—and sometimes, rival—unions. 
How much they know about economic forces 
cannot be guessed at by outsiders; some of 
them are probably sophisticated, whereas 
some of them are unaware of the economic 
implications of union tactics. None of them 
is unaware of the political implications of 
union tactics, however. 

Whether for these or for other reasons, 
there is a tendency for union demands to 
focus on the immediate present, and ap- 
parently to pay little attention to the long- 
run effects. One of the serious consequences 
that I see in this year's union demands is a 
serious threat to the small business firms. 
Unions are trying to force the hiring of an 
extra shift of workers by making overtime 
work extremely expensive. Yet many small 
firms which hire three or four or six or 
seven or eight union workers cannot afford 
to put on a second shift. From time to 
time, a little overtime work gives them the 
elasticity they need. But for the most part, 
many of them could not afford to hire even 
an extra worker. 

Another point comes up in consideration 
of job security: the point of severance pay. 
The printing trades in San Jose right now 
are asking for the building up of severance 
pay to the limit of a year’s wage per man. 
This request would require each firm deal- 
ing with the members of these unions to 
build up a severance pay fund—an achieve- 
ment few firms could accomplish in the com- 
petitive world in which they did business. 
But the absence of such a fund would leave 
a contingent labor lien against the com- 
pany, thus impairing its credit, and making 
any real business growth extremely difficult. 

Individual instances are many. The basic 
principle is that unions have still not 
learned that prosperity rests on production 
and productivity increases. Labor gets more 
when more is produced. And the more pro- 
duced, the more labor gets. Typically un- 
ions appear to feel that there is a limited 
amount of production and a limited amount 
of work, and to feel that their success is 
measured by the amount of this supposedly 
limited volume of work they get. As long 
as they continue to hold this view, they will 
handicap the growth of production and con- 
tribute toward the slowing of our entire 
economy. 

Unions have performed a great service to 
labor, and almost as great a service to man- 
agement and to capital. During the latter 
part of the 19th century, say from 1880 and 
on to the day of Henry Ford's $5 a day wage 
(in those days an amount adequate to buy 
a reasonable standard of living), the share 
of the social dividend drifting down to labor 
was small in terms of the needs of a working 
class family. If work was steady, workers 
were able to make do. But when there were 
frequent layoffs, the lot of the worker was 
meager. Such men as John R. Commons, 
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Carl Sandburg, Jack London, and Henry 
George took minority positions largely be- 
cause of their sympathy for the worker, 
rather than their conviction of a better 
method of social organization, They and a 
good many others stood against business, 
profits, and wealth primarily because they 
felt that the working class was unduly 
depressed. 

Since that day, the workers of the United 
States have fared better and better. Hours 
of work have dropped to a theoretical 40 a 
week—though many workers add to their 
basic wage by frequent overtime assignments 
at higher hourly rates. Working conditions 
haye improved. The heavier work is now 
done by mechanical power. Few laborers 
swing a pick or lift a No. 2 to put a ditch in, 
but instead a smaller number ride on ditch 
digging machines. And the wages of labor 
have risen steadily since the beginning of the 
century, This rise in wages has been not 
only in money wages, but in real income as 
well. Workers are getting more and more of 
the social dividend. Yi 

This general betterment can more realisti- 
cally be attributed to union pressure than 
to the wisdom of management. And union 
effort was greatly strengthened by the assist- 
ance of the Federal Government. When 
management had the upper hand, manage- 
ment held wages down and made little effort 
to improve working conditions, At present, 
with the continued support of Government, 
the larger unions have a power about on a 
par with that of management. As I write 
this, there seems some doubt concerning the 
railway brotherhoods’ attitude toward the 
current decision of the U.S, Supreme Court. 
There is talk of a strike against layoffs of.. 
men whose jobs have become obsolete. 

Just as it might be expected that coal 
miners, seeing the certain ending of coal 
mining in the strip-mining areas, would 
hunt for other work in other localities, it 
might also be expected that members of the 
railway brotherhoods would, as they saw the 
economic standing room of the railroads 
begin to diminish, start trying to find other 
kinds of work. Even if the workers were 
not in a position to appraise overall and 
long-range trends, officers of the brother- 
hoods have been. We have not yet an- 
swered the question of whether society 
should continue to provide working con- 
ditions and wages for industries or com- 
panies which have become economically 
obsolete. To an economist, the question is 
one which could hardly be answered in the 
affirmative. Yet those workers who have 
reached their middle years, never having 
considered the possibility of change, would 
probably answer “yes.” 

Over the years since the passage of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, we have been 
engaged in the attempt to improve on a 
price-regulated labor market. By dint of 
a succession of laws and administrative and 
commission decisions, we have attempted to 
introduce economic relationships which 
would not have developed under a com- 
pletely free enterprise economy. We are 
now finding that a little regulation requires 
a lot of regulation, and in the end, may 
not produce a viable set of relationships. 
Certainly, the workers of the United States 
cannot be supported by the rich because 
there are few rich, and their incomes would 
hardly be a drop in the bucket. If our 
society is to be divided into classes, the 
classes must be three: workers, annuitants, 
and the indigent. None of us lives on 
money—we all live on real wages, and real 
wages are the result of production. If we 
want to be ahead of where we are, we must 
look to increased production. 

WHAT ABOUT COMPULSORY ARBITRATION? 


A steady increase in comments on the 
need for compulsory arbitration suggests 
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that the present use of the strike by unions 
must be arousing public resentment. Com- 
Pulsory arbitration is advanced as an alter- 
Rate to the strike when labor and 

Ment cannot agree on the issues involved in 
collective bargaining. Certainly, the news- 
Paper strikes in New York City and in 
Cleveland are aggravated examples of what 
the public would like to avoid. Were we 
to have a strike which would tie up the 
rallroads for any prolonged period, we'd find 
economic costs of severe proportions. No 
One wins a strike nowadays. And if major 
Strikes are to continue to take place, some 
form of public coercion may be needed. 

But arbitration? Let's look at that possi- 
bility. I myself am a member of the panels 
Of arbitrators for the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and for the American 
Arbitration Association. I have done enough 
arbitration work to know what the process 
is like. An arbitrator is expected to compose 
& difference of opinion between two dispu- 
tants. In general, he should be asked to 
Compose a difference of opinion only in an 
area in which he is reasonably competent. If 
à dispute arises concerning the origin of an 
Old violin, we do not expect any passerby 
to be able to arbitrate the dispute. Nor if 
there is a difference of opinion concerning a 
medical diagnosis, we are not going to expect 
a nonmedically qualified arbitrator to be 
adequate, no matter how impartial he may 
be, nor no matter how much good will he 
May have for both participants in the 
argument. 

In industrial relations, arbitration around 
the meaning of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment is relatively easy. If a grievance arises 
Over a promotion, an impartial arbitrator 
must only attempt to understand what union 
and management meant by the wording 
in the agreement both signed, listen to the 
evidence presented before him, and attempt 
to decide whether the grievance is just within 
the terms of the bargaining agreement. 
There is no room for the arbitrator to exer- 
Cise his own value Judgments or prejudices. 
A professor or an attorney can arbitrate here. 

But if we appoint an arbitrator to decide 
Whether a company may institute a price 
increase, or whether a trade practice long 
accepted by management and labor shall be 
Suddenly terminated, or whether wages may 
be increased, we are going beyond the idea 
Of arbitration. The impartial man of good 
Will is asked, in such cases, regardless of 
Whether he has any special competence, to 
make a decision requiring considerable spe- 
cial knowledge—possibly requiring greater 
Competence than any one may have. He 
may come to making such decisions on the 
basis of his own system of value judgments 
or on the basis of his own whim or caprice, 

Suppose we pass legislation requiring 
Compulsory arbitration for disputes which 
cannot be settled without a prolonged 
Strike. Suppose the Issue of superfluous 
Workers (the term “featherbedding” suggests 
& point of view) on the railroads comes to 
be the cause of a dispute which cannot be 
Settled by the railroads and the brother- 
hoods. There is no universally accepted 
Principle by which the basic issue can be 
resolved. Fundamentally, we have two con- 
flicting philosophies: (1) That management 
should not have to pay for work that is not 
essential, or that is not constructive; (2) 
that workers have a right to their jobs, and 
should be discharged only for due and just 
Cause, Because there is no abstract princi- 
ple of justice which ts both universally ac- 
Cepted and applicable, an arbitrator will be 
influenced in his judgment by which of 
these two conflicting philosophies is the 
more compatible to him. 

Essentially it is the duty of management 
and labor to work out their settlements 
Without serious conflict with the public in- 
terest. This duty cannot easily be shifted 
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by compulsory arbitration or by any other 
method of Arbi- 
tration may interpret, but it must not try 
to take the place of collective bargaining. 
If strikes are going to interfere serious! 
with the public interest, then we must re- 
consider our entire portfolio of labor legis- 
lation. The functions of labor organizations 
have changed over the years. The scope 
and authority of management has changed. 
Our labor legislation was written at a time 
when labor organizations needed help, and 
management needed restraint. Year by year 
these two conditions seem to be changing. 
THE TAX CUT AND TAX REFORM 


As we might have expected, our tax legis- 
lation appears to have become partisan and 
political, and to haye moved out of the 
sphere of economic analysis. Had the Con- 
gress, when it assembled, agreed on a sub- 
stantial tax cut, and agreed that it should 
be immediately applicable, there would have 
been a shock value which would probably 
have brought about a marked spurt in re- 
tall trade. But the idea of a tax cut as an 
immediate palliative has now given way to a 
balancing of the desirability of a more 
leisurely tax cut, and of a measure of tax 
reform. 

Certainly we need tax reform. Our present 
Federal income tax structure is the work 
of no legislator or no Congress, but is 
something like the moraine of a score of 
Congresses. It is a patch-upon-patchwork of 
compromises and appeasements of special 
interests and pressure groups, Underlying 
it is a punitive motive harking back to the 
mood of the Populists and William Jennings 
Bryan. 

The first requirement of a tax system is 
that it should raise as much money as is 
necessary to conduct the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment. The second requirement is that it 
should not hamper industrial activity, but 
rather, make it possible to maintain a steady 
and desirable rate of economic growth. The 
undue reliance on a progressive income tax 
in a nation in which incomes have had 
some degree of leveling already suggests that 
the progressive steps of the tax rates are 
punitive but not rewarding to the tax col- 
lector. 

Altogether too much of our business activ- 
ity is conditioned on the attempt to mini- 
mize the tax bite. When progressive taxes 
make high incomes and large rates of profit 
relatively fruitless, I suppose it is inevitable 
that lawful tax minimization becomes an 
obsession of businessmen. And I suspect the 
decisions made for this purpose are not the 
ones which might increase our rate of éco- 
nomic growth to the maximum. 

The constant stress on tax relief solely at 
the lower end of the income distribution 
suggests a strange forgetfulness of the im- 
portance of business activity. Many of the 
professional liberals assume that business 
will be carried on under all conditions of 
profit or deficit. Actually, business activity, 
as a form of private enterprise, can be car- 
ried on only as long as the revenues brought 
in by the sale of the goods or services pro- 
duced will pay for the continued application 
of the factors of production. Land, labor, all 
capital goods (including not only machines 
and equipment used within the plant or fac- 
tory, but also transportation and materials 
handig equipment used to complete the 
delivery of the goods or services to the point 
of consumption, management services, and 
working capital and credit to arrange for 
the flow of raw materials, the holding of in- 
ventories as needed to assure even flows of 
production and marketing, must be provided 
by the revenue. Particularly in a long-term 
rising price level, it is difficult to obtain 
funds for replenishment of assets which 
wear out.. Machine tools, trucks, freight cars, 
and a wide range of similar items can legally 
be depreciated only on the basis of original 
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cost. A railroad which finally has to replace 
a freight car—in service for possibly 20 or 25 
years, may have saved up from its deprecia- 
tion allowance the full original purchase 
price, only to find that an equivalent car 
cost about three times what the car to be re- 
Placed cost. More and more we find that 
what we used to consider profits, the sums 
left over for the owners of the business, are 
necessary to supply a continual reinvest- 
ment fund. Owners have, over the last 25 
or 35 years, received a decreasing percentage 
of the output of the firms they own. The 
entire volume of dividends and interest dis- 


period of years, the share of the output of 
business going to nonmanagerial and non- 
supervisory workers has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

The profits of business are widely mis- 
understood. Most of the food firms do 
business on net profits of from one-half of 
1 percent of sales to up to 2 percent 
of sales. Only a small part of 
business earns as profits as much as 5 per- 
cent of sales, before taxes. 

When the liberals mount an attack on 
business asking that business accept larger 
financial responsibilities and accept larger 
costs, and hold prices at the same level, they 


to accept such responsibilities. 

And if major Increases in wages and other 
costs are to be made from other than the 
revenues of business, then they must be 
made from the revenues of government 
which we expect will be derived directly or 
indirectly from the revenues of business. As 
rich as our economy is, it is not permanently 
able to support consequential payments not 


Somehow, we must learn to live without 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

From Baltazar Gracian'’s Art of Success” 
(translation by Lockley): “Do not love or 
hate forever. Confide in today’s friends as 
though you know that they would be tomor- 
row's enemies, and enemies of the worst kind. 
This -reversal often happens in reality, so 
let your caution guard against it. You do 
not have to give arms to deserters from 
friendship—that they may fight you better. 
On the other hand, when enemies leave the 
door open for reconciliation, the reconcilia- 
tion is the more secure, particularly if it has 
come through gallantry. 
often yesterday's vengeance, 
that we have done serves to cloud our present 
contempt.” 


Col. Charles H. Mackoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, March 21 
marked the retirement of Col. Charles 
H. Mackoff, commandant of the Spo- 
kane, Wash. 624lst Army Reserve 
School. Colonel Mackoff completed 33 
years of military service, and during that 
time, compiled a most distinguished rec- 
ord, We who serve in the Congress give 
consideration to the spending of billions 
of dollars for military equipment. But 
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time has proven that it still takes well 
trained, dedicated men such as Colonel 
Mackoff to provide the know-how to 
make these weapons truly effective as a 
deterrent to armed conflict. 

The members of the Spokane chapter 
of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States think so highly of Col- 
onel Mackoff that they urged the na- 
tional headquarters of their association 
to issue a citation to him in honor of 
the completion of his military service. 
The national headquarters responded to 
this request by issuing this citation. 

The following is a brief biography of 
Colonel Mackoff, and I am confident my 
colleagues will join me in saying to this 
distinguished American thanks for a job 
well done. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or COL., CHARLES H. 
Mackorr 

Colonel Mackoff entered military service 
as an enlisted man with the 1618s8t Infantry 
Regiment, Washington Army National Guard, 
in February 1929. He remained active until 
the start of World War II when he was in- 
ducted into Federal service with the 161st 
Infantry as a first lieutenant In September 
1940. After graduating from the infantry 
school battalion, company and staff officers 
course in 1941 he saw service in Guadal- 
canal where he was awarded the Bronze 
Star (combat). He graduated from the 
Command and General Staff College Infan- 
try Course No, 19 in August 1944, and served 
as an instructor at the U.S.C. & G.S. College 
from August 1944 to December 1945. He 
was separated in December 1945 in the grade 
of colonel, 

Colonel Mackoff resumed his Reserve ac- 
tivities in 1947 and served as an instructor 
in the C. & G.S.C. SAC course from April 1949 
to September 1951. On October 1, 1951, he 
became the first commandant of the newly 
established Spokane Army Reserve School 
which assignment he has held continuously 
since that date. 

Under Colonel Mackoff's leadership the 
Spokane USAR school has attained 15 supe- 
rior general inspection ratings during the 11- 
year period. The school headquarters under 
his command conducted annual active duty 
training for the transportation school for 5 
years and the infantry and artillery schools 
for 6 Colonel Mackoff's civic activities 
include the 1958 presidency of the Spokane 
chapter, ROA. In 1957 he served as com- 
mander of the Spokane chapter, Military Or- 
der of the World Wars. 

Under Colonel Mackoff’s leadership the 
6241st USAR school won the first certificate 
awarded by national headquarters to a 
USAR school for 100 percent ROA member- 
ship of both the staff and faculty and the 
student detachment in March, 1956. 


Opportunities in Biomedical Engineering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was recently privileged to address a con- 
ference sponsored by Northwestern Uni- 
versity Bio-Medical Engineering Re- 
search Center in Chicago, II. North- 
western University has participated in a 
program of the National Institutes of 
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Health relating to the cooperation be- 
tween medicine, biology, and engineer- 
ing. The bio-medical engineering re- 
search center is the first project of its 
kind in the Nation. It brings together 
in harmony and teamwork the disciplines 
of medicine, biology, and engineering as 
a new development in the healing arts. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPPORTUNITIES IN BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 
FoR CHICAGO AREA INDUSTRY 
AN OPENING ABSTRACT 


As this audience is aware, for a number of 
years, I have been recommending: improved 
abstracting of scientific information. 

Let’s start right off, therefore, with an 
“abstract” of the principal points which will 
be submitted to you this evening. They 
are: 

No. 1. We are at just the dawn of a dra- 
matic era of biomedical engineering. 

medicine, alone, has hardly be- 
gun to yield its fantastic potential for us 
earthbound civilians. 

No, 2. In this era, to move ahead, as 
rapidly as posible, will require: 

Advancement of the state-of-the-art in 
many individual disciplines. 

The teamwork of all interested disciplines. 

Here, I refer to the individual and com- 
bined efforts of medical science, the physical 
and engineering sciences, agencies of the 
U.S. Government, the universities of our 
land, particularly their colleges of engineer- 
ing, schools of medicine, and teaching hos- 
pitals, private American industry, and pro- 
fessional and trade organizations. 

Each has an ded role to play. Each 
must function at its highest level of efi- 
ciency. 

I shall concentrate as I know you would 
wish, on what the Federal Government 
should be doing with you and on what you 
can do in conjunction with it. 

No. 3. The path ahead—rewarding as it is 
and will ultimately be—will not be easy, 
scientifically, technically, or, indeed, finan- 
cially. Optimism is necessary, but so is 
realism as to the practical obstacles ahead. 

Now, let's turn to each of these phases in 
turn. 

THE VAST OPPORTUNITIES 

I have had 5 years of contacts and corre- 
spondence with biomedical engineers in the 
United States and throughout the world. 
What they have said and written confirms 
in my judgment this fact: Biomedical engi- 
neering offers some of the most profound 
opportunities for human service to be found 
anywhere in health science. 

Biomedical engineering offers, too, some of 
the most inspiring opportunities for the 
American economic system to demonstrate 
further: 

Its sense of public service. 

Its creativity and efficiency. 

Its awareness that there is profit to be 
made in leading the world in meeting to- 
morrow's needs with tomorrow's answers. 

American industry is moving rapidly ahead 
into thé automation era. Industry knows 
that systems engineering is the key to that 


crux of tomorrow’s health services, tomor- 
row’s hospitals, tomorrow’s laboratory re- 
search into organ systems. 

Biomedical engineering, moreover, offers 
particular opportunities for us of the Mid- 
west and the upper Midwest, provided we 
aggressively grasp these opportunities. 

For a layman who still marvels at the 
miracle of flight, what is being done in elec- 
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tronics today seems incredible: Miniatur- 
ized instrumentation—radio “pills” devised 
many years ago to relay information from 
inside the human body—successful cardiac 
pacemakers—heart-lung bypass machines— 
the almost unbelievable range of existent 
uses of ultrasound and infrared among other 
elements of the electromagnetic spectrum. 

And more marvels, further applications 
are on the way: 

The development of physiological monitor- 
ing systems, particularly for intensive post- 
operative patient care in the Nation's hospi- 
tals. 

The development of electronic instrumen- 
tation which may one day enable the blind 
to “see,” the deaf to “hear,” as already the 
mute are being enabled to “speak.” 

The development and refinement of ad- 
ditional artificial internal and external or- 
gans, to replace diseased or amputated 
organs. 

The simulation of biological phenomena 
by analog computers, leading to increased 
understanding of the nature of living proc- 
esses. 

Specifically, the development of bold new 
systems concepts for understanding of that 
most fantastic of all instruments—the hu- 
man brain—how it learns, how it remembers, 
how it thinks, how it sleeps. 

The use of digital computers for the mass 
input. evaluation, output of 
biomedical data of unheard of complexity— 
about a single individual or a million or 10 
million individuals, 

And other applications, too numerous to 
even highlight. 

TEAMWORK NECESSARY 


Yesterday's achievements of this type have 
taken sweat and some tears; and so will 
tomorrow's. 

Never before have individual scientific dis- 
ciplines been called upon to develop faster 
and to collaborate more closely with other 
disciplines. 

The Ph. D. and the M.D., the biophysicist 
and the biochemist, the electrical engineer 
and the neurosurgeon—these and a vast 
number of other types of teams will be com- 
municating with one another, working with 
one another as never before. 

Traditional compartments between disci- 
plines have now been shattered by inter- 
disciplinary breakthroughs. 

Telemetering developments, alone, from 
orbiting space satellites and man-to-the- 
moon rockets have altered and will revolu- 
tionize old sciences and engineering. 

THE TASKS OF MANY ORGANIZATIONS 


It behooves every discipline, every organi- 
zation, every industry, to appraise its past, 
present, and future role. 

Medical science, in particular, will have to 
revise both its undergraduate and postgrad- 
uate medical education. 

The physical sciences and engineering will 
have to improve their curriculums. And 
they, like the life sciences, will have to in- 
crease the numbers of their future special- 
ists, as well as their generalists. 

Business, trade, professional, and other 
not-for-profit organizations must reexamine 
their present services in terms of tomorrow's 
needs. 

Fortunately, there is abundant indication 
that this is being done, particularly by pro- 
fessional groups. 

I need only cite the forward-looking plans 
of, to cite but three groups: the Engineering 
Joint Council Research Committee; the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers and its long- 
established Professional Group on Medical 
Electronics; and the work by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Medical Electronics, 
among others in this category, and the work 
of the Foundation for Medical Technology in 
other not-for-profit areas. 
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In all of this concurrent effort, the Fed- 
eral Government has special obligations. 


FOUR TASKS OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


No one need be reminded in detall that 
your Government is spending in the order 
of $14.7 billion a year for research, develop- 
Ment, testing, and evaluation. 

The overwhelming proportion of that total 
($7.4 billion) is, of course, for military ob- 
jectives, with civilian space, nuclear energy, 
and medical activities the three largest com- 
Ponents thereafter. 

Let me submit four tasks of the Federal 
agencies, as I see them, in this area: 

1. To act in concert with one another 30 
as to expedite the progress of biomedical 
engineering: 

We need more interagency planning on 

cal engineering, and more inter- 
agency funding of projects of common in- 
terests, more interagency consistency in 
fellowship and other education programs. 

NASA, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Defense, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the National Science Foun- 
dation, and the Federal Aviation Agency are 
pad beginning to realize common program- 


NO EASY AUTOMATIC “SPIN OFF” FROM SPACE 
SCIENCE 


2. The Federal agencies must act further 
to help convert military and space science 
and technology into civilian technology. 
There was a day when some folks assumed a 
“spin off” of civilian byproducts would oc- 
Cur automatically. 

Fortunately, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is now more realistic. 
It is aware that miracles of adaptation 
Of space devices to users—here on earth 
are not going to occur by themselves. An 
aggressive, grassroots effort to assist univer- 
Sities and private industry in civilian-type 
application is essential. 

President Kennedy has, as you know, 
soundly proposed a Federal Engineering Èx- 
tension Service. Such a Service would en- 
able the great colleges of engineering of our 
land to serve as local packagers of infor- 
mation so as to meet the special needs of 
local industry. Engineering colleges should 
then, in effect, parallel the magnificent job 
Which has been done down through the 
years, by colleges of agricultures. By means 
Of the vast county agent system, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the land-grant 
Colleges have revolutionized American farm- 
ing and made its productivity the envy of 
the world. Similarly, any company in the 
Chicago area, or in any other area, should 
be able to get the benefit of the counsel of 
its en schools, They, in turn, 
should be able to draw upon the sum total 
of federally sponsored information, and, to 
the extent feasible (without impairing 
Proprietary rights) of privately sponsored in- 
formation. 


3. Information and communication are, in 
my judgment, the key. 

There is no single greater task, as I see it, 
than for each Federal agency to put its in- 
formation and communication house in or- 
der and for all Federal agencies to put their 
Mutual Federal information house in order. 

In this way, you in Evanston and your 
Counterparts anywhere in the 50 States 
should be able to learn promptly, easily, 
about anything and everything (not classi- 
fied for military reasons) which you have 
Paid as taxpayers. 

Right now, there may be as many as 
150,000 federally supported research and de- 
velopment tasks underway. Perhaps one- 


Sixth of them are in electronics alone. 
You're paying the bill for these jects. 
You personally should be able to into 


the vast bank of information about nonclas- 
sified projects, present and past. 

In my view, a scientist or an engineer 
(whether at Northwestern University or any 
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private company) should be able, by tele- 
phone, by letter, by telegram, by visit, to 
draw upon an automated network of feder- 
ally sponsored information resources in 
every region of our country. 

In the same manner, when you and I make 
a telephone call from Chicago or Evanston 
(or anywhere else in the United States), we 
tap into a system of local, regional, national, 
and international switchboards. Most of the 
switching of our signals, from our house, 
office, or laboratory, to a person 1 mile or 
3,000 miles away, is done automatically and 
in a matter of seconds or minutes. 

The day should not be long distant when, 
in a similar manner, any individual can 
receive swiftly signals from the scientific 
repositories of the earth. He may want to 
receive these signals by ear, or by sight; 
eg. through a print-out from the world’s 
„pool“ of library and other information 
centers, or to have the information magni- 
fied from microfilm or microform, displayed 
visually on a TV-ike console at his desk. 

If that sounds “Buck Rogerish,” I can as- 
sure you that the makings of this system 
are actually already in existence—in bits 
and pieces. 

DON’T BE BASHFUL ABOUT YOUR INFORMATION 
NEEDS 


You of the world of university and indus- 
tary have a right to expect that your Govern- 
ment will serve you. 

Do not hesitate to acquaint Federal agen- 
cies with your specific information needs. 
Tell them what you want and the way you 
want it. Don't be bashful. 

I have found that, for too long, even our 
leading private citizens and companies have 
tended to resign themselves to poor Fed- 
eral information service. The information 
that they wanted came in too slowly, or 
they were flooded with irrelevant informa- 
tion which was totally useless in terms of 
their particular request, 

Sometimes the poor service was relatively 
unavoidable because Federal service was 
underfinanced and undermanned. But now 
there is no excuse for any agency’s failing to 
provide taxpayers with information which 
you need and want and which is useful to 
our free enterprise system and to the service 
of human health. 

Last September the subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, held a 5-hour hearing, 
at which representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget and of every single major science 
agency in the U.S. Government testified. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and enlight- 
ening testimony was that given by the able 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell Gil- 
patric. 

Mr. Gilpatric readily conceded that the 
Defense Department has not begun to per- 
form the information service which our sub- 
committee has long urged upon it. 

He to improve the management 
of Defense information. He has been true to 
his word. In the last 5 months, there has 
been a whirlwind series of actions within 
the Defense Department and within what 
has heretofore been known as the Armed 
Services Technical Information Agency in 
particular. My hope is that out of these ac- 
tions and out of the new Defense Documen- 
tation Center will come the first systematic 
Management and dissemination of Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Advance Research 
Agency information. 

Following ‘our hearing, there has been 
vigorous followthrough from the President's 
Office of Science and Technology. Two land- 
mark reports have just emerged from the 
President's Science Advisory Committee—one 
from its Panel on Information, one from its 
Panel of Life Sciences. Both reports pro- 
vide valuable impetus to biomedical in- 
formation advances, 
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OUR REGIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have considered national efforts and 
studies. Now, what of the needs of the 
Midwest? 

Here is a fourth phase of Federal obliga- 
tion, but it is also a phase involving our 
own responsibility. 

You are probably familiar with the fact 
that for some time now, I have been taking 
steps to help correct what I regard as a 
very disturbing imbalance in the geographic 
distribution of Federal contracts for research 
and development, 

The Midwest and the upper Midwest have 
been getting the “short end of the stick” 
not deliberately, but because of a combina- 
tion of nondeliberate, nonplanned develop- 
ments. Government decision after govern- 
ment decislon—apparently unrelated—have 
created a condition in which nearly half 
of all the defense procurement is on the 
west coast, and another fifth on the east 
coast. 

These areas have earned much of this sup- 
port, in part through their superb graduate 
centers in research and technology. They 
were in early, and they are reaping the fruits 
of early labors, 

But they have no monopoly or near-mo- 
nopoly in industrial or university skill— 
far from it. 

It is not just a matter of regional pride 
when I point to the magnificent untapped 
talents and know-how in our own region. 
It is in the natural interest to orchestrate 
the human resources of the Midwest with 
those of the west and east coasts. 

We of the Midwest have some of the great- 
est medical resources in the world. We 
have some of the finest engineering and in- 
dustrial resources. 

The harmonious marriage of midwest en- 
gineering, industry, and medical resources 
is essential. 

The talent and know-how of all three 
must be refined, polished, sharpened and 
matched to tomorrow's Federal and private 
requirements. = 


UPGRADING SKILL THROUGH EDUCATION 


Everyone in this audience must be on the 
alert to learn what our citizens and what 
Uncle Sam will need and want, and to 
upgrade our ability to fulfill those needs 
and wants. 

Excellence in education—undergraduate 
and postgraduate—is the indispensable 
foundation for upgrading our regional skills. 

And that is, of course, precisely what: 
Northwestern University’s magnificent bio- 
medical engineering research center will 
offer. 

The world will “beat a path” to North- 
western’s “door,” because Northwestern 18 
determined to “beat a path” to frontiers of 
man's knowledge. 

Meanwhile, I welcome the recent estab- 
lishment in Bloomington, Ind., of the Aero- 
space Research Application Center, partially 
supported by NASA, but having strong pri- 
vate support, as well, I note, too, that Mid- 
west Research Institute at Kansas City in 
a recent pilot project found around 50 com- 
mercial applications for space technology. 
But this is only the beginning of what we 
of the Midwest must do to identify oppor- 
tunities and equip ourselves to fulfill them. 

ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 

And, now, a word of caution. I have men- 
tioned the potential profits from this vast 
new field. 

Make no mistake. There are potential 
losses, as well, in endeavoring to serve both 
the Federal and the private market. 

The files of our subcommittee contain 
letters from many electronic and other com- 
panies, telling of their difficulties in selling 
more than a few prototype models of their 
most advanced instrumentation. 

The American M.D. and the American hos- 
pital are not the easiest customers to sell; 
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nor should they be. Where human life is 
involved, every effort has to be made to mini- 
mize avoidable risk when new techniques or 
instruments are proposed. Inevitably, mod- 
ern science will prove cautious about in- 
stalling new devices until there has been 
careful basic and applied research and ade- 
quate clinical trial. This takes time, money, 
skill, and standards. 

We must always carefully balance our zeal 
for the new with respect for the old. We 
must always respect the right of the M.D. to 
demand the most solid scientific proof of the 
safety and efficiency of new instrumentation. 

There are over 6,500 hospitals in our Na- 
tion. Potentially, they offer a great economic 
market, but in actuality, the hospitals of our 
country have some of the severest financial 
problems of any community institutions. 
Selling new instrumentation to them in large 
quantities has proven an enormously dificult 
task for even the largest, best established 
electronic and other companies. 

And so, although I am happy to speak 
of the promise ahead, I do also want to 
sound this note of realism. 

Industry will need its most careful mar- 
keting surveys, maximum engineering efi- 
ciency, and great patience and perseverance, 
if it is to serve this unusual and difficult 
market. 

But always remember, 
worth 

The Federal Government can and should 
help you, insofar as possible. 

But each of you must also shoulder your 
own burdens. 


it is a market 


CONCLUSION 

An old Chinese proverb reads that “If 
every man would sweep in front of his own 
doorstep, the world would soon be clean.” 
Tes, we are all enlisted in the struggle to 
cleanse the world of disease and disability. 
The world indeed, stands on the threshhold 
of a new day in diagnostic, preventive, cur- 
ative, and restorative medicine. 

I know that this great intellectual com- 
munity of the Chicago area has a tremen- 
dous part to play in the fashioning of that 
new day. 


Johannesen Triumpks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
NN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Grant 
Johannesen, a distinguished citizen and 
artist from Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
recently made a major contribution in 
communicating the spirit of good will 
and achievement of the American people 
to the people of Communist Russia. 

The following account of Mr. Johanne- 
sen’s concert at the Tchaikovsky Con- 
servatory in Moscow is testimony of his 

artistry. It is heartwarm- 
ing evidence that communication to peo- 
ple is possible despite the inhibitions 
established by an adverse government: 
JOHANNESEN TRIUMPHS—ANOTHER U.S. 
Pranist Wows THEM IN Moscow 
(By David Miller) 

Moscow.—A wildly cheering audience re- 
fused to let American pianist Grant Johan- 
nesen leave the Tchaiko' 


wsky Conservatory 
last night in one of the greatest triumphs 


ever scored by a visiting artist. 
Mr, Johannesen, a 40-year-old native of 
Salt Lake City, played encores lasting nearly 
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45 minutes before the house lights were 
turned off and workmen rolled the piano 
from the stage. 


Moscow LOVES YOU 


Even then the audience demanded on 
Only gradually did they disperse. Back- 
stage, a woman said in broken English: 

“The Moscow public loves you. Come to 
Moscow again, and if you see Van Cliburn 
please remember me to him.“ 

In 1958, 23-year-old Van Cliburn, little 
known outside music circles, was skyrock- 
eted into international fame when he won 
top honors at the Tchaikovsky International 
Festival in Moscow and received a congratu- 
latory bear hug from Premier Khrushchev. 

Mr. Johanneson, described by Moscow 
critics as “incredible,” said he was over- 
whelmed by the audience's response. 


“What a wonderful public you have.“ he 


said backstage. “I didn't expect such 2 
warm reaction. It exceeded everything I 
expected.” 


Opening a 3-week tour of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Johannesen stunned the audience with 
Virgil Thomson’s “Ragtime,” after a pro- 
gram that included Mozart, Beethoven, 
Pranck, Schuman and Prokofiev. 

He was called back for four curtain calls 
after the first end of the program and three 
times after the second half, he Bog ier 
with six encores. 

Mr. Johannesen, who made his debut in 
New York in 1944, has played with virtually 
every major American orchestra, including 
the New York Philharmonic, the Boston 
Symphony, the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He has traveled 
and performed widely in Europe, but last 
night's performance marked his first in the 
Soviet Union, 


Grave Injustice Done Girl Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 5, 
1963, in the Manchester Union Leader 
appeared an editorial signed by Publisher 
William Loeb referring to a syndicated 
column written under the title of “Count 
Marco” and published originally by the 
San Francisco Chronicle. This column 
was republished by the Boston Herald 
on March 14, 1963. 

The Count Marco column is subject to 
serious criticism for its insinuations and 
unfair allegations about the Girl Scouts 
of America. The scouting movement in 
America with both boys and girls is, with 
our churches, one of the greatest known 
deterrents to juvenile delinquency. For 
a columnist to belittle and deride the 
efforts of the Girl Scouts is most unfair 
and objectionable. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that a great injus- 
tice has been done to the Girl Scouts 
of America and wish to include in my 
remarks the full text of the editorial 
as published by the Manchester Union 
Leader: 

GRAVE INJUSTICE DONE GIRL Scouts “ 

It seems the calendar which, this year, the 
Girl Scouts are selling from door to door— 
in order to raise money for this fine organi- 
zation—is claimed to be inaccurate because 
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Easter is supposedly set for April 21 instead 
of April 14. 

Actually, looking at the Girl Scouts cal- 
endar, we think it is not inaccurate, since it 
has the word “Easter” definitely within the 
bracket with the figure "14," and Palm Sun- 
day within the figure 7.“ 

At any rate, this very small matter brought 
down on the heads of the Girl Scouts one of 
the most vicious attacks imagifable. This 
was written under the title “Count Marco,” 
a columnist syndicated by the very brittie 
and sophisticated San Francisco Chronicle. 
This column was republished by the Boston 
Herald on Thursday, March 14. To give you 
a little idea of how vicious this attack was 
we will quote just a few parts of this column. 

For the moment the little things in basic 
green with badges. have given up peddling 
cookies on street corners and are now out 
on a door-to-door kick peddling calendars 
that don’t even know what day it is. 

“I imagine that for this little 50-cent 
sleight-of-hand shuffle the Girl Scouts get 
the P. T. Barnum Merit Badge for learning 
a valuable lesson, Theres a sucker born 
every minute.“ 

Again the column says: “I leafed through 
my copy of the Girl Scouts Handbook, look- 
ing in the index for Honor.“ I note that 
there is a big jump from ‘Homemaking’ to 
‘Horsewoman’ with no ‘Honor’ in between.” 

At another point the columnist says: Ah. 
from such little swindles big swindles grow, 
and from little G-girls It’s not too far to 
jump to big B-girls.” (Standing, of course. 
for bar-girls of uncertain virtue.) 

Such an attack made on the Giri Scouts Is 
outrageous. For any newspaper to syndicate 
such a column, and then for any other news- 
paper to reprint it, is, of course, the height 
of journalistic irresponsibility. 

It seems that quite a few people wrote to 
the Boston Herald complaining about this. 

The Herald answered by way of an editorial 
in which it very piously stated: “Since Count 
Marco has a national following, what he says 
is mews, and he appears in the Herald for 
that reason. We do not undertake to censor 
him any more than we would censor the off- 
beat comments of some public figure like 
Cassius Clay.“ 

Such hypocrisy. 

The Herald doesn't seem to have any 
trouble leaving out important columns with 
which it disagrees. Recently a Holmes Alex- 
ander column dealing with Arthur Krock’s 
comments on “news management” was no- 
where to be found by this writer anywhere in 
the Herald, although Holmes Alexander ap- 
pears almost dally in the Herald. In the 
same way, it could have dropped the Marco 
column if it didn’t approve of the sentiments 
therein. 

The whole business looks like another at- 
tack by those oh-so-sophisticated people who 
don't believe in the simple virtues taught to 
the Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts. 

This newspaper wishes the Girl Scouts ey- 
ery success. They have been maligned and 
attacked unfairly and unjustly and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, indecently. 

Any newspaper which uses a phrase in 
relation to Girl Scouts as follows from 
little G-girls it's not too far a jump to big 
B-girls”—should have its publisher's mouth 
washed out with good strong laundry soap. 

WILLIAM LOEB, 
Publisher. 


[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 14, 1963] 
7 FUTURE LITTLE FRAUDS 


Easter is going to be a little late next year— 
that is if the little misguided girl guides in 
some cities have anything to do with it. For 
the moment the little things in basic green 
with badges have given up peddling cookies 
on street corners and are now out on a door- 
to-door kick peddling calendars that don't 
even know what day it is. 
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I imagine that for this little 50-cent 
slelght-of-hand shuffle the Girl Scouts get the 
P. T. Barnum Merit Badge for learning a val- 
Uable lesson, There's a sucker born every 
minute.” 

According to a press release, “Brownie, 
Intermediate, and Senior Girl Scouts will sell 
the 1963 Girl Scout calendars door to door in 
their neighborhoods. 

Under the heading, “Slight Error,” it says, 
“Easter will be a week later this year accord- 
ing to the calendar. Inadvertently Easter 
Sunday and the other related days were 
all printed a week late in the new calendar. 
Each calendar will contain an insert noting 
the correct dates. 

I leafed through my copy of the Girl 
Scouts Handbook, looking in the index for 
“honor.” I note that there is a big jump 
from “homemaking” to horsewoman,“ with 
no “honor” in between. 

Here is an organization purporting to 
teach young girls that perfection is some- 
thing to be sought after. Yet this same 
organization sends these poor young things 
out to unload something that is far from 
Perfect. It's tantamount to selling matches 
without sulfur and, when asked how they 
can be lighted, slipping a correction note 
to the buyer that reads, “Rub two of them 
together.” 

Ah, from such little swindles big swindles 
grow, and from little G-girls it’s not too far 
& jump to big B-girls. 

Never permit your daughters to sell door 
to door. They learn nothing of value except 
Perhaps to see how awful some American 
women look during the day. 

If an organization is so poor that it must 
unload shoddy merchandise through the 
hands of your offspring, it is not the kind of 
organization to which they should belong. 

Better they should be in the kitchen, learn- 
ing to bake bread and cookies—for home 
consumption, not door-to-door sale, 


British Paper Criticizes United States— 
Panama Policy Rapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it often 
occurs in matters of foreign policy that 
«people in distant countries, fully alert 
to their own interests, see a certain issue 
more clearly than the nations directly 
concerned with it. : 
This applies particularly to maritime 


states, whose vessels transit the Panama - 


Canal, notably Great Britain, one of the 
signatories of the 1901 Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, which recognized the exclusive 
right of the United States to construct 
and manage a ship canal across the 
American isthmus. 

A recent article in the Times of Lon- 
don, quoted in the Miami Herald of 
March 14, 1963, emphasizes that the 
United States lacks a firm policy in deal- 
ing with Panama and deplores the con- 
tinuing series of concessions by our 
country as the only response to increas- 
ing Panamanian clamor. 


The news story follows: 
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[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Mar. 14, 
1963] 
BRITISH PAPER Criticizes UNITED STATES— 
PANAMA Polar RAPPED 

Lonpon.—The Times of London said the 
United States apparently Jacks a firm policy 
in its dealings with Panama over the Canal 
Zone. 

The Times said Panama needed help in im- 
proving its underdeveloped economy, but 
added that it is doubtful if any of the con- 
cessions currently being demanded “would 
be of any benefit to the economy, let alone 
the poverty-stricken campesinos. 
policy and this apparently the United States 
lacks in its dealings with Panama. A firmer 
policy, defining in more precise terms exactly 
what the United States is prepared to 
grant would command more re- 
spect * * * than a continuing series of con- 
cessions granted only in response to growing 
Panamanian clamor,” the article concluded, 


Statement of SBA Administrator Horne 
on President’s Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, John E. 
Horne, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, has recently pre- 
sented testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the effect of 
the President’s proposed tax program on 
the small business segment of our econ- 
omy. : 

Mr. Horne's statement is one of the 
clearest and most persuasive statements 
in support of the President’s tax pro- 
posals which I have seen. 

Mr. Horne points out that the small 
business community has a very special 
stake in the proposed tax reduction and 
revision program. Part of this stems 
from the fact that small firms have 
typically been unable to obtain adequate 
equity financing. They, therefore, must 
use other sources for financing. The 
importance of tax reduction, which 
would result in increasing funds avail- 
able for small business reinvestment 
purposes cannot be overstated, the Ad- 
ministrator testified. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include Administrator Horne’s 
statement in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E. HORNE, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE 
oF REPRESENTATIVES, ON THE PRESIDENT'S 
Tax PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION 

I welcome this opportunity to submit to 
the committee the views of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration on the President's tax 


program. I strongly urge that this program 
be adopted. 

The 4.5 million concerns comprising the 
small business sector of the economy con- 
stitute 95 percent of all American business 
firms. Quite obviously, they, and the 30 
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Million people for whom they provide gain- 
ful occupation, have a vital interest in the 
President's tax recommendations. 

I have devoted much of the past 15 years 
in both the executive and legislative 
branches to dealing with problems of the 
smaller firm. During that time I have been 
concerned with the inhibiting effect of our 
tax system upon the welfare and growth of 
small business, I am aware that during 
these years, Members of Congress of both 
parties have advocated certain of the pro- 
posals now incorporated in the President's 
program. 

As Administrator of the Federal agency 
which Congress has directed to “aid, coun- 
sel, assist and protect * * * the interests 
of small business,” I am gratified that the 
President’s tax message contains proposals 
addressed to the “special tax problems of 
small business.“ 

This concern with the smaller firm's 
tax problems, while especially notable in the 
proposed tax reductions, is apparent 
throughout the program. Even revenue 
producing proposals, which at first impres- 
sion seem to affect small concerns adversely, 
frequently contain provisions to limit the 
impact on such firms. Indeed, a number of | 
the revisions would work to the 
direct benefit of the small concern. 

In his message, the President noted that 
his tax recommendations would “give par- 
ticular encouragement to small business.” 
This is not to say that only small concerns 
would benefit under e President’s pro- 
gram. For small business operates within 
the framework of our economy—not inde- 
pendently of it. Small concerns, like firms 
of all sizes, can only prosper and grow in a 
climate conducive to economic opportunity. 
A national tax policy that helps provide 
such a climate will serve the needs of small 
as well as large enterprises. 

But national tax policies, to be meaning- 
ful for small business, must take account 
of the inherent differences between small 
and large business. These differences have 
been acknowledged by the Congress in other 
areas of business activity. Indeed, competi- 
tive disadvantages and the difficulties of 
small firms in obtaining adequate financing 
and procurement opportunities gave rise to 
creation by the Congress of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The full recognition 
of these differences in every area of the pro- 
prosed program gives added validity to the 
President's tax proposals. 

Since detailed explanations of these pro- 
posals have already been presented to the 
Committee, I shall confine my remarks to 
those parts of the President's proposals that 
are of special interest to the smaller firm. 
Before doing so, I should like to discuss the 
current economic setting and its relation to 
the President's program—also with special 
emphasis on small business, 

THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY AND SMALL 

BUSINESS 


Our industries are today turning out more 
goods than ever before. Employment is at 
a high level. In the past 2 years, personal 
income and consumer after-tax income have 
risen—and with virtually no erosion in the 
value of the dollar. 

The small business community has bene- 
fited from these improved economic condi- 
tions. New incorporations—largely small 
business—have increased. Business fal- 
ures, after a sharp rise in 1961, were sub- 
stantially lower in 1962. Retail sales re- 
cently reached an all time high, a record of 
considerable significance of the nation’s 
2 million small retailers. - 

The p t state of the economy is 
good—bunot good enough. In several ma- 
jor respects, our progress has been neither 
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as rapid nor as substantial as we would haye 
wished. Thus, the nation’s production of 
goods and services still falls short of its 
potential. And unemployment remains in- 
tolerably high. 

Just as small business has shared in the 
progress of the last 2 years, so too does small 
business bear the deadening weight of an 
economy operating below full potential 
The large, diversified firm can shift its em- 
phasis to a less affected market. Economies 
of scale and of automation can frequently 
enable a large producer to mitigate the ef- 
fects of a profits squeeze. But the small 
firm rarely has this type of flexibility. 

The continued growth and vitality of our 
small business community lies in sparking 
the unrealized potential of our economy. In 
my judgment, this ts the greatest challenge 
of the 1960's and 1970's. 

There is one step which, in my opinion, 
offers the best hope for fuller utilization of 
our human and material resources—early 
and substantial reduction in Federal income 
tax rates, coupled with revision in the Fed- 
eral income tax structure, z 
THE PRESIDENT'S TAX PROGRAM AND SMALL 

BUSINESS 

There is general agreement that our tax 
system must be modernized to enable us to 
end the sluggish performance of our economy 
and to spur it toward its true potential, 
Through tax cuts on personal Incomes, addi- 
tional purchasing power will be released, pro- 
viding the demand necessary to call forth 
higher levels of production. Opportunities 
for profitable output and sales by small busi- 
ness will be increased. Simultaneously, cor- 
porate tax cuts and tax reductions on in- 
comes of unincorporated businesses will offer 
fresh incentives for investment and expan- 
sion. As existing business activity is acceler- 
ated and expanded, and as the formation of 
new businesses is encouraged by new and 
increasing markets, our growing labor force 
will become more fully absorbed. 

The small business community has a very 
special stake in a program of tax reduction 
and revision. 

Unlike their larger competitors, small firms 
have typically been unable to obtain suffi- 
cient equity financing. To finance their op- 
erations, they have been forced to rely on 
internally generated funds—which are usu- 
ally inadequate—or to rely too heavily on 
burdensome forms of credit. As a result, 
they have often been unable to purchase the 
facilities and equipment necessary to mod- 
ernize and expand. 

‘These are matters uniquely within the cog- 
nizance of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. Our lending programs under the Small 
Business Act and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act were created because of the inac- 
cessibility to small firms of the sources of 
financing avallable to large firms. 

But there are obvious limits to what SBA 
can do in these areas. Without adequate in- 
ternally generated funds, small businesses 
are severely handicapped in their growth 
potential. Itds, after all, the promise of such 
funds which attracts outside financing. 

The importance of tax reduction, which 
would result in increasing these funds, there- 
fore, cannot be overstated. In addition, 
through their strengthened ability to demon- 
strate financial soundness, small firms would 
become more attractive both as borrowers 
and as potential investments. 

The hope of prompt and sustained pros- 
perity for small business would be greatly 
enhanced by enactment of the President's 
tax program. g 

And now, to a brief examination of pro- 
pocals in the President's having 
particular applicability to small business: 

REDUCTION IN TAX RATES 


Corporations: Under the President's pro- 
posais, almost half a million small firms 
would have their tax bills immediately re- 
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duced by 27 percent. This would occur 
through a reduction from 30 to 22 percent in 
the corporate normal tax rate, levied on the 
first $25,000 of taxable income. The Presi- 
dent has noted with respect to this proposa 
that “Small businessmen * * * will * * * 
receive greater reductions in their corporate 
taxes than their larger competitors.” 

For corporations which, while somewhat 
larger, are nevertheless small in comparison 
to the Industrial giants, the benefits would 
also be impressive. For corporations with 
taxable incomes of $50,000 or $100,000, the tax 
reduction in the first year would amount to 
9.8 percent and 4.3 percent, respectively, with 
proportionate reductions for corporations 
with incomes between these levels. 

These corporations would also benefit fur- 
ther from the 1964 and 1965 reductions in the 
corporate surtax rate to 50 percent and 47 
percent, respectively. When the reductions 
are fully effective in 1965, they would amount 
to a 15.9 percent tax reduction for the cor- 
poration with $50,000 annual taxable income 
and a 12.4 percent tax reduction for the cor- 
poration with $100,000 annual taxable in- 
come, 

The reversal of corporate normal and sur- 
tax rates designed to assist small business 
would, however, unless limited to small con- 
cerns, confer benefits on larger firms operat- 
ing through separately incorporated com- 
panies. As Secretary Dillon testified before 
the ttee: 

“The fact that there are valid business 
reasons for many of these multiple corpo- 


rate structures does not justify treating each 


corporate unit in the group as if it were an 
independently controlled small business. 
Under existing law, in the case of these mul- 
tiple corporate structures an incentive for 
Small business is converted into a large 
bonus for middle and big business," 

Revision of the surtax exemption provi- 
sions is therefore a necessary concomitant 
of the reduction in the normal tax rate. 

In order not to nullify the benefits of the 
proposal for truly independently owned and 
operated small businesses, the President has 
recommended that related corporations hay- 
ing 80 percent common ownership and con- 
trol be limited to a single surtax exemption. 
This denial of multiple surtax benefits would 
be made gradually effective over a 5-year 
transition period. This change would affect 
only businesses which operate under a multi- 
corporate framework and which have com- 
bined annual income exceeding $25,000. 
The fact is that the incorporated small bust- 
ness normally operates as a single corpora- 
tion. 

Clearly, the benefits to small business 
which would result from the normal tax rate 
reduction far outweigh the effect of limita- 
tion to a single surtax exemption upon those 
few small businesses who may have a multi- 
corporate organization and an aggregate in- 
come of more than $25,000. Moreover, any 
effect upon particular concerns would be 
mitigated by the general reductions in cor- 
porate tax rates, as well as by the gradual 
transition period. 

It may be noted that the size standards for 
assistance provided under the Small Business 
Act and the Small Business Investment Act 
also contain limitations to insure that the 
benefits intended for truly independently 
owned and operated small concerns are not 
extended to businesses which are actually 
parts of a large enterprise. This principle, 
long accepted and approved by the Congress, 
is the same as that embodied In the pro- 
posed restrictions on surtax exemptions for 
multiple corporations under common 
control, is 

Undoubtedly, in addition to the substantial 
revenue loss to the Federal Government, the 
proliferation of affiliated corporations berie- 
fiting from an excessively large number of 
multiple surtax exemptions has contributed 
to a weakening of the competitive position of 
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small business. To that extent, putting an 
end to this practice will assist the many 
small businessmen who are now struggling 
to keep pace with larger competitors, oper- 
ating through several corporations at least 
partially to take advantage of existing law. 

Unincorporated firms: A major feature of 
the President's tax program ls its proposed 
reduction In individual tax rates which are 
applicable to some 4 million small unincor- 
porated businesses. Tax labilities on all 
individual incomes would be decreased by 
$11 billion over a 3-year period through a 
reduction in rates from their present levels 
of 20 to 91 percent to a range of 14 to 65 per- 
cent, with appropriate reductions covering 
every bracket. 

The program would also allow income 
averaging relief to individuals operating 
unincorporated businesses with unusual 
amounts of income bunched In a single year. 
In general, the averaging would apply to 
individuals whose income in the fifth year of 
a 5-year period exceeds their average income 
in the 4 preceding years by at least one-third. 
The amount subject to averaging (that por- 
tion above the 133 percent) would have to 
total at least $3,000, however. 

Many small firms will undoubtedly be able 
to take advantage of this new provision. A 
random sampling of applicants for SBA loans 
indicates that small unincorporated busi- 
nesses in a variety of trades and industries 
may have widely fluctuating incomes. The 
liberal averaging provisions couid be very 
helpful to such concerns, by mitigating the 
application of graduated rates on an unusu- 
ally high level of income occurring in a 
single year. 

With respect to another recommendation 
in the individual tax area, the 5 percent 
(of adjusted gross income) floor on deduc- 
tions, it is clear that unincorporated small 
firms would not be affected as much, since 
the floor would apply only to personal, non- 
business deductions. Business expenses 
would still be fully deductible without re- 
gard to the 5 percent limitation. 

The net effect of these reductions and 
allied provisions would be of substantial 
benefit to small business and should directly 
increase after-tax earnings avaliable to small 
concerns. This will better enable these con- 
cerns to retain the funds necessary for con- 
tinued operation and growth. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Another proposal of importance to the 
small business community would allow, as 
a current expense deduction, expenditures 
for machinery and equipment used directly 
in research or development activities. Un- 
der present law, the cost of such machinery 
and equipment must be capitalized and de- 
ducted over its useful life through deprecia- 
tion allowances, Under the President’s pro- 
posal a taxpayer would be allowed, as a cur-, 
rent expense deduction in any year, expendi- 
tures for such machinery and equipment 
acquired in that year. “This approach would 
be applicable to unincorporated as well as 
incorporated businesses. Moreover, the pro- 
posal contains special rules to mae it easier 
for small firms with limited research and 
development budgets to obtain the deduc- 
tion, 

A number of, but not enough, small con- 
cerns are engaged or interested in research 
and development work. This proposal could 
be of substantial ald to them in financing 
the machinery and equipment for such work. 
Thus the tax advantage of being able to 
charge the entire cost against current tax- 
able income could be crucial in enabling 
small firms to acquire such equipment. 

Perhaps of even greater significance are the 
many firms which engage, or would like to 
engage, in research and development—not on 
contract to other firms or to the Govern- 
ment, but rather to remain competitive in 
their own industries. “Expensing” of re- 
search and development equipment, plus ad- 
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ditional funds resulting from the President's 
tax program, could provide the means for 
More small firms to engage in research and 
development activities to their eventual com- 
Petitive advantage. 

OTHER PROPOSALS AFFECTING SMALL BUSINESS 


Capital gains: The President has recom- 
mended that the percentage of long-term 
Capital gains included in taxable income of 
individuals be reduced from the present 50 
percent of the gain to 30 percent. In com- 
bination with the proposed individual income 
tax rate schedule, this will result in capital 
Bains tax rates ranging from 4.2 percent to 
& maximum of 19,5 percent, compared with 
an existing range of 10 to 25 percent. This 
Tate reduction is expected to encourage in- 
creased investment by individuals. 

The present 25 percent tax on corporate 
Capital gains would be lowered to 22 percent. 
Thus, for corporations with annual taxable 

of $25,000 or lees, the tax rate would 
identical on ordinary income and on the 
taxable long-term capital gains. 

The proposed increase to 1 year in the 

period for long-term capital gains is 
expected to lessen the present importance of 
considerations as a factor in investment. 
business investments typically require 

at least a year to mature. Limiting long- 
term capital gains to bona fide investors, 


capita] gains area de- 
to aid in increasing the flow of in- 
vestment funds, the President has recom- 
mended taxation at long-term capital gains 
Tates of net galns accrued on capital assets 
at the time of transfer at death. Present 
law permits the exemption from income tax 
ot capital gains accrued when appreciated 
&ssets are transferred at death. 
Understandably, many owners and opera- 
of small business firms are concerned 
With this or any other proposal which they 
would impose a higher rate structure 
on businesses, or interests in business, left 
to their heirs. However, I want to empha- 
Size the provisions in the present recom- 
Mendation that would cushion the impact 
Of any tax on gains on capital assets at the 
time of transfer at death—or which would 
VVV 
n. 


There are provisions for 5-year averaging 
Of the gain; for installment payment of ad- 
ditional taxes over a period of up to 10 years; 
tor an tion of gain up to $15,000 
(Which Treasury expects to permanently 
exempt relatively small estates from the im- 
Pact of the proposal); and for a marital 
exclusion such as is now contained in the 

eral estate tax laws. In addition, under 
the President's program, the lower capital 
Bains and income tax rates would also be 
applicable. Finally, the amount of any such 
tax would reduce the estate for Federal estate 
purposes. . 

To illustrate the relatively minor impact 
Which this proposal would have upon most 
mall businesses, let us examine the hypo- 
thetical case of the married owner of a suc- 

small concern, whose gross estate at 
Geath included assets which had appreciated 
in value by $124,000. Giving effect to the 
Marital exclusion, subtracting the $15,000 
blanket exemption, and assuming that 
$12,000 is attributable to increases in value 
Of his household effects and modest chari- 
table bequests, we find that all but $35,000 
Of the gain is exempt from taxation. Under 
the President's proposals, only 30 percent of 
= > epitel gain, or $10,500, would be subject 


Even if we assume an average annual in- 
Come of $50,000 in the years prior to death, 
the total tax—when averaged out to avoid 
the impact of “lumping” in a single year— 
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would be $4,935. The average annual pay- 
ments, when spread over the 10-year period 
provided for by the President's proposals, 
would be about $500, 

The $4,935 capital gains tax would also be 
a deduction for estate tax purposes. In the 
estate tax bracket in which such an in- 
dividual would probably fall, this payment 
would serve to reduce estate taxes payable 
by $1,480. Thus, the net cost of the capital 
gains tax proposal would be only $3,455, and 
this could be paid over a 10-year period. 

I have intentionally focused upon an in- 
dividual of substantial income, who leaves 
an estate of more than moderate size, and 
whose business has experienced considerable 

. When we consider that the great 
bulk of the small businessmen are not 80 
fortunate, it becomes apparent that there are 
few indeed who will be greatly affected by 
these proposals, 

The Treasury Department estimates that 
the proposal would affect less than 3 per- 
cent of those who die each year and, more- 
over, that only 10 percent of the impact 
would fall upon Individuals with adjusted 
gross income of $20,000 or less. For all of 
these reasons, it appears unlikely that this 
proposal would have significant impact upon 
the financial position of smal] concerns. 

Employee stock options: Another proposal 
would eliminate the present favorable capital 
gains treatment accorded stock options. 
Upon the exercise of newly -granted stock 
options, the spread between the option price 
and the value of the stock at the date the 
option is exercised would be taxed at ordinary 
income tax rates. 

Since small firms have not made wide use 
of stock options, this proposed tax treat- 
ment of stock options would lessen the ad- 
vantages of large companies over smali busi- 
ness in management recruitment or reten- 
tion. To this extent, the proposal should 
benefit small concerns. Moreover, the over- 
all effect of the President's program of tax 
reduction offers something more positive in 
this area. The drain of management per- 
sonnel from small business could be checked 
by the Increased ability of the small firm to 
offer attractive compensation as well as by 
the enhanced growth potential of the smaller 
firm. 


Carryover of capital losses: Under the 
President's proposal, individuals would be 
permitted an indefinite carryover of capital 
losses incurred in any one year. Present law 
permits unused capital losses to be carried 
over for only 5 years. Capital losses of in- 
dividuals may be charged in any year only 
against capital gains and $1,000 of ordinary 
income. This proposal would enable small 
unincorporated firms and investors in small 
corporations to obtain the full tax benefits 
of using a capital loss as an offset to income, 
even though they may not be sufficiently 


diversified to offset completely a large loss. 


within 5 years, 

Generally, this proposal is expected to 
“improve investment odds for the risk taker 
and increase the effective supply of invest- 
ment funds for ” Like the averaging 
provision, it should prove helpful to small 
concerns and small business investors. 

CONCLUSION 


The increased financlal strength which will 
accrue to small concerns from the President's 
tax program will benefit them in many ways. 
Since small firms generally operate on nar- 
rower profit margins than their larger com- 
petitors, and, as I have noted above, have 
difficulty in obtaining additional capital, they 
have often been unable to purchase the 
facilities and equipment necessary to mod- 
ernize or expand. Benefits accruing from the 
proposed program, when coupled with the 
investment credit provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1962 and the administration’s lib- 
eralized depreciation guidelines, should sig- 
nificantly aid small firms in financing such 
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necessary equipment and facilities, and in 
their work forces. 

Business opportunities which previously 
appeared out of reach because of lack of 
funds, may be more feasible projects for 
small business consideration. The enhanced 
attractiveness of small business prospects 
and their increased financial strength should 
make external equity and debt financing eas- 
ier, should aid in the acquisition and reten- 
tion of capable management personnel, and 
should help combat the trend toward absorp- 
tion of small firms into larger companies. 

The revenue producing revisions are a most 
important aspect of the overall 
Without this revenue, the salutary rate re- 
ductions proposed by the President might 
well be jeopardized. , 

In addition to the stimulus to the economy 
which smail business would share with all 
elements of the Nation, the increased incen- 
tive to greater initiative, effort and risk- 
taking should encourage additional capital 
investment in small concerns by small busi- 
ness inyestment companies and other in- 
vestors. 

In such a climate, small business can 
prosper. And as Secretary Dillon has said, 
reflecting the policy of the Congress in the 
Small Business Act, “Small businesses, their 
strength and vitality, are the very keystone 
of our competitive economy and its potential 
for growth.” N 

I sincerely hope that the President's tax 
program will be given favorable consideration 
by the committee. 


The Equal Rights for Women 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer the text 
of a resolution adopted March 29 by 
the Fairfield County Republican Wom- 
en’s Association in support of the equal 
rights for women amendment which 
many Members, including myself, have 
introduced: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas since 1940 the Republican Party 
platform has favored submission to Congress 
FFFFCFFCFCCCCCC inant a 
viding equal rights for men and women; 

Whereas our Representative, the Honorable 
ABNER W. Staat., has submitted to the 88th 
Congress House Joint Resolution 103, identi- 
cal to Senate Joint Resolution 45, which 
reads as follows: — 

“Proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women, z 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed ss an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be raga to all ra 
and purposes as part of Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“‘Secrion 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 
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“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
uniess it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, 

“ ‘Sec. 3. This amendment shall take effect 
one year after the date of ratification.’” 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Fairfield County Republican Women’s As- 
sociation declare its support of this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved, That the Honorable ABNER W. 
Sima may, at his discretion, cause this reso- 
lution to be inscribed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 


Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
appearance made before the Health and 
Safety Subcommittee last week by the 
Governor of my State of Tennessee, the 
Honorable Frank G. Clement. 

On the occasion of Governor Clement's 
appearance, the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Honorable 
KENNETH A. Roserts, remarked that he 
was the only one of the 50 Governors who 
had testified before the subcommittee on 
this important subject. 

Governor Clement is a pioneer in men- 
tal health, and during his previous ad- 
ministrations great progress has been 
made in this field in Tennessee. 

Because of this and because important 
legislation on this subject has been in- 
troduced in the House, I would like to 
direct attention to the following portions 
of Governor Clement's testimony: 
EXCERPTS or GOVERNOR CLEMENT'S TESTIMONY 

To begin with, like Tennessee, most States 
have awakened to the fact that they have 
been sadly neglecting their mentally ill and 
their mentally retarded. They have taken 
stock of their situation and have found that 
they were the proud possessors of several 
sets of more or less ancient buildings, which 
by a stretch of the imagination were called 
hospitals. I think they could be more ap- 
propriately called institutions. 

Almost without exception these buildings 
were in a state of disrepair through lack of 
maintenance, and by the time I came into 
Office at least many more people were housed 
in them than they were designed for. Pro- 
fessional treatment personnel were so 
woefully outnumbered by their patients that 
there was practically no chance for any pa- 
tient to receive individual care. And this 
was the base line that most States started 
from—not 100 years ago but in the past 10 
to 20 years. . 

Gentlemen, if I don’t make any other point 
to you today, I would like to bring out into 
the open the fact that it is only in the last 
10 to 20 years in my opinion as a three-term 
Governor of Tennessee that we have brought 
this subject of mental health out of the 
shadows and into the sunlight. 

During this recent period, I haye no doubt 
that more money has been spent on public 
mental health programs by the various 
States than was spent in America in the 
preceding 100-year period, and yet there is 
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still the problem of overcrowding and lack 
of adequate professional staff. These prob- 
lems confronted me when I first took office as 
a young man of 32 as Governor of Tennes- 
see, and that was in the year of 1953, and 
while great progress has been made, some of 
them were there waiting to meet me when I 
` took office again in January of this year. 

Now our program has improved tremen- 
dously in Tennessee during these past 10 
years. We have created a separate depart- 
ment of mental health which has been 
headed continuously by a qualified psychia- 
trist. We have added intensive treatment 
buildings to our old hospitals. We have 
built three entirely new hospitals. We have 
started 12 new community mental health 
clinics and other experimental projects. 
This is not a unique record. 

I wouldn't sit here and try to make you 
think today that I am the only Governor 
who has done anything about mental health. 
In their own way other States, perhaps your 
State, have responded to the problem with 
equal determination. Each one has experi- 
mented with ways to improve on the old 
models, the old models for care which were 
inherited from the past, And yet, gentle- 
men, no State can say that it has achieved 
a satisfactory way of dealing with this 
mental health problem. 

Perhaps 10 years is not a fair test, but 
it is the only test that I personally can 
apply. After all, we are attempting to cor- 
rect accumulated ills of many decades. In 
any case it cannot be said that the States 
have waited to act until they were assured 
of Federal aid. 

The States have been acting, and I can 
say to you that Tennessee acted without 
regard to whether the Federal Government 
“did or did not do something about it. The 
bills under consideration today acknowledge 
this and provide impetus for still further 
action. 

Thank you. 


Channel for Astronomy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Illinois, and the University of 
Illinois have put up one of the largest, 
if not the largest, radio telescopes in 
the world south of Danville, Ill., about 
35 miles from the University of Illinois. 

Channel 37 has been set aside by 
countries all over the world for astron- 
omy and science. Even countries be- 
hind the iron curtain have set aside the 
band which now includes channel 37 for 
science only. 

This is the only channel that has been 
requested for purely scientific use. This 
channel ought to be set aside for science. 
The attached editorial from the Sunday, 
April 7 edition of the Washington Post 
sets out the reasons why channel 37 
should be for science and science only. 
We are going into the age of the future 
which will involve problems millions of 
miles from home. Radio astronomy is 
a relatively new science. Even small 
disturbances carry great weight in this 
field. It is to the future that we are 
looking if we are to get a clear radio 
wave. Channel 37 ought to be set aside 
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for science in order that it may do a good 
job. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial from the 
Washington Post of April 7 is appended 
in full as follows: 
|From. the Washington Post, Apr. 7, 1963] 
CHANNEL FoR ASTRONOMY 


The problem of allocating television chan- 
nels is like dividing a pie at a Boy Scout 
jamboree. There are simply not enough 
slices to go around. One can sympathize 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as it weighs the conflicting claims of 
private and public interests in doling out the 
precious channels in the ultrahigh fre- 
quency range. Not only are there local ap- 
plicants for UHF stations but the Coast 
Guard, the police and developers of mobile 
telephones also have worthy designs on a 
limited resource. S 

Still, there does seem, weight in the con- 
tention of the radio astronomers that one 
channel should be set aside exclusively for 
exploring the heavens. The airwaves belong 
to the public, and the pursuit of knowledge 
in the space age ranks high as a public in- 
terest. Scientists are thinking more of the 
future than of the present in arguing that 
one clear radio wave might prove of incom- 
parable value in solving the secrets of outer 
space. 

Squeezed in the middle, the PCC is propos- 
ing a compromise, that channel 37, which 
the astronomers want, should be allocated on 
a limited basis to stations that would sign 
off at night. A 600-mile area would be ruled 
off limits to broadcasters in order to protect 
the University of Illinois radio telescope. 
But the trouble with the compromise is that 
it would wipe out the opportunity for keep- 
ing one channel completely clear, and as the 
late show is followed by music til dawn, one 
encroachment would surely invite another. 

The FCC ought to consider carefully 
whether the needs of science should not be 
given priority in this case. It would be sad 
if, for the want of a truly clear channel, the 
life of an astronaut should be lost. One 
channel out of 70 for studying the universe 
does not seem an excessive demand. 


Statement of 10 New England Coopera- 
_ Regarding National Dairy Legis- 
ation i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, pres- 
ently there are several pieces of dairy 
legislation before the Congress, most of 
these concerned, in some way or another, 
with control of milk production. 

Today there is evidence which reveals 
that national milk production is taper- 
ing off and tending away from a super 
surplus supply situation, and against 
the background of such developments 
10 New England cooperatives met, on 
March 21, 1963, to formulate -opinions 
on national legislation. 

Because these cooperatives are highly 
representative of dairymen in northern 
New England, I feel their findings are 
highly deserving of recognition. I, 
therefore, submit to the Recor the fol- 
lowing statement endorsed by these 10 
New England dairy cooperatives: 
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Staremenr or 10 New ENGLAND COOPERA- 
TIVES REGARDING NATIONAL Damy LEGISLA- 
TION 


In a meeting held at Montpelier, Vt., on 
March 21, 1963, the undersigned cooperatives 
met and discussed in full the bilis before 
the Congress of the United States that per- 
tain directly tò the dairy industry. After 
a full discussion it was decided that the 
Cooperative representatives would return to 
their own cooperatives and determine the 
desires of their own cooperatives and then 
meet again to discuss what action seemed 
desirable. 

At the meeting today (April 2, 1963), the 
Undersigned cooperatives have endorsed the 
following statement: 

L PRICE STABILIZATION 


We believe that the recent trend of reduced 
National milk production is more than a 
short-lived, sporadic, downward adjustments, 
and we expect this trend to continue. The 
Price support programs for milk and butter- 
fat with a minimum of 75 percent of parity 
Can effectively stabilize the price of these 
Products to farmers and can be relied upon 
to maintain a close working balance between 
mir supply of milk available and the demand 

or it. 


We the undersigned New England coopera- 
tives support the price stabilization prin- 
Ciples of the Agricultural Act of 1949, to 
include the continued use of the price sup- 
Port program for milk and butterfat and the 
Products thereof, plus an adequate program 
of surplus disposal. 

We the undersigned New England coop- 
fratives also reject any course of action that 
4s not in accordance with the price sta- 

tion principles of the Agricultural Act 
Of 1949. 
Il, FEDERAL MILK MARKETING ORDERS 


The Federal milk order and the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, has done much to stabilize 
the fluid milk markets in New England and 
thereby enhance the income of the dairy 
farmers. Therefore, we the undersigned New 
d cooperatives pledge our cooperation 
in saf the classified price system, 
and improving the effectiveness of the pro- 
trum for dairy farmers. 

Bellows Falls Cooperative Creamery, Inc., 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; Cabot Farmers Co- 
operative Creamery Co., Inc., Cabot, 
Vt; Grand Isle County Cooperative 
Creamery Association, Grand Isle, Vt.; 
Granite City Cooperative 
Association, Barre, Vt.; New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, 68 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass.; Northern 
Farms Cooperative, Inc., Montpelier, 
Vt; Richmond Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., Richmond, Vt.; St. Albans 
Cooperative Creamery, Inc., St. Albans, 
Vt; United Farmers of New England, 
Inc., 142 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
Mass.; White River Valley Dairles, Inc., 
Randolph, Vt. 


Big Taxes Take Money Which Could 
Make Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
s Tuesday, April 9, 1963 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun recently published 
an editorial illuminating the difference 
between Socialist thinking and the 
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American free-enterprise system. I 
would like to have the editorial included 
in the Recorp as a portion of my re- 
marks. 


The editorial follows: 


Biro Taxes Take Money Wircn COULD MAKE 
Joss 


One fundamental difference between the 
American free enterprise system and social- 
ism should be recognized more fully. 

In the American ideal, the individual is 
free to accomplish what his intellect, inge- 
nuity, determination, and energy will allow. 

In socialism, whether Keynesian, Marxist, 
or what type, Government does it all except 
the work. 

The two systems cannot exist long in the 
same country. The reasons are easily seen. 

Socialism, for example, takes so much of 
the Nation's income that the individual is 
kept broke. Or to put it another way, so- 
clalism takes all, returning to the individual 
enough to meet such needs as socialism’s 
masters deem proper. 

The American free enterprise system can 
exist only so long as the individual (whether 
singly or collectively) can strive for returns 
commensurate with the effort he expends 
and the risks he takes. 

To his undertakings, the individ- 
ual must be able to use the fruits of his ef- 
forts for his own purposes, not have to turn 
them over to Government. 

It is necessary to think about this differ- 
ence, because there Is in progress a move to 
increase Government's spending at a time 
when’ (Government economists insist) there 
is need for a forward surge in the Nation's 
economy. 

The excuse given for Government getting 
deeper into the Nation’s life is that there is 
unemployment. 

When has it been otherwise in this or 
any other nation except where people are 
slaves, like in the Soviet Union and Red 
China? 

Employment, again Government figures, 
continues at over 68 million persons. Gross 
national product is setting records month 
after month. 

Potentially the American people have more 
money than ever before in the world’s his- 
tory. They would have if Government let 
them keep it. 

If greater expansion of our economy is 
needed, it would come about naturally, if 
the people (including business and indus- 
try) were allowed to spend their own money 
instead of having Government spend it for 


That is what those who believe in the 
American free enterprise system want. That 
is why so many Americans are calling for a 
major cut in taxes, a complete revision of 
the Federal tax > 

But taxes can be reduced (that is, more 
money can be left in the pockets of those 
who earn it) only when the Federal Gov- 
ernment quits spending so much of the 
Nation's income. 

To insist that lowered Government spend- 
ing would damage the economy is to preach 
the Socialist doctrine that Government knows 
best, can do it best, should see that all its 
children are getting what Government 
thinks they should have, and that everbody 
works the way Government believes they 
should. 

Let it stand for the record that those 
who consider themselyes the allwise, all- 
knowing, allpowerful Government are the 
products of the American free enterprise 
system. They obtained their money, their 
position and their authority because they 
took advantage of what someone else had 
done in the American way. 

Let us also remember that never in re- 
corded history has a nation reached such 
heights of knowledge, power and wealth 
as has the United States of America, the 
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only nation on record with our ideal of 
government. 
The greatest contribution President Ken- 


tions of authority, and to devote the coun- 
try’s resources and might solely to the pres- 
ervation of America in the form provided 
by the Constitution. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Reso- 
lution 211, and earlier this year I rein- 
troduced it and in the present 88th 


. Congress it is known as House Resolu- 


tion 14, 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Newarx, N. J. 
April 2, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoon: Belatedly am 
taking this means of expressing sincere 
thanks for your efforts on behalf of the 
captive nations by introducing a bill in the 
House that would lead to formation of a 
committee that would be of assistance to 
the above mentioned group. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK VASKAS, 
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Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: The Flood resolution, 
House Resolution 14, is vitally important 
both for our Government and the American 
people at large. I urge you to submit it to 
vote by your. committee and ask you to give 
it your favorable consideration. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
NYKOLA SPANCZAK. 
Hoty Cross UKRAINIAN 
AUTOCEPHALOUS ORTHODOX 
CHURCH IN EXILE, 
Utica, N.Y., March 30, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: In the name of 
our church organization we urge you to sub- 
mit as soon as possible the Flood resolution 
(House Resolution 14) to vote by your com- 
mittee and ask you kindly to give it your 
favorable consideration. The Committee on 
Captive Nations is important both for our 
Government and the American people. 

While Communist Moscow has been deceit- 
fully championing the cause of national 
liberation from captive nations in Asia and 
in Africa, we as a nation, are not doing 
much to help the enslaved and captive non- 
Moscovite which constitute a big weakness 
of the Moscow totalitarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true knowledge and in- 
formation on the plight of the captive na- 
tions, which knowledge will be of very vital 
importance to our honorable Government in 
carrying out its foreign policy. 

We urge you, Dear Congressman H. W. 
Smurn, to give your full support to the Flood 
resolution in your Rules Committee's, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Thank you very much. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rt. Rev. ORESTES IWANIUK, 
Pastor. 


SERGE JAMSINK, 
— President of the Congregation. 
Bnookl TIN. N.Y., 
April 1, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Fr oO, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear ConGrEssMAN FLoop: Enclosed please 
find copy of telegram I sent to Congressman 
Howard W. Smiru regarding the Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

You may recall we met at a luncheon at 
which you addressed the Ukranian Congress 
Committee of American delegates last Octo- 
ber in New York City—I was the blonde 

- from Olyphant, Pa. You also know my 
husband, Walter Dushnyck, editor of the 
Ukrainian Bulletin and the Ukrainian Quar- 


Fioop, for all 
your efforts in behalf of the captive nations 
and the enslaved Ukrainians, 
God bless you. 
Sincerely, 
Mary DUsHNYCK, 


$ Apri 1, 1963. 
Hon. Howarn W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you to submit Flood Resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 14) to vote by your Rules Com- 
mittee. Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in House of Representatives essential 
for obtaining factual information on captive 
nations for use of our Government in for- 
eign policy matters. Please give your sup- 
port to Flood resolution. 

Mrs. Mary DUSHNYCK, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL PAN-EPIROTIC SOCIETY, 
St. Louis Mo., March 30, 1963. 
Hon. Dan FLOOD, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On behalf of 
the members of our organization I wish to 
congratulate you on your initiative in form- 
ing a committee on the enslaved nations. 
Through this act you have embraced the 
hopes and aspirations of millions of people 
in thelr struggle for freedom. This shows 
your compassion and understanding of peo- 
ple who have lost their liberty and who suf- 
fer under the Communist yoke. 

We will be happy to assist this committee 
in its work in any way possible. 

Would you kindly send us the names of 
the members of this dedicated committee? 
Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIAS Tsiopos, 
Chairman. 


Panama Canal Issue 


EXTENSION OF SEAS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, over a 
period of years no one in the Congress 
has made a more vigorous effort to de- 
fend the just rights of the United States 
in its sovereign jurisdiction over the 
Canal Zone than my able and scholarly 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FI. OOD ]. 

It was thus highly gratifying, when 
reading a recent editorial in the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) News & Courier, to note that 
his notable contributions have been rec- 
ognized by that influential paper. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Mar. 25, 1963] 
PANAMA CANAL IssvuE 

While we applaud President Kennedy's 
stated intention to block further Communist 
expansion in this hemisphere, we regret that 
the meeting of Central American Presidents 
did not produce a strong proclamation on 
the importance of the Panama Canal. 

The Canal Zone is the most important spot 
in this hemisphere. It is of vital concern 
to the United States and to all the Amer- 
icas, Yet the right of the United States to 
maintain control over it has not been de- 
fended with vigor in recent years. 

The country should pay heed to state- 
ments by Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD; 
of Pennsylvania. More than any man in 
Congress, Mr. Firoop has stressed the im- 
portance of upholding American authority 
in the Canal Zone. 

A few days ago, Representative Fioon said 
“the time is certainly overripe for a forth- 
right and openly proclaimed reaffirmation 
of our treaty rights, power and authority 
or the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal 

He expressed the hope that the President 
will meet any proposals which may further 
impair our treaty rights concerning the canal 
“with a rocklike stand for our own interests.” 

In 1960, President Eisenhower unwisely 
permitted the Panamanian flag to be flown 
over Canal Zone territory. This was con- 
sidered a minor concession to the pride of 
the Republic of Panama. Instead of easing 
hard feelings, the surrender of a principle 
led to fresh demands by the Panamanians. 

“Such formal displays of the Panamanian 
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fiag in the Canal Zone,” said Representative 
Froop, “are not harmless gestures but sym- 
bols of weakness.” 

Strong forces are pushing for the inter- 
nationalization of the Panama Canal, This 
would mean, of course, that the United 
States no longer would contro] one of the 
keys to its national defense, 

The United States must not wait until 
pressures have built up for liquidation of 
U.S. sovereign control over the Panama Ca- 
nal. Now is the time for the President and 
the Congress to reassert the United States’ 
unqualified jurisdiction over the most stra- 


tegie spot in the Western Hemisphere. 


Foreign Students at the University of 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, the increas- 
ing fiow of American students abroad, 
and the flow of foreign students to the 
United States, clearly indicate the grow- 
ing recognition of the importance of in- 
ternational education. It is interesting 
to note that the number of foreign stu- 
dents on U.S. college campuses has in- 
creased from a total of 26,433 in 1950 
to 58,086 last year. 

This increase in the number of stu- 
dents who have come to the United 
States during the past 12 years by nearly 
120 percent has challenged American 
higher education to provide the accom- 
modations necessary to meet the special 
needs of these students. It is obvious 
that the impressions made on these stu- 
dent during their terms of study will in 
no small measure determine their fu- 
ture attitudes and the attitudes of their 
countries toward the United States. For 
this reason, I think it is important that 
we prepared to meet this challenge and 
make certain that these students feel 


. welcome on our campuses. 


In this connection, I should like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a re- 
cent article which appeared to the Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin, describing the role 
the University of Hawaii is playing in 
meeting this challenge. 

The article follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Apr. 2, 
1963] 
Bic Increase NOTED IN FOREIGN STUDENTS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAI 
(By Hildegaard Verpolegen) 

The number of foreign students at the 
University of Hawaii has increased by more 
than 17 times in the past 11 years. 

The increase is due only partially to the 
East-West Center. Even without counting 
Center students the foreign students on 
campus increased by almost 10 times in the 
past 11 years. 

In the spring of 1952, there were 37 foreign 
students on campus. Today, there are 644 
including 277 East-West Center grantees on 
campus from Asia and the Pacific area. 

According to the most recent national 
statistics, the ratio of foreign US. students 
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at the University of Hawaii make it one of 
the leaders among State universities. 

In 1962, foreign students at the University 
Of Hawaii made up 4.6 percent of the total 
enrollment as compared to 3:7 at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; 3.5 at the University of Wis- 
consin; 2.4 at Indiana University; and 4.1 at 
the University of Southern California and 

klahoma State University. 

FACTORS 


Three factors are responsible for the great 
ease here, according to A. Lee Zeigler, 
foreign student adviser. 

1. A general explosion or great increase of 
foreign students in the United States in re- 
seat years, with a 10-percent increase last 

2. The University of Hawaii itself. 

8. The East-West Center. 

Among the attractions at the University 
ot Hawall are academic programs, Zeigler 
Said, listing tropical agriculture, agricultural 
economics, hotel management and tourism, 
and teaching English as a second language, 
as just a few examples. 

“Geography is important, also,” he said. 

“Hawaii has a reputation for easy adjust- 
Ment, both climatically and socially. 

“This is the closest U.S. institution to 
many countries. 

Re students have family connections 
ere, 

“Despite a high cost of living, the Univer- 
Sity of Hawail has low academic costs,” 
Zeigier continued. 

“The University of Hawaii has a fairly gen- 
frous admissions policy. There aren't any 
Quotas here which hold down the number 
or foreign students.” 

The present foreign students range from 
entering freshmen to those studying for doc- 
tor of philosophy degrees. 

They come from 51 different countries and 
territories and all have some contact with 

foreign student office, 

Once the foreign student arrives on cam- 
Pus, there is a 2-week orientation program 
and help with registration. The office helps 
With tutors, arranges counseling for all for- 
eign students and gives academic assistance 

undergraduates. 


SOME OF WORK 


Much of the work done by the office deals 
With student-community relations, 

If a school or club wants a foreign stu- 
dent as a speaker or if a family wants to 
entertain a student, the office makes the 
arrangements. 

The office also helps with presentation of 
Cultural programs and international nights 
Staged by the foreign students, 

"We also arrange classes,” Zeigler said. 

Foreign students, like many U.S. students, 
have financial problems, Zeigler pointed out. 

A foreign student assistance fund has 
been established and is administered by 
Zeigler s office. 

We also give information on scholarships 
and grants-in-aid,” Zeigler said. 

The present foreign student scholarships 
include 277 from the East-West Center, 13 

the U.S. Army, 12 from the trust ter- 
Titory, 6 from AID, and 8 from Rockefeller 
undation. 

The remaining students have other 
Scholarships or are financing their own 
Studies. 

One of the most recent organizations in 
Connection with the foreign students is a 
Broup called International Neighbors. 

The club is made up of wives of foreign 
Students, faculty members, and other inter- 
ested women. 
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Blockade: Old Thoughts on-a New Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the tre- 
mendous volume of publicity growing out 
of the Cuban crisis of October 1962 sur- 
prisingly little of authoritative value on 
the history and law of blockade has been 
published. Thus, it was refreshing to 
read in the March 1963 issue of Ship- 
mate, the monthly magazine of the U.S. 
Naval Academy Alumni Association, an 
informative article on those subjects by 
Rear Adm. John D. Hayes, U.S. Navy, 
(retired). 


In this article, Admiral Hayes devel- 
ops how the maritime supremacy of the 
United States can be applied in dealing 
with the situation in the Caribbean. As 
such, the article, which is commended for 
reading by all concerned with the 
formulation of our naval policy, in con- 
nection with my-address, “Monroe Doc- 
trine versus Khrushchev Doctrine?” in 
the Recorp of April 12, 1963. 

The indicated article follows: 
BLOCKADE: OLD THOUGHTS ON New IDEAS 
(By Rear Adm. Jobn D. Hayes, retired) 

Blockade, after being considered a naval 
and diplomatic anachronism for a decade and 
a half, has today suddenly become popular 
again, In its mildest form, it was a startling 
success in easing the critical situation in 
Cuba last October and now it is being offered 
as the panacea that can solve all our trou- 
bles there. While the missiles were pointed 
at their throats, Americans could only think 
of Cuba as being 90 miles away. When they 
saw the missiles returning by ship to the 
Soviet Union, they discovered that Cuba is 
an island where everything except diplomats 
must come and go by sea. Some Americans 
might have gone so far as to look at a good 
map or chart to find that Cuba should be 
an easy area to blockade, far easier than our 
South Atlantic coast which was successfully 
blockaded during the American Civil War. 

What is blockade? Americans should be 
careful not to use this word loosely. Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary of State Seward 
did not know exactly what it meant in April 
1861. They thought it an easy way to force 
the seceding States back into the Union. 
Instead they learned that they had trans- 
ferred what they considered an internal 
problem into the realm of foreign affairs; 
had granted the insurgents or rebels the 
status of belligerents and had committed 
their Navy to a tremendous 4-year task. It 
may have been to avoid a similar trap that 
President Kennedy last October used the 
word quarantine as a label for what was 
obviously a blockade and aggressive weapons 
for what was absolute contraband. 

Blockade is the stopping of water com- 
munications with a base, port or section of 
the coast of an enemy by a naval force sta- 
tioned off it. It is the weapon of a superior 
naval power and is therefore analogous to a 
siege on land. Blockades may be of two 
kinds, one directed primarily against the 
enemy’s naval force to prevent it from chal- 
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lenging control of the sea. Such was the 
British blockade of the German fleet in World 
War I. The other Is directed against the 
enemy's overseas commerce to prevent that 
commerce from supporting their war effort. 
A commercial blockade interdicts neutral as 
well as enemy shipping, but to be recognized 
in international law, sufficient naval force 
must be employed to intercept and capture 
vessels attempting egress and ingress. 
enemy's oversea commerce to prevent that 
are intercepted trying to run an effective 
blockade are subject to capture and condem- 
nation. 

There have been three major commercial 
blockades in naval history: (1) The blockade 
of France by Great Britain in the last years 
of the Napoleonic Wars; (2) the Northern 
blockade of the South, 1861-65; (3) the 
British blockade of Germany in World War 
I. All have lessons for the situation today. 

THE BLOCKADES OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

After the battle of Trafalgar, October 21, 
1805, Great Britain became supreme upon 
the seas. Napoleon, locked within the con- 
tinent of Europe, issued his Berlin Decree 
in November 1806, forbidding all European 
nations to trade with Great Britain. Its 
closing words were: “This decree shall be 
considered as the fundamental law of the 
empire, until after England has acknowl- 
edged that the rights of war are the same 
on land and on sea; that war cannot be 
extended to any private property whatever 
nor to persons who are not military; and 
until the rights of blockade be restrained 
to fortified places, actually invested by com- 
petent forces.” 

Had Great Britain accepted this she would 
have been relinquishing most of the mari- 
time advantages that control of the sea 
gave her. Instead, she retaliated with her 
Orders in Council of January 1807 which 
forbade all trade involving neutrals with the 
ports of France. In this struggle between 
giants the United States held a somewhat 
favorable position not unlike certain weak 
states today. Yankee ships had been doing 
well. Jefferson and Madison favored revolu- 
tionary France over Great Britain, which 
was endeavoring to maintain the existing 
order of things. Not all Americans agreed, 
especially after the effects of the British 
blockade began to be felt. Jefferson’s Em- 
bargo and the War of 1812, “Mr. Madison's 
War,” were unpopular. John Randolph ex- 
pressed the view: “The only possible barrier 
between France and universal domination 
before which America as well as Europe must 
fall, is the British Navy.“ 

THE CIVIL WAR BLOCKADE 

In the half century following the Napo- 
leonic Wars, efforts were made to bring some 
order into the conduct of war against trade 
at sea. France and Great Britan in the 
Crimean conflict against Russia, 1854-1856, 
pledged themselves not to use privateers or 
to capture goods of the enemy in neutral 
ships nor neutral goods in enemy ships. 
They reserved the right, however, of cap- 
ture of neutrals running the blockade or car- 
rying contraband. They themselves were 
able to purchase large quantities of powder 
from the E. I. du Pont Co. while the Russians 
were denied this source of supply. After 
that war, the three contestants promulgated 
the Declaration of Paris of 1856 which was a 
set of rules for the conduct of war against 
trade at sea. The United States at the time 
would not become a party to this declara- 
tion because it failed to provide for exemp- 
tion of all private property at sea. Five 
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years later at the outbreak of the Civil War 
the North was more than happy to do 80. 

At the risk of stirring emotions, it ls nec- 
essary to compare the maritime situation in 
1861 with 1963. The South was virtually an 
island since her land boundaries were unde- 
veloped frontiers. Her's was a one-crop 
economy. She had no navy but she counted 
heavily on help from powerful European 
maritime states who needed her cotton. No 
formal war was declared because Lincoln 
and Seward kept insisting that the Con- 
federate States were a group of insurgents 
and that the United States was not.engaged 
in war but in putting down rebellion, 

Nevertheless a blockade had been estab- 
lished and vessels were being condemned in 
prize courts for violating it. The first cases 
appealed to the Supreme Court were de- 
cided early in 1863. One case was that of a 
Mexican vessel taken on the gulf coast and 
condemned as a prize. The counsel for her 
owners held that insurrection was not war ac- 
cording to our Constitution and that war 
would have to be declared by Congress be- 
fore a blockade could be established. 

The case for the captors was argued by 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., best known for his 
book, “Two Years Before the Mast.” Dana 
legally saved the Civil War blockade. He did 
this by arguing that it was war in essence 
that determined jure belll and not the tiec- 
laration of war. 

“War,” pleaded Dana, “is simply the exer- 
cise of force by bodies politic, or bodies as- 
suming to be bodies politic, against each 
other for purpose of coercion, * * * The sea 
is res omnium. It is the common field of 
war as well as commerce. * * * War is a 
state of things and not an act of the legis- 
lative will. * * * Civil wars [like cold wars] 
change their state from day to day and place 
to place.” 

The Supreme Court affirmed the lower 
court in a 6-to-4 decision, Justice 
Robert W. Grier, who admitted being im- 

by Dana's pleading, pointed out in 
his majority opinion many characteristics of 
the Civil War situation that have parallels in 
the cold war, "The President was bound to 
meet war in the shape it presented itself 
without waiting for Congress to baptize it 
with a name * the President has a right, 
jure belli, to institute a blockade of ports of 
States in rebellion which neutrals are bound 
to obey. * * * The laws of war recognize 
the rights of a belligerent to cut these sin- 
ews of power of the enemy by capturing his 
property on the high seas. It is the, illegal 
traffic that stamps it ‘enemy property'.” 
MARITIME BELLIGERENCY IN A COLD WAR 


Americans, it is believed, are not thinking 
of blockade in its real sense when they apply 
the word to Cuba at the present time. What 
they want is interdiction of the transfer 
overseas of weapons of the cold war—nuclear 
missiles, aircraft, troops, agents and other 
Communist methods of disturbing the 
delicate balance of peace in the world today. 
These and the means to support them are 
what should be considered contraband in the 
new cold war interpretation of international 
law. Contraband is the international law 
term for private goods, enemy or neutral, 
that may be put to military use in war. A 
belligerent may capture such goods if he is 
able to intercept them on the way to the 
enemy. In the nature of things, he can do 
this only at sea. 

To prevent Communist infiltration of the 
sea federation of the free world, the United 
States need only assume the rights of a mari- 
time belligerent. The precedent to do this 
without formal declaration of war has al- 
ready been established by our unilateral ac- 
tion during the Civil War. Such belligerent 
rights would include determining what 
constitutes contraband in a cold war with 
the methods of insuring that such contra- 
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band is not exported beyond the littoral of 
the European land mass. To accomplish 
this, the United States as a maritime bel- 
ligerent would have the age-old right of visit 
and search for such contraband. It will 
have to be done in some new form. For this 
there is an excellent precedent and some very 
good lessons in the British blockade of 
Germany in World War I. At present we are 
finding that photo-intelligence Is a poor 
substitute for onsite inspection, the true 
means of insuring against an arms buildup 
in Cuba. This can only be accomplished by 
occupation, but the maritime equivalent of 
onsite inspection, a modern form of visit 
and search, will serve as well. 
THE APPLICATION OF MARITIME BELLIGERENT 
RIGHTS IN WORLD WAR I 


The situation in Europe in the early years 
of the 20th century were not unlike that 
in the world today, armed nations expressing, 
and some honestly searching for, means of 
obtaining a lasting peace or at least reducing 
the effects of war. One form manifested it- 
self in a strong sentiment to exempt private 
property at sea from capture during war. To 
this end the Declaration of London in 1909 
divided such property into three categories 
for purposes of international law: (1) abso- 
lute contraband which included military 
goods; (2) conditional contraband which in- 
cluded goods that could be converted to war 
purposes; and (3) free goods which could not 
be declared contraband. The list of free 
goods Included such items as raw cotton, 
fertilizer and metallic ores. The Declaration 
of London also attempted to define with 
more exactness the rules for effective block- 
ade and the conduct of visit and search at 
sen. 

The basic flaw in the Declaration of Lon- 
don was that it failed to take into account 
the changes taking place in the conduct of 
war. Naval weapons such as the submarine, 
airplane, torpedo and mine, had made the 
old type of close blockade as well as visit 
and search at sea impossible. Under the 
modern concept of the nation in arms all 
commodities had some military value. Fin- 
ally, there were on the land border of 
Germany nations that would probably re- 
main neutral in a war between great powers 
and whose trade with Germany in war could 
not be interdicted by any naval force. 

When World War I came, new methods 
had to be devised by the major maritime 
power, Great Britain, to cut off seaborne 
trade to the Central Powers, especially Ger- 
many, and to prevent the means of war in 
the form of goods from reaching her from 
overseas. This was finally done by a system 
of trade controls without precedent in naval 
history and which were to give new mean- 
ing to the word “blockade.” In this new 
form, economic pressure was brought to bear 
not so much by naval ships directly as by a 
system of trade restriction that control of 
the sea made possible, 

This trade restriction, or blockade in its 
new form, gradually evolved during the years 
1915 and 1916, within five general categories: 
(1) inspection; (2) rationing; (3) written 
clearances; (4) black lists: and (5) bunker 
control. 

1, Ins in port replaced the visit and 
search at sea of former days for the dangers 
of modern weapons and the size and com- 
plexity of the cargoes made unfeasible the 
old methods of inspection, Suspected ves- 
sels, instead, were directed into port for ex- 
amination. By World War II this principle 
of diversion was accepted into international 
law. During World War I, the ports of Kirk- 
wall in the Orkneys and the Downs in the 
English Channel were used for that purpose. 
Key West and Guantanamo are well situated 
for such a purpose today. 

2. Rationing was a method by which the 
continental neutrals bordering on Geormany 
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were allowed supplies only sufficient for thelr 
own use, Rationing was based on an elabo- 
rate statistical system and was given legal 
blessing after a British prize court con- 
demned a steamer for carrying an amount of 
lard to Denmark far in excess of what the 
country normally imported. U.S. economists 
should know the amount of petroleum 
normally imported to Cuba before the Com- 
munist takeover and it should also be pos- 
sible to compute approximately by tanker 
capacities the amounts going in today. Free 
world petroleum imports into Cuba could 
then be restricted to the amount normally” 
necessary for the Cuban economy. 

3. Written clearances in the form of letters 
of assurance or “nayicerts” were given to 
neutral ships sailing to Europe from neutral 
ports. These navicerts certified to the con- 
tents of the cargo which would speed the 
ship's examination, Neutral shipping com- 
panies with the exception of those of Sweden 
cooperated. 

4. Black lists were’ publications that in- 
cluded the names of firms known to be trad- 
ing with the Central Powers through allied 
intelligence and postal and telegraph sur- 
veillance, Neutral ships were forbidden to 
transfer their goods. 

5. Bunker control or the issue of British 
coal to neutral vessels was the economic club 
which made all other restrictions possible. 
Great Britain at the time was the major 
supplier of coal to Europe and also controlled 
most of the coaling stations throughout the 
world, 

The use of navicerts, black lists and 
bunker control as means of preventing cold 
war contraband from reaching Cuba today 
is obvious. 

Mention of one additional rule of inter- 
national law concerning visit and search 
should not be omitted, Article 16 of the 
Declaration of Paris exempted neutral ves- 
sels under convoy of its own men-of-war 
from visit and search. The commander of 
the convoy, however, was required to give 
the commander of the belligerent vessel all 
the information on the character of the 
ships and their cargo which visit and search 
might reveal, The Decleration of London 
was never ratified by the United States but 
the contents of this article were included in 
“Instructions for the Navy of the United 
met Governing Maritime Warfare” (June, 

The blockade of Germany was essentially a 
form of economic warfare but it was based 
on control of most of the navigable waters 
of the world, a control which the British 
Navy had exercised for a century. However, 
where the arms of the British Navy could not 
reach, economic warfare broke down as was 
the case with Sweden on the Baltic and with 
Rumania on the Black Sea, Today, U.S. 
naval power, strong as it is, cannot reach 
these seas. But it should be able to control 
the Caribbean. 

PACIFIC BLOCKADE 

The foregaing recommendations for han- 
dling the Cuban situation were based on a 
cold war interpretation of international law- 
There also exists a precedent for basing it on 
a peacetime interpretation. In fact, when 
the word blockade“ is used with reference 
to Cuba, what is usually meant is not the 
wartime blockade that is outlined in the 
Declarations of Paris and London but a 19th 
century form of police action known 85 
pacific blockade. A pacific blockade is in- 
augurated when a state that considers itself 
aggrieved institutes a blockade of the ports 
of the aggrieving state without at the same 
time putting the relations between the two 
on a war basist 


T. J. Lawrence, The Principles of Inter- 
national Law” (London, 1915), 339. 
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Pacific blockade was the 19th century form 
of cold war, employed against troublesome 
nations liable to disturb the peace of Europe. 
It was employed by England and France in 
1824 to prevent Turkey from invading 
Greece and in 1886 to prevent Greece from 
invading Turkey. France and England em- 
Ployed a form of pacific blockade against 
Argentina in 1837 and France employed it 
&gainst Mexico in 1938, against China in 
Formosa in 1884 and against Slam In 1893. 

This new practice was haphazard at first 
but as it hardened into an international 
habit, a divergence appeared between the 
views of France and Great Britain. France, 
With a small merchant marine, held that 
Pacific blockade should apply to vessels of 
all nations and should include the power of 
Condemnation. The British understandably 
held that pacific blockade granted no powers 
to interfere with the commerce of nations 
not involved, and that the action against 
Offenders was limited to detention. The 
Milder view prevailed and was given sanction 
in 1887 when the Institute of International 
Law at Heidelberg, Germany, resolved that 
Pacific blockade was legal but only against 
ships of the offending nations which could 
be detained without compensation. 

Pacific blockade was a European concept 
to which the United States never subscribed. 

1902-08, Great Britain and Germany 
blockaded Venezuela to compel settlement of 
financial claims. Germany wanted to resort 
to pacific blockade but the United States 
Stood against this and the two European 
Nations therefore established a state of war 
With a notice of a warlike blockade but with 
no declaration or other military action. Dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis in October 1962, accord- 
ing to at least one press account, pacific 
blockade was considered but was rejected 
because of the U.S. stand in 1902 and possi- 
bly out of fear of reaction from other Latin 
American states. 

OUR NEGLECTED MARITIME SUPREMACY 


There are many precedents in international 
law which can be employed to fit the situa- 
tion that faces the United States with respect 
to Cuba. They would be easier to apply to- 
day if more attention had been given after 
World War II to exploiting the capabilities 
of our maritime supremacy. Instead we 
Chose to exploit our supposed possession of 
the secrets of nuclear energy. Had the free 
world, under the leadership of the United 
States, asserted its rights to police the lines 
Of the Great Sea Federation that evolved 
from World War II, the situations in Korea, 
Suez, Congo, and Cuba would, no doubt, have 
been far different. Americans, however, are a 
Continental people and their naval profes- 
Sion has produced no Neo-Mahans to instruct 
them in the age-old potentialities for good 
that was inherent in their new maritime su- 
Premacy. Instead they were told by their 
Political scientists, statesmen, and military 
People that their's was a “unique age” to 
Which the lessons of history could not apply. 
So, like other generations of Americans be- 
fore them, they stumbled and learned only 
after they picked themselves up. 


Precarious Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
T'uesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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ond, I include the following editorial 
from the weekly Marquette (Kans.) Trib- 
une which expresses in clear and con- 
cise terms the growing concern at the 
grassroots level over the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s fiscal policies. I commend 
this editorial to my colleagues in the 
House who share this concern. 
[From the Marquette (Kans.) Tribute] 
PRECARIOUS PROSPERITY 


How exclusive is prosperity? Is this era 
of high wages, high prices and a full horn 
of plenty the reward for the efforts of our 
labors or the unstable prop over a chasm of 
future financial trouble? 

It is difficult to say to the unthinking citi- 
zen, your new television set, your new home, 
your new car, or your new tractor does not 
represent prosperous times. To the shop- 
keeper it is difficult to say there is no signi- 
ficance to prosperity in your increased sales 
volume. To the worker he has only to look 
at his pay envelope to discount any omen 
of ill times. j 

How much of this prosperity is paid for 
and how much do we owe is the only true 
measure of our financial security. 

It is time the American people realize the 
national debt is their debt. It is time the 
American people realize the folly of big gov- 
ernment is their folly. It is time we all 
realize that extravagance, waste, bureauc- 
racy, and expensive socialistic experiments 
are causing our national debt—a debt which 
if allowed to continue to grow can only lead 
to national bankruptcy which is tantamount 
to individual bankruptcy. 

The basic fact is, our economy is resting 
on quicksand caused by Government waste, 
bureaucracy and corruption. Government 
expenses are too high—public ideals are too 
low. 


Farley Echoes Words From Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, James A. Farley, former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, who served with such distinction 
as Postmaster General, has enjoyed over 
his entire adult life an outstanding repu- 
tation for public service. Today his 
counsel is sought and his judgment re- 
spected. He expresses himself as he 
thinks in his heart. Recently, David 
Lawrence in one of his syndicated col- 
umns referred to a conclusion made by 
Mr. Farley on the Cuban situation. It 
was published in the Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner, a newspaper of wide circulation 
and usefulness. Because of its real con- 
tribution to provocative thinking, I in- 
clude, under unanimous consent, this 
portion of the David Lawrence article 
which quotes Mr. Farley on this subject: 

FARLEY EcuHors Worps From Past 

In his column today, David Lawrence de- 
velops the thesis that Congress looks at Cuba 
more realistically and certainly more reso- 
lutely than either the President or the State 
Department. 

This should mean that given the oppor- 
tunity Congress likely would take more 
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stringent measures in dealing with the 
Communist menace in this hemisphere—at 
the very least establish a policy more con- 
sistent than that which has been followed 
since Castro came into power. 

James A. Farley, former Democratic Party 
chairman and Postmaster General under 
Franklin Roosevelt, has reached the conclu- 
sion that present policy in regard to Cuba 
is sadly lacking in firmness of approach. 

A person whose first concern always has 
been his Nation above partisan politics, the 
frank Mr. Farley said recently in a Chicago 


speech: 

“I expect to be called an alarmist and even 
a warmonger. My answer is to point to the 
map. Each time that we seek to disengage 
them (the Reds) they confront us nearer 
home. Today they are on our front door- 
step. In my opinion the menace must be 
removed. To remove it, world war II may 
have to be risked—and, for myself, I am pre- 
pared to take that risk. But the decision 
is not mine. It rests with the President of 
the United States.” 

Being a realist, Mr. Farley fully realizes the 
Nation would be taking a calculated risk by 
following a more resolute policy on Cuba 
rather than blowing hot and cold. The lib- 
eral elements within his own party cried loud 
and long over a similar remark made by the 
late John Foster Dulles. The then Secre- 
tary of State said, in effect, that an aggres- 
sive foreign policy might take the Nation to 
the brink of war. This became known, de- 
risively in some quarters, as “brinkmanship,” 

Firmness in d with our cold war 
enemies whether it is over Berlin, Cuba, or 


entail brinkmanship as expressed by 
Farley and Dulles; to pursue a policy of 
softness where risk is ruled out is brinkman- 
ship in the worse sense. 


Lamp of Life Must Dim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 8 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, a man's 
love for his mother is the most tender of 
sentiments expressed in our cold, hurly- 
burly, rushed society of today. I am 
most impressed by the devotion and feel- 
ing that Mr. Giragi's words emphasize 
in this column on the death of his 
mother: 

Lamp or Lire Must DIM 
(By Columbus Giragi) 

The lamp of life must burn out. 

December 28, 1873, on the isle of Sicily, 
such a lamp was lighted for Sarah Fiorello. 

It went out, as she slept, in Phoenix, Ariz., 
March 14, 1963, in the land she loved. 

Mrs. Sarah Fiorello Giragi has gone to her 
reward. 

May her soul sublimely glow, for all eter- 
nity, in the realm of God's love, as she will 
in the hearts and memories of those she 
leaves behind. 

Her lamp has burned out but no darkness 
shall dim the light she leaves shining in 
their book of memory. 

A devoted mother, a devout daughter of 
God, she was ever reliable, in austerity as in 
abundance. 

By nature, at times under stress of neces- 
sity, always by ambition, she never shirked 
her duties. ; 
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Years ego, when housewives gathered to 
visit—or fashion a burial garment for a de- 
parted friend, with a white or gold cross on 
a sleeve.or across the bosom—she often did 
needlework. 

On her own gleaming pillowcases, in beau- 
tiful thread lettering: 


“I slept and dreamt that life was beauty. 
“I waked and found that life was duty.” 


Advanced age, relentless though without 
Uiness or pain, took its toll of the mortal 
body. 

Experts, trained in the profession of medi- 
cine, and in caring for the ill and the aged, 
dedicated to protecting and prolonging life 
bow, reluctantly, to the inevitable. 

Helpless, sad, deeply hurt, children stand 
by, and suffer. 

Her tenderness and devotion dwell in 
minds which wonder why it must be so, why 
the flickering lamp is beyond their heipful- 
ness. 

She gave them life, constant care, fitness 
for earthy tenure, and love that never fal- 
tered, love that knew no bounds. 

She was soothing sanctuary when the 
tempests and tragedies of life raged and 
struck. 

Someone wrote a brief fable about an er- 
rant youth becoming enslaved in the clutches 
of a cruel woman who, in her wickedness, 
one night demanded he bring her the heart 
of his mother. 

Returning on his evil errand, to the iniq- 
uitous disgrace to womankind, trudging 
through the storm with his mother’s bleed- 
ing heart in his hands, he stumbled and fell 
into the gutter. 

The heart, lying in the street, asked ten- 
derly: 

“Did you hurt yourself, son?” 

There is nothing on this earth deserving 
of rank above a mother’s love. 

The angelic sight of a happy child is 
dwarfed by the light in the eyes of a mother 
beaming upon that happiness. f 

It seems only a mother can know the bliss 
which blooms in that Garden of Joy. 

I haye seen my mother enjoying such bliss. 

Its extent and fulgency can be only sur- 
mised by any boy, by any youth, by any 
man, 


Those are the times never to be forgotten, 
I will remember. 

Unable to adequately assemble the words, 
I must turn to the famed Avis Turner 


nch: 
“I know I shall remember while I am 
old, how much she loved the star- 
light, the hills, the sunset’s gold. The way 
she had of laughing just over little things. 
She graced the years with beauty because 
her soul had wings. 

“I know I shall remember the songs she 
often sang. Her voice was pure as crystal, 
like bells that softly rang. The way she al- 
ways kissed me was always sweet to know. 
She was so dear, my mother, who loved me, 
long ago.” 

Eternal happiness, reward for a lifetime 
devoted to God and helpfulness, is the prom- 
ise to mankind. 

Sometime, somehow, may she again know 
the happiness when those she loved and 
served on earth can gather about her “at 
the river, which flowa by the throne of God.” 

Now she belongs to Him she worshipped, 
and to loving, consecrated memories. 


She taught that the will of God ever be 


accepted. 

All should accept, though it be in the dark- 
nes of sorow, heartache, and tears. 

Solace is not abundant in this grief, but 
suffering is dulled by kind fellowmen who 
tender the thought that the mystery of death 
“at the end of a perfect day” brings rest “to 
a tired heart.” 
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Oficial Organ of Communist Party, 
U.S.A., Reports Test Ban Petitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, concur- 
currently with the Disarmament 
Agency’s cloak and dagger propaganda 
campaign using various scientific and 
other public names to parrot its test ban 
line, The Worker, official organ of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., reports with 
satisfaction various test ban petition 
signing bees which are progress. Be- 
tween the two groups, presumably the 
American people are supposed to become 
sufficiently brainwashed to accept at face 
value any treaty terms conjured up by 
in the Agency’s dream factory. My own 
experience with evaluating them for 
fatal flaws and producing pertinent facts 
thereunto pertaining indicates one of the 
rewards is subjecting one’s self to the 
neo-McCarthyism of the leftwing and its 
allies. The Worker's article printed 
April 7 is recommended reading for leg- 
islators who may be the target of the 
petitions it mentions. 

It is as follows: 

[From the Worker, Apr. 7, 1963] 
Narionan Prrrrio Drive Urces UNITED 
STATES CONTINUE SEEKING Test Ban PACT 

A petition campaign urging President Ken- 
nedy and his administration to “persist in 
their effort to negotiate an effective test ban 
treaty with the Soviet Union" is underway 
throughout the country. 

The petition has been signed by 29 noted 
Americans including Norman Cousins, 
Benjamin Spock, Dore Schary, Norman 
Thomas, Mrs. Dagmar Wilson and Robert 
R k 
tt i called Citizens’ Appeal for a Test 
Ban, and states that a test ban agreement 
is “in the national interest of the United 
States as well as to the benefit of all 
humanity.” 

The petition holds that no agreement Is 
risk proof, but adds: 

“Continued unlimited testing and an un- 
restricted arms race are greater risks than 
a treaty with assurances of the kind being 
sought by our negotiators.” 

The petition lists four benefits of a test 
ban treaty: 

It would lessen the dangers of the arms 
race; 

It would inhibit the spread of nuclear 

to other countries; 

It would aid in further negotiations toward 
disarmament; 

It would eliminate the danger of fallout. 

The petition concludes: 

We pledge our efforts to unite our friends, 
neighbors, and elected representatives in sup- 
port of the signing and ratification of a 
treaty ending all nuclear weapons tests.“ 

The signed petitions will be taken to Wash- 
ges in a mass mother’s lobby on Tuesday, 
May 7. 

The lobby, beling spearheaded, will visit 
Senators to influence them into ratifying 
a test ban treaty when such a treaty is 
brought to Congress. 

A delegation will also try to see President 
Kennedy. 
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Copies of the petition may be obtained 
from the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, and Women Strike 
for Peace. 


CHICAGO ACTION 


Cuicaco.—Thirty-five Chicago area lend- 
ers have formed a Committee for a Test Band 
Treaty and have begun a campaign to win 
support for a treaty banning nuclear wea- 
pons tests now. 

A statement by the committee, located at 
431 South Dearborn Street, Room 303. stresses 
its belief that the problem is essentially poli- 
tical rather than technical, 

“The Soviet Union and the United States,” 
it says, “have both made substantial com- 
promises from earlier positions, and there is 
strong evidence that both wish to conclude 
a treaty. 

“Yet many Senators and newspaper editor- 
lal writers are against almost any kind of a 
test band treaty. A recent poll of the Senate 
shows that only half of the Senators are in 
favor of such a treaty. Two-thirds of the 
Senate will be needed for ratification, once it 
is signed by the administration. The Presi- 
dent might not even sign the treaty he 
wants, because he fears the Senate may not 
ratify it, 

Much of the opposition to the treaty is 
based on fear combined with ignorance of 
the technica! facts. Some comes from those 
who want neither any slowup in the arms 
race nor any with the Com- 
munists, whether it appears to be in our 
interests or not. Still others oppose a treaty 
for politically partisan reasons, hoping to 
capitalize on public sentiment.” 

The statement stresses the importance of 
a treaty in creating a climate for peace, ex- 
pressing fear that delay may make it im- 
possible to get a treaty until after the next 
presidential elections because of political 
considerations. 

Among the actions it calls for are wires 
to President Kennedy, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and William C. Foster, support- 
ing their efforts for a treaty; wires and let- 
ters to Senators PAUL DOUGLAS, EVERETT 
DERKSEN, GAYLORD NELSON, WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE, and J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT; petitions 
of friends and neighbors and resolutions 
from clubs, organizations, and churches. It 
offers speakers and literature, and it appeals 
for funds. 

Sponsors of the committee, with organiza- 
tions listed for identification only, are: 

Ruth Adams, Council for a Livable World; 
Hayes Beall, The Cooperative League of 
USA; Irving Birnbaum, American Veterans 
Committee; Bishop Charles W. Brashares, 
Chicago Area Methodist Church; William O. 
Brown, Milwaukee Turn Toward Peace. 

Also, Rev. Dr. Edgard H. S. Chandler. 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago; El- 
mer Gertz, Council of Greater Chicago. 
American Jewish Congress; Adele Goldstein. 
Chicago Women for Peace; Chester Graham 
Madison Peace Center; Father Gerard G. 
Grant, S.J., United World Federalist. ` 

Also, Carol Halstead, Peace and World Af- 
fairs Center of Evanston; Hilton E. Hannn, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (AFL-CIO); Charles Hayes, Dis- 
trict 1, United Packinghouse Workers (AFL- 
CIO); David Kelly, Student Peace Union: 
Maurice Klinger, Council of Greater Chl- 
eago, American Jewish Congress. 

Also, Lawrence A. Landry, Chicago Aien 
Friends of Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee; Rabbi Ernst M. Lorge, Chicago 
Board of Rabbis; Frank McCallister, Chicago 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy; George 
R. McCoy, Friends Committee on Legisla- 
tion; Richard Merbaum, New University 
Thought; Jay Miller, American Friends Sery- 
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ice Committee; Rev. Richard N. Miller, 
Church of the Brethren. 

Also, Rosalie Oberman, Chicago Women's 
Division, American Women's Division, 
American Jewish Congress; Robert Palter, 
Hyde Park Peace Center; Richard S. Preston, 
Chicago Chapter, American Federation of 
Scientists; Wilfred Reynolds, Peace and So- 
cial Concerns Committee, Chicago Area 
Friends Meetings (Quakers). 

Also, Mary Sandbach, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom; Her- 
man P. Schuchman, National Association of 
Social Workers; Hugh Schwatzberg, Inde- 
pendent Voters of Illinois (ADA); Sarah 
Shoreman, North Shore Women for Peace; 
George Sisler, Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago; Rey. Ellsworth Smith, Midwest 
Unitarian, Universalist Conference; Dallas 
W. Smythe, Champsign-Urban Turn Toward 
Peace; Henry Wineberg, Voters for Peace; 
Margaret Woodruff, United Church Women 
of Greater Chicago. 


Gambling in Deficits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a large 
portion of this Nation’s manpower is 
unemployed, a good many industries 
operate on marginal profits, prices of 
numerous goods and services are exces- 
sive, our gross national product climbs 
has not lived up to our expectations, our 
balance of payments continues to be un- 
favorable. Clearly, the economy, while 
not in the midst of a recession, is 
underachieving, it is not living up to its 
potential. 

The administration, the Congress, the 
business community, the workingman, 
the consumer, the taxpayer, all are con- 
cerned, all are looking for ways and 
means to stimulate a lagging economy. 
The proposed solution receiving the 
most attention has been the adminis- 
tration’s tax reduction reform plan. 

They argue that tax reduction would 
solve all our problems, it would increase 
demand causing business investment 
and expansion, greater profits, new jobs, 
lower prices. Nowhere in the argument, 
however, is there any realistic discussion 
of why taxes are currently too high. 

Our tax rate is burdensome because 
Government spending is excessive. The 
cost of Government is and has been a 
brake on our economy. The cost of Gov- 
ernment is inflationary, it is a part of the 
cost of doing business. If we are to really 
Stimulate the economy, we must cut un- 
Necessary Federal spending. Cutting 
taxes while accelerating excessive spend- 
ing can only result in inflation. 

“Gambling in Deficits,” an article 
appearing in the 119th Annual Report 
1962 of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., presents a realistic, per- 
ceptive, and thoughtful analysis of our 
economic plight. I urge every Member 
of Congress to read it. 

The article follows: 
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GAMBLING IN DEFICITS 


This section of our 1958 annual report 
closed with the words “inflation must. be 
stopped, for what is at stake from now on 
is jobs and the dollar itself as the symbol 
of America's economic and moral strength.” 

We are told that inflation has been stopped 
and that therefore Federal deficits are not 
dangerous. As proof, the comparative sta- 
bility of various price indexes ls cited. It 
is also argued that there can't be inflation 
80 long as our productive capacity far exceeds 
demand. 

But perhaps inflation hasn't been stopped. 
May it not be possible, as is often the case, 
that overall statistics and generalized state- 
ments conceal serious distortions within our 
economic structure? 

During the past several years, for example, 
there has been a continuous inflation in two 
of the largest elements of the cost of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods and services; 
namely, the cost of labor and the cost of 
Government. At the same time there has 
been a continuing and disturbing deflation 
of profit margins. Rising costs and falling 
profits put relentless pressure on manage- 
ment to replace men with machines in the 
hope of lowering costs and remaining com- 
petitive both at home and abroad. Here 
surely is at least a partial explanation of the 
rising joblessness which has now become a 
matter of national concern. 

Washington is quite aware of these simul- 
taneous inflationary and deflationary trends, 
The remedies it has suggested, however, have 
tended to be more verbal than concrete. It 
has talked about “guidelines” for wage ne- 
gotiations. Whenever the Government has 
intervened in a labor dispute, the guidelines 
have more often been breached than hon- 
ored, notably in the recently paralyzing ship- 
ping strike. 

Couched in soothing words about balanc- 
ing the budget in some distant year, reduc- 
tions and reforms of Federal taxes have been 
proposed to help profits and boost demand. 
Not one sentence is devoted officially to the 
trfie villain that built our crippling tax struc- 
ture; namely, the cost of Government. On, 
the contrary, new and rehashed spending 
programs that would ultimately cost un- 
measured and unmeasurable billions have 
already been presented to this session of 
Congress. Does anybody seriously believe 
that a tax cut will so revive consumer de- 
mand and profits that the tax revenue at the 
proposed rates will wipe out the present 
deficit, plus the added deficit from tax re- 
duction? And would the supposed benefits 
of the cut cover the costs of the recom- 
mended expansion of the welfare state as 
well? 

Even if this tax reduction were based on 
more than a theory and affected only our 
domestic economy, there would be great 
risks involved in enlarging an already enor- 
mous Federal deficit. These risks, however, 
are made far greater because we are also 
running a sizable deficit in our intentional 
balance of payments. Such a deficit could 
continue for many years without threatening 
our gold supply if there were foreign confi- 
dence in the way we handle our fiscal, mone- 
tary and labor affairs, and hence complete 
confidence in the dollar. In the absence of 
such confidence we must expect continued 
losses of gold—let us hope not in critical 
amounts. 

Here again, we are given reassuring words, 
but the fundamentals are not tackled. We 
continue generous foreign aid, particularly 
to the uncommitted and underdeveloped na- 
tions—yet in most cases such aid has been 
more than offset by the deterioration of the 
prices of, and markets for, their exportable 
raw commodities. One cannot help wonder- 
ing if we are fighting the battle for foreign 
allegiance with economic wedpons that are 
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not only very clostly but ineffective as well. 

Partisanship should play no part in the 
great debate that is inevitable concerning 
this tax proposal and our planned gamble in 
huge deficits. The seriousness of the dol- 
lar’s position and the plight of the jobless 
require more than a pleasant lowering of 
taxes. concentrated in fayor of those repre- 
senting the largest number of votes. What 
is needed is an agonizing reappraisal of our 
labor policy and laws, of Government spend- 
ing and of the international balance of pay- 
ments, When progress has been made in 
these areas, we can and should tackle the 
problem of how we can most wisely tax our- 
selves to pay for the kind of government we 
really want. 


Improvement in Train Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


- OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 27, I addressed the House and 
complained about the type of service 
being rendered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to passengers between New 
York and Washington. I called to the 
attention of the House the overcrowd- 
ing of passenger trains, the antique 
equipment being used and the danger- 
ous conditions being permitted by the 
railroad. While I know that my com- 
ments did not bring about the results 
that I am about to mention, I neverthe- 
less felt constrained to bring to the 
attention of the House the effort 
on the part of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to improve the service for pas- 
sengers particularly between New 
York and Washington, announced in a 
release from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
under date of April 3 and in an article 
in the Washington Post under date of 
Saturday, April 6, 1963. John B. Dor- 
rance, general manager of passenger 
sales of the Pennsylvania Railroad, an- 
nounced that 50 modern stainless steel 
coaches with completely new interiors 
will be added to the fleet of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad day-and-night trains 
between New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington starting in Sep- 
tember. It is also my understanding 
that additional dining cars, mail cars, 
and express cars are scheduled for re- 
habilitation during the coming year. 
Mr. Dorrance has announced that the 
additional coaches will more than double 
the number of modern cars in the New 
York-Washington service. This is in- 
deed good news for the traveling public 
and is an indication that the railroad 
is sincerely interested in improving the 
passenger service for the citizens of this 
country. I have stated on several occa- 
sions that I was convinced that the rail- 
road was trying to drive passengers away 
and was attempting to discontinue pas- 
enger service. This type of action on 
the part of the railroad is a clear in- 
dication that the railroad does intend 
to continue passenger service and is seri- 
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ously interested in improving it. Even 
the railroad will admit it has had inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory accommoda- 
tions for passengers between New York 
and Washington. Its desire and positive 
efforts to correct these conditions cer- 
tainly deserve notice and commendation. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I compliment 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Dor- 
rance, and the other officials responsible 
for this change in policy. I am satisfied 
that a continuation of this progressive 
policy will go a long way in restoring the 
confidence of the traveling public in the 
railroad and thus reduce appreciably the 
losses now being sustained by the rail- 
road in their passenger service. 

I would also like to report to the Con- 
cress that as a result of my comments 
I was privileged to meet representatives 
of the railroad, headed by Mr. Bart 
Viviano, assistant vice president. I have 
been assured by Mr. Viviano and by other 
representatives of the railroad that every 
effort will be made to eliminate over- 
crowding and that a sincere effort on 
the part of the railroad is being made 
to improve service. The recent action 
of the railroad would seem to confirm 
Mr. Viviano's assurances. 

I believe, Mr. Spreaker, fair play dic- 
tates that having openly criticized 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, I now bring 
to the attention of this Congress the 
efforts on the part of the railroad to 
remedy the situation which prompted 
my criticism. 


Laxities, Illegalities, Flagrant Abuses in 
U.S. Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, in his reports to the Congress, 
has disclosed innumerable instances 
where business firms in concert with, or 
independent of, Government procure- 
ment officials, have extorted countless 
millions of dollars out of U.S. taxpayers. 

Our Government procurement pro- 
grams are riddled with flagrant viola- 
tions of law, There exists a combina- 
tion of utter incompetency, negligence, 
and civil and criminal conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the following are three 
briefs extracted from the reports of the 
Comptroller General issued on March 29, 
1963. 

HAZELTINE CORP. UNJUSTILY 
$428,800 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. de- 
signed and developed the Navy's WF-2 attack 
early warning airplane. In November 1958, 
and January 1959, Grumman subcontracted 
with Hazeltine Corp. for the production of 
spare parts and modification kits for the 
WF-2's airborne radar system. The contract 
was Issued under the provisions of a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract which had been 
awarded to Grumman for the production of 
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the WF-2 aircraft by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Department of the Navy. 


In his report to the Congress, the 
Comptroller General disclosed that the 
purchase orders issued to Hazeltine by 
Grumman under this contract, totaled 
more than $3,050,000. 

The GAO found that the prices nego- 
tiated for these purchase orders were 
$428,800 greater than needed to cover the 
costs Hazeltine could reasonably expect 
to incur. Even though the purchase 
order awards were under the surveillance 
of the Navy, the Comptroller General 
found no evidence whatever to indicate 
that the Navy questioned the prices 
agreed upon by Grumman and Hazeltine. 
AS a consequence, the padded prices 
agreed upon by Grumman and Hazeltine 
were passed on to the Government un- 
der Grumman's cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract with the Navy. 

The GAO pointed out that had the 
Navy or Grumman obtained and studied 
Hazeltine’s most recently experienced 
costs or vendors quotations before the 
formal purchase orders were awarded, 
the overstated charges to the Govern- 
ment of $428,800 could have been 
avoided. 

The Comptroller General cited a num- 
ber of specific instances wherein a study 
of Hazeltine’s cost data would have per- 
mitted the Government to avoid these 
excessive costs: 

(1) Hazeltine’s proposal included estl- 
mated material costs of $1,511.10 for each of 
29 radar receivers. At the time Hazeltine 
prepared its proposal, it had cost informa- 
tion which indicated that it had incurred 
material costs of only $1,071.66 a unit for 
producing the exact same radar receiver un- 
der a previous purchase order. 

(2) Prior to preparing its price proposal, 
Hazeltine obtained. a price quotation of 
$1,926 for each of 18 computer assemblies. 
However, in pricing out the 18 computer as- 
semblies in its proposal, Hazeltine included 
an estimated cost of $2,145 for each unit. 


GAO's review disclosed that Hazel- 
tine’s proposal to Grumman included 
cost allowance of over $14,100 for items 
which had not even been ordered and for 
costs which would not be incurred. 

It was also discovered that Hazeltine’s 
price proposal included an estimated cost 
of $7,800 for certain components of the 
frequency modification kits, none of 
which were either ordered by, or de- 
livered to, Grumman. 

The Comptroller General, during the 
course of his review, found that “Hazel- 
tine’s comments to the GAO were di- 
rectly contradictory to Hazeltine's rep- 
resentations to Grumman.” 

Mr. Speaker, under Grumman’s cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract with the Navy, 
it undertook the responsibility of award- 
ing subcontracts at reasonable prices. 
It is evident that Grumman, by failing 
to adequately review Hazeltine’s price 
proposal, did not properly discharge 
these responsibilities. 

Neither is it reasonable for Hazeltine to 
retain the $428,800 it acquired through 
failure to disclose and by cost padding. 

The Department of the Navy, having 
failed to adequately review its procure- 
ment procedures on this contract, must 
take such action as is necessary to ob- 
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tain full recovery of Hazeltine’s unjust 
enrichment. 
AIR FORCE NEGLIGENCE IN BOEING-WESTING- 
HOUSE CONTRACT 


On April 10, 1959, the Air Force Air 
Materiel Command awarded a contract 
to the Boeing Company for the produc- 
tion of Bomare interceptor missiles, 
weapon support equipment, and related 
spare parts. 

The incentive type of contract used in 
this procurement provides for the con- 
tractor and the Air Force to agree, prior 
to production, on an estimate of costs to 
be incurred. This is the initial target 
cost, and an initial target profit is deter- 
mined by applying an agreed percentage 
to such costs. Any overstatement of 
target costs proportionately increases the 
contractors target profit. 

The Comptroller General, in his re- 
view of this contract, disclosed that the 
Government will incur unnecessary costs 
of about $404,500 in the form of unwar- 
ranted profits because: 

(1) Westinghouse, to which Boeing had 
subcontracted a portion of the contract 
work, quoted prices to Boeing that were 
based on cost estimates that were higher 
than those justified by its most recent 
experience; 

(2) Boeing, without adequately reviewing 
this price, included it in its proposed initial 
prime contract target price; and 

(3) The Air Force not only accepted 
Boeing's proposed price for the subcontracted 
items without adequate review, but also 
allowed target and incentive profits to be 
based on this price although the subcontract 
price was only tentative and was subject to 
redetermination. 


The GAO clearly pointed out that, at 
the time of negotiations on the prime 
contract, later and more reliable cost 
data were available to the prime con- 
tractor—Boeing—which showed that 
actual costs experienced under prior 
purchase orders were substantially lower 
than the amounts proposed by the sub- 
contractor. Boeing should most cer- 

have considered this in negotia- 
tions with the Air Force. 

The following examples by the Comp- 
troller General indicate the extent to 
which Westinghouse padded their ma- 
teriel costs: 

(a) GAO's computation, based on previ- 
ous purchase orders for identical equipment, 
showed that unit materiel costs for antenna 
subassemblies should have been $5,976 rather 
than the $10,948 proposed by Westinghouse. 

(b) GAO's computations showed that the 
unit materiel costs for receiver/transmitter 
subassemblies should have been $3,232 
rather than the $9,196 proposed by Westing- 
house. 

(c) GAO's computations showed that the 
unit materiel costs for control unit subas- 
semblies should have been $2,085 rather than 
the $5,042 proposed by Westinghouse. 


Mr. Speaker, Boeing failed to evaluate 
the reasonableness of the bases on which 
the materiel estimates were established 
or to relate the proposed materiel prices 
to known materiel cost data available 
at Westinghouse. 

The Air Force negligently accepted 
these prices without change. 

Mr. Speaker, the profiteering of the 
civilian contractors in this case could 
not have been possible had the Air Force 
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Carried out its responsibility to review 
the detailed support of Boeing’s cost pro- 
posal, and to review Boeing's procedures 
for satisfying itself that the subcontract 
costs in its proposal were based on the 
latest available cost data. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY WASTES $1.2 
MILLION IN FIRE EXTINGUISHER PROCUREMENT 
Mr. Speaker, in his report to the Con- 
gress on March 29, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral disclosed that the U.S. Army Corps 


of Engineers incurred unnecessary costs - 


of more than $1.2 million in the procure- 
ment of new, higher priced, portable fire 
extinguishers. 

The Comptroller General charged that 
the Army authorized wide usage of these 
New high-cost fire extinguishers with- 
out properly evaluating the benefits to be 
obtained in relation to the increased 
costs involved. As a result, large num- 
bers of the new type extinguisher were 
procured and issued for use even though 
a subsequent study indicated that sub- 
stantially less expensive extinguishers 
would have been adequate. 

This new type of extinguisher was 
adopted by the Army in May 1959, for 
use in fighting liquid-fuel and electrical 
fires. A Corps of Engineers report on 
the new extinguisher stated that its esti- 

mated cost was the same as the cost of 
the item replaced. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a proven fact that 
the average procurement cost of the 
new extingujsher was $20.19 compared 
with a cost of $13 for extinguishers 
identical to those already in use. 

By October 1959, the Corps of En- 
gineers had decided to replace 16 other 
fire extinguisher models with the new 
type of extinguisher without evaluat- 
ing the benefits to be obtained in rela- 
tion to the relatively high cost of the 
new extinguisher. 

Mr. Speaker, had the Corps of En- 
gineers continued to use the completely 
adequate current models, their procure- 
ment costs for the 102,678 extinguishers 
in question would have been $849,147. 
The Army chose, however, to purchase 
the new extinguishers at a cost of 
$2,073,295, which represented wholly 
unnecessary excess costs to the Govern- 
ment of $1,224,148. 

The Comptroller General pointed out 
that a fundamental management fail- 
ure occurred in this procurement, in 
that a program was adopted and al- 
lowed to proceed without followup 
evaluations to assure that the costs in- 
volved were warranted in relation to the 
actual benefits obtained. A timely com- 
Parison of planned costs with the actual 
costs being incurred would have shown 
at a much earlier date the need for a 
critica! review of the program. Had this 
review been made, a substantial part of 
the excess cost could have been avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, the collusion and con- 
hivance between U.S. procurement offi- 
Cials and business firms has reached 
alarming proportions. 

The Comptroller General’s reports 
themselves cannot cure this evil. There 
must be a fixing of responsibility and 
accountability; appropriate disciplinary 
action by all departments; and a strict 
enforcement of the applicable civil and 
criminal laws. 
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All the criminal laws written will not 
deter crime or protect the public interest 
without effective enforcement agencies, 
procedures, and actions. These abuses 
can only be deterred by making exam- 
ples of the offenders. 

The repeated shocking losses and wast- 
ages in our military procurement clearly 
indicate that the present corrective 
measures being taken by our responsible 
officials are inadequate and ineffective. 


Early Showdown in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my ad- 
dress to the House on April 12, 1962, 
“Monroe Doctrine versus Khrushchev 
Doctrine,” I outlined a plan of action to 
meet the crisis in the Caribbean. The 
principal point in this program was a 
showdown in Cuba, with the liberation 
of its people from alien dictatorship and 
restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Since that time, the spread of 
revolutionary movements in the Carib- 
bean region has accelerated to the extent 
that the Presidents of Central American 
countries, Panama, and the United 
States met at San Jose, Costa Rica, for 
consultation on means for meeting the 


threat. 

Thus it is heartening to read a 
thoughtful article by David Lawrence in 
March 26, 1963, issue of the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C., calling for an early 
showdown on Cuba. 

The article follows: 

For an EARLY SHOWDOWN ON Cuta—U.S. 
Action To END Sovrer FOOTHOLD IN THIS 
HEMISPHERE CALLED NECESSARY 

(By David Lawrence) 


Will the United States permit a complete 
Communist takeover of Central and South 
America similar to what has already hap- 
pened in Cuba? 

One by one, the Latin American countries 
are currently being subjected to the most in- 
tensive penetration by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. What is the answer? 

It will be of no avail to blame a preceding 
administration. There is an unfortunate 
tendency in Washington nowadays to con- 
done evil by enumerating mistakes of the 
past, as if these furnish an alibi for present 
errors or neglect of duty. 

The problem is really nonpolitical. It is 
every day becoming more difficult to handle. 
Billions of dollars are being taken away 
from the taxpayers of the United States an- 
nually to support so-called foreign-aid pro- 
grams on all continents. Almost everyone 
familiar with the situation agrees that finan- 
cial aid of some kind from the United States 
is essential to thwart the Communist intru- 
sions. in the internal affairs of various 
countries to the south of us. When the 
United States lends or gives money to an- 
other country, however, the Washington 
Government cannot exercise complete control 
over what happens to such funds. 

The spread of communism in Latin Amer- 
ica is due largely to economic conditions that 
have long prevailed there. Poverty and a 
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low standard of living provide fertile areas 
for Communist infiltration, Weak govern- 
ments, influenced by selfish leaders, have 
retarded p: . Even in a country as 
friendly to the United States as Brazil has 
been for the last 150 years or more, there is 
today a threat of a Communist takeover. 
Guatemala 18 also in peril. Argentina and 
Chile have had their Communist troubles, 
too. It certainly is time for a much more 
forceful policy toward Communist sabotage 
and subversion than the United States has 
thus far been willing to adopt. 

Foreign policy in this field, both under 
the present and preceding administrations 
here, has been based on a belief that the 
Organization of American States can be made 
to function as a kind of supervisory police 
body which would employ armed forces in 
a collective manner. But almost every one 
of the Latin American countries faces such 
a serious threat from within that it is 
doubtful whether any firm policy which 
really comes to grips with the Communist 
problem will ever materialize through the 
OAS, The United States bears the major 
responsibility, and must go it alone when 
It becomes necessary. That time has arrived. 

It will be argued, of course, that public 
opinion in Latin America is opposed to any 
armed intervention by this country, and 
that the Communists will capitalize on such 
a step. But although the Latin countries 
were at first dismayed by the attempted in- 
vasion at the Bay of Pigs, many of the 
leaders of various governments to the south 
of us now have seen the light and want 
Cuba freed from the Communist yoke by 
any means possible. 

The United States inevitably has to take 
the risk of offending the Kremlin, and can 
adopt the very contention that nations have 
put forward in the past—respect for inter- 
national rights. To protect American prop- 
erty by force, If necessary, is a right granted 
under international law. It involves a de- 
cision that has to be made sooner or later. 
Under the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States has maintained that no 
power shall be permitted to establish a base 
or its “system” in this hemisphere. Histori- 
cal precedent under international law there- 
fore would justify a move to rid Cuba of 
Communist troops, technicians and sub- 
versive organizations as well. 

What the United States does or fails to do 
in Cuba is directly related to the future free- 
dom of all the Latin American peoples. The 
cry will be raised that intervention could 
bring on World War III. But a Communist 
takeover of Latin America, including Mexico, 
would mean a world war just the same. So 
it’s a question of not what shall be done, 
but when. All signs today point to a Com- 
munist conquest of the Latin countries of 
this hemisphere if the United States con- 
tinues to wait for the weak Organization of 
American States to act, or mistakenly delays 
action until the Communists have built an- 
other wall around all of Latin America just 
as they have around West Berlin. 

Cuba is the natural place for an early 
showdown with communism in this hemi- 
sphere. 


Special Captive Nations Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 


want to comend our colleagues Congress- 
man DANIEL J. FLOOD and Congressman 
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Epwarp J. Derwinskr and the many 
other Members who are dedicated to the 
establishment of a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

I support House Resolution 14 which 
would establish the special committee. 
This action is clearly in the interests of 
the United States and will help to ful- 
fill our real responsibility to those per- 
sons living under the domination of 
foreign powers. 

There is one additional point that 
needs to be made and to which I want to 
give special attention today. It is now 
evident that Cuba is a captive nation in 
every sense of the word. We should now 
add Cuba to the group of nations whose 
people no longer have the opportunity to 
determine their own form of government 
or to participate in the day-to-day pro- 
cedures of their governing authorities. 

As free citizens we in this country must 
come to recognize that the captive na- 
tions as a group constitute not only a 
primary deterrent against a hot global 
war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism but 
also a prime positive means for the ad- 
vance of world freedom. 

The international Communist organi- 
zation has consistently shown that it 
fears a growing world knowledge of and 
interest in the captive nations. Ad- 
vancement of this kind of factual under- 
standing serves to explode the myths of 
Soviet unity and exposes the true mean- 
ing of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout those 
areas controlled by communism. 

We need to do everything we can to 
bring the facts to all the world. I am 
proud to give my support to House Reso- 
lution 14 and I urge my colleagues to do 
the same and I respectfully urge on the 
President of the United States to affirm 
his support. 


The Nurse Everyone Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there came to my attention an excellent 
pamphlet entitled “The Nurse Everyone 
Needs,” which was published by Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City, in cooperation 
with the National Association for Prac- 
tical Nurse Education and Service, Inc., 
of New York City. The author is Mrs. 
Marguerite Clark, nationally known 
medical and science writer who was for 
20 years the medicine editor of News- 
week magazine. 

Without inserting into the Recorp the 
entire pamphlet, I am, with the per- 
mission of the Speaker of the House, in- 
serting in the Record the highlights of 
the pamphlet. Members of the House 
will find interesting the facts and figures 
and information about the training of 
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practical nurses in the United States 
today. 
The material follows: 
Tue NURSE EVERYONE NEEDS 


Of the nurses in the United States today, 
about 220,000 bear the label “practical.” The 
licensed practical nurse is in demand in 
hospitals, nursing homes, private homes, 
public health agencies, visiting nurse 
agencies, Federal services, doctors’ offices, 
school infirmaries, summer camps, and in 
industry. 

The public image of the early practical 
nurse as a carpet-slippered Mother Hubbard- 
clad, “Sairy Gamp” woman-of-all-work, un- 
doubtedly was true in isolated cases. But it 
is definitely not true of the modern brisk 
uniformed LPN of today. At that, recogni- 
tion has not been easy, It has come through 
the well-planned, energetic, organized effort 
of State and national nursing organizations. 

The practical nurse got her first real 
chance during the Second World War with 
its increased demands for well-trained 
nurses. But even before the war a quiet 
campaign for formal PN training was under- 
way. 

In 1940, at a professional nursing conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, Hilda Torrop and her 
associates founded the National Association 
for Practical Nurse Education and Service, 
Inc., as a national nonprofit organization to 
help fll the need for more nurses and to 
establish better standards for PN education. 
At that time there were only about 150 prac- 
tical nursing schools in the United States. 
Most of them were poorly organized and di- 
rected. Standards were low, and few States 
had licensing laws, Under the vigorous di- 
rection of Miss Torrop and other pioneers 
in nursing administration, practical nurs- 
ing programs were extended and better 
training schools were established. 

The real break came when practical nurs- 
ing attracted the interest of the US. Office of 
Education. Vocational schools for PN's were 
enlarged, new ones started, and a Practical 
Nursing Education Service was established 
in the Office of Education, with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
1956, Public Law No. 911, passed by Congress 
and signed by President Eisenhower, di- 
rected improvement and expansion of the 
practical nursing program and appropriated 
$25 million for the work. 

Today, there are more than 700 State- 
approved schools. Every State has a law 
that governs the licensed practical nurse. 
Four types of schools offer training facilities: 
(1) vocational public schools (as part of the 
vocational or adult educational program); 
(2) junior colleges, private schools, or uni- 
versities, (3) hospitals; and (4) private 
agencies, 

There are no approved correspondence 
courses in practical nursing. Such grad- 
uates are not eligible for State licenses be- 
cause courses by mail cannot include clini- 
cal or actual nursing experience with pa- 
tients, which the students must have. 

To make sure that the practical nursing 
student received proper training in the basic 
nursing skills needed for daily care of pa- 
tients, the original LPN training program 
was divided into two sections: 

1. Sixty-four hours of classroom instruc- 
tion, including how the body is built and 
works, conditions of illness, mother and 
baby care, nutrition and special diets. 

2. Two hundred and forty fours of clinical 
care in a convenient hospital where the stu- 
dent puts into practice the things she has 
learned in the classroom. sa 

Today, the LPN standard training has 
changed somewhat. The once sharp line 
drawn between the preclinical classroom pe- 
riod and the clinical period at the patient's 
bedside in a hospital, has been softened. 
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More and more, the LPN is learning her pro- 
fession by doing, all through her schooling. 

Typical of this modern, efficient LPN edu- 
cation, is that offered at the Hospital for 
Special Surgery School of Practical Nursing, 
started in 1955, in the 170-bed orthopedic 
and rheumatic disease hospital on East 70th 
Street in New York City. 

“Ours is an integrated course of study,” 
said Miss Dean Smith, director of nursing 
education at the hospital. “We combine 
clinical and practical training in one over- 
all experience that will make quite clear 
to the student exactly what she is being 
taught and why. * * * Our purpose is to 
produce the best bedside nurses we can.” 

The student to be must decide on the 
kind of school she wishes to attend—voca- 
tional, Junior college or university, or hos- 
pital. 

The acceptable age range is wide, from 17 
or 18 to 45 or sometimes 50, for both men 
and women. Male applicants, unfortunate- 
ly, are scarce despite the fact that men make 
good LPN's. They are needed, and there are 
many jobs open for them. 

While no special subjects are required for 
admission, applicants under 35 years of age 
must have completed 2 years of high school. 
Some States require high school graduation. 
Proof of graduation from the eighth grade is 
accepted for women over 35. 

Salaries depend on the part of the country 
in which the LPN works and on the location, 
hospital, nursing home, public health agen- 
cy, or industry. On the staff of a large city 
hospital, the LPN starts with a salary of 
$2,500 to $3,000 a year, or even higher. Pri- 
vate duty LPN's earn $10 to $14 for 8 hours, 
In Government hospitals and health agen- 
cies, the pay is higher. Federal civil service 
appointments in these agencies paid $3,760 
in 1961. 

“What the practical nurse needs most of 
all is a stabilization of her role, so she will 
know exactly where she stands,” said Eleanor 
Gaffney, president of the National Associa- 
tion for Practical Nurse Education and Sery- 
ice, Inc. “Just now, in the hospitals in any 
one city, we may find policies and varying 
levels of acceptance of what a practical nurse 
may do, can do, and should do. This varia- 
tion exists in spite of the fact that present 
training programs prepare the practical 
nurse in the basic sciences, the nursing arts, 
rehabilitation techniques, pharmacology, 
and administration of medicine. The true 
role of the LPN (licensed practical nurse) 
must be faced squarely and honestly. It is 
for bedside nursing that she is being 
trained; it is her greatest job satisfaction, 
and it is there she is most needed.” 

Some 25,000 practical nurses will graduate 
this year, but it is estimated that the cur- 
rent need is for 200,000 every year. With 
some 27 million patients requiring but not 
getting longtime nursing care, this need is 
critical. 

“All over the country, there are those in 
pain, desperate for help, children, old peo- 
ple, mentally ill, crippled, convalescent, vic- 
tims of accidents and chronically ill, send- 
ing out cries for nursing care,” said Hilda 
Torrop. 

“At the same time, we have a large and 
tragic number of unemployed; we have hun- 
dreds of thousands of high school graduates 
looking for jobs, and yet we have a desperate 
national shortage of nurses. How can you 
reconcile these opposing factors?” 

“The speediest way to eliminate this short- 
age.“ said Miss Torrop, “is to get more prac- 
tical nurses into the field. 

“Thousands of young women just out of 
high school seeking careers, the mature men 
and women who must find work, these peo- 
ple are magnificent potentials for the voca- 
tion of LPN. Just think, 1 year’s training. 
and you have a job for life, one you can 
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pack in your suitcase and take wherever 
you want to go. 

“The PNs begin and finish their nursing 
training with the intention of becoming 
full-time workers,” said Miss Torrop. “The 
turnover is usually less in this group than 
in any other. PN graduates remain in their 
work far longer since the women attracted 
to the program have a need to earn a living. 

Finally. a job is ready for every graduate 
of a State-approved practical nursing school 
on the day she gets her certificate. There 
are no waiting lines.” 


Bonneville Now Losing Millions An- 
nually—Wants Larger Area To Lose 
More In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security of the U.S. 
Department of Labor in a recent com- 
Pilation on area labor market trends 
listed 26 areas of “substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment” in the States of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, All of 
these 26 areas of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment in these 3 States 
are within the power marketing area of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

If the subsidized Federal power now 
being marketed by Bonneville at an an- 
nual loss of $15 million has not brought 
full employment and prosperity to the 
area wherein they now operate, one can 
understand the reluctance of southern 
Idahoans to have Bonneville extend its 
marketing area in their direction. 

The following editorial from an Idaho 
hewspaper points out why “BPA—Not 
For Idaho“: 

[From the Idaho Falis (Idaho) Post Register, 
Oct. 21, 1962] 
BPA—Nor vox IDAHO 

In an Idaho political campaign distin- 
guished of late by dramatic irrelevancies, 
Secretary of Interior Udall at least per- 
formed a service in his east Idaho visit this 
Week in putting a major issue in profile. 

Should or should we not bring Bonneville 
Power Administration power into southern 
Idaho? 

It at least put such profundities as whether 
the Twin Falls High School band should 
Welcome Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
in the background. 

Secretary Udall says we definitely should, 
His contention mostly revolves around the 
Potential of cheap power in stimulating the 
economy and attracting new industry. 

However, Idahoans should think through 
this proposal most thoroughly because in- 
Etead of opening new thresholds of indus- 
trial development it would undoubtedly 
klam the door on the real course of Idaho 
Progress—water development. 

The low offered rate of BPA power, dis- 
Fulsing the costs behind it, which taxpayers 
must bear, would simply put reclamation out 
Of business. Private or Federal projects like 
the Palisades Dam, Burns Creek or Teton 
Dam, simply could not compete with BPA 
Power. And we will have to recognize more 
and more that power is the indispensable 
handmaiden of irrigation, flood control, and 
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recreation development, As a consequence, 
Idaho would be denied these multiple-pur- 
pose projects, the right to store water where 
it can best be stored, in the upper water- 
sheds. 

It must also be remembered that BPA 
power would have a limited market for all 
of this expensively wrought power. It can 
only be sold to REA’s, municipalities and 
other public power platforms. How many 
are there of these in southern Idaho? What 
portion of the market does it represent? 
And yet we would build transmission lines 
at $25,000 per mile across the length of 
Idaho for this misplaced objective. Cheap 
power? 

BPA, of course, has been losing impressive 
amounts of money because it has been un- 
able to sell its secondary or dump power. 
New dams being projected on the Columbia 
plus the California intertie program may be 
the combination for saving BPA—but not 
Idaho. 

What we need is more taxable industries, 
as Secretary Udall indicated in his east 
Idaho presentation, but not the way Mr. 
Udall prescribes. 

The real path to industrial development 
in Idaho lies in a revision of the tax struc- 
ture which at best is disillusioning to in- 
dustrial prospectors, in developing our river 
the traditional way, and in captializing on 
every natural resource that we can. 

Secretary Udall says the decision on 
whether BPA power should be expanded into 
Idaho rests solely with him. Fortunately, 
the decision on appropriations for the stag- 
geringly expensive transmission lines rest 
with Congress. 


National Draft Goldwater Committee 
Formed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday Morning, April 8, 1963, the 
National Draft Goldwater Committee 
announced its formation and plans for 
the ensuing presidential campaign, I 
believe that their statement of purpose 
is consistent with the highest ideals of 
our Republic and the political processes 
therein and I would like to include their 
statement in these remarks. 

It is noteworthy to call attention to 
one particular quote from the statement 
which was made by Peter O'Donnell, 
national chairman, He told the press 
conference: 

We must not give up the advantages to be 
derived from a contest simply because cries 
of unity are being made. : 


This statement indicates an under- 
standing of the political process which 
is absent in the comments of those who 
fear contest or controversy. In a truly 
competitive race for the Presidency, the 
Republican Party will be strengthened 
and not weakened. Of course, it is the 
hope of the conservative majority in the 


Republican Party that they will come out 


of the 1964 Republican National Conven- 
tion with the nomination of a conserva- 
tive rather than a liberal candidate. 
From my point of view, I see nothing 
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wrong with the majority wanting to see 
to it that a candidate who represents the 
majority thinking is their standard 
bearer. 

The statement by the newly formed 
committee is as follows: 

NATIONAL Drarr GOLDWATER COMMITTEE 

FORMED 


The National Draft Goldwater Committee 
has been formed to mobilize the tremendous, 
spontaneous enthusiasm for Senator GOLD- 
water that is sweeping the country. Ameri- 
cans everywhere, by the tens of thousands, 
are anxious to take an active, personal part 
in assuring his nomination and election. 

A Washington headquarters will be opened 
in the near future. In the meantime, your 
correspondence is invited and your contribu- 
tions are urgently needed and we ask you to 
mail them to the National Draft Goldwater 
Committee, P.O. Box 1964, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Officers of the organization will be: Chsir- 
man, Peter O'Donnell, Jr., Republican State 
chairman of Texas; cochairman, Mrs. Ione 
F. Harrington, Republican national commit- 
teewoman for Indiana; Secretary, Mrs. Judy 
Fernald of Upper Montclair, N.J., immediate 
past cochairman, Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation; Treasurer, J. William Mid- 
dendort of Greenwich, Conn., New York stock 
broker and member of the Connecticut Re- 
publican Finance Committee. 

The names of other people associated with 
the committee will be announced at a later 
date. 


‘The purpose of our national office will be 
to coordinate this citizen's movement which 
is springing up all over the country and to 
encourage and channel the efforts of all yol- 
unteers who want to help Senator GoL- 
WATER. Working with the Gotbwarrn State 
chairmen in each of the 50 States, we will 
service local Draft Goldwater Clubs with 
campaign material and make suggestions 
from time to time for effective grassroots 
activity. 

We want to make clear that we have not 
consulted Senator GOLDWATER about forming 
this committee. We take him at his word 
when he says that his present intention ts to 
run for reelection to the Senate next year. 
But we are confident that when Senator 
GOLDWATER has seen tangible expressions of 
support—petitions, wires, letters, and con- 
tributions from men and women all over this 
country, he will respond to that call to duty 
in the same selfless spirit which led him to 
serve our country so ably in the Air Force 
and the U.S. Senate, 

Senator GOLDWATER offers the Republican 
Party a marvelous opportunity. In GoLp- 
water, the Republicans can nominate a man 
who can be elected President in 1964. In 
addition, he will help in the election of nu- 
merous Congressmen who will enable the Re- 
publican Party to gain control of the House 
of Representatives, 

To take the proper course of action, we 
need to think anew and act anew as befits a 
new situation. Heretofore in national poli- 
tics, the Southern States have provided the 
Democrats a built-in advantage by giving 
their electoral votes to the Democratic nomi- 
nee, whomever he may be. Today, the situa- 
tion is changed. Now we have a candidate 
to run on the Republican ticket who can 
convert a past weakness of the Republican 
Party into a great strength by sweeping these 
Southern States, but this is only possible 
with the candidacy of Senator Barny GOLD- 
WATER. In addition, he will carry most of the 
border States and the dependable Republi- 
can States of the Midwest, Rocky Mountains, 
eastern central area, and northern New Eng- 
land. The key to Republican success lies in 
converting a weakness into a strength and 
becoming a truly national party. 
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It Is to be expected that a contest will de- 
velop for the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation, This is a good thing because this 
contest will strengthen the Republican Party 
in several ways. 

Pirst, it will attract national attention to 
our candidates over an extended period of 
time, up to and through the national con- 
vention. 

Second, it will publicize the Republican 
position on the important issues of the day. 

Third, it will attract more people into our 
Republican primaries and conventions, 

The Republican Party suffered from the 
lack of contest in 1960, while the Democratic 
Party was strengthened by the contest for the 
nomination. We must not give up the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a contest simply 
because cries of unity are being made. 

We think the American people want a 
clear-cut choice between the New Frontier 
of the Kennedy’s and Republican principles 
of free enterprise, fiscal responsibility, sound 
government, and a firm foreign policy, so 
well exemplified by Senator Barry GOLD- 
warren. The opportunity for providing that 
choice is now open to the American people by 
the nomination and election of Senator 
Gotpwater. Americans for GOLDWATER, let 
us hear from you. 


Salinger Uses Trial Trick To Strike Back 
at Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Lauderdale News has published a par- 
ticularly noteworthy editorial on New 
Frontier news management practices, fo- 
cusing attention on the tactics of White 
House Press Secretary Salinger and re- 
butting administration denials of efforts 
to manage news with some contradictory 
official pronouncements that have not yet 
been explained. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial by William 
A. Mullen: 

Satmvocrr Uses Tarai Trick To STRIKE Back 
AT Press 


Some of the more successful criminal law- 
yers will agree that one of the best ways to 
win a case is to try everybody but the de- 
fendant. We have observed this on more 
than one occasion, as witnesses were subject- 
ed to acrimony, and innuendo was employed 
to suggest that the prosecutor has political 
ambitions. 

The neat trick involved is to divert atten- 
tion from the accused and direct it at the 
accusers to win sympathy and to confound 
the jury. 

Now it appears that the Presidential Press 
Secretary, Pierre Salinger, has taken a page 
from the primer on courtroom antics and 
that he is endeavoring to control, or manage, 
the direction of this controversial and ex- 
tremely important issue by pointing an ac- 
cusing finger at the accusers. 

No one can accuse Salinger of being timid 
in the matter, for he chose no less an oc- 
casion than 5 before the Women’s 
National Press Club luncheon at Washington, 
ae afternoon to press his counteroffen- 

ve. 

The gist of his point was that the admin- 
istration does not manage the news, but 
that some newspaper editors do by publish- 
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ing untrue or slanted stories. By raising 
doubt over certain editors without naming 
them specifically, thus avolding potential 
libel, Salinger leaves the impression that all 
newspapers are not to be trusted, since no one 
is quite certain about those he had in mind. 

He qualified any concession as to the ob- 
jectivity of the news wire services by saying 
the news “is being managed fairly by the 
news organizations,” but adding that these 
have had many lapses recently. The choice 
of his verb, managed, is quite adroit, since 
it’s not certain whether he meant they are 
handling the news fairly, or controlling it 
fairly. 

Salinger also referred to the Billie Sol 
Estes case as an example of press news man- 
agement and the emphasis given of Demo- 
cratic association with the scandal over any 
Republican share of the blame. He did not 
identify the paper. But it was the New 
York Herald Tribune, whose White House 
subscription was cancelled by the President 
as a result of the incident. 

As far as we can determine, Salinger made 
no mention at the luncheon that the ad- 
ministration minimized, or sought to mini- 
mifie, the Estes scandal at the outset. More- 
over, as we recall it, the affair, made possible 
by the complexity and enormity of Federal 
management of agriculture in the first place, 
was not revealed by Government officials. 

We also recall that an Agriculture Depart- 
ment secretary, attempting to protect highly 
important files of her boss, wound up being 
committed as a disturbed mental patient. 

Moreover, Salinger's pointing a finger at 
the press is not new. About a month or sò 
ago, he stated that managing editors man- 
age the news every day by deciding the con- 
tent of newspaper editions, A choice must 
be made, because the volume of news is 
many times greater than available space and 
selectivity must be exercised. 

We do not rise to the defense of the news- 
paper industry en toto because there are 
some offenders in its midst. But it is not 
all bad, as Government is not all bad. 

If there is an impression created in Wash- 
ington that Government censors take re- 
porters by thé ear and manage the news, 
that is dead wrong and surely beneath the 
abilities of politicians who manage to rise 
to the Capital scene. 

There is no need for such crudeness. News 
management on the part of official Wash- 
ington is deceivingly simple. Since it is the 
source of the greatest volume of news in 
the world, it can control that news by two 
simple expedients: 

First, generate so much news that the 
facilities for handling it and for publishing 
it are overtaxed. Such preoccupation re- 
stricts foraging into other areas of the news 
realm. Thus, conduct and policy in the 
areas often escape full attention because of 
this attrition, manage to remain outside 
scrutiny unless or until they boll to the 
surface and draw attention by the nature of 
their own affairs. 

Secondly, the President is the world’s 
greatest individual source of news and ob- 
ject of news interest. What he does and 
says, or what he does not do or say, gen- 
erates news, As the President controls his 
role in these actions, he also controls the 
nature of the news resulting therefrom. 

To cite a most recent example: At his 
press conference Wednesday, the President 
discussed his conference with Central Ameri- 
can Presidents at Costa Rica and was asked 
if the conference had sought stronger sanc- 
tions against Cuba than the United States 
wanted. 

He said that was untrue, which it no 
doubt was. However, the public may have 
forgotten that in the previous week and on 
the eve of the conference, the United States 
made it known that it would not accept 
stronger measures against Castro at the con- 
ference. 
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That served notice on the Central Ameri- 
can Presidents and presumably narrowed the 
discussions to less volatile censure of Cuba 
and more emphasis on American foreign aid 
to the isthmus nations. If the preopening 
statement had not been Issued, the confer- 
ence may have taken a different tack. Who 
knows? 

We presume the press secretary has an 
explanation for this and for the statement 
no Americans were killed in the Bay of Pigs 
operations, yet names of four pilots eventu- 
ally came out; the October 15 Washington 
press briefing that Cuba had only defensive 
weapons and the October 16 confirmation 
of missiles on the island; the President's 
warning there would be a recession if taxes 
are not cut, then his statement there would 
be no recession this year. 

Add to these the favorable unemployment 
figures released just before election, and the 
corrected figures announced afterward. And 
let's not forget that it was Arthur Sylvester, 
Deputy Defense Secretary for Public Informa- 
tion, who claimed Government had the right 
to manage the news and to lie. 


Chairman Evins Addresses Independent 
Dairies—Urges Support for President’s 
Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
and today the Nation's Capital has as its 
guests the members of an outstanding 
small business organization, the National 
Independent Dairies Association. 

This group is holding its sixth annual 
convention here in Washington, and at 
a luncheon yesterday, its members were 
privileged to hear an address by the 
chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, our distinguished colleague, 
Representative Jog L. Evins, of Ten- 
nessee. 

During the course of his remarks, 
Chairman Evins detailed some of the 
important advantages to be gained by 
small business if the President's tax pro- 
posals can be adopted. He urged the 
members of the National Independent 
Dairies Association, as well as all other 
independent small businessmen, to sup- 
port these proposals. 

Chairman Evins described the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals as one of the great- 
est single actions that can be taken at 
this time to provide immediate assist- 
ance to small business. 

Tam sure that the statement of Chair- 
man Evins will be of interest to all of 
the Members of the House, and I am, 
therefore, asking that it be reproduced 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOm L. EVINS, 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENT Damms! AssocrIA~ 
TION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, APRIL 8, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
Independent Dairies’ Association, and 
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friends, certalnly I am pleased and delighted 
at the opportunity to meet with you today. 

I appreciate the kind remarks of my good 
friend, Lynn Paulson. They are flattering, 
but I assure you undeserved. 

Let me return the compliment by paying 
a tribute not only to Lynn but also to our 
friends here in the audience who are mem- 
bers of this great organization. 

N. COMPLIMENTS COUNSEL AND ASSOCIATION 


I want to tell you that your general coun- 
sel, Lynn Paulson, is one of the most dy- 
namic and effective trade association repre- 
sentatives in Washington. His contacts 
with Members of Congress are effective, He 
gets the job done and he is always doing a 
good job in your behalf. He Is an old timer 
around these parts—and I might add with a 
New Frontiersman's outlook. 

The members of your association have 
achieved virtual perfection, as you provide 
& grateful citizenry with the cleanest, most 
nutritious, and most wholesome product to 
be found anywhere in the world, milk. 

You are engaged in a business where the 
profits are too low and the risks too high. 

You are in a business where you must 
meet the competitive power of some of the 
largest economic giants in the entire United 
States. 

We all appreciate the importance of small 
business to our economy and I believe our 
small independent dairies represent one of 
the finest segments of all smali business 
enterprises. You are doubly important. 

You are not only a group of small busi- 
nessmen who have fought courageously and 
relentlessly to keep your industry from be- 
coming monopolized by a few big companies 
but you are also the purveyors of a com- 
modity that is literally vital to our people. 

On one thing all persons agree, That of 
all foods known there is none more im- 
portant to the heaith of the individual than 
milk. 

It is the sustaining food of infants, grow- 
ing children, youths, young men, full-grown 
adults, and the aged. 

The products of your industry nourish not 
only the sick and disabled but also the 
toughest and healthiest and huskiest of 
athletes. I don't exactly know into which 
one of these categories I belong; but, one 
thing I do know, we at our house buy our 
milk only from the small independent 
dairies, 

I am sure that there must be a high degree 
of satisfaction to the people in your in- 
dustry to know and to realize that you are 
engaged in such a beneficial type of enter- 
prise, and that your contribution to the 
welfare of your community is immense. It is 
indeed unmatched by nearly any other type 
of commercial activity. 

So, you have these rewards. On the other 
hand, we know that the members of your 
industry also have your problems. 

Barriers and obstacles have been placed 
all too frequently along the competitive trail 
which you must travel. 


I refer particularly to the character of the 


competitive forces and practices with which 
you have been compelled to compete and 
to contend—price discriminations, boycotts, 
loss-leader sales, corporate mergers, con- 
spiracies, and other forms of unfair com- 
petition. 

Abe Fortas, a well-known antitrust attor- 
ney, tells the story about a small independent 
dairyman fighting a giant in your industry 
in an FTC proceeding involving the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. A small dáiryman was 
being cross-examined. This independent 
testified that the respondent had not made 
available to him advertising allowances which 
Were offered to his large competitors. The 
attorney asked the dalryman, “And have you 
suffered as a result?” With a sad look on 
his face, the little dairyman summed up the 
situation in these words, “Mr. Lawyer, how 
would I know? I suffer so much.” 
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Lynn Paulson has acquainted me and the 
members of our Smal] Business Committee, 
from time to time, with the problems and 
sufferings of your industry and he has in- 
dicated that they have been plentiful. 

I believe the worst of the storm, however, 
is over and that you can now look forward 
to a less turbulent era of competitive co- 
existence. 

IN. ANTITRUST LAWS—AGENCIES FOLLOW COM- 
MITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Subcommittee established 

As you gentlemen well know, the House 
Small Business Committee, during prior ses- 
sions of Congress, established a special sub- 
committee concerned exclusively with the 
problems of the dairy industry. 

The committee investigations and hear- 
ings were conducted in Washington and 
throughout the country in the interest of 
fair competition and of maintaining the 
competitive position of members of the In- 
dependent Dairies Association. 

The chairman of this subcommittee was 
our distinguished colleague, Congressman 
Tom STEED of Oklahoma. We of our com- 
mittee feel that as a result of his work we 
have helped to bring about a better climate 
and helpful developments for your industry. 

(b) FTC actions 


The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice are following through on the rec- 
ommendations of our committee. For in- 
stance, following the Small Business Com- 
mittee hearings in Dallas in 1957, formal 
complaints were issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission against two giant members 
dominant in the dairy industry. 

About 1 month after the committee hear- 
ings in Denver in 1959, the Commission is- 
sued a formal complaint against one of 
the dominant members of the industry do- 
ing business in that area. 

The company allegedly was competing 
unfairly by discriminating in price. 

(c) Supreme Court action 


Less than 2 months ago the Supreme Court 
made it clear that the sale of milk below 
cost by a national dairy chain when made 
with the intent to injure competition, was 
illegal and in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, 

This recent and far-reaching decision, in- 
cidentally has breathed new life into this 
particular statute, and it portends other and 
Turther vigorous action to preserve our free 
enterprise system and promote competition, 
by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice. 

id) Loss-leader selling 

Another matter of concern to your indus- 
try and your association is loss-leader sell- 
ing. I have in mind the practice of using 
milk as a loss leader. 

I believe this is one type of merchandising 
that we could do without. 

It is harmful to smali business. The Su- 
preme Court has told us that it Is deceptive 
to consumers, commenting that it plays on 
the gullibility of customers by leading them 
to expect what generally is not true; namely, 
that a store which offers such an amazing 
bargain is full of other such bargains.” 

As you know, the Robinson-Patman Act 
prohibits the sale of goods at unreasonably 
low prices or below cost when it is done with 
the intent to injure a competitor. This is a 
criminal statute which the Supreme Court 
just recently told us is entirely constitutional 
and enforcible. The Antitrust Division, 
therefore, as a result of this decision, is now 
in a position to deal more effectively with 
the loss leader problem than previously. 

The Supreme Court's decision seems to 
point the way for more relief for your in- 
dustry in the future from the very harmful 
practice of loss leader selling. 

The Department of Justice has recently 
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announced that a grand jury had indicted a 
large chain grocery store and a large dairy 
organization for conspiring in a price-fixing 
agreement in violation of the antitrust laws. 

I want to add that the evidence in these 
cases was first developed during the course 
of hearings by the House Small Business 
Committee. So we feel our committee has 
been most helpful. 

I Know you gentlemen are aware also of 
the recent decisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission against one of your giant dairy 
competitors requiring this company to divest 
itself of some of the smaller dairies it had 
acquired. 

In addition, this company was told that it 
may not purchase or acquire any other dairy 
within the next 10 years. 

A similar order against another chain 
dairy organization was also entered several 
months ago and a number of similar cases, 
I am advised, are presently pending before 
the Commission. 

_All of these actions, I believe, indicate a 
renewed vigor to enforce the antitrust laws, 
prevent unfair competition, with which your 
companies have been faced in the past, and 
they portend a climate of fair competition 
and better opportunity for the future. 

(e) Committee action 


The day-by-day work of the House Small 
Business Committee serves to promote this 
climate of fair competition for our small 
and independent business establishments 
and to preserve our free enterprise system 
and the balance of opportunity for all in 
our country. 

~~ (f) Merger cases 

It is difficult to talk about any aspect of 
our antitrust laws without thinking of the 
high degree of concentration and mergers ex- 
isting in our economy. 

One aspect of the corporate merger prob- 
lem reminds us that normally one of the 
fruits of owning your own business is the 
realization and perhaps the hope that after 
you have operated your business for 25 or 30 
years and you are ready to retire, that you 
could sell your business and receive in one 
big lump sum sufficient money to insure a 
comfortable means of living for you and 
your family during your retirement period. 

There is this law, however, ‘section 7 of 
the Clayton Act, that tends to deprive an 
independent businessman of this privilege 
of selling his business Just: to anyone he 
might choose. 

This law says, in effect, that a company 
may not buy your business if a lessening of 
competition is apt to result. 

Generally this means that you cannot sell 

your business to any of the large chain dairy 
or tions. 
I would like to suggest, therefore, if you 
are entertaining the idea of your busi- 
ness, that you look to another small business 
concern as a prospective buyer. 

Present indications are that the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice are not 
going to permit giant members of your in- 
dustry to increase their capacity by pur- 
chasing independent dairies and thereby les- 
sening competition. 

(g) Failing company doctrine 

Occasionally you hear talk about the so- 
called failing company doctrine, wherein a 
big corporation is permitted to buy another 
concern provided the company is in a fail- 
ing or bankrupt condition. 

Now I feel that I must warn you that 
this apparent exception in the antimerger 
statute is a bit deceptive. 

This doctrine was applied once In a case 
by the Supreme Court, but this was more 
than 30 years ago. 

During the years that have elapsed since 
that decision, the problem of corporate ac- 
quisition and mergers has become acute. 
Conditions have changed. 
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Two months ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in a report told us that corporate 
mergers increased in 1962 over 1961. 

This fact, coupled with the present cli- 
mate, indicates that in the future greater 
effort will be made to enforce these laws and 
the courts urged to interpret them more 
strictly. 

I wanted to supplement the advice and 
counsel given to you by your own able Gen- 
eral Counsel, Lynn Paulson, by expressing 
the belief that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice may well interpret, in 
the future, this so-called failing company 
doctrine very conservatively and very strictly, 
with the result that the dominant members 
in the dairy industry are not going to be 
permitted to buy up small dairy companies 
unless they are hopelessly insolvent and de- 
termined efforts have been made to find 
other buyers. 


IV, ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM OF SMALL 
RUSINESS COMMITTEE 


And now may I turn to another matter. 

Earlier this year when I announced the 
designation of subcommittees and outlined 
the program of work and activities of the 
House Small Business Committee for the 
88th Congress, I made a statement that it 
was my pian initially to designate only four 
subcommittees—in addition to the work of 
the full committee—I made further an- 
nouncement that, from time to time, as 
particular problems arose and developed, that 
I would consider the designation of an ad- 
ditional subcommittee on special small busi- 
ness problems to hold hearings and look 
into matters singular to particular indus- 
trics as they might develop. 

This continues to be my plan for the 
work of our committee. 

The four subcommittees which I have an- 
nounced to date include: No. 1, Founda- 
tions: Their Impact on Small Business— 
Representative WRIGHT Parman, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman. 

This subcommittee will continue to be 
concerned with the growth of tax-exempt 
foundations and whether or not these foun- 
dations, operating under a charter of Con- 
gress, are being used for and serving a char- 
itable purpose or whether such foundations 
are being used as a device, scheme, or gim- 
mick to avoid taxes and to compete unfairly 
against small business. 

The members of the subcommittee are: 
Representative W nichr Parman, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman; Representative Jor L, 
Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee; Representa- 
tive Wum H. Avery, Republican, of Kan- 
sas; Representative James Roosrvett, Dem- 
ocrat, of California: and Representative 
Rare Harvey, Republican, of Indiana. 

No. 2, Small Business and Government 
Procurement—Representative ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Democrat, of New York, chairman. 

With the tremendous amount of Federal 
procurement, both military and civilian, It 
vitally essential that small business receive 
a just and fair and equitable portion of 
Government contracts and subcontratts. 
This subcommittee will be concerned with 
endeavoring to increase the numbers of con- 
tracts and the dollar amounts of contract 
awards of not only defense contracts and 
civilian procurement but also an in 
amount of awards in the feid of research 
and development. 

During the fiscal year of 1962, research 
and development awards granted to small 
business by the Department of Defense in- 
creased from 2.9 percent for the preceding 
year to 3.5 percent. However, during the 
first 6 months of the present fiscal year— 

that is, from July through December 1962— 
this percentage declined to 2.7. We hope 
this declining trend can be reversed. 

Since many of these research and de- 
velopment awards lead to the discovery of 
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new processes, new products, many of which 
become patented, it Is especially Important 
that small business be permitted to share 
fully in this activity. 

The members of the subcommittee are: 
Representative AprnaHam J. MULTER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, chairman; Representative 
Tom STEED, Democrat, of Oklahoma; Repre- 
sentative H. ALLEN SmirH, Republican, of 
California; Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, of California; and Representative 
Howarn W. Rowison, Republican, of New 
York. 

No. 3, Taxation—Representative Tom 
STEED, Democrat, of Oklahoma, chairman. 

This subcommittee will be concerned with 
helping to write tax legislation and to de- 
velop tax policy favorable to small business. 
President Kennedy has recommended sub- 
stantial changes in our tax laws. Many of 
the President's proposals are designed specifi- 
cally to assist small business. 

It is evident that If the President's pro- 
posals are enacted into law, American small 
business will be the principal benefactors. 

For instance, corporate income tax rates 
for small business concerns will drop from 
30 to 22 percent, effective January 1. 

If your company is not incorporated you 
could still profit because individual income 
tax rates would be reduced under the Presi- 
dent's proposed legislation now pending in 
the Congress from 20 percent down to 14 
percent. 

Should a small Independent company 
earn unusually high profits in any one year, 
the tax on these higher profits could be paid 
as if they were earned over a 5-year period. 

The new bill proposes that tax treatment 
of capital gains be altered in such a manner 
as to benefit especially small business tax- 


payers. 

I believe the President's tax proposal for 
small business constituted one of the great- 
est single actions that can be taken to assist 
small business immediately, and I believe 
that you gentlemen will want to work with 
and cooperate with Co: STEED, the 
chairman of this subcommittee, as you did 
in the past on the milk hearings and milk 
investigations affecting your industry. 

The members of the subcommittee 
are: Representative Tom STEED, Democrat of 
Oklahoma. chairman; Representative ABRA- 
Ham J. Mutter, Democrat of New York; 
Representative ARCH A. Moore, Jr., Repub- 
lican of West Virginia; Representative JoHN 
Dixon,, Democrat of Michigan; and Repre- 
sentative Howargp W. Rosison, Republican of 
New York. 

No. 4. Distribution Problems Affecting 
Small Business—Representative JAMES 
Roosevett, Democrat, of California, chair- 
man, 

This subcommittee will be concerned with 
marketing and distribution problems and 
particularly the difficult problem concerning 
dual distribution whereby a manufacturer 
sells direct to its own outlets and also to 
competing independent merchants. 

Representative Roosxvxir and his sub- 
committee plan to hold a series of hearings, 
beginning the latter part of this month, 
covering dual distribution practices in sev- 
eral different industries, such as petroleum, 
steel, glass, paint, shoes, and perhaps some 
others as well. 

I noticed in your own industry bulletin, 
following the announcement of our sub- 


-committees and scheduled program, Lynn 


Paulson advised you that our House Small 
Business Committee had not for the 88th 
Congress designated a subcommittee dealing 
with the problems in the dairy industry. 

I haye mentioned earlier that it was my 
feeling that much had been accomplished 
in this area in previous sessions and that 
the Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice are following the recom- 
mendations and reports of our committee for 
action in behalf of your industry. 
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I also stated, and I am happy to repeat, 
that I shall be pleased to give consideration 
to the naming and designation of a special 
subcommittee for any new or particular 
problems that may arise in your industry, 
the dairy industry, should we feel that the 
facts and circumstances warrant such action. 

The members of the subcommittee are: 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, 
of California, chairman; Representative Tom 
Steep, Democrat, of Oklahoma; Representa- 
tive ARCH A. MOORE, Jr., Republican, of West 
Virginia; Representative JOHN C. KLUCYN- 
SKI, Democrat, of Illinois; and Representa- 
tive WILIA H. Avery, Republican, of 
Kansas. 


V. IMPORTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS— 
CONCLUSION 


In creating the House Select Committee 
on Small Business in 1941 at the outbreak of 
World War II, during the 77th Congress, the 
Congress made clear its determination to 
keep itself informed as to whether or not the 
needs of small business receive adequate 
consideration. 

In passing the Small Business Act of 1958, 
the Congress demonstrated ita continuing 
interest in small business, In that law the 
Congress proclaimed: 

“It is the declared policy of the Congress 
that the Government should aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect, insofar as is possible, the 
interests of small business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise, to 
insure that a fair proportion of the total 
purchases and contracts for property and 
services for the Government (including but 
not limited to contracts for maintenance, 
repair, and construction) be placed with 
small business enterprises, to insure that a 
fair proportion of the total sales of Govern- 
ment property be made to such enterprises, 
and to maintain and strengthen the overall 
economy of the Nation.” 

This is the declared policy of our country. 

Today, 95 percent of all American business 
enterprises are small business. 

Some of these small businesses grow into 
industrial giants. 

Some are family, one-man firms, They 
live for a while and fade or leave the scene 
of commercial activity. 

Still others operate at about the same 
level of activity over a number of years, even 
generations. 

Collectively, these small independent 
businesses constitute a broad-based economy 
unparalleled in the world. 

They provide stability. 5 

They bring new vigor, new ideas to our 
entire economy. 

Because I feel so strongly that small busi- 
ness is vital to the strength and future of 
our country, I was highly honored by the 
action of the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, Speaker McCormack, when 
at the opening of the 88th Co: he 
asked that I serve as chairman of the Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

After sober contemplation of the responsi- 
bilities entailed, which would be in addi- 
tion to my already considerable duties as 
a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I consented to fill the post, 2 

This committee over the years has served 
to preserve our free competitive enterprise 
system and to help small business not only 
to exist but to succeed, this during a pe- 
riod of war when small business wis mo- 
bilized to make a significant contribution 
to the war effort. 

Since that time, the committee hres been 
reestablished by each succeeding Congress. 

During the intervening 2 years, the com- 
mittee has on many occasions proven to 
be a powerful force on behalf of the Ameri- 
can small business community. 

During the 88th Congress and for what- 
ever time I may be privileged to serve as 
chairman of this committee, it is my hope 
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that we may continue this tradition of 
aiding small business while also adding new 
responses to the constantly evolving prob- 
lems confronting our Nation’s smail enter- 
prises. 

Small business does not exist in a vacuum. 

Like other segments of our society it is 
subject to the forces of which it is a part. 

Because our Committee works hard to 
assist small business in matters of financing, 
securing Government contracts, prevention 
of absorption of small business by corporate 
consolidation and mergers, and the promo- 
tion of tax and trade policies favorable to 
amall business, we have infrequently been 
charged by critics who regard these programs 
as coddling or favoring small business, 

They have asked why should the Con- 
gress—the supreme legislative body of our 
Nation, sworn to act in the entire public 
interest rather than for any particular in- 
dustry or group—act to help the small busl- 
nessman. 

The answer is because it 18 impossible to 
help any segment of our economy without 
helping all of it. 

A thriving small business community con- 
tributes to the prosperity of our total 
national economy. 

Equality of opportunity must be present 
everywhere or soon it will be present 
nowhere. 

Furthermore, there is an even more basic 
reason for this consideration. 

Small independent business of this Nation 
has a very special function to fulfill. 

Small business is creative, dynamic, and 
flexible. These are the qualities that cause 
and encourage our economy to thrive and 
to prosper. 

Small businessmen have helped to make 
our free enterprise system and to help make 
America great. 

We want to preserve and to perpetuate this 
system and conditions that have made 
America great. 

One of the bywords of this Republic from 
its earliest days has been e pluribus unum, 
from many—one, one composite Nation— 
stronger because it is composed of many di- 
verse parts. 

This then is the greatest strength of our 
country—that we have room for all. 

Just as we need the output of our indus- 
trial giants, so we must preserve the diver- 
sity, the adaptability, the vitality and the 
creativity of our smaller, independent 
businesses. 

All of us, working together, in a free Amer- 
ica, with opportunities open to all, are an 
unbeatable team in war or peace. 


Kennedy Hopeful It’s Rockefeller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of this House an excellent arti- 
cle which was written by the syndicated 
columnist, Andrew Tully, entitled “Ken- 
nedy Hopeful It’s Rockefeller.” It has 
been obvious for many years that the 
Democratic strategy is to secure the 
Nomination of a liberal Republican so 
there will be no true campaign, in the 
Teal sense of the word, and no airing of 
the dirty linen here in Washington. To 
this end, the liberal press and the various 
liberal satellites throughout the country 
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repeat over and over the line that a con- 
servative cannot win the Presidency. I 
suggest that the opposite is the case. 

Mr. Tully analyzes the situation and 
makes a cogent statement regarding the 
preferences of the current White House 
incumbent. Naturally, Mr. Kennedy 
would not want to face a man such as 
Barry Gotpwater who would forth- 
rightly point out the sins of omission 
and commission of this current admin- 
istration. It would be much better from 
the President's standpoint if someone 
like Governor Rockefeller were the Re- 
publican nominee and the 1964 campaign 
would then be little more than quibbling 
over the details of socializing the coun- 
try. 

I commend this article to the Members 
of the House. 

KENNEDY HOPEFUL It’s ROCKEFELLER 
(By Andrew Tully) 

WasuincTon.—It may seem a curious thing, 
but President Kennedy is hoping the Repub- 
lican nominee for President next year will 
be the man most experts believe has the best 
chance to beat him: Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
of New York. 

Kennedy's appraisal of the situation, ac- 
cording to insiders, can be put in a nutshell: 
He thinks it wilt be much easier going 
against a so-called liberal such as Rocke- 
feller than against either a conservative or a 
man who at least can put on a convincing 
show of being one. Rockefeller is seen as 
a candidate who is likely to be accused of 
“me-too-ism,”” a man who will be unable to 
create clearcut issues, 

Rockefeller lately has assumed a more con- 
servative posture, having nothing to worry 
about in liberal New York State until 1966. 
In the Cuban situation, he has been tougher 
on Kennedy than even Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona, and has had the expert 
help of his pal and political debtor, Senator 
KENNETH KEATING, of New York, who is a 
kind of Washington advance man for Rocke- 
feller. 7 

LIBERAL CONSERVATIVE 


It is clear at this point that Rockefeller 
will try to unseat Kennedy from the vantage 
point of an authentic conservative with dis- 
creet liberal appurtenances. He must, if he 
is going to win any measure of support from 
the Taft wing of the Republican Party. 

But the White House thinks he will fall. 
In the first-place, Rockefeller's strength is In 
the North, with its liberal majorities. He 


cannot afford to lean so far to the right that 


he loses this huge bloc of votes. And though 
any candidate must come out foursquare for 
civil rights, this does not always work for 
the GOP nominee, as Richard Nixon dis- 
covered when the Negro vote carried Kennedy 
into the White House. 

Moreover, Kennedy insiders feel Rockefeller 
will have a hard time winning over the 
GOP conservatives. Their claim has always 
been that GOP nominees in the past have 
looked too much like the Democratic nom- 
inee with the result that the voter, with 
no clear choice, has gone to the Democrats. 
Only Eisenhower has been an exception in 
recent years and he was just that—an excep- 
tion. 

REELECTION AIM 


GOP conservatives want one of their men 
as the 1964 nominee. ‘They would give their 
right arm if it could be GOLDWATER, but GOLD- 
WATER has said he'll run for reelection to the 
Senate, and at this stage there is no reason 
to disbelieve him. And, of course, GOLD- 
WATER may be too conservative to win—and 
he has the added disadvantage, in the view 
of some, of being part Jewish. This is a 
shame, but a fact of political life. 


Depending on their records from here in 
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Governors Romney of Michigan and Scran- 
ton, of Pennsylvania, could emerge as bona 
fide conservatives, if somewhat paler than 
GOLDWATER, by the time the GOP convention 
is convened. It is a good bet that either 
would be more attractive to the old-line Re- 
publican conservatives than the somewhat 
flamboyant Rockefeller, At least they would 
not haye been around long enough to build 
up any major doubts about their conserva- 
tism, as Rockefeller has been and has done. 
IKE A BIG FACTOR 

Most importantly, perhaps, is that the 
White House counts Eisenhower among the 
conservatives, and Ike has given notice he is 
going to be very much involved in politics 
in his role as elder statesman of the party. 
By and large, the conservatives retain a 
sneaking admiration for Ike, and they will 
not ignore his counsel. 

That brings it back again to Rockefeller. 
Rockefeller is not one of Ike's favorite poli- 
ticlans. The Governor was sharply critical 
of the Eisenhower administration on several 
occasions and Ike is thin-skinned when it 
comes to a member of his own party daring 
to criticize him. Specifically, Eisenhower 
has not forgiven Rockefeller for the swipes 
he took at the White House policies before 
and after the treaty of Park Avenue, in which 
Rockefeller swung his support to Nixon in 
return for concessions rendered. 

Eisenhower, of course, will support any 
Republican candidate against “that young 
man” next year. But he would much prefer 
his support be given to somebody like Rom- 
ney or Scranton, Around 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue the preference is for a half-hearted 
Eisenhower in 1964. 


Socialist From Britain Says He and 
President See Eye to Eye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
news account of the meeting between 
President Kennedy and Harold Wilson, 
new Labor Party leader, an avowed 
Socialist, has a rather interesting com- 
parative reference. 

Mr. Wilson, professing to be a Social- 
ist, outlined some of his plans, including 
the renationalizing of the steel industry, 
then flatly stated that he and President 
Kennedy see eye to eye on a number 
of issues. 

While I have never labeled our Presi- 
dent a Socialist, an analysis of his legis- 
lative recommendations do seem to fol- 
low the path a Socialist must follow 


. to socialize this country, and would ex- 


plain the President’s many anticapital- 
istic actions. 

Perhaps Mr. Wilson knows more than 
U.S. citizens are being told in our man- 
aged news environment as to the Presi- 
dent’s plans and is being prophetic for 
the future in both Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The article follows: 

Ir Witson WıNs: SOCIALIST PLANS FOR 
BRITAIN 

What would a Socialist election victory in 

Britain mean to United States-British rela- 
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tions? Little change, in the view of Harold 
Wilson, new Labor Party leader. 

Mr. Wilson is the man who would head a 
new Socialist Government in Britain. He 
visited Washington in early April, talked with 
President Kennedy and other top officials. 
He gave his views to interviewers on the 
NBC television program Meet the Press“ 
taped for showing after his departure: 

“Britain needs the United States, the 
United States needs Britain. But so far as 
our foreign and defense policy is concerned, 
* * * the Western alliance is the center of 
our party. 

“On the questions that I discussed this 
past week with the leaders of the adminis- 
tration, we see eye to eye on a great number 
of issues, particularly on developing the 
Atlantic partnership, and I think also on 
the whole question of developing under- 
developed areas of the world.“ 

Mr. Wilson said that his views and those 
of his party on world affairs and defense 
matters are “pretty close, I think, to the 
Democratic administration. There are cer- 
tain differences. * * * We support entry of 
Red China into the UN.“ 

On Britain's domestic affairs, Mr. Wilson 
made his policies clear: 

“I am a Socialist,” he said. “We intend 
to renationalize the steel industry * * * 
and also to mobilize new industries, both 
privately and publicly owned, so we can 
make a bigger contribution in the world.” 


The Springfield Armory, Selected by Pres- 
ident George Washington as National 
Armory, Designated as National His- 
torical Landmark by National Park 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, on April 2, the Springfield Armory 
in my home city of Springfield, Mass., 
was Officially designated as a registered 
national historical landmark by the Na- 
tional Park Service, U.S. Department of 
Interior, under provisions of the Historic 
Sites Act passed by Congress in 1935. An 
armory in Springfield produced weapons 
for Gen. George Washington’s Continen- 
tal Army during the Revolutionary War. 
Shortly after President Washington’s in- 
auguration in 1789, the first Chief Execu- 
tive and father of our country visited 
Springfield and subsequently recom- 
mended the establishment of a national 
armory there. Since that time the 
Springfield Armory has contributed to 
America’s national defense and arsenal 
of small weapons. 

Unfortunately, I could not go to 
Springfield for this dedication, because 
the appropriations subcommittee on 
which I sit was holding hearings, but I 
did send the following telegram for the 
occasion: 


Apri 1, 1963. 
Con, C. L. P. MEDINNIS, 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory, 
Springfield, Mass.: 
Regret cannot join with you personally 
on this momentous occasion as the Spring- 
field Armory is officially designated as regis- 
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tered national historical landmark, but con- 
gressional duties necessitate my remaining 
in Washington. Ever since President Wash- 
ington selected and Third Congress approved 
Springfield as site of national armory, the 
community and arsenal have grown together 
in importance, have made innumerable con- 
tributions to national security in wartime 
and to national culture in peacetime. We in 
Greater Springfield can justly be proud of 
the Springfield Armory, its history, its tra- 
dition, its weapons development in the past 
and its most recent contribution, the M-14 
Springfield rifle. The fact that the M-14 
Springfield remains as the Army’s standard 
rifle is testimony to the skills and hard work 
of the craftsmen and researchers at this 
arsenal. The armory has had a gloroious 
history and it will also have a useful 
future as the Army's small weapons 
research and development center of the Na- 
tion. Let it be said on this historic occa- 
sion that I am a firm believer in the Na- 
tion's arsenal system which has sparked the 
arming of this Nation in every crisis of its 
history and has contributed such outstand- 
ing weapons as the M-1 Garand and the 
M-14 Springfield rifle to the national arsenal. 
However, we must not rest on our laurels. 
Now is the time for a renewed effort in re- 
search and development at Springfield to 
produce new generations of small weapons 
so vital to the Nation's defense even in the 
space age. 
Epwarp P. BOLAND 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp newspaper 
stories telling of the dedication, taken 
from the Springfield Daily News of April 
1, another on April 2, another in the 
Springfield Union on April 3, an editorial 
in the Springfield Daily News on April 
3, and the address by Col. C. L. P. Medin- 
nis, commanding officer of the Spring- 
field Armory. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 

Apr. 1, 1963] 

REPRESENTATIVE BOLAND IN DEFENSE OF THE 
M14— URGES RENEWED EFFORT In SMALL 
ARMS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
WasHINGTON, D.C—US. Representative 

Epwarp P. Bot aN. Democrat, of Springfield, 

today, on the eve of the officlal designation 

of the venerable Springfield Armory as a na- 
tional historic landmark, spoke out in 
defense of the arsenal system and particu- 
ay its latest product, the M-14 Springfield 

e. 

The local representative sees the recently 
much criticized M-14 Springfield as a fit con- 
tributor to a long tradition of military small 
arms development here. 

At the same time, the Congressman, who 
wrote to Col C. L. P. Medinnis, commanding 
Officer of the gun plant, to say he would be 
unable to attend the ceremonies, urged that 
there be a renewed effort in research and 
development to produce a “new generation 
of small weapons vital to the Nation's de- 
tense, even in the space age.“ 

After expressing his regrets at being un- 
able to attend the landmark plaque cere- 
mony at the armory, Representative BOLAND 
wrote: Z 

INNUMERABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


“Ever since President Washington selected 
and the third Congress approved Springfield 
as the site of the national armory, the com- 
munity and the arsenal have grown together 
in importance and have made innumerable 
contributions to the national security in 
wartime and to the national culture in 
peacetime. 

“We in Greater Springfield can justly be 
proud of the Springfield armory, its history, 
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its tradition, its past weapons development 

and its most recent contribution—the M14 

Springfield rifle. 

“The fact that the M14 Springfield remains 
as the Army's standard rifle is testimony to 
the skills and hard work of the craftsmen 
and researchers at this arsenal. 

The Springfield armory has had a glorious 
history and it will also have a useful future 
as the Army's small weapons research and 
development center of the Nation, 

“Let it be said on this historic occasion 
that I am a firm believer in the Nation's 
arsenal system which has sparked the arm- 
ing of this Nation in every crisis of its his- 
tory, and has contributed such reliable 
weapons as the M1 Garand and the M14 
Springfield rifle to the Nation's arensal. 

MUST NOT REST 

“However, we must not rest on our laurels. 
Now is the time for a renewed effort in re- 
search and development at Springfield to 
produce new generations of small weapons 
so vital to the Nation's defense even in the 
space age.” 

The 10 a.m. dedication event will take 
place in front of the main administration 
building, Armory Square, where a permanent 
bronze marker will be unveiled. 

Dr. Murray N. Nelligan of the Department 
of the Interior will present the plaque and 
certificate. 

[Prom the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 

Apr. 2, 1963] 

Armory Is ESTABLISHED AS NATIONAL LAND- 
MARE—GuUN PLANT ON Hitt Jorns Mount 
VERNON AND TICONDEROGA AS HISTORICAL 
US. Srre 
Pleasant weather today was a fitting back- 

ground as the 169-year-old Springfield Ar- 

mory took its place as a national historic 
landmark along with Valley Forge and Mount 

Vernon and other revered places in the 

Nation. 

While some 2,000 gathered in a large semi- 
circle around the flag-bedecked armory 
administration building, Col. C. L. P. Medin- 
nis, commanding officer of the armory, ac- 
cepted a Department of the Interior certifi- 
cate, and a few minutes later John C. 
Garand, inventor of the M-i, one of the 
“guns of glory” of the arsenal, unyelled a 
plaque. 

The Interior Department official, Dr. Mur- 
ray Nelligan, remarked that the ancient gun 
plant, established by Gen, George Washing- 
ton, had a right to stick out its much re- 
spected military chest since it is to be one 
of only 350 locations in the Nation deemed 
important enough in American history to 
be selected as a landmark. 

“The takes its place now with 
Mount Vernon, with Fort Ticonderoga, with 
Old North Church, and the USS Constitu- 
tion,” commented Dr, Nelligan, “certainly & 
coveted honor which the people and city of 
Springfield can share.” 

Introduction of the brief dedication pro- 
gram was made by Colonel Medinnis, who 
also conducted a tour of the historic spots 
within the arsenal, ending with a visit to 
the Benton Small Arms Museum and & 
luncheon at the officers club for special 
guests. ` 

After the reading of congratulatory tele- 
grams and letters from Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, Representative Edward P. Boland, 
and Maj. Gen. Nelson M, Lynde, Jr., com- 
manding officer of Army Weapons Command 
at Rock Island, Ill., Colonel Medinnis spoke 
on the history of the gun plant, its contri- 
bution to the Nation's military growth, and 
its close relation with the city of Springfield 
over more than a century and a half. 

STARTED IN 1777 


The armory began with the establishment 
of a laboratory and depot in rented build- 
ings in 1777, Colonel Medinnis said, Spring- 
field was chosen as the site of a national 
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armory primarily because of the presence of 
a considerable number of skilled gunsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and craftsmen. 

General Washington, he said, visited the 
city shortly after his inauguration in 1789 
and, convinced of its potentialities, recom- 
mended the establishment of an armory, 
which was agreed by the 3rd Congress. 

“Today this installation,” sald the com- 
manding officer “is the only manufacturing 
arsenal which can call itself an armory. The 
Springfield Armory was so designated from 
the very beginning and, because of long his- 
torical association, the term has remained 
unchanged.” 

He then traced the development of small 
arms, and made note of the presence on the 
Platform with him of Mr. Garand, who was 
the first designer of a semiautomatic rifle, 
first issued in 1937. 

WAR PRODUCTION 


In 1795, he noted, there were 40 people em- 
Ployed and 245 muskets produced at the 
Armory; in 1864, 276,000 rifles were produced 
and during World War II, more than 4 mil- 
lion Garands were produced by a peak work 
Torce of 14,000. 

Springfield Armory is today a member ar- 
senal of the Army Weapons Command with 
headquarters at Rock Island, and furnishes 
modern weapons to all elements of the Armed 
Forces. Commenting on the famous names 
of those who commanded or worked in the 
armory, the commanding officer said that the 
Benton Museum, one of the stops on the tour 
ot the grounds, contains historical memen- 
tos of not only the armory but also the saga 
of American military greatness. 

The tour included the main administration 
building, erected in 1817; the high point of 
Shay’s Rebellion In 1786; the original guard 
house, erected in 1880, now referred to as 
“honeymoon house” for newly assigned lieu- 
tenants, and the officers club, the oldest 
building or post erected in 1808. 

The main arsenal, officers’ row, and water- 
shops area were also visited before the mu- 
seum and the luncheon program which ended 
the official phase of the observance. 

Visitors included Col. John W, Carroll, 
commander of Westover Air Force Base; 
Mayor Charles V. Ryan, Joint Civic Agencies 
President Bernard H. McMahon, and other 
community and military leaders. 

The plaque placed on the facade of the 
administration building reads: 

“Springfield Armory has been designated a 
Tegistered National Historic Landmark. Un- 
der the provisions of the Historic Sites Act 
of August 21, 1955, this site possesses ex- 
Ceptional value in commemorating and illus- 
trating the history of the United States, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service.” 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, Apr. 3, 
1963] 


U.S. LaxpMark TITLE AcHIEVED—ARMORY 
NAMED Historic SITE aT CEREMONY 

The Springfield Armory was formally des- 
ignated as a national historic landmark at a 
Ceremony at the armory grounds attended 
by about 2,000 persons Tuesday. 

Col. C. L. P. Medinnis, armory command- 
ing officer, accepted a Department of Inte- 
rior certificate and John C. Garand, inventor 
Of the M1 rifie, unveiled a plaque. 

FACILITIES TOURED 

Colonel Medinnis recited a history of the 
armory and conducted special guests on a 
tour of armory facilities. 

The plaque designating the armory as a 
national historic landmark notes, “This site 
Possesses exceptional value in commemora- 
ting and illustrating the history of the 
United States.” 

The armory joins Valley Forge and Mount 
Vernon and some 350 other sites as national 
landmarks, 
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Congratulatory telegrams included one 
from Senator SaALTONSTALL, receiving during 
the afternoon. It said: 

“Sorry I could not be with you this morn- 
ing. Since Revolutionary days, the armory 
has been a vital part of the Springfield econ- 
omy and has played an important role in our 
Defense Establishment. This is an impor- 
tant day for the armory and a reminder of 
the role which is played in the history of 
our country and its continuing significance 
to Springfield.” 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
Apr. 3, 1963.] 


NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARK 


Connecticut Valley residents hardly need 
to be reminded that the U.S. Armory at 
Springfleld is a national historic land- 
mark, but that designation given to the 
armory yesterday by the Department of the 
Interior may be a helpful guide to citizens 
in other parts of the country. 

There were some positive reasons for lo- 
cating the armory at Springfield. Even in 
colonial times, there were gunsmiths, black- 
smiths and other skilled craftsmen in 
Springfield. There were also some negative 
reasons. Any site below the Enfield Rapids 
could be attacked by enemy gunboats, but a 
location above the navigability limits of the 
Connecticut River would be safe. West 
Springfield was then larger than Spring- 
field, and the former used its political in- 
fluence to keep the armory out of West 
Springfield, and thus to keep the west side 
girls out of the ogling range of the armory 
soldiers, > 

The armory, with its wartime expansions 
and its layoffs which flooded the 
labor market with skilled craftsmen, was 
largely responsible for Springfield’s indus- 
trial development. However, the armory's 
role is not only historic, it is present. The 
armory is not only the Nation's oldest manu- 
facturing arsenal; it is also today the U.S. 
Army’s principal research and development 
center and pilot manufactory for small 
arms, : 

The Springfield Armory is a national his- 
toric landmark, but it is also a vital part 
of the National Defense Establishment, and 
of the region’s industrial complex. The 
armory is 169 years old, but it must help the 
country prepare for the common defense 
until that day when the potetic prayer of 
one of the armory’s most famous visitors is 
answered, and the “huge organ” of “burn- 
ished arms“ gently whispers peace.“ 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY BEING NAMED NATIONAL 
HISTORIC LANDMARK 
(Speech by Col. C. L. P. Medinnis, April 2, 
1963) 

Congressman Bor An, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, as commanding officer 
of the Springfield Armory it affords me the 
greatest pleasure to welcome you this morn- 
ing to this uniquely historic post for the 
presentation of the plaque and certificate 
Officially designating the Springfield Armory 
as a registered national historical landmark. 

Under the provisions of the Historic Sites 


Act passed by the Congress of the United. 


States in 1935, the Secretary of the Interior 
was directed to make a survey of the historic 
sites of the United States “for the purpose of 
determining which possess exceptional value 
as commemorating or illustrating the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

A program for the registry of such land- 
marks was initiated by the National Park 
Service some years ago and on December 4, 
1961, my office was notified that the Spring- 
fleld Armory had been designated as such 
& site. 

We are here today for the presentation of 
the plaque and certificate officially marking 
this designation. 
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As you are all aware, the Springfleld 
Armory traces its history back to the year 
1777 when a laboratory and depot were es- 
tablished in rented buildings in what is now 
5 downtown district of the city of Spring- 

eld. 

Following the Revolutionary War, all man- 
ufacture and repair work was stopped but 
Springfield was retained as a storage depot 
for the New England area. President George 
Washington visited this city shortly after his 
inauguration in 1789 and, convinced of its 
potentialities, recommended the establish- 
ment of a national armory here. His ap- 
proval of the local area was adopted as a 
law by the Third Congress. 

Springfield was chosen as the site of a na- 
tional armory primarily because of the pres- 
ence of a considerable number of skilled 
gunsmiths, blacksmiths and craftsmen. The 
availability of such a great number of ar- 
tisans prompted Gen. Henry Knox, the then 
Gen. George Washington's most experienced 
artillery officer, to recommend Springfield 
for its march toward history. 

Since then, the Springfield Armory and 
the community of Springfield have been 
mutually interdependent, The armory 
attracted additional arms industries to the 
area, and the supply of competent gun- 
smiths, in turn, has continued to be an 
important factor in enabling this post to 
continue its activity. 

The designation of this installation as a 
registered national historical landmark is 
a source of considerable pride to all of us 
in this area. We at the Springfield armory 
are particularly proud of this recognition for 
it constitutes a tribute to the leadership and 
the personnel of past and present years who 
have had such a great part in shaping the 
great traditions of this installation, 

The names of Superintendents David 
Ames and Benjamin Prescott, the first leaders 
of the armory, immediately come to mind 
since they were the first to formulate the 
plans which led to the basic foundations of 
the arsenal Then, too, the name 
of Lt. Col. Roswell Lee, the first of the 
military commanders here whose name has 
been perpetuated in the local chapter of the 
Masons; Maj. J. W. Ripley; Capt. George 
Dwight; Capt. Alexander B. Dyer; Ma]. J. G. 
Benton for whom the city’s Benton Park 
and this installation’s small arms museum 
have been named—all these are names which 
have contributed to the history not only of 
the Springfield Armory but also to the city 
of Springfield. All these men were partic- 
ularly outstanding in their work effort and 
also active in the affairs of the city during 
or after their service at this installation. 
Their names have been indelibly recorded, 
at attested by various parks, streets, and 
other landmarks bearing their names. 

There are still other names of men from 
the Springfield Armory who have contributed 
to the march of history: 

They are men like Thomas Blanchard who 
designed a machine for turning gunstocks. 
This very machine, which is to be seen in the 
Armory Benton Small Arms Museum, was the 
forerunner of all modern lathe machines, 

There is also the name William R, "Billy” 
Bull, who as an armory employee, used his 
marksman's eye to such excellent advantage 
that he traveled to England and outshot all 
rifle marksmanship competitors to gain the 
world title, 

Names such as Erskine Allen, James Crans- 
ton, and Lucian Bruce were connected with 
early developments of small arms; while John 
E. Murphy and Daniel J. Manning were prin- 
cipally responsible for developing the Model 
1903 Springfield Rifle, one of the “guns of 
glory” which saw service from the Walls of 
China in the Boxer Rebellion to the begin- 
ning of World War II. 

Still with us today and already a legend 
for his work in our field is the name of John 
C. Garand, the inventor of the M1 rifle which 
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bears his name. He is unique in the fact 
that his brainchild was he first successful 
semiautomatic rifle and that much of the 
machinery he designed for the manufacture 
of M1 rifle components is still admired and 
copied by machine-tool and small arms in- 
dustries. Springfield Armory is honored in 
claiming him as one of its family. . 

There is still another side to the Spring- 
field Armory story and this concerns pri- 
marily the city of Springfield. 

Any historic research into the annals of 
Springfield would necessarily show the great 
part this post has played in its history and 
development. No better illustration of how 
this is recognized can be cited than the in- 
clusion of the view of the main arsenal here 
in the seal of the city, which was adopted 
when Springfield became a city in 1852. The 
complete seal pictures the town at the time. 
In the upper part of the seal may be seen 
the main arsenal just as it appeared then and 
has existed to this day. Many of you un- 
doubtedly remember the poem “Arsenal at 
Springfield" written by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

This attention was certainly warranted 
since the armory’s role as an influential so- 
cial institution in the community is clearly 
evident when it is realized that most reli- 
gious denominations established in Spring- 
field were a direct outgrowth of the armory 
work community. 

All denominations, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Catholics to number a few, came 
to life as a result of religious creeds of 
armory employees. Most of them met as 
combined churchmen for the first time in 
either the U.S. chapel—a room in the sec- 
ond floor of the present administration 
bullding—or military hall here on post. 

Two of the offspring of these early rell- 
gious groups can be seen today in the Uni- 
versalist Church and St. Michaels Cathedral. 

In addition to the prestige the armory has 
brought to the city because of its manufac- 
turing activities it is interesting to note 
that the city and the armory gained promin- 
ence from the great national horse show 
held in Federal Square at this installation 
in 1856. This was the first show of its kind 
in the United States and attracted persons 
from all over this country and Canada. 

New England and particularly the Con- 
necticut Valley benefited from the founding 
of the armory for it was here at this in- 
stallation that a beginning was made in 
the development of the fine-crafts indus- 
try for which this part of the country Is so 
famous, Furthermore, the armory gained 
distinction throughout the industrial world 
by being a pioneer in the development and 
manufacture of interchangeable parts in 
connection with rifle production, a feature 
later adopted by industry as essential for 
all mass production of fabricated articles. 

Honored guests, please forgive all of us at 
the Springfield Armory, if we appear to be 
blowing our own horn at this time. The 
fact of the matter is that we are proud to 
have our tradition, our background, our 
accomplishments brought to the attention 
of the Nation. The pride we have shared 
in our establishment we are now happy to 
share with the Nation since it is for this 
Nation that this Springfield Armory has 
existed at all. 

The registering of the Springfield Armory 
as a national historic landmark gives due 
recognition to the important role of this 
Federal arsenal and this site in the cultural 
history of the United States. 

I would, at this time, like to give full 
attention to the role played by the US. 
Department of Interior, National Park 
Service, for this opportunity in bringing 
to the attention of the Nation the national 
significance of this installation. The Depart- 
ment of Interior now becomes a full part- 
ner in this event of today. 

It is with a deep sense of personal pride, 
accomplishment and satisfaction that I 
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accept this plaque and certificate in behalf 
of all eld Armory personnel, both 
past, present and future. 

This marker is received in trust for all to 
commemorate the location of the Spring- 
field Armory in the historic annals of this 
Nation. 

It is our hope that future generations will 
remember full well the significance of this 
event. 

This plaque and certificate support this 
objective. 

This concludes our presentation ceremony. 
I want to thank you all for witnessing the 
event. It is my earnest hope that all of us 
will remember this dedication in our future 
thoughts and deeds. 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY NAMED AS NATIONAL HIS- 
Toric LANDMARK ON APRIL 2, 1963 


The date of April 2, 1963, will be of double- 
barreled significance to the Springfield Ar- 
mory, according to Commanding Officer Col. 
C. L. P. Medinnis. 

On that date, the local U.S. Army Weap- 
ons Command installation will mark not only 
its 169th anniversary but also its commemo- 
ration as a national historic landmark. The 
event will be witnessed by key military, con- 
gressional, civic, and historical groups of this 
area. 

Naming of the Springfield Armory as a na- 
tional historic landmark developed as a por- 
tion of the registry program instituted by 
the Department of Interior, National Park 
Service. The registry is a method by which 
the Federal Government recognizes sites 
classified as of exceptional value irrespec- 
tive of ownership. Such sites are not of the 
national park system. The registry, in ef- 
fect, Identifies important segments of Amer- 
ican heritage and brings them to the atten- 
tion of the American people. 

The event will be highlighted on April 2 
with a half-hour dedication ceremony be- 
ginning at 10 a.m., immediately in front of 
the Main Administration Building, Armory 
Square, where a permanent bronze marker 
will be unveiled. 

Dr. Murray H. Nelligan, of the Department 
of Interior, Philadelphia, Pa., will present 
this Installation with its plaque and certifi- 
cate. Other invited guests include Congress- 
man EDWARD P. BOLAND, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. Army Weapons Command, 
civic officials from Holyoke, Chicopee, West- 
field, and Springfield; the Springfield Joint 
Civic Agencies; regional historical groups; 
and representatives of military units within 
the Greater Springfield area; key Spring- 
field Armory personnel and representatives 
of the installation labor groups. 

Employees of the Springfield Armory will 
also be given an opportunity to observe the 
dedication ceremony. 

Specially invited guests of Colonel Medin- 
nis will then be taken on a tour of the 
major historic sites within the installation. 
The tour itinerary will include halts at the 
main arsenal, the west and middle arsenals, 
the site of Shay’s Rebellion, and the dam 
at Watershops Pond. The final stop of the 
tour will be the Benton Small Arms Mu- 
seum at the armory. 

The Department of Interior summed up 
its reasons for choosing the Springfield 
Armory as a national historic landmark in 
four data-packed paragraphs which have now 
become part of the official record. The four 
paragraphs follow: 

“The Springfield Armory, dating from 1794, 
is the U.S. Government's oldest manufac- 
turing arsenal. Since the dates of its estab- 
lishment, the armory’s ordnance products 
have figured in every American war, and its 
name has become synonymous with some of 
the finest of the world’s military arms. The 
armory is significant also as the site of the 
defeat of the most dangerous threat posed 
by Shay'’s uprising in 1786-87, when the re- 
bellious farmers of Massachusetts were 
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thwarted in their attempt to seize the arms 
and supplies stored at the Springfield depot. 

“The availability of skilled gunsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and other artisans had made 
Springfield a firearms manufacturing center 
prior to the Revolution and for this reason 
Gen. Henry Knox was prompted in 1777 to 
propose the town as a laboratory, a manu- 
facturing and repair depot for military arms 
in the war with Britain. In 1789, the newly 
elected President George Washington in- 
spected the Springfield site and subsequently 
recommended it as the location of a na- 
tional armory. 

“The Springfield Armory was the site of 
the abortive attack by Capt. Daniel Shays 
and his followers in the Massachusetts up- 
rising of 1786-87 known as Shays’ Rebel- 
lion. For several months prior to the attack, 
debt ridden and disgruntled farmers had 
roamed Massichusetts, preventing county 
courts from sitting and rendering judgment 
for debt. In late 1786, Shays and his fol- 
lowers gathered for an assault on the supply 
depot at Springfield where a quantity of 
arms, ammunition and supplies were stored. 
They attacked on January 25, 1787, but were 
repulsed by the defending garrison. The re- 
volt continued for a few weeks more but the 
farmers never again made so dangerous a 
threat, 

“Springfield Armory today is the U.S. 
Army's principal research and development 
center and pilot manufactory for small arms. 
A museum in the armory has exhibits not 
only telling the history of the armory but 
also interpreting in vivid fashion the story 
of America's military growth and power. A 
boulder adjacent to the armory grounds on 
State Street marks the site of Shays’ attack 
in January 1787. The armory is located at 
Armory and Federal Squares, Springfield, 
Mass.“ 


Pentagon's Surpluses Hit Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
as we debate the largest peacetime 
budget in our Nation’s history, and as 
we attempt to hold down all unnecessary 
expenses to a minimum, we might focus 
our attention on military expenses which 
this year total $55 billion, and, if we 
include space and veterans’ appropria- 
tions, will consume $65 billion—or 60 
percent of the total budget. With the 
peacetime military budget at an alltime 
high, it is shocking to learn that the De- 
partment of Defense now has some $8 
billion worth of items not needed for 
peacetime use or for any potential mo- 
bilization plan. 

Beyond that there is another $4 bil- 
lion in items for which no one can find 
any use; and a total value of equipment 
in excess of needs reaching the astound- 
ing figure of $16 billion. This military 
waste is intolerable at a time when 
needed public services are being chal- 
lenged or withheld for lack of funds: 
The $16 billion in items for which the 
Department of Defense can find no use 
is enough to pay for our space budget. 
our agriculture subsidies and our health, 
labor, and welfare requirements. 

In order to draw this situation to the 
attention of Congress, I insert in the 
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Rrconp the following story from the 
Washington Post of Sunday, April 7, 
1963: 
PENTAGON'S SURPLUSES Hit BILLIONS 
(By James McCartney) 

The Department of Defense today has lit- 
erally billions of dollars worth of equipment 
in excess of the Nation’s needs. 

Tt has about $8 billion alone in items of 
so-called long supply—meaning items not 
Needed either for peacetime use or in any 
One of a wide variety of potential mobiliza- 
tion plans. 

But the $8 billion is only a beginning. 

The Department has another $4 billion in 
items that no one at the moment can find 
any use for. These include everything from 
electronic gear and aircraft spare parts to 
GI bunkbeds. 

They are currently being screened to see 
Whether anybody wants them, or can find 
& way to use them, before they are declared 
surplus. 


ABOUT ONE-FOURTH SALVAGEABLE 


If past patterns work out, about $1 bil- 
lion of the $4 billion will be salvageable. 

In addition to these two categories, how- 
ever, there are billions of dollars worth of 
items that have already been declared sur- 
Plus and are still owned by the Government. 

Pentagon officials in the office of the As- 
Sistant Secretary of Defense for Logistics 
and Supply were not able to provide a figure 
for the present value of surplus stocks. 

But they pointed out that in recent years 
the rate of surplus stock disposals in a single 
Year has ranged from about $4 billion to 
Slightly over $8 billion. 

Then, too, there is another category of 
items in excess of needs for which officials 
have no ready dollar value estimate. 

These are what are called “obsolete major 
end items"—which means large items like 
ships or airplanes or tanks that have become 
obsolete. £ 

WELL OVER $16 BILLION 


According to Col. Harold Reichenberg, a 
Staff officer for supply programs. there is no 
easy way to find a figure for obsolete major 
end items now in stock. ; 

Thus it is impossible to furnish an ac- 
Curate estimate of the total value of equip- 
Ment on hand in excess of needs. But a 
minimum figure would run well over $16 

on. 

The largest category is clearly the $8 bil- 
lion worth of items m long supply. 

Much of this is stocks of ammunition or 
Weapons built up during World War IT and 
the Korean war and still considered handy 
to have around, just in case. 

It's cheaper to keep much of this material 
than to dispose of it. 

The $4 billion worth of items undergoing 
Screening, like surplus and obsolete items, 
are largely a result of changing weapons 
technology. 

Every time the Nation phases out of one 
kind of weapon, like an airplane or a missile, 
the replacement parts and supporting gear 
for the weapon are likely to be of little value. 

USES POUND SOMETIMES 

Sometimes uses can be found for com- 
Ponent parts, like generators or vacuum 
tubes, gasoline tanks or radios. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
has been trying hard to increase the amount 
Of parts that can be reutilized, ind has had 
Some success. 

McNamara believes that one of the most 
Promising ways to reduce huge excess inyen- 

is to try to keep the number of dif- 
ferent weapons systems down, 

If two models of an item are produced 

cne would do the job, he told Con- 
Tecently, the costs of production and 


or providing spare parts and support equip- 
Ment all increase. 
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Labor Movement Pledges Strong Support 
for the Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most heartening features of modern 
industrial life in America today is the 
recognition of the increasing public 
spirited role played by the working men 
and women of our Nation and the orga- 
nized labor movement. An enlightened 
public opinion is one of the strongest 
bulwarks of our freedom. As we wage 
desperate battles against constant 
threats to our national security and the 
dangers of Communist infiltration and 
subversion, the support of that group of 
people recognized as the backbone of our 
Nation is indeed encouraging, 

Recently in Bal Harbour, Fla., the 
AFL-CIO executive council passed the 
following resolution on Cuba, which I 
wish to include in the RECORD. 
RESOLUTION sy THE AFI-CIO ExECUTIVE 

COUNCIL ON CUBA, BAL HARBOUR, FLA., 

FEBRUARY 25, 1963 


The situation in Cuba continues to repre- 
sent a most serious threat and the gravest 
danger to the unity and stability of the 
inter-American system and its institutions 
as well as a threat to the welfare of the 
people of the Western Hemisphere, espe- 
cially the workers and peasants. 

Our executive council at its May 4, 1960 
meeting, issued a statement in which it 
detatled the successive steps which led to 
the establishment of a totalitarian police 
state including complete suppression of trade 
union freedom, political opposition, freedom 
of the press and other democratic rights, 
The council concluded that the disruptive 
activities of the Cuban regime “have all the 
earmarks of a well-planned strategy designed 
to make Cuba an advanced outpost of the 
Soviet Union drive to infiltrate the New 
World." 

In a statement adopted February 28, 1961, 
the executive council observed: “It is now 
clear to all that Cuba has become a Soviet 
satellite and that it is being openly and 
boastfully used as a staging area for the 
internal subversion and ultimate control of 
Latin America.” 

At our fourth constitutional convention 
in December 1961, our membership con- 
demned the Communist tyranny forced upon 
the Cuban people and their tragic impover- 
ishment through the Cuban regimes develop- 
ment of “a huge military machine for armed 
aggression against the free nations of Latin 
America.” Our resolution noted with pride 
that “the free labor movement in Latin 
America was first to discover the falsity of 


the Castro propaganda, the subservience of 


its regime to Soviet Communist dictation, 
and the subjugation of the Cuban workers 
and peasants to totalitarian enslavement.” 

By the following month the Organization 
of American States (OAS) had declared that 
the Cuban regime and its Communist form 
of government was incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the inter-Ameri- 
can system. Stiffening opposition to the 
Cuban regime, recognition that the Cuban 
revolution had been betrayed and realization 
of Cuba's role in attempting to subvert the 
legally constituted governments of Latin 
America also prompted the OAS to form a 
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security committee to combat Cuba's mount- 
ing program to foment hemispheric rebellion. 

Now that the Cuban Communist regime 
has become an acknowledged satellite of So- 
viet Russia and has transformed Cuba into 
an armed fortress with Russian troops and 
armaments, the situation is not only incom- 
patible but completely intolerable. 

The prophetic nature of past AFL-CIO 
statements on Cuba has been accentuated 
by subsequent developments in Cuba. The 
results have repeated the Communist pat- 
tern; increasing shortages of food, medicines, 
shoes and other essentials; decreasing stand- 
ards of living; mounting denials of personal 
freedom; and, no fulfillment of the many 
lavish revolutionary promises. 

Freely elected trade union leaders haye 
been liquidated and replaced by Communists 
and supporters of the Castro regime; Saviet- 
styled “Socialist emulation” campaigns to 
speed up production have been introduced; 
work norms have been established with 
severe penalties for those who fall to meet 
state-established quotas; wages and holidays 
are controlled by the government; penalties 
are imposed for absence from work and, 
official permission is required in order for a 
worker to move from one job to another. 
The Cuban Workers Confederation directs 
the 25 national federations, but it is com- 
pletely responsible to the Cuban regime and 
represents the State, not the workers. In 
short, in the field of unions and labor, as in 
other facets of Cuban life, hard-earned 
democratic rights have been abolished. 

The full extent of Cuban subservience to 
communism was revealed in President Ken- 
nedy’s exposure of the presence of Soviet 
ballistic missile sites and armament in Cuba 
and the subsequent negotiations which led 
to their removal. Frustrated in their at- 
tempts to establish an offensive missile base 
in the Western Hemisphere, the Communist 
leaders have renewed their efforts to export 
rebellion and foment terrorism and insur- 
rection throughout Latin America. The con- 
tinued presence of troops and Cuba's huge 
Communist-equipped military establishment 
stress the continued threat to freedom Cuba 
represents. 

We, therefore, restate our encouragement 
and support of effective, collective measures 
to protect the territorial integrity and na- 
tional independence of all the nations in the 
Western Hemisphere; to repel Cuban and 
Communist attempts to infiltrate, subvert, 
and dominate the New World; and, to elimi- 
nate the spawning grounds of communism 
through the Alliance for Progress and similar 
programs. We repeat our pledge of unre- 
served support for all effective measures the 
Government of the United States and of 
the member governments of the OAS deem 
necessary to achieve these goals. 

We support President Kennedy’s statement 
in Miami last December 29, “That it is the 
strongest wish of the people of this country, 
as well as the people of this hemisphere that 
Cuba shall one day be free again.” We salute 
the enslaved workers and others inside Cuba 
who continue to fight for freedom and the 
thousands of freedom loving Cubans who 
have been forced to flee from their home- 
land and who also continue to fight for free- 
dom. In expressing our solidarity with the 
Cuban people, we call upon our Government 
and the people of the United States to sup- 
port with all means at their disposal the 
heroic efforts of the Cuban people to regain 
their liberty by freeing themselves from a 
Communist dictatorship. We urge vigorous 
efforts to extend the fundamental principles 
of the Alliance for Progress—the right of free 
elections and the free exercise of basic 
human freedoms: effective agrarian reform 
and the right of every campesino to own the 
land he tills; the effort of every free nation 
to pursue programs of economic and social 
progress; and the right of every people freely 
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to transform the economic and political in- 
stitutions of society so that they may serve 
the welfare of all, not only to the people of 
Cuba, but also to all nations of the hemi- 
sphere. 


Federal Aid Is Threat to Stable Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


“OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9,1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the illogic 
of Federal aid can be seen in the argu- 
ments over the mass transit bill. The 
heavier the Federal tax burden and 
encroachment on the local communi- 
ties the more the need for Federal aid 
to the communities. This full circle 
accelerating fast enough will imbalance 
the strongest economy. And that is just 
what we are doing at a dizzy pace. The 
Wall Street Journal's interpretation is 
sensible and refreshing. I commend it 
to my colleagues, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
Srrictty on Menrr 

Some interesting arguments are being ad- 
vanced in behalf of the administration's 
massive mass transit bill, which now awaits 
action by the House. 

Before the Senate finally approved the 
measure, Senator Rrmicorr made an appeal 
to his fellow legislators from largely rural 
States. Some of them, it seems, hadn't been 
persuaded that their constituents ought to 
subsidize transit programs for a few metro- 
politan areas that should be able to foot 
the bill themselves. The Senator, going 
straight to the point, said that if votes are 
withheld by States that have little or no 
present need for Federal funds for com- 
muters, where do these States expect to find 
support for thelr own urgent needs?” 

That surely is direct enough: Pitting the 
country boys against the city boys gets 
right to the merits of the issue. And here's 
an even more instructive exercise in logic: 

A spokesman for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia argued during 
hearings on the same bill that since States 
and local communities haven't the financial 
Tesources to improve mass transit facilities, 
the Government ought to do the job. (It 
is only right to note, in passing, that with- 
out any apparent difficulty Philadelphia has 
just raised, for various purposes, $37.2 mil- 
lion in the bond market.) 

The reason advanced by the chamber for 
State and local financial woes was “the con- 
stant and heavy encroachment of the Fed- 
eral Government“ upon available tax 
revenues, 

“As this situation is the Federal Govern- 
ment's doing,” the argument concluded, “it 
is a Federal responsibility to solve the 
problem.” 

Now what this theory really means is that 
the more the Government encroaches on 
State and local revenues, the greater is the 
Federal obligation to shunt more and more 
money back to the straitened localities, As 
those amounts increase, the Government 
will have to encroach yet more heavily on 
local resources. Nobody ever seems to ask 
just where that dizzying process is supposed 
to stop spinning. 

Anyway, it is certainly reassuring for the 
taxpayer to realize how well reasoned are 
the arguments over great issues before the 
de and how logically those issues are 
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Theodore Kiendl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of my first venture for public 
office, I was very fortunate and indeed 
very proud, to have as my friend and 
campaign chairman, Mr. Theodore “Ted” 
Kiendl of Yonkers, N.Y. My association 
with this warm, generous, talented, but 
modest man has been always an ex- 
tremely rich and rewarding one. Mr. 
Kiendl is a gentleman in every sense that 
word conveys. One of nine children, Ted 
Kiendl by virtue of hard work, love of the 
law, and an abiding faith in the right has 
earned the respect of his fellow citizens 
as next door neighbor, as lawyer, and as 
public servant. On March 9, 1963, the 
Yonkers Herald Statesman reviewed the 
career of his manifold accomplishments 
in anticipation of his completion of 50 
years of service to his beloved profession. 
Mr. Speaker, very proudly I ask that this 
article appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 5 

The article follows: 

[From the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, 
Mar. 9, 1963] 
A Man Wuo Knew WHat He Wanten: 50 
Years or Law, AND STILL No REGRETS 
(By Nina Jones) 

Hour after dragging hour, glowering wit- 
nesses monotonously repeated, "I refuse to 
answer on the grounds—.” 

The scene was the courtroom of the State 
crime commission in charge of the 1952-53 
waterfront investigation when witnesses, 90 
percent of them gangsters, were subpenaed 
in droves. 

Theodore Kiendl of Yonkers, special coun- 
sel to the commission, was trying to cross- 
examine witness No. 50 who sat Insolently 
with closed eyes. For Attorney Klendl it was 
finally just too much and too many: 

“Mr. Blank,” he smoothly slid in between 
the routine questions, “Are you asleep?” 

I refuse to answer on grounds—.” 

Reminded recently of this fragment of 
lore about him, Mr. Klendl was amused. 
Next October, he will have spent 50 finely 
relished years in active practice of the law. 
Interviewed in his 44th floor offices at 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, he was asked why he didn't 
write a book about some of his several fam- 
ous law cases, 

A handsome man with thick snow-white 
hair and dark brows, he was sitting sil- 
houetted by a spectacular view of New York 
Harbor. He was deliberate in taking a space 
of time to fold his hands on his old walnut 
desk, an anachronism in the gleaming glass 
eyrie of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland 
and Klendl. 

“Do you know,” he finally countered, 
“that my friend Louls Nizer told me he has 
sold 350,000 copies of his? Well, I have writ- 
ten a book, but it is never going to be a best 
seller. I wrote it to give to my sons on my 
50th birthday. 

“It said a lot of things I wanted them 
to hear from me and to know about me. 
Then I had a few coples printed and bound— 
very impressively, you know, because I want- 
ed to use every device to help make my 
advice seem impressive. That's the only 
book I will never write.” 

That resolution makes waste because Mr. 
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Kiendl is of a time and of a breed not to 
be repeated. 

He was born in Brooklyn in 1890, one of 
nine children. His father was a lawyer 
whose offices were across the street from the 
family residence, 

“He came home for lunch. That meant 
12 people (my grandmother lived with us) 
at table three times a day. There was con- 
stant conversation about the law. I never 
wanted to be anything else. I have never 
regretted my choice. 

“I grew up with three ambitions: To be 
on the board of education (he was, in Yon- 
kers); to be a director of a local bank (he 
was asked, but had to refuse); and to be a 
church elder (he is, the Reformed Church 
of Bronxville). 

“I love all kinds of law cases, and have had 
every kind there is—admiralty, equity, juried, 
nonjuried—except patent and I argued & 
patent appeal once.” 

His most recent case, newsworthy as many 
have been; was his defense of a New York 
Supreme Court justice. Mr. Klendl was in 
the news locally last May, when he sat on the 
hearings on the Playland concession. 

As a bona fide prominent resident of the 
county, Mr. Kiendl is equipped with at least 
one story about the nearly legendary William 
L. Ward, GOP leader: “Judge Lee Parsons 
Davis came to tell me Mr. Ward had decided 
I should run for district attorney; then in 2 
years, run for the supreme court. I was only 
39, and it was a great temptation. But I de- 
clined. I have never been sorry. I knew“ 
again that characteristic Kiendl dry self-de- 
preciation—"better than anyone else what a 
terrible Judge I would be.” 

Perhaps it is his profession that has given 
Mr. Kiend! his disciplined personal modesty. 
But a pleased gleam comes into his eyes if he 
is nudged to delve into his Columbia Univer- 
sity (class of 1910) athletic career. 

He held a record for being a team captain 
that probably never has been equaled. He 
was captain of baseball, football, basketball, 
and track teams; held the captainship of a 
championship freshman basketball team and 
the captainship, for 2 years running, of the 
all-eastern college basketball team. 

“When Lou Gehrig came to Columbia he 
occupied the same position I had—first base. 
I had a better batting average than he did,” 
and there is dignified glee in the Klendl eyes. 

Pending now is his nomination to the Hall 
of Fame. 

But I don’t deserve it and won't get it 
or anyway, not until I'm dead.” 

Being a lawyer keeps one for years looking 
steadily at mortality, and Mr. Klendl fre- 
5 alludes to it now in terms of him- 
self. 

But his quick mind and his relish in work 
and in many interests (he's given up golf, 
but is a discriminating gardener, an en- 
thusiastic philatelist) is so completely re- 
assuring one is impelled to take issue when 
he points out the nameplates on his firm’s 
historic resk—‘Francis Lynde Stetson, 1877- 
1920," and “John W. Davis, 1921-55"—and 
says, “I can't possibly hope to beat those 
records.” 


Professor’s Opinion Isn't Lax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
along with many other citizens of Mich- 


igan, I have been deeply disturbed by the 
action of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare in advising Governor 
Romney that Federal funds for aid to 
dependent children of the unemployed 
will be withheld because he disapproves 
the Michigan plan as passed by the State 
legislature and signed by the Governor. 

As another indication of the invasion 
of Federal control over State and local 
government, this is an alarming situa- 
tion. The present controversy centers 
about the right of the State of Michigan 
to define who is unemployed for eligibil- 
ity for benefits under the program. The 
Governor contends, with excellent rea- 
son, that the Federal law provides it is 
the responsibility of each State partici- 
Pating in the program to determine who 
is eligible and that the Michigan law 
does conform to Federal requirements. 

It has been alleged that Secretary 
Celebrezze is deliberately trying to make 
an issue of his to embarrass the Gover- 
nor for political reasons. Whether this 
is true or not, it is frightening to con- 
template that the rapid trend toward 
centralization of government makes such 
a situation possible. The question many 
are asking is, Does the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have the 
Tight to dictate in detail to all the States 
exactly to whom and when public wel- 
fare may be given? 

As public reaction to this latest en- 
croachment of Federal will over local 
desire, I want to call attention to the 
following editorials from the Detroit 
News of March 21 and the Detroit Free 
Press of March 22: 

[From the Detroit News, Mar. 21, 1963] 
PROFESSOR'S OPINION ISN'T LAW 

Bureaucrats, even when they are profes- 
sors, frequently make poor lawyers, as wit- 
ness the current rhubarb over the new State 
legislation which qualifies needy children of 
Unemployed for Federal-State ald. 

The program, known as aid to dependent 
children of the unemployed has had a tough 
time coming into being, but the legislature 
finally passed it and sent it to the Governor. 

The bill had been approved by the regional 
Office of the department of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, but at the very last mo- 
ment Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, the depart- 
ment's assistant secretary for legislation, 
issued a curbstone opinion that the Michigan 
act was discriminatory and therefore in- 
eligible for Federal funds. 

His opinion came via telephone to a State 
Senator and later in newspaper interviews. 
A telegram signed by another Federal official 
Was finally received by a Michigan welfare 
administrator. 

And finally, HEW Secretary Celebrezze, ap- 
Parently acting on the opinion originating 
With Cohen, put in his oar. Celebrezze in- 
formed Governor Romney he believes the 
Program is unacceptable, though nowhere 
Stating Michigan won't get the Federal 
money if the Governor signs the measure. 

Discriminatory, as used by Cohen, is a 
dirty word. The bill does define and thus 
Umit those eligible, just as does every other 
Piece of welfare legislation, local, State, or 
Federal, of which we are aware. 

Not all veterans can qualify for all Federal 
ald to veterans; all employed are not cov- 
ered by the social security program; all un- 
employed are not eligible for unemployment 
Compensation; all those over 65 would not 
be covered by the medical aid program of the 
Kennedy administration, which has the sup- 
Port of Professor Cohen's department and 
Probably of Professor Cohen. 

Whether certain of the unemployed should 
have been disqualified in the Michigan legis- 
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lation can be argued until the cows come 
home, but the legality of the act is unques- 
tionable if the wording of the Federal law 
means what it says. 

The pertinent section says that the term 
“dependent children” shall include "a needy 
child under the age of 18 who has been 
denied parental support or care by reason 
of the unemployment (as defined by the 
State) of a parent.” 

The legislature defined “unemployment” 
and in doing so disqualified some children— 
children who will continue to receive welfare 
support under existing State and local pro- 
grams but not under the new Federal-State 


program. 

Professor Cohen obviously would not dis- 
qualify the children if he were writing the 
law. It was, however, written by the legis- 
lature and the Federal law permits the 
definitions it saw fit to include. He would 
therefore deny the program to all needy 
children in the State because he has an 
opinion that the legislature has discrimi- 
nated against some. 

This is bad law and worse welfare. Aid to 
dependent children of the unemployed has 
been plagued by bottleneckers and ham- 
stringers from first conception and now pre- 
sumably it will be the duty of lawyers and 
the courts to bring it into effect. 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN RULING GIVES 
Orr AN ODOR or Po.trics 

The newest example of legislation by bu- 
reaucracy instead of by laws comes from the 
id a of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Secretary Anthony J. Celebrezze, a nice 
ex-mayor of Cleveland, has decided that the 
bill to qualify Michigan for aid to dependent 
children of the unemployed workers doesn't 
do the job. The bill is discriminatory, he 
thinks, because it limits those eligible for 
Federal help. 

Regardless of what Celebrezze says, we sus- 
pect that his opinion is political rather than 
judicial. The law is clear enough. The 
trouble is that Celebrezze is a Democrat, and 
his assistant secretary, Wilbur Cohen, who 
first proclaimed that the Michigan bill 
wasn't good enough, is a Democrat from Ann 
Arbor. 

The Federal statute says: Effective May 
1, 1961, and ending at the close of June 30, 
1967, the term ‘dependent child’ shall * * * 
include a needy child under the age of 18 
who has been deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of the unemployment (as 
defined by the State) of a parent.” 

The Handbook of Public Assistance Ad- 
ministration, a publication of the HEW to 
guide its hired hands, says: 

“The definition of the term unemploy- 
ment’ is the responsibility of the State. The 
State may define the conditions that con- 
stitute unemployment of the parent as 
broadly or as restrictively as is consistent 
with the conditions existing in the State 
and within the limits of maintaining.a rea- 
sonable relationship between such definition 
and the purpose of the new legislation.” 

No one could in good conscience argue 
that the new Michigan bill is unreasonable. 
It would cover some 10,000 needy, and would 
save the communities of the State approxi- 
mately $9 million. The savings to Wayne 
County alone would come to $2 million. 

If there is a dispute between the Federal 
Government and the State of Michigan, it’s 
sociological, not legal. Celebrezze claims 
the Michigan bill is arbitrary, in that not 
everyone is covered. 

But so is social security, of which the Fed- 
eral aid to dependent children and unem- 
Ployment statute is an offspring. Not every- 
one qualifies for social security, regardless 
of whether he has worked. 

So, too, is unemployment compensation. 
The qualifications are restricted to certain 
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types of workers in certain industries of 
certain sizes. å 

The Michigan bill is no more restrictive or 
arbitrary than these, and certainly not as 
restrictive as approved legislation in some 
other States. 

Governor Romney, in a fighting mood, is 
prepared to take his case to Washington. We 
hope he does. We'd like to see him make a 
strong fight for the principle that the law 
means what it says it means, rather than 
what some bureaucrat would like it to mean, 

In this case the law is clear enough. It is 
the bureaucrat who is fuzzy and arbitrary. 


Why Dr. Sams Can’t Deliver Babies in 
Bellaire, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, across 
the river from Pittsburgh is the Bellaire 
Medical Clinic which is rendering splen- 
did medical service to the people of Bell- 
aire, Ohio. I request unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article from the National Observ- 
er of March 18, 1963, which describes in 
fair and objective detail the problems of 
this clinic. I hope it will provide food 
for thought among all those who are 
concerned with our health problems and 
with ways and means of meeting them. 

The article follows: 

From the National Observer, Mar. 18, 1963] 
Dr. Sams: Way He Can’r DELIVER BABIES 
IN BELLAIRE—A DOCTOR'S FEUD IN OHIO 


Town UNDERLIES SOME Mason NATIONAL 
Issues 


BELLAIRE, ORO. -A feud among doctors in 
this Ohio River factory town dramatizes on 
a small stage a national medical issue—how 
is medicine to be controlled, practiced, and 
paid for? 

What is happening in Bellaire has hap- 
pened before, with variations, and will hap- 
pen again. A group of “outside” doctors set 
up a clinic in 1952 supported in large part 
by the welfare and retirement fund of the 
United Mine Workers of America (UAW). 
The welfare fund liked their work, and over 
the years has shifted more and more of its 
business to the clinic and away from Bell- 
aire’s established doctors. 

Bellaire shows one way—not the only way, 
by any means—in which the lone “family 
doctor” is reacting to group-practice doctors 
armed with pooled medical knowledge. 

As the Bellaire Clinic has grown (today it 
has nine full-time and four part-time doc- 
tors), so has the apprehension of some of 
the oldest doctors grown. Some of them 
see a plot by “union doctors” to take over 
Beliaire’s only hospital. The trustees at 
City Hospital have been slow to admit clinic 
doctors to staff privileges. The Belmont 
County Medical Society hasn't admitted a 
new clinic doctor since 1954. The clinic's 
newest doctor, who is Belmont County's only 
certified obstetrician-gynecologist, has been 
waiting for a year to get staff privileges so 
he can deliver babies at the hospital, 

CLINIC BACKERS ARE RILED 


Last month a group of clinic backers here 
exploded at what they called “a 10-year his- 
tory of harassment, discrimination, and ob- 
struction of the Bellaire medical group by 
organized medicine,” 
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They declared that the hospital trustees 
“have permitted themselves to be used as a 
weapon against the medical group by the 
Belmont County Medical Society, an affillate 
of the American Medical Association.” 

Thus the clinic people brought into the 
open a struggle that. has smoldered almost 
since the clinic's. beginning in 1952. At 
stake, they argue, is the right of people in 
and around Bellaire to choose between the 
relatively new prepaid group practice plan of 
the clinic and the traditional fee-for-service 
system of the established doctors, 

Although no older doctor here will admit 
he's losing business, the economic issue 
bulks large in the Bellaire medical conflict. 
But the case of Bellaire goes to the heart of 
many other issues in modern medicine. 
“Third party” medicine is one such issue, 
whether the third party be a private insur- 
ance company, a union, an employer, or the 
Federal Government. Many doctors fear they 
will lose control of their profession to some 
third party that pays for medical care and 
consequently wants to supervise it. 

A DOCTOR'S DECLARATION 


Defenders of the established medical order 

Bellaire show no signs of backing down 
in the face of the clinic’s attack. John 
Cinque, Jr., chairman of the trustees of City 
Hospital, declared: “I think this matter's 
got to be resolved with these people once 
and for all.“ 

Dr. R. H. McCommon, president of the 

Belmont County Medical Society, explained 
it takes a two-thirds vote of approval by so- 
clety members for a doctor to be admitted 
to the society. “If they're not liked and not 
wanted in, they Just don’t get the votes,” he 
said. 
Clinic backers think there's more to it 
than that, Their attorney has asked the 
Justice De t to look into the case for 
possible violations of antitrust laws, and 
Justice Department agents have been in 
Bellaire recently. They were here before, in 
the early 1950's, when Mr. Cinque suspected 
one of the clinic doctors of being a Com- 
munist. The man was cleared, Mr. Cinque 
said. 

Bellaire is an aging, 12,000-population 
town of coalminers, steelworkers, glasswork- 
ers, and trades people squeezed into the 
Ohio side of the Ohio River valley 5 miles 
below Wheeling, W. Va. The miners work 
the shaft and strip mines in the county 
around Bellaire and neighboring towns. 
Especially in winter, it's a drab place. Per- 
haps the most impressive thing about Bell- 
nire Is its more than 100-bed City Hospital, 
which is owned not by the city of Bellaire 
but by several thousand citizens who do- 
nated funds to build and expand it. A few 
blocks from the hillside hospital stands a 
big, century-old mansion that houses the 
busy young Bellaire clinic. 

LEASES THE CLINIC FACILITIES 


The clinic is owned by the Medical Foun- 
dation of Bellaire, a lay citizens’ group 
which leases the clinic facilities (including 
two satellite clinics at outlying Harrisville 
and Powhatan Point) to the doctors’ Bell- 
aire Medical Group. 

The full-time clinic doctors include five 
general practitioners, a pediatrician, an in- 
ternist, a surgeon, and an obstetrician- 
gynecologist. An otolaryngologist (ear-nose- 
throat specialist), a dermatologist (skin 

t), and a psychiatrist work 1 day a 
week for the clinic. A radiologist (X-ray 
specialist) works 4 days a week. The doc- 
tors are paid salaries ranging from $14,000 
to $30,000 a year, depending on education 
and experience. 

Who are these medical insurgents, and 
why are they here? One of them is crew- 
cut, pipe-samoking Dr. Milton Levine, an 
internist who was born in New Jersey 43 
years ago, and got his M.D, from Johns Hop- 
kins University In Baltimore. His wife Dr, 
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Charlotte Levine, is a general practitioner 
in the clinic, 

"It's easy for any doctor to go into practice 
if he simply wants to make a living,” Dr. 
Milton Leyine said, “But I want more from 
my medicine than that. I want to be able 
to practice it the way I was trained to prac- 
tice It. I can do that in one of two settings 
in a university or in a group where I have 
people of like mind, that is, people who want 
to practice university medicine.” 

Bespectacled, athletic-looking Dr. Daniel 
J, Birmingham, the group’s surgeon, is 40. 
Dr. Birmingham explained that a surgeon's 
business all comes in the form of referrals 
from other physicians. In “sold” surgical 
practice, “there are subtle financial pressures 
that are not present in this type of (group) 
setup. Iam completely free of any financial 
influence as to whether a patient should 
have an operation or not, I can go to sleep 
at night knowing I haven't done anything 
that’s not medically indicated.” 

Dr. Jack L. Paradise, 37-year-old pedin- 
trieſan, is medical director of the group. 
A layman, George Goldstein, is secretary 
of the medical foundation and administrator 
of the clinic, S 

Doctors opposed to the clinic claim its 
physicians “work for” the United Mine 
Workers. Not so, says Mr. Goldstein. True, 
the UMW welfare and retirement fund, 
dissatisfied with existing medical services, 
encournged formation in the Bellaire clinic 
and of other clinics in coal-mining areas. 
The clinic has a “close working relationship” 


with the fund, which is administered sep- 


arately from the union, Mr, Goldstein says. 
But the clinic is independent of the fund 
and does 40 percent of Its business with non- 
fund patients, he adds, These patients are 
on the traditional fee-for-service basis. 


CONTENTION OF THE FUND 


The welfare fund began operations In 1948, 
providing nearly every kind of medical serv- 
ice for miners and their families. It quickly 
ran out of money. When it resumed busi- 
ness in 1950, home and office calls to general 
practioners were no longer covered, nor were 
drugs and dentistry.. During the 1950's many 
doctors originally on fund-approved lists 
were lopped off. Some hospitals were 
dropped. Emphasis was shifted to specialist 
care as a means of avoiding hospitalization. 
The fund recognized only those specialists 
certified by the various medical specialty 
boards and colleges, 

“We have found some hospitals just don't 
provide the kind of services that we are pay- 
ing for or that they are charging for,” a 
fund spokesman said at the fund's Washing- 
ton, D.C., headquarters. 

In east Kentucky, West Virginia. and 
southwestern Virginia, the fund went so far 
as to bulld and operate its own hospitals, 10 
of them. Now, with the number of employed 
miners dropping sharply in some areas, the 
fund has said it will have to close four east 
Kentucky hospitals unless some other agency 
will take them over, 

The fund claims to take care of about 1 
million people In 30 States. Its 10 aren medi- 
cal officers, doctors themselves, have the job 
of riding herd on local medical practices to 
hold down unnecessary surgery and hospital- 
ization on fund beneficiaries. “We're still do- 
ing business with 7,000 physicians, and that 
isn't a bad number,” said the fund spokes- 
man. 

Around Bellaire, miners can get from the 
clinic, at additional cost, coverage that the 
welfare fund does not provide, such as gen- 
eral practioners’ fees. This costs a working 
miner with dependents $5 a month. “By a 
small monthly payroll deduction,” says a 
clinic promotional pamphlet, you can bud- 
get your medical costs.“ 

Prepaid group health plans are firmly 
established around New York City, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and along the west coast. But 
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they've been slower to take hold in the 
Midwest. Across the river in West Virginia, 
the State legislature adjourned last month, 
without passing a bill to authorize such 
health plans. The State medical associa- 
tion fought the bill, 

Officially, the American Medical Associa- 
tion is in favor of group practice and pre 
payment of medical expenses. But an of- 
ficial of the Group Health Association of 
America commented in Washington, “Some 
of their hearts are not in it.“ Some physi- 
cians don't like the Idea of a patient being 
tied, by prepayment, to a particular group 
of doctors, he explained. 

In Bellaire, 6 of the 13 clinic doctors have 
been admitted to the voting staff of City 
Hospital, but 6 of the other 7 are on non- 
voting status. Some had long waits for 
nonvoting status, which permits them to 
practice in the hospital but not to participate 
in de hospital medical policies. 
After the original four clinic physicians were 
admitted to the county medical society, the 
society never admitted another one to mem- 
bership. Consequently, the newer doctors 
are not members of the Ohjo State Medical 
Association or the American Medical As- 
sociation. This does not prevent them from 
practicing, but it deprives them of prestige 
and certain professional advantages such as 
access to publications and meetings. 


ONLY TWO DELIVERIES 


Perhaps the most bewildered: man in the 
whole controversy is Dr. James Edward Sams. 
the board-certified obstetricilan-gynecologist 
who came to the clinic a year ago and has 
delivered only two babies since then be- 
cause he can't get any hospital privileges. 

Dr. Sams is the man on whom the clinic 
has chosen to base its all-out fight. He's 
a mild-mannered, 49-year-old southerner 
who: retired from the Army as a colonel 
Jast year after 22 years as an Army doctor. 

In his soft Mississipp! drawl, Dr. Sams ex- 
plained why he decided to join the clinic: 
“I had never done private practice. This 
was the nearest type of practice to what I 
had been doing. I liked the idea of doing 
group practice without having to dun my 
patients and talk finances, because I've never 
done any of it, and I wouldn't know how 
to go about It.“ 

No one has questioned his qualifications, 
but his repeated applications for admission 
to the hospital staff! have been rejected. 
“When it reached this impasse it was a shock 
to me,” Dr. Sams said. “I had expected to 
be welcomed.” 

He added that “doctors ought not to be 
bickering in public. But we've reached the 
point where there's nothing else to do.“ 

Mr. Cinque (pronounced Chin-kway), the 
chairman of the hospital trustees, is an at- 
torney and has been a Bellaire resident for 
50 of his 58 years. Solidly built, with close- 
cropped gray hair, bristling with nervous 
energy, he makes quick replies to the clinic 
doctors’ complaints. 

“We have ample doctors, ample OB men,” 
he snaps. Two Wheeling obstetricians are 


available for emergency calls, he says, and 


Dr. Sams lives in Wheeling himself, 
THE HOSPITAL'S RULE 


Regarding the delays in admitting clinic 
doctors to the staff, Mr. Clinque says: These 
guys come in here, it must be a training 
ground for them. They're here 6 months 
to a year and they're gone. So we, estab- 
lished a rule they've got to show they're 
going to stay here.” 

Mr. Goldstein says the clinic seeks per- 
manent doctors and usually gets them. 

Mr. Cinque denies there is any collusion 
between the medical society and the hos- 
pital trustees. “I haye never been pressured 
by any of the older doctors in any way, 
shape, or form,” he says. 
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There were no certified specialists in Bel- 
mont County before the clinic opened (al- 
though there were some in Wheeling), and 
Mr. Cinque has a low opinion of specialists 
generally. “They can’t perform anything 
but their specialty,” he says. “I don’t want 
Specialists for myself personally. Ill take 
the general practitioner any day. If he 
Wants help (from a specialist) fine.” 

Board certification of specialists “means 
nothing to us, and should mean nothing to 
anyone,” Mr. Cinque said. “There are two 
Physicians and surgeons in this institution 
that could be members of three different 
Colleges (of specialists) if they were willing 
to take the time to get certified.” 

Mr, Cinque calls the UMW welfare fund 
a “horrible waste,” and adds: “We don't 
Want to deal with the welfare fund. We don't 
Want to deal with people who are auto- 
Cratic. The miners’ welfare fund isn’t going 
to tell me what I can do in my hospital.” 
The hospital does, however, take welfare 
fund patients. 

Thus Bellaire’s medical future is being 
fought out. The community as a whole 
seems unperturbed, But whatever the 
deeper implications of the issues, the feeling 
Seems to be that Dr. Sams should be per- 
mitted to deliver babies in City Hospital. 


Truth in Packaging y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a source of real satisfaction to me 
that my hometown paper, the Water- 

(Wis.) Daily Times, has com- 
` mented strongly in an editorial of April 
2, 1963, on the need for truth-in-pack- 
aging legislation. I, along with many 
Others in both the House and the Senate, 
have introduced a truth-in-packaging 
bill, and chances for passage of the bill 
Seem bright. Public awareness of the 
bill, and the benefits it would provide to 
Consumers throughout the Nation, is a 
Necessary prerequisite to the success of 
this legislation. It is responsible jour- 
Nalism, such as the Watertown Daily 
Times has shown in the editorial re- 
Printed below, that will arouse the sup- 
Port of the people for the truth-in- 
Packaging bill. 
The editorial follows: 
TRUTH IN PACKAGING 
The bogeyman of big government is being 
Used in an attempt to frighten the public 
away from truth-in-packaging legislation. 
People are being told that a law such as that 
now being considered in Congress would be 
just one more way of giving the Washington 
bureacuracy control over the lives of Ameri- 
Cans. It also is being said that control over 
Packaging would be a blow to free enter- 


It would be nothing of the sort, unless by 
Tree enterprise is meant the sort of “let the 
buyer beware“ enterprise that Americans 
have long since decided not to tolerate. The 
truth-in- g legislation is intended to 
do just what the name suggeste—to make 
Processors and manufacturers of consumer 
800ds sell their products in honest packages 
Which tell the consumer exactly what, and 
how much, is inside. 
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This would obviously Involve an extension 
of Government control. But a more sensible 
way of looking at this aspect of the matter 
is that the truth-in-packaging law would 
enable the consumer, Government, 
to do something that he cannot do on his 
own. The present hodgepodge of packaging, 
confusing at best and at worst thoroughly 
deceptive, cannot be improved unless rea- 
sonable. standards are established and en- 
forced, 

Processors insist that an industry code 
would do the trick without a law. Past ex- 
perience gives little reason to suppose that an 
industry code would give the consumer the 
sort of protection he ought to have. Many 
firms voluntarily provide high quality, full 
measure, and honest labeling, but some do 
not. It is the latter that make the truth-in- 
packaging legislation necessary for consumer 
protection. 


Support President Kennedy on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


- HON, DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all heard of rocking-chair military strat- 
egists and world affairs experts—in by- 
gone days these were favorite phrases of 
silver-tongued orators. Today, we hear 


less of these sonorous sounds but, alas, ` 


we have many more examples of such 
postures before us. Many people in 
public life, whose responsibilities of of- 
fice demand the greatest objectivity, 
seem to have engaged in all manner of 
shouts and cries for “more action” or 
“less action” in hit-and-miss fashion 
when the seriousness of the situation 
surrounding us demands the utmost in 
dedication and constructive effort. 

How gratifying, then, to come across 
a statement recently issued at Bal Har- 
bour, Fla., by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council urging support of our President. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I share this important state- 
ment with my colleagues by placing it in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPORT PRESIDENT KENNEDY ON CUBA 

Every American is deeply concerned over 
the Kremlin’s transformation of Cuba into a 
heavily armed base for Communist subver- 
sion and sabotage. The American people 
are as one in the condemnation of the Com- 
munist yoke forced on the Cuban nation, 
We are all agreed that, in the interest of 
world peace and freedom, Cuba must be re- 
turned to the Cuban people so that they can 
build their homeland into a healthy democ- 


racy. 

It is understandable that there may be 
differences of opinion in our country regard- 
ing our Government's policies for achieving 
these objectives. The exchange or even clash 
of opinions over important policies is an in- 
tegral part of the democratic process. Amer- 
ican labor would vigorously oppose any effort 
to silence criticism. However, the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO views with consid- 
erable concern the intense partisanship 
which has been injected into the debate over 
Cuba by some opponents of the administra- 
tion. 

As the Chief Executive of the Nation and 


as the Commander in Chief of all our Armed 


Forces, the President of the United States is 
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the principal architect and executor of our 
country’s foreign policy. Given the serlous- 
ness of the worldwide Soviet imperialist 
threat and the multiplying dangers of Com- 
munist subversion, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, the responsibilities of the Presidant in 
meeting the Cuban problem are particularly 
heavy. In this critical situation, destructive 
oriticism—tike broadcasting suspicions about 
unfounded deals with Moscow—can only add 
to the enormous difficulties confronting the 
President in his efforts to preserve the secu- 
rity and freedom of our country by peaceful 
means, if at all possible, and by all means, if 
necessary. Former President Eisenhower 
served the Nation well when he recently 
stressed the overriding importance of bipar- 
tisanship in the conduct of our Nation's for- 
eign policy. 

Only blind political partisanship can dis- 
parage the great significance and beneficial 
results of President Kennedy's courageous 
and decisive action in forcing the Soviet 
Union to dismantle and withdraw its em- 
placed rockets from Cuba. Such partisanship 
can only hurt the international prestige of 
our country and the effectiveness of our 
Government's efforts to eliminate entirely 
the Soviet exploitation of Cuba as a base for 
Communist subversion and Muscovite proyo- 
cations in the New World. 

Such short-sighted political partisanship 
tends to spread confusion and distrust 
among the people. Anxious to prevent the 
sapping of public confidence in the adminis- 
tration, officials occupying even very sensi- 
tive Government posts have been drawn into 
disclosing vital security information. When 
the debate takes such a costly turn, the best 
interests of our Nation are not helped but 
hampered. All of this tends to divide the 
American people where there is no cause for 
division and when there is every reason for 
unity. 

Furthermore, those who play with the 
Cuban problem. as if it were a poltical foot- 
ball, undermine the unity of freedom-loving 
Cubans everywhere and weaken their con- 
fidence in the determination and capacity 
of the United States to help them regaih 
their national independence and to build a 
healthy democracy. 

Since last October, when Khrushchey was 
forced to back down in the face of superior 
American strength, our Government has en- 
gaged in effective aerial surveillance of Cuba, 
President Kennedy's unrelenting pressure on 
the Kremlin to withdraw its troops from 
Cuba has begun to show results. The Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) is 
demonstrating greater vigilance and effec- 
tiveness in meeting the dangerous sa 
campaign launched from Cuba under t 
direction. The economic measures taken by 
our Government against Castro are dealing 
his dictatorship telling blows. 

Senators, Congressmen, Governors, and 
Government officials—like all other patriotic 
citizens—can serve our country best by pro- 
posing constructive measures for the com- 
plete elimination of the threat of Communist 
subversion and Soviet provocations based in 
Castro Cuba. Toward this end, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council reiterates the specific pro- 
posals it made at its meeting of November 
13, 1962. We quote in part: 

“Our Government can count on the whole- 
hearted and actiye support of the AFL-CIO 
in— 

“Accelerating its efforts to insure Ameri- 
can military superiority. 

“Continuing aerial surveillance of Cuba 
until such time as U.N. inspection or, as 
President Kennedy has proposed, any other 
‘Equally satisfactory means of international 
verification Is effected.’ 

“Making clear and emphasizing through 
radio and other channels, our friendship for 
the people of Cuba, our determination to see 
them free of all foreign domination and 
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exploitation, our readiness to help them 
overcome their present miserable economic 
conditions and enjoy the benefits of the 
Alliance for Progress program, once they 
establish a government of their own choice 
through free elections.” 

We earnestly plead for an end to all parti- 
sanship. We urge the unification of the en- 
tire Nation under the courageous and 
capable leadership of President Kennedy. 


Legislative Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 

received House Joint Memorial No. 1 
from the Legislature of the State of 
Washington, and also a letter from the 
secretary of state which states: 
As you undoubtedly know, one of the 
thorny problems which seems impossible to 
resolve by the legislature, in its extraordinary 
session, is the problem of reapportionment. 
As a matter of fact, at the time of writing 
this letter it seems most probable that the 
legislature will give up in despair and report 
to the Federal District Court that a reappor- 
tionment cannot be agreed upon. 

The attached certified copy of House Joint 
Memorial 1 refiects the thinking of the cur- 
rent legislature, in that it proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the judicial power of 
the United States relating to reapportion- 
ment, and it is at the direction of the legis- 
lature that I am sending you this memorial. 


Since I am sure this is a subject of 
more than passing interest to other 
Members of Congress, I trust they will 
take time to read this memorial for- 
warded by the Legislature of the State 
of Washington, the text of which 
follows: 

HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 1 


To the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled: 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, the 
House of Representatives and Senate of the 
State of Washington, in legislative session 
assembled, respectfully petition that the 
Congress of the United States call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing the follow- 
ing articles as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United Stafes: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No provision of this Constitu- 
tion, or any amendment thereto, shall re- 
strict or limit any State in which the people 
have the right of initiative in the apportion- 
ment of representation in ite legislature. 

“Sec. 2. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not extend to any suit in law or 
equity, or to any controversy, relating to ap- 
portionment of representation in a State 
legislature in a State in which the people 
have the right of initiative. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its 
submission.” 

Be it further resolved, That, if Congress 
shall have proposed an amendment to the 
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Constitution identical with that contained in 
this memorial prior to January 1, 1965, this 
application for a convention shall no longer 
be of any force or effect; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States and to 
each Member of the Congress from this 
State. 
Passed the house March 28, 1963. 
WLan S. Day, 
Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate March 30, 1963. 
JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
President of the Senate. 


The Cuban Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, nobody has 
written with more urgency or clearer 
perception of the administration's inade- 
quacies in the Cuban situation than col- 
umnist David Lawrence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Record three of Mr. Law- 
rence’s recent columns on this subject: 
POLICY on CUBA ENCOURAGES Reps IN LATIN 

AMERICA 
(By David Lawrence) 
_ Will the United States permit a complete 
Communist takeover of Central and South 
America similar to what has already hap- 
pened in Cuba? 
One by one, the Latin-American countries 
are currently being subjected to the most 
intensive penetration by the Soviet Goyern- 
ment. What is the answer? 

It will be of no vail to blame a preceding 
administration. There is an unfortunate 
tendency in Washington nowadays to con- 
done evil by enumerating mistakes of the 
past as if these furnish an alibi for present 
errors or neglect of duty. 

The problem is really nonpolitical. It is 
every day becoming more difficult to handle. 
Billions of dollars are being taken away from 
the taxpayers of the United States annually 
to support so-called foreign aid programs on 
all continents, Almost everyone familiar 
with the situation agrees that financial aid 
of some kind from the United States is essen- 
tial to thwart the Communist intrusions jn 
the internal affairs of various countries to 
the south of us. When the United States 
lends or gives money to another country, 
however, the Washington Government can- 
not exercise complete control over what hap- 
pens to such funds. 

Also, the Communists train stooges in 
Moscow and send them back to their native 
lands to convert their fellow countrymen or 
to engage in an obstructionist-type of po- 
litical activity that checkmates progress even 
when American money for worthy objects is 
made available. 

The fundamental weakness in the situa- 
tion today is the failure of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to adopt a resolute policy toward the 
Communist invasion of this hemisphere. 
The inclination here has been to avoid a 
showdown on the vague ground that com- 
mitments in other parts of the world may be 
endangered. But many times in world his- 
tory, procrastination and timidity have re- 
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sulted in bringing on the very conflict that 
a policy of forbearance was aimed to avoid. 

The spread of communism in Latin America 
is due largely to economic conditions that 
have long prevailed there. Poverty and 4 
low standard of living provide fertile areas 
for Communist infiltration. Weak govern- 
ments, influenced by selfish leaders, have re- 
tarded progress. Even in a country as friend- 
ly to the United States as Brazil has been for 
the past 150 years or more, there is today a 
threat of a Communist takeover. Guatemala 
is also in peril. Argentina and Chile have 
had their Communist troubles, too. It cer- 
tainly is time for a much more forceful policy 
toward Communist sabotage and subversion 
than the United States has thus far been 
willing to adopt. 

Foreign policy in this field, both under 
the present and preceding administrations 
here, has been based on a belief that the 
Organization of American States can be 
made to function as a kind of supervisory 
police body which would employ armed 
forces in a collective manner, But almost 
every one of the Latin American countries 
faces such a serious threat from within that 
it is doubtful whether any firm policy which 
really comes to grips with the Communist 
problem will ever materialize through the 
OAS. The United States bears the major 
responsibility, and must go it alone when it 
becomes necessary. That time has arrived. 

It will be argued, of course, that public 
opinion in Latin America is opposed to any 
armed intervention by this country, and the 
Communists will capitalize on such a step. 
But although the Latin countries were at 
first dismayed by the attempted invasion at 
the Bay of Pigs, many of the leaders of vari- 
ous governments to the south of us now have 
seen the light and went Cuba freed from 
the Communist yoke by any means possible. 

The United States inevitably has to take 
the risk of offending the Kremlin, and can 
adopt the very contention that nations have 
put forward in the past—respect for inter- 
national rights, To protect American prop- 
erty by force, if necessary, is a right granted 
under international law. It involves a de- 
cision that has to be made sooner or later. 
Under the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States has maintained that no European 
power shall be permitted to establish a base 
or its system in this hemisphere. Historical 
precedent under international law therefore 
would justify a move to rid Cuba of Com- 
munist troops, technicians, and subversive 
organizations as well. 

What the United States does or fails to do 
in Cuba is directly related to the future free- 
dom of all the Latin-American peoples. The 
cry will be raised that intervention could 
bring on world war IIT. But a Communist 
takeover of Latin America, including Mexico, 
would mean a world war just the same. So 
it's a question of not what shall be done, but 
when. All signs today point to a Commu- 
nist conquest of the Latin countries of this 
hemisphere if the United States continues 
to wait for the weak Organization of Amer- 
ican States to act, or mistakenly delays ac- 
tion until the Communists have built an- 
other wall around all of Latin America just 
as they have around West Berlin. 

Cuba is the natural place for an early 


showdown with communism in this 
hemisphere. 
PARADOX IN CUBA Pore Looxs Hum 


To LATINS 
(By David Lawrence) 
WasuHincton.—Thousands of Soviet troops 
are apparently golng to remain in Cuba in- 
definitely, and the U.S. Government evidently 
isn’t going to do anything about it but write 
notes. While the number of “withdrawals” 
is announced, no offictal information is forth- 
coming as to the number of replacements. 
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For all the members of the Soviet Army in 
Cuba wear civilian clothes. 

There seems, moreover, to be a tacit and 
unwritten agreement that not only will there 
no invasion of Cuba by this country but that 
the Soviet Army on the island and Castro 

will be protected by the United States 
against all outside attacks or invasions. 

This paradox is occurring while tens of 
millions of dollars are spent annually to 
Create abroad an image“ of the United 
States that will command respect and sup- 
Port as against Communist imperialism. 
Billions are about to be spent, also, in Latin 
America by our Government in the battle 
against communism. Psychological warfare 
is today almost as important, if not more 80, 
than diplomacy used to be. 

But what kind of image is the United 
States creating in Latin America? And who 
is creating that image? It is not the official 
information agency, with its managed broad- 
casts, but the White House and State Depart- 
ment, which can by their acts and pro- 
nouncements produce unfavorable impres- 
Sions on the peoples of other countries. 

The President has just directed that the 
Cuban exiles be prevented from liberating 
their fellow citizens by any acts initiated in- 
Side this country. This is a role of neutral- 
ism in the Western Hemisphere in place of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The explanation given 
by President Kennedy is that otherwise there 
might possibly be serious complications for 
the United States in Europe. This view, 
however, has already been interpreted in 
Latin America as a policy of timidity and 
Tear. It is regarded as an abandonment of 
Cuba to Castro—as a means of strengthening 

. ‘The administration here may protest 
that this is farthest from its thoughts, but 
the policy may have that effect Just the 
same. 

EXILES CONFUSED 


The people of Latin America know the 
difference between resoluteness and irreso- 
luteness. If it is a violation of the neutral- 
lty laws of the United States, for instance, 
to allow expeditions to take the big risks 
that exiled Cubans wish to take to carry on 
forays along the coast of Cuba, then, it Is 
Asked, why does the U.S. Government keep 
On making unneutral statements that tell 
those same Cuban exiles to look forward to 
revolution as a means of liberation? Such 
declarations were repeated several times by 
the administration in recent months. This 
had a profound effect on the anti-Castro 
Cubans. They came to believe that the 
U.S. Government is behind them. But what 
do they see now? The Washington admin- 
istration not only orders the Cubans seized 
if they try to launch any military raids 
from this country, but it has persuaded the 
British Government also to seize raiders. 

Will the Latin American governments now 
feel morally bound to adopt the same course 
that Washington has urged on Great Brit- 
ain? Will the Latin American governments 
be requested by the United States to prevent 
the use of their territory as a base of opera- 
tions for the Cuban exiles? 

The psychological effect of the latest turn 
in the Kennedy-Rusk policies can only be 
damaging and discouraging to the people 
inside Latin America who have no illusions 
about the problem of Communist infiltration 
or Castro's deliberate attempts to subvert 
Many countries in this hemisphere in aid 
of Communist objectives. 

While the raids launched against Cuba 
Would themselves be mere pinpricks or in- 
effective, as President Kennedy sees it, it is 
Out of such valiant arid sacrificial expedi- 
tions that the spirit of revolution is stim- 
ulated and the morale of the insurgents is 

ghtened. They have, moreover, a decided 
impact inside a country where a dictatorship 
is in power. 
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VAGUE FEARS 

The image of weakness which the US. 
Government is creating for itself abroad with 
respect to Cuba is in large part due to the 
openly but vaguely expressed fear of inter- 
national complications. This seems to ac- 
company almost every move of American 
foreign policy nowadays where Cuba is con- 
cerned. The failure of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to withdraw all its troops from Cuba, 
after 5 months of note writing between Mos- 
cow and Washington, is being treated here 
with faint words of remonstrance. The fact 
that a European power has violated the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and maintains any troops or 
weapons on Cuban soi] has been dealt with 
gently by the Washington Government. 

To those who constantly talk of escalation 
and the dangers of nuclear war, all this may 
seem expedient. But it is precisely the kind 
of appeasement that has led to war in the 
past. Indeed, the administration's policy is 
not only presenting in Latin America an im- 
age of fear of Castro and the Soviets on the 
part of the United States, but It could have 
the dangerous effect of making the people of 
Western Europe, as well as the captive peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe, also believe that, 
when the chips are down, the United States 
will not pursue firm policies against Soviet 
aggression anywhere. 


Communication—A Statement on the 
Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMETER. Mr. Speaker, 
the long and arduous negotiations to- 
ward a treaty banning the testing of nu- 
clear weapons has now reached a critical 
stage. We are at the point where a 
workable treaty is in sight; the outstand- 
ing difference between ourselves and the 
Russians is now over the relatively minor 
question of the number of onsite inspec- 
tions. 

The burden of the problem is now be- 
ing shifted from the scientists to the 
legislators. For this reason it is vital 
that we understand the factors involved 
in a test-ban treaty, and that the fog 
of misunderstanding—whether deliber- 
ate or accidental—be dispersed. To help 
clarify the issues I should like to insert 
in the Recor this communication to the 
Washington Post, from nine distin- 
guished American scientists, published in 
the Post on April 9, 1963. 

I would particularly like to draw at- 
tention to the following points which 
they make: First, the United States and 
the Soviet Union are able to destroy one 
another regardless of how much their 
nuclear arsenals are expanded; second, 
the Soviet Union has more to gain from 
unrestricted nuclear testing than we do 
because they are further behind in nu- 
clear technology; third, our own experts 
have stated that underground testing is 
of little military value; and fourth, ade- 
quate safeguards now exist for a work- 
able test ban treaty which would end 
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atomic fallout and help slow down the 
arms race. 

The article follows: 
From the Washington Post, Apr. 9, 1963] 


A COMMUNICATION: STATEMENT ON THE TEST- 
Ban TREATY 


In view of recent controversy concerning 
the desirability of concluding a nuclear test- 
ban treaty with the Soviet Union, we wish to 
make the following statement in support of 
the efforts of the U.S. Government to con- 
clude such a treaty as soon as it can be 
negotiated. f; 

Our primary reason for support lies in 
the fact that a test-ban treaty is in the 
best interests of the United States and of 
world peace. A treaty would reduce the speed 
of the present arms race, inhibit the spread 
of nuclear weapons to nonnuclear powers, 
reduce the likelihood of nuclear war, and 
prevent the extension of the hazards of 
fallout. We therefore commend the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his sincere 
attempt to reach a workable agreement with 
the Soviet Union on a test ban, and urge 
that Members of the US. Congress and 
of the general public consider the question 
of the test-ban treaty in the light of scien- 
tific fact and rational argument rather than 
in terms of partisan politics, 

Unfortunately, public debate on the issue 
has been confused in recent weeks by some 
Members of Congress and by public figures 
who have attacked the test-ban treaty by 
spreading a completely false view of the 
test-ban situation. They also would appear 
to be operating on the fallacious assumption 
that American security can best be main- 
tained by unlimited development of our nu- 
clear weapons capability no matter what the 
other nations may be free to do in this 
regard. The attackers have failed to recog- 
nize the clear fact that once the overkill 
capabilities of the Soviet Union and the 
United States have reached their present 
level—and hardened missile bases nre in 
place, making a successful disarming attack 
impossible for either side—an increase in 
nuclear capacity by one side or the other does 
not upset the balance of deterrence. 


DETERRENCE REMAINS 


Even though we probably possess between 
three to eight times as much interconti- 
nental nuclear weapons capability as the 
Soviet Union, we would still have little 
chance of escaping an incredibly destructive 
retaliation were we to strike first with our 
strategic force. Since the smaller Soviet 
force is enough to deter us from a nuclear 
attack on the Soviets, a considerable change 
in force levels would still leave us with more 
than sufficient force to deter the Soviets 
from making a nuclear attack on us. 

The opponents of the test ban treaty also 
base their argument on the fallacious as- 
sumption that any attempt on our part to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union means that 
we are taking a soft political line and mak- 
ing dangerous concessions, The treaty op- 
ponents therefore consider any lowering of 
the number of on-site inspections by the 
United States simply as a sign of weakness 
and of yielding to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union, rather than as realistic ne- 
gotiation to improve national security. In 
fact, during the period since the test ban 
discussions began in 1958, detection tech- 
niques have been rapidly improving and may 
be expected to improve still further, It is 
now possible to detect many of the explo- 
sions within a given country by stations 
outside that country, and the number of on- 
site inspections required for checking the 
identification of earthquakes versus explo- 
sions has been greatly reduced. Research 
has also shown that there are many fewer 
earthquakes in the Soviet Union than was 
formerly thought, thus making a reduction 
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in the possibility of their being confused 
with nuclear tests. 

The strategy of the opponents of a treaty 
is to exaggerate the risks of clandestine 
testing and to minimize the risks of a con- 
tinuing nuclear arms race. Among the most 
flagrant violations of fact which they have 
publicized in these matters are the recent 
statements by Dr. Edward Teller that a test 
ban agreement “would be virtually un- 
policed” and “would not interfere with Rus- 
sian progress, and Senator Dopp's claim that 
the test ban policy of the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations “has already cost 
us our nuclear superiority over the Soviets.” 


MISSTATEMENT CHARGED 


In making this claim, Senator Dopp is 
completely misstating the facts as set forth 
by responsible Department of Defense of- 
ficials. If the Soviets learned more than 
we did in the 1961-62 testing and narrowed 
the gap between us, it was because they had 
more to learn. There is every, reason to be- 
lieve that they would have narrowed the gap 
even more rapidly had there not been a 
moratorium and had there been continuous 
testing on both sides after 1958. Conversely, 
if we had been able to conclude a test ban 
treaty in 1959, the Ruesslan tests of 1961-62 
would not have taken place and we would 
still have our great superiority of nuclear 
weapons technology. By no stretch of the 
imagination could these tests have been car- 
ried out secretly underground. 

The direct advantages to the United States 
of a test ban treaty are these: 

1. Dependable assurance that no atmos- 
pheric testing, which is the really important 
kind, is taking place. ~ 

2. Reasonable assurance that underground 
testing of small nuclear weapons Is not tak- 
ing place. 

What assurance do we have that in the 
event of a test ban treaty the Soviet Union 
would not conduct secret underground tests? 

Even though a single small test might be 
concealed by being confused with an earth- 
quake if the test were conducted in a region 
of frequent earthquake occurrences, any 

t series of tests would be almost 
impossible to conceal. 
RISK IS EMPHASIZED 


It is extremely unlikely that the Soviet 
Union would be willing to risk the break- 
down of the treaty for the marginal gain 
they might achieve by testing explosions 
small enough to escape detection. It is im- 
portant to recall that American nuclear 
weapons experts insisted that underground 
testing was of little value for military pur- 
poses when, in 1961, our testing was tempo- 
rarily limited to underground explosions, 
We have additional assurance in the fact 
that the Soviet Union has agreed to three 
on-site inspections should suspicious indi- 
cations of underground testing be discovered 
by the detection system of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, and is willing to 
permit a number of automatic seismic sta- 
tions on Soviet territory. 

The Soviets surprised us by starting big 
atmospheric tests in 1961 when we thought 
at that time they would continue negotia- 
tions for a test ban treaty. The opponents 
of a present treaty now claim that this means 
the Soviets broke a test ban agreement in 
1961. On this basis they warn against en- 
tering another agreement. It is too often 
forgotten that there was no test ban agree- 
ment (much less a treaty) in 1961, and that 
President Eisenhower, on December 29, 1959, 


terminated the 1-year informal moratorium - 


by announcing, The voluntary moratorium 
on testing will expire on December 31.” 
Even though the Soviets and most other na- 
tions have broken treaties, a test ban treaty 
would be very different from a mere cessa- 
tion of tests, particularly if adhered to by an 
increasing number of nations, because it 
‘would be in the interest of the United States 
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and the Soviet Union to abide by it. To be 
on the safe side, our developments and prep- 
arations would continue as far as possible 
without testing, and there should be no 
doubt. that American testing would be re- 
sumed if the Soviets should break the treaty 
by again resuming tests In the atmosphere, 

Even if the treaty should be abrogated 
after a time or should fail to develop into a 
world test ban because of the recalcitrance 
of France or China, it would not have in- 
terfered with our nuclear development ap- 
preciably more than the Soviet's. The treaty 
would emphasize above all the common in- 
terest of the United States and the Soviet 
Union in trying to avoid nuclear war. 

In summary, the test-ban treaty, as pro- 
posed, will stop atmospheric testing as long 
as the treaty Is in effect. It will leave some 
uncertainty about very small tests (one ten- 
thousandth the size of the H-bomb) but 
could reasonably be expected to deter the 
Soviets from even small-scale cheating (a) 
because it would teach them relatively little, 
(b) because of the serious risk of being 
caught and (c) because there are good rea- 
sons for the Soviets to want the treaty to 
function. 

Careful studies by the foremost experts in 
the United States and by the President's ad- 
visers on national security, including those 
in the Defense Department, have furnished 
the conclusion that the risk of continuing 
the arms race without a test-ban treaty is 
considerably more than the risk that such 
a treaty might be violated by secret testing. 
We support the President in this conclusion 
and believe that once the Members of Con- 
gress and the people of the United States 
are aware of the realities of our present 
situation and of the facts of the test-ban 
case, that they too will support the Presi- 
dent in his effort to find answers to the 
greatest question before the world today— 
the question of survival. 

Dr. Bernard Feld, Department of Phys- 
ics, MIT; Dr. David Inglis, Argonne 
National Laboratories, Argonne, Ill; 
Dr. James Watson, Department of Bi- 
ology, Harvard University; Dr. Bruno 
Rossi, Laboratory for Nuclear Science, 
MIT; Dr. Donald Glaser, Department 
of Physics, University of California; 
Dr, Hans Bethe, Department of Phys- 
ics, Cornell University; Dr. Freeman 
Dyson, Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Princeton University: Dr. Francis Low, 
Department of Physics, MIT; Dr. K. T. 
Bainbridge, Department of Physics, 
Harvard University. 


Washington Star Calls Wild Animal Con- 


servation an Evident Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 - 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the passage 
of House Concurrent Resolution 107 is 
needed to provide a new impetus to ef- 
forts to save imperiled wild animals 
throughout the world. 

The severity of the threat to our ani- 
mal resources is not widely recognized. 
Neither do we pay sufficient attention to 
the human, ethical, and economic values 
that will be lost if we do not act to save 
the world’s animals. 

The Washington Star has recently 
commented on my proposal and pointed 
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out that a look at the facts makes the 

need for action evident to anyone. I 

call the attention of the House to the 

Star's editorial, which follows: 
WILDLIFE IN TROUBLE 


Nearly four pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, devoted strictly to wild animals and 
birds, may strike some as a rather extrava- 
gant use of space. Not so Representative 
Reuss, of Wisconsin, and his reason becomes 
evident at the very outset of his well-orgu- 
nized remarks: 

“Man has already ignobly succeeded in ex- 
terminating about 200 species of birds and 
animals, among them beautiful, useful and 
once plentiful creatures. * * * Now we 
recklessly threaten nearly 250 species with 
the same fate. These almost condemned 
creature include some of the most spectacu- 
lar_and successful animals evolved during 
millions of years. Yet if we continue our 
present course, they may be gone forever in 
a decade or less.” 

If Mr. Revss’ information is accurate 
(and he quotes competent authorities) this 
does not leave much time to insure the sur- 
vival of such species as the American bald 
eagle (our national emblem), the California 
condor, polar bear, woodland caribou, trum- 
peter swan, giant tortoise, Arabian oryx, Cey- 
lon elephant, Kashmir stag, wild chinchilla, 
Angolan giraffe and the rhinoceros, elephant 
and antelope of Africa, to name but a few- 

To prevent the total destruction of these 
once-abundant birds and beasts, man must 
do a complete turnabout. Up to now he has 
wantonly killed them for sport, for fads and 
fancies to please his vanity (ivory, pelts, 
feathers, leopardskin coats and the like) and 
for profit by poachers, at least one of whom 
has made as much as $50,000 a year. 

Aside for those which every nature lover 
and circus fan can understand, Mr. REUSS 
enumerates vital reasons for putting the 
brakes on animal annihilation. One is the 
need for continued scientific study of wild- 
life, but more pratical is the economic factor. 
By proper management, the fowl and fauna 
can become an important part of the devel- 
opment of many new African countries, pro- 
viding under right conditions food, hides 
and lucrative tourist attractions. 

Thus far a few organizations such as the 
World Wildlife Fund, have engaged in an 
uneven fight for preservation. Mr. REUSS 
has found that a realistic worldwide con- 
servation program would cost at least $3 mil- 
lion a year. For a start in that direction, 
he has asked Congress to authorize an Inter- 
national conference to set up the machinery- 
Principally, there would be an effort to ban 
or curtail imports on commodities derived 
from wild animals, to set up conservation 
schools and departments, and to give mone- 
tary aid to countries where wildlife abounds. 
The need for such a program should be evl- 
dent to anyone who reads Mr. Reuss’ treatise. 


Leading Scientists Support Test Ban 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent weeks the administration's 
proposals for a test ban treaty have gen- 
erated a heated controversy in both gov- 
ernmental and private sectors of our 
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Nation. Much of this debate has 
stemmed from the lack of public under- 
Standing of the comparative risks be- 
tween a test ban treaty and a continued 
unrestrained arms race. There is no 
more important issue facing this Nation, 
and indeed mankind, than disarmament 
under effective international control. 
The conclusion of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty would be an important step 
in that direction. Public information 
regarding the test ban proposals and 
their vast implications for future world 
Peace is a basic necessity. Because of 
the importance of public education on 
this issue, I was delighted to see in the 
Washington Post this morning a letter 
from several of our Nation's most distin- 
guished scientists, including a number of 
Nobel Prize winners. In this communi- 
cation the distinguished men of science 
have cleared the air of many of the con- 
fusions and invalid assumptions which 
have been thrown up around the test 
ban issue by many of the opponents of 
the administration's proposals. The 
Scientists outline the cogent reasons why 
the President's proposals are in the in- 
terest of our national security and why 
it is important to the future of this 
Nation that a test ban treaty be con- 
cluded. I highly recommend the fol- 
lowing letter to all my colleagues and to 
every American. 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Apr. 9, 1963 
A COMMUNICATION: STATEMENT ON THE 
Test Ban TREATY 
In view of recent controversy concerning 
the desirability of concluding a nuclear test 
ban treaty with the Soviet Union, we wish 
to make the following statement in support 
of the efforts of the U.S. Government to con- 
clude such a treaty as soon as it can be 

Negotiated. 

Our primary reason for support lies in 
the fact that a test ban treaty is in the best 
interests of the United States and of world 
Peace, A treaty would reduce the speed of 
the present arms race, inhibit the spread of 
nuclear weapons to nonnuclear powers, re- 
duce the likelihood of nuclear war, and 
prevent the extension of the hazards of fall- 
Out. We therefore commend the President 
ot the United States for his sincere attempt 

reach a workable agreement with the 
Soviet Union on a test ban, and urge that 
Members of the U.S. Congress and of the 
general public consider the question of the 
test ban treaty in the light of scientific fact 
and rational argument rather than in terms 
Of partisan politics. 

Unfortunately, public debate on the issue 

has been confused in recent weeks by some 

bers of Congress and by public figures 
Who have attacked the test ban treaty by 
Spreading a completely false view of the test 

n situation. They also would appear to be 

Operating on the fallacious assumption that 
erican security can best be maintained 
by unlimited development of our nuclear 
Weapons capability no matter what the other 
nations may be free to do in this regard. 
The attackers have failed to recognize the 
clear fact that once the overkill capabilities 
Of the Soviet Union and the United States 
have reached their present level—and hard- 
ened missile bases are in place, making a 
Successful disarming attack impossible for 
1 side un increase in nuclear capacity 
y one side or the other does not upset the 
alance of deterrence. 
DETERRENCE REMAINS 
en though we probably possess between 
tat ee to eight times as much intercontinen- 
nuclear weapons capability as the Soviet 
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Union, we would still have little chance of 
escaping an incredibly destructive retaliation 
were we to strike first with our strategic force. 
Since the smaller Soviet force is enough to 
deter us from a nuclear attack on the Soviets, 
a considerable change in force levels would 
still leave us with more than sufficient force 
to deter the Soviets from making a nuclear 
attack on us. } 

The opponents of the test ban treaty also 
base their argument on the fallacious as- 
sumption that any attempt on our part to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union means that 
we are taking a soft political line and making 
dangerous concessions. The treaty oppo- 
nents therefore consider any lowering of the 
number of on-site inspections by the United 
States simply as a sign of weakness and of 
yielding to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union, rather than as realistic negotiation to 
improve national security. In fact, during 
the period since the test ban discussion began 
in 1958, detection techniques have been 
rapidly improving and may be expected to 
improve still further. It is now possible to 
detect many of the explosions within a given 
country by stations outside that country, and 
the number of on-site inspections required 
for checking the identification of earthquakes 
versus explosiona has been greatly reduced. 
Research has also shown that there are many 
fewer earthquakes in the Soviet Union than 
was formerly thought, thus making a reduc- 
tion in the possibility of their being con- 
fused with nuclear tests. 

The strategy of the opponents of a treaty 
Is to exaggerate the risks of clandestine test- 
ing and to minimize the risks of a continuing 
nuclear arms race, Among the most flag- 
rant violations of fact which they have pub- 
licized in these matters are the recent state- 
ments by Dr. Edward Teller that a test ban 
agreement “would be virtually unpoliced“ 
and “would not interfere with Russian prog- 
ress," and Senator Dopp’s claim that the test 
ban policy of the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations “has already cost us our nu- 
clear superiority over the Soviets.” 

_ MISSTATEMENT CHARGED 


In making this claim, Senator Dopp is com- 
pletely misstating the facts as set forth by 
responsible Department of Defense officials. 
If the Soviets learned more than we did in 
the 1961-62 testing and narrowed the gap be- 
tween us, it was because they had more to 
learn, There is every reason to believe that 
they would have narrowed the gap even more 
rapidly had there not been a moratorium and 
had there been continuous testing on both 
sides after 1958. Conversely, if we had been 
able to conclude a test ban treaty in 1959, 
the Russian tests of 1961-62 would not have 
taken place and we would still have our 
great superiority of nuclear weapons tech- 
nology. By no stretch of the imagination 
could these tests haye been carried out se- 
cretly underground, ` 

The direct advantages to the United States 
of a test ban treaty are these: 

1. Dependable assurance that no atmos- 
pheric testing, which is the really important 
kind, is taking place. 

2, Reasonable assurance that underground 
testing of small nuclear weapons is not tak- 
ing place, 

What assurance do we have that in the 
event of a test ban treaty the Soviet Union 
would not conduct secret underground tests? 

Even though a single small test might be 
concealed by being confused with an earth- 
quake If the test were conducted in a region 
of frequent earthquake occurrences, any 
significant series of tests would be almost 
impossible to conceal. 

RISK IS EMPHASIZED 


It is extremely unlikely that the Soviet 
Union would be willing to risk the break- 
down of the treaty for the marginal gain 
they might achieve by testing explosions 
small enough to escape detection. It is im- 
portant to recall that American nuclear 
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weapons experts insisted that underground 
testing was of little value for military pur- 
poses when, in 1961, our testing was tem- 
porarily limited to underground explosions. 
We have additional assurance in the fact that 
the Soviet Union has agreed to three onsite 
inspections should suspicious Indications of 
underground testing be discovered by the 
detection system of the United States and 
the United Kingdom, and is willing to per- 
mit a number of automatic seismic stations 
on Soviet territory. 

The Soviets surprised us by starting big 
atmospheric tests in 1961 when we thought 
at that time they would continue negotia- 
tions for a test ban treaty. The opponents 
of @ present treaty now claim that this 
means the Soviets broke a test ban agree- 
ment in 1961. On this basis, they warn 
against entering another agreement, It is 
too often forgotten that there was no test 
ban agreement (much less a treaty) in 1961, 
and that President Eisenhower on December 
29, 1959, terminated the 1-year informal 
moratorium by announcing, “The voluntary 
moratorium on testing will expire on Decem- 
ber 31.“ Even though the Soviets and most 
other nations have broken treaties, a test 
ban treaty would be very different from a 
mere cessation of tests, particularly if ad- 
hered to by an increasing number of na- 
tions, because it would be in the interest of 
the United States and the Soviet Union to 
abide by it. To be on the safe side, our 
developments and preparations would con- 
tinue as far as possible without testing, and 
there should be no doubt that American test- 
ing would be resumed if the Soviets should 
break the treaty by again resuming tests in 
the atmosphere. 

Even if the treaty should be abrogated 
after a time or should fail to develop into a 
world test ban because of the recaicitrance 
of Prance or China, it would not have inter- 
fered with our nuclear development appre- 
ciably more than the Soviets. The treaty 
would emphasize above all the common in- 
terest of the United States and the Soviet 
Union in trying to ayoid nuclear war. 

Tn summary, the test-ban treaty, as pro- 
posed, will stop atmospheric testing as long 
as the treaty is in effect. It will leave some 
uncertainty about very small tests (one ten- 
thousandth the size of the H-bomb) but 
could reasonably be expected to deter the 
Soviets from even small-scale cheating (a) 
because it would teach them relatively little, 
(b) because of the serious risk of being 
caught, and (c) because there are good rea- 
sons for the Soviets to want the treaty to 
function, 

Careful studies by the foremost experts 
in the United States and by the President's 
advisers on national security, including 
those in the Defense Department, have fur- 
nished the conclusion the arms race with- 
out a test-ban treaty is considerably more 
than the risk that such a treaty might be 
violated by secret testing. We support the 
President in this conclusion and believe that 
once the Members of Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States are aware of the 
realities of our present situation and of the 
facts of the test-ban case, that they too 
will support the President in his effort to 
find answers to the greatest question before 
the world today—the question of survival. 

Dr. Bernard Feld, Department of Phys- 
les, MIT; Dr. David Inglis, Argonne 
National Laboratories, Argonne, III.; 
Dr. James Watson, Department of 
Biology, Harvard University; Dr. 
Bruno Rossi, Laboratory for Nuclear 
Science, MIT; Dr, Donald Glaser, De- 
partment of Physics, University of 
California; Dr. Hans Bethe, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Cornell University; 
Dr. Freeman Dyson, Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies, Princeton University; 
Dr. Francis Low, Department of 
Physics, MIT; Dr. K. T. Bainbridge, 
Department of Physics, Harvard 
University. 
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Hit-and-Run Raids 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond has raised the point: “Many 
Americans must fee] both confused and 
frustrated by the difference between 
what the administration says about Cas- 
tro’s Cuba and what it does.” This is 
probably an understatement even at 
that. 

Recalling the President's pronounce- 
ments of sympathy with the exiled 
Cubans and his later attempts to block 
actions by them, whatever their limited 
success, to regain their homeland, Mr. 
Drummond notes significantly: 

We say we want the Castro regime over- 
thrown. We say that only the Cuban people 
can bring it about. With those two con- 
Ultions, who is to begin the process unless 
it is the Cuban refugees? 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp the full text of 
Mr. Drummond’s column, entitled “Hit- 
and-Run Raids”: 

Hit-anp-Run RAIDS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Wasuinctoy.—Many Americans must feel 
both confused and frustrated by the dif- 
Terence between what the administration 
says about Castro's Cuba and what it does. 

Unquestionably President Kennedy seeks 
the goal of a “free Cuba.” He told the re- 
leased Cuban invasion-prisoners on their 
return to Florida that he was confident that 
their battalion flag would fly victoriously in 
Havana. 

But when those Cubans hit at the Castro 
and Soviet forces, the President wants them 
to stop it. 

Vice President Lrnpon JOHNSON tells the 
graduating class of the Inter-American De- 
tense College that we “cannot be content un- 
til communism is gone from Cuba.” 

But when the Cuban refugees, who- are 
intent upon wresting their freedom from 
those who have taken it from them, take 
action to do something about it, the highest 
Officials of the administration express only 
disapproval. 5- 

Thus far President Kennedy has given 
no adequate explanation as to why he does 
not want the anti-Castro Cubans to fight 
the Castro-Soviet forces at any point they 
can make contact, 

Until the administration makes a more 
persuasive case against the Cuban refugees’ 
harassing their oppressors every chance they 
get, my instinct is on the side of the refugees. 

I think a good case can be made that the 
refugee raids are useful and that we ought 
not to discourage them or stand in the 
way. 

We say we want the Castro regime over- 
thrown. We say that only the Cuban peo- 
ple can bring it about. With those two con- 
ditions, who is to begin the process unless 
it is the Cuban refugees? 

You may believe that the hit-and-run 
raids are only insignificant, hectoring pin- 
pricks. So were Castro’s first hit-and-run 
attacks on Batista. The only way to begin 
is to begin. 

Remember Hungary? Surely any “pru- 
dent” man could have told the latent and 
fermenting Hungarian freedom fighters that 
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it would be fantastically foolhardly for them 
to consider attacking the occupying Soviet 
tanks with their bare fists and handmade 
grenades, 

But they did. You couldn’t have prevented 
them. And despite the ultimate repression, 
it was a revolt for freedom which was worth 
all the bravery that went into it. Hungary 
is better off today for it. 

Admittedly there are risks for the United 
States in the Cuban hit-and-run raids. Cas- 
tro might sink an American boat in a spasm 
of anger. But might it not be better to 
deal with such an incident than to say that 
the Cuban freedom fighters must not decide 
how they shall fight for their freedom? 

The administration has said it “will not 
be content until the last of Soviet forces are 
withdrawn from Cuban soil.” 

It can be honestly argued that the refugee 
raids may provide an excuse for Moscow to 
keep Soviet troops in Cuba. 

The opposite may be nearer the truth, 
Is it likely that findings things calm in Cuba 
will provide any incentive for Mr. Khru- 
shchey to call his troops home? 

In 1960 Mr. Kennedy proposed that we 
should “do more” to help the Cuban resisters 
“both inside and outside Cuba.” Now that 
the refugees are regaining their morale after 
the Bay of Pigs, it seems fronic, at the very 
least, that the United States should send the 
FBI and the Coast Guard after them. 

Telling the Cuban resisters what not to do 
isn’t going to further the cause of a free 
Cuba. 

If the administration is convinced that 
the Cuban refugees are doing it wrong, then, 
at the very least, it should be suggesting to 
them and helping them to do it right. 


A $1,000 Reward Offered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
good chance for someone among our for- 
eign aid spenders to make himself $1,000 
in cold cash, provided he can put his 
finger on the very words in our Federal 
Constitution specifically authorizing this 
gigantic, backbreaking, nation-ruining, 
inflationary, ineffective foreign aid ad- 
venture that has already cost our coun- 
try $100 billion since its inception. I 
now make this cash offer to President 
Kennedy, Chief Justice Warren, Secre- 
tary of State Rusk, or any Member of 
Congress who will point out to me the 
constitutional words giving this kind of 
legal authority to any officials whatever 
in our government of the people. 

I have always voted against every 
single dime of this unconstitutional out- 
pouring of the resources of our people. 
And so I now challenge all those who 
have so faithfully supported it from 
year to year to show me, though I do not 
hail from Missouri, whereby they have 
derived their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed so as to have en- 
abled them to take a total of $555 from 
each man, woman, and child in America, 
over the yeers, and broadcast that bounty 
throughout the world, frequently among 
communistic countries. 


April 9 
BUT DEAN RUSK SAYS 


The latest statement from Secretary 
Rusk about this piece of outlawry says 
that any failure to keep up this foreign 
aid program right now might cause us to 
lose Vietnam. Now when did we ever 
have Vietnam? Where is the official 
sanction for making Vietnam a state or 
territory of the United States? And if 
we do lose that which we do not have, 
how could it possibly matter? Are those 
jungles in southeast Asia really neces- 
sary to our survival? Do they furnish 
additional war potential to the Kremlin? 
Do they have atomic powered submarines 
or long-range missiles? Is Vietnam such 
a suitable locale in which the sons of 
American parents may die that we must 
continue to pour our blood and money 
into that distant territory thousands of 
miles from our shores? Frankly, we all 
know the Vietnamese would not recog- 
nize any democracy, or care about it, if 
they should meet it out on the sweet 
highway to paradise. 

We may indeed lose Vietnam. But 
truthfully we have already lost Vietnam. 
And yet we know we never did have it 
in the first place, if we just tell the simple 
truth about the whole matter. 

WHAT A JOKE 


You may recall that recently someone 
in our Government accused the ruling 
authority down in Brazil of being soft 
on communism, or words to that effect. 
And immediately the Brazilians jumped 
up and said, “If you are going to insult 
us in that manner, we will just stop tak- 
ing all your foreign aid.” And then we 
calmed down considerably and said, 
“Now do not get ruffled, just be good boys 
and keep on taking our aid and another 
shipment will soon be on the way.” 
What a joke when you have to apologize 
for telling the blunt truth and when you 
even have to beg some foreign nation to 
take your handouts. 

And then also what a joke it is when- 
ever some little, struggling county or 
city down in Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
Georgia could not come to Washington 
on its hands and knees and get enough 
money to build a small bridge or a dam 
from these very “Constitution disregard- 
ing” authorities who would yet hasten 
to pour out millions of your cash dollars 
before sunrise tomorrow to help keep 
India “neutral.” Why not let India be 
unneutral? She will eventually learn all 
about communism regardless of our pat- 
tern of behavior, In fact, she has al- 
ready learned, even before the recent 
idles of March, has she not? 

Mr. Speaker, I will never be very much 
of a governmental economizer here in 
Congress until and unless we sce fit to 
prefer an American bridge or a Ken- 
tucky dam over and above the building 
of an airfield over yonder in Afghanistan. 

And did you know—yes, of course, you 
must know—that we have given several 
billions of dollars to foreign powers to 
help reduce their national debts and bal- 
ance their budgets? And yet in order 
to do this we had to increase our own 
national debt and unbalance our own 
budget. Ours is the largest national debt 
on earth. It is even larger than the 
combined debt of all those receiving our 
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foreign aid. But we just go blithely 
and bounteously along on our merry way 
toward national and fiscal destruction. 
Will I vote this week to add on the in- 
creased $500 million for accelerated pub- 
lic works? Of course, I will. My simple 
motto declares, “Millions for the near 
east we call eastern Kentucky and not 
One additional dime for the near east 
we might call East Germany.” Maybe 
you really did not know we had already 
spent several millions on communist East 
Germany. But it is true. Just look at 
the dismal record and you will see SILER 
has not infringed on the Ninth Com- 
Mandment against false witnessing, 

Mr. Speaker, you well know that Rome 
lasted only as long as there were real 
Romans interested in Rome. Now it is 
equally true, I believe, that America will 
Only last as long as there are real Ameri- 
Cans interested in America. 

Well, I will be hanging around with 
my checkbook ready to give $1,000 to 
anyone who will show me some rhetoric 
in the Federal Constitution about like 
these words: “And shall have power to 
make appropriations for the use and 
benefit of other foreign nations.” -My 
address here in Washington is 209 House 
Office Building and I will be ready, will- 
ing, and able if you will only “point out 
them words.” 


Foster Sons of Kansas Do Well in Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on April 2 
President Kennedy nominated two of 
the Army’s most distinguished officers 
for promotion and appointment to yet 
higher rank. Lt. Gen. Theodore W. 
(Ted) Parker is to receive a fourth star 
and become Chief of Staff, Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe. 
Maj, Gen. Harold K. Johnson is to re- 
Ceive the third star of a lieutenant gen- 
€ral and replace General Parker as the 
Army's Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions. It is interesting to note, and per- 

ps more than a coincidence, that these 
two outstanding officers served in the 
State of Kansas prior to coming to 
Washington for their present assign- 
Ments. General Parker was the com- 
Manding general of the Ist Division at 
Fort Riley and General Johnson was 
the commandant of the Army Command 
and General Staff College at Fort 

avenworth. . 

As is well known, the Sunflower State 
has given the country many famous 
Soldiers, including Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. It isa pleasure to note that 
in addition to doing more than its share 

Providing the Nation's military lead- 
ers, Kansas also now serves as a groom- 
ing ground for rising military officers so 
Unfortunate as to have been born in a 
State other than Kansas. 
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For the information of my colleagues, 
I am appending a brief synopsis of the 
military careers of these two fine of- 
ficers. Their many friends in Kansas 
join me in extending congratulations 
upon their promotion and all good 
wishes for success in their new assign- 
ments. 
SYNOPSIS oF CAREER OF LT. GEN. THEODORE W. 

PARKER 


Lt. Gen, Theodore W. Parker's military 
service refiects a wide range of assignments 
as an artilleryman and staff officer, and with 
particular experience in the field of interna- 
tional politico-military affairs. Culminating 
considerable command duty at artillery bat- 
tery and battalion level, he was a command- 
ing general of division and corps artillery in 
combat in Korea, and Army artillery officer 
there, Later he commanded an antiaircraft 
artillery brigade and region in the United 
States. His service in the politico-military 
field includes 3 years on the War Department 
general staff, a year in the executive offices 
of the President and over 3 years in Paris 
with the North Atlantic Council, the major 
part of it as the standing group’s representa- 
tive to the council. 

Theodore William’ Parker was born in 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 31, 1909, and 
graduated from North High School there in 
1925. He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1931. He married Nina Mae 
Hill of Minneapolis on July 20, 1935, at Fort 
Snelling, Minn. They have three daughters, 
the eldest of whom is married to Ensign 
Frank O'Beirne, Jr., U.S. Navy. 

General Parker is a graduate of the battery 
and advanced officers’ courses at Fort Sill, 
Okla,, the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and the 
National War College, Washington, D.C. 
From 1935 to 1939 he served as an instructor 
at West Point in the department of natural 
and experimental philosophy. 

World War IT, he went to Iceland 
with the first Army contingent to go over- 
seas, and spent some 2 years there. He re- 
turned to the United States to train an 
artillery battalion, then served as G-3 (op- 
erations officer) of the 9th US. Army 
throughout its campaigns in the European 
Theater of Operations, 

He spent a year (1949-50) as assistant 
secretary of the Army General Staff in Wash- 
ington and 2 years (1950-52) as chief of staff 
of the 10th Infantry Division (training) at 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

He was promoted brigadier general in 1952 
and major general in 1956. 

General Parker's citations and decorations 
include: Legion of Merit (with Oak Leaf 
Cluster), Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal, Or- 
der of the British Empire (United Kingdom), 
and Ulchi Distinguished Service Medal with 
Gold Star (Republic of South Korea). 
SYNOPSIS OF CAREER OF Mag. Gen. HAROLD K. 

JOHNSON 


Harold K. Johnson was born in Bowes- 
mont, N. Dak., on February 22, 1912. He 
was graduated from high school in Grafton, 
N. Dak. in 1929, and from the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y., in 1933 as a sec- 
ond lieutenant of infantry. 

General Johnson's service includes a tour 
of duty with the Third (Old Guard) In- 
fantry Regiment at Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
the 28th Infantry at Fort Niagara, N. T.; 
and the 57th Infantry, Philippine Scouts, 
Port. McKinly, Philippine Islands. He was 
in the 57th Infantry (Philippine Scouts). 
Upon the fall of Bataan in April 1942, he 
participated in the death march from 
Bataan, and later was imprisoned by the 
Japanese at Camp O'Donnell, Tarlac, Phil- 
ippine Isiands; Camp Cabanatuan, Philip- 
pine Islands; Bilibid Prison, Manila, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
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He was moved to Japan in the winter of 
1944-45 after the Americans had landed on 
Leyte. The ships on which he was moved 
were twice subjected to friendly air attack 
and damaged to the extent that they could 
not proceed. He was moved from Japan to 
Korea in April 1945 where he was liberated 
by the Seventh Division when they made 
their occupational landing at Inchon on 
September 8, 1945. 

Upon his return to the United States he 
attended the Command and General Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and 
served for 2 years on the faculty. He at- 
tended the Armed Forces Staff College at 
Norfolk, Va., from whence he was assigned 
to the Seventh Infantry Regiment stationed 
at Port Devens, Mass. 

He took the first provisional infantry 
battalion to Korea in August 1950, where he 
joined the First Cavalry Division in the de- 
fense of the Pusan Perimeter, later partici- 
pating in the pursuit to the north, the en- 
counter with the Chinese in late 1950 and 
subsequent withdrawal to South Korea. 
During this period he commanded both the 
Fifth and Eighth Cavalry Regiments of the 
First Cavalry Division. 

In February 1951, he joined I Corps in Ko- 
rea where he served until October 1951 as 
assistant chief of staff, G3, operations. 

Upon his return to the United States, he 
was assigned to the office of the chief, Army 
Field Forces at Fort Monroe, Va. He at- 
tended the National War College, graduating 
with the class of 1953. He then was assigned 
to the office of the assistant chief of staff, 
G3, operations, where he served as chief, joint 
war plans branch; assistant to the chief of 
plans division, G3; and as executive officer, 
G3, until his departure for Fort Carson, Colo. 
in January 1956 to serve as assistant division 
commander, Eighth Infantry Division. The 
division gyroscoped to Germany in the late 
summer and fall of 1956. After serving 20 
months as assistant division commander, 
Eighth Division, he was assigned to Seventh 
Army Headquarters in Stuttgart- V. 
as chief of staff. Then in April 1959, he was 
moved to Headquarters US. Army Europe as 
assistant chief of staff, G3. General Johnson 
has been awarded the Combat Infantryman's 
Badge with Star, the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Legion of Merit with three Oak 
Leaf Clusters, and the Bronze Star Medal. 


Col. William H. McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I was saddened to hear of the death on 
March 1 of a distinguished citizen of 
New York, Col. William H. McIntyre. 

Colonel McIntyre was born on March 
3, 1888, in the McIntyre Homestead at 
86th Street and Bloomingdale Road lo- 
cated in the 20th Congressional District 
which I am honored to represent. He 
had an illustrious military, civic and 
political career. Among other decora- 
tions, he held the Croix de Guerre. He 
was president of the 22d Regiment De- 
fendam Association; past commander, 
69th Regiment Veterans; president of 
the National Guard-Naval Militia; a 
founder of the American Legion and 
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national vice president of the Society 
of American Legion Founders; a na- 
tional officer in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion and Catholic 
War Veterans. 

On January 28, 1956, Colonel McIn- 
tyre was honored with a citation by the 
Centennial Legion of Historic Military 
Command, Inc., for his tireless devotion 
to those heroic Americans who lost their 
lives in World War II and Korea. On 
March 7, 1956, Congressman Irwin 
Davidson, who then represented the 20th 
District, paid tribute to Colonel McIn- 
tyre and introduced the resolution of 
the Centennial Legion of Historic Mili- 
tary Command, Inc. into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues will 
want to joint me in extending deepest 
sympathy to the family of Colonel Mc- 
Intyre. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an obituary of 
Colonel McIntrye which was published 
in the New York Daily Report on March 
4, 1963. 

The article follows: 

RITES SLATED TODAY von COLONEL MCINTYRE 


A messa-cantata for Col. William H. 
McIntyre, a founder of the American Le- 
gion and a past president of the Society 
of American Legion Founders, will be held 
at 10 am., today in St. Paul the Apostle 
Church, 60th Street and Columbus Avenue. 
Colonel McIntyre died of a heart attack Fri- 
day in his home, 316 79th Street. Burial will 
be in Calvary Cemetery, Queens. 

Colonel McIntyre met every ship, train 
and plane arriving in New York bearing 
bodies of American men killed in either 
World War II or the Korean conflict. 

From 1947 to 1956, he participated in 605 
tuch memorial ceremonies, having met 86 
ships and 519 trains which brought back 
more than 150,000 American war dead. 

“Bill” McIntyre, a World War I veteran, 
attended the famous Paris caucus in 1919 
which laid the foundation for the Legion. 

He made three trips back to Europe to 
visit American military cemeteries—in 1927, 
1947, and 1954. He wrote approximately 
10,000 letters to next of kin of American 
fighting men who died for their country. 

A few years ago, Colonel McIntyre was the 
subject of an unusual tribute in the House 
of Representatives, when Representative Ir- 
win D. Davidson, Democrat-Liberal, of New 
Tork. introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a citation honoring the colonel. 

A New York County Republican commit- 
teeman for many years, he was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for Congress against Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., in the old West Side 20th 
District in 1949. 

Colonel McIntyre held the Croix de Guerre 
and many other decorations. Besides the 
Legion, he belonged to the Franco-American 
Society, the Order of Lafayette, and the Cath- 
olic War Veterans. He was a member of 
Metropolitan Post 385. 

Colonel McIntyre was for 55 years a claims 
supervisor for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Born in New York, March 3, 1888, death 
claimed him just 2 days before his 75th 
birthday. Surviving are a daughter, Claire, 
with whom he lived; a son, William J., of 
Matawa, Ontario, and three sisters, Mrs. 
James (Violetta) Cramer of St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Mrs. Eugene (Cornelia) A. De Rosier of 
New York, and Mrs. Robert (Julianne) 
Grandchamp of New Paltz, N.Y. His wife, 
the former Marie Louise Meade, died in 1958. 
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Sister Mary Philippa, S.M.: A Tribute 
From Her Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to your attention and to the at- 
tention of our colleagues an article en- 
titled “Sister Mary Philippa, S.M.: A 
Tribute From Her Staff.” 


To those Members of Congress who 
knew her, I know they will recognize this 
eloquent tribute as a true and accurate 
account of her life and work. It was 
my privilege and honor to have known 
her. It was her mind and heart and de- 
termination that was a large factor in 
building St. Mary’s Hospital to become 
one of the leading institutions in the 
Nation. Her example and work will 
serve as a guidebook for her successors 
for many years. to come. 


In my mind, one sentence from the ap- 
pended article, summarizes best her work 
at the hospital. It reads: 

She had a feeling of St. Mary's as a living 
thing, as a part of continuing history; and 
nothing which might enhance its good name, 
or preserve its past, was too much trouble for 
her to undertake.” 


The article follows: 


SISTER Mary PHILIPPA, S.M.: A TRIBUTE From 
HER Srarr 

Her years in the hospital, happily an un- 
broken continuum, were filled with change 
and accomplishment. Many will remember 
her for the physical additions to the hospi- 
tal, such as the new south wing or the 
McAuley Institute, But the true proportion 
of the changes she wrought can never be 
measured in bricks and mortar. Her great 
personal contribution was in “bending” the 
hospital's role from that of a private com- 
munity hospital to that of a comprehensive 
medical center. She saw early that service 
alone was not sufficient to maintain the hos- 
pital’s fine reputation in the city, and as 
promptly espoused the additional obliga- 
tions, and the financial burdens, of teaching 
and research. Ready support was given to 
the development of improved nursing edu- 
cation, culminating in the establishment of 
a school of nursing in affiliation with the 
University of San Francisco. She lent every 
possible support to the acceleration of the 
teaching program for house officers, and 
was one of the first administrators in the 
country to appoint a full-time director of 
medical education. Finally, she saw clearly 
the need to interest the house staff in re- 
search methods, and gave full support to 
any physician on the staff who had a bent 
toward research. Thanks to her wisdom the 
composition of the staff has been quietly 
altered to conform with the hospital's newer 
role, as a medical center providing service, 
education, and research. Of her many ac- 
complishments, perhaps this happy marriage 
will endure the longest, will be a true monu- 
ment more lasting than brass. 

But there was more to this remarkable 
woman than accomplishment. There was a 
manifest warmth and caritas despite her 
every effort to hide them behind the camou- 
flage of authority. Little did the newsman 
who wrote her obituary realize how close he 
had come to the inner person when he de- 
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scribed her as a woman who had dedicated 
her life to mercy.” Her mercy was indeed 
soft “as the gentle rain from heaven,” self- 
effacing, given with ease and a wide under- 
standing of human needs. But the true 


_measure of her humility could be seen in her 


brusque, embarrassed. rejection of any ac- 
knowledgment by the recipient of her gen- 
erosity. How many of us, as impoverished 
interns, could ever forget our feelings of 
warm gratitude as she aided our first, falter- 
ing steps into fatherhood with the bundle of 
baby needs and the canceled hospital bill. 
Perhaps Sister Mary Philippa Fayne will 
be best remembered by the awe she inspired 
in nearly everyone she met. In a world 
which easily tolerated compromise and 
mediocrity, she rejected any facile solution 
to human problems within the hospital 


. family. She never trimmed her high prin- 


ciples to cuit the changing needs of her staff, 
exhibiting at all times an unvarying, con- 
stant incorruptibllity. She never left you 
in any doubt where you stood In her estima- 
tion. More than anyone else in the hospital 
she had a feeling of St. Mary's as a living 
thing, as a part of continuing history; and 
nothing which might enhance its good 
name, or preserve its past, was too much 
trouble for her to undertake, N 

In her last letter to her medical staff, she 
expressed so aptly the bond that united her 
and her professional staff to this living thing. 
In gratitude for their loyalty. She wrote: 
“From the interest and loyalty of such 
friends, we derive the added impetus which, 
with God's help, will enable us to see the 
fulfillment of our plans for expansion.” 
Although she was called before her plans 
were fully realized, there is little danger that 
those of us who were privileged to know this 
remarkable person will retreat from the chal- 
lenge she has handed down. And when her 
goals are finally achieved, and the medical 
complex she dreamed of is realized, then in- 
deed will she attain the final tribute for the 
part she played in the story of “St. Mary's: 
Monumentum Aere Perennius.” 


President Skould Level With the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the con-. 
tradictory, vacillating, sometimes secret 
actions of our Government are bearing 
fruit. That fruit is bitter and sickening. 
Evidences are seen on all sides in Cuba, 
communism, and the Monroe Doctrine 
violation. 

One day we promise help, then at 
the crucial moment we renege, Then we 
say we never promised aid. We block- 
ade, but it was not a blockade. We say 
arms buildup is defensive, not offensive. 
Then agree it is offensive. By this time 
it is too late. We demand removal of 
the offensive weapons, but do not inspect 
to see that it is done. We declare when 
forced to explain that the Russians in 
Cuba are technicians. Then, again 
challenged by the people, admit they are 
soldiers, just a few. Then it becomes 
22,000 soldiers. We train Cubans to 
retake their homeland. Then repudiate 
their efforts, to side with Castro and 
Khrushchev in military support. And 
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every step of the way the American 
people are kept uninformed, misin- 
formed and are told only when public 
Pressure becomes irresistible, and then 
only so much as necessary to quiet pub- 
lic demands. Then a top administra- 
tion official proclaims the right of the 
Government to lie. Meanwhile, mili- 
tary leaders are muzzled and down- 
graded, 

What is this new posture of the United 
States, Mr. President? It is time we 
leveled with the people. You know, most 
of us Congressmen and constituents 
alike think our Government is still of, 
by, and for the- people. So how about 
taking us into your confidence. After all, 
We all will suffer any unfortunate con- 
Sequences of bad policy decisions. 

The following article from the Wash- 
ington Post points up the confusion 
which the administration is fostering: 
[From the Washington Post, Apr. 8, 1963] 
Nevraatrry Acr STRAINED: ExTLE-RAIDER Ban 

BAFFLES CUBANS AND COMPOUNDS IRONY FOR 

THe FBI 

(By David Kraslow) 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation must 

d the crackdown on Cuban exile raiding 
Activity a bit ironic. 

The story behind that thought has yet to 
be told and much of it probably never will 
be known, Involved were secret discussions 
(arguments might be a better word in some 

tances) at the highest levels of Govern- 
Ment. It is doubtful that a complete rec- 
Ord—if indeed any record—has been pre- 
Served for posterity. 

In the last months of the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration—during the summer of 1960— 
the United States began to recruit and train 
Cuban exiles for action against the Fidel 
Castro regime. The concept was rather 
Vague, It did not harden, in fact, until after 
. Kennedy took office in January 

as 

The task fell to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It financed Cuban exile groups. It 
Supported basic training camps in the United 
States. It did more. 


SHOOTING INCIDENT 


Americans who lived near one such camp 

& rural area south of Miami could hear 
drill orders barked over a loudspeaker. They 
Teported seeing young Cubans in marching 
Tormation. 

There was a shooting incident during that 
Summer of 1960. Some American youths 
Seeking a little fun tossed firecrackers into 
the camp. Thinking they were being at- 
tacked by Castro supporters, the Cubans 
Came running with carbines blazing. One 
- Of the American youths was wounded. . 

Federal officials quietly urged local author- 
ities to let the incident slide by. 

The FBI was not happy. It has major 
Tesponsibility for enforcement of the Neu- 
trality Act, which makes it a crime for 
anyone to aid, prepare, or participate in a 
Military expendition from the United States 
against a foreign state with which this 
Country is at peace. 
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The FBI knew what was going on. It 
knew that the Neutrality Act was being 
flagrantly violated. It knew the violations 
had the blessing of the CIA, FBI agents 
gathered their information and made their 
reports to Washington. 

MATTER OF CONCERN 


The CIA-sponsored activity on U.S. soil 
became a concern of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and Attorney General William Rogers, 
How could persons doing the bidding of an 
arm of the U.S. Government be prosecuted 
for violating a U.S. law? And what were 
the long-range implications—both for agents 
sworn to uphold the law and for a free so- 
ciety as a whole—of an official policy of sclec- 
tive enforcement of the law? 

Whatever the justification, these were the 
facts, and the facts added up to a serious 
moral dilemma for Hoover and Rogers. 

(When Fulgencio Batista was in power and 
Castro fought him from outside Cuba and 
later from the Sierra Maestra, there were 
numerous Neutrality Act prosecutions of 
Cuban nationals in the United States. Both 
Batista and Castro supporters were arrested.) 

FBI agents may well have been sympa- 
thetic with what the Government was doing 
with one hand, but they also knew that the 
other hand was compromising the principle 
of impartial enforcement of the law. 

OTHERS PUNISHED 


They knew that other Cubans had been 
punished in American courts for violating 
the same law. 

Hoover and Rogers made their thoughts 
known at Cabinet-level and White House dis- 
cussions. The argument was made that if 
what the CIA was doing had to be done, then 
find a location outside the country where 
the Neutrality Act would not apply. 

These discussions in the summer of 1960 
were an important factor behind the shift of 
Cuban exile training to Central America. 

Now, for what may very well be excellent 
reasons, the Government is getting tough 
with Cubans for violating a law in 1963 that 
they were invited to violate in 1960. If some 
Cubans are baffled, that is understandable. 

And if Federal law enforcement officers 
can just about taste the irony, that, too, is 
understandable, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Old Salt Creek Makes Brisk Comeback 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am 
Sure that every oilman is familiar with 
the Salt Creek oilfield. This historic 
field, established in 1908, put Wyoming 
on the map as an oil producer. The oil 
from this field during initial years of 
heavy production made it the largest 
single producing field in the world. 

Now time has a habit of ending the 
glory of an oilfield and for some time 
Production at Salt Creek, as in many 
other historic fields, fell rapidly. But 
the picture has changed. The Pan 
American Petroleum Corp. and its con- 
tract operator at Salt Creek, the Midwest 
Oil Co., have produced a comeback at 
Salt Creek through waterflood recovery 
operations. 

The story of how this was accom- 
Plished appears in the February issue of 
Horizons, Pan American’s magazine. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD SALT Creek MAKES Brisk COMEBACK 

Historic old Sait Creek, one of the most 
famous fields ín the annals of the petroleum 
industry, has come back to life. On the de- 
Cline for many years, the dozing giant has 
awakened, pumping forth millions of addi- 
tional barrels of ou from beneath its 30- 
Square-mile surface. 

Established in 1908, the central Wyoming 
Oilfield increased oil production steadily 
year by year and was for a time the world’s 
largest producer. In 1923 it poured out an 
Average of about 97,000 barrels of oil a day. 
This accounted for some 5 percent of all the 
oil produced in the United States that year. 
Production skidded steadily from this peak. 
By 1933 it stood at 20,000 barrels per day and 
by 1954 it had slipped to about half this total. 

In 1955 the ex-king of the oilfields, its flush 
days long past, received a superstimulant. 
Waterflood operations began. Since then 
Production has soared once more. During 
1962 the field was back up to nearly 7 million 
barrels a year, almost the same rate it had 
enjoyed in 1933, 29 years before. Pan Am 
is the contract operator at Salt Creek for 
Midwest Oil Co., the unit operator, 

Waterfiooding is a type of secondary re- 
Covery. Water is injected into the oll sand 
to flush more oll into the producing wells. 
This highly successful engineering technique 
greatly increases the ultimate recovery of oil. 

Salt Creek contains 12 separate oil-bearing 
reservoirs. One of these formations—the 
First Wall Creek—has accounted for virtu- 
ally all of the field's increased production. 
The First Wall Creek would be produeing less 
than 400 barrels per day, based on a normal 
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decline, if the formation had not been 
flooded. Instead, it's yielding over 10,000 bar- 
rels per day—about half of Salt Creek's total 
production. è 

Hand in hand with higher production, Salt 
Creek is taking on a streamlined look these 
days. The rejuvenation has accounted for 
the presence of much modern equipment: 
pumps, tubing, flowlines, pumping units, 
treating equipment, and lease automatic cus- 
tody transfer installations. Fifteen LACT 
units now handle all production from the 
field proper. 

Modern engineering and scientific know- 
how are paying off as this fabulous old oil 
patch makes its impressive comeback. 

Salt Creek’s waterflood operation is truly 
unique. The field’s four supply wells flow 
240,000 barrels of water a day into a number 
of water-injection wells located strategically 
throughout the First and Second Wall Creek 
reseryoirs. Because the water wells flow, 
there is no need for costly water-injection 
pumps. Likewise, there is no need for filters 
or treating equipment. 

The first of Salt Creek's water wells came 
into being 35 years ago when an oil test 
flowed water from the Madison, which is 
known to be a water-bearing formation 
throughout the Powder River Basin. The 
well, however, was completed as a Tensleep 
producer and continues to produce in the 
Tensleep formation even to this day. The 
four wells now supplying the waterflood have 
all been drilled in recent years specifically 
for that purpose. Water comes out of the 
supply wells at about 184 degrees. The Big 
Horn Mountains, located about 55 miles 
northwest of the field, provided the source 
of the water in the geological past. Today, 
the elevated Madison outcrop in these moun- 
tains supplies the very desirable high pres- 
sure that is available at the earth’s surface 
in the Salt Creek field. 

Now 55 years old, this world-famous oil- 
field has acquired a second wind and is 
showing its new-found vitality with greatly 
increased production. Men able to think, 
and ready to apply today's technology have 
revived one of the Nation’s oldest fields— 
bringing about a new era in Salt Creek's long 
story of progress. 


Controls Reap Poor Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I eall to the attention of the House 
the following column by John Cham- 
berlain, entitled Controls Reap Poor 
Crop.” 

As Mr. Chamberlain points out, under 
present Government policies, the gap be- 
tween the poor farmer who cannot af- 
ford chemicals and the rich farmer who 
can afford the application of advanced 
yield-increasing techniques to his farm 


operation continues to widen, with the 
result that displaced farmers and farm- 
workers are contributing daily to the un- 
employed ranks in the cities 

And with respect to the continuing 
burden of Government-stored farm sur- 
plus, paid for by the taxpayers, it seems 
to me it must by this time be painfully 
evident to most Americans that there is 
something drastically wrong with a pol- 
icy which sends more of the taxpayers’ 
money, in the form of subsidy checks 
for retirement of acreage, to farmers 
who are at the same time raising more 
on the land they retain for production, 
spiraling the already serious quantities 
of farm suplus. Is there no end in sight 
to this Parkinson's folly in American 
agriculture? 

The article follows: 

[From the Fort Lauderdale News, 
Apr. 1, 1963) 
CONTROLS REAP Poor Crop 
(By John Chamberlain) 

President Kennedy recently mentioned the 
agricultural revolution as one of the prime 
causes of the worsening unemployment situ- 
ation. He is, of course, right. But the 
crop Management that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman advocates only serves to aggra- 
vate a problem of farm labor displacement 
that has been with us ever since McCormick 
invented the reaper. 

The effort to manage crops by controlling 
the planting acreage or by rewarding the 
farmer by guaranteeing him a fixed sum of 
money for a given number of bushels, some 
of which remain in Government storage bins, 
may temporarily solve the problem of the 
agricultural price level. But the farmer, 
still trying to make his individual business 
as profitable as he may, responds to the 
planting limitations by trying to harvest his 
per acre yield with the least expenditure 
of cash and labor hours. The pressure from 
Washington to limit the amount of corn or 
wheat coming to market brings an almost 
fiendish cleverness into play in this matter 
of getting rid of expensive farmhands and 
in obtaining bigger yields from reduced 
acreage. 
I keep up with these things at the cost of 
scaring myself half to death every month 
when my copy of the Farm Journal arrives. 
This month there are two spinetinglers in 
the Journal that President Kennedy, if he 
wishes to sleep well, had better not take to 
bed with him. 

One article tells the farmer how to pick 
the right chemical to use on his particular 
soll as a preemergence weeder. The second 
article, one on “Corn Without Plowing,” ex- 
Plains how a single dose of weedkilling 
chemicals applied to a cornfield in the spring 
does away with the need to plow and to 
harrow and to cultivate. You simply throw 
the preemergence weeder on plain, ordinary 
sod, then you plant the corn, and then, come 
autumn, you harvest a 100-bushel-per-acre 
yield. It's all done in three motions, and 
there’s no work in the hot months. 

VIRTUES PROVED 

A Department of Agriculture scientist, 
Warren C. Shaw, explains the resulting dis- 
placement of farm manpower blithely. “All 
we do,” he says, “is substitute chemical en- 
ergy for mechanical energy.” According to 
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Ohio experiment station scientists, the 
labor-displacing virtues of preemergence 
weeders have already been proved in rather 
extensive practice. 

“We've averaged 107 bushels where we 
planted in killed but undisturbed sod on silt 
loam soll—the same as corn made on sod 
where we plowed and disked,” says Ohio ex- 
perimenter G. B. Triplett, Jr., “and no-tillage 
corn planted in old cornstalks on silt loam 
soll yielded 100 bushels—3 bushels more than 
where we plowed under the old stalks." 

Thus the backbreaking tyranny of hack- 
ing at clods disappears from the American 
farm. But also: exit the farm laborer. 

The preemergence weeder chemicals go by 
such designations as 2,4-D, which strangles 
broadleaf weeds at birth, and atrazine, which 
kills sod and grassy weeds. Other weed kill- 
ers are dalopon and linuron. No doubt the 
partisans of organic farming will soon be 
telling us that 2,4-D and atrazine and dalo- 
pon are murderous to earthworms, destruc- 
tive of a proper balance of corn vitamins and 
ruinous to the structure of humus. But this, 
even if true, will not keep the average farm- 
er from using them. Chemicals, on the farm, 
are here to stay. 

GAP WIDENS 


The use of preemergence weeders is merely 
one manifestation of a phenomenon that 
must, eventually, force the Government to 
choose between totalitarian controls for agri- 
culture and a phased return to the free mar- 
ket. Partial crop management pushes the 
cleverer and the richer farmer into devising 
all sorts of ways of getting more for less ex- 
penditure of effort from a controlled acreage. 
Meanwhile the gap between the poor farmer 
and the rich and resourceful farmer widens. 
The poor farmer sells out to the rich farmer 
who can afford chemicals. And the number 
of exfarmers seeking employment in the city 
mounts. 


The Red Purpose Never Changes 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with an excel- 
lent editorial published in the Greenville 
News of Greenville, S.C., on April 4, 1963. 
The editorial is entitled “The Red Pur- 
pose Never Changes” and is concerned 
with the recent visit to this country of 
so-called church leaders. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Apr. 4, 
1963 


Tue Rep Purpose Never CHANGES 


Now that the Soviet churchmen, who 
caused a controversy out of proportion to 
their importance, have come and gone, the 
purposes and effects of their visit perhaps 
can be evaluated in better perspective than 
at the time. 

The ministers, representing several faith, 
came to the United States at the invitation 
of the National Council of Churches. Then, 
as it often has in the past, it acted more out 
of zeal for what it calls Christian unity 
throughout the world than with good judg- 
ment. 
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The leaders of the council perhaps had 
been persuaded that there was some religious 
liberty left in Russia, or that a measure of 
freedom of worship had been restored. 

That was their first mistake; the second 
was in extending the invitation; and the 
State Department was mistaken in issuing 
the travel visas. All concerned should have 
known or been able to find out that the 
churchmen would not have been allowed to 
leave Russia without a secret police guard of 
some sort to keep watch on them or without 
the Kremlin's being sure they would spread 
more Red propaganda than religious doc- 
trine. 

Itis noteworthy that about as many people 
attended protest meetings, organized by fairly 
recently formed anti-Communist groups 
voicing their objections to the visitors, as 
were heard by the visitors themselves, 

Nationwide publicity was given to the 
testimony of a naturalized Russian-Ameri- 
can who talked his way into the confidence 
of leaders of a meeting held for the visitors 
in Austin, Tex., served as an interpreter for 
part of the session and followed the group 
to other places. 

This man said he also won the confidence 
of one of the Russians and that he was told 
that the religious group was a front for 
Soviet propaganda, that the members were 
really Red agents and that one of their 
number was an agent of the Soviet secret 
police. 

His word, of course, was denied by the 
man to whom he said he talked for many 
hours. 

Which of the two was telling the truth, 
and we are inclined to belleve the Soviet- 
American although it’s rather hard to imag- 
ine the other man’s placing his life or lib- 
erty in such jeopardy unless he deliberately 
sought a form of martyrdom, matters little. 

The point is that no one should have been 
greatly surprised by the claims that the 
Russian churchmen were allowed to come 
to this country for the detriment of its 
people rather than to seek to make common 
cause in the improvement of understanding 
between peoples and the furtherance of the 
Christian faith. 

The American people should know, for 
they have been told long enough and often 
enough that, falling to destroy the church 
when they took over, fhe Communists pro- 
ceeded to infiltrate and perhaps almost com- 
pletely take it over and make it an instru- 
ment of their policy. 

The Russian churchmen said repeatedly 
that freedom of worship was allowed, and 
they may have sald it with a measure of 
sincerity and a slight bit of truth, for such 
things are relative. To a large extent, the 
church was a tool of the czars, but there 
were in Russia then sincere ministers and 
faithful Christians. And we believe there 
are such there now. Some of them may 
have to pay lipservice to the regime as the 
price of even a partial ministry and the bare 
form of public worship. 

But the early Christians existed in cata- 
combs under the persecution of Rome and 
they propagated their faith by strengthening 
it among themselves and communicating it 
to others. We believe the story of Paul 
Voronaeff that he was told that, despite 
restrictions and persecution, there exists in 
the Communist world a Christian under- 
ground. 

The militant latecomers to the cause of 
anticommunism to the contrary, the Com- 
munist subversion of the church, is a story 
which should be well known to readers of 
the News. 


We recently came across a collection of 
a series of articles written by the publisher of 
the News 30 years ago during and after a 
visit to the Soviet Union, not long after 
the United States officially the 
Reds and established diplomatic relations. 
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This series told of what the Communists 
had done to the church and how they were 
using it for their own purposes, The author 
wrote of many other facets of the Red regime 
and its aims, and declared that they would 
not change. The whole series has a pro- 
phetic quality that is as timely as the news 
of the day. 

The News was reporting the facts on com- 
munism and was stanchly anti-Communist 
before some of its present-day critics were 
born. And it warned, through news re- 
ports and editorials, that World War IT had 
given Communist imperialism a fresh start 
before they discovered that anticommunism 
is a salable product. 


APW Funds: Philadelphia 
SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R, 5517, making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
March newsletter to my constituents I set 
forth a list of Philadelphia projects under 
the accelerated public works program. 
I received a report from the office of the 
Administrator for public works accelera- 
tion on an up-to-date list of all projects 
cleared by the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration and announced by the par- 
ticipating agencies as of March 1, 1963. 
They total $5,153,000 in accelerated pub- 
lic works funds and will provide an esti- 
mated 7,569 man-months or 630 man- 
years of onsite employment. If 
Congress approves President Kennedy's 
request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $500 million, it may be antici- 
pated that additional projects will be 
approved for Philadelphia. 

The funds approved for Philadelphia 
include a direct Federal project now in 
progress at Independence National Park; 
a new maternity building for the Albert 
Einstein Medical Center, a project un- 
der the Public Health Service of the De+ 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; a number of projects under the 
Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
such as the Center Building for the 
Trade and Convention Center; a project 
involving the Fox Chase Pumping Sta- 
tion and the Torresdale Pumping Sta- 
tion; stream drainage at the North Phil- 
adelphia Airport; an intercepting sewer 
at Byberry Creek, and other projects 
which benefit other sections of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Accelerated Public Works Act of 
1962—Public Law 87-658—authorized 
$900 million for construction of needed 
community facilities such as hospitals, 
streets, wuter and sewage systems, pub- 
lic buildings, and so forth. Prior to ad- 
journment last October, $400 million was 
appropriated under the act to begin work 
on these projects and to provide jobs in 
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areas of substantial unemployment, in- 
cluding Philadelphia. Thus far the pro- 
gram has been highly successful. 

I feel that the Members should sup- 
port President Kennedy’s request for the 
remainder of the funds authorized by 
the 87th Congress for such a worthwhile 
program, 


What Is a Hillbilly? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, according to the poet Shake- 
speare, a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. But a colorful word, to 
retain its true flavor, must guard its orig- 
inal meaning. I would like to bring one 
of our West Virginia folk terms, “hill- 
billy,” to the public attention. 

To our mountain people this word, 
“hillbilly, bespeaks a special kind of 
pride and dignity. One has to know the 
rugged countryside from which the word 
sprang in order to appreciate its subtle 
meanings. For the public enlighten- 
ment, I offer here an article on this sub- 
ject entitled “What Is a Hillbilly?” writ- 
ten by F. Franklin Comstock. 

Mr. Comstock publishes a newspaper in 
my State known as the West Virginia 
Hillbilly, and he speaks with the inborn 
pride of our mountain people. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat Is a HILLBILLY? 
(By J. Franklin Comstock) 

A hillbilly is someone who can't look out 
his window without seeing the big hills, and 
feeling small and big at the same time be- 
cause of them. 

He's somebody with a heritage of inde- 
Pendence his hillfolk family gave him, be- 
cause cut off from other people by the 
mountains—they had to make it by them- 
Selves, Someone stubborn and tenacious be- 
Cause he’s learned that while faith can move 
a mountain, it might take a little time. 

He's friendly, because mountains teach 
that there are more important things to 
fight than people—and that if your closest 
friends sre both sides of a mountain distant, 
they're better held onto than fought with. 
And he's industrious. Even living lazy in 
ve gs country can work a man pretty 

ard, 

He's somebody who knows that only God 
Can make a tree—and figures that if He 
troubled to make a whole State of forested 
Mountains, that State must be specially 
blessed. 

A West Virginia hillbilly ts a man with 
Weulth underfoot, wealth towering over his 
head, and only the beauty all around him 
Coming easy. He has his troubles—but pien- 
ty of toughness and faith to stick it out, 
Sometimes looking poorer than he feels, 
Until it's time. > 

Now it's time. 

Tre been told I should change the name 
of my paper, the Hillbilly, Somebody quoted 
me Webster's definition of that awful word. 
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Well, Em a hillbilly, and I told him, let 
Webster change his definition. The only 
kind of person I know, in West 

who apologizes now for being a hillbilly, is 
the fellow who isn’t sure but what he is one, 
in Webster's sense. 

We're losing some people from our hills 
to the flatlands of other States. Ali right, 
this may be the way of our country. The 
good ones want to come back, and will, bet- 
ter experienced and trained than ever. We've 
lost and gained people for years, and gained 
on every trade. 

And have you noticed, those who come 
here are as proud as the most deep rooted 
of us to be known as hillbillles? I had a 
poll about changing the name of the hill- 
billy. Including native and new West Vir- 
ginians, schoolteachers, doctors, lawyers, 
technical men, the vote was 30 to 1 to retain 
the name. People like this are changing the 
old definitions so fast that those who bristle 
at the word are dwindling in number. And 
that's good. 

This State has got some doing to get done, 
And how well we do it depends on our opin- 
ion of ourselves. No one is going to respect 
the hillbilly more than we do. 

Stubborn hillbillies tended and tamed 
these mountains, with patience and falth, 
waiting for the time. 

Now is the time. 

Now, we're getting the roads. We've got 
the technology to reap the rewards of our 
waiting. We're developing our tourist at- 
tractions, our cultural potentials, magnets 
to bring people to us to find out about the 
hillbilly of today, to prove Webster old 
fashioned. 

Why not give that stubborn, tenacious, in- 
dependent hilibilly—the real backbone of 
all of us—credit for what he laid the founda- 
tion of? Let's hope we have the guts to 
live up to him, facing the wonderful, favor- 
able odds his grit preserved for us. Take 
away his name and you take away the credit 
from him. 

Somebody asked George Washington what 
he'd do if it looked as if he were losing the 
war. He said, “Give me but a banner to 
plant upon the mountains of West Augus- 

"their name for this area in Washing- 
ton’s day— and I will gather around me 
the men who will lift our bleeding country 
from the dust and set her free.” 

He knew his hillbillies. 


Effect of Proposed Change in Capital 
Gains Treatment of Timberland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, the lum- 
ber industry has been plagued with seri- 
ous problems for many years. Instead of 
seeing these problems attacked by the 
Federal Government with promised vig- 
or, those who operate this great industry 
and see it give sustenance to great por- 
tions of our Nation feel that the admin- 
istration’s proposal to change the capital 
gains treatment of timberland would add 
afurther hardship. They feel that con- 
servation efforts would be discouraged 
and a great timber cutting spree would 
begin, followed by a recession in the lum- 
ber areas. The following statement on 
this subject, by one of the men who have 
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devoted their lives to this business, should 
be of interest to all the Members of 
Congress: 
Errect OF PROPOSED CHANGE IN CAPITAL 
GAINS TREATMENT OF TIMBERLAND 


I am Earl H. Maize, Jr., president of Firco, 
Inc., a small lumber company located at 
Willits, Calif. 

We operate a mill and several thousand 
acres of timberlands in Mendocino County, 
Calit., and have been endeavoring to pur- 
chase additional lands to operate on a Sus- 
tained yield. 

Our method of operation, over the past 
years, has been selective cutting of the more 
mature trees, leaving the thrifty trees for 
additional growth and for natural restock- 
ing. Needless to say, this method of logging 
is substantially more expensive than com- 
plete logging, as the yield per acre is sub- 
stantially less on the first and subsequent 
logging operations. 

In our area, we are operating on a 60- to 80- 
year growth cycle, with planned operations 
in each area every 10 years. However, if we 
lose the advantage of capital gains in re- 
gard to section 631 (a) and (b), it becomes 
economically unfeasible for us to invest addi- 
tional funds in timber growing lands and our 
method of operation on our present lands 
will have to be changed for a more extensive 
harvest, 

The real estate taxes, fire protection, and 
insect protection costs are increasing every 
year. With the vacillating position now 
taken by the administration, there is no 
reason for a small company, such as ours, 
to plan operations on an economical basis 
over any long period of time. 

Needless to say, the prices of timber have 
increased very substantially over the last 
few years. However, as a small operator, we 
are ever in the market of supplementing our 
raw material supply. Nevertheless, when we 
cut our own low cost timber and purchase 
high priced timber, we have not changed 
our position in regard to the amount of 
timber that we own, However, we have a 
booked gain according to the present law and 
have to pay a capital gains tax, If we are 
no longer allowed capital gains on this so- 
called book profit, it-will be prohibitive for 
us to try to maintain any semblance of a 
long-term operation. 

With the repeal of section 631 (a) and (b), 
we will have to go to the position of cut 
out and get out. 


Mark American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. . Mr. President, for near- 
ly 10 years Mr. John J. Shaughnessy, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has carried on a cam- 
paign to have imprinted on the external 
container of exported American goods 
the inscription or phrase “United States 
of America.” 

Because of obstacles which have been 
constantly placed in the way of his efforts 
to advertise America he has written a 
letter to the President of the United 
States which has been reprinted in the 
Manchester Union Leader on March 14, 
1963. I commend this for the reading of 
my colleagues so that they may better 
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understand the opposition which is some- 
times placed before those who would like 
to promote and advertise this wonderful 
country of ours. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: £ , 

AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


To the Editors: 

Nearly 10 years ago, in 1953, the Congress 
of the United States of America by unani- 
mous consent in both Houses adopted a 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 40) 
calling upon the entire national business 
community engaged in international trade 
to affix on every external container of 
American goods exported the inscription or 
phrase “United States of America” in “legible, 
indelible print of a suitable size” to show 
American origin. In short, the lettering 
was to be as large and the format as per- 
manent as the nature of the containers 
permitted. 

This congressional action was approved 
despite the mutually contrived opposition 
from spokesmen from the Departments of 
State, Defense, Treasury, and Commerce, and, 
while permissive to private industry, you 
must agree had the force of law upon ad- 
ministrators in all Government entities. 

However, since the passage of the measure 
in 1953 and continuing in your administra- 
tion, the anonymous “they” among unelected 
officials in that bureaucratic jungle of Wash- 
ington, D.C., have played a grimly fascinat- 
ing game of defying and thwarting the will 
of the Congress and the President. 

In 1954, as a Federal career civil service 
employe with permanent status and the au- 
thor of the congressional Mark American” 
measure, I was told to desist in inviting at- 
tention to Members of the Congress that 
their unanimously declared policy to “Mark 
American“ was being sabotaged by some 
administrators in the executive branch. The 
alternative was to be the loss of my position, 
since it was said, I was embarrassing some- 
one at top level.” Naturally, I was obliged to 
refuse, as agreement would mean violating 
my oath of office, 

Ten months later, September 1955, because 
I still refused to remain silent a devious 
civil service maneuver was employed where- 
by my personnel space was eliminated for 
economy. This was the only device that 
could be used; as I had the highest efficiency 
evaluation for 15 years; seniority in employ- 
ment, and, supposedly, as a former combat 
infantryman, the protection of the provi- 
sions of the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

All this was to no avail. The ghostly 
“they” in the Pentagon evidently believed 
that the Communist method of economic dis- 
tress was the most effective way to silence 
and destroy me and their determination is 
evidenced in the fact that since my separa- 
tion from Government service more than 7 
years ago every door to reinstatement has 
been locked and thrice barred. 

They were mistaken. III fight till I die. 

Your special counsel, Hon. Theodore Sor- 
ensen, was furnished all the facts counter- 
vailing the reasons set forth by Pentagon 
officials for the elimination of my civil sery- 
ice position and subsequent separation in a 
detailed brief prepared by a very able lawyer 
and Naval Reserve officer after long and care- 
ful study. I urge you to read this brief, cap- 
tioned “Refutation,” in which the naval 
officer points out that he had seen convincing 
proof that 3 days after my last day of service, 
Army officials, responsible for the elimination 
of my position, advertised for personnel to 
fill the position category they had abolished 
for economy when occupied by me. Penta- 
gon officials, at top level, denied this but 
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when confronted with photostatic evidence 
they “ate dirt" and made no attempt to 
counter, cover or fog up, with any sort of 
denial. 

I assure you the same thing will happen if 
you take a personal interest in this entire 
unusual and mystifying matter and order an 
objective examination into the miserable ac- 
tions of those responsible. 

As to the implementation of the “Mark 
American” measure by your subordinates. 
On November 12, 1962, following a survey of 
cargo laid down for oversea shipment in the 
port of New York, I addressed a letter to you 
and your special counsel, Mr. Sorensen, ad- 
vising that on the basis of my observation, 
the Pentagon and the foreign aid agency 
under the jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment—admittedly the largest shippers of 
American goods abroad—were still not ad- 
hering to the "Mark American” résolution of 
1953, but on the contrary, were now jointly 
using on some cargo a worthless paper label 
with a format originally designed by Mr. 
Paul Hoffman and later supplemented by 
Mr. Harold Stassen which, in the considered 
judgment of our national marking experts 
and specialists, is a setup for Soviet distor- 
tion for propaganda misrepresentation. In 
fact, as I told you, the experts said, “It is a 
slick way to dupe the American people” and 
knowledgeable persons agree with what I 
told Mr. Stassen in 1953 that “It must have 
been conceived in Moscow.” 

There was no reply or even acknowledg- 
ment to the aforementioned letter, so I wrote 
to Mr. Sorensen on December 13, 1962, and 
again on January 7, 1963. The last letter, 
addressed to Mr. Sorensen, was directed to 
your special assistant, Hon. Richard Dona- 
hue, at the suggestion of a Democratic Con- 
gressman from New York. Although the 
postmaster in Washington, D.C., advises that 
all three communications were delivered to 
the White House, there is still no reply or 
acknowledgment to this writing. 

Now, I have excellent reason to believe you 
favor the “Mark American” program. Dur- 
ing a visit to the White House on August 8, 
1961, your assistant press secretary, Hon. 
Andrew T. Hatcher, assured me that you did. 
“I think your idea (to “Mark American”) 
has merit“ you said in a letter to me even 
before it was considered and unanimously 
approved by the Congress. Mr. Sorensen has 
copies of our correspondence, And, as I 
pointed out to you nearly 10 years ago “it 
can be accomplished without cost” by the 
simple expedient of Government procure- 
ment officials making a request as part of the 
standard marking requirements that the 
phrase “United States of America” be 
included in large-sized lettering on every 
package and container unit, intermediate 
and external, as well as on bare items, when- 
ever possible, to show national origin. This, 
of course, can also be done by private in- 
dustry, without cost, in accordance with long- 
time commercial practice. This is precisely 
what I suggested to you nearly 10 years 
ago, as my correspondence will show, and 
also what the Germans have done with out- 
standing success since the days of the old 
German Empire. It created for them as it 
will for us * * * “a posture compelling 
American workers to fashion goods -with 
‘nothing but the best’ zeal instead of an ‘it's 
good enough’ lIackadaisically.” 

Surely you will agree that the advent of 
the Common Market in Europe; the possi- 
bility of a United States of Europe, but 
currently the increasing influx of foreign- 
made goods into the United States of Amer- 
ica and especially from Soviet dominated 
countries, should alert all American mer- 
chants that the only defense mechanism they 
have, and the only protection the American 
consumer has, Is to be able to identify origin. 

Since we have a law compelling foreign im- 
porters to identify goods shipped here with 
the full name of their country—spelled out— 
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why then can't American merchants and 
governmental entities do likewise and show 
American origin with the proper and legal 
name of our country, “United States of 
America” on every item and every container 
unit—intermediate and master—for foreign 
or domestic use or consumption? 

We have nothing to be ashamed of in this 
line of human endeavor because the mate- 
rial which emanates here is the best obtain- 
able anywhere on earth. 

My longtime efforts for “Mark American” 
have been purely altruistic. Inever had any- 
thing to gain personally nor any other mo- 
tive except to enhance the prestige and 
thereby promote the welfare of my country 
and yours. I never asked what my country 
could do for me, but rather I tried to serve 
it and am still willing to do so despite the 
punishment inflicted upon me. I am not 
vindictive. My shoulders were always broad 
enough to carry my cross. To paraphrase the 
Trish poet and patriot, John Boyle O'Reilly, 
“The fates were unkind and so it fell my lot 
to pass under the chastening hand of ad- 
versity. But the dark and slow-dragging 
years of discouragement and disillusion have 
helped to temper and steel my soul. I take 
comfort in the thought that I remained ever 
faithful to the solemn promise I called upon 
the great God that made me to witness in 
my oath of office that I would protect and 
defend the United States of America against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic.” 

JOHN J. SHAUGHNESSY. 

Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


The Controversial Oppenheimer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, they are 
at it again. The wayward chicks of the 
New Deal are being gathered together 
under the spreading wings of the New 
Frontier “mother hen.” Robert Oppen- 
heimer is the latest to be brought under 
the protecting feathers in the New Fron- 
tier nest. i 

I have received telegrams and letters 
of protest. The first telegram arrived 
the morning after the Oppenheimer an- 
nouncement was made. It said: 

By what right does the AEC give Oppen- 
heimer $50,000 of the taxpayers’ money? 


Not being able to answer this question 
myself, I submitted it to the White House 
for an answer. 


A letter came to my desk yesterday 
which is most interesting and which I 
believe justifies insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It is as follows: 

The awarding of the $50,000 Enrico Fermi 
award to atomic scientist J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer is an interesting study in the ad- 
ministration’s attempt to bring back into 
Government a man who in the past indicated 
he was exempt from Government security 
regulations. 

That’s basically the reason given for the 
award to Oppenheimer. It’s sort of post- 
mortem appreciation for his role in helping 
develop the atomic bomb. Many taxpayers 
are going to consider it repugnant that their 
money is going to be given to a man who 
cannot get security clearance to work for the 
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Government, and who opposed development 
of the hydrogen bomb. 

Oppenheimer undoubtedly made a great 
contribution to American science. Unfor- 
tunately; he chose to consort with known 
Soviet agents, so the exclusiveness of Amer- 
ican use of his great scientific knowledge 
came under question. He insisted when 
questioned, that scientists didn't have to 
abide by security regulations. The U.S. 
Government felt differently and decided that 
he was a security risk. At no time was he 
accused of being disloyal * * it was 
merely pointed out that he was apparently 
unable to comprehend the seriousness of 
dealing with Communists at the same time 
he was working in vital U.S, defense items. 

The administration started its rehabilita- 
tion of Oppenheimer last year by inviting 
him to a White House dinner for Nobel prize 
winners, although he had never won a Nobel 
prize. Now the Ferm! award is announced. 
The New York Times flatly states that this 
Is a sort of trial balloon, that reaction will be 
watched closely. 

In its customarily clever way, the White 
House has left itself an out. No date for 
the presentation ceremony has been set. 
Thus, if public rejection is encountered, 
there simply won't be a ceremony. 

The Oppenheimer case is controversial. 
Many believe that a man capable of solving 
complex mathematical formulas should be 
mentally capable of telling a Soviet agent 
from a armless acquaintance. Some believe 
that his faults should be overlooked because 
he played a major role in the A-bomb devel- 
opment. 

There may be but little stir over the Fermi 
award. But, if the next step in rehabilitat- 
ing Oppenheimer is restoration of his secu- 
rity clearance, the administration will un- 
doubtedly find it has stirred up a hornet's 
nest. Many Congressmen of both parties be- 
lieve that gentus does not make its possessor 
immune from security laws of the Nation. 


Peace Corps Man Escaped Hanging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. McGEE,. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of April 7, 1963, carried 
the story of a Peace Corps volunteer, 
Fritz L. Klattenhoff, of Le Center, Wash., 
who was held captive by Sarawak rebels 
during the recent uprising in that nation. 

It is indicative of the work of the 
Peace Corps that not only was Klatten- 
hoff a pillar of strength and an inspira- 
tion for his fellow captives, but he was 
working so far from civilization that his 
captors had never heard of the United 
States of America. 

His story is another illustration of the 
worth of the Peace Corps, Mr. President, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Apr. 7, 1963] 
Prace Corps Man ESCAPED HANGING—YourH, 
19. HELD HOSTAGE 4 Days BY Sarawak 

REBELS 

(By Hendrick Smith) 

Wasutnoron, April 6.—One sultry morning 

last December a Peace Corps volunteer walk- 
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ing down a dirt road near a jungle village 
in southeast Asia was halted by the com- 
mand: “Stop. Stop or you die.” 

A shotgun was jammed into his stomach. 
The volunteer, just 6 months out of high 
school, was taken hostage by armed peasants 
during the unsuccessful rebellion in British- 
ruled Sarawak and neighboring Brunei. 

Thus began the Peace Corps’ most har- 
rowing episode to date. It has just come to 
light through sources with access to detalled 
interviews with the volunteer, 19-year-old 
Fritz L. Klattenhoff of Le Center, Wash. 

Not daring to sleep for fear he would be 
shot at any moment, the volunteer was im- 
prisoned for 3 days with other hostages at 
Limbang, Sarawak. 

“I'd rather be shot looking at the gun than 
sound asleep,” he said later. 

On the fourth day the rebels decided to 
hang all the hostages—nine Europeans, three 
Malays and the American volunteer. In the 
order of execution, the American was to be 
eighth. 

COMMANDOS TO THE RESCUE 


Just hours before the scheduled hangings, 
British commandos recaptured Limbang in a 
wild battle and freed the hostages. Nine 
commandos were killed in the fight. Fritz 
was grazed by gunfire. 

Fritz is a husky 200-pounder, standing 6 
feet 1 inch. He Is easygoing, has sandy hair 
and a smiling, freckled face. As he related 
his story, it was obvious that the ordeal had 
shaken him. 

Nevertheless, other hostages said that dur- 
ing their captivity, Fritz had been a tower of 
strength, mapping strategy for their defense, 
carrying the wounded, bucking up everyone's 
spirits. 

Fritz was brought up on a dairy farm. 
He went to Sarawak last August to teach 
English at a local school and to work at an 
agricultural station. 

He lived alone in a 2-room hut about a 
mile from Limbang, an isolated village of 
about 1,000 in northern Borneo. Each 
month he would go to Brunel, 10 miles to 
the north, to get his food and supplies. 

The tropical rain forest makes overland 
travel by road impossible in that region. 
Lazy rivers, looping across the coastal plain 
like shoelaces, are the maln travel arteries. 
The climate is hot and muggy. The land, 
drenched with about 120 inches of rainfall 
a year, is lush, green, and fertile. 

Many of the people have never heard of 
the United States. Fritz was generally be- 
leved to be European. When he told a man 
he was from America, the man wanted to 
know: “How close is that to London?” 

Three months after Fritz's arrival, Lim- 
bang was embroiled in revolt. 

“On Saturday morning (December 8), I 
heard shooting at 2 o'clock,” he said. “I 
assumed it was a Chinese wedding, and I 
lay there—oh, must have been 10 or 15 
minutes. I thought, those crazy fools, so 
late at night. I went back to sleep. It was 
2:30 when I woke up again. Then I heard 
a Bren gun and a machinegun,” 

FRIENDLY WARNING GIVEN 


Several hours later a friendly Malay told 
Fritz that rebels had captured the town, and 
warned him to stay in hiding. 

On Sunday another acquaintance, a Chi- 
nese-Malay who had joined the rebellion, 
came to Fritz'’s house to tell him he would 
not be harmed. Fritz set out to feed his 
animals. 

“I was chatting with a Chinese friend,” 
he said, “when all of a sudden, down the 
road, I heard: Stop. Stop or you die.’ 

“I told the Chinese chap to get out of 
here and he took off on his bicycle. I stopped 
and about half a dozen people who were on 
foot came running up to me with shotguns 
with the man who'd previously told me I'd 
be all right. 

Down the road from I don't know where 
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no doubt they were watching the agricul- 
tural station, watching me—came two Land- 
rovers (British jeeps) and a lorry (truck) 
full of rebels, about 40 of them altogether, 
armed with shotguns. 

“The Chinese-Malay stuck a shotgun in my 
belly and kept pushing me back. Final- 
ly, I was shoved into the Landrover. I was 
taken to the police station and I talked to 
the (rebel) commander. 

“I showed him my Peace Corps identity 
card and I told him I was an American and 
that if he bothered me, America would cause 
big trouble. I don’t.think he knew what 
America was.” 

Fritz was put in an 8- by 4-foot cell. Three 
Roman Catholic priests, two Irish and one 
Dutch, and an official of the public works 
department were in adjacent cells. The pris- 
oners were fed by local people and not mal- 
treated, but they feared that a shot might 
touch off the ammunition dump outside their 
prison, or that their captors might shoot 
them. 

On Tuesday night the hostages were moved 
to an evacuated one-story brick hospital 
about 500 yards from the jail. Three other 
hostages, including the British resident of- 
ficer and his wife, Mr, and Mrs. Richard 
Morris, were also imprisoned there. The 
hostages were in two rooms, their guards out- 
side. 

At dawn Wednesday, two British mine- 
Sweepers carrying units of the 42d Com- 
mandos of the British Royal Marines, came 
up the Limbang River for an all-out assault 


-on the town. 


“As the first shots were fired, everybody 
seemed to go under the deck—under the 
beds—except the two fathers, who were pray- 
ing in bed for all of us,” Fritz recalled, 

“It lasted for 2 to 244 hours. The shells 
were coming back and forth through the 
windows. The rebels were trying to shoot 
in and get us, but they were such short 
people and the windows being on a higher 
level, their shots were going straight up.” 

When the British took the town, Fritz and 
some other hostages were removed to a safe 
area in Brunei on Thursday. 

The natives greeted him warmly on his 
return. 

“Everybody was so happy to see me, and 
see me alive, that they threw their arms 
around me and just cried,” the volunteer 
said. 

Fritz spent Christmas in Kuching, the cap- 
ital of Sarawak, with other Peace Corps vyol- 
unteers. - Then he asked to be sent back to 
Limbang. 

“Not for my own sake, for the sake of the 
Peace Corps,” he said. “What are these local 
people there going to think if a little thing 
well, not a little thing—but if a thing like 
this happens and the Peace Corps is taken 
out?" 


Fire Protection for the Cleveland, An- 
geles, Los Padres, and San Bernardino 
Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
during this year in San Diego County as 
well as in all of southern California, we 
have experienced an exceptionally vio- 
lent drought that further multiplies the 
immediate necessity for full imple- 
mentation of fire protection plans for 
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our nationally known multiple purpose 

Cleveland National Forest as well as 

Angeles, Los Padres, and San Bernard- 

dino Forests. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a statement of the Citi- 
zens Forestry Study Group of San Diego 
County in support of a current request 
for increased appropriations for such fire 
protection for the fiscal year 1963-64 
and the continuation of a 10-year pro- 
gram aimed at securing adequate fire 
protection: 

STATEMENT OF CITIZENS’ Forestry STUDY 
Grovur or BAN Dreco County IN SUPPORT 
or A Request FOR INCREASED APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FIRE PROTECTION FOR THE CLEVE- 
LAND, ANGELES, Los PADRES, AND SAN 
BERNARDINO FORESTS AND THEIR PROTECTION 
Gentlemen, the Citizens’ Foresty Study 

Group of San Diego County herein presents 

its ninth annual request to Congress to ap- 

propriate funds to permit full implementa- 
tion of the fire protection plans presented 
in 1954 by the four national forests of south- 
ern California. This request has been en- 
dorsed each year by the Watershed Fire 

Council of Southern California. In October 

1957, a special subcommittee of the Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs rec- 

ommended appropriation of these funds. 

The Citizens’ Foresty Study Group of San 
Diego County came into being in 1951. The 
group has obtained an annual appropriation 
of $15,000 from the San Diego Board of Su- 

for fire-control work on the Cleve- 
land National Forest and in the county rural 
areas, In addition, in fiscal year 1962 the 
group obtained 47,300 man-days of county 
honor camp and State conservation camp 
inmate labor for fire prevention work. This 
local contribution to fire protection pro- 
gram is conservatively valued at $393,400. 

The Cleveland National Forest covers ap- 
proximately one-seventh of San Diego 
County. The value of these lands which 
are managed under the multiple-use prin- 
ciple for all of the people of the United 
States is beyond estimation. 

The Citizens’ Foresty Study Group of San 
Diego County continues to request Congress 
to appropriate the full $2,375,000 to permit 
full implementation of the 1954 fire pro- 
tection plan for the four southern Cali- 
fornia national forests. 

In confirmation of the urgent need for 
this appropriation a special subcommittee 
of the committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, headed by then Congressman Clair 
Engle, in Los Angeles on October 
8 and 9, 1957, recommended the administra- 
tion consider the advantages of a plan to 
earmark approximately $2,375,000 to the 
four national forests of southern California 
in addition to the annual appropriation for 
national forest fire prevention and pre- 
suppression. 

AS a result of personal appearances in 
Washington, D.C., by watershed fire council 
members and constituent group representa- 
tives, Congress has made annual supplement- 
ary appropriations. The funds, which have 
been made available in addition to the 


regular budget, for the four national forests 


in southern California have been— 
Appropriated 
$250, 000 


The Cleveland National Forest's share of 
these funds has enabled them to provide 
much better and additional fire prevention 
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and protection. The most significant im- 
provement is the increase in yearlong per- 
sonnel from 7 in 1954 to 34 in 1962. The year- 
long professional firemen provide increased 
and better fire protection to this valuable 
public forest land. 

At the present time while much of the 
United States is having one of the most 
severe winters of this century, San Diego 
County is suffering from the worst drought 
in 111 years of weather history. Only 0.35 
inch of rain has fallen in San Diego through 
February 7, 1963. As a result of this extreme 
drought, all forest fuels are critically dry 
during what is normally the middle of the 
rainy season. With the coming of summer 
we can expect numerous fires. Only with 
well trained manpower, modern ground 
equipment and help from aircraft will the 
forest Managers be able to keep these fires 
from devastating thousands of acres. 

The Citizens’ Forestry Study Group of San 
Diego County respectfully urges your com- 
mittee to report favorably on the full appro- 
priation of $2,375,000. This appropriation, 
which has been recommended by both citi- 
zens and legislators, can be the most im- 
portant factor in averting a disastrous fire 
season in southern California. This rela- 
tively small amount of money will result in 
& savings of many thousands of dollars of 
fire suppression costs, damages, and even sav- 
ings of human lives. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Howard Keppie, 
EARL ROBERTS, 
Cochairman. 
Jack Lyons, 
Secretary. 


SOS: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in 
January of last year the bipartisan Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, authorized in the 85th Con- 
gress, issued its comprehensive report 
entitled “Outdoor Recreation for Amer- 
ica.” Most of us are aware of the out- 
standing job done by the Commission and 
its staff in preparing this report. 

The Commission was headed by Chair- 
man Laurance S. Rockefeller and in- 
cluded as members several of our distin- 
guished colleagues in this and the other 
body. All Americans have reason to be 
thankful to the Commission for its thor- 
ough and excellent analysis of what must 
be done to insure recreation opportuni- 
ties for our citizens. 

As the letter of transmittal for the 
report points out: : 

The report surveys our country's outdoor 
recreation resources, measures present and 
likely demands upon them over the next 
40 years and recommends actions to insure 
their availability to all Americans of pres- 
ent and future generations, 


As the junior Senator from a State 
which possesses an abundance of outdoor 
recreation resources, I congratulate the 
Commission for its outstanding contribu- 
tion to the discussion of recreation needs 
of our citizens. 

I have studied the ORRRC report care- 
fully and find myself in complete agree- 
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ment with respect to many of the recom- 
mendations it contains. Several of the 
important proposals before this Con- 
gress follow the recommendations of 
the report. One of its recommenda- 
tions—one with which I am immediately 
concerned—has to do with routing of 
highways and the effect on recreation 
resources. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
my colleagues to recommendation 8-13 
regarding highways on page 136 of the 
ORRRC report. It states: 

Federal and State Governments should 
give explicit recognition to recreation values 
in the planning and design of highways. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the ORRRC report statement 
supporting this recommendation be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hicuways 


Recommendation 8-13: Federal and State 
governments should give explicit recognition 
to recreation values in the planning and de- 
sign of highways. 

Mobility is a key factor affecting outdoor 
recreation. Routing, design, extent, and ca- 
pacity of highways exert profound influences 
on the kind and location of pressures 
brought to bear on recreation resources. 

Through a number of programs, the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned with the con- 
struction of every major road in the Nation. 
These programs, which collectively involve 
large sums of Federal money each year, 
strongly influence the availability of recrea- 
tion opportunities. Yet with the single ex- 
ception of the billboard provision of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, there is no 
formal consideration of outdoor recreation 
values in any Federal legislation concerned 
with financing and constructing the Nation's 
roads, 

Highway policies thus far have been di- 
rected primarily toward the accommodation 
of greater speeds and larger volumes of traf- 
fic. While the design and location of roads 
for efficient and safe transportation is clearly 
of high priority, other considerations merit 

tion. Travel to reach outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities is a major use of many of our 
highways. Roads and highways are multi- 
ple-use structures serving a variety of public 
purposes, and outdoor recreation is an im- 
portant one of these purposes. Wherever 
feasible, provision should be made for such 
compatible recreation opportunities as hik- 
ing, bicycling, and picnicking. In some 
cases, highway fills can serve as dams to im- 
pound water for recreation purposes. 

New highway design should take esthetic 
considerations into account. Wherever pos- 
sible, highways constructed along any body 
of water should be so designed as not to im- 
pair recreation values. Additional measures 
should be adopted to prohibit objectionable 
developments from marring roadside scenery. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission has pointed out that, with 
one exception, there is no formal consid- 
eration of outdoor recreation values in 
any Federal legislation concerned with 
financing and constructing the Nation's 
roads. This is in spite of the fact that 
the Federal Government is involved in 
one way or another in construction of 
nearly every major highway in this 
country. 

Mr. President, the recommendation of 
the ORRRC report substantiates what 
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many people have been saying for years, 
that highway construction is damaging 
some of this country’s finest recreation 
resources, With this problem in mind, I 
introduced S. 2767 in the 87th Congress. 
The bill died in the Committee on Public 
Works with the adjournment of the Con- 
gress last fall. 

Early in the current session of Con- 
gress I introduced, on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss] and myself, an identical bill 
which has been designated S. 468 and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, Since S. 468 was first introduced, 
two more of our colleagues, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRvENING] and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
have joined in cosponsoring the bill. 

S. 468, known as the S O S—save our 
streams—bill, proposes amendment of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act to require 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
in consultation with appropriate State 
agencies, of plans and specification for 
Federal-aid highway construction. The 
bill is designed to help protect fish, wild- 
life, and recreation resources from 
3 due to such highway construc- 

on. 

Mr. President, adoption of S. 468 would 
represent a big step in the direction rec- 
ommended by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. The bill 
would give “explicit recognition to re- 
creation values in the planning and 
design of highways,” as recommended in 
the ORRRC report. 

I have taken the floor many times in 
the last 2 years in support of this bill. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp has carried 
literally dozens of articles, editorials, 
statements, letters, and other supporting 
materials from all parts of the country. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to study this problem as it relates to their 
own States. When they have thor- 
oughly considered the arguments for 
and aganist S. 468, I am sure they will 
decide, as I have, that legislation is 
desperately needed in this area to help 
protect what remains of our once 
abundant fish, wildlife, and recreation 
resources, 


Sophomore Class at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Holds Congressional Reception— 
West Virginians Present 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


T OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 7, Senators and 
Representatives were guests of the East 
Campus Class of 1965, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, at a congressional reception. 
Seventy-two Members of Congress at- 
tended this worthwhile function which 
was organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding students an opportunity to meet 

Members of the Congress, and to 
discuss with them matters of national 
and international concern. 
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From 2 to 5 p.m., interested students 
and legislators mingled in the informal, 
conversational atmosphere of George- 
town University’s Hall of Nations and 
Walsh Courtyard. It was my privilege 
on this occasion to meet several students 
from West Virginia, and to confer with 
them on aspects of public issues includ- 
ing those which relate to the Mountain 
State. Present were: Miss Judy Crow- 
der, student in the institute of lan- 
guages, and formerly of Charleston, 
W. Va.; Dan Hedges, enrolled in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences, from Spencer, 
W. Va.; and John Egan McAteer, a 
graduate student from Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mr, President, the organization and 
execution of plans for an event of this 
magnitude require immense effort, care- 
ful preparation, and a strong consensus 
of interest among the entire class. We 
commend the members of the class for 
their energy and interest in this positive 
project. Special recognition is due class 
president, Michael Lenaghan, and re- 
ception committee leaders, Arthur F. 
Shilonski, J. Thomas Dugan, and Gerard 
J. O’Grady for their contributions to 
the success of the gathering. 

I am confident that this significant 
conference is an accurate indication that 
Georgetown University is continuing to 
live up to its rich heritage of service to 
God and country. 

I request that the fact sheet describing 
the event sponsored by the class of 1965, 
East Campus, Georgetown University be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RECEPTION SPONSORED BY THE CLAss OF 1965, 

East Campus, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Event: Reception for the Members of the 
88th Congress sponsored by the east campus 
class of 1965, Georgetown University. 

Purpose: (1) To permit students to be- 
come personally acquainted with their Sen- 
ators and Representatives; (2) to allow the 
students to inquire into the various positions 
held by various Congressmen at a given 
time; (3) to allow students to learn first 
hand the problems and issues confronting 
our Government today. 

Date: Sunday, April 7, 1963. 

Arrival time: 2 to3 p.m. 

Reception time: 2 to 5 p.m. 

Arrival place: (1) Healy Building, en- 
trance at 37th and O Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C; (2) student constituent host meets 
Senator or Representative and escorts him 
to meeting place. 

Meeting place: Hall of Nations and Walsh 
Courtyard (in case of rain, the New South 
Dining Hall). 

Physical setup: (1) Conversation groups; 
(2) informal atmosphere; (3) light refresh- 
ments will be served. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J, FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and. earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14, 


Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

ENIGHTS OF LITHUANIA, 
Worcester, Mass., March 25, 1963. 

Hon. DaN IT. FLOOD: Thank you very much 
for your efforts in introducing a bill for the 
formation of a Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, Such a committee would surely give 
our American Lithuanian citizens hope that 
the United States is trying to help by mak- 
ing the Lithuanian case heard before the 
world. These people would support such a 
bill 100 percent. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN ANDRUSKI, + 
Chairman of Lithuanian Affairs. 


Marcu 31, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Allow me to inform you that I 
sent a letter today to Hon. A. W. Srmat, 
Congressman, Fourth District, Connecticut, 
in which I extended my heartiest congratu- 
lations to him for his speech calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In my opinion this committee will serve 
the best interest of the United States and 
the cause of freedom and will help the cap- 
tive Nations, among them the country of my 
ancestors, Ukraine, to regain liberty, equality 
and human dignity. 

Sincerely, 
AUGUSTIN STEFAN. 

STAMFORD, CONN. 


Marcu 23, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Washington, D.C.: 
On behalf of our organization we urge 
you to submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 
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14) to vote by your committee and ask you 
to give it your favorable consideration. Such 
a Committee on Captive Nations is vitally 
important for our Government and the 
American people at large. While Commu- 
nist Russia has been deceitfully champion- 
ing the cause of national liberalization in 
Africa and Asia, we as a Nation, are not do- 
ing much to help the enslaved and captive 
non-Russian nations which constitute a 
veritable weakness of the Soviet totalitarian 
empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would become 
a reservoir of true and unbiased knowledge 
and information on the plight of the captive 
nations, which knowledge will be of vital 
importance to our Government in carrying 
out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman 
Surrk, to give your full and qualified sup- 
port to the Flood resolution in your Rules 
Committee, Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 


Head of Willimantic Branch of Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America. 


LEGION OF ESTONIAN 
LIBERATION, INC., 
CLEVELAND BRANCH, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 24, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FLoon: The House Resolution 14 
as introduced by you and calling for the 
establishment of the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee can be welcomed and deserves speedy 
action in the Rules Committee as well as 
passage in the House. 

Soviet communism has been the greatest 
menace in the world for several decades. 
More and more Americans are concerned 
with this threat and realize that Soviet com- 
munism has only one goal: the complete and 
total domination of all nations by the So- 
viet dictatorship. Millions of Amricans are 
as deeply concerned and anxious to see free- 
dom established among the nations enslaved 
by Communist dictatorship. The establish- 
ment of the Captive Nations Committee will 
strengthen hopes of people behind the Iron 
Curtain and provide the Government of the 
United States a forum for the study of Com- 
munist tactics and existing conditions in the 
occupied countries. 

We support the establishment of this com- 
mittee and would like to see early passage of 
your resolution. Kindly send us a few 
copies of subject resolution. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANDREAS TRAKS, President. 
ARNOLD KREVES, Secretary. 
San Jose, CaLIr., March 27, 1963. 
Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SmiIrH; We urge you 
to submit the Flood resolution (H, Res. 14) 
to vote by your committee and ask you to 
give it your favorable consideration. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would become 
a reservoir of true and unbiased knowledge 
and information on the plight of the captive 
nations, and of vital importance to our 
Government in carrying out its foreign 
policy. 

Please, give your full and unqualified sup- 
port to the Flood resolution in your Rules 
Committee. i : 
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My Country, Right or Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial from the Durham, N.C., 
Morning Herald entitled “My Country, 
Right or Wrong” and a column by Bruce 
Jolly entitled, “JoHnson: People Over 
Party” from the Greensboro, N.C., Rec- 
ord be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

These two articles point up the high 
respect the people of North Carolina 
have for Vice President JOHNSON and in- 
dicate the wide approval his recent 
speech at our Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner was given throughout the State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
Apr. 2, 1963] 
My COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG 


The key theme of Vice President LYNDON 
Jounson’s speech at Saturday's Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner was the priority of the 
Nation. It was a good emphasis to make at 
a partisan gathering. The Vice President 
used it from two aspects, first, to remind 
Democrats that they are Americans first, and 
secondly, to point out that partisanship 
merely for the sake of partisanship can be 
inimical to the national interest and danger- 
ous rather than constructive. 

One target of Mr. Jounson’s thesis is the 
use of the Cuban crisis as a partisan issue, 
What he did not say, of course, was that 
the poor handling of public information 
about Cuba constituted an invitation to the 
opposition to debate the issue, and debate 
encourages partisan treatment. 

A crisis Involving national security, how- 
ever, calls for unified support of the Govern- 
ment. There is still validity for the old 
toast: “My country. May she always be in 
the right. But my country, right or wrong.” 
When the Kennedy administration did face 
up to the reality of danger in Cuba and took 
action, the Nation rallied behind it. The 
subsequent election returns indicate the fu- 
tility of making the Cuban crisis a partisan 
issue. 

To ask national unity behind a Democratic 
administration in a crisis is not asking for a 
cooperation the Democrats did not give a Re- 
publican administration in the crises it 
faced. The Vice President recalled his own 
support, as Democratic leader in the Senate, 
of the Eisenhower administration in the 
critical issues of foreign relations which con- 
fronted it. And it will be remembered that 
there were Democrats who criticized him for 
supporting a Republican administration 
when he could have made its handling of 
crises the basis of opposition. 

In the face of trends to divisiveness, Vice 
President JoHNson’s stress on unity is a 
needed reminder. Although his emphasis 
was on the unity of Americans, he also took 
the opportunity to urge unity within the 
Democratic Party and to attack those who 
would encourage division. This aspect, too, 
was welcome and needed. 

To return to the Johnson emphasis on the 
importance of support of the Government in 
crises, it if not asking support only on prin- 
ciple. In the case of Cuba, United States 
policy is getting results. Support in this 
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respect is justified on the basis of its 
effectiveness. 


[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Record, 
Apr. 2, 1963] 
JOHNSON; PEOPLE Over Party 
(By Bruce Jolly) 
WasHINGTON.—Vice President LYNDON 
JOHNSON last week showed once again that 
political partisanship and statesmanship can 


at the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in Raleigh, the man who was nur- 
tured politically in the Democratic Party and 
who sincerely cannot understand why any- 
one would want to be anything other than 
a Democrat, had this to say: 

“The test of our parties, the test of our 
own partisanship, is not the public show 
we stage politically but the accomplishments 
we make together in serving the people's 
needs.” 

Vice President Jounson believes firmly 
that the progress the Nation has made since 
World War I has come under Democratic 
leadership, while the Republicans, during 
their terms in power, have attempted to re- 
tain the status quo. 

DESERVES SUPPORT 


But he is also convinced that the man who 
assumes the responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency is deserving of bipartisan support 
and as Senate majority leader while Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was in the White House he 
carried out that conviction to a point that 
he was criticized at times by members of 


“his own party. 


The man who came to Washington as a 
congressional secretary during the early 
stages of the F.D.R. era, and who has lived 
and breathed Democratic Party politics since, 
can and does cite chapter and verse of the 
many accomplishments as he sees them to 
this day. 

But this same man, called to Raleigh as 
probably the one party leader best able to 
aid the State party in battling the upsurge 
of Republicanism in North Carolina, chose 
not to be partisan in his prepared text of the 
speech he gave. In part, he said: 

“I realize that it is expected that I should 
use this occasion to make claims of partisan 
success. But that is neither the spirit nor 
the purpose of my remarks tonight. 

“The problems confronting your national 
leadership at this time are not partisan prob- 
lems. There is not a Democratic side or a 
Republican side to the threat of Cuba, to 
the hopes for world peace, or to the urgent 
necessity of domestic tax reform and eco- 
nomic growth. There is only an American 
side, 

DIFFERENT THINGS 

“We need to remember that party does 
not come first, At this particular moment 
in our Nation’s history—and in our destiny 
as leaders of the free world, we must not 
allow ourselves to be persuaded that parti- 
sanship is patriotism.” 

The Vice President said all that matters— 
is what our Government actually is, not what 
the political parties appear to be. 

If it was a strange note for a political 
gathering where p was expected, 
it is not an unusual note for LYNDON JOHN- 
son. Nor does the fact that he came forth 
with a stemwinding political speech after 
he got through his prepared text detract in 
any sense from what he had to say before 
the television cameras, and in the prepared 
speech that the newspapers got in advance. 

If the two Lrnpon JonNsons that the 
partisan gathering saw in Raleigh, appear 
incongruous, it is only because the Vice 
President in a sense is a paradox. He Is the 
admittedly partisan politician who can and 
does rise above partisan politics time and 
again in search of what he sees as the great- 
est good for all the people. 
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The National Farmers Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few years the National 
Farmers Organization has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion pro and 
con. It is a comparatively new organi- 
zation which seeks to raise farm income 
through a carefully organized action on 
the part of farm producers. 

During my recent senatorial cam- 
paign, when asked for my opinion on 
the NFO, I replied that I was sympa- 
thetic with the objectives and philoso- 
phy of this organization. I also said that 
they were not a radical group but were 
bona fide farm producers who have an 
understandable desire to do something 
about the unfortunate position of agri- 
culture today. I expressed the view that 
the NFO is performing a most valuable 
function in focusing the attention of 
the country on the plight of hundreds 
of thousands of our farm families. 

After I had publicly expressed these 
views, I was very severely criticized by 
a number of sources. Many people wrote 
or telephoned their disapproval, in some 
Cases informing me that they had in- 
tended to vote for me but could not do 
so in view of the views I had expressed 
in sympathy to the NFO. 

Mr. President, I have no regrets for 
my past expressions relative to the NFO 
and I continue to feel that this organi- 
zation performs a most valuable service. 
I do not consider myself an expert on 
agricultural organization, and I have 
never tried to pass judgment on the 
question of whether or not the methods 
used by the NFO will accomplish the 
Purposes that the organization has in 
mind. Only time can answer that ques- 
tion. But I do believe that the serious 
minded and able men who lead the NFO, 
both in my State, and across the Mid- 
west, deserve the considered attention 
of all of us who are trying to find a 
Solution to the unfair income situation 
which now confronts the American 
farmer. 

Recently, a letter written by Mr. John 
Oster, of Ethan, S. Dak., appeared in the 
April 6 issue of the Mitchell, S. Dak., 
Daily Republic. I think it states the 
NFO case very well, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ‘ 

» Learn AsouT NFO 
To the EDITOR: 

In the past few weeks there have been 
several NFO organizational meetings held in 
Davison and surrounding counties. We have 
had good attendance at these meetings but 
none of them have had near the attendance 
that they should. 

In the past few weeks I have talked to 
a lot of farmers and have found that when 
they learn the truth about this organiza- 
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tion its policies and understand it they 
are eager to join it. 

Almost every farmer agrees that we do 
have a serious problem in agriculture, but 
what are we going to do about it. Some 
say NFO is not the answer, but these in- 
dividuals have not gone to the trouble to 
attend a meeting, but rather have gathered 
their information from hearsay propaganda 
and misunderstanding. 

I sincerely feel that every farmer owes 
it to himself, his family, community, and his 
country, to attend at least one or more of 
these meetings and learn what this program 
has to offer. An organization that is grow- 
ing as fast as NFO ts not to be laughed at 
or talked about in small groups of unin- 
formed people, where the facts about the 
organization get farther and farther from 
the truth. 

Propaganda has been spread by groups 
and individuals who have fear of the farmer 
organizing and these groups and individuals 
spend a lot of money to keep the farmers 
divided because they know as we in NFO 
know that in unity there is strength. 

I have yet to talk to a farmer who is 
satisfied with the present-day prices he re- 
ceives for his production in comparison to the 
prices he has to pay for equipment, repairs, 
and many other items he needs in the op- 
eration of a farm. 

We are the only business in the country 
that buys retail, sells wholesale, pays the 
freight both ways and still expect to make 
a living let alone a profit. 

We are the only business in the country 
that has a product to sell and must take 
it to the market and say what will you give 
me. Everything we buy has a price tag 
on it and the American way is that a manu- 
facturer of an item usually puts the price 
on it but in agriculture it is a complete 
reverse. 

I think it is high time that we not only 
as Americans but as American farmers stand 
up and be counted. 

JOHN OSTER. 

ETHAN, S. DAK, 


Tax Cut and Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, let us face 
it. J.F.K.’s program for tax cut and 
deficit spending to avoid a business 
slump is nothing less than an admission 
of bankruptcy. 

After 2 years in the White House he 
says that we can no longer pay our way 
and keep the economy rolling. Since the 
taxing end of the tax-and-spend phi- 
losophy has become politically unpopu- 
lar, his plan obviously is to write off the 
debt through inflation—just about 10 
percent the first year. 

Here we are in peacetime, a creditor 
nation, with gross national product at its 
historical peak, with more people em- 
ployed at higher wages than ever before 
anywhere, and now he tells us that we 
can no longer pay our way, and he wants 
to start the printing presses. 

If the country is not insolvent, then 
where is the bankruptcy, except in the 
minds of the inexperienced idea men in 
the White House? 
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Seventeenth District Peace Corps Volun- 
teer Honored by People of Magarao, 
the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always been proud of my con- 
gressional district and the fine people I 
represent. I was, therefore, especially 
pleased to learn that one of my younger 
constituents, Barbara A. Bassett, was one 
of four Peace Corps volunteers honored 
by the municipal government and people 
of Magarao, the Philippines, for her serv~ 
ices rendered as a volunteer. 

At this time I would like to insert a 
copy of the resolution passed by the mu- 
nicipal council expressing their appre- 
ciation and I would also like to publicly 
commend Barbara and the other Peace 
Corps members for the fine work they 
are doing to improve the unders 
and relations between our country and 
these foreign lands: 

RESOLUTION 8 
A resolution of appreciation by the municipal 
government of Ma in behalf of its 
constituents to the invaluable services 
rendered by the U.S. Peace Corps volun- 
teers; namely, Mesdames Barbara Bassett, 

Karen Cole, Pat Nash, with special ac- 

knowledgment to Madam Brenda Brown 

Whereas the people of Magarao, through 
its duly constituted authorities, owe lasting 
debts of gratitude to the U.S, Peace 
volunteers assigned in this municipality for 
rendering invaluable assistance in reawaken- 
ing the interest and enthusiasm on litera- 
ture and other media of acquiring sufficient 
information and knowledge about man, his 
neighbors and the whole world in which he 
lives; 

Whereas in their sincere desire to enlist 
the cooperation of the community in their 
educational program, they had shown ad- 
mirable traits and dedication to service 
which propelled the latent civic minds to 
embrace their guidance; 4 

Whereas believing that during summer 
days, plenty of children both of school and 
non-school-age spend their vacation listless- 
ly, these dedicated volunteers organized a 
free summer day camp which terminated 
successfully with bright hopes and promise; 

Whereas convinced that the community 
needs a suitable place to secure good reading 
materials to enrich their literacy growth, 
these Peace Corps volunteers through the 
initiative and guidance of Miss Brenda 
Brown, solicited books and literature from 
friends and countless civic organizations in 
the United States to establish a community 
library; 

Whereas we cannot overlook nor over em- 
phasize the solicitous efforts which Miss 
Brenda Brown's mother in the United States 
has done to make the library project a 
worthwhile reality by collecting 4,000 vol- 
umes of books; 

Whereas the exalted civic spirit which Mrs. 
Elizabeth Durham (mother of Miss Brown) 
of 3417 Springdale Avenue, to the invaluable 
benefits of our people deserves the highest 
degree of gratitude; 

Whereas considering the above stated 
facts, the municipal council wishes to ex- 
press to the U.S. Peace Corps volunteers, 
namely, Mesdames Barbara Bassett, Karen 


Cole, Pat Nash, and Brenda Brown, their 
deepest appreciation, gratitude, and ac- 


knowledgement for their invaluable services: 
Now, therefore, on motion by Councilor 
Gregorio Follosco, properly seconded by Vice 
Mayor Francisco Binondo: Be it 

Resolved, as it is hereby resolved, That the 
highly meritorious accomplishment of the 
Peace Corps yolunteers has earned for them 
and their country the respect and admira- 
tion of those whom they have served and 
associated with, and has brought honor, 
glory, and prestige, not only to themselves 
but also to the United States of America. 
Likewise, it is equally elating on our part to 
extend the same thought of acknowledge- 
ment to the countless donors that immensely 
contributed to the task of realizing the Peace 
Corps volunteers community projects of liy- 
ing reality; 

Resolved further, That on behalf of the 
municipal council and the people of Ma- 
we wish to express to them our pro- 
foundest and sincerest best wishes in their 
chosen endeavors with the assurance that 
what they left as lofty legacies of their 
praiseworthy efforts shall remain permanent 
muniments in our community; 

Resolved finally, That copies of this reso- 
lution be furnished to Mesdames Barbara 
Bassett, Karen Cole, Pat Nash, and Brenda 
Brown, Peace Corps volunteers, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Durham, Miss Brown's mother, Mr. 
Charles Dey, regional staff member, Peace 
Corps, Dr, Laurence Fuchs, director, Peace 
Corps Philippine project, Mr. Sargent 
Shriver, Director, Peace Corps, United States 
of America, His Excellency John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States of America, 
and to all donors for their information and 
record. 


Unanimously carried. 
I hereby certify to the correctness of the 
above-quoted resolution. 
Evertsto E. SAMANTE, 
Municipal Secretary. 
Attest: 
SIMEON BARRAMEDA, 
Municipal Mayor. 


Operation Amigo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON ` 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
San Diego, Calif., Point Loma High 
School has completed a most successful 
and exciting international project 
termed “Operation Amigo.” Twenty- 
five Mexican students and a chaperone 
were flown in from Mexico City to San 
Diego at the expense of the Copley Press. 
The Copley Press also financed bus trips 
around the city to various points of 
interest and on to Disneyland. 

Twenty-six parents took Amigos in 
their homes for 16 days. Many organ- 
izations around our city hosted events 
for these wonderful boys and girls, ages 
15 to 18; U.S. Naval Amphibious Base, 
the US. Marine Recruit Depot, the 
Mission Yacht Club, General Dynamics/ 
Astronautics—manufacturers of the 
Atlas Missile—Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, the San Diego Zoo, the 
Star of India—the last iron sailing vessel 
afloat on the west coast—and other 
public and private schools. 
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My reason for inserting a report of this 
project in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
concerns the subtle values, the happen- 
ings that one could not read in the paper. 
For example, one of the girls has a sister 
attending the University of Moscow on a 
complete scholarship—portal to portal; 
two more are declared atheists—first 
step toward communism; the Mexican 
students had a picture of Americans as 
doing things only for the material ben- 
efits and they felt that American schools 
taught only frills and were for fun. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
include as a portion of my remarks the 
following report: 

OPERATION AMIGO 


Marc 26, 1963. 
To: Dr. Ralph Dailard 
From: Donaid W. Giddings 
Subject: Evaluation of Operation Amigo 

May I express the appreciation of the fac- 
ulty, students and parents to you and the 
board of education for allowing us to share 
in this thrilling project. May I also state 
that Point Loma High realized that this was 
not a one-school affair; we considered our- 
selves to be representing the San Diego 
Unified School District. 

The visiting students and their chaperone, 
Mrs. Comacho de Campo, visited Clairemont 
High, San Diego High, Collier Junior High, 
Dana Junior High, Loma Portal Elementary 
and Silvergate Elementary Schools of our 
district. University of San Diego, University 
High School, and Warren Walker School were 
visited also. More important, the students, 
in addition to being with families of 
business occupations, also lived with a Judge 
in the municipal court, principals of second- 
ary schools (Clairemont and Memorial), and 
teachers in Point Loma High School. 

The visit of the Amigos is likened to a 
drop of a pebble into a pool of water; the 26 
visitors will spread their impressions of San 
Diego and the United States to 26 times that 
number of persons. 

Before listing the values of the program, 
may I stress the importance of Mr. Hugh 
Dale to the success of the program. Mr. 
Dale, an lith grade counselor, intergrade 
counselor and teacher of Spanish and French, 
was the coordinator for Point Loma High 
School. His unselfish giving of himself; his 
diplomacy and tact when dealing with many 
persons; his calm under stress and strain of 
schedule problems; his strength when bom- 
barded by invitations for the Amigos from 
well- persons and organizations, and 
his ability to include most of our faculty in 
one way or another, were most important to 
the success of the . 

I would like to list some of the benefits 
of Operation Amigo. Your attention is 
called to the fact that many of the benefits 

this type of project are subtle and oc- 
cur incidentally. 

1. Our aural-lingual method of teaching 
foreign language proved its value in contrast 
to the traditional read, repeat, write method. 
Our second-fifth year students were able to 
converse immediately with the Amigos. 

2. The widespread intermingling of fam- 
illes and individuals was quite important; 
this not only gave host families an oppor- 
tunity to relax, but also the host students 
had an opportunity to catch up on school- 


3. The obvious respect the Amigos de- 
veloped for our educational philosophy; they 
had a preconceived idea that our students 
engaged in frill courses. The proof of the 
pudding was when the students who are 
presently enrolled in freshman classes at the 
University of Mexico thanked our faculty 
members for helping them keep up while 
away from school. 

4. Mrs. Campo was greatly impressed with 
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the fluency of our language teachers. The 
emphasis our teachers place on conducting 
classroom instruction in the foreign lan- 
guage resulted in fluency of interchange that 
amazed her. A number of non-Spanish lan- 
guage teachers also complimented our visi- 
tors by speaking with them in Spanish. 
Needless to say, my pride in our faculty 18 
even greater than it was. 

5. Classroom discussions which were skill- 
fully managed by faculty members who had 
Amigos as members of their classes or as 
guests, offered an opportunity for an ex- 
change of cultural, political and educational 
philosophies. 

6. The unselfish participation of parents, 
students and faculty in Operation Amigo 
was most gratifying. Innumerable persons 
have told me that nothing ever excited a 
community and gave it a oneness as did the 
spirit of this program. 

7. The opportunity to visit with these 
fine young Latin Americans has convinced 
me that the Communist threat is certainly 
a serious one. Two or three of these young- 
sters were atheists (first step) and one of 
the Amigos’ sister is attending the Uni- 
versity of Moscow as a guest of the Russian 
Government. I might add that my atten- 
tion was comcentrated on these students 
during the last few days, and especially at 
the farewell, and it is sincerely my feeling 
that these particular youngsters indicated 
by their attitudes that they had been pro- 
foundly affected by their visit with norte- 
americanos. 

8. The Copley Press is to be commended 
for the tremendous good will brought about 
by this project. Mr. Chipp, the gentleman 
who supervised the program for the news- 
papers, was considerate, understanding and 
most circumspect. The reporters were never 
resented by members of the faculty because 
the men were aware of our educational ob- 
ligations and went out of their way to 
cooperate. Mr. Matson, of the photography 
(movie) unit, seemed to have his men every- 
where, but never seemed to be in the way. 
At no time were any of the Copley Press 
people insistent to. the point of disturbing 
the school routine. 

9. We know that the attitude of the Latin 
Americans toward us has been modified; we 
feel we have made 26 lifelong friends. We 
know that the norteamericano attitude 
toward our neighbors to the south has been 
modified. The insistence of the Amigos that 
our students visit them and the definite 
offering of homes for their stay is most grati- 
fying and sincere. 

A final note: the many, many persons in 
our community who volunteered to partic- 
ipate in the Amigo programs and who of- 
fered their facilities for use shall always 
be remembered. These people helped to 
dispel the concept of the Latin Americans 
that North Americans do only those things 
which bring material rewards. The state- 
ment made by an Amigo to Mrs. Campo, 
“The people are doing these things because 
they like us and want to be friendly,” re- 
vealed a change in attitude toward North 
Americans. bd 


Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr, SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in our con- 
sideration today of the bill to repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, section 4 of 
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the act of July 6, 1939, and the act of 
July 31, 1946, a lot has been said about 
our balance-of-payments problem in this 
country. 

This is a rather vague subject to a lot 
of people, and it would be helpful if the 
meton could be more thoroughly clari- 

ed. 

The National Observer of March 18, 
1963, contained a column entitled 
“Dollars and Gold: The Factors in Bal- 
ance of Payments.” I found this column 
to be a clear and informative statement 
of several aspects of our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem in the United States, and 
Would like to recommend it to the House 
of Representatives and to the public as 
a concise, point-by-point explanation of 
the economic problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be included with my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the National Observer, Mar. 18, 1963] 
DOLLARS AND GOLD: THE FACTORS IN BALANCE 
or PAYMENTS 

The term “balance of payments” comes up 
in discussions on tax cuts, foreign aid, U.S. 
trade with the Common Market, military de- 
fense, and many other matters. Here, in 
Question and answer form, is an explana- 
tion of the balance-of-payments problem 
and why American economists are worried 
about it. . 

Question. What is mean by balance of pay- 
ments? 

Answer. It is an accounting of a country's 
financial dealings with the rest of the world 
during a specified period, usually a year. It 
shows the relationship between the total 
dutdow of payments made to other coun- 
2 and the total receipts from other coun- 

ës; 

Question. What do payments by the 
United States consist of? 

Answer, They include the money other 
countries get through selling their goods in 
American markets, Government loans and 
grants to foreign countries, military spend- 
ing overseas, spending by American tourists 
abroad, and other sources. 

Question. What do receipts consist of? 

Answer. Receipts include money received 
for American goods sold abroad, income re- 
ceived from American investments overseas, 
expenditures of foreign tourists in the 
United States, and repayment of loans by 
foreign businessmen or foreign governments. 

Question. How does the United States now 
Stand on its balance of payments? 

Answer. The United States has been run- 
ning a deficit in its balance of payments 
(that is, payments exceed recetpts) every 
year since 1951, except 1957. The deficit 
last year was $2.2 billion. 

Question. How did this compare with 
Previous years? 

Answer. It was slightly better than in 1961, 
When the deficit was $24 billion. From 
1958-60, the yearly deficit was higher, total- 
ing $11.3 billion during those 3 years. 

Question, Why does the United States 
have such a large deficit? 

Answer. In recent years, the deficit has 
been caused by heavy military spending 
Oversens, foreign ald programs, oversea in- 
vestments by American businessmen, and 
Short-term capital investments abroad. In 
international trade, the United States an- 
Dually exports more goods than it imports. 
b. 1962, exports exceeded imports by 84.4 

ilion. But the other expenditures brought 
about the deficit. 

Question. What is short-term capital? 

Answer, Short-term capital called hot 
Money, is capital exported for quick profit 
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in response to such enticements as fast 
rising stock markets or high interest rates. 
If a stock market boom tapers off or the 
"interest rates fall, the short-term capital may 
return to the United States or to wherever 
investment opportunities look the most 
glamorous. 

Question, What happens to American dol- 
lars when the United States has an adverse 
balance of payments? 

Answer. When the United States is run- 
ning a deficit in its balance of payments, 
more dollars have left the country than come 
into it. Foreign countries, particularly their 
central banks, can either hold the dollars 
or convert them into gold at the U.S. Treas- 


ury. 

Question, What's a dollar worth In gold? 

Answer. The Treasury buys and sells gold 
at the rate of $35 an ounce. By law, how- 
ever, Americans cannot keep gold except for 
specified uses. 

Question, What have foreign banks been 
doing with the dollars they accumulate be- 
cause of the US. balance-of-payments 
deficit? 

Answer. Since 1958, foreign banks have 
been converting much of their dollars stores 
into gold. 

Question. Why have these banks been 
taking gold? 

Answer, Fear of inflation is one reason. 
Inflation in the United States would lower 
the purchasing power of dollars held by the 
foreign banks. Gold is considered the ulti- 
mate means of settling transactions. 

Question, But isn’t the dollar as good as 
gold? 

Answer, Not quite. Like all paper cur- 
reneles, it is vulnerable to inflation. Still, 
it's considered one of the strongest curren- 
cies in the world and is often used as a sub- 
stitute for gold in international trans- 
actions. 

Question. Is the United States losing much 
of its gold? 

Answer. Yes. In 1946, the U.S. gold stock 
was $24.6 billion. Today it’s down to $15.9 
billion. If all foreign banks demanded gold 
for their dollars, the United States wouldn’t 
have enough gold to exchange for their 
dollars. 

Question. Is the steady drainage of Ameri- 
can gold a serious problem? 

Answer. Yes, if it continues until all our 
gold is gone. With the dollar no longer 
supported by gold, confidence in the sta- 
bility and value of the dollar might decline, 
both in this country and abroad. Fearing a 
decline in the real value of a dollar, pro- 
ducers of goods and services—both at home 
and abroad—might demand more dollars to 
make up for the loss. Higher prices, higher 
wages, and possibly runaway inflation, would 
result. 

Question. Are foreign banks likely to trade 
all their dollars for gold? 

Answer. Probably not, since the compli- 
cations that would result would harm the 
economies of their countries. But if a run 
on American gold starts, such as the runs 
on banks during depression times, the for- 
eign banks might decide the lesser of two 
evils would be to convert thelr dollar hold- 
ings Into gold. 


An Appeal to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include as a portion of my re- 
marks the following article which ap- 
peared in the March 18 issue of Missiles 
and Rockets magazine: 

AN APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 


“We are in a strategic space race with the 
Russians and we have been losing. The first 
manmade satellite to orbit the earth was 
named Sputnik. The first living creature in 
space was Laika. The first rocket to the 
moon carried a Red flag. The first photo- 
graph of the far side of the moon was made 
with a Soviet camera. 

“Control of space will be decided im the 
next decade. If the Soviets control space 
they can control earth, as in past centuries 
the Nation that controlled the seas domi- 
nated the continents. This does not mean 
that the United States desires more rights in 
space than any other nation. But we cannot 
run second in this vital race. To insure 
peace and freedom, we must be first. 

“The target dates for a manned space plat- 
form, US. citizen on the moon, nuclear 
power for space exploration, and a true 
manned spaceship should be elastic. All 
these things and more we should accomplish 
as swiftly as possible. This is the new age 
of exploration; space is our great New 
Frontier.” 

The words above were not written by the 
editor of Missiles and Rockets. They were 
written by President of the United States 
John F. Kennedy. They appeared in an ar- 
ticle wrote for hte October 10, 1960, issue 
of Missiles and Rockets, less than a month 
before his election. 

We appeal to the President to carefully 
consider once again what he said at that 
time: 

“If the Soviets control space, they can con- 
trol earth.” 

Mr, Kennedy's article was written in re- 
sponse to a nine-point proposal by this 
magazine for an effective national defense 
and space policy. These points included rec- 
ognition that “space for peaceful purposes" 
is possible only if “freedom of space“ is in- 
sured by giving the U.S. military a predomi- 
nant role in developing and carrying out the 
projects necessary to guarantee freedom of 
space. 

This is what Mr. Kennedy said in his re- 
sponse: 

“The space and defense proposals of mis- 
siles and rockets parallel, although in some- 
what more detail, those of the Democratic 
Party platform. They are in line with my 
own thinking; our goals are identical.” 

We must ask, Mr. President, what has hap- 
pened to your thinking? Why are our goals, 
in a little more than 2 years, now so far 
apart? 

In agreeing to our proposal for an effective 
US, military space program, you called it “an 
umbrella under which we can explore and 
develop space for the benefit of all mankind.” 

There is no such umbrella, Mr. President, 
and the events of the past 2 months have 
made it exceedingly clear that there is no 
prospect of one. 

The course upon which you are embarked is 
endangering the future security of the 
United States as no other President has done. 
We do not make this charge lightly. There 
are serious reasons for making it at this 
time. 

Foremost is the fact that the Russians 
themselves have taken your words of October 
1960 at their face value. Marshal Vasiliy 
Danilovich Sokolovskiy, First Deputy Min- 
ister of the Soviet Armed Forces, recently has 
published what an Air Force official calls the 
first comprehensive treatment of Soviet doc- 
trine and strategy since. 1926, a book entitled 
“Military Strategy.” 

In that book, Marshal Sokolovskiy cites 
your statement of October 1960 in Missiles 
and Rockets that the country which controls 
space can control the earth. He says the 
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Soviet Union cannot disregard what he 
Calls U.S. plans to use space exploration for 
military purposes. 
Sokolovskiy states that the Soviet Union 
cannot allow the United States to become 
r in this field in any way. He says 
the Soviet Union must oppose the United 
States with “more effective means and meth- 
ods by the use of space for defensive pur- 


The implication is plain that the Soviet 
Union is embarked on a military space pro- 
gram. 

What, meanwhile, is the status of the US. 
military space program which the Russians 
are using as an excuse for embarking on 
military space projects of their own? 

The exclusive reports in this magazine that 
the Dyna-Soar (X-20) project was to be 
given the ax now has been confirmed. No 
less an authority than your Secretary of De- 
fense made that clear in his statement to 
Congress on : “It will cost to com- 
plete, in total, including funds spent to date, 
something in the order of $800 million to $1 
billion. The question is, do we meet a Savers 
ill-defined military requirement by 
ing down that track, or do we meet it better 
by modifying Gemini in some joint project 
with NASA? * * * I think we can cut back 
very substantially while better meeting both 
of our requirements, and that is our objec- 
tive.” 

The Rover program for development of a 
nuclear rocket for space, which you said in 
October 1960, should be accomplished as 
swiftly as possible, has slipped 14 to 16 
months behind schedule. 

The Midas program, for development of an 
early-warning satellite system, has been cut 
back to a study effort, 

Saint, the program to develop a capability 
for inspecting possibly hostile satellites, has 
been cut back in favor of a more distant goal. 

Blue Gemini, the Air Force program for 
developing its own space flight capabilities, 
has been abandoned in favor of the joint 
project with NASA. 

Where, Mr. President, is the effective and 
predominant military space program which 
you agreed is so vital to our national secur- 
ity? It does not exist—and current develop- 
ments are pushing any prospect of its im- 
plementation into the far distant future. 

We charge you with neglect of our national 
security in your own words, Mr. President: 
“If the Soviet control space, they can control 
earth.” 


A Proper Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the mil- 
lions of words that have been spoken 
about the Cuban problem attest to the 
complexity of that problem. One of the 
latest aspects of this problem is that of 
refugee attacks on Russian shipping and 
Cuban shore installations. 

It is imperative that we remember, in 
considering that problem, that this coun- 
try has commitments all over the globe 
and the responsibility of pursuing a 
policy that will insure long range suc- 
cess. On the other hand the Cuban 
refugees have but one concern—to re- 
turn to Cuba. It is understandable that 
they will do almost anything to attain 
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that end but it should be equally under- 
standable that we cannot permit them to 
change the course of our foreign policy. 

Mr. President, the problem of refugee 
attacks on shipping was very intelligently 
discussed in an editorial in the April 2 
edition of the Casper Tribune and I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PROPER ACTION 

The Washington Government's crackdown 
on hit-and-run raids on Cuba has brought 
sharp criticism, and in some cases defiance, 
fram Cuban exiles in this country, perhaps 
not wholly without cause. 

The administration has been reckless in 
what amount to promises that Castroism will 
be overthrown and freedom restored to Cuba. 
The exiles ask how freedom can be regained 
unless they are allowed to fight for it. 

But it seems to us the administration has 
no choice to ending commando raids staged 
in this country, and that it properly can ask 
the British to do the same so far as concerns 
British territory. 

The Cubans came to the United States as 
refugees seeking asylum, which was granted 
freely and at considerable cost to Florida, be- 
cause most of them are without means. For 
them to use U.S. territory to prepare mili- 
tary actions against Cuba is an abuse of 
privilege, and to all practical purposes alines 
the United States with this military effort. 

Actually the hit-and-run raids are merely 
acts of harassment, and more often than not 
directed to indiscriminate destruction. 

The shelling, on two occasions, of Soviet 
commercial vessels serves no military pur- 
pose, and might lead to a tightening of the 
Soviet hold on the Castro regime and the is- 
land, when the purpose of the United States 
is to secure complete withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. 

In its propaganda harangue, Moscow points 
a finger at the United States as an imperial- 
ist aggressor bent on taking over Cuba. If 
any action of Washington tends to give color 
to charges of interventionist intention, it 
will bring quick repercussions from the So- 
viet Union that might lead up to acts of war. 

In such case, events could move swiftly. 

It is easy to sympathize with the plight of 
Cuba, and it is desirable that a means be 
found whereby the Cuban people can win 
back their freedom. But the means must 
have the virtue of practicality. 

By all accounts, there is no great restive- 
ness among the Cuban people themselves, a 
prime requirement for successful revolution., 


An Answer to an Invitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
received the following note and enclo- 
sure from a good friend and constituent 
of mine. 

The “answer to an invitation“ is so 
well written, and expresses the thoughts 
of so many of the people of my district, 
that I felt it merited a place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


April 10 


CHEsTER, N.Y., 
April 8. 1963. 

Dear Mrs. ST, GEORGE: I thought that you 
might be interested in my reply to an in- 
vitation to visit behind the Iron Curtain 
with an official government blessing. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR E, Prosser. 
APRIL 6, 1963. 
Mr. RICHARÐ AMMON, 
Mr. HARLO P. BEALS, 
Goodwill People-to-People Travel Program. 

GENTLEMEN: I want to thank you for your 
letters of recent date. I am very much 
pleased that you thought of me when con- 
sidering selection of people who might be an 
asset to this mission. I have the $1,497; I 
have spent 38 years producing eggs; I am 
semiretired so I have the time; I have at- 
tended four world poultry congresses showing 
that I enjoy travel. But I must decline. 

My main reason for declining is that I 
do not share Harlo Beals’ feeling that farm- 
ing the U.S. way is an example of freedom 
of democracy. There was a time that this 
was so but I am sure Karl Marx is resting 
a lot more comfortably in his grave than 
Thomas Jefferson is as they review which 
direction the United States is heading. 
You gentlemen are familiar with the bil- 
lions of tax dollars which have been and 
are still being poured into worthless farm 
programs so I will not bore you with the de- 
tails. I have not forgotten that you, Dick, 
with GLF aid, helped me in the presenta- 
tion of a paper on this subject that I read 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee on May 
24, 1961, and I am truly grateful for that 
help. I believe that I would not be capable 
of helping to improve relations and under- 
standing between people” which you mention 
in your letter. In fact, I would be very 
much embarrassed if any person in Hungary 
asked where we were when the Soviets 
slaughtered these free people. I can hardly 
believe that the funloving Hungarians 
whom the travel folder says we will see 
at play will be the true representatives of 
these murdered patriots. I also doubt that 
the Government officials’ briefing at the air- 
port prior to flight would make me a pro- 
ponent of its socialistic policies. The lib- 
erais have been trying to indoctrinate me for 
years with no success. 

I think this mission has possibilities: it 
should be headed by Orville Freeman and 
made up of some of my brother poultrymen 
who subscribe to his socialistic ideas. They 
could see the finished product of their phl- 
losophy. Of course they would see only the 
showcases and not the slave camps of Si- 
beria. Possibly then they might realize that 
the only difference between socialism and 
communism is the firing squad. 

I just learned-as I finished this letter that 
my son, Robert, is going to make the trip. 
He also is a conservative. It may help bol- 
ster his convictions if they show real con- 
ditions and not just show cases for tourists. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR E. PROSSER. 


Need for Less Profile and More Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker 
and fellow Members of Congress, what 


1968 


the United States needs from the White 
House is less profile and more courage. 

One trouble with the profile is that it 
is looking, not forward to the challenge 
of the hour but off to one side or the 
other to see whether or not Khrushchev 
or any other latter-day dictators are 
Smiling or frowning. We dare not offend 
them, you know. 

This need for courage has been a con- 
tinuing one during the past 2 years, one 
that has, with the President's latest 
Policy on Cuba, grown to alarming pro- 
Portions, David Lawrence, writing in 
the current issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, describes this policy as the new 
“Neutralism.” And only yesterday Drew 
Pearson wrote: 

The policy includes not only a sharp warn- 
ing to Cuban exile leaders that they will be 
prosecuted if they try any more hit-and-run 
raids, but also tacit acquiescence to some 
Russian remaining in Cuba. 
Behind all this is an undeclared Government 


decision not to upset the status quo in 
Cuba. 


Today's papers are carrying the news 
that José Miro Cardona, Cuban exile 
leader, has resigned as president of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council in protest 
against this new policy on Cuba. I do 
not think any of us can know the extent 
of bewilderment and discouragement the 
Cuban exiles feel as a very real effect 
of the policy. 

To see the United States in the role of 
a neutralist nation, as Mr. Lawrence has 
described it, has jolted me, His column, 
ee New Neutralism,“ follows; please 
Tead it. 


From U.S, News & World Report, Apr. 15, 
1963] 


Tue New “NEgUTRALISM” 
(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe we ought to apologize for any past 
expressions implying disagreement with the 
“Neutralism” of various governments in Asia 
and Africa. 

Maybe we should forget all that our spokes- 
men have said heretofore in support of the 
right of peoples anywhere to seek by revolu- 
tion to free themselves from the yoke of au- 
tocratic rulers. 

Maybe we should explain that it is con- 
sidered expedient now not to offend Khrush- 
Chey, though he strives through interna- 
tlonal communism to dominate the world. 

Maybe all democracies are expected now 
to remain neutral and to restrain Cubans 
from returning to their homeland to fight 
for the freedom of their countrymen. 

Maybe we should erase from history books 
the chapters on the American Revolution 
wherein our forefathers pledged “our lives, 
Our fortunes, and our sacred honor” to gain 
independence from tyranny. 

For what else does it mean when the Presi- 
dent of the United States orders exiled Cu- 
bans to be arrested and imprisoned if they 
take any steps while inside this country to 
help organize military expeditions of their 
Own people to go back to rescue their fellow 
citizens? ‘ 

Mr. Kennedy said to his news conference 
the other day that such raids are “‘ineffec- 
tive“ and could cause international compli- 
cations for us. There are even hints that 
the great Government of the United States is 
Afraid to hurt the feelings of Khrushchev 
and thus give him an excuse either to halt 
the withdrawal of the remainder of the So- 
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viet Army now stationed in Cuba or even to 
send in additional forces. 

But since when is the policy of the United 
States based on fear of a tyrant instead of 
on fundamental principles of international 
Justice? 

The President can call the raids “ineffec- 
tive“ and they might indeed fall for the time 
being. But, realistically, they symbolize the 
spirit of reyolution—the sacrifices that pa- 
triots are ready to make for their country’s 
freedom. 

Why are we being commanded to stay 
neutral when human liberty is at stake 
and brave men are willing to die for such a 
cause? Is this the time for us to appear 
before all the world as having intervened 
to protect Castro and the Soviet army in 
Cuba? 

Why does the President invoke neutrality 
laws against the expeditions of patriotic Cu- 
bans? Didn't the Soviet Government send 
in an army of 22,000 troops and technicians 
and erect missile bases almed at our coast- 
lind from an island 90 miles away? What 
kind of neutrality has Khrushchev ob- 
served? 

Why do we tear to shreds the historic Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which for nearly 140 years 
has been a cardinal policy of the United 
States? 

President Monroe announced to the world 
in 1823 that we would not let European pow- 
ers “extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere” or control any government 
except in colonies they already possessed. 
But today we allow the Soviet system to es- 
tablish and maintain itself in Cuba by the 
dominance of military force. We set an 
example for the nations of the world, in- 
cluding the Latin American countries. We 
tell them, in effect, they must not permit 
their territory or their resources to be used 
to aid the revolutionary movement in Cuba. 

This is “neutralism” with a vengeance. 

This is alinement on the side of the cruel 
dictators. 

This is official indifference to the cause of 
freedom, 

What shall we say now to the captive peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe? Shall we squelch all 
the organizations inside countries where ref- 
uge is given to exile governments and where 
bands of patriots send word constantly by 
radio and otherwise to their countrymen 
that the free world hasn't forgotten them? 

The President’s action in depriving exiled 
Cubans of the opportunity to deliver their 
own people from human bondage has sent a 
chill of dismay through the hearts of free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. 

The view is expressed, moreover, inside 

official Washington that we must not annoy 
Khrushchey. In other words, supposedly to 
avold a big war, we must appease the Hit- 
lers of our day. 
But sad experience telis us that this is 
the very way wars are brought on. Dic- 
tators misconstrue pacifism for cowardice. 
They then take chances and intensify their 
acts of aggression. As Winston Churchill 
wrote after World War H: 

“Still, if you will not fight for the right 
when you can easily win without blood- 
shed; if you will not fight when your vic- 
tory will be sure and not too costly; you 
may come to the moment when you will 
have to fight with all the odds against you 
and only a precarious chance for survival. 

“There may even be a worse casé. You 
may have to fight when there is no hope 
of victory, because it is better to perish than 
live as slaves.” 

The new “neutralism” is a most danger- 
ous development in our foreign policy. It 
couid ultimately plunge us into the big war 
nobody wants. 
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Drying Up the Sea of Red Ink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


< OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the following editorial from the National 
Association of Investment Clubs Bulle- 
tin, as reprinted in the Manchester 
Union Leader on March 29: 

DRYING UP THE SEA or RED INK 


Tax reductions and reforms are very much 
in the public eye. Tax reductions are 
strongly supported by practical people while 
the reforms seem to be the darlings of the 
Socialist thinkers. 

Eventually a tax law will emerge. It will 
not be the answer, however, to the ailments 
of the United States. Our body politic is 
adrift on a red ink sea. This manmade sea 
is growing into its fourth decade of life. 

The probabilities are that budget deficits 
will result in a showdown for the United 
States before the 1970's are reached. The 
disciplined economies of the European Com- 
mon Market and Japan have attained power 
on the basis of fiscal soundness. They will 
be considerate only to a point, 

France had to embrace Strong Man de 
Gaulle to rescue the nation from its politi- 
cians. France also, a few years ago, was 
adrift on red ink. 

With the rise of De Gaulle and the failure 


entangle themselves from Socialist concepts 
and programs. They recognize that budget 
deficits can mean only economic chaos in the 
long run. They know that budget deficits, 
hopeless inflations, are the principal instru- 
ments for socialist parties of all varieties to 
gain more power. A liberal does not like 
political dictatorship, which usually is nec- 
essary to make socialism work even moder- 
ately well. 

The liberal-Socialist split has been crop- 
ping out all over the world and has pene- 
trated as far as State governments in the 
United States. This split offers an opportu- 
nity to do something about eliminating 
budget deficits and restoring the economic 
self-discipline that will again bring the Unit- 
ed States to full economic 5 

Is it not time to reform the politicians, as 
they have reformed us, and return to respon- 
sible government? Business and labor have 
each gone through reform periods. 

The 22d amendment to the Constitution, 
which limts the term of President to two, 
could be implemented by an amendment 
denying for one term the right of any elected 
Federal official to run for reelection if the 
Government of the United States operated 
at a cumulative deficit in the administrative 
budget during his years in office. This stand- 
ard would not apply to terms of office in 
which the Nation was engaged in a declared 
war. 

For example, a Congressman could run for 
office only if a cumulative surplus in the 
administrative budget had been realized for 
the 2 years ending June 30 prior to the No- 
vember election. The President and Vice 
President could run only if there is a surplus 
for the 4 years of their terms. The Senators, 
on the other hand, would earn reelection 
privileges by showing a surplus over the 6- 
year period of their terms. 
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Constitutional amendments are slow to en- 
act. It is safe to say that there would be a 
miraculous transformation among elected 
Federal officials, if they were faced with the 
prospect of this amendment becoming effec- 
tive in 5 years, 

Their own political survival would depend 
upon sound practices in the field of foreign 
aid, military expenditure, balance of pay- 
ments, the soundness of the U.S. money, and 
the general health of the population and the 
business community, Suddenly the General 
Accounting Office would be looking for waste 
in Government, Just as quickly, every pres- 
sure group would suffer loss of power because 

John Doe would measure spe- 
cial interest requests against his own eligi- 
billty to run for reelection. 

Impractical yousay? Admittedly, it would 
be difficult to inaugurate such an amendment 
through the channel of Congress. 

But remember, States can begin constitu- 
tional amendments also. This is the one 
way the States can reestablish their inde- 
pendence of the Federal Government. If the 
amendment started in the great self-reliant 
State of Texas, the industrial States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, 
States on the firing line of foreign economic 
competition, might fallin line. Other States 
de g on manufacturing and foreign 
trade for employment and payrolls would 
follow. 

The drifting body politic is in need of re- 
form. The sooner the better, if we want to 
move ahead again. - 


Congested Court Calendars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial penned by 
Albert S. Callan, Jr., of the Chatham 
Courier, in the April 4 issue of that fine 
publication. In exploring the seemingly 
endless stream of Federal suits in the 
courts today, with badly congested court 
calendars, the editor provides those of 
us caught up in the throes of big govern- 
ment with an important issue to reflect 
upon. Where does all of this lead? 
When will it stop? What are the conse- 
quences? Actually the courts are but 
one example of this problem; however, 
I believe that it is sagacious and timely, 
and feel that every Member should con- 
sider the implications of the Federal 
State and its advent. 

The comments are as follows: 

[From the Chatham (N.Y.) Courier, Apr. 4, 
1963] 


WHERE THERE'S SMOKE 


Once more the Federal Government has 
brought suit against a corporation for unfair 
trade practices with General Motors in the 
role of defendant and again the courts have 
dismissed the action. 

The U.S. Justice Department and Federal 
Trade Commission have initiated such a 
multiplicity of similar suits that suspicion 18 
aroused they result from an animus toward 
business. This, of course, is categorically 
denied by the Federal agencies. 

Yet, we ask, who is to blame in these 
cases? Our American business enterprises 
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are tangled in a web of laws, so vague as to 
intent, so subject to change at congressional 
whim’ or Government pressure, that the re- 
sulting confusion is more than a layman can 


grasp. 

Prosecutions based on these laws bear a 
strong family resemblance to inquisitions of 
the Middle Ages. The public is often led to 
judge corporations guilty before the verdict 
is in, and in most cases litigations are so 
lengthy we forget to watch the outcome. 

If there is no animosity on the part of cer- 
tain governmental departments toward busi- 
ness, then there must be another reason for 
this sudden zeal to ferret out unfair trade 
practices. 

The more activities these departments can 
show, the larger appropriations they can get 
from Congress. In the long run, therefore, 
it is not the corporation that suffers the 
most, but the taxpayer who foots the bill for 
these lengthy probes. 

To end these endless series of costly court 
actions, the Government should institute 
clarification and stabilization of laws per- 
taining to trade, for what was perfectly legal 
yesterday, is the crime of today and an invi- 
tation to prosecute without sufficient reason 
for the sake of self-aggrandizement and po- 
litical notice. 


Sherman Phelps Platt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Kingsport Times on Wednesday, 
April 3, 1963, regarding Mr. Sherman 
Phelps Platt. 

My good friend, Sherman Phelps Platt, 
recently passed away. To have enjoyed 
his friendship was one of the greatest 
privileges of my life. He was a great 
man and one of the founding citizens of 
Kingsport, Tenn. He loved his city and 
had a genuine desire to serve it. 

His memory will linger on in the hearts 
of the people, and Kingsport is a better 
place in which to live as a result of his 
devotion to the better things in life. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Kingsport „ Times, Apr. 


SHERMAN PHELPS PLATT 


Once more we have to take the news of 
the passing of another founding citizen of 
Kingsport. Sherman Phelps Platt, long as- 
sociated with the old Kingsport Improve- 
ment Co., and the man who was close to 
the late J. Fred Johnson, the “father of 
Kingsport,” has finished his race. 

“Phelps,” as we came to know him, came 
to Kingsport as a young man and became 
what amounted to confidential secretary to 
Mr. Johnson, although as far as we know he 
never held that title officially. We do know 
that he was in the confidence of J. Fred 
Johnson as few men were and had a quiet 
hand in carrying out many of the early plans 
and negotiations with industrial organiza- 
tions which became the foundation stones 
in the economic building of Kingsport. 

This was in the early days when the 
Kingsport Improvement Co. was the unofi- 
cial, but very efficient, chamber of commerce 
and J. Fred Johnson was its executive di- 
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rector. This was the work to which Phelps 
Platt gave his time and talents. 

Platt, although he served as the fifth presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club and 
served as chairman of the local draft board 
during the war, was never what is known 
as a front man. He preferred to work be- 
hind the scenes and was far more at home in 
the conference room than he was on the 
public platform, On community projects 
like the community chest and the hospital 
drive and similar projects his was the ad- 
visory voice rather than the voice giving 
orders, As a matter of fact we cannot 
remember ever using his picture in the pa- 
per. He wanted no part of publicity. 

When in the course of the city's growth, 
the Kingsport Improvement Co. turned over 
the promotional work to a regular chamber 
of commerce, Platt stepped aside for others 
and devoted himself to private business, He 
was for years engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness as well as having an interest in other 
local organizations. 

It suddenly strikes us how often, In the 
sad duty of commenting on the passing of 
the old leaders of Kingsport, we have had 
to say that the man was a self-effacing per- 
son who preferred to work quietly without 
thought of whether his work was known 
much less credit given to him, It has been 
perhaps the keynote to the successful growth 
of this city that the work of leadership was 
carried on by men who had no axe to grind 
and who worked from a genuine love of the 
city and a genuine desire to serve it. 

We have to repeat again this sentiment in 
connection with Sherman Phelps Platt. He 
was such a man who loved his city and asked 
nothing better than to serve it most of his 
adult life, 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorials 
from the San Diego Union of April 1, 
1963, and the New York Daily News of 
April 2, 1963, with reference to a recent 
address by Hon. James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp.: 

[From the San Diego Union, Apr. 1, 1963] 
FARLEY FACES Facts 

James A. Farley, Democratic national 
chairman under Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
one of John F. Kennedy's stanch supporters 
for the Presidency, recently expressed his 
opinions about Cuba and communism in a 
Chicago speech. 

“Unlike some of our statesmen," he said, 


“I do not think the Communist danger is 


subsiding; I am sure it is mounting. I ex- 
pect to be called an alarmist and possibly a 
warmonger. My answer is to point to the 
map. 

“The map proves that we are not moving 
toward war with the Communists; they are 
moving toward war with ùs. Each time we 
seck to disengage with them, they confront 
us nearer home. * * * Cuba is a menace 
that must be removed.” 

The former Postmaster General's declara- 
tions are at sharp variance with President 
Kennedy's efforts to minimize the Red threat 
in Cuba. They are also unusually interest- 
ing because Mr. Farley is highly influential 
among the mass of Democratic voters in the 
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North. These are the middle-of-the-road, 
traditional Democrats, who long have shown 
annoyance with liberal and radical leader- 
ship in their party. 

Mr. Farley is both a skilled politician and 
an astute Observer of world affairs. His 
realistic analysis of the Red powderkeg in 
Cuba can draw only applause from Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike. 


— 


[From the New York Daily News, Apr. 2, 
1963] 
Guest EDITORIAL 

By James A. Farley (the kind of Demo- 
crat you can admire), in a recent Chicago 
Speech: 

“It seems to me that any American’s an- 
Swer to the villainous Red propaganda is 
Just this simple: You commissars may have 
the weapon which will blow me to kingdom 
come, but the weapon has not yet been in- 
vented which can put a yoke on my neck. 
* * © assume Patrick Henry meant it 
when he said, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death’ * + * In blunt terms, to stand as 
an American you must be prepared to fall 
as one. * * King George III did not be- 
lieve that Americans would fight; the Kal- 
Ser thought we were a cowardly and un- 
Military people; Hitler thought Americans 
would never wake up—and it is a great pity 
yen Mr. Khrushchey doesn't read more his- 

ry.“ 


Company Strikes Back at Senator's 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last month 
the senior Senator from Delaware made 
Charges on the Senate floor involving 
Farmers Investment Co. of Arizona. 

R. Keith Walden, president of Farmers 
Investment Co., has since written the 
Senator declaring: 

Perhaps the erroneous aspect of your com- 
Ment that this company has found a “re- 
markably easy way to make money fast in 
the New Frontier” can be excused by your 
failure to ascertain the facts. 


` The Pinal County Enterprise of April 4, 
1963, carries a story on the original 
Charges and Mr. Walden’s refutation. 
So that my colleagues hay have both 
Sides of the issue I submit the following 
text of the Enterprise story: 
Company STRIKES Back AT SENATOR’S 
CHARGES 

R. Keith Walden, president of Farmers In- 
Yestment Co., which last month was casti- 
gated in the U.S. Senate by Senator JoHN J. 
Wutiams of Delaware, struck back last week 
in a five-page letter to the Senator. 

The letter was prompted by Senator WIL- 

’ remarks on the Senate floor that 
Farmers Investment Co., in Maricopa and 
County operations, “made an easy 
Profit of over $26,500 on land which it was 
renting from the State of Arizona for less 
than 82,500.“ This was under the grain 
diversion program of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Walden, in his letter, told Senator WiL- 
Liams that “the reporting and wide circula- 
tion of your statements have been deroga- 
tory to the image, of this company in the 
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communities in which we operate and in this 
State as a whole.” 

He then proceeded to point out to the 
Senator the factual circumstances surround- 
ing Government payments to Farmers In- 
vestment for taking land out of production. 

Senator WILLIaMs, a crusader against the 
Kennedy-Freeman feed grains program, in a 
speech before the Senate March 14 said: “I 
call attention to the remarkably easy way it 
(Farmers Investment Co.) found to make 
money fast on the New Frontier.” 

“This company rented 582.3 acres from the 
State of Arizona—Maricopa County—at an 
average cost of $3 per acre, or less than 
$1,800. The U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
through the ASC State committee, then con- 
tracted to pay the company $37.90 per acre, 
or a total of $22,069.17 not to cultivate the 
same acreage,” the Senator reported. 

“This represented a net profit of over $20,- 
000 merely to act as an agent between the 
State. of Arizona and the Federal Govern- 
ment,” was Senator WILLIAMS’ words as re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

He then went on to outline figures for 
three tracts of land in Pinal County which 
the company leases from the State. He said 
the total rent was around $700 and Farmers 
Investment collected a total of $6,913.54 from 
the Federal Government not to cultivate the 
same acreage. 

“On the two transactions the Farmers In- 
vestment Co. made an easy profit of over 
$26,500 on land which it was renting from 
the State of Arizona for less than $2,500,” 
was the Senator's copclusions. 

In answer to this, Walden said that “the 
implication here is * * * that no cost other 
than the payment by us of a rental of $2,500 
was necessary to place ourselves in a position 
to participate in the Federal grain diversion 
program.” 

He then explained that Farmers Invest- 
ment rented this land from the State since 
1950 in Pinal County and since 1954 in 
Maricopa County. 

“The land which we lease from the State 
in Maricopa County encompasses 8,200 acres. 
Prior to its development by this company, it 
was unimproved, desert, land, on 
which the State received a rental of 4 cents 
per acre per year. At our own expense, we 


placed $183 per acre of fixed improvements 


on the land,” Walden pointed out. 

“In addition, it was necessary for us to 
invest more than $100 per acre in farm tools 
and machinery for each tillable acre,” he 
continued. “The average cost of growing 
and harvesting the crops which we produced 
on all of our farm acreage in 1961 was 6173.42 
per acre. The total of these figures was $456 
per acre.” 

Walden also pointed out that improvement 
of this State land increased income to the 
State from 4 cents per acre per year to a 
figure which varies from a minimum of $3 
per acre to $18 per acre per year, “depending 
on the crop grown, the soil classification and 
the cost of irrigation water.” 

“Perhaps the erroneous aspect of your coms 
ment that this company has found a ‘re- 
markably easy way to make money fast in 
the New Frontier’ can be excused by your 
failure to ascertain the facts,” Walden con- 
tinued, ‘Perhaps your statement that ‘this 
represented a net profit of over $20,000 mere- 
ly to act as an agent between the State of 
Arizona and the Federal Government’ can 
also be excused on the basis of your being un- 
familiar with the tremendous investment in 
improvements which all farmers are required 
to place on State land subjugated in Ari- 
zona.“ 

Then Walden gave the Senator a factual 
analysis of the company's grain diversion, 
grain production and grain consumption op- 
erations during the 1961 year. 

The president of Farmers Investment 
pointed out to the Senator that participation 
in the grain diversion program in connection 
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with their cattle feeding program actually 
saved the taxpayers $10,409.31 in 1961. And 
he quoted figures from the annual audit of 
the company to back up his statements. 

The quotes from Walden's letter: 

“In 1961, fixed, administrative, overhead 
costs, whether we planted a crop or not, 
amounted to $4.95 per acre on grain crops, 
before land taxes or land rental paid to the 
State. The average land rental paid to the 
State on land either planted to grain crops 
or placed in the diversion program amounted 
to an additional $3.32 per acre. 

“Hence, the total per acre fixed costs which 
we had on acreage placed in the grain diver- 
sion program amounted to $8.27 per acre. 
Our net profit on acreage planted to grain in 
Pinal and Maricopa Counties amounted to 
$30.95 per acre before deducting fixed costs. 
Subtracting this figure from the diversion 
payment received, the result is $16.14 per 
acre. Since the total acreage diverted was 
1,998.2 our profit was $32,250.95 more than 
had we not participated in the diversion pro- 
gram. 5 
In 1961, we paid $648,885.15 for 15,011.95 
tons of grain, In addition to our own pro- 
duction, purchases were made from either 
existing Government-owned surplus stocks or 
oher farmers. Insurance and storage rates 
which the Government pays on grain storage 
in Arizona amount to $4.80 per ton per year. 
Our purchases of grain saved the taxpayer 
of the United States $72,057.36 on storage 
costs alone.” 

Using 5 percent as the rate of interest the 
Government pays on money tied up in feed 
grain inventories, Walden carried the saving 
to taxpayers even further. He stated the 
saving in interest due to the grain purchased 
in 1961 would amount to an additional $32,- 
444.25 for 1 year. 

“Our grain purchases in 1961, therefore, 
saved the taxpayer something in the order 
of $104,501.61, less the diversion payment 
which we received, in the amount of $94,- 
092.30. The net saving to the Government 
under these peculiar circumstances amount- 
ed to $10,409.31,” Walden wrote. 

He termed it a patriotic decision to co- 
operate with the Government program in 
1961, 1962, and again in 1963. But, princi- 
pally due to the criticism which the com- 
pany feels has been “unjustly leveled at us 
from the U.S. Senate for 2 years and also be- 
cause, by implication, it also places other 
large farmers in an unfair position, we are 
somewhat inclined to change our plans for 
1964," the letter stated. 

In conclusion, Walden told Senator WIL- 
Lans that “I hope these facts will be helpful 
in your effort to rectify some of the maladies 
which we all recognize exists in the farm 
program.” 


The Price They Paid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to my colleagues’ attention 
the concise composition authored by Dr. 
Bob Wells, entitled “The Price They 
Paid,” which was recently broadcast over 
the American Freedom Network, an in- 
dependent, nonprofit, nonpolitical in- 
formational public affairs broadcasting 
service, Post Office Box 626, Bonita, Calif. 
I, therefore, include it as a portion of my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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Tue Price THEY Pam 


Have you ever wondered what happened 
to those men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Five signers were captured by the British 
as traitors, and tortured before they died. 
Twelve had thelr homes ransacked and 
burned. Two lost their sons in the Revolu- 

Army, another had two sons cap- 
tured. Nine of the 56 fought and died from 
wounds or the hardships of the Revolutionary 
War. 

What kind of men were they? Twenty- 
four were lawyers and jurists. Eleven were 
merchants, nine were farmers and large plan- 
tation owners, men of means, well educated. 
But they signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence knowing full well that the penalty 
would be death if they were captured. 

They signed and they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

Carter Braxton of Virginia, a wealthy 
planter and trader, saw his ships swept from 
the seas by the British Navy. He sold his 
home and properties to pay his debts, and 
died in rags. 

Thomas McKeam was so hounded by the 
British that he was forced to move his family 
almost constantly. He served in the Con- 
gress without pay, and his family was kept 
in hiding. His possessions were taken from 
him, and poverty was his reward. 

Vandals or soldiers, or both, looted the 
properties of Ellery, Clymer, Hall, Walton, 
Gwinnett, Heyward, Rutledge, and Middleton. 

At the Battle of Yorktown, Thomas Nel- 
son, Jr., noted that the British General 
Cornwallis had taken over the Nelson home 
for his headquarters. The owner quietly 
urged Gen. George Washington to open fire, 
which was done. The home was destroyed, 
and Nelson died bankrupt. 

Francis Lewis had his home and proper- 
ties destroyed. The enemy jailed his wife, 
and she died within a few months. 

John Hart was driven from his wife's bed- 
side as she was dying. Their 13 children 
fied for their lives. His fields and grist mill 
were laid waste. For more than a year he 
lived in forests and caves, returning home 
after the war to find his wife dead, his chil- 
dren vanished. A few weeks later he died 
from exhaustion and a broken heart. 

Norris and Livingston suffered similar 
fates. 

Such were the stories and sacrifices of the 
American Revolution. These were not wild- 
eyed, rabblerousing ruffians. They were soft- 
spoken men of means and education. They 
had security, but they valued liberty more. 

tall, straight, and unwavering, they 
pledged: “For the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of the divine providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 

They gave us an independent America. 
Can we keep it? 


Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OP SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from’ the April 3, 
1963, edition of the Camden Chronicle, 
Camden, S.C.: 

WELL DONE 

There are times when everyone can applaud 

an unprecedented act. 
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That was the case when Congress, for the 
first time in our history, voted to proclaim 
a foreigner an honorary citizen of the United 
States. 

The foreigner is Sir Winston Churchill. 
And he is, in the full sense, the first citizen 
of the free world. The history which he did 
so much to write—in deed and in words— 
is his enduring monument. His was the 
voice, indomitable in the face of appalling 
defeats and disasters, which rallied peoples 
and nations and led, at long last, to victory. 

And there is something vital that the 
statesmen of the present day, here and 
abroad, can learn from Sir Winston. There 
was no drift when his hand was at the helm. 
There was no irresolution. Risks—great 
risks—were taken with full knowledge of 
what might happen, and with full resolve 
to see the dangers through to the end, what- 
ever that end might be. The Western World 
of the present needs more, much more, of 
that spirit, courage, and dedication. 


Make Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the Omaha Evening World-Herald of 
March 16, 1963. The editorial points out 
that the old remedies of the 1930’s which 
have been exhumed by the New Frontier, 
are no more effective today in solving 
unemployment than they were then. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

MAKE Work 


Frances Perkins, who was Franklin Roose- 
velt's Secretary of Labor, went back to Wash- 
ington recently to help celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the Labor Department and to 
reminisce about unemployment during the 
depression. 

In her comments while at the Capital, Miss 
Perkins gave little help to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in its efforts to depict present 
unemployment levels as a grave crisis. Back 
in the thirties, said Miss Perkins, 17 million 
persons were out of work in a labor force 
two-thirds the size of the one we have today. 
Today about 5 million are officially declared 
to be out of work, and they include many 
part-time workers and others who are not 
family breadwinners. 

Miss Perkins might have added that none 
of the New Deal's programs for putting 
people to work was permanently successful, 
and that the unemployment problem re- 
mained critical until World War II. 

Nevertheless, the Kennedy administra- 
tion is following the make-work pattern of 
the Roosevelt administration in an attempt 
to solve today’s unemployment problem. 
and with about the same degree of success. 

For example, Congress last year approved 
the so-called development program for re- 
lief of chronic unemployment areas, and the 
report on the first year’s operations is now 
in. 


It shows 2,900 projects have been approved, 
with more than $485 million allocated. The 
figures show it will take 49,000 man-years 
to complete the projects or about $10,000 per 
project. 

The workers won't get $10,000 each, of 
course. Much of the money will go for ma- 
terials, administration and overhead. But 
the cost to the taxpayers will be $10,000 for 
each of the 49,000 jobs created. Officials say 
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optimistically that they hope to cut this 
figure to $8,500 per job. 

But if the unemployment problem were 
to be solved by such expensive make work, 
the total cost would run to something like 
$40 billion, and even the most radical New 
Frontiersman doesn't care to contemplate 
such a figure as that. 

President Kennedy says he want to create 
productive jobs that will add to individual 
and national prosperity. He made that 
point in his unemployment message to Con- 
gress this week, All his countrymen, we 
think, are with the President on that. 

But make work and subsidies won't cre- 
ate permanent jobs. 

Retraining programs may have some lim- 
ited value. The efforts to keep young 
people in school through the 12th grade is 
praiseworthy, but will not solve the problem 
of fitting reluctant students and slow learn- 
ers into an increasingly automated world. 
By the same token, a Youth Conservation 
Corps, on the order of the CCC of Frances 
Perkins’ day, is at best a means of taking 
young people off the unemployment rolls 
temporarily. 

For all the pulling and prodding and 
spending of the taxpayers’ money, the Gov- 
ernment is not likely to help ease unem- 
ployment until it pursues policies which 
will stimulate the enterprise economy and 
thus create productive employment. 

And this means hands off rather than 
hands on the economic machinery. 


America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a timely, well-reasoned plea to the Amer- 
ican people to awaken to the potential of 
our natural resources or face shortages 
of our most elemental needs, is in an 
editorial in the Washington Post of. 
April 8, 1963. 

The editorial very sensibly points out 
that we are given just so much land and 
so much water. Waste of either courts 
disaster for a doubled population within 
37 years, 

The editorial, titled “America’s Fu- 
ture,” demands and deserves wide read- 
ing and thought by all of us, in and out 
of the Congress. Under unanimous con- 
sent I include it in the Recorp: 

AMERICA'S FUTURE 

The gist of the latest survey of natural 
resources seems to be that the people who 
inhabit this land are headed for trouble 
unless they adopt conservation measures and 
at the same time improve their technology- 
There are, to be sure, many encouraging as“ 
pects of the study, which is entitled “Re- 
sources in America’s Puture.” Its authors 
tell us that no “across-the-board shortages 
of natural resources” are in sight during the 
remainder of the 20th century. But 37 years 
is a very short perlod when thinking of the 
future of a great country. 

Probably the most optimistic note in the 
study is its emphasis on the extent to which 
technological progress can overcome 
threat of scarcity. Along with our enormous 
increase in population and the greater pro- 
ductivity of each individual, comes incr! 
know-how in utilizing our resources, 

U.S. population Is expected to double by the 
year 2000 and the value of goods and serv- 
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ices produced will probably be multiplied by 
tour. This could mean acute shortages un- 
less technology in utilizing resources keeps 
Pace with the advancing demands. 

The experts see substantial possibilities in 
using lower grades of raw material, in sub- 
Stituting plentiful materials for scarce ones, 
in getting more use out of given amounts, in 
importing some things from other countries, 
and in making multiple use of land and 
water resources. 

Some of the most serious problems arise 
in connection with land and water—re- 
sources which are not readily expansible. 
The experts see a doubling of urban land 
requirements by 2000, reaching a total of 45 
million acres, For recreation the need is 
Placed at 130 million acres, three times the 
1960 figure. All the demands for land by 
2000 add up to 50 million more acres than 
the total area of the 48 contiguous States, 
and of course much of this area is unusable 
desert. Obviously, therefore, multiple use 
of land will be necessary, and this problem 
will become the more acute with each pass- 
ing decade. 

The demand for water has been growing 
faster than population. The municipal use 
of water is expected to double by 2000 and 
industrial use of water to quadruple. In the 
West, the experts conclude, the problem will 
have to be met by the construction of new 
dams and reservoirs, long-distance trans- 
Portation of water, desalinization and per- 
haps a curtailment of irrigation to make 
Water available for new industry. In the 
East, the study concludes, the two greatest 
needs are increased storage capacity and 
More thorough treatment of waste water to 
relieve the streams of their pollution. 

Another cautionary note seems to demand 
Special attention. To supply the timber 
needs of the year 2000 under present prac- 
tices would require an additional 300 million 
&cres of commercial forest land. Since the 
land will not be available, the need will have 
to be met by improved management of exist- 
ing forest lands, importation of lumber and 
the use of substitutes. Even so, the net ef- 
fect is to emphasize the great importance 
of our forests. 

America's future is rosy indeed, when com- 
Pared with that of many other lands, but 
Only economical use and wise conservation 
of our resources and a steady advance of 
technology can keep the outlook bright for 
Our grandchildren and their grandchildren. 


Cut Foreign Aid?—Maybe Reds Wouldn’t 
Like It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
Mission to extend my remarks, I am 
Placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Tampa 

e, which is published daily at 
Tampa, Fla. 
The Tampa Tribune is one of the out- 
ding newspapers in our Nation and 
it usually follows a course of moderation. 
However, its editorial staff, as many other 
Americans, has come to the realization 
that the foreign aid program will not do 
and has not done the job that its propo- 
nents have claimed it could do. 

The editorial, “Cut Foreign Aid? 

Maybe Reds Wouldn't Like It,” follows: 
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Cur FOREIGN Am?—MayBE Reps WouLDN’T 
LIKE IT 


Secretary of State Rusk hasn't helpd the 
cause of foreign aid by his blundering state- 
ment to a congressional committee that those 
who would sharply cut aid funds are coop- 
erating with Communist strategy. 

But maybe he has, unwittingly, helped the 
cause of fiscal stability. 

Congressional resentment against Rusk's 
implication that to cut the Kennedy aid pro- 
gram is to help communism very likely will 
stiffen opposition to the President's request 
for $4.5 billion for the fiscal year starting 
July 1. 

It may very well force a reduction below 
the $3.9 billion appropriated for the present 
year. It should. 

American dollars now flow out to 95 coun- 
tries around the globe; amounts given in 
economic and military ald since the end of 
World War II range from 89½ billion for 
France to $100,000 for Zanzibar. The total 
of all aid will reach $100 billion this year. 

There can be no disputing the fact that 
much of the money has been well spent. 
The Marshall plan probably saved war- 
stricken Western Europe from falling under 
Communist domination, and most certainly 
supplied the vitamins for its present eco- 
nomic health. Aid to Turkey, South Korea, 
and Nationalist China has helped contain 
Communist expansion and the same result 
is hoped for in India. The assistance given 
the Dominican Republic has so far enabled 
the little sugarcane republic to emerge from 
the chaos of an overthrown tyranny and take 
wobbly steps along the pathway of democ- 
racy. There are other examples of tangible 
results. 

But there can't be much argument, either, 
that a shocking lot of the foreign aid has 
been and is being wasted. It has gone to 
prop up corrupt dictatorships, feed needless 
armies, and fatten the Swiss bank accounts 
of greedy politicians. As the Clay Commit- 
tee report recently pointed out, the program 
is “attempting to do too much for too 
many“ —and requiring too little in return. 

Secretary Rusk’s statement is an indica- 
tion of what's wrong with the foreign ald 
program. 

Washington policymakers have come to 
regard foreign aid, like farm subsidies, as 
holy writ. It is a political commandment 
that the farmer must be subsidized; so, too, 
the underdeveloped country, whatever its 
capability for self-help. Anyone who would 
tamper with this sacred tradition is guilty 
of inhumanity and very possibly pro-Com- 
munist sympathies as well. 

If the United States were debt free and 
running annual budget surpluses, it could 
afford this concept of foreign aid. But it's 
not and it can't. 

This country has a debt (as of yesterday) 
of $303 billion, a $7 billion increase since 
last year. It probably will finish the present 
fiscal year about $8 billion deeper in the red. 
It is losing gold reserves at the rate of $2 
billion a year, and only the forbearance of 
foreign holders of dollars-credits enables us 
to maintain the dollar’s stability in the 
world market. 

In these circumstances, it is purest prof- 
ligacy to talk of increasing foreign aid. 
Commonsense demands, instead, a selective 
but substantial reduction. President Ken- 
nedy conceded the need for review when, 
after the Clay report, he voluntarily cut his 
original proposal by $400 million. Congress 
can do better. It ought to aim at a maxi- 
mum of $3 billion for next year’s program, 
instead of the $4.5 billion sought by the 
President. $ 

Contrary to Secretary Rusk’s view, we 
don't think such a cut would be cause for 
celebration in the Kremlin. Nikita Khru- 
shchey and his fellows, we suspect, would 
much prefer to see the United States follow 
Washington's political commandment to its 
inevitable end—which is bankruptcy. 
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Railroading No Featherbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Appendix an excellent 
letter written by Maurice K. Robinson, 
of Turners Falls, Mass., a freight con- 
ductor on the railroad. He describes in 
precise detail some of the disadvantages 
of working on the railroad and sets a 
number of matters in proper perspective. 
I think that his letter deserves wide 
reading: 

[From the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder- 
Gazette, Apr. 2, 1963] 
RAILROADING No FEATHERBED 


To the EDITOR OF THE RECORDER-GAZETTE: 

It was refreshing to read your featherbed 
editorial of a few days back and confront 
myself with the unvarnished truth. It is 
always heartwarming to read an opinion by 
a modern-day Horace Greeley, when one re- 
alizes the research he must put in to know 
exactly what he is talking about. 

I am a freight conductor on the railroad. 
For the past 2 months I have practically lived 
outdoors, climbing up and over boxcars, 
wading through knee- and hip-deep snow 
in subzero temperatures, and working nearly 
16 hours a day, 7 days a week. I have 
ridden a railroad snowplow and had it jump 
the track. I have been riding the caboose 
and had the engine jump the track. I 
have been a week trying to get to my other 
terminal but couldn't because of the weath- 
er. Yet when I do get a breather I like to 
read your editorial about my short workweek, 

It pleases me no end when I see by your 
editorial that some of the railroads’ ills are 
caused by overage employees. Of course you 
must have investigated and found out that 
railroad conductors and trainmen are com- 
pelled to retire at age 65. So perhaps you ad- 
vocate compulsory retirement at age 60, 55, 
or 50. Is that what you have at the Re- 
corder-Gazette? 

I'm glad you put in that part about un- 
needed employees. The railroad I work for is 
way ahead of you on that one. They re- 
moved the middle brakeman on their 
through freights several years ago. Now 
the conductor in many instances rides part 
of the trip on the engine, instead of the 
caboose which is his office, and performs the 
duties formerly done by the second brake- 
man on the engine. Did I say through 
freight? No such animal now. All freights 
make anywhere from six to a dozen stops to 
do work. 

Another thing I’m glad you brought up 
was the mileage formulas. Our through 
freight have to work over 10 hours a day 
before overtime starts or a theoretical 70 
hours a week. So I'm a hundred percent 
for revising this antiquated structure. 

Of course, even a newspaper of your caliber 
couldn't think of everything to put in your 
featherbed editorial. You forget to men- 
tion that conductors and trainmen have no 
sick leave, that passenger trainmen never 
receive time and a half, that we have no 
company-pald insurance plan, that we get 
nothing extra for working nights, or Sun- 
days, and road conductors and brakemen re- 
ceive no extra compensation for working 
holidays. That we pay for our own railroad 
watches. 

Do you know that of the 30 approximate 
road conductors and trainmen working on 
the division I work on, only 5 are home 
in their own beds every night? Do you know 
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of the others that spend every other day 
away from home, they pay their own ex- 

and are not reimbursed by the rail- 
rogd? In my own case I am usually home 
only 8 hours every 2 days to see my family 
and then they’re usually in bed. 

Oh yes; one last thing, Do you remember 
what a section man looks like? A few years 
ago they were thicker than fleas but like 
the horse and buggy they were expendable, 
and now in many instances it's the feather- 
bedding conductor and brakeman who 
shovel the snow and chip the ice from 
buried switches, 

But, nevertheless, it's nice to read in- 
formative, well-investigated editorials like 
yours that utter the unvarnished truth. 

Perhaps now people won't be so quick to 
throw stones at my wife and children fust 
because they're related to a featherbedder. 

í MAURICE K. ROBINSON. 


Public Opinion Poll of the Honorable 
Harold R. Collier, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I take the privilege 
of reporting to my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives the results of 
a very extensive public opinion poll re- 
cently completed in the 10th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois which I have 
the honor of representing. 

My questionnaires were mailed to 68,- 
000 homes throughout the 29 towns, 
cities, and villages, in the seven town- 
ships in Illinois’ 10th District covering 
the west suburban and north suburban 
areas Of Cook County. The poll was 
conducted by mail and drew a record- 
breaking response notwithstanding the 
fact that the participants had to provide 
the postage to return their completed 
questionnaires to my Washington office. 
A total of 18,853 were returned for a 
27,7-percent response. This substan- 
tially exceeded the highest previous re- 
sponse to questionnaires which I mailed 
in the 85th, 86th, and 87th sessions of 
Congress. 

I call particular attention to the fact 
that 83 percent of the residents of my 
district favor a tax cut only along with 
a cut in Federal spending. 

This is particularly significant because 
I think it reflects a nationwide concern 
on the part of the majority of the 
American people with consistent budget 
deficits. I also direct the attention of 
my colleagues to the fact that 73 percent 
of the respondents favor sharp reduc- 
tions in the foreign aid program while 
17 percent oppose such cuts and 10 per- 
cent indicate that they had no opinion 
on this issue. Eighty-eight percent of 
those responding oppose any aid to na- 
tions with Communist governments 
while but 3 percent registered approval 
of this practice. 

The results of this questionnaire 
follow: 
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[Total returns, 18,853] 
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The Common Market Crisis to gain entrance into the Common Market. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s veto of British entry into 
the European Common Market came as 
a shock and blow to other European na- 
tions and to the United States. Many 
assessments have been made of this ac- 
tion which was in some respects as much 
aimed at the elimination of U.S. in- 
fluence in Europe as it was at the British. 

One very interesting and perceptive 
account appeared in the March 9 issue 
of America by Mr. Christopher Emmet, 
a distinguished student of European af- 
fairs. Mr. Emmet argues, in my judg- 
ment rightly, that for the moment at 
least the greatest economic danger stem- 
ming from British rejection lies in the 
possible adoption of a protectionist Com- 
mon Market tariff policy. Politically, he 
sees the real threat in a possible rejec- 
tion of Atlantic unity and a revived in- 
terest in the possibility of a purely Eu- 
ropean deal with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, these are very real dan- 
gers and I ask unanimous consent to 
have pointed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp this stimulating article entitled 
“The Common Market Crisis.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From America, Mar. 9, 1963] 

THe COMMON MARKET CRISIS: BRITAIN’S 
IMMEDIATE ENTRY Is NOT THE MOST CRITICAL 
ISSUE AT THE PRESENT MOMENT 

(By Christopher Emmet) 

(Mr. Emmet, for years a close student of 
European affairs, is a frequent contributor to 
this review. His article will be read with 
respect in French and German Government 
circles.) 

There is no doubt about the gravity of the 
crisis unleashed by General de Gaulie's veto 
of Britain’s entry into the Common Market. 
However, it is important to distinguish be- 
tween different elements in this crisis which 
have become confused in the general excite- 
ment. One is the present failure of Britain 


‘The other and more far-reaching issue is the 
reason De Gaulle gave for rejecting the Brit- 
ish, and the timing of that rejection. 

Britain’s failure to get into the Common 
Market now its the occasion rather than the 
cause of the crisis. Her application is still on 
the agenda. Her membership is still favored 
by the rest of the six except France, if Brit- 
ain meets their conditions. Even General 
de Gaulle has left the door open for full or 
associate membership in the future. 

Therefore, regrettable as the present un- 
favorable decision on British entry may be, 
the only danger, at least on the economic 
level, would come from an aggressive tariff 
policy by Common Market countries against 
other members of the Atlantic Community; 
and such a policy is unlikely. General de 
Gaulle does not have the power to impose 
such a tariff policy on the Common Market 
even if he wished; and he has made it clear 
that he does not. He realizes that any at- 
tempt by one member to dictate economic 
policy would destroy the market, from which 
the French economy has gained so much. 

Wilhelm Roepke and Gunnar Myrdal, two 
world-famous economic authorities belong- 
ing to widely different schools of thought, be- 
lieve Britain's nonadmission to the market 
will in the end even benefit the economies 
of all concerned. 

Turning to the political level, there are 
both advantages and disadvantages to Bri- 
tain’s early entry. It is well to remember 
that until a year ago Britain was not ex- 
pected to join. Indeed, on the very eve of 
the Brussels breakdown there was grave 
doubt as to whether the majority of the 
British people were willing to join. The elec- 
tion of Harold Wilson as leader of the Labor 
Party has increased this doubt. A delay in 
Britain's entry may give the Common Mar- 
ket more time to consolidate its economic 
and political unity and better enable it to 
cope with the problems of including less 
homogeneous members, like Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries, without losing its 
momentum. 

For these reasons, many friends of Euro- 
pean integration and many stanch support- 
ers of NATO who disagree with De Gaulle 
on other matters looked upon British entry 
now with some misgivings. Their doubts 
were shared by many persons high in the 
American Government, at least until very 
recently. They feared it might end hopes 
for the degree of political integration which 
has been the European postwar dream, a 
dream which the British could not be ex- 
pected to share fully. 

True, General De Gaulle does not share 
this dream either; but he will not live or 
rule forever. To suddenly enlarge the Euro- 
pean union by the admission of Britain and 
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other countries with different backgrounds 
might end the dream for a United States of 
Europe; while to go along temporarily with 
De Gaulle’s kind of integration would only 
Postpone it. And after De Gaulle there 
would be-much less danger of an anti- 
American or third force philosophy in a 
United Europe, Thus, there is something 
to be said for maintaining the present po- 
litical membership of the Common Market 
While waiting De Gaulle out. There are 
counterarguments in favor of British entry 
now, which will not be repeated here be- 
Cause they have been widely publicized. 

But however one may feel about Britain’s 
membership, and deeply as we may regret 
the way she was treated, the important thing 
Now is to restore perspective and not to re- 
Bard the veto at Brussels as a fatal disaster. 
Under the shock of disappointment and sen- 
satlonal news reports, people have been talk- 
ing as if the Common Market itself will be 
& threat unless Britain gets in immediately. 
Everyone forgets that, until a few weeks ago, 
the Common Market and Franco-German 
reconciliation were rightly regarded as the 
Breatest gains for freedom in the postwar 
world. 


General de Gaulle provoked this reaction, 
and the mass communications mediums in 
all NATO countries have exacerbated it. 
Controversies between allies always have 
Special morbid news value; and the time 
and space limitations of press and television 
lead to oversimplification. The press is 
right in regarding this as a crisis, but wrong 
in identifying this crisis with the rejection 
of Britain at Brussels. 


The reasons De Gaulle gave are the real 
Causes of the crisis. He charged that Britain 
in the Market would become a Trojan horse 
for the involvement of the United States and 
the whole Atlantic community in the affairs 
of Europe. But this is the very thing Euro- 
Pean supporters of NATO hope for, a devel- 
Oping Atlantic unity which alone can insure 
the survival and growth of the free world. 
Thus, the general laid down a challenge to 
all who believe in the need for an increasingly 
united front against Communist aggression. 

The timing of De Gaulle’s challenge—it 
Came just before the long-planned signing 
of the Franco-German nalliance—was clearly 
an attempt to commit his German allies, at 
least indirectly, to the rejection of Britain 
and to the reasons he gave for that rejection. 
De Gaulle presented the Germans and the 
Test of the Six with a fait accompli, counting 
On the fact that none of them would risk 
destroying the Common Market and Franco- 
German reconciliation. 

The general is a notoriously tough bar- 
Gainer; his timing and tactics in rejecting 
the British provide a perfect example. If 
President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
Were often unable to get his cooperation, even 
when he was a guest in Britain commanding 
little more than a corporal's guard, we can- 
not blame President Kennedy and Chancellor 
Adenauer for having failed to persuade him 
to date. But the task is not hopeless, as was 
Proved by Algeria: the general was wrong 
there at first also. The NATO nations possess 
the bargaining power to change his mind in 
the present case, if they remain united. 

At the moment, the key is in the hands 
of the Germans, for De Gaulle’s grand design 
for Europe as a third force under his lead- 
ership hinges on the Franco-German alli- 
ance. The problem now is how to keep the 
Sains of both the Market and the Franco- 
German alliance while checking the general's 
Other aims. The majority of Germans sup- 
port NATO and reconciliation with France 
with equal fervor. They must now convince 
De Gaulle that they refuse to choose between 
the two, or give the French alliance. priority 
Over the alliance with the United States. 
Otherwise, German ratification will be mis- 
interpreted as a surrender to De Gaulle's 

- aims and as a blow to NATO. 
A strong line by the chancellor and other 
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leaders of his government and party is re- 
quired, not only to convince the general, 
but to convince Germany's other allies, and 
to unite the German le. De Gaulle's 
refusal to grant even the chancellor's 
modest plea to suspend negotiations with 
the British for a few weeks before a final 
breakoff has increased the fears that De 
Gaulle will now be able to dominate Ger- 
many and the rest of the Common Market. 
It is this fear which has led to efforts by the 
British and some others to stir up mistrust 
of the Franco-German alliance. Some would 
even attempt to break up the Common Mar- 
ket unless De Gaulle agrees to admit the 
British now. 

If the German Government fails to show 
its will and ability to resist De Gaulle’s 
pressure, divisive forces will be unleased 
within every member of the Common Market 
and the Atlantic Community. 

The false identification of the United 
States with Britain, for which De Gaulle was 
solely and deliberately responsible, is the 
most confusing aspect of this situation. 
This is the more ironic because, as we have 
seen, it is De Gaulle who is trying to throw 
Washington into London’s arms or vice versa, 
and turn them both away from Bonn and 
Europe. 

It should be publicly pointed out that 
the policy of the Common Market countries 
has been closer to the American view than 
has been the British policy on Berlin and 
some other NATO issues. The Skybolt af- 
fair, which De Gaulle cites as proof of US. 
favoritism toward Britain, shows the exact 
opposite of favoritism. Kennedy not only 
withdrew the Skybolt, much to British 
chagrin but made the same Polaris offer 
to France, 

De Gaulle would like Europeans to forget 
that it was America which threw all its 
influence behind the cause of European 
unification, after laying the basis for it in 
the Marshall plan; while, after Churchill's 
great postwar speeches, the British opposed 
unification until a year ago. America pur- 
sued this course even though it was obvious 
that an increasingly integrated Europe would 
be a potential rival for the United States 
in both the economic and political fields, 
and end our supremacy in the free world. 
It was, in fact, General de Gaulle himself 
who blocked the first great effort for Euro- 
pean union, when he threw all his influence 
against French ratification of the treaty for 
a European Defense Community, in 1954. 

As regards the effect of the Common Mar- 
ket crisis on the United States, the present 
identification of the cause of NATO with the 
British, and the weakening of U.S, confidence 
in the more militantly anti-Communist 
leaders and parties who support the Europe 
of the Six, tend to strengthen the hands of 
those everywhere who favor the-softer ap- 
proach on Berlin, Cuba, atom test inspection 
and East-West trade, with which the British 
are now usually identified. 

The influence in Britain of Harold Wilson, 
who may be the next Prime Minister, and 
who has just proposed that the West recog- 
nize the Ulbricht regime in order to preserve 
access to Berlin, is bound to move British 
foreign policy further in this direction. This 
is especially true because most of the power- 
ful mass circulation British press leans in 
the same direction. Wilson would hardly 
say this at this time unless he believed it a 
popular line to take. 

Still worse, these developments help econ- 
omy minded U.S. conservatives who oppose 
foreign aid. These people already have the 
excuse of the dollar deficit and the large 
budget deficit to back their demands for 
destructive cuts. Added to their claim that 
foreign aid money is being wasted in the 
underdeveloped countries, they can now cite 
the Common Market support of De Gaulle 
as a classic example of ingratitude, since 
American aid laid the foundation for the 
Common Market's prosperity through the 
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Marshall plan. And all this comes at a time 
when the dollar deficit has forced the United 
Statets to adopt a tougher financial policy 
toward our NATO allies, and just when it is 
most neeessary to increase popularity and 
support for NATO. 

It is widely speculated here that De Gaulle 
is willing to separate America from Europe, 
at the risk of weakening NATO, because he 
considers NATO no longer necessary for Eur- 
ope’s protection. Two explanations are giv- 
en for his attitude: his reliance on the Sino- 
Soviet split to end the Soviet threat to 
Europe; and his reported hope of making a 
European deal with the Soviets. The Brit- 
ish, in turn, can use their rejection by the 
Common Market as an excuse for urging 
more British trade with, and appeasement 
of, the Soviet Union; and they will urge 
America to adopt that policy as well. The 
U.S. dollar deficit strengthens the force of 
that argument. Thus, there will be pressure 
for a competition in appeasement, if things 
are allowed to go on in the present direction. 

If_the real cause of the present crisis is 
not Britain's failure to get into the Market 
now, it follows that the current pressure to 
force Britain in soon is not the real cure. 
The fight with De Gaulle must be made on 
the issues of NATO, nuclear arms, Atlantic 
unity, and the Common Market's tariff to 
the outside world, issues on which he is 
totally wrong from the point of view of most 
good Europeans. The battle should not be 
waged on the issue of immediate British 
entry, on which he may be at least partially 
right. 

The key question, which only the Germans 
can answer, concerns the effects of the 
Franco-German alliance on all the issues dis- 
cussed here. Once the treaty is ratified, the 
Germans will lose much of their bargaining 
power. Hence, they should reach some un- 
derstanding with De Gaulle before the treaty 
is finally ratified. (The process of submit- 
ting a treaty to various committees in the 
Bundestag will permit time for such a clar- 
ification.) 

If the Germans thus show that the Franco- 
German alliance is a two-way street by 
which they influence De Gaulle as well as 
vice versa, and if they can demonstrate that 
the temporary rejection of Britain involves 
no danger of a trade war, confidence will be 
restored and the worst part of the crisis re- 
solved. 


Bonneville Now Losing Millions An- 
nually; Wants Larger Area To Lose 
More In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am inserting the third of a series of 
newspaper editorials from southern 
Idaho which are highly critical of the 
proposal to extend the Bonneville power 
marketing area into southern Idaho. 
It seems that, with few exceptions, the 
people of southern Idaho would rather 
hold on to the economic progress which 
has been achieved in cooperation with 
the private electric utility that has pro- 
vided them with ample power at reason- 
able rates well below the national 
average. Taxes paid by this utility pro- 
vide the funds for a large part of local 
and State services needed by the people 
of Idaho. I can readily understand why 
they would question the wisdom of 
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bringing in Bonneville subsidized Fed- 
eral power, when such Federal power 
has not been the economic panacea its 
promoters would have us believe. 

There are two major Federal electric 
power areas in the United States—Bon- 
neville and TVA. In Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington there are 26 areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
reported by the U.S. Department of La- 
bor in February 1963. And as you might 
surmise, every one of these 26 areas are 
in the Bonneville Power marketing area. 
In Tennessee there are 22 areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
reported. Again, as you might surmise, 
all of these areas are within the TVA 
power marketing area. 

With such records of questionable 
economic development in these two 
Federal power areas, one can under- 
stand why southern Idaho does not want 
to be socialized but would rather carry 
on in the American private enterprise 
way. R 
The following editorial from the North 
Side News of Jerome, Idaho, shows why 
free enterprise is in jeopardy: 

[From the Jerome (Idaho) North Side News, 
May 10, 1962] 
FREE ENTERPRISE IN JEOPARDY 

Possible marketing extension of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration (BPA) to south- 
ern Idaho is another attempt by the Federal 
Government to waste public funds for in- 
creased Government ownership of the power 
industry. 

Tax money is required to develop tax-ex- 
empt power facilities which eliminate or 
prevent the building of taxpayer investor- 
owned electrical units. 

It is frightening to see millions of dollars 
asked each year to build a tax-destroying 
Federal monopoly when Federal expenses are 
running way ahead of income, snd when de- 
mands are made to increase the Federal debt. 

But far worse than the taxes and the debt 
that Government in business involves are the 
lost liberties and individual opportunities 
that follow when a centralized Government 
turns toward socialization of enterprise. 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall’s directive 
to BPA to study extension of its marketing 
area to southern Idaho will have a serious 
effect on the economy of the area because 
the position of private power will be jeop- 
ardized. 


With a clearness of logic, James Annest, 
who is a candidate for nomination for second 
district Congressman on the Republican 
ticket, has charged that BPA lost $13 million 
last year and that Federal power supporters 
are proposing that Idaho. taxpayers under- 
write an even greater loss in years to come. 

What supporters of Federal control would 
like us to believe is that we are threatened 
with a severe electrical shortage, that the 
security and prosperity of the Nation and 
Idaho are at stake, and that only Govern- 
ment spending can save us all from disaster. 


Business Speaks to the Government 
About Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following 
address: 


BUSINESS SPEAKS TO THE GOVERNMENT ABOUT 


AND ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF THE WEST 
FIFTH ANNUAL Mip-WINTER CONFERENCE, 
FEBRUARY 5-6, 1963 


(By Peter G. Peterson) 


For the last few years, Madison Avenue has 
been America's most popular villain. The 
“Wolves of Wall Street,” as they were vividly 
described in the twenties, are probably great- 
ly relieved to give up their preeminent 
position. 

One of the most popular formulas for writ- 
ing a bestseller in recent years has been 
to create a picture of Madison Avenue as the 
sinister locale of much of the eyil that besets 
us. The small brigade of striped-tie execu- 
tives on Madison Avenue is charged with 
manipulating the American people and de- 
grading their tastes, almost at will, so that 
the people covet products they should not 
have. Further, the Madison Avenuers are 
said to be responsible for shoddy merchan- 
dise that wears out quickly, If it works at all. 

They are the people who waste the coun- 
try’s resources on silly, frivolous products 
when these resources should be devoted to 
more solemn, necessary, and desirable public 
sector outlays. 

Iam not here to defend Madison Avenue, 
It probably has the largest per capita rate 
of articulate spokesmen of any industry. It 
has its excesses. Unlike many other profes- 
sional groups, however, it seems painfully 
aware of most of them. 

I am here, however, to suggest that the 
attack on advertising has a sub rosa quality 
that is not worthy of the great issues it 
raises. I am here to suggest that the target 
of these criticisms should be considerably 
broadened to include other segments who 
are as deeply involved or implicated. 

Let us take the businessman, It is he who 
designs and makes the products being crit- 
icized. It is he who decides how to market 
these products, including how to advertise 
them. It is he who pays the advertising bills, 
and thus bears the ultimate authority and 
responsibility to say “no” if he does not ap- 
prove of the way his product is presented 
to the consuming public. 

Let us also include the consumer. If he 
is to be protected against outside forces, it 
is well that he be confronted directly with 
what he is being protected against and what 
the methods and costs of protecting him are 
likely to involve. If it is his tastes that are 
being criticized, then let us say so directly. 

If there are real villians in this plot, they 
are likely to be either the businessman, or 
the consumer, or both. Madison Avenue is 
but an accomplice. 

For, as George Stigler of the University of 
Chicago recently observed, Denouncing 
people who serve public tastes is like blam- 
ing the waiters in restaurants for obesity.” 

I would like to suggest that the time may 
have come for the country to have another 
of its public debates on some of the real 
questions that lie behind the attack on 
Madison Avenue. In raising some of these 
questions, it might be. well to focus not on 
the groups who have a special interest in 
the marketing of more products at a higher 
profit (the manufacturers, distributors, re- 
tailers, advertising agencies, etc.), but on 
the consumer and the society as a whole. 
It is the consumer the economy is set up 
to serve, and the preservation of the eco- 
nomic system is important only if it servés 
him 


One of these basic questions, then, it 
seems to me, has to do with the freedom 
of the consumer to make choices in the mar- 
ket place among the widest possible number 
of alternatives, and whether he has the wis- 
dom to make these choices. 

Whenever we limit these choices, whether 
by a tax on advertising, restricting the kind 
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of distribution that is acceptable, by laws 
requiring certain margins or discounts or 
prices, or In a hundred other ways, I think 
we should do this only after we have re- 
solved a number of basic questions. 

For example, do we believe the consumer 
is able to make responsible buying decisions, 
provided he is not coerced, conspired against, 
or subjected to fraud? If not, how do we 
protect the consumer without limiting the 
choices he has? 

Does this also mean we have serious ques- 
tions about his ability to make far more 
complex political decisions? History tells 
us that economic freedom and political free- 
dom are intimately intertwined. i 

I am only trying to suggest that at any 
given time some segments of a free market- 
place are not in reality an argument against 
freedom itself. 

It would seem wise to question also 
whether some of the attacks on Madison 
Avenue and advertising aren't in efect, an 
oblique attack on some of our national goals. ` 

For example, we widely assume that a 
crucial national goal is a growth in our gross 
national product and a rising standard of 
living. 

This would obviously sugggest more con- 
sumption by consumers, not less. It will 
mean that consumers will buy more prod- 
ucts that by today’s standards are less “im- 
portant,” less necessary,“ more “marginal.” 

This growth in consumption of so-called 
luxury products will come at a time when a 
major segment of the world has not even the 
barest essentials. 

It will come at a time when sincere, social 
critics within our own country will see 
needs of our own people that seem more basic 
than the frills and gadgets and services we 
will be buying. 

I feel much of the criticism of Madison 
Avenue refiects some far deeper concerns 
about public tastes and morals, and how we 
reconcile the good life from the moral stand- 
point with the full life from the economic 
standpoint. Can we have more material 
goods without becoming overly materialistic? 

Still another set of basic questions has 
to do with whether and how our economy 
can support our public needs and also our 
private desires. Is it true that the added 
consumption of products and services by 
consumers makes possible the tax base with 
which we finance our public needs? Is it 
true we can have both foreign aid and fur 
coats, both defense and deep-freezes, both 
schools and sports cars? 

These are some of the questions that may 
explain the ferocity of the attack on Madi- 
son Avenue. Perhaps in our frustration wit") 
questions like these we need to find an out- 
let, or a scapegoat. 

A more appropriate outlet might be an in- 
tensive national debate on consumption in 
our economy and the relationship of our per- 
sonal goals to our country’s goals. 

These are questions that concern every 
citizen. 

Now, I would like to turn to marketing 
and advertising as seen through the eyes of 
a businessman—advertising, not as a moral 
or esthetic force, but as a way of selling 
more products and making more profits for 
my company. 

One would not suspect this by reading 
some of the bestsellers of recent years, but 
if I may paraphrase Lord Byron “Advertising 
is not a thing apart and it is certainly not 
a businessman’s whole existence.” As busi- 
nessmen, we view advertising as simply one 
tool for helping sell products. 

We can decide not to advertise at all, or 
much less, and spend more on personal sell- 
ing to the dealer, give the retailer a bigger 
margin, or any mix that one can imagine 
that sells the product to the consumer. 

It is a curious paradox that while the social 
critic ascribes a kind of omnipotence to 
advertising, most business executives have a 
very different concern. 
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They are much more likely to ask: Are we 
spending too much on advertising? It is 
really effective? 

The businessman's own experience tells 
him advertising is far from omnipotent. 

While the Edsel car is the most dramatic 
example, there are hundreds of Edsels in the 
marketing morgues of many of America's 
corporations—products that wouldn't be 
bought by the consumer in spite of heavy 
advertising expenditures. The failures of 
new products even in some of the best and 
biggest of companies, certainly outnumber 
the successes. 

The businessman worries about his grow- 
ing advertising budgets for still another 
reason. For all the work and studies that 
have been made in the so-called scientific 
measurement of advertising. I believe it is 
fair to say that we can assess only a small 
Part of the dollars-and-cents effect of adver- 
tising 


As an amusing footnote—which I think 
brings out the essential contradictions and 
frustrations in the advertising business—I'd 
like to mention a cartoon I saw in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Review. 

The president of the advertising agency is 
standing at the head of a conference table 
saying to his plans board “What we need is a 
brand new idea that has been thoroughly 
tested.” 

The measurement of marketing efforts is 
no less difficult than the measurement of a 
Political campaign. The situation the busi- 
hessman faces is similar to the one many of 
you have faced as you decided how to allo- 
cate your campaign funds. 

Aside from a superb product, how much of 
your success do you attribute to your door-to- 
door efforts, going to picnics, the additional 
votes per hotdog, or ethnic dish eaten, what 
about those bumper stickers, and so forth? 

Likewise, the businessman’s chief concern 
about his growing advertising budget is 
whether he is getting his money's worth. 

The social critics would lead us to believe 
that advertising is an absolutely indispens- 
able and ali powerful weapon that can man- 
ipulate the consumer at will. 

It is a melancholy fact that the business- 
man knows better. 

A second concern has to do with “truth” 
in advertising. Let me say at once that as 
far as hard-core facts go, we must abso- 
lutely be faithful to them. Lying about the 
facts of a product is not only the surest 
Way to court commercial disaster, but it is 
& kind of treason to the American system— 
for the long-term effects of such calculated 
misstatements is to breed an abiding cyni- 
cism in the public. 

But we must also make a necessary dis- 
tinction between downright lies and the 
kind of exaggeration that is perhaps all too 
natural, normal, and human. A man who 
makes a product cannot help thinking his 
product is the finest thing since Cheops built 
the pyramids. 

Allow me to draw another familiar analogy. 
In courtship, we know, both the man and 
the woman turn their “best profile” as it 
were, to the other. They may not, and should 
not, lie to each other about their past and 
their prowess, but the very act of courtship 
makes them put the most favorable light 
upon themselves. 

Now, advertising is a commercial form of 
courtship. It is a wooing of the consumer 
and in the press of wooing, the advertiser 
tends to do exactly what lovers do—that is, 
put his product in the most favorable light, 
however minute, and using a kind of verbal 
“cosmetic” to highlight the good points and 
Play down the less favorable ones. 

It is in this dim area between fact and 
fiction, this murky region of commingled 
light and shadow, that some advertising 
Tesides and many businessmen are not too 
happy with it. But the danger in trying to 
control this broad area is that nobody knows 
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where poetic license should end and polic- 
ing begin. Unfortunately, we are dealing 
here with imponderables. 

When governments try to supervise and 
control these imponderables, we find that 
the creative vitality of a culture soon with- 
ers and dies. No sin that advertising may 
commit could be as great as its repression 
by government forces—for if advertising can 
be forced into a bureaucratic straitjacket, 
where does this end? 

Here again, be it understood, I am not 
suggesting that the Government does not 
have a right and a duty to inhibit the hard- 
core falsehood, the base misrepresentation, 
the hit-and-run lie perpetrated by the fiy- 
by-night company. But beyond this obvious 
exercise of authority against fraud, we must 
tread very gingerly indeed. 

In the long run, I am convinced, the only 
formula that will raise the standards of 
advertising Is the raising of the level of 
American culture generally. As the public 
acquires more taste, more discrimination, 
more genuinely civilized attitudes, adver- 
tising will necessarily respond to the height- 
ening of our national sensitivity. If our 
educational processes; our entertainment 
values, our communications media, continue 
their present rise—and no one can doubt 
that they have risen appreciably over the 
last dozen years—the consuming public of 
the near future will also mold advertising 
patterns as much as being molded by them. 

This process is already much in evidence. 
Since 1940, for example, although total con- 
sumer expenditures have risen sharply, a 
breakdown of categories clearly indicates 
that the American public has considerably 
shifted his spectrum-of values. 

For rough illustrative purposes, we can 
divide such expenditures into two broad 
groups—moneys spent for self-indulgence, 
and moneys spent for self-improvement. If 
we studied the statistics of spending over 
the last two decades, we would find that 
while most social critics decry our self-in- 
dulgence in the trivial, the ephemeral, and 
the gimmicky, it is actually in the area of 
self-improvement that the greatest gains 
have been made. While spending for alcohol, 
spectator sports, clothing, and restaurants 
has increased only slightly, spending for 
public and private education, for musical in- 
struments and classical records, for religious 
and welfare activity, foreign travel has risen 
to unprecedented heights. 

My confidence in the brains and back- 
bonc of the consumer grows daily. 

In the light of these trends and tendencies, 
it behooves us to be extremely careful and 
skeptical about any legislation that proposes 
to restrict the free choice of consumers. 

Business must not ask for security for it- 
self and deny it to others. As Wiliam Allen 
White said many yes ago: “Liberty is the 
one thing that cannot be held unless we 
extend it to others." If we are against legis- 
lation that would inhibit business, we can't 
honestly ask for legislation that would in- 
hibit the free choice of the consumer. 

As I have read various legislative proposals 
over the past several years, I find myself ask- 
ing this question: Are these proposals de- 
signed to protect the consumer in the only 
sense he can really be protected—by provid- 
ing him a wide diversity, by providing him 
free choice, free from collusion, free from 
fraud * * * or are these propos: de- 
signed to protect someone else; protect the 
status quo perhaps at the expense of free- 
dom of entry by other forms of distribu- 
tion? 

To paraphrase Mr. White, assuring one 
man's security in the marketplace is often 
at the expense of someone else’s liberty. 

As in so many things, yesterday's radi- 
cal marketers are often today’s successful 
innovators. The discount house has 
achieved an eminent position because it 
filled a need existing channels of distribu- 
tion were not filling. At the same time, 
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many specialty stores are thriving because 
they too are answering the needs of other 
consumers. Retail private labels are now 
reported to account for something over 20 
percent of total grocery sales. In other in- 
dustries, door-to-door selling has now of- 
fered some consumers an alternative they 
were apparently waiting for. 

Subject to restraint against conspiracy and 
fraud, I urge we give manufacturers and re- 
tallers alike the freedom to sell their prod- 
ucts as they see fit. 

Permit me to conclude with one more 
analogy. An old-fashioned phrase is the 
“body politic.” It is a very real metaphor, 
because the body of society Is very like the 
body of an individual. And whether we are 
considering an ailment, or a set of symptoms 
in a person, we do not engage in radical sur- 
gery until all other means fall. First, we try 
to decide if the ailment is self-limiting as 
many diseases are. We also try to determine 
if a worrisome growth is benign or malignant. 
It is often simple to do this in the individual 
body by taking a biopsy. But it is much 
harder and more hazardous in the body 
politic. 

It is also a lamentable fact that the cure is 
sometimes worse than the disease. 

I would hope that before we adopted any 
legislative surgery, we would assure our- 
selves we are using the latest diagnostic 
techniques, that we are giving a complete 
physical examination, that the symptoms 
were truly prevalent, that the growth was 
truly malignant, for it is you, as legislators, 
who are the general practitioners charged 
with preserving the health of the body 
politic. 

As you gentlemen know much better than 
I, new regulatory agencies seem to have a life 
cycle of their own. 

The process ceems an Irreversible one. 
They grow in costs, they change in func- 
tion, becoming Increasingly detached from 
the legislative, and the problems being 
attacked may or may not have been visual- 
ized in the original legislation. There 18 
probably in this room today more than one 
father of a regulatory agency conceived in 
earlier years who has some difficulty recog- 
nizing his offspring. 

Most critics of advertising make the mis- 
take of assuming that it is a monologue, 
when in reality it is a dialogue. The ad- 
vertiser talks to the public, but the public 
talks back in its own slow, inarticulate, but 
effective way. 

We must do everything possible to en- 
courage this dialogue, to keep the lines of 
communication free and open—so that the 
consumer and manufacturer can hear each 
other talking. 

To maintain a healthy tension in this 
dialogue is the task of all of us businessmen, 
advertising executives, educators, public 
officials, and consumers. That is probably 
the main reason we are here today. 


City Reduces Water, Garbage, and 
Irrigation Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, one of 
the up and coming little cities of my 
State of Idaho is Gooding, located in the 
rich agricultural area north of the Snake 
River. 

At a time when most municipalities are 
exploiting every possibility for new rev- 


enues, Gooding’s City Council has voted 

unanimously to reduce fees for several 

services, but without a reduction in the 
services themselves. 

In recognition of this accomplishment, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD a news 
story from the Gooding (Idaho) Leader 
of Thursday, April 4, 1963, explaining 
the council's action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crry REDUCES WATER, GARBAGE AND IRRIGATION 
CHARGES—CONSIDERABLE SAVINGS GIVEN 
RESIDENTS; Crry Servicers WIL Not Be 
CURTAILED 3 
In the present day when cities such as 

Gooding are looking for additional revenue, 

Gooding city councilmen at their regular 

semimonthly meeting held Monday evening, 

voted unanimously to reduce culinary water, 
garbage and irrigation charge for 1983. Irri- 
gation water charges for lots and acreages 
were reduced 16% percent and the annual 
construction charge of 75 cents on business 
lots was dropped. The charge was eliminated 
because 1962 was the year for last payment 
of construction charges by the American 

Falls Reservoir District No. 2 on business 

lots. 

The city culinary water rate was reduced 
from $1.75 minimum charge for the first 1,000 
gallons to $1.60 minimum for the first 1,200 
gallons. 

Garbage. collection charges were reduced 
20 percent for both residential and business 
property. Future charges for residences will 
be 80 cents per month instead of $1. 
Business property will be $1.60 instead of 
$2. These reductions will take effect on May 
1 billing. : 

Mayor Leo Rice reported there are several 
reasons why the city took unprecedented ac- 
tion in reducing rates. The new city water 
well is completely paid for. There are no 
major projects to be undertaken by the city 
in the foreseeable future. Mayor Rice stated 
Tuesday that the city will do more street 
work this year than last, and there will be no 
curtailment in city services. In addition the 
city has ordered new office equipment. 


Groundbreaking for Indian Pavilion, New 
York World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Robert Moses, president of the New 
York World’s Fair of 1964-65, at the 
groundbreaking for the Indian pavilion, 
at Flushing Meadow on April 8, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New York Wontp's Fam or 1964-65 

I am one of those ancients who in early 
youth saw the Indian Raj through a roman- 
tic veil, My generation was brought up on 
Kipling and the Barracks Room Ballads. In 
the words of our own divine Daniel Webster, 
we beat time to the morning drum, which 
followed the rising sun, kept company with 
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the hours, and circled the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the mar- 
tial alrs of England, 

We sang the Kashmiri song about the pale 
hands beside the Shalimar, heard the echoes 
of voices in the bazaars and swallowed tales 
of monsoons, rains, and racial tensions, 
nabobs, howdahs, viceroys, sahibs, rajahs, 
rubies, curries, and whatnot. We were puz- 
zled however by the ominous note of the 
Recessional at the Diamond Jubilee, after 
accepting the Suez Canal as the lifeline of 
Empire. 

We have lived to see the veil of romance 
rent, an ancient civilization revived, inde- 
pendence established, and a new nation like 
our own conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, rise and command the attention of 
the world. We have come to realize that 
there is more than a passing resemblance 
between Abraham Lincoln and Mahatma 
Gandhi, 

In projecting the image of India, you will 
find that Flushing Meadow is a better me- 
dium than Hollywood. We welcome you to 
the Olympics of Progress at the World's Fair. 
We assume that you will invite your most 
ingenious administrators, architects, and 
artists to fashion your exhibits, those who 
can best revive the past, mirror the present, 
invoke the shape of the future, and recon- 
cile and integrate the claims of religion, tra- 
dition, beauty, utility, industry, and democ- 
racy. 

We ask that you, Madam Gandhi, convey 
to your distinguished father the respect and 
admiration of our people for his part in 
bringing the East and West together and in 
furthering the cause of international peace 
through friendship and understanding. 


GOP Solons Fettered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leadership of the 
Honorable FRED ScHWENGEL, of Iowa, 
studies have been made to determine the 
status of the minority as far as staff 
work in House committees is concerned. 
This study has shown a decided lack in 
the quantity of staffing which is avail- 
able to the minority“ On April 7, 1963, 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Arizona, the Honorable Barry GOLDWA- 
TER wrote a column entitled “GOP So- 
lons Fettered”’ which sets forth the com- 
plete case for adequate minority staff- 
ing in a succinct, well-ordered manner. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 
Apr. 7, 1963} = 
WHAT I BELIEVE: GOP SOLONS Ferrerep 
(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 

Why doesn't the Republican minority in 
Congress exercise more weight in Govern- 
ment policymaking? 

There are many reasons, such as the size 
of the majority, the role played by powerful 
Democratic committee chairman and the in- 
fluence exerted by a Democratic President. 

But another reason, one which doesn’t 
get nearly enough attention, is the fact of 


inadequate minority staffs in the House 
and Senate. 


Just as generals must, so Senators and 
Representatives depend heavily upon staffs 
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to do the real digging and much of the 
work, pulling together the background on 
which a policy decision can be made. What 
witnesses will a committee hear? What is 
the status of similar legislation? What are 
the needs for proposed legislation, and so on? 
All this is the work of committee staffs. 

Today, of course, the majority party, 
which is the Democratic Party, expects a 
substantial share of the staff to be appointed 
by them and to be working for them. 

On committee after committee, however, 
the minority party has not been able to 
appoint any staff members at all. On most, 
there is at least a disparity of staff appoint- 
ments far beyond the disparity in party 
representation, 

Insufficient minority staffing makes legis- 
lation more dependent than ever upon the 
statistics, the witmesses, the proposals of 
the Democratic administration as transmit- 
ted through the majority. I would make 
this point just as emphatically if the situa- 
tion were reversed and proper committee 
staffing was denied to the Democrats. 

The need is for proper policies, properly 
researched, properly arrived at and under- 
stood above and beyond the desires of the 
particular administration running the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

This cannot be done without spadework 
on behalf of the minority position on the 
myriad questions coming before the House 
and Senate. Legislating is amazingly com- 
plex, reaching into every possible phase of 
American life. Some subjects could occupy 
the entire time of intelligent legislators to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

What it boils down to, is help for busy 
Senators and Congressmen. Unless pro- 
vided on a larger scale for minority Members 
of Congress, the case for the opposition in 
American political life will continue to suf- 
fer. 

Unfortunately, too much importance is 
given to advancing the administration's pro- 
gram today. Just because a President sends 
am to Congress and follows it up with 
specific legislation doesn't automatically as- 
sure that this is the best thing that could 
be enacted for the people. 

Very often, just the opposite is the case, 
Sometimes it is the people’s definite advan- 
tage to have Presidential requests opposed 
and defeated by their representatives in 
Congress. And because of this, the minority 
effort is extremely important., It definitely 
should be supported by the best staff work 
available. 


Rev. Irwin R. Lindemuth, Pittsburgh 
Pastor and Poet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following material: 
[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and Sun 

Telegraph, May 7, 1960] 

Carrick MINISTER OVERCAME HEAVY Opps: 
Took Harp ROAD To PULPIT—LONG STRUG- 
GLE MARKED His WAY TO PASTORATE 

(By William M. Rimmel) 

The pulpit of America’s churches are filled 
with ministers who had to struggle against 
almost insurmountable odds before they 
were ordained. 

Such a man is Rey. Irwin R. Linde- 
muth, pastor of the Birmingham Congrega- 
tional Church, Carrick Avenue, Carrick. 
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From that day back in 1937 when he entered 

Pennsylvania State University on a year’s 

scholarship to study mechanical engineering 

until he assumed his present pastorate it 

has been one continuous struggle. 
BUSINESS FAILED 

A month after he entered college his 
father’s business in Mt. Carmel, Pa., failed. 
He found a spare-time job as a door-to-door 
Salesman, living on bologna sandwiches. 
Relatives added to his meager earnings and 
he struggled on. 

When his health was impaired by a com- 
bination of worry and diet, he decided to 
give up the struggle and find a job, His 
schoolteacher back in Mt. Carmel, who 
started him on his college career, suggested 
that he take a civil service examination. He 
Might find a job and by saving he could re- 
sume his education. A month later he was 
Working in the State Unemployment Office 
in Harrisburg, 

Two years later he passed another civil 
service test and was appointed an inspector 
in the U.S. Ordnance Department and as- 
Signed to the Pittsburgh area. 

When he was sent to Youngwood he 
learned that an apartment went with the 
job. So he called the girl he met in high 
school and proposed marriage. 

In February 1943 he enlisted as an avi- 
ation cadet. After basic training he was 
Shipped to an air schoo] in Texas. A hurri- 
cane struck the field a short time before he 
Was due to graduate. Fearing that the 
planes would be torn from the ground moor- 
ings, officers assigned the cadets to hang onto 
the wings of the planes during the height of 
the gale, 

HELD ON TO PLANE 


The mooring lines broke and Mr. Linde- 
muth's plane and a dozen others were car- 
Tied The other cadets dropped off. 
But Lindemuth held on and when his plane 
was snapped he was hurled to the earth. 
When his classmates graduated he was in 
85 hospital at Temple, Tex, with a broken 

Kk. 


It was during his year in the hospital 
that he decided to enter the chaplaincy. 
But since he couldn’t play an organ or type- 
write, he wound up as a radio mechanic on 
one of the B-29's stationed in the Marianna 
Islands. 

Between his tours of duty he volunteered 
to assist the chaplain. He helped transform 
&n old prefab hut into a chapel and was 
Putting the finishing touches on the road 
leading to the church on Christmas Eve 
when he was injured and wound up in the 
hospital for the second time. 

When he was discharged at the end of the 
war he had already started preparation for 
Studying for the ministry. And in 1946 he 
Was accepted at a seminary in Bangor, 
Maine. With the help of relatives he re- 
built an old truck to haul his wife, baby, and 
furniture to the living quarters provided by 
the seminary, 

To add to his Government GI allotment, 
Mr. Lindemuth washed dishes and his wife 
assisted In making salads at the seminary. 
On weekends he preached to a congregation 
of 20 in a small church in Lincoln Center, 
Maine. And in the summer he labored on 
heighboring farms. 

DIRECTOR AT CAMP 


By the time he graduhted his family had 
increased to three and he moved to Foun- 
tain Springs, Pa., where he was ordained and 
assigned toa church. He came to Congrega- 
tional Church in 1954 as assistant pastor and 
assumed the pastorate 3 years ago when the 
Pastor, Rev. R. O. Eisele, retired. 

He is camp director at Hartman Center, 
Pastor advisor to the Pilgrim Fellowship, 
trustee of Congregational Homes for the 


s 
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Aged, and a member of the Industrial Man- 
agement Club. 


THOU SHALT Love THY NEIGHBOR 
Our Feather; Thou shalt love thy neighbor— 
Divine words, these, 
Calling now to conscience, confidence, and 
care. 
Our souls, our minds, though filled with 
memories 
Of waste and war, now bow in prayer. 


Above the far-off sounds of hate, 

The fearful threats of those who fear, 
The meek and holy still await 

The love that seems so near. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor—centuries 
heard 
Man's routine reading of the scrolis. 
Long before our Lord’s volce stirred, 
Men of God appealed to souls. 


But love was needed, more than words: 
Someone had to love as He; 

And so today mere threatening words 
Can never change the loye to be. 


Grant us reverence, grant remembrance 
Of all those whose love still lives, 
May our love be strong defense, 
Ours the strength love always gives. 


Grant that we may love our neighbor; 
Grant that we may love Thy son; 

Grant that we deserve Thy favor, 
And ‘Thy love and ours be one. 


Amen. 


The prayer-poem “Thou Shalt Loye Thy 
Neighbor,” was written for use by the con- 
gregation in church on Memorial Day Sun- 
day—Sunday, May 27, 1962. 

Pastor Lindemuth preached on Love Thy 
Neighbor,” and preceded his sermon with 
the following prayer: 


Our Father: Today our hearts breathe out 
a prayer for all those who died trying to win 
Wars. 

But we pray more so for those who died 
trying to win peace. 

May our devotion to them never cease. 

May our allegiance to their cause ever in- 
crease. 


The stench of the Eichmann war trial 
still troubled our souls: How one could 
hate the Jews, of whom Christ was born. 
And how Hitler and Eichmann, once German 
Christians and church attenders, could 80 
pervert Christ's teachings and Christianity. 
Where had the church failed? 

Pastor Lindemuth personally remembered 
friends killed in World War II, especially the 
invasion cemetery on the island of Tinian 
in the Pacific, where white crosses of Christ 
and the white stars of David stood row on 
row. He remembered also an uncle for 
whom he was named, killed in World War I, 
and family gatherings at the cemetery in 
Mount Carmel each Memorial Day. 


Topay Men TALK FREELY OF FREEDOM 


The following invocation prayer was com- 
posed for unison reading in church services 
Sunday, February 14, 1960, following the an- 
niversary of Abraham Lincoln's birth. Pas- 
tor Lindemuth, long an admirer of the true 
Christianity of Lincoln, felt the need for re- 
birth of a nation under God and redefinition 
of freedom. 


Our Father: Today men talk freely of free- 
dom 

Yet deny it to many not free, 

Believe in the precepts of freedom 

Yet cannot soul-slavery see, 

Live in a world of great promise 

Yet promise so little so well 

That correcting criteria of conscience 

Always with freedom must dwell. 
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Mr. Lincoln was sorrowed by slavery 

Because he believed in Thy will. 

Yet others rose up in anger; 

For slavery, brothers would kill. 

Condemned was the spirit of conscience; 
Crucified was the spirit of Christ. 

Yet Christians called themselves Christians, 
As though Christ with Caiaphas made tryst. 


Souls still are living in bondage. 

A Moses is needed to lead; 

A Nehemiah, to bulld new Jerusalems; 

A Christ, to conquer men’s greed. 

God help me if I help not my brother, 

Whatever his status may be. 

God help us to love one another. 

Only then can we truly be free. Amen. 
Rev. Invin R. LINDEMUTH, 

Minister. 


A DECLARATION OF Divine DEPENDENCE 


Our Father: Today we make a declaration 
of divine dependence. 

In a world where so many want to be free, 

We know blessed freedom comes only 
through Thee. 

Servitude, slavery is born of man’s sin: 

Here is where most of man's evils begin. 

So sin is our foe, not other men; 

We need to depend more upon Thee again. 


Our forefathers depended upon guidance 
from Thee: 

Abraham founded a nation by faith; 

Isaac, Jacob were guided by grace; 

Moses plodded a wilderness way 

Guided, and guiding, by Thee day by day. 

Prophets corrected when sin sat on throne, 

Warning that suffering alone would atone. 


Our Lord and Saviour declared divine de- 
pendence: 
“Blessed are they,” he said of the meek; 
“Blessed are they who righteousness seek.” 
He taught a commandment to love one an- 
other, 
Not a plea, but command, to make each 
man a brother. 
Only the truth—this truth—made men free; 
Freedom never meant denial of Thee. 


Our nation was founded on declared divine 
dependence: 

Certain truths were declared to all as self- 
evident, 

Not man-made, temporal, but eternal and 
heaven-sent. 

Men, endowed by Creator with inalienable 


right, 
Defended, depended upon that which was 
right 


So guided, 80 guarded, we too must defend 
The Way of life upon which we too depend. 


The poem-prayer “A Declaration of Divine 
Dependence,” was composed by Pastor Irvin 
R. Lindemuth for use in the Birmingham 
Congregational Church, 25 Carrick Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sunday, July 1, 1962. 

The poem, of course, refers to the renl 
roots of American freedom, American free- 
dom did not begin with the Declaration of 
Independence; it began long before when 
men made their “declarations of divine de, 
pendence.” Freedom is the fruit of faith; 
faith is the root of freedom. Freedom is not 
a political matter; freedom is basically a 
religious experience. Epictetus, a Greek 
slave born about 60 years before Christ, said: 
“No man is free who is not master of him- 
self.“ In order to have freedom, man must 
establish right relationships with God, and 
must be aware of his own limitations. “As 
I would not be a slave, neither would I be 
a master,” said Abraham Lincoln, Jesus said 
to those Jews who beileved in him (John 
8: 31-36): “If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” They answered him, “We be Abra- 
ham's seed, and were never in bondage to 
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any man; how sayest thou, Ye shall be made 
free?” Jesus answered them, “Verily, verily I 
say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin 18 
the servant of sin. And the servant abideth 
not in the house forever: but the Son abideth 
ever. If the Son therefore shall make you 
tree, ye shall be free indeed.” 

Pastor Lindemuth prayed the following 
prayer before his sermon: “Our Father: this 
past week has reminded us all of our free- 
dom as a Nation, as a church, as individuals. 
We remember that most of us were born free. 
But we so often forget that our freedom was 
bought with a great price. We enjoy 80 
much the fruits of freedom that we often 
forget the roots. Help us to so cultivate our 
consciences, our concern, our Christianity, 
our church and our country, that all freedom 
becomes deeper rooted in faith, and all faith 
finds greater fruition in freedom, Amen.“ 


O Tuou WHO ALONE RULES 


O Thou who alone rules the vast circling 
heavens, 
Aboye and beyond meager measure of man, 
And ruler of earth, encompassing Presence, 
Ruler of all since creation began : 
Forgive us if we, in impudency, 
Forget we too are subject to Thee. 


Man makes in his image new weapons of 
might 

To demand and command of inhabitants of 
earth 


Homage and obedience, subjection and fright, 
Without sharing or caring for rights of all 
birth. 
But idols are shattered. Man's own fears 
increase. 
Armies are scattered, and bring man no 
peace. 


O Thou who art always the ruler, alone, 
Infinite, boundless, beyond whim of man: 
We would, this hour, for man’s sins atone; 
We would, this day, seek for some better plan, 
Knowing, if Thy will and our wiils be one, 
Thy will will be done, and Thy kingdom 
will come. 


Grant us this hour new courage, new 
strength, 

New wisdom to see as in ages gone past, 

Thy much greater wisdom wins victory at 
1 


Only right is might, and only love will last. 
O Thou who alone rules, abide with us still, 
That we might be ruled by Thy much wiser 

will 


Amen. 


The above was presented as an invocation 
prayer in church services July 8, 1962, at a 
time when nuclear testing was being carried 
out, space flights were continuing, there was 
trouble in Berlin and Cuba and many places 
in the world. The pastor saw a need for 
new courage, new strength, new wisdom in 
the light of a much greater wisdom. 


WHEN We Hear OF WAR AND Rumors OF WAR 


The following invocation prayer was writ- 
ten for use in church services on Sunday, 
October 28, 1962, following President Ken- 
nedy’s announcement of the Cuban crisis. 
The Saturday evening the an- 
nouncement, Pastor Lindemuth sat at a 
Veterans of Foreign Wars banquet (Brent- 
wood Post), and the threat of another war 
weighed heavily on his mind. 


Our Father: When we hear of war and 
rumors of war, 

Strengthen us by Thy grace. 

Our prayer is always for proper perspectives 
for peace. 

We share the prayers of Thy people, where- 
ever they ‘are. 

War is not new. We remember the past, 

Pages of history burning with hate. 

We wait, and remember One Man who feared 
not His fate. 
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History became His story, redeeming at last. 

“When ye hear of wars and rumours of war, 

Be ye not troubled * .“ 

His soft-spoken words are sharper today than 
all two-edged swords. 

We are troubled by rumors no more. 

Help us to hear Christ again and again, 

To seek for Him, speak for Him. 

This troubled day, we hear the Saviour of 
men and we pray, 

For a kingdom on earth of good will among 
men. 

Amen. 


Sound Attitude Toward Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I place in the 
Appendix of the Recor a very fine let- 
ter about prayer in schools, written by 
George W. Shumsky, of Flushing, N.Y. 

It is through these principles, held by 
Mr. Shumsky and so well expressed in his 
letter, that we have grown into such a 
great Nation. ‘ 

The letter follows: 

Gon's PLACE IN SCHOOL 


To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

It is time that we of the Jewish faith who 
believe in God stop letting rabbi after rabbi, 
and others, make statements for us that far 
too many of us do not agree with. 

I am a member of a reform congregation 
and attend services frequently. In my own 
way I have prayed to God for help and 
guidance and I try to instill this into my 
children. I am not a fanatic. But I believe 
in a Deity within the Hebrew framework, as 
I feel most American Jews do. 

So I can see no harm in the reading of a 
nonsectarian portion of the Bible in the 
school systems of America. In fact, I believe 
Bible reading should be continued and that 
all persons who believe in God (and I did 
not say religion) should encourage it. 

This country and the Jewish people were 
founded under the belief in God. The Jew- 
ish people have been carrying the Word of 
God for thousands of years from country to 
country. Great religions have been founded 
on this Word of God. No one has to accept 
another's religion. But everyone who be- 
lives in religion does accept the fact of God. 

America’s Founding Fathers did say that 
religion and the state should be separate. 
But they did not deny the existence of God. 
And reading of the Word of God is not the 
teaching of any particular religion. 

The rabbis, the Unitarian groups and other 
religious organizations would do better to see 
that Bible reading in schools does not favor 
any particular religion rather than to see 
that there is no more mention of God in our 
schools. 

Ever since the depression and World War 
II we have seen moral principles, parental 
responsibility and juvenile behavior decay- 
ing. All the religions seem to have larger 
memberships. But the belief in God seems 
to be dwindling. 

This is also the pattern of the Communists. 
They say there is no God and they acknowl- 
edge that reading the Bible can contaminate 
them because it might lead them to believe 


in God. 
against religion being taught in our 


Iam 
elementary schools, and I do not believe 
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that our Government should give financial 
ald to any institution under high school level 
whose function is to teach religion, Jewish, 
Catholic, Protestant or any other. 

But I am not against the belief in God 
being taught by the reading of nonsectarian 
passages from the Bible. 

Grorce W. SHUMSKY. 


Federal Power Commission’s Speedup in 
Rate Determinations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a long, hard winter in Georgia. 
Record low temperatures plagued our 
State. And with record low tempera- 
tures, fuel bills go up. It is good to know 
that the Federal Power Commission is 
taking steps to expedite rate determina- 
tions, Undue delay is unfair to all con- 
cerned. It is unfair to the consumer, and 
it is unfair to the local distributor who 
is burdened with making the refunds. 

The Atlanta Constitution has com- 
mended the Federal Power Commission 
for its speedup in rate determinations. 

I would like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the following letter from Mr. 
Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and a subse- 
quent editorial from the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

The letter and editorial follow: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 8, 1963. 

Dear Sm: I read with interest your edi- 
torial of March 30, deploring the procedures 
under the Natural Gas Act which permit nat- 
ural gas pipeline companies to collect rate 
increases for long periods of time subject to 
refund before a final decision is made on 
whether the rates are justified. 

Your editorial was written in reference to a 
Federal Power Commission order requiring 
Southern Natural Gas Co. to refund to its 
customers $10 million of excess charges which 
it had collected subject to refund. 

You have put your finger on ore of the 
major problems which confronted the Com- 
mission when I became Chairman on Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, and it is one on which the 
Commission has taken decisive action. 
Eighteen months ago the backlog of pipeline 
rate cases before the Commission had reached 
the staggering total of over a billion dollars 
and many companies had filed two or three 
successive rate increases which they were col- 
lecting subject to refund, none of which had 
been decided. The Commission in the past 
year and a half has disposed of 85 major 
pipeline rate cases by ordering the pipelines 
to refund $360 million and reducing their 
rates for the future by about $65 million 
annually. 

The Commission has also taken action, to 
the extent possible under existing law, to in- 
sure that another such backlog does not ac- 
cumulate. We have adopted new rules re- 
quiring pipelines to file complete backup in- 
formation with rate increase requests, thus 
eliminating lengthy field investigations to 
obtain the information to deter- 
mine whether the increase is justified. With 
our new procedures we expect to reduce 
greatly the time required to decide these 
cases. 
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We also have recommended to the Con- 
gress that legislation be enacted authorizing 
the Commission, in its discretion, to extend 
the time of suspension of a proposed rate 
increase for an additional 3 months beyond 
the present statutory 5-month suspension 
Period. As you point out, the Natural Gas 
Act now provides that a company may make 
& rate increase effective, subject to refund, 
if the Commission has not taken final ac- 
tion after the 5-month suspension period. 
Under our new rules, we believe the 8-month 
period is a realistic goal to complete action 
before rate increases go into effect automat- 
ically. 

The two Southern Natural Gas Co, rate 
cases referred to in your editorial were filed 
long before our new procedures were adopted 
and the delay was also due in part to the 
death of the presiding examiner who con- 
ducted the hearings. This made it necessary 
for the Commission to prepare its opinion 
without benefit of the examiner's recom- 
mendations, 

I am confident that with our new pro- 
cedures and our determination to push pipe- 
line rate cases to a prompt conclusion, we 
are now in position to protect consumers 
against paying unjustified rate increases for 
Prolonged periods. 

JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
[From the Atlantic Constitution, Apr. 8, 
1963] 


Never AGAIN SHOULD FPC PERMIT LOGJAM 


We are pleased to note that the Federal 
Power Commission is making progress under 
existing law to end the huge backlog of 
Pipeline rate cases. In a letter on this page 
today, FPC Chairman Joseph C. Swidler 
assures us that the Commission “has taken 
decisive action” to end the logjam and pre- 
vent its reoccurrence. 

Mr, Swidler tells us that when he as- 
sumed the chairmanship 18 months ago the 
backlog had reached “the staggering total 
of more than a Dillion dollars.” In the past 
year the Commission has ordered refunds of 
$360 million. 

The chairman says the Commission had 
recommended to Congress that the present 
5-month suspension period before a pro- 
Posed rate increase is put into effect auto- 
matically by pipeline distributors be ex- 
tended to 8 months. He feels the commis- 
sion could decide all rate cases if given 
that much time. By all means, it should. 

Congress should grant this extension of 
time if that’s what is needed. The Commis- 
sion itself should be held to some time limit 
but in no event should the public ever again 
be soaked for a billion dollars in rate in- 
creases while awaiting a ruling on their 
justification. 


Bankers and the Wheat Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ing wheat referendum is of profound 
concern to all of us. In the April issue 
of the magazine the Independent Bank- 
er, Mr. V. E. Rossiter, Sr., the president 
of the Bank of Hartington, Nebr., strong- 
ly supports the referendum. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I ask that Mr. 
Rossiter’s article be included at this point 
in my remarks. 


- 
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The article follows: 

BANKERS AND THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 
(By V. E. Rossiter, Sr., member IBA Agricul- 

ture Committee, president, Bank of Hart- 

ington, Nebr.) 

When an overwhelming majority of the 
major farm organizations announced recent- 
ly that they would support the 1963 wheat 
referendum and 1964 wheat program, the 
event had special significance for the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 

The IBA, through its agriculture commit- 
tee, has been promoting coordination of ef- 
fort among farm-oriented groups in finding 
solutions to the farm problem, Concord 
among these groups on the wheat program 
represents the type of cooperation needed to 
actuate corrective measures in the agricul- 
tural segment of the economy. 

The IBA's agriculture committee is join- 
ing with these organizations in endorsing 
the wheat program and recommends that 
the IBA give unequivocal support to it. 

BACKGROUND ON ENDORSEMENT 


This endorsement is an outgrowth of a 
series of events that began with a meeting 
of IBA officers and the agriculture commit- 
tee last August in Minneapolis, Minn. 

After a year and a half of intensive study 
of the farm problem, the committee was 
ready to launch a program of action. We 
decided at the Minneapolis meeting that the 
IBA might work more effectively within the 
general framework of existing farm organi- 
zations and commodity groups. 

These organizations, we reasoned, are 
thoroughly seasoned in the campaign for 
rural economic rehabilitation, they are al- 
ready working for a relatively high income 
level in the rural areas and related industries. 

We also felt that unless we first consulted 
with other interested groups, an abrupt in- 
jection of banker opinion into the confused 
farm picture might be regarded as an un- 
welcome intrusion. 

This precaution may appear ridiculous to 
most bankers, and to rural bankers in par- 
ticular, because it Is natural to assume that 
every well-informed person is aware of 
banker interest and concern. 

But the IBA did not take this assumption 
for granted, and we were soon to learn that 
we had acted wisely. 

CONFERENCES STARTED 

Agriculture Committee Chairman Pat Du- 
Bois initiated a series of conferences that 
has resulted in an exhaustive exchange of 
information among farm organizations, 
farm-oriented church groups, the State com- 
missioners of agriculture, commodity groups 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The first conference, staged in Washington, 
D.C., October 3 and 4, 1962, attracted repre- 
sentatives of all groups invited. There was 
a great deal of curiosity among participants 
about what had motivated bankers to spon- 
sor the conference. 

Our objective was to convince the pro- 
fessionals in the field of agricultural policy 
that we bankers were not only familiar with 
the farm problem but that we had developed 
information that even they didn't know 
about. 

We wanted to prove that bankers not only 
have a right to inject themselves into the 
agricultural picture, but that it is essential 
that they do so without delay. 

SHARE SAME GOAL 


It was the Agriculture Committee's belief 
that the great majority of farm organizations 
and farm-oriented church groups share the 
long-range goal of substantially improved 
farm income. 

We also felt that there was only modest 
disagreement among these groups in regard 
to the manner in which the goal should be 
reached, that the key to mutual agreement 
was coordination rather than compromise, 
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Since the substantial improvement of 
farm income is also the avowed objective of 
the Independent Bankers Association, dis- 
cussion at the Washington meeting centered 
largely around this subject. 

We concluded that little would be gained 
by inviting individuals or groups which, 
by their words or actions, have demonstrated 
opposition to this goal and seem to oppose 
the views of the organizations that we did 
invite. 

This exclusion is only a temporary policy, 
however, and ultimately the IBA agriculture 
committee will explore all views and opin- 
ions as closely as possible. 

Attending the initial conference were the 
National Grange, National Farmers Union, 
National Farmers Organization, National 
Council of Churches, Church in Town and 
Country, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Agriculture and the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture. 


BROADER OUTLOOK 


We bankers were soon to learn the bene- 
fit of having representatives of church groups 
present, for they made us recognize that we 
had been a bit too singleminded in our point 
of view. While we had been focusing just 
on the economic considerations, the meet- 
ing introduced us to the broader picture of 
troublesome sociological, cultural, and spirit- 
ual implications of the rural economic prob- 
lem. 

The exodus of farm and rural town fami- 
lies from the rural areas results in an influx 
of maladjusted and often unskilled rural 
people into the metropolitan areas. This 
has created a problem of overchurched and 
overschooled areas in rural America, where 
diminished population no longer supports 
adequate church facilities and accredited 
schools. - 

At the same time, just the opposite prob- 
lems are being created in the cities, along 
with chronic social ills. ` 

By midafternoon of the first full day of 
the Washington conference, we found our- 
selves in complete agreement on two ot the 
most basic factors relating to the farm prob- 
lem, 

First, we agreed that the No, 1 prob- 
lem in agriculture is the decline in farm in- 
come in relation to national income. Sec- 
ond, we agreed that the problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses has been greatly exag- 
gerated and has been used to cloud the real 
issue and to demean the farmer and discredit 
his industry. 

We also agreed that organized banking 
could make a valuable contribution to correc- 
tion of the farm problem by promulgating 
the results of its research efforts. 

But perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the conference was the favorable reaction 
of participants, many of whom had been 
thoroughly skeptical at the meeting's outset. 
Everyone appeared delighted, and perhaps a 
little surprised, that there had been so few 
differences of opinion among the church 
people, top farm leaders, State and Federal 
Government officiais and bankers present, 


SUSPICIONS DISPELLED 


For example, L. Y. Ballentine, North Caro- 
lina commissioner of agriculture and presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Commissioners of Agriculture, said he had 
attended the conference “more out of a sense 
of duty” than “honest expectation that any 
good would come from it.” 

“But,” he said, “I find myself both pleased 
and surprised because this meeting is like a 
ray of sunshine breaking through on a dark 
and cloudy day” for agriculture. 

One of the topics discussed at the close 
of the meeting was the sense of mutual sus- 
picion that had pervaded participants when 
the conference opened and which had been 
dispelled after a single day. Others com- 
mented that the IBA had been unexpectedly 
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candid in its presentations and that they 
would leave the conference with a new per- 
spective of the banker. 

The representative of a leading farm or- 


ganization said that in his 10 years in Wash- . 


ington, he had attended hundreds of similar 
meetings. He added: 

“T must confess that this one is outstand- 
ing in my experience, because it is the first 
such meeting in all these 10 years in which 
a banker participated who was in sympathy. 
with the farmers.” 

His commentary on banker indifference was 

ed good naturedly by all of us, but it 


regard > 
provoked similar comments on the apparent 


lack of banker interest in the farm situation. 
BANKER COUNTERS 


Then one of our outspoken IBA agricul- 
ture committee members finally said: 

“Where would anyone get the idea that 
rural bankers haven't always been, and in- 
deed aren't now, sincerely concerned about 
the circumstances prevailing in agriculture 
and the consequent loss of market for man- 
ufactured goods and the social and cultural 
and spiritual problems that it has created? 
We have always been concerned. I don’t 
understand how anyone can get the idea 
that we are not concerned.” 

But the question had already been ade- 
quately answered, and we all knew it, 

As bankers we haven't been in evidence 
individually or collectively when we might 
have helped with counsel or even active 
participation in solving the problems be- 
setting agriculture. We've been concerned, 
but we haven't actively expressed our 
concern. 

Our neglect was glaringly evident to the 
farm tion official who said he 
couldn't recall ever having attended a meet- 
ing in which a banker was present who was 
sympathetic to the farmers. ` 

While we may feel personal guilt for this 
indictment, the IBA can, at the same time, 
feel proud. The farm official made his com- 
ment in high praise of the IBA's efforts to 
actively assist in the improvement of the 
income situation of the farmer and rural 
America. : 

Following the Washington meeting, sim- 
ilar conferences were sponsored by the IBA 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and Des Plaines, Il, 

IBA agriculture committee members have 
also participated in privileged closed door 
sessions of various farm organizations and 
church-sponsored conferences. 

AGREEMENT ON REFERENDUM 


It was the ambition of the IBA committee 
to foster agreement among a large number 
of farm organizations and commodity groups 
on a short-range farm program which would 
result in an immediate and substantial in- 
crease in farm income. 

We wanted to act as a catalyst in pro- 
moting short-term agreement without inter- 
fering with the long-range objectives for 
more permanent programs which each major 
organization jealously supports as its own. 

Our primary interest was to impress these 
people with the seriousness of the immedi- 
ate problem and to deemphasize, for the 
moment, programs which may take months 
or even years to accomplish and which would 
come too late to ward off an impending 
depression. 

‘Then, to our delight and to a degree our 
embarrassment, we discovered that while we 
and others were wishing and talking, an 
overwhelming majority of the farm organi- 
gations had come to an agreement through 
their own initiative. 

The agreement was on the wheat referen- 
dum, slated for May or June, which would 
implement the 1964 wheat program au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Supporting the wheat referendum are the 
National Grange, National Farmers Union, 
Missouri Farmers Organization, National 
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Farmers Organization, National Association 
of Wheat Growers, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, and the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives.* 
Apparently, the only farm organization 
opposing the referendum and the 1964 wheat 
program is the Farm Bureau. Its opposition 
probably does more to illustrate the black- 
and-white aspects of different farm philoso- 
phies than anything has In recent years, The 
conflict indicates that it is necessary not 
only for farmers but for all interested groups 


and individuals to take an active part in 


planning the future of agriculture. 

While details of the referendum have not 
yet been fully determined, there are certain 
features of it that are reasonably clear now 
and are of interest to bankers and rural 
merchants. 

RESULTS IF PASSED 

If a two-thirds majority, plus 1 of the 
1,800,000 wheatgrowers in the Nation eligible 
to vote favor the wheat referendum, the 
following results can be expected: 

Farmers will réceive $2 per bushel, or more, 
for nearly all of their wheat marketings in 
1964. 

Wheat prices will be stable and predictable. 
Consumer prices, as they reflect the cost of 
wheat, will be the same as in 1962. 

The farm value of wheat production, in- 
cluding diversion payments, will be at the 
high 1961-62 level, and overall more than 
$2.3 billion. Relative to other sectors of 
agriculture, the wheat farmers will continue 
to have a very favorable income. 

World markets will be unaffected if the 
U.S. price level remains at $2 per bushel. 
France has a price of $2.40; Germany, $3.15 
per bushel and 33 other foreign countries 
have a higher price on wheat than the United 
States. 

Wheat surpluses will be reduced an esti- 
mated 150 millon busherg, if there is a 
normal crop and storage costs will decline. 


ALTERNATIVE MEASURES 


Alternative measures are provided by the 
Agricultural Act of 1962 in the event that 
the wheat referendum is defeated. If fail- 
ure occurs, the results will probably be as 
follows: 

Farmers will receive about $1 per bushel, 
on the average, for their wheat. 

In spite of possible sharply increased acre- 
ages, farm income will be reduced consid- 
erably. Gross income from wheat will be 
$700 million less than if the referendum 
carries. 

Gross income available for paying produc- 
tion costs, depreciation, and the like will 
be reduced by a like amount. Net income 
available for spending on consumer goods, 
family living, tractors, machinery, cars, 
household furnishings, et cetra, will be re- 


1 Acting on the coordinating committees 
and the operating committees at the na- 
tional level, organized for the purpose of 
presenting the basic facts not only to the 
wheatgrowers of the Nation, but to the gen- 
eral public as well, are M. W. Thatcher, 
president, National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives; 
National Grange; Glen J, Talbott, vice 
president, National Farmers Union; Fred 
Heinkel, president, Missouri Farmers Or- 
ganization; Oren Lee Staley, president, 
National Farmers Organization; Glen Bayne, 
president, National Association of Wheat 
Growers; Gordon Roth, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association; James B. Dyess, execu- 
tive vice president, National Association of 
Wheat Growers; James G. Patton, president, 
National Farmers Union; and Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, executive secretary, National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives. Opposing the 
efforts of these farm organizations is Charles 
Shuman, president, Farm Bureau. 


Hershel D. Newsom, master, 
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duced by a far greater percentage; and in 
many cases wiped out completely. 

Bank deposits will decline, loans will fail 
to liquldate and carryover credit will be 
burdensome in the banks and on main street 
in the rural areas where wheat is produced. 

The resulting loss will never be recovered, 
it will be lost forever. Furthermore, with an 
abundance of $1 per bushel wheat, the feed 
grain prices will be completely demoralized 
and this will lead directly to lower livestock 
prices with serious consequences reaching 
into every area of the livestock-poultry-grain 
farm segments. 

These are the facts as seen by the IBA 
agriculture committee through its interpre- 
tation of the Agricultural Act of 1962. . 

The belief that Congress quickly will come 
to the rescue of the wheatgrowers if the 
referendum fails Is irresponsible specula- 
tion. It is very unlikely to occur in view of 
statements to the contrary by the President 
and the chairman of both the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees? 


WHEATGROWERS PROGRAM 


In addition to the facts which it had ob- 
tained, the IBA agriculture committee was 
influenced in taking a stand on the wheat 
referendum by another compelling factor. 

We were impressed by the fact that the 
proposals embodied in the 1964 wheat pro- 
gram were not originated by the administra- 
tion. They are ideas that knowledgeable 
wheatgrowers and their organizations and 
associations have dreamed about for 40 years. 
Similar programs were advocated by wheat- 
growers in the 1920's. 

The 1964 wheat program, which will be 
‘voted upon in the wheat referendum, is for 
1 year. Strangely, although the various 
State, regional and National wheatgrowers’ 
associations and organizations all favor this 
legislation, few will contend that it is a per- 
fect answer to the wheatgrowers’ problems. 
On the other hand, few will deny that it is 
basically a sound bill. It is the kind of legis- 
lation all the wheatgrowers’ groups want and 
that can be readily improved upon if it func- 
tions as anticipated. 

The problem involved in the referendum 
is that up to now only the 600,000 farmers 
who grow wheat in commercial quantities 
in about 20 States have been eligible to vote 
in previous wheat referendums. Now, by 
including the so-called 15-acre allotment 
growers, an additional 1,200,000 small growers 
may become eligible to vote if they wish to do 
80. 
The bulk of these farmers are located in 
41 States, each of which enjoys an annual 
gross return from the sale of wheat ranging 
from almost one-half million dollars in West 
Virginia to more than $200 million in Kansas 
and a total of $2.3 billion in all of the States 
of the Union, 

This makes the problem of disseminating 
accurate information more difficult, and the 
opportunity to disseminate misinformation 
somewhat easier. 

Considering all of these factors, the Agri- 
culture Committee of the Independent 
Bankers Association respectfully recommends 
that the IBA support the 1963 wheat referen- 
dum and the 1964 wheat program in every 
way that it is possible to do so both indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

And may it never again be said, even good 
naturedly, that bankers have no interest in 
agriculture because they are not visibly 
active in agricultural considerations. 


Excellent and detailed information on the 
mechanics of the Agricultural Act of 1962, 
as it applies to wheat, is available at any 
ASCS county office, or may be obtained di- 
rectly from the USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 
If you write, request “Wheat Facts,” Publica- 
tion PA551, January 1963, and “Wheat, the 
Program for 1964, An Economic Analysis,” 
January, 1963. 
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Supply Economy in the Defense 
Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Members of Congress faced with ever- 
increasing requests for defense spending, 
are greatly concerned over defense pro- 
curement policies and practices. 

It was with considerable pleasure that 
we noted the creation of the Defense 
Supply Agency last year by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. He has instituted prac- 
tices which will save American taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker, testifying. 
before the Joint Economic Committee in 
behalf of the committee of Hoover Com- 
mission task force members, comments 
on the Defense Supply Agency, and the 
impact of procurement and related ac- 
tivities on the American economy. 

Mr. Shoemaker has included in his 
testimony, a letter from former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, in which Mr. 
Hoover notes the importance of these 
developments within the Defense De- 
Partment. Also included is a letter from 
Mr. Charles Hook, chairman of the com- 
mittee of task force members. 

Mr. Hook notes in his letter the great 
effect of the McCormack-Curtis amend- 
ment to the Defense Reorganization Act 
of 1958 which provided the legislative 
framework for the action of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in creating the central 
Purchasing agency. 

The Members of this House are aware 
of the great importance of this amend- 
ment, and the efforts of the Speaker in 
accomplishing this much needed reform. 

Mr. Hook and the others who have 
led the fight outside the Congress for 
the adoption of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations have rendered great 
Service to this country and deserve our 
thanks and admiration. 

As a sponsor of Hoover Commission 
Tecommendations in the House, and one 
greatly interested in all programs aimed 
at bringing about more businesslike 
Practices in Government, and knowing 
of the interest of so many Members in 
these matters, I ask that Mr. Shoe- 
maker's remarks, along with the letters 
from the former President and Mr. Hook 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The material follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Perry M. SHOEMAKER FOR THE 
COMMITTEE oF Hoover COMMISSION TASK 
Foncnx MEMBERS BEFORE THE Jornt Eco- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE ON THE IMPACT OF PrO- 
CUREMENT AND RELATED ACTIVITIES ON THE 
ECONOMY, APRIL 1, 1963 
Our committee of Hoover Commission task 

force members appreciates your invitation 

to give testimony at these hearings, and it 

is in my capacity as vice chairman that I 

appear before you today. 

Based on Chairman Dovcras' letter of 
March 12, 1963, it is my understanding that 
these are followup héarings on those of Jan- 
Uary 1960 and are intended as a review of 
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accomplishments, current obstacles to prog- 
ress and a consideration of possible programs 
that may further reduce unnecessary im- 
pacts on the economy. 

Therefore, before proceeding with our tes- 
timony, I should like, with your permission, 
to read two letters. One is a letter addressed 
to me by the Honorable Herbert Hoover; the 
other is a copy of the letter Mr. Charles R. 
Hook, chairman of our committee, addressed 
to Senator Doveras as chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

New York, N.Y., March 19, 1963, 
Mr. Perry M. SHOEMAKER, 
Jersey Central Lines, 
Jersey Central Terminal, 
Jersey City, NJ. 

Dran Ma. SHOEMAKER: As you know, Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara has reviewed 
some of the Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dations on reduction of expenses and greater 
efficiency and has adopted a substantial 
amount of them. His action is a great com- 
pliment to the Commission and to the Com- 
mittee of task force chairmen which has 80 
devotedly followed it. : 

I am now informed that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has scheduled further 
hearings late this month on the impact of 
defense supply and related activities on the 
national economy. 

The initial hearings of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in January of 1960 were of 
material help in supporting and encourag- 
ing the substantial improvement in defense 
supply management which has since taken 
place. 

The current hearings can be an impor- 
tant element of support to the action of 
the Department of Defense. Beyond this, 
the current hearings are important in urg- 
ing other agencies of Government to cooper- 
ate in further actions of economy so vital to 
our economy as a whole. 

An important segment of the studies and 
the recommendations of the Second Hoover 
Commission was the whole subject of Gov- 
ernment competition with private taxpaying 
enterprises. In your testimony, I hope that 
you will call the attention of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to the potentialities in 
this field. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Narrxs, FLA., March 22, 1963. 
Hon. PauL H. Dovcuas, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Dovcras: I am pleased to 
learn from your letter of March 12, 1963, that 
followup hearings have been scheduled on 
“The Impact of Defense Procurement and 
Related Activities on the Economy.” 

The hearings held by your committee on 
this subject in 1960 brought into clear focus 
the continuing urgent need for the consoli- 
dation of the common use supply and service 
activities in the Department of Defense into 
a separate agency operating at the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense level. As you know, 
this was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission and its committee on Business Or- 
ganization of the Department of Defense, of 
which I was privileged to serve as chairman. 
Without doubt, it was the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendation with the greatest say- 
ing potential. 

Those hearings also definitely reestablished 
and reemphasized, as Speaker MCCORMACK 
has often stated so well, that the McCor- 
mack-Curtis amendment to the Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1958 “removed any pos- 
sible doubt as to the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to integrate supply and 
service functions when it would be in the 
best interest of the Government” and “vests 
the Secretary of Defense with clear authority 
to deal positively in obtaining economy, ef- 
ficiency, and effectiveness in these areas 
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which use some 60 percent of the annual 
military budget.” 

In his establishment of the Defense Supply 
Agency, Secretary of Defense McNamara has, 
as your report so strongly urged, used the 
broad authority of the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to consolidate the common use 
supply and service activities in the Depart- 


“ment of Defense into a single agency oper- 


ating at the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
level. In this he deserves great credit and 
strong support. 

I am confident that had it not been for 
Secretary McNamara’s cost reduction pro- 
gram, Of which the Defense Supply Agency 
is a vital part, and the steps he has already 
taken, the Defense budget would have been 
far higher than $52 billion for the fiscal 
year 1964. 

The Hoover Commission Report on Busi- 
ness Organization of the Department of De- 
fense was one within which tion 
and the application of sound principles of 
business management were closely inter- 
twined. I am, therefore, delighted to note 
the remarks of Chairman VINsonN of the 
House Armed Services Committee that 
“through the superb business management 
that is going on in the Department of De- 
fense, there will be and there should be 
large savings.” 

Very cordially yours, 
CHARLES R. HOOK, 
Chairman, 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, Gen. Robert 
E. Wood and I were privileged to represent 
this committee at your initial hearings in 
January 1960 on the Impact of Defense Pro- 
curement and Related Activities on the Na- 
tion's Economy. At that time our testimony 
was primarily directed to the recommenda- 
tions of the Second Hoover Commission call- 
ing for integrating the common supply and 
service activities of the military as a means 
of reducing expenditures, increasing effi- 
ciency, and thus lessening unnecessary im- 
pacts on the economy. 

Prior to those hearings, some progress had 
been made by the Department of Defense in 
line with these recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, but, as we then testi- 
fied, it had been frustratingly slow and failed 
to effect real integration and further, that 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense 
to effect such integration was not being 
fully utilized. This, despite the fact that it 
had long been ex as the intent of 
Congress and such authority, along with in- 
tent that it be fully utilized, actually writ- 
ten Into law as early as the O'Mahoney- 
Douglas amendment of 1952 and then more 
specifically in the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to the Defense Reorganization 
Act of 1958. 

Clearly, the intent of Congress in this 
regard is nothing new. Ever since the 
passage of the National Security Act of 1947, 
there have been recurring and positive ex- 
pressions by congressional committees that 
there should be integration of the military 
supply systems designed to meet without 
duplication the needs of the military de- 
partments. 

This has been true not only of legislative 
committees but also the Appropriations 
Committee of both the House and the Sen- 
ate. For example, the House Appropriations 
Committee cut procurement appropriations 
in the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1961 by 3 percent. In its re- 
port accompanying the bill, under title III, 
procurement and supply management, the 
committee states: Time and time again con- 
gressional committees and the General Ac- 
counting Office point out to the Department 
of Defense procedural errors and make recom- 
mendations for improvements in procure- 
ment and supply practices and activities.” 

Later, in the same section, the report 
said: “In recognition of the admitted waste 
of which all the foregoing cases are but 
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representative samples, and in an effort to 
compel prompt remedial action, the com- 
mittee recommends reduction of each pro- 
curement appropriation by 3 percent, a total 
decrease of $400,473,000.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
port of the same year had the following 
to say with reference to procurement and 
supply management: 

“The committee notes with grave concern 
the numerous and admitted examples of 
waste and duplication in Defense procure- 
ment which have been reported to this and 
other congressional committees. The audit 
reports of the General Accounting Office 
show that these are not isolated examples; 
rather they underscore the urgency of in- 
tegrating the supply systems and service 
activities of the military departments as re- 
peatedly expressed as the intent of Congress. 
Such integration is provided for in the 
O'Mahoney amendment to the 1953 Defense 
Appropriation Act and the McCormack- 
Curtis amendment to the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. 

“While some progress has been made in 
this direction, it has been far from satis- 
factory. The committee calls upon the De- 
partment of Defense to take immediate and 
vigorous steps to integrate its procurement, 
supply, and service activities in order to 
provide maximum utilization of the defense 
dollar.” 

The 3-percent procurement appropriation 
cut was approved and thus, for the first 
time, the Congress reduced procurement ap- 
propriations in a Defense budget for the 
stated purpose of compelling the Depart- 
ment of Defense to bring about economies 
in procurement and supply management. 

Your own report issued subsequent to the 
hearings of January 1960 strongly urged the 
Secretary of Defense to use his broad au- 
thority especially under the O'Mahoney- 
Douglas and McCormack-Curtis amend- 
ments to consolidate the many common sup- 
ply activities in the Department of Defense 
into a common agency operating at the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense level. 

Now at long last the recommendations of 
your committee and of the Hoover Commis- 
sion have been implemented by Secretary of 
Defense McNamara through his creation of 
a single Defense Supply Agency and other 
steps in his broad cost reduction program. 
As former President Truman said, in speak- 
ing of the Defense Supply Agency, “It is high 
time we got it.” 

While these programs have only been un- 
derway a little over 1 year, savings actually 
reflected in the Defense budget for fiscal 
1964 amount to approximately $750 million, 
In addition, Secretary McNamara in testi- 
mony before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee stated: “Our goal for end fiscal 1965 
is to initiate actions which will increase the 
rate of savings to over $3.4 billion each year.” 
No less an authority than Chairman Car. 
Vinson of that committee said: “And I think 
he is going to do it.” 

At the same time and of equal, if not 
greater importance is the assurance of greater 
efficiency and a military supply system that 
provides for central screening of require- 
ments, responsible as well as responsive 
inventory control along with simplified pro- 
curement practices without duplication in 
personnel or facilities. 

In this connection, we have been pleased 
to note Secretary MeNamara's statement that 
the General Services Administration buys 
about $770 million worth of common use 
items per year for the Department of Defense 
and that he has directed that the services of 
GSA be used wherever that agency can do 
the Job more efficiently than Defense can. 

All of which represents monumental prog- 
ress in an area wherein is spent 60 percent of 
the Defense budget, and Secretary McNamara 
cena the thanks and support of every one 

us. 
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With the chairman's permission, I think it 
would be appropriate at this point to have 
Mr. Upman give the committee a message 
from Mr. Maurice Stans, former Director of 
the Budget, one that he authorized when he 
knew he would be out of the country and 
therefore unable to accept your invitation to 
appear at these hearings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
committee’s consideration of possible pro- 
grams that may further reduce unnecessary 
impacts on the economy. 

First, while the single Defense Supply 
Agency under General McNamara now man- 
ages slightly under 1 million items of sup- 
ply, there remain numerous others that 
should be brought under the single man- 
agement of DSA. As a basis for this state- 
ment, there is, among others, the report of 
the Armed Forces supply support center of 
September 1959 which showed that, of the 
approximately 3.4 million items in the mil- 
itary supply systems, at least 2,300,000 were 
common type items. 

Insofar as common services are concerned, 
only a few of these have been brought under 
integrated management. They include com- 
munications, intelligence activities and, in 
part, transportation. Many others, such as 
hospitals, medical services, financial man- 
agement, disbursing, legal, construction, real 
property management, and engineering, just 
to mention a few, are readily subject to 
integrated management. 


Second, elimination of the commercial 


industrial type operations of the Govern- 
ment would greatly reduce unnecessary im- 
pacts on the economy. Insofar as the 
Department of Defense is concerned, these 
activities are closely interwoven in the supply 
operations. 

However, my remarks are directed not only 
to such activities of the military or any 
other single agency of Government, but, in 
the broader sense, to Government competi- 
tion per se. 

As Mr. Hoover points out in his letter, an 
important segment of the studies and rec- 
ommendations of the Second Hoover Com- 
mission dealt with the subject of Govern- 
ment competition with private taxpaying 
enterprises. In fact, the law establishing 
the second commission specifically charged 
it with the responsibility of recommending 
methods for eliminating nonessential sery- 
ices, functions, and activities which are com- 
petitive with private enterprise. 

You, as members of the Joint Economic 
Committee, have often heard recently the 
statement that taxes must be reduced so as 
to spur the private economy to greater pro- 
duction. What better way of stimulating 
the private economy to greater production 
than by getting the Government out of com- 
petition with private taxpaying enterprises? 
The benefits would be threefold in that it 
would reduce the cost of government, 
broaden the tax base, and stimulate the pri- 
vate economy to greater production. 

Secretary McNamara’s recent statement 
before the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee re terminating unn operations is 
a concrete example of the threefold benefits: 

“To dute, we have announced plans to 
close or reduce in scope 313 activities, of 
which 71 are located overseas and 242 in the 
United States. These actions, when com- 
pleted, will release nearly 264,000 acres of 
land for non-Defense use. The original ac- 
quisition cost of the land and the improve- 
ments was $1.9 billion. Three important 
benefits result from these actions: 

“(i) There is a reduction in annual op- 
eration and maintenance costs, Savings re- 
flected in the fiscal year 1964 budget for ac- 
tions already announced are $106 million. 

„ö Military personnel are released for 
other tasks. Through fiscal year 1964, over 
11,000 military personnel will have been re- 
leased for other essential assignments by 
base closure or reduction actions already 
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announced. The military pay and allow- 
ance costs of these personnel are estimated 
at $57 million. Thousands of additional 
military personnel will be released by simi- 
lar actions for assignment to other tasks 
during the next 3 years. 

(n) The facilities released are turned to 
productive uses. The Treasury benefits di- 
rectly from the proceeds of sale. When 
private interests acquire the property, a tax 
revenue benefit accrues to local communi- 
ties and States. When other Government 
agencies claim and use the property, it be- 
comes unnecessary for them to request funds 
for new property acquisitions. 

“Actions anticipated through the end of 
fiscal year 1963 should produce an annual 
saving of $292 million when completed. Our 
goal is to initiate actions by end fiscal year 
1965 which will increase the annual rate of 
savings to $442 million.” 

I believe this statement of Secretary 
McNamara underscores the fact that there 
are great potentialities in the field of Gov- 
ernment competition. 

In view of an annual budget in excess of 
$98 billion, a current deficit already ap- 
proaching $9 billion and a national debt in 
excess of $300 billion, can we afford less than 
maximum economy and efficiency in the 
conduct of the essential functions of Gov- 
ernment? On the other hand, can we allow 
the Government to continue activities which 
are competitive with private enterprise? 

Therefore, we strongly endorse the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s cost reduction program, of 
which the Defense Supply Agency is a 
pivotal part, Further, we urge a forceful 
program to eliminate, in all agencies and 
departments of Government, those nones- 
sential activities which are in competition 
with private enterprise. À 

In closing, may I commend the committee 
for its continuing recognition of the im- 
portance of these Government activities and 
their impact on the economy. 

I would urge that it continue its objective 
surveillances of military supply management 
and that, so long as the Defense Supply 
Agency by its performance merits support 
and approbation, this committee give the 
encouragement which the results thus far 
so conclusively merit, And of even greater 
importance, this committee should continue 
to unequivocally support the integrity of the 
legislation of 1952 and 1958 which is so vital 
to the Secretary's right to manage. 

I deeply appreciate the privilege of again 
appearing before this committee and tak- 
ing the opportunity to discuss these im- 
portant matters. 


Professor De Grazia Backs Proposal for 
an American Ombudsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the adapta- 
tion of the Scandinavian Ombudsman to 
the American political system as an 
agent of Congress to assure that citizens 
will get their due in dealings with the 
vast Federal Government. 

Alfred de Grazia, distinguished pro- 
fessor of government at New York Uni- 
versity, has endorsed this idea and con- 
tributed another, the possible use of the 
Roman tribunate. 

I include his comments in the Recorp 
to further inform the Members on meas- 
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ures that can be taken to strengthen the 
rights of citizens and the effectiveness 
of our Government. 

My remarks on the use of the Ombuds- 
Man in America are found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 11, 1963, 
pages 2078 through 2084. 

New York, N.Y., April 3, 1963. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Reuss: I have read 
With interest your address on the subject 
of the ombudsman. I would like to con- 
gratulate you upon your efforts to work out 
imaginative solutions to the pressing prob- 
lems of legislative oversight of the executive 
branch. Recently, I discussed with Congress- 
man Mann of Michigan the need for an 
intensive investigation of the weaknesses 
and possible strengths of the Congress in 
relation to the Executive. 

Even while I agree with your suggested 
new institution I wonder whether the Con- 
gress might not consider the Roman tribu- 
nate as an even more powerful and effective 
model. That is, if we might have within 
every agency of the Federal Government a 
tribune who was an officer responsible to 
the Congress, who would have as his prin- 
Cipal function the presentation of an annual 
report deliberately charged with reducing 
Officers, expenditures, and functions, we 
might have a much more powerful congres- 
sional instrument. We have no systematic 
Way of planning the reduction of Govern- 
ment but only systematic ways, largely con- 
Centrated in the executive branch, of ex- 
Panding Government. We are full of grand 
intentions about devolving Government into 
decentralized and voluntary and nongovern- 
Mental groups and persons, but we have not 
acted effectively to do 80. 

I believe that this idea forms part of your 
Own plañ, and both would find their place 
In a larger scheme to strength the Legis- 
lature. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED DE GRAZIA, 
Professor of Government. 


Another Old Newspaper Colleague Has 
Written a Book: Charles L. (Pie) 
Dufour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that the ambition of every 
newspaperman is to write a book. Per- 
haps I am the exception, but I readily 
admit I am surrounded by colleagues who 
do write books—and write them well. 

Only recently I directed your attention 
to “The Huey Long Murder Case” by 
Hermann B. Deutsch, and now comes Mr. 
Deutsch’s officemate, Charles L. “Pie” 
Dufour with another sparkling tome. 

“Pie” Dufour's column in the New Or- 
leans States-Item is one of the most 
Widely read columns in the area and not 
Without cause. Mr. Dufour’s wide range 
of knowledge makes him the poor man’s 
Short cut to an education. 

He is just as much at home writing 
about a sports event as he is discussing 
the merits of the opera which was sung 
the night before. He stands at the top 
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of the list when the roll is called on Civil 
War authorities. 

I shall not attempt to discuss his book. 
I have left that in more capable hands, 
William O. Billiter, Jr., who has reviewed 
many books for the Times-Picayune of 
New Orleans. 

Here it is: 
NINE Mew IN Gray, BY CHARLES L. DUFOUR 

(A review by William O. Billiter, Jr.) 


Winston Churchill called it “the last war 
between gentlemen” and in this new book 
by author-historian Charles L. Dufour nine 
seldom-heralded cavaliers of the lost cause 
emerge with all the vitality and dignity with 
which they fought. 

Here, then, are nine men whom Mr. Dufour 
has pulled from the shadows of history and 
placed in the proper perspective of their 
times, Their stories are dynamic and excit- 
ing, and Mr. Dufour has again demonstrated 
his ability to translate history in humanistic 
terms. 

Gen. Dick Taylor, son of President Zach- 
ary Taylor and brother-in-law of Confed- 
erate President Jefferson Davis, was an early 
target of charges of nepotism. But Dick 
Taylor fought valiantly in Virginia and 
Louisiana, and proved his stars were well 
earned. 

Gen. Turner Ashby, a gallant member of 
the Virginia gentry, was a near legend when 
he was killed defending his home State. A 
Federal officer noted: “When we found the 
brave Ashby was slain, there was no rejoicing 
in our camps.” 

A son of Ireland who rose from private to 
general in the Confederate Army, Gen. 
Patrick Ronayne Cleburne also was slain in 
combat. Said his commanding officer: 
“When his division defended, no odds broke 
Its lines; where it attacked, no numbers 
resisted its onslaught, save only once, and 
there is the grave of Cleburne.” 

Lt, Charles W. "Savez" Read, C.S.N., was a 
Confederate corsair and the terror of the 
Atlantic seaboard. His saga was described 
as “such an adventurous career that anyone 
reading an account of it would be justified 
in thinking that he was a creature of the 
imagination who had stepped bodily out of 
the pages of one of Dumas’ novels.” 

Deceptive in his mild-mannered ap- 
pearance, Col. Willie Pegram was one of the 
most dashing artillerymen in the Civil War. 
Having escaped death through many bloody 
skirmishes, Pegram died painfully in the 
waning days of the war. 

Col. Lucius B. Northrop was the Com- 
missary General for the Confederacy 
throughout the bulk of the war. An 
irascible, albeit colorful man, Northrop 
“professed a contempt for practically every- 
thing except his family, his farm, and Jeffer- 
son Davis.” 

Gen. Billy Mahone was a valiant division 
commander who fought heroic rearguard 
operations on the retreat to Appomattox. 
Braver than he was tall, a soldier described 
him as being “every inch a soldier, though 
there were not many inches of him.” 

Swiss-born Henry Hotze was a brilliant 
propagandist for the Confederacy in Eng- 
land. Says Author Dufour: “If Henry Hotze 
had been born a hundred years later, he 
could have been one of Madison Avenue's 
bright young men in gray flannel suits.” 

Gen. Edward Porter Alexander was a 
skilled artillerist who fought magnificently 
for the Confederacy, yet who lived to write 
stirring praise for the Union which had been 
preserved. 

Mr. Dufour’s previous Civil War books, 
“Gentle Tiger: The Gallant Life of Rober- 
deau Wheat,” and “The Night the War Was 
Lost,” have been widely acclaimed for their 
factual documentation and research, com- 
bined with smooth, zestful narration. 

“Nine Men in Gray” shows the same skill. 
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Especially well handled are the battle scenes, 
which ring with life and Homeric tragedy. 

Mr. Dufour, long respected in Louisiana as 
a foremost historian, is now emerging on 
the national level as one of the handful of 
important Civil War chroniclers. “Nine Men 
in Gray” adds justifiably to Mr. Dufour's 
stature. 


The Law and the Person 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing sermon: 

Tue Law AND THE PERSON 


(Sermon dfelivered by Bishop John Wright 
of the diocese of Pittsburgh, Pa., at annual 
red Mass, St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York, 
N.Y., Sunday, September 30, 1962) 

“Amen I say to you, as long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of my brethren, 
you did it for me” (Matt. 25: 40). 

If any one sentence may be singled out 
as having most influenced the cultural, so- 
cial, and legal traditions which add up to 
what we call democracy, that single sentence 
is the one from the lips of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jésus Christ, which I have just an- 
nounced as my text. 

It is not in the wisdom of Greek philoso- 
phy nor in the logic of Roman law that we 
must look If we seek a single proposition 
which has provided the motivation of democ- 
racy’s most heroic social action and which 
has transformed the concepts, moral and 
legal, which dominate the decent, humane 
society. No philosophical thesis of Plato 
or Aristotle; certainly no legal maxim or 
principle of the Roman praetors, any more 
than of the English chancellors, has had the 
revolutionary effect that this single sentence 
of Jesus Christ has had in placing West- 
ern law at the service of the person and indi- 
vidual personality, however humble its pos- 
sessor, at the center of democratic, social 
and legal theory. 

If democracy represents a social and politi- 
cal effort to serve the individual person and 
to make the perfection of human personality, 
wherever it exists, the norm of the good so- 
clety, we owe it to the divine standard of 
good and evil, of worth and wisdom in the 
ethical order, enunciated by Christ, recorded 
by Saint Matthew, meditated, preached and 
painfully put into practice, however imper- 
fectly, by centuries of Christians who took 
seriously the teaching of Jesus Christ: Amen 
I say to you, as long as you did it for one 
of these, the least of my brethren, you did 
it for me. 

The least of the brethren at the height of 
Athenian democracy was not yet a citizen. 
He was, in fact, a slave. Society was geared 
not to the perfection of the least of the 
brethren, but to the service of the citizen 
and the advantage of the mentally bright- 
est, the physically strongest and, in each 
case, the most astute and aggressive. In 
Roman civilization the norm of all sound 
social theory was summed up in four words: 
salus populi, suprema lex, a proposition 
which, as it was in fact understood, meant: 
the highest norm of law is the security of 
the state. As for the least of the brethren, 
he was also a slave or, what was worse, an 
alien; there was scant discussion of his sery- 
ice and none whatever of his rights. 
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The concept of service of personality in 
even the least of the brethren derives from 
a Hebrew ideal, not a Greek thesis nor a 
Roman principle; it is canonized in the 
Christian idea that the moral worth of in- 
dividual action or of social planning is to 
be discerned in its effect on the person of the 
least of the brethren. 

If now, and here, by processes which are 
usually slow and frequently painful the in- 
dividual person, without reference to race, 
family, color, creed, political persuasion or 
measure of talent, is even theoretically de- 
clared to be the object of the law's concern 
and of the State’s solicitude; if the security 
of his rights and the service of his person- 
ality are, even in theory, the test of the 
decent society, we owe it not to the sophisti- 
cation of Greek philosophy nor to the effi- 
ciency of Roman law but to the compassion 
of the Christian social morality summed up 
in the words which, it cannot be too often 
repeated, have so profoundly influenced the 
direction of democratic law toward the pro- 
tection of personality in the least of the 
brethren. 

Nowhere, we like to think, has the influ- 
ence of Christ’s norm of morality borne 
greater fruit than in our social and legal tra- 
dition, The men who wrote our basic Ameri- 
can law were powerfully influenced by the 
general moral teaching of Jesus Christ. But 
they specifically recognized that all society, 
religious and civil alike, and all legal tradi- 
tions, both those of authority and those of 
liberty, exist for the perfection of human 
personality in the least of the brethren. They 
would have understood the magnificent po- 
litical and social implications of the doctrine 
which the late Pius XI so briefly summarized 
when he said, “It is according to the dictates 
of reason that ultimately all things should 
be ordained to man as a person, that 
through his mediation they may find their 
way back to the Creator.” It is in this wise 
that we apply to the human person the 
words of the Apostle Paul, “For all things are 
yours, whether Paul or Apollos, or Cephas; 
or the world, or life, or death; or things 
present or things to come, all are yours, and 
you are Christ's and Christ is God's.“ 

Our traditional American legal philosophy, 
prior to the rise of secularism as a pressure 
on our courts, sought to respect this con- 
cept of the centrality of human personality, 
with the result that even before a child was 
born our State protected his human rights, 
his right to life, his right to be born, even, 
in accordance with a famous decision of a 
century ago, his right to inherit though he 
might be born after his father had died. 
Indeed, the rights of the unborn child were 
sacred to our courts under a double title: 
they are the rights of a human but also of 
a human incapable of pleading his own 
rights and therefore with a greater claim, 
not a lesser, on the protection of the State 
as our fathers understood it, 

The traditional legal insistence on the 
right of a child to be born has demanded in 
our medical and moral tradition occasional 
acts of heroism which many profess to find 
superhuman. But our forefathers in America 
considered heroism to be a duty where there 
is a question of the inviolable rights of hu- 
man personality. 

A child, in the thinking of our tradition, 
is not born immediately into civil society. 
Logically, at least, he enters that society, 
as our forefathers understood it, through the 
medium of his parents, or, more precisely, 
through his family. 

In the American tradition of law the 
family is the elementary social unit. For 
our forefathers democracy meant a plurality 
of families cooperating by consent for the 
collective protection and promotion of those 
God-given natural rights which the family 
by itself might be powerless to secure for 
the individual person. Democracy meant, 
even more, the sovereignty of the family in 
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its own essential work of the rearing of 
children. The development of the child's 
faculties, the formation and refinement of 
his character, his initiation to the require- 
ments and the disciplines of existence in 
society, all these are, in our tradition, the 
work of the normal parent and no agency 
should be encouraged to supplant the normal 
parent, our fathers considered, in these 
works, 

The consequent amount of legislation in 
America designed to protect the right of the 
parent over the child is impressively large. 
Our forefathers followed Blackstone in his 
suggestion that the positive precepts of the 
law should correspond accurately to a nat- 
ural necessity decreed by divine providence 
which has provided for the welfare of chil- 
dren, as never could the State or any other 
agency, by implanting in the breast of the 
normal parent an insuperable affection, more 
imperious than any written law, which not 
even the wickedness, ingratitude, or rebel- 
lion of children can totally suppress or ex- 
tinguish. 

And so our legal theory has always recog- 
nized that the normal family is, in its own 
way, sovereign because it is so close to the 
purpose of society, the perfection of person- 
ality. Only the abnormal inadequacy of a 
particular family places its members within 
the competency of our courts. Even then, 
whenever possible, it is the tradition of our 
courts to do all that artifice can possibly 
do to supply the defects of nature by pro- 
viding the homeless child with the nearest 
possible approach to family life and family 
rearing. 

In our tradition it is recognized that the 
strength of the State, the good of the child, 
and the rights we call democratic are best 
served when the family is protected in its 
liberty to choose the schools in which the 
personality of its children may be brought 
to perfection. So the law traditionally 
sought to protect and promote that right; 
so, too, the graduate from our schools found 
himself protected on every hand by the legis- 
lation which our forefathers wrote to guar- 
antee his right to choose his own work, to 
contract at will for payment, to acquire 
property, and otherwise to enjoy the fruits 
of his toil. If these personal rights be struck 
down or arbitrarily interfered with, there is 
a substantial impairment of liberty in its 
long-established constitutional sense and the 
least of the brethren is likely to be the vic- 
tim of the strongest or the most cunning. 

Behind our legal tradition is the testimony 
of human reason in its highest moments: 
the wisdom of Greece, the law of Rome, and 
the hopes of Israel. But behind it, above all, 
is the revelation made by Christ and the 
traditions preserved by christendom, the rev- 
elation which included the sublime yet sim- 
ple principle that forms our text today. 
Amen I say to you, as long as you did it for 
one of these, the least of my brethren, you 
did it for me. 

The person and the rights of the least of 
the brethren are always and everywhere pre- 
carious. At the moment they are endangered 
in different ways in different parts of the 
world. As Commonweal magazine pointed 
out last week, certain institutions even in 


our own land do not always share the Chris- 


tian understanding of inviolable human 
rights; they fail to appreciate, for example, 
the lofty standard of the integrity of the 
mere human body which the church insists 
upon precisely because of the relationship of 
even the physical body to spiritual personal- 
ity. They sometimes suppose that the state 
or the individual himself has rights to in- 
capacitate man’s procreative powers, without 
reference to the relationship of these powers 
to personality and to rights which only God 
can give or cancel. 

In some parts of the world the plight of 
human personality results from all denial of 
its claims by Communist totalitarianism, the 
antihuman impersonal pretensions of Marxist 
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collectivism. The least of the brethren surely 
has no claims in the name of God under an 
atheist state; he has no claim in the name 
of his own personality in a collectivist society 
for which all personality resides in the state. 
In other parts of the world fascism negates 
personality in the name of the omnipotent 
and omnicompetent state, Elsewhere racism, 
as recently in nazism, annihilates personality 
and despises its rights in the name of blood 
or class or color. In the eugenic state the 
rights of personality are jeopardized or ig- 
nored in the name of bodily or mental health 
and the protection of that physical well- 
being which is more precious to the eugeni- 
cist than is spiritual salvation or moral in- 
tegrity. In a highly technological society the 
cold efficiency of automation jeopardizes re- 
gard for human personality and the rights 
of workers. Civilization is in grave danger 
when machinery is more glamorous than per- 
sons, just as it is in danger when considera- 
tions of class, politics, race, physical effi- 
ciency, or health outweigh the claims of 
human personality and enjoy the favor of the 
law more than do persons, born or unborn, 
strong or weak, high placed or the least of 
the brethren. 

One or another form of paganism has dis- 
placed religious idealism which gave birth 
and direction to our democracy whenever 
the law becomes insensible or indifferent to 
the rights of the least of the brethren, with 
the result that only the white, or only the 
native, or only the true believers, or only 
the prosperous, or only the physically per- 
fect, or only the safely born, or only those 
with all their fingers or all their wits are 
secure. in their natural rights. When only 
the healthy have a right to be born; when 
only the efficient have a right to survive: 
when only those in certain racial groups or 
certain schools or certain political parties 
or certain privileged positions enjoy the fa- 
vor of the law and the advantages or tax 
benefits of the organized community, then 
that community has ceased to be a de- 
mocracy and no longer derives its inspira- 
tion from the sublime teaching that gives 
divine and eternal significance to all our 
human and temporal efforts to be decent. 
Amen I say to you, as long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of my brethren, 
you did it for me. 

God grant that the security of the least 
of the brethren, of all our groups, in all our 
schools, among all our kinds and conditions 
of men, will be guaranteed by laws, by 
lawyers, and by lawmakers inspired by the 
historic religious principle that once so 
profoundly influenced the development of 
political democracy. 


A Report on Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful speech by Mr. C. A. Cannon, 
one of the Nation’s leading cotton textile 
manufacturers and chairman of the Cot- 
ton Policy Committee of the American 
Textile Manufacturers Institute. This 
speech was delivered in the form of @ 
report to the institute during its annual 
convention at Hollywood Beach, Fila. 
on March 22. I think it is of such & 
character as to provoke discussion, and 
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understanding, of one of the most serious 
economic problems confronting our 
country. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REPORT on COTTON 


(A report to the annual meeting of the 
American Textile Manufacturers Institute 
by C. A. Cannon, chairman, cotton policy 
committee, president, Cannon Mills Co., 
Kannapolis, N.C., at Hollywood Beach, 
Fia., March 22, 1963) 


In September 1962, the Tariff Commission, 
by a vote of 3 to 2, with the chairman cast- 
ing the deciding vote, rejected the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s request for an offset 
import fee on the cotton content of im- 
Ported textile products. On that same day 
the President stated publicly that the in- 
equity of the two-price system remains as a 
unique burden upon the American textile 
industry and that he was requesting the 
Department of Agriculture to give immediate 
attention to the formulation of a legislative 
program to eliminate the inequity. He stated 
further that he was requesting ail other de- 
partments and offices of the executive branch 
to cooperate fully to this end. 

The board of directors of this organization, 
Meeting early in October, endorsed the 
President's request in a resolution calling 
for “a return to a one-price system for 
American cotton, whether sold at home or 
abroad, as early as possible,” 

The cotton policy committee was charged 
with the responsibility of cooperating with 
the President, with the Congress, and with 
all segments of the raw cotton industry in 
the interest of achieving a one-price system. 

I appreciate the opportunity to report to 
you today, in behalf of your cotton policy 
committee, on our efforts to date. 

When our board of directors adopted its 
Position in October, it did so with the clear 
understanding that the only possible way 
to achieve a one-price system in the ſorsee - 
able future is through some type of equiliza- 
tion payments program, one that would 
Maintain a price to domestic growers sub- 
Stantially in excess of the world market, yet 
make cotton available to domestic users at 
the same price it is offered to foreign mills. 

It was with reluctance that we took this 
Position, but there was no choice. It was 
elther support a payments approach, or re- 
Solve to live with the ruinous present system. 
However, let me make it very clear right 
now in the beginning of my reamrks that 
Our decision was made easier by the fact 
that we were and are recommending pay- 
ments in kind, that is, payments in cotton 
rather than in cash from the Federal treas- 
ury. The truth is that our Government now 
Owns or has loans outstanding on more than 
10 million bales of cotton. On August 1, it 
will own outright more than 8 million bales. 
In my opinion, the Government will never 
realize anything more than the world price 
for this cotton; in fact, much of it will 
be of under export programs that 
Won't return anything to the 5 

Thus our position is that in the final 
analysis the Government will actually do 
better by making cotton available to us at 
the world price because their stocks will be 
reduced, carrying charges will be lowered, 
Cash money for the cotton will be returned 
to the Tre and, most important of all, 
the cotton economy of the country will start 
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The Government and the trade are ex- 
Perienced in handling payment in kind pro- 
rams. The export subsidy program operates 
On a similar basis. So we are not talking 
about something that is impossible of 
achievement. 

I shall not attempt to relate all the con- 
ferences, meetings, contacts with other parts 
Of the cotton industry, telephone calls and 
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correspondence that have occurred during the 
past 5 months, Suffice to say enormous time 
and effort haye been put forth by our com- 
mittee, our friends in Congress, our staff, the 
cotton council and other friends in the in- 
dustry. As a result, there has been a series 
of hearings by the Cotton Subcommittee of 
the House Agriculture Committee, headed by 
Mr. GATHINGS of Arkansas, and by the full 
Agriculture Committee, headed by our dis- 
tinguished guest, Mr. COOLEY, 

In January a personal visit by members 
of the House Agriculture Committee to the 
textile mill areas provided a firsthand look 
atthe cotton problem. 

I want to publicly salute and thank Mr. 
CooLey, Mr. GaTHIncs and their associates 
for taking 2 days out of a very busy schedule 
to observe firsthand the competitive market- 
ing problems faced by cotton under the two- 
price system. 

In January, as a result of all the intensive 
activity on the subject, two major legis- 
lative proposals were introduced. 

H.R. 2000, the Cooley bill, provided for a 
one-price cotton system in clear and forth- 
right language. 

HR. 2495 was offered by Congressman 
Gatuines. It proposed discretionary author- 
ity to eliminate the two-price cotton sys- 
tem and a choice program to provide addi- 
tiona! cotton acreage beyond the 16 million 
acres now set for the 1963 crop. 

For a while, it appeared that the Cooley 
bill would move rapidly through the House 
committee machinery, with broad support 
from throughout the cotton Industry. But, 
unfortunately, it soon became clear that the 
administration felt something less than a 
one-price cotton system would eliminate 
the inequity to the domestic industry. 

As a result of administration insistence 
on this point, coupled with .a controversy 
among some of the cotton producer groups 
on an acreage provision, the legislation was 
referred to the full House Agriculture Com- 
mittee back to the Cotton Subcommittee. 

Mr. Coo.ey and his colleagues on the com- 
mittee continue to -be intensely interested 
in the problem, however, and are still seek- 
ing a way to carry out President Kennedy's 
wishes as expressed in his farm message to 
the Congress. s 

On January 31 the President told the Con- 
gress, “Our cotton industry, both producers 
and mills, is confronted with many prob- 
lems which it alone cannot resolve.” 

“The time has come,” the President said, 
“for us to fashion a sound and enduring na- 
tional policy for cotton, to enable it to make 
its maximum contribution to our Nation's 
growth at a minimum of governmental ex- 
pense.“ 

The President told the Congress a new 
law should be enacted which will-and these 
are the President's words, mind you—a law 
which will “eliminate the disadvantage 
which the present two-price system for cot- 
ton imposes on the U.S. textile industry.” 

Last week our cotton policy committee, 
along with ATMI officers and staff, met in 
Washington once again for a series of con- 
ferences at the White House, at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and on Capitol Hill. 

We can report that the cotton policy sub- 
ject is still very much alive. And we can 
report also that the industry no longer is the 
sole owner of the cotton problem. It has 
now become a national problem, the admin- 
istration’s problem, and a solution, in the 
form of legislation, is being sought eagerly 
by many, many forces. Our goal now is to 
find a reasonable and workable approach 
upon which agreement can be reached. 

It goes without saying that we have been 
deeply disappointed over developments of the 
past few weeks that have resulted in a set- 
back of legislation to give us a one-price 
system. Our disappointment is magnified 
by knowledge that the administration is re- 
sisting a clean-cut approach to the objective, 
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the Cooley bill, and supporting instead a 
proposal that would allow the Secretary of 
Agriculture discretion in determining a 
spread between the domestic and export 
price. Under Secretary of Agriculture Mur- 
phy, testifying for the Department, indicated 
that something less than 81 cents a pound 
was the amount necessary to remove the 
inequity of the two-price system, as con- 
trasted with an 81/,-cent export subsidy. 

Having decided, apparently, that it does 
not want American mills, employing Ameri- 
can workers, to buy American cotton at the 
same price it is sold to Japan, Hong Kong, 
France, or Timbuktoo, the Department has 
Stated its reason as being that there are 
freight and handling charge advantages en- 
joyed by the domestic industry that the 
foreigners do not have. ‘This, then, becomes 
the basis for their discrimination against 
the American market. . 

The industry, without subscribing for one 
moment to the validity of these diversionary 
arguments, has nonetheless sincerely and 
forthrightly rebutted them all. We have en- 
gaged in endless hours of fruitless discussion 
on the subject. But we have in the past, do 
now, and will in the future stand without 
compromise on the basic premise that an 
American mill is entitled to buy American 
cotton at the same price it is sold for export. 

Because we have maintained a firm posi- 
tion, and not compromised on this issue that 
is so vital to the whole future of the Ameri- 
can cotton industry, there are those in the 
Government and elsewhere who are accusing 
us of being obstructionists. They are say- 
ing, “Why won't the textile industry accept 
& reasonable and fair com of some- 
thing less than 8½ cents?” or “Why is the 
industry so greedy and stubborn and selfish 
as to put it on an all-or-nothing basis?“ 

These reactions are not unexpected, I 
propose to try to answer them with the hope 
that in the minds of reasonable and intelli- 
gent people these questions may be put to 
rest. Here is why, on instructions of ATMI’s 
board and executive committee, we are stand- 
ing firm for a one-price system, 

1. It is fairand equitable. No one has yet 
advanced a single argument to support the 
proposition that two-price cotton benefits 
either the domestic industry or the total 
economy. I don't care how you wrap the 
proposition, or the words you select to de- 
scribe it, it is basically wrong, economically 
as well as morally, for the U.S, Government 
to sell American-grown cotton to the 
Japanese at $42.50 a bale less than American 
textile mills must pay for that same product. 

2. When President Kennedy announced his 
intention to “remove the inequity created by 
the present two-price cotton system,” every 
informed cotton man in the world construed 
the inequity as being the level of the export 
subsidy, nothing more and nothing less. 
Prior to the advent of the export subsidy 
program, we bought American cotton com- 
petitively with foreign mills. There was no 
inequity in the purchase of the American 
product. The inequity was created when the 
export subsidy became effective. Thus, it is 

clear that the level of the inequity is 
the level of the subsidy, It can't be anything 
else. * 

3. A piecemeal approach will not do the 
job. It will not generate the necessary levels 
of increased cotton consumption; it will not 
materially offset the burdensome portion of 
imports now entering our markets specifically 
because of the unfair cotton pricing system; 
it will not justify the acreage expansion so 
essential to efficient and profitable cotton 
farming; we cannot honestly say to the Con- 
gress, to the rest of the cotton industry or 
to the American public that a half measure 
will achieve any meaningful results, or that 
it will justify the cost. In short, it will not 
restore the confidence so essential to dy- 
namic, expanding industry. 
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4. Contrary to the opinion of most people 
outside our industry, a reduction in the 
price of cotton does not automatically mean 
increased profits for our mills. Contrarily, 
a reduction in price means an equivalent per 
pound loss on all our goods in process and 
in inventory. Conservatively speaking, a 5- 
cent reduction would create immediate losses 
for us In the neighborhood of $75 million; 
an 8%-cent reduction something like $125 
million. We have faced up to this fact. We 
are willing to take a $125 million loss in the 
interest of reversing the devastating trend 
now in motion throughout the whole cotton 
economy. We believe it would be a good in- 
vestment in the future, for us, for the farm- 
ers, for everyone concerned. On the other 
hand, we are unwilling to take a $75 million 
loss for another half measure that will not 
do the job for us, for the farmers or for the 
cotton economy as a whole. No one should 
expect us to do 80. 

Our returns from the complete elimina- 
tion of the two-price cotton system will 
come not from savings on lower cotton costs, 
our competition will see that goods prices 
refiect the lower costs, Rather, our returns 
will come from increased consumption, mar- 
ket development and expansion and all the 
other factors related to a dynamic, vigorous 
industry, filled with confidence in the future. 

5. The textile industry never has and does 
not now seek a Government subsidy of any 
sort for itself. We don't want it. We don't 
like the idea of any program involving pay- 
ments from the Government. We reluctant- 
ly support an equalization payments ap- 
proach only as the very last recourse to pre- 
serve farm income and, at the same time, 
make American cotton available to us at the 
same price it Is sold abroad. 

Such payments can be justified only be- 
cause there appears to be no other way to 
eliminate the two-price system. But a dis- 
cretionary, piecemeal approach will be view- 
ed and labeled simply as a handout or a sub- 
sidy to the domestic textile Industry. If we 
accept it, we will place ourselves in position 
to be £0 labeled. 

In good conscience, we can go to our 
friends in the Congress and ask them to 
support a payments program to completely 
eliminate the two-price system. They know 
that we have exhausted every recourse avail- 
able to us; that our industry has borne this 
devastating burden for 7 long years without 
relief, and that the whole American raw 
cotton industry has reached a point where 
emergency action of some sort must be taken. 

But we are in an impossible position to 
go to our friends in the Congress and ask 
them to support a half measure that we 
know will not do the job, one that can only 
be looked upon as a handout to keep us 
quiet for a while. 

6. The idea of penalizing the domestic in- 
dustry because of some statistical will-o'-the- 
wisp freight rate differential becomes absurd 
in light of the fact that while domestic mills 
are restricted by law to the purchase of 
American cotton at the Government sup- 
ported price, foreign mills buy a very major 
portion of this cotton outside the United 
States at prices substantially below the pres- 
ent 8% cents differential. 

Foreign cotton-prodvcing countries are not 
equipped to store and hold cotton. They do 
not have a CCC. They must sell when their 
cotton crop is ready for market, and they 
always sell below the U.S. price because our 
country always has stocks to offer. So the 
disadvantage to us isn't just 8% cents: it is 
probably nearer 9½ or 10 cents. Add to this 
the advantage they have in wages and other 
costs, and the idea of a piddling freight 
rate consideration becomes ridiculous. 

Finally, the entire American raw cotton 
industry, as well as the Government, is con- 
fronted with one of the most serious emer- 
gencies - Cotton consumption in 
the United States is declining at an unbe- 
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lievable rate; export sales of cotton and cot- 
ton textiles are steadily falling; import pres- 
sures continue to mount, compsting fibers 
and other products are rapidly taking over 
cotton’s markets; cotton acreage has been 
reduced this year from 18 to 16 million 
acres, with the outlook for further reduction 
in the future; the Government has cotton 
colic—its owned stocks have increased from 
144 milion bales in 1961 to an anticipated 
814 million bales plus on August 1 this year; 
carrying charges.on this cotton will increase 
from approximately $17 million in 1961 to 
$70 million this year; the Commodity Credit 
Corporation's cotton holdings amounted to 
less than $300 million in 1961 and are now 
at the level of approximately $1.7 billion. 
They have just obtained a deficiency appro- 
priation of $508 million to tide them over. 

Everything considered, confidence in cot- 
ton and its future is at an all-time low. 

There is a desperate need, both from the 
standpoint of the American cotton industry 
and the Government, for a return of confi- 
dence. This essential confidence cannot and 
will not be returned so long as the basic 
inequity of the two-price cotton system re- 
mains with us. It will not be returned 50 
long as the Secretary of Agriculture or any- 
one else has the power to juggle the domestic 
price as against the export price. 

In conclusion, let me say that your com- 
mittee has followed to the letter the charge 
given it by the board of directors. We have 
not deviated from it and do not Intend to do 
so. Our objective, purely and simply, is a 
one-price system, a system under which 
American mills can purchase American cot- 
ton at the same price our competitors do 
and continue to provide jobs for around 
$00,000 Americans and enable their families 
to enjoy the high standard of living we have 
achieved. Right is on our side and we will 
win, not for our sakes alone, but for the 
sake of the whole cotton industry and our 
Nation. 


Canal Zone Sovereignty Suit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on April 9, I gave 
some of the background of a pending 
suit in the U.S. district court for the 
Canal Zone that concerns the sovereignty 
of the United States over the zone and 
the Panama Canal. As such, this suit 
may prove historic. 

In order that the Congress and the 
Nation may be adequately informed 
about the arguments presented before 
the court by the counsels for the parties 
to the suit, I quote the following news 
stories from Isthmian newspapers as 
of my remarks: 5 
From the Star and Herald, Panama, 

Republic of Panama, Apr. 6, 1963] 

U.S. Frac Law MAIN ISSUE IN Surr—Crowr— 
No RULING YET ON MOTION FOR DISMISSAL 
Judge Guthrie F. Crowe yesterday nar- 

rowed down the issue over the joint display 

of the Panama and United States flags in the 

Canal Zone to whether the U.S. flag law 

has been violated. He said the final de- 

cision will depend on his finding (1) if 
plaintif Gerald A. Doyle has the right to sue 
and (2) if defendant Gov. Robert J. Flem- 

Ing's action falls in the category of execu- 

tive discretion, 
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That finding will come after June 19, the 
date set by the court for the filing of final 
briefs on a defense motion for dismissal of 
the suit. Secretary of the Army Cyrus R. 
Vance is a codefendant with Governor 
Fleming. 

If the court finds for the plaintiff, it will 
mean that the suit will come to trial at a 
date to be fixed subsequently. If the court 
finds against the plaintiff, it will mean the 
end of the controversy—at least in the local 
court. 

The court made no. ruling yesterday on 
the motion after listening during 7 hours 
to arguments by District Attorney R. K. Haz- 
ard, counsel for the defense, and Attorneys 
William S. Tyson and E. J. Berger, repre- 
senting the plaintiff. 

But Judge Crowe indicated his Hne of 
thinking—as of now—on the various issues 
raised in the suit and expressed it as a guide- 
line on which counsel should base their final 
briefs, He said: 

1. The service of summons made by plain- 
tiff on Secretary Vance by certified mail is 
improper because the Canal Zone District 
Court is not a US. district court or a judi- 
cial district within the meaning of the stat- 
ute that permits service on officers of the 
United States by certified mail, 

2. The proposed use of Panamanian stamps 
in the Canal Zone falls well within the pur- 
view of the Governor of the Canal Zone, who 
is empowered by law to determine the post- 
age to be used in the zone. 

3. The recognition of exequaturs issued 
to foreign consuls is pretty largely a ques- 
tion of foreign policy, which lies within the 
province of the Department of State, It is 
a matter of executive discretion. 

But on the all-important question of the 
flag display, Judge Crowe indicated that, at 
this stage, he was accepting the plaintiff's 
contention that the Issue involves whether 
the law enacted by the U.S. Congress direct- 
ing the manner in which the U.S. fing is to 
be flown has been violated. 

The situation, he added, now calls for 
determining whether Doyle has a right to 
sue, and if so, whether the Governor's action 
in directing the present display of the flags 
was clothed with executive discretion. 

He pointed out that the question of execu- 
tive discretion has a great deal to do with 
whether the courts intervene because of the 
well-established doctrine of the separation 
of powers, 

The day's arguments were highlighted by 
a defense denunciation of Governor Fleming. 
Attorney Tyson referred to Fleming at vari- 
ous points along his address as a “little dic- 
tator,” as displaying a “sugar daddy“ atti- 
tude for giving away a billion dollars“ worth 
of property that does not belong to him, and 
as a “knight in synthetic armor“ apparently 
bent on removing a sacred emblem and sym- 
bol of U.S. sovereignty. 

Tyson said that he intends to present evi- 
dence that—contrary to the defense argu- 
ments that Fleming acted under presidential 
authority—the Governor, upon reading in 
the press the Washington announcements of 
the agreement reached between Presidents 
J. F. Kennedy and R. F. Chiar! for the dis- 
play of the Panamanian flag at new sites in 
the Canal Zone, had sent a memorandum to 
his executive assistant directing him to de- 
vise a plan whereby the U.S. flag could be 
flown with the Panamanian flag. 

Time and again Tyson raised the point 
that as long as counsel for the defense can- 
not produce a presidential proclamation spe- 
cifically providing for the joint display of 
the flags, the Governor's action in the Canal 
Zone constituted an illegal act. 

The defense maintained that Fleming, a5 
a representative appointed by the President 
of the United States to review certain 
treaty matters with Panamanian officials, 
was carrying out the policy authorized by the 
President of the United States and that this 
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must be presumed unless specifically re- 
pudlated by the President. 

When Hazard raised the point that the 
court, as a practical proposition, had to take 
into regard the effects of a decision con- 
trary to presidential action, Judge Crowe 
replied that the court was not being asked 
to determine a contest between the United 
States and Panama, but to decide whether 
the action taken was within the law. 

In his 4-hour argument. Hazard devel- 
oped the two grounds on which the defense 
has moved for dismissal of the suit: First, 
that plaintiff lacks legal standing to sue; and 
second, that the issue raised involves a po- 
litical question and therefore is not a justi- 
fiable controversy within the jurisdiction of 
the court. 

He challenged the plaintiff's contention 
that because Doyle pays for an automobile 
license plate, pays rent and utilities to. the 
Canal Zone Government and makes pur- 
chases in the commissaries he has a pecuni- 
ary interest in the matter on the allegation 
that part of the moneys he contributes are 
being spent on the display of the Pana- 
manian flag. As to other allegations—such 
as that the display of the flag threatens 
Doyle’s Job and the security of his home— 
Hazard dismissed them as speculative. 
Others, among them the contention that 
Doyle's right of privacy is invaded by the 
sight of a foreign flag, he termed unsup- 
Ported. 

Hazard maintained that in order to show 
Standing to sue, plaintiff had to prove per- 
sonal and particular injury to him from the 
acts complained of. 

The defense based its contention that the 
Case involves a political question on press 
releases issued by the White House and the 
State Department. These announcements 
covered the talks between Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Chiari last June and their agree- 
ment to appoint representatives to discuss 
the display of the Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone and other issues, 

Hazard also cited the White House an- 
nouncement of September 17, 1960, under 
which the then President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower directed the raising of the first Pana- 
manian flag at Shaler Triangle as visual 
evidence of Panama's titular sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. 

Hazard pointed out that the real aim of 
the suit was not only to have the display 
Of the Panamanian flag ruled illegal, but to 
enjoin the Governor to take that flag down 
and keep it down to prevent an alleged 
Cession of sovereignty—a question clearly 
dealing with foreign relations. 

As to the alleged violation of the statute 
which forbids any foreign fiag from being 
displayed in a position of equal or superior 
Prominence to that of the U.S, flag, Hazard 
Maintained that the statute itself is ambigu- 
Ous and its language suggested certain ex- 
ceptions, At any rate, he argued, the U.S. 
flag is being displayed to the right of the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone, and the 
circumstance complies with the language of 
the statute. 

The court commented at this point that 
the language of the United States Code with 
reference to the manner of displaying the 
U.S. flag is clear and that the statute requires 
that any change in those provisions be made 
by Presidential proclamation. None of the 
documents shown by the defense, Judge 
Crowe pointed out, purports to be a procla- 
mation. The statute applies in the Canal 
Zone, as a possession, the court added, and 
the question is one of whether a law enacted 

Congress has been violated. 

Attorney Berger opened the plaintiff's ar- 
gument. He dealt with the flag question 
Only. Counsel said under the U.S. fiag law 
& foreign flag cannot be displayed in U.S. 
territory in a position of equal or superior 
Prominence to that of the U.S. flag. Hence, 
he said, the display of the Panamanian flag 
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jointly with the US. flag in positions of 
equal prominence at Shaler Triangle, Balboa 
Heights, and the Terminal Building in Cristo- 
bal is illegal. As to the day-and-night dis- 
play of the U.S. flag at the Balboa Bridge, 
Berger assailed it as contrary to custom. 

Berger maintained that the matter does 
not involve the removal of the Panamanian 
flag from the Canal Zone, but the correct 
display of the U.S. flag. 

Tyson, who spoke for almost 2 hours, 
charged at the start of his address that Doyle 
ostracized, socially and in his work as Chief 
of the Architectural Branch of the Engineer- 
ing Division, for haying brought the suit 
against the Governor. z 

He argued that Doyle, as a taxpayer, has 
a pecuniary interest in the expenditure of 
funds for the display of a foreign flag in the 
Canal Zone and said plaintif was prepared 
to show the allocation or disbursement of 
Canal Zone Government funds to prove the 
allegation that Doyle is required to con- 
tribute to the expenditure of funds for an 
illegal objective. 

Tyson also cited Doyle's natural rights as 
a citizen, including the protection of his 
privacy, which stem from the Constitution. 

The court interrupted to point out that, 
under judicial precedent, not all the con- 
stitutional phases may be available to U.S. 
citizens here because the Canal Zone is out- 
side the U.S. continental limits. 

Tyson maintained, nevertheless, that the 
compulsion to see a foreign flag alongside his 
own was a deprivation of Doyle’s constitu- 
tional rights which requires the relief 
sought—enjoining the Governor from con- 
tinuing the joint display of the flags as at 
present. 


Counsel closed his argument reading from 


a U.S. Senate report on the significance of 
the U.S. flag to its citizens. 

In his final remarks, Judge Crowe pointed 
out that both sides had relied strictly on 
Federal precedents to support their conten- 
tions. He said the Canal Zone Code is a 
complete compilation of laws for the Canal 
Zone, based mainly on California laws, and 


that applicable State decisions carried as. 


much weight as Federal precedents. He told 
attorneys to include State decisions in their 
final briefs. 

Practically all of the seating space in the 
courtroom was filled by spectators during 
the court session. 

From the Panama American, Panama, Re- 
public of Panama, Apr. 6, 1963 
No DECISION BEFORE JUNE 19—Doyte’s, FLEM- 
ING’S LEGAL STATUS FORM MAJOR ISSUES 


Whether Gerald A. Doyle, Jr., has the legal 
standing to sue Canal Zone Gov. Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr., and U.S. Army Secretary Cyrus 
A. Vance is expected to form a major point 
in Judge Guthrie F. Crowe's findings when 
he rules on the flag sult issue in June. 

The judge issued a line of thinking in the 
district court case yesterday which reduced 
the issue to the question of Doyle's standing 
and whether Fleming’s part in the raising of 
Panama's flag in the Canal Zone falls into 
the category of executive discretion. 

A packed courtroom heard Crowe tell the 
parties, after 7 hours of argument on the flag 
issue, that his decision will be withheld until 
after June 19, the date set to allow time 
for the filing of additional briefs by both 
sides. 

Rowland K. Hazard, Fleming and Vance's 
attorney, took Doyle’s attorneys completely 
by surprise by filing a State Department 
brief contesting Doyle’s suit only minutes 
before the hearing of arguments started. 

The brief brought protests of unfair pro- 
cedure from William S. Tyson, Doyle’s attor- 
ney, who later in the day attacked Hazard’s 
arguments as completely erroneous and 
termed Fleming's actions as those of a little 
dictator” and illegal. 


* 
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Crowe called the case one of great impor- 
tance and announced that, as he had stated 
at the beginning, “I will not give a decision 
on the issues raised today until both parties 
have had the chance to file supplemental 
briefs. You will be given ample time to pre- 
pare additional arguments to cover the ques- 
tions raised today.” 

The District Court judge said, however, 
that he was impressed“ by a motion to 
quash service on Vance put forward by Hazard 
and indicated that his line of „ as 
of now, found a “strong” case for the defend- 
ants on the proposed sale of Panamanian 
Stamps in the Canal Zone and the issuing 
of exequators for the zone to foreign consuls 
by Panama. 

Tyson argued that the flying of the Pana- 
manian flag alongside the banner of the 
United States was illegal and that Hazard's 
assertions to the contrary were made by a 
“confused” man. 

Although the court made no ruling, Crowe 
said that, at this stage, he was accepting 
argument by the plaintiff that the crux of 
the issue involved whether the law enacted 
by the U.S. Congress on the way in which 
the fiag is to be flown had been violated. 

Fleming's actions were attacked in Tysofi's 
arguments and the Governor as the “little 
dictator who sips cocktails late in the after- 
noon.” 

Tyson told the court that he had proof 
and intended to show that defense argu- 
ments that the Governor had followed Pres- 
idential authority in the flag issue were 
following an erroneous line because the rais- 
ing of the Panamanian flag in the zone “is 
illegal until the President of the United 
States issues a proclamation." Tyson claim- 
ed that this had not been done. 

Doyle’s attorney said he was going to show 
that on June 13, 1962, after reading press 
releases announcing agreements between 
Panama and the United States to raise the 
standard of Panama—in the zone, “the 
Governor sent a memorandum to the man 
who was, and, I believe, still is, his execu- 
tive assistant, stating ‘I see by the newspa- 
pers that we may be flying more Panama- 
nian flags and I want you to devise a plan 
to facilitate this.“ 

Tyson claimed that rather than following 
any Presidential directives, the Governor “‘as- 
sumed authority by reading press releases 
and issued a directive to go ahead and do it. 
Up until this moment no proclamation has 
been issued and unless the President issues 
one it is Illegal.“ 

Crowe indicated that if it is found that 
Doyle has the standing to sue, then it must 
be established whether Fleming's action in 
directing the display of Panama's flag in the 
zone came under the boundaries of executive 
discretion. Crowe said that executive dis- 
cretion played a big part in determining 
whether the courts intervene because of the 
well-established doctrine of the separation 
of powers. 

Both parties used Federal cases as prece: 
dents in setting forth their arguments. 
Various points of attack and defense were 
highlighted by reading from Federal cases 
involving aspects of the issue. 

Judge Crowe, at the conclusion of the ar- 
guments, pointed out the reliance on the 
Federal cases and said that the Canal Zone 
Code is a complete set of laws for the zone, 
based mainly on the California Code, and 
that applicable State decisions carried as 
much weight as Federal precedents. 

He asked that the attorneys include State 
decisions in their final briefs which are to 
be filed before June 19. The June date was 
set by Crowe who told the court that he 
would be absent from the isthmus in May. 

The question of sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone was raised repeatedly during the argu- 
ments and the term “titular sovereignty” 
used by Hazard was attacked by Tyson who 
asked the court "Is it correct that my learned 
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[From the Panama Sunday American, Re- 
public of Panama, Apr. 7, 1963] 
Crowpep Court SHOWS KEEN INTEREST IN 
LEGALITIES OF DOYLE'S PLAG CASE 


At the outset, Judge Crowe told the parties 
that no decision would be handed down 
That decision, speculated on by 
Zonians and Panamanians alike since the 
filing of the sult last year, will be made some- 
time after June 19—the date given by Crowe 
for an end to the filing of briefs. 

of State Dean Rusk appended 
his signature to a certified copy of a White 
House press release announcing the erection 
of Panama's flag in the Canal Zone and 
attached it to a defense brief which brought 
controversy with its filing only minutes be- 
fore the hearing started Friday. 

“Unfair procedure“ was Tyson's comment 
on the brief—a 12-page document contest- 
ing a memorandum filed a week before the 

. Doyle's memorandum sought to 
quash a defendants’ motion urging dismissal 
of the case. 

Crowe said “surprise” would not be allowed 
to enter into the case. It is believed that 
because of the unexpected brief and Crowe's 
desire to thoroughly scan the issue the addi- 
tional time was given. 2 

The district court judge did, however, 
give some indications of his reaction to the 
points presented. He said his final decision 
will depend on his findings on at least two 
issues: 

Whether Doyle has the right to sue Flem- 
ing and does the defendant’s action in di- 
recting e erection of the Panamanian 
standard in the zone fall in the category 
of executive discretion? 

Should Crowe find in favor of Doyle, the 


suit will be tried on a date to be fixed in 


June. Should Doyle's suit be denied then 
the architect could only have the New Or- 
leans appeals court as recourse, The case 
would be over here. 

The court's decision has yet to come but 
Crowe did issue a “line of thinking” as a 
guide to the counsels: 

Crowe said he was, for the present, ac- 
cepting the contention by Doyle and his at- 
torneys that the flag issue involves whether 
the law enacted by the US. Congress direct- 
ing the manner in which the US. flag is 
to be flown has been violated. 

But the judge found a number of “strong 
points for the defendants on the Issues in- 
volving service on Vance, the sale of Pan- 
amanian stamps in the Canal Zone and the 
proposed recognition in the zone of ex- 

-equaturs of foreign consuls. 

Hazard’s move to quash service on Vance 
and have the case dismissed was based on 
the argument that Fleming, as a represent- 
ative appointed by the President of the 
United States to review certain treaty mat- 
ters with the Government of Panama, was 
carrying out Presidential authority. 

Tyson unleashed an attack on Hazard's 
contention that Fleming was following or- 
ders, praising the attorney as a “fine gentle- 
man but his argument is complotely erro- 
neous.” 

Doyle’s attorney said he had proof show- 
ing Fleming had moved on the flag issue 
without authority and had “assumed author- 
Or issued a directive to go ahead and 

0 it. 

“Because of his action against the little 
dictator, this man who sips cocktails late 


in the afternoon, my client is not called to 


conferences any more, Instead his assistant 
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is called. Doyle has been made socially un- 
acceptable by the brass," Tyson said. 

“If they knew what was happening all the 
senior citizens who helped to build the Pana- 
ma Canal would turn over three or four 
times in their graves,” Tyson said. “They 
have no one here to protect their inter- 
ests. They have no spokesman. They are 
isolated. If they did have these things the 
Governor would not be engaging in any 
of his shenanigans right now.” 

Tyson also hit out at the “erosion of sov- 
ereignty” in the Canal Zone during his 
3-hour address to the court. 

"I don't know the Governor but I do know 
he's very generous,” Tyson commented. 
“He's generous with giving property to for- 
eigners. He's ready to give all—including 
about a billion dollars worth of property 
that doesn't belong to him.“ 

Doyle's attorney said he holds a lot of 
respect for the people of Panama and “I'd 
do anything I could to aid the interests of 
the Panamanian people, their homes, their 
children.” 

“But you don't buy friendship. Tou don't 
necessarily buy it by giving all the time,” 
Tyson said, claiming that the problem in- 
volved was an internal one and not a ques- 
tion with Panama, 

Replying to Tyson’s remarks on the sover- 
eignty of the Canal Zone, Crowe sald “Some 
say it’s titular sovereignty, some say it's 
complete sovereignty and some say it’s none 
at all.“ 

Tyson stated the defense had not indicated 
whether they denied the United States held 
sovereignty over the zone or not. “They 
make no acknowledgment of sovereignty and 
refuse to answer when asked in court.” 
The attorney said the United States has 
perfect title in the Canal Zone by treaty 
and as acknowledged by the Supreme Court. 

In another reference to Balboa Helghts 
Tyson remarked “I've read about the sacred 
cows but this knight in synthetic armor is 
filling something sacred all right the most 
sacred, the flag.“ The remark followed a 
reference to the destruction of the flagpole 
outside the Governor's residence. 

No decisions were made. Crowe has an- 
nounced the additional time for more briefs 
and it is expected that both counsels will 
attempt to strengthen points brought out 
in the hearing. 

The 5,000 zonians and the people of Pan- 
ama will get the answer to the Issue, one 
way or another, on June 19. 


Is “Profit” a Bad Word? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times of Sunday, April 7, 
carried a powerful editorial describing 
the role of profit in our Nation. This 
editorial, “Is ‘Profit’ a Bad Word?” is a 
penetrating defense of the role of profit 
in our economy and I place it in the 
Record at this point feeling that the 
philosophy and the effectiveness of this 
editorial merit widespread attention. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Apr. 7, 1963] 
Is “Prorrr” a Bap Wonp? 

Words, like men, take on different shades 

in varying lights. What is to one a com- 
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mon and vigorous word is to another an ex- 
pression of opprobrium. 

Such a word is “profit.” Those who buy 
in the marketplace say prices often are too 
high because profits are excessive, Those 
who sell in the market say profits are too 
low because Government takes too much In 
taxes. Those who labor to make the goods 
say wages are too low in proportion to profits. 
Those who invest their funds in business 
say the cost of labor is too high to allow & 
good profit, 

What does this variable word mean? Lit- 
erally, a profit is what is left over from the 
receipts of a business after the cost of doing 
business has been paid. This cost includes 
many things: wages, salaries, employee bene- 
fits, supplies and materials, taxes on every 
level, rent—many items. 

Profit is not guaranteed. Approximately 
30 to 34 percent of the companies in busi- 
ness lose money in any given year. 

Who benefits by profit? 

The owners of the company who invested 
risk capital get the first benefit, either in the 
form of increased dividends or an increase 
in the value of stock. Most companies dis- 
tribute only a part of their profit in the 
form of dividends; some share part of the 
profits with employees; the remainder goes 
into expansion, equipment, it is used to 
make the company produce more products, 
profits, and jobs. 

The employees gain their share of the 
profits also. Profits make for secure em- 
ployment, a negotiable asset. Profits make 
for increased wages and benefits. Profits in- 
cubate expansion and possible promotion. 
Without profit there would be no company, 
and no jobs, 

A company is both a buyer and a seller. 
A profit enables a company to buy more. 
One profit creates many profits in other lines 
of business. Profit means growth and 
growth is essential, Our population grows 
at the rate of about 7,000 persons a day. 
An expanding economy is a vital necessity 
if we are to live. 

Profit also means benefits.. The Chase 
Manhattan Bank points out that in 1908 
an average worker in a tire plant was paid 
40 cents an hour and produced a tire cost- 
ing $53. The tire would last for 5,000 miles. 
Today the average worker in a tire plant is 
paid $3.14 an hour and produces tires that 
cost $22 and run for 29,000 miles. The rate 
of pay has increased eight times. The value 
received for $53 has increased 14 times, This 
all happened because capital—profits—were 
spent on methods and machines to improve 
production. 

Without profits this country would stop 
running, Profit is what makes a free so- 
clety move. Take profit away and the free 
society ceases being free and becomes a 
captive society. Freedom ends when any 
force puts an end to the profit motive and 
the free enterprise system. 

The Government today taxes more than 50 
percent of the profits earned by business. 
There is, happily, a growing realization in 
Washington that this goose that lays the 
golden eggs should not be killed and out of 
this realization is growing a program to re- 
lieve business of some of this heavy tax 
burden. 

This is encouraging, but it Is not enough. 
The jungle of regulations that now clogs 
business, some of them conflicting, some con- 
tradictory, all of them drearily confusing, 
this jungle must also be cleared away 80 
that our business community can operate in 
a manner consistent with the historical vigor 
of free enterprise. 

Tt is a truism that when Government con- 
stricts and constrains business to the point 
where it can no longer operate in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, that when business 
becomes, in effect, another arm of Govern- 
ment, then the rights of freemen, in or out 
of business, begin to dwindle and die. 
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Words mean many things to many men. 
There are those in our country today who 
find the very word “profit” distasteful. They 
would remove all profit, and the meaning of 
the word, from business. 

Profit is a simple word. It is a necessary 
part of our life. When Government spends 
more than it takes in it must, of necessity, 
Place excessive taxes on business profits. If 
these taxes become too burdensome then 
Profits will disappear. 

Once that happens yet another word will 
cease to have meaning, freedom. 


The Wilderness Controversy 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, in 
Tecent months in many areas there has 
been more heat than light generated in 
connection with legislation for the pres- 
ervation of wilderness areas. It is there- 
fore a great pleasure for me to call to 
the attention of the House an article 
from last Sunday's Denver Post which 
has as its primary purpose to shed light 
on the current dispute, and particularly 
the position of the chairman of our 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the Honorable WAYNE N. ASPINALL. 

In recommending the reading of this 
article I note for the record that it ap- 
peared on April 7, 1963, prior to the pas- 
sage of the wilderness bill by the other 
body and, of course, the article does not 
have last-minute amendments. But 
these amendments were not significant 
and the essential outlines remain the 
same. 

One aspect of this article is very sig- 
nificant. It is something that has been 
overlooked in much that has been writ- 
ten about the position of wilderness leg- 
islation in the House. WAYNE ASPINALL 
was bound by a vote of his committee 
in the 87th Congress and he had the 
overwhelming support of the Interior 
Committee membership for the substi- 
tute bill that he sponsored and that 
the committee approved. 

And I would also like to underline an- 
other factor. The House Interior Com- 
mittee is not going to turn over millions 
of acres of public lands to those who 
Would destroy or impair the values of 
these lands. The committee acted, and 
T hope will continue to act, for the best 
interests of all of the people. The un- 
derlying major principle involved is the 
responsibility assigned to the Congress 
by the Constitution of the United States 
and the division of powers between the 
executive and legislative branches. I 
sing we are on solid ground in our posi- 

on, 

I urge all Members to read this il- 
luminating article which I incorporate 
with my remarks at this point. 

The article follows: 

[From the Denver Post, Apr. 7, 1963] 

CALL OF THE WILD MUFFLED IN CONGRESS 

(By Bert Hanna) 

(Enrror’s NotE.—Colorado'’s WAYNE ASPIN- 

4LL in an exclusive interview set forth some 
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some of his viewpoints on current wilderness 
legislation.) 


“A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow.” 


The sentiments of Omar Khayyam symp- 
tomize the longings of nature lovers for pres- 
ervation of wilderness areas in their natural 
state—one of the big continuing contro- 
versies before Congress—but it is doubtful if 
their dreams will reach fruition this year. 
What the old tentmaker had to say about 
wilderness, expressed in different ways by 
ardent conservationist groups, falls on deaf 
ears of key congressional leaders resisting 
wilderness legislation in present form. 

The fight to water down wilderness legisla- 
tion, which has ardent conservationists up in 
arms all over the Nation, has placed a vet- 
eran, influential Congressman, Democrat 
Warne N. ASPINALL of Colorado's Fourth Dis- 
trict, in the most difficult role of his career. 

There probably are few lawmakers in 
Washington who have had more brickbats 
thrown at them than ASPINALL, rugged, 
leathery-faced chairman of the House In- 
terior Committee. He has been scourged by 
editorial writers, savagely cut up in magazine 
articles, and charged with selfish, special- 
interest obstructions for holding the line 
against what he considers extreme wilderness 
preservation. 

He has broken with the Kennedy admin- 
istration over this issue. He has incurred 
the wrath of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, author of the 
wilderness bill which passed the Senate in 
1961 only to be scuttled by AsprNALL’s House 
committee last year. 

Wilderness preservation groups in every 
area of the country have adopted resolutions 
indicting AsrTNALL for his position. Conser- 
vation organizations and wildlife groups have 
lobbied furiously in Washington to thwart 
or sidetrack his power and influence on the 
issue. 

Buffeted by such storms and pressures, 
some Congressmen in similar positions might 
be expected to retreat. But ASPINALL re- 
mains adamant. He told a Denver Post re- 
porter in Washington recently, “Despite the 
fact that I have been crucified as the butcher 
of the wilderness bill, I intend to stand firm 
in my position, til hell freezes over.” 

“There has been entirely too much maud- 
lin sentimentality and distortion by mis- 
guided zealots on this issue, I insist that 
my position is not inimical to a reasonable 
wilderness preservation system, but I could 
explain until doomsday and never get my 
point across to my critics. 

“What I am standing for is the constitu- 
tional and fundamental right of a congres- 
sional check and balance in establishment 
of a wilderness system so that we do not go 
overboard and wreck our western resource 
development. 

“I stand for clearcut guidelines on con- 
gressional and executive policies and pre- 
rogatives in the management of our public 
lands. 

„And 1 do not stand alone.“ 

ASPINALL then quietly pointed out he es- 
pouses the official policy of Colorado as laid 
down by the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board and affirmed by the Governor's office, 
the Colorado Water Congress, western min- 
ing men, ranchers and stockmen, such groups 
as the National Reclamation Association, the 
majority of his own constituents in western 
Colorado, and a great many supporters in 
the Congress from other public land States. 

That is why he considers a recent article 


in Harper’s magazine slicing him up for his 


position as unfair and onesided. 

The article by Paul Brooks, editor in chief 
of Houghton-Miffin, a publishing firm, is 
entitled “Congressman ASPINALL versus the 
People of the United States.” 
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It purports to detail “how one stubborn 
man, entrenched in a powerful committee 
chairmanship, can defy the will of Congress 
and jeopardize a national asset of incalcul- 
able value.” 

After passing the Senate by a vote of 78 
to 8, the Senate bill “under ASPINALL’s direc- 
tion was hogtied and butchered In committee 
and not even the spareribs go to the floor of 
the House,” Brooks wrote. 

“We can afford to save some of our heri- 
tage for our children and grandchildren. 

“We can afford to put some of wild Amer- 
ica into a trust fund for the future whose 
income We may enjoy while the principal 
remains intact. 

“The securities * * * are as well diversi- 
fled as those found in any good portfolio: 
the call of a loon, the splendor of a virgin 
forest, the blue of lupin on a mountain 
meadow, the wake of a beaver on a pond at 
sunset, the smell of a forest trail after rain.“ 

Brooks described ASPINALL as a master of 
delay, as illustrated by his long postpone- 
ment of action by his committee and 
eventual sidetracking of the Senate-passed 
bill in favor of one he drafted himself, 

And when House Speaker Jong W. 
McCormack declined to bring the new bill 
to the floor under suspension of the rules, 
thereby permitting no amendments from the 
floor, Brooks wrote, “ASPINALL’s answer was 
simple. He went home to Colorado. 

“During the 3 remaining weeks before 
Congress adjourned, no one succeeded in 
getting any action and the bill was dead.” 

Brooks does give ASPINALL an accolade for 
his legislative ability and influence: “He is 
determined to block passage of the wilder- 
ness bill and to substitute his own personal 
plan for disposition of our public lands. 

“If you think that he can't get away with 
it, if you believe that a single Congressman 
can't defy both his colleagues and the public 
at large, you underestimate Mr. ASPINALL,” 

Amid all the sound and fury, the 66-year- 
old Congressman avers, nobody has really 
bothered to analyze what he advocates. 

Let's look at the basic points of difference 
between the original Senate wilderness bill, 
expected to be approved again soon in sub- 
stantially the same form by the upper Houre, 
and the legislation advocated by ASPINALI, 
last year. 

Under the Anderson bill, as already ap- 
proved by the Senate Interior Committee 
which is headed by the New Mexico Senator, 
more than 14.6 million acres of wilderness 
areas in national forests would be in- 
corporated into a wilderness system im- 
mediately. 

The Aspinall bill would cut the immediate 
statutory designation of wilderness areas to 
less than half that provided by the Senate 
bill, to about 6.8 million acres of wilderness, 
wild and canoe areas. 

The Senate bill, which contemplates a 
wilderness system of 61 million acres 
eventually, would incorporate 83 wilderness 
areas into the system, with those designated 
as primitive subject to a 10-year review and 
modification or elimination, 

The Aspinall measure would originally des- 
ignate 45 areas as wilderness. The primitive 
areas would be reviewed during a 10-year pe- 
riod but their designation as wilderness 
would require affirmative action by Congress. 

Therein lies the really basic point of dif- 
ference, 

The Senate measure allows a congressional 
veto over additions to the system by Federal 
agencies. The House bill would require an 
act of Congress to add lands to the system 
in excess of 5.000 acres. 

The Senate bill would permit limited min- 
erals prospecting in the system if not incom- 
patible with the wilderness characteristic. 
The House Interior Committee version would 
permit mining in wilderness areas for 10 

after establishment of the system, and 
reopen the lands to prospecting every 25 
years. 
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The Senate bill contains definite restric- 
tions on commercial uses and road develop- 
ments in wilderness areas, The House com- 
mittee version would permit limited com- 
mercial use. Any livestock grazing now per- 
mitted would be continued. 

The Senate measure provides that addi- 
tions of lands to wilderness classification 
would be subject to a 10-year review by the 
Secretary of the Interior, with hearings held 
only if demand exists. Presidential recom- 
mendations would become effective after ad- 
journment of Congress unless a resolution of 

opposition has been adopted by either House 
of Congress. 

The Aspinall proposal would require the 
Interior Secretary to review wilderness in- 
corporations over a 10-year period, hold local 
hearings and obtain the views of the Gov- 
ernor, county officials, and Federal agencies 
with jurisdiction over matters affected. 

In addition, the House committee bill de- 
clares as a matter of policy that all public 
lands of the United States are to be man- 
aged generally in accordance with the prin- 
cipal of multiple use, unless otherwise au- 
thorized by law. 

These substantial dilutions of the original 
Wilderness Act, particularly the provision 
for affirmative action by Congress and the 
multiple use policy, have led wilderness ad- 
vocates to the conclusion that ASPINALL is 
really after a nonwilderness bill which might 
even menace small areas that are now in 
wilderness. 

The embattled Congressman insists that 18 
not true. 

He grants that his proposal would extend 
present mining operations in wilderness 
areas for a limited time but said present law 
would extend mining indefinitely, 

“I have tried to achieve a reasonable com- 
promise between two extremes,” he says. “On 


one side are the extreme purist conserva-. 


tionists who want to lock up our resources 
and create sanctuaries where eyen man is a 
trespasser. 

“On the other are those who exploit and 
dı x 
"We (in the House committee) are trying 
to set aside some 7 million acres in a wilder- 
ness state in accordance with what has al- 
ready been done by administrative action. 
And these areas would continue to be admin- 
istered just as they are at present. 

“The Senate bill wouldn't be so bad if it 
had not trespassed on the principle of Gov- 
ernment in this country and permitted the 
executive branch to take over all rights from 


Congress. 

And that is the essence of the Aspinall 
case on wilderness. He holds doggedly to the 
view that the administration must recognize 
that only Congress has the power to set 
aside public domain and to specify the use 
of land. 

To that end, he wrote President Kennedy 
at the start of this session suggesting a 
thorough joint review of all land laws, say- 
ing that when the question of congressional- 
executive relationships has been settled 
“through enactment of legislation setting up 
a pattern of future guidelines we can then 
immediately turn our attention to wilderness 
preservation.” 

The President replied, “We are fully mind- 
ful and sincerely respect the constitutional 
prerogative of the Congress to make rules 
for the management and disposal of public 
lands,” but added that standards of the 
past are not adequate to problems of the 
present. 

Despite the fact that AsprnaLL has been 
pictured as a one-man holdout against wil- 
derness legislation, he has powerful support- 
ers in his own committee, which backed 
him 10 to 2 last fall. He has many other 
allies in Congress, 

U.S, Senator Gorpon ALLorr, Republican, 
of Colorado, for example, waged another 
bitter battle for affirmative congressional 
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action for wilderness designation in the re- 
cent Senate hearings. a 

He contended that it is perilous for the 
country to permit all wilderness designation 
to become subject to a Presidential recom- 
mendation unless either House of Congress 
approves a resolution of opposition. 

“Such a procedure runs contrary to estab- 
lished practice and represents an abdication 
of congressional responsibility.“ said ALLOTT. 

The same view was recently expressed by 
U.S. Representative J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
Republican, of Colorado, a member of ASPIN- 
ALL'S committee, who asked: “Who is WAYNE 
supposed to represent if he doesn't represent 
the interests in his own district on the 
wilderness bill?“ 

Adding it all up, it looks like a wilderness 
bill to satisfy both sides will be a long time 
in evolvement. 

And the man who seems to hold the most 
aces in the deck is the rugged, pokerfaced 
gentleman from Colorado. 


Grassroots Opinion on Federal Aid to 
Education 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have often stated that there is more 
commonsense in any precinct back in 
my district in Ohio than can be found 
in the entire city of Washington. I have 
never felt that this was a facetious re- 
mark. Away from the bureaucratic hyp- 
nosis of those who are feathering their 
own nests, the great body of American 
citizens has a much better understand- 
ing of what we are doing here than most 
of us would like to admit. 

I found the following letter to the 
editor in the March 29, 1963, edition of 
the Ashland Times-Gazette of Ashland, 
Ohio. It was written by Mr. Lyle R. 
Shull and certainly demonstrates a clar- 
ity of thought. It makes very interest- 
ing reading. 

The article is as follows: 

OPPOSES FEDERAL Am 
To the Eprror: 

In reply to Dr. Schaefer's recent request 
for an expression of opinion on the question 
of whether we should accept Federal aid 
for our schools, I should like to present the 
following opinion: 

Im sure our forefathers recognized the 
need for educating as many people as pos- 
sible, and yet they didn’t establish a Federal 
education system. Instead they added the 
10th amendment to keep the Government 
from usurping power or entering into new 
activities other than those necessary to 
secure our rights. The 10th amendment 
states: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the ple.” 
They wanted all Government activities kept 
as close as possible to the people. 

It is difficult to see how we can read into 
the simple language of the Constitution a 
responsibility for education on the part of 
the Federal Government. The delegation of 
educational duties to the Federal Govern- 
ment is clearly lacking, yet we are constantly 
told by Federal aid proponents that it must 
assume responsibility in this field. 
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If we ignore the Constitution on this 
point, how can we defend it against the 
continuous raids by other special interest 
groups? 

We have seen what Hitler did with German 
education, and what the Communists are 
doing in their education by way of in- 
doctrination, Do we want that in America? 

Our mistake is in thinking that we can 
get Federal money without Federal control; 
yet, the fact is that the courts have clearly 
established the basic formula for all Fed- 
eral aid—Federal ald equals Federal control. 

Proponents of Federal aid point to past 
and present Federal p as examples 
of no Federal control even though controls 
of various kinds are clearly present in all 
programs of Federal aid. What they really 
mean is that past and present programs do 
not have controls which are considered to 
be harmful controls. I could cite examples 
of how Federal Government pressure is 
brought to bear in areas where Federal aid 
is given, by the threat of withholding funds. 
ete. 


Many proponents of Federal aid to educa- 
tion agree that there is a danger of Federal 
control and that such control would be bad, 
but they come back with the question, 
“What else can we do? We've got to get the 
money from somewhere.” 

The conclusion that more money is the 
answer to the problem is based on a super- 
ficial premise. Give, for instance, a superior 
teacher, an average teacher, and a poor 
teacher each $2,000 per year raise in pay, 
and see what results you get. You will very 
likely still have a superior teacher, an aver- 
age teacher, and a poor teacher. 

To Americans, the first solution to most 
problems is money. Since the source of 
dollars is now conceived by most Americans 
to be the Federal Government, many look 
to it for help. 

The Federal Government, however, does 
not have an inexhaustible supply of money. 
It has to get its money either directly, from 
the people by taxation, or indirectly, by 
printing more money, which is inflation.” If 
the money comes from the people, why bring 
Washington into the picture? Proponents 
to Federal aid have an answer to this also. 
They say it is necessary to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the Nation. 
This sounds Uke a wonderful and highly 
moral motive, but let’s look at it for what 
it really is. Their goal: to trim off the high 
spots and push them down to the level of 
everyone else is socialism, pure and simple. 

Most educators and lay citizens who sup- 
port Federal aid legislation think the bills 
in Congress would have equalized educa- 
tional opportunity in the United States. 
This is far from being the case, however, 
and without going into all the ramifications 
of present legislation, I think we could best 
describe it as being a wealth redistribut'on 
program. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports 
only 287 school districts out of 40,000 have 
reached their bonding limits and are unable 
to finance their needs. Surely it is not nec- 
essary to pour millions into the 39,763 school 
districts who have not yet exhausted their 
own resources in order to aid the 237 school 
districts who have exhausted their resources, 

Let us be careful about suggesting where 
we get the funds to do the job. We should 
not fall into the trap of believing the Fed- 
eral Government can produce more dollars 
than the States can. If the States cannot 
afford more taxes for such an important serv- 
ice such as education, perhaps it is because 
we have given unlimited taxing power to the 
Federal Government. 

The answer then, might be to bring the 
taxing power back to the States where the 
people can say more directly what is most 
important to them. 

LYLE R. SHULL. 

ASHLAND, OHTO. 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Chicago is a large and powerful city in 
the heartland of our great country. 
There is no doubt that through its 
enormous resources and its large news- 
papers it exerts a tremendous influence 
upon the economic, political, and cul- 
tural life of our Nation, especially the 
heartland commonly referred to as the 
Midwest. 

Recently an interesting article ap- 
peared in the Reporter magazine, March 
28 issue, describing Chicago. This arti- 
cle throws a great deal of light upon some 
of the issues which puzzle all foreigners 
and not a few Americans. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Reporter Magazine, Mar. 28, 1963] 
CHICAGO AIN'T READY FOR REFORM 
(By Hal Bruno) 

For a city that is self-consciously striving 
to live down its gangster days, Chicago's 
aldermanic election last month was a long 
step backward. Marked by a naked display 
of the syndicate’s political muscle and the 
Professional looking murder of a west side 
alderman, it was a violent reminder that, 
under the veneer of reform and respectabil- 
ity, Chicago is still a city where gang type 
killings occur with regularity and where 
Politics on the ward level can be dirty and 
dangerous. 

Chicago hasn't had an election quite like 
this one in almost 10 comparatively peace- 
ful years. Politically speaking, the turmoil 
did not involve Republicans versus Demo- 
Crats, nor did it involve the Democratic Party 
as a whole. Instead, it came from intramural 
Ward shenanigans, revealing that within the 
Supposedly monolithic Democratic organiza- 
tion there are islands of autonomy, areas 
Where neighborhood politicians run things 
as they see fit. The L-shaped first ward, 
Just south and west of the loop, is such an 
area. In the old days, Alderman J. J. (Bath- 
house John) Coughlin and Michael (Hinky 
Dink) Kenna ran the district as a barony 
for themselves and the Capone mob. Thirty 
years later, when many parts of Chicago are 
as clean as a big city neighborhood can be, 
2 first ward remains in the hands of their 

irs. 

The first ward includes the downtown 
hotels and department stores, a small skid 
Tow, Chinatown with its pagoda roofs, decay- 
ing tenements for Negroes and Mexicans, new 
highrise housing projects, vast stretches of 
rubble-strewn prairie cleared for more de- 
velopments, railroad yards and warehouses, 
and an old Italian-Greek settlement around 
Jane Addams’ Hull House soon to be cleared 
for a Chicago campus of the University of 
Illinois. 

The idea of a college campus in the first 
Ward would have tickled Hinky Dink and 
Bathhouse John. In their day the ward 
Was best known for its levee, a colony of 
Some 200 brothels. Capone established his 
first headquarters in the Four Deuces on 
South Wabash Avenue. On election day, 
Voters were paid off in Hinky Dink’s saloon 
at the rate of 50 cents and a schooner of 
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beer for each time they voted. The levee 
has disappeared, Capone, Hinky Dink, and 
Bathhouse John are gone, but the gangsters 
have held onto the first ward as one of their 
bases for political power in the city council 
and State legislature. For many years the 
alderman had been John D'Arco, a Democrat 
and a member in good standing of the no- 
torlous west side bloc. This is a group of 
Democratic and Republican politicians who 
effectively block any anticrime legislation 
that might inconvenience the syndicate. 
When it comes to politics, the mob is strict- 
ly nonpartisan. p 
Unexpectedly, a couple of months before 
the election, Alderman D'Arco announced 
his retirement because of Ul health. The 
new Democratic candidate would be State 
Senator Anthony J. DeTolve, another mem- 
ber of the west side bloc and a nephew-in- 
law of Sam (Mooney) Giancana, successor to 
Tony Accardo as boss of the syndicate. As 
usual, the first ward Republicans put up a 
token aldermanic candidate. He was Thomas 
J. Curran, who pleaded illnees and studiously 
refrained from any active campaigning. For 
this type of cooperation, the first ward GOP 
traditionally is rewarded with a seat in the 
legislature and some patronage jobs. 


HOW DO YOU SPELL FIO RITO? 


DeTolve was certain to win without even 
trying, but he made the mistake of refusing 
to be interviewed by newspapermen and civic 
groups. He explained that he was just too 
busy, which prompted Chicago's American 
to label him “Anthony J. (Busy Busy) De- 
Tolve," making him the butt of this year’s 
campaign. He still would have won, but 
4 nights before the election the ward's Dem- 
ocratic precinct captains were summoned 
to a meeting in a Loop hotel. DeTolve an- 
nounced he was quitting the race and their 
new candidate was Michael J. Fio Rito, a 53- 
year-old lawyer and decorated war veteran 
who had grown up in the ward but was a 
political unknown, 

The stunned precinct captains—pro- 
nounced “presint” in Chicagoese—were told 
that DeTolve didn't want to “embarrass” 
them. The popular theory Is that DeTolve 
had brought too much attention to ward af- 
fairs, causing the publicity shy syndicate 
to recommend that he forget about being 
an alderman and remain a State senator. 
Commenting on DeTolve’s resignation and 
Fio Rito's substitution, the Chicago Dally 
News concluded: “If we knew root and all 
of this, we’d know the answer to all the 
questions about the mysterious half-world 
of Chicago.” 

Fio Rito’s unexpected candidacy brought 
more attention and posed some real prob- 
lems. For one thing, he lived in suburban 
Wilmette and wasn't even a resident of Chi- 
cago or the ward, which supposedly made 
him ineligible to vote or to be an alderman, 
But the candidate reveaied that he had es- 
tablished a legal residence more than a year 
before at an uncle’s home on the northwest 
side, which satisfied the requirements of a 
year’s residence in the city, and had moved 
into the Conrad Hilton Hotel the previous 
month, which gave him the necessary 30 
days in the ward. The Republicans—except, 
of course, those in the first ward, who were 
not planning to win this election anyhow— 
did not accept Fio Rito's explanations; Sher- 
iff Richard B. Ogilvie, the only top GOP of- 
ficeholder of any consequence, discovered ob- 
vious alterations on the hotel's affidavit of 
permanent residents who are eligible to vote. 
The names of Fio Rito and his wife had 
been added at the end, out of alphabetical 
order and with a different typewriter from 
the one used for the other 57 names on the 
list. Ogilvie started a fruitless search for 
that typewriter. Though an election clerk 
admitted making a “human error” by sign- 
ing the Fiò Rito's registration records after 
the legal deadline, the head of the Demo- 
cratic controlled election board insisted he 
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was powerless to act. He sald it was up to 
the city council, as a legislative body, to 
decide whether Fio Rito should be seated, 
if and when he won the election, 

The idea of Chicago’s city council refusing 
to seat a Democratic alderman is preposter- 
ous, so the only remaining problem was for 
the first ward precinct captains to instruct 
their voters on how to write in Flo Rito's 
name, since it was too late to change the 
voting machines and paper ballots. For the 
next 3 days and nights, the “magnanimous 
foot soldiers,” as De Tolve called the cap- 
tains, trooped across the ward, explaining in 
Spanish, Italian, Greek, Chinese—and even 
English—how to write “Michael Fio Rito,” 
or something close to it. 

Then more opposition sprang up from an- 
other last-minute candidate, Mrs. Florence 
Scala, a peppery little housewife who had 
led the losing fight against locating the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the Hull House neighbor- 
hood. Republican Sheriff Ogilvie expressed 
his frustration by sending his political work- 
ers into the first ward to help Mrs. Scala's 
write-in campaign. 

On a hazy election day, February 28, with 
temperatures averaging a damp and pene- 
trating 10°, some 786,000 Chicago vot- 
ers—slightly more than 45 percent of those 
eligible—were “delivered” at the polls. Down 
in the first ward, the pollwatchers almost 
outnumbered the voters in some precincts. 
Despite these precautions, there was a flash 
of the old Hinky Dink touch: an amazing 
number of voters asked for pink affidavit 
forms to declare themselves illiterate. This 
meant that a Republican and a Democratic 
judge could step into the booth and “assist” 
in casting their ballot. The Democrats had 
nothing to fear from the first ward's Re- 
publicans, and Mrs. Scala’s supporters hadn't 
time to register as judges. So each self- 
declared illiterate was, in fact, a write-in vote 
for Fio Rito. 

To no one’s surprise, the final count was 
9,424 for Flo Rito; 1,316 for Curran, the pas- 
sive Republican; 1,050 for Mrs. Scala; and 
402 votes by people who didn't know that 
De Tolve had retired. A lone Republican 
alderman attempted to challenge Fio Rito’s 
seating in the council, and Sheriff Ogilvie 
has-called for a grand jury investigation of 
the whole thing, but not much is expected 
to come from these protests. In a letter to 
the Cook County State’s attorney (a Demo- 
crat), Ogilvie bitterly charged: There is no 
more flagrant example of crime syndicate in- 
terference with the free election processes 
than exists in the first ward, and this gocs 
for both parties.” 


RACE REVIVAL 


A few miles south, in the fifth ward, the 
regular Democratic organization was cast in 
the role of a force for liberalism and good 
government. Independent Alderman Leon 
M. Despres, who frequently opposes Mayor 
Richard J. Daley's program in the city coun- 
cil, had full support of the ward's Demo- 
cratic organization in his bid for a third 
term. The reason is that Despres is a proven 
votegetter in a South Side district that in- 
cludes the liberal and racially mixed Hyde 
Park nelghborhood, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the Negro slums of Woodlawn. 
The area long has had a tradition of electing 
“rebels”; among its previous aldermen were 
former Eisenhower aid Robert E, Merriam 
and Senator PavL H. DOUGLAS. 

Despres' opponent was Chauncey Eskridge, 
a lawyer who campaigned on the premise 
that the ward’s Negro majority should be 
represented by a Negro alderman. The cam- 
paign took on the aspects of a revival meet- 
ing, complete with rock-n’-roll bands, pa- 
rades, rallies, and plenty of outside interfer- 
ence. Most of it came from Negro aldermen 
in surrounding wards under the control of 
Chicago’s Negro political boss, Congressman 
WII AAM Dawson. The Dawson faction had 
long resented the fifth ward's independence, 
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and with safe contests in their own wards 
they were able to send their precinct workers 
into the fifth to help Eskridge. Despres 
counterattacked by running on his impres- 
sive record as a leader in the fight for fair 
housing practices and for an end to school 
segregation in the Negro ghetto, and also on 
the novel idea that an alderman should be 
chosen on the basis of ability rather than 
race. 

The fifth ward voters rejected Eskridge's 
racebaiting campaign and reelected Despres 
by a huge margin, 15,828 to 2,479. It was a 
compliment to voter intelligence and another 
demonstration of how precinct captains get 
out the vote. Without the support of the 
fifth ward regular Democratic organization, 
even Leon Despres could have been a loser. 

Throughout the city, the more than 4,000 
Democratic precinct captains earned their 
city payroll jobs by delivering huge majori- 
ties for most of the organization candidates. 
For Chicago’s jobless Republicans it was a 

y familiar story and another defeat 
at the hands of Mayor Daley’s powerful 
Democratic machine. The colorless GOP 
won only 4 of the 50 city council seats. In 
six wards there will be a runoff on April 2 
because a multitude of candidates prevented 
anyone getting a majority. The remaining 
40 seats went to 39 Democrats and to Inde- 
pendent Despres. So there will be no change 
in the rubberstamp performance of Chicago's 
city council, which has surrendered much of 
its power to a strong mayor. 

In the primary, Mayor Daley was un- 
opposed for nomination to a third 4-year 
term; but he still pulled some 395,000 votes. 
His Republican opponent, former State’s At- 
torney Benjamin S. Adamowski, got only 
87,000 votes against lightweight opposition 
that included the eccentric candidate Lar 
(America First) Daly, making his 20th un- 
successful try for elective office. The dif- 
ference in the Republican and Democratic 
primary turnout is an indication of what 
to expect when Daley and Adamowski face 
each other in the April 2 election. 


SAME OLD CHICAGO 


Chicago was about to settle back for a 
fairly routine mayoralty campaign when, 2 
days after the aldermanic election, the body 
of Alderman Benjamin S. Lewis, a Negro, 
was found in his new 24th ward headquar- 
ters. Lewis was lying face down behind a 
desk, his arms outstretched and handcuffed, 
with three holes from a 32-caliber auto- 
matic neatly placed in the back of his head. 
His murder hed ali the trademarks of a 
professional job by a syndicate “hit man.” 

The 53-year-old Negro alderman had been 
considered by many to be future congres- 
sional material and was the absolute politi- 
cal boss of the 24th ward, a 99-percent Negro 
neighborhood, A Democrat with an inde- 
pendent bent, Lewis had not joined the 
other Negro aldermen in the attempt to 
invade the fifth ward. In fact, he often 
had opposed the Negro political leadership 
and had ambitions to become the Dawson 
of the West Side. Lewis had breezed to a 
12-to-1 victory for his third term in the city 
council. Once the stronghold of Chicago's 
Jewish politicians, the 24th ward had turned 
into a Negro slum in the 1950's. Lewis, 
starting as a lowly precinct captian, led the 
quiet struggle to transfer the power to a 
Negro political organization. The absentee 
white politicians, who moved out when the 
Negroes first moved in, gradually relin- 
quished their organization and patronage to 
Lewis, including the ward’s lucrative insur- 
ance and real estate business. 

Though police everywhere, and in Chicago 
in particular, have an almost zero batting 
average for solving gang murders, investi- 
gators plunged into the 24th ward's morass 
of vice, narcotics, and gambling for evidence 
of a motive. They are searching Lewis's per- 
sonal life, political problems, and insurance 
and real estate dealings. Thus far, it is 
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murder by persons unknown for reasons 
unknown. 

It has been a decade since an important 
Chicago politician was assassinated so braz- 
enly. In 1953, Republican State Representa- 
tive Clem Graver, an associate of the West 
Side bloc, was kidnaped in front of his 
home and neyer seen again. The previous 
year, Republican Charles Gross was gunned 
down on à west side street after refusing to 
heed a syndicate warning to bow out of the 
31st ward political picture. The murder of 
Gross, who ran a soft-drink business and 
dabbled in handbook operations, touched off 
a crime and politics investigation that failed 
to produce any indictments but washed 
everyone's dirty linen in public. 

The slaying of Alderman Lewis produced 
a surprisingly slight shock in a city that 
thought it had gained a measure of respect- 
ability since the still unsolved Gross murder 
and Graver kidnaping. Civic boosters say 
is is not significant—that it is an isolated 
tragedy that could happen anywhere once 
in 10 years. Critics answer that the political 
nonviolence and peace of the past decade 
was only a lucky break, caused mainly by 
the politicians’ staying in line. Whatever 
the reason behind the Lewis murder and the 
switch of candidates in the syndicate’s first 
ward, this election has been a throwback, 
recalling for many the words of an alderman 
who once boasted: “Chicago ain't ready for 
reform.” 


President Kennedy and Our Shameful 
Hours 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy, especially with respect 
to Cuba, is about as great an appeaser 
as was Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
Great Britain during the period of Hit- 
ler’s rise. 

Three excellent articles, two by Henry 
J. Taylor, which appeared in the New 
York World Telegram on April 5 and 8, 
respectively, and the third by Roscoe 
Drummond, which appeared in Sunday’s 
New York Herald Tribune, specify these 
dangerous avenues of appeasement. The 
articles follow: 

[From the New York World Telegram, Apr. 
5, 1963] 

A DEBACLE IN THINKING 

(By Henry J, Taylor) 

British General Ritchie later relieved by 
Montgomery, was defeated by Marshal Rom- 
mel in the desert battle at Knightsbridge, 
leading to the fateful fall of Tobruk. 

Ritchie's headquarters were camouflaged 
in great disarray behind a mesa in the Libyan 
sands, I traveled there to see him with 
doughty U.S. General Scott. Ritchie, crouch- 
ing over the maps, showed Scott his field 
position. 

“What should I do?” he asked. 

“Well, General.“ Scott replied, I don't 
know what you should do. But I know this. 
You're going to have to do something differ- 
ent from what you're doing now, because 
you're getting the hell beat out of you.” 

So it is with our policy toward Castro, built 
along the lines of a leaky beanbag. 

Who would have dreamed that mighty 
America could have come full circle? In 
one’s wildest imagination could anyone con- 
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ceive a foreign policy that could arrive at 
such a dismal, defunct and dangerous end? 

Here we said, as the minimum demand ot 
the American people, that “a Communist 
state will not be tolerated in the Western 
Hemisphere,” that “communism is not nego- 
tlable in the Western Hemisphere,” that the 
Castro cancer would defeat our security 
throughout Latin America and even pledging 
to the ransomed freedom fighters that their 
bloodied pennant will be returned to them 
In a freed Cuba. 

And what happens? We end up protect- 
ing, guaranteeing and solidifying Red Castro 
and the Soviet lodgement there with all the 
power of our great Air Force and the U.S. 
Navy. 

If we have a foreign policy—or, rather, 
if what we have can be called a policy—you 
might as well call humpty dumpty the Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

This is not a policy; it is a debacle in 
thinking. The results are cumulative, like 
cancer is cumulative, finally spreading be- 
yond correction. And who.can deny the 
frightful cost of historic errors which quickly 
become impossible of correction? 

That's the really lethal damage in our 
wrongheaded thinkers’ manipulation of the 
news. By employing an acute sense of 
timing, such distractions as the President's 
appearance before the ransomed freedom 
fighters in Miami, the grim fallures can bë 
and are compounded one after the other 
along a retreat road never made clear to 
the Amcrican people, 

With each one, as in the case of the Bay of 
Pigs and then our October 22 Munich, the 
cholce of corrections narrows. It becomes 
limited to a cholce of bad choices among 
worse choices, 

Thus, mile by sandy mile, President Ken- 
nedy has negotiated our position downhill. 

Step by step, as the resulting situation has 
closed in (which is the purpose of the 
enemy), our Government Is forced into the 
inevitable alibi: that to do something dif- 
ferent from what it next proposes would be 
worse than what it now must do. 

Then that bad choice is called wisdom. 
Accordingly, we end up what we're doing 
now. Knightsbridge to Tobruk to where? . 

A humpty dumpty policy is not good 
enough for the world’s leading power nor 
will it allow us to remain that. There are 
always barbarians outside the walls. 

No leading nation, no matter how produc- 
tive or apparently powerful, can live through 
our incredible behavior in a decisive area like 
Cuba without correction. Either we correct 
our fantastic blunders, as Montgomery cor- 
rected Ritchie’s—some way, somehow—or 
Rommel in the form of the U.S.S.R. will cor- 
rect them for us. 

Politicians skin our ears with baroque ora- 
tory, cliche piled on cliche, announcing that 
the United States must meet its world re- 
sponsibilities. Yet the first responsibility of 
a government is to supply security to its own 
citizens by correcting its own failures. 

We talk of healing the world when we are 
not securely governing ourselves. We're 
giants when pronouncing of the universe and 
pygmies in our own performance, 

In tragic truth, Castro’s Russian masters 
have outthought us, outmaneuvered us and 
cast us out of control of the situation be- 
sides, How else—how else—could we now 
find ourselves forced to order a wrongway 
blockade against fighters for freedom instead 
of against Castro? 

From the New York World Telegram, 
Apr. 8, 1963] 
A SHAMEFUL Hour IN US. History 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

We might as well turn our Cuban policy 
over to Alice in Wonderland and be done 
with it. Has Lewis Carroll been in charge 
all along? 
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“Curiouser 
Well, it is. 

Humpty-Dumpty fell off the wall. That's 
us at the Bay of Pigs, and again in our Octo- 
ber 22 Munich. All the king's horses and 
all the king's men marched up the hill and 
marched down again. 

The President, in a fantastic action still 
unexplained, lifted his Cuban blockade in 
less than 30 days. And now in our Humpty- 
Dumpty policy we have ordered a blockade 
against freedom fighters instead of against 
a Soviet lodgement 90 miles from our shores. 
Could anyone this side of Lewis Carroll dream 
up a policy that ended up placing the United 
States in such a position? 

Down came the policy baby, cradle and all. 
Surely, that’s what happened to our leader- 
ship throughout Latin America with echoes 
of the bounce-bounce in Canada, France, 
Great Britain, and throughout the NATO 
alliance. 

“I can't remember things,” said Alice in 
Wonderland to the caterpillar, “and I don't 
keep the same size for 10 minutes together.” 

How long does the New Frontier's interest 
in the freedom of the tyrannized Cuban 
people remain the same size? 

And does the New Frontier remember that 
“communism is not negotiable in the West- 
ern Hemisphere?” Kennedy has been ne- 
gotiating about it ever since. 

“Your red majesty shouldn't purr so loud,” 
Alice can be quoted. “You woke me out of, 
oh, such a nice dream.” 

“Wake up,” said her sister. 

“Mind the volcano,” said the queen. (Was 
Senator Keatinc coaching Lewis Carroll from 
the wings?) 

“What volcano?” said the king. 

“I know what you're thinking about," in- 
sis Tweedledum, “but it isn’t so, no how.” 

“Ditto, ditto,” cried Tweedledee. (The 
purpose of the manipulated news policy is 
to speak with one voice.) 

“Collar that dormouse,” they all shouted. 
“Off with his whiskers.” 

But the whole court was in confusion and 
by the time they had settled down again 
the whiskered dormouse had eluded them. 

Alice grew smaller as she ate the wrong 
side of the mushroom. (What happens to us 
when we trust Khrushchev's promise? At 
Geneya, in Cuba, anywhere?) 

Carroll has Alice much concerned about 
mirrors and her image. He wrote, of course, 
one whole book about the looking glass. 

Moreover, Alice has to run faster and faster 
all the time just to stay in the same place. 

If that isn’t the manipulated news per- 
formance, what is? And the intent is to make 
it possible for our public, like the White 
Queen, “to believe six impossible things be- 
fore breakfast,” 

Alice has said: “I don't know what you 
mean by glory.“ 

Humpty-Dumpty replied: “Of course you 
don't—tili I tell you. When I use a word it 
means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether 
you can make words mean so many different 
things.” 

But the tragic parallel with Alice in Won- 
derland must end there. The result is omi- 
nous. 

With the repudiation of our most solemn 
Pledges through our abandonment of Cuba, 
can we honestly say—in the New Frontier's 
eloquent cliche—that America is “in a 
worldwide battle for the minds and hearts 
of men?" 

It is a moral fraud, and so recognized 
abroad, for our offictals ever to mouth these 
Words in the light of our Cuban perform- 
ance. 

Throughout all times men have tried to 
be free. For this the bravest and best men 
On earth have fought and died. 

The heroes of freedom—there are many, 
Many Cubans who qualify—have always and 


and curlouser,” cried Alice. 
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everywhere been the future soul bullders 
and the greatest idols in the world. 

We desert their struggle only if we admit 
to our own moral degradation. And what is 
morally wrong can never be politically right. 

The problem is nonpartisan; the effect is 
complete. However we arrived where we are 
makes no difference. We are in the midst of 
a shameful, shameful hour in the history/of 
the United States. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 7, 
1963] 
SUPPORTING CUBAN Rats 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasuHIncton.—The more the administra- 
tion explains its command to the anti-Castro 
Cubans to stop their attacks on Castro-So- 
viet forces, the more it seems to be a hasty 
response which had not been thought 
through. 

President Kennedy is as eager as others 
to see a free Cuba and to get Soviet troops 
out of the hemisphere. Obviously he very 
earnestly believes—or at least instinctive- 
ly feels—that intervening to prevent the 
anti-Castro, anti-Soviet. Cuban raids is the 
best way to do both, 

But is it? At the very least we ought to 
take a good questioning look at the argu- 
ments the administration advances to justi- 
fy its policy and to weigh the case on the 
other side. There are four main contentions 
the President and others make for trying to 
erect a wall between the attackers and the 
Soviet ships and troops. 

Argument 1: That the anti-Castro Cu- 
ban attacks on Soviet-manned installations 
will make it harder for us to persuade 
Khrushchey to withdraw the Soviet troops. 

Counterargument: Asserted but unproved. 
It can just as reasonably be argued that if 
we insure the Soviets against any hazards 
for their troops in Cuba, there is absolute- 
ly no incentive for Khrushchev to withdraw 
them. Furthermore, at his last press con- 
ference Mr. Kennedy announced that 4,000 
Soviet troops were removed in March, the 
first withdrawals since last November. The 
raids were in March. The withdrawals were 
in March, Where is there any basis for the 
argument that the raids prevent the with- 
drawals? 

Argument 2: That the anti-Castro raids 
should be stopped because they involve risks 
for the United States. 

Counterargument: True, there are risks. 
Castro might go berserk and attack the 
United States instead of the anti-Castro Cu- 
bans. Soviet forces might get involved. But 
we aren't going to help insure the freedom 
of nations and people who want their free- 
dom without some risks. We are taking 
greater risks in Vietnam today where the 
stakes are less than in Cuba. 

The nation which has taken provocative 
action and the greatest risk is the Soviet 
Union, It did so by turning Cuba into a 
Russian military base. Is it really in the 
interests of the United States to provide the 
Soviet Union with a U.S. protected sanctu- 
ary for its troops in Cuba? Should we 
guarantee the Kremlin against its own risk- 


' taking? 


Argument three: That we must not let the 
“reckless” Cuban refugees dictate U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

Counterargument: Right, But isn't there 
a corollary? If we are going to leave the 
overthrow of Castro to the Cubans, how can 
we assert the right to tell them how not to 
do it? 

Senator Ernest GRUENING, of Alaska, raised 
this question on the floor of the Senate 
last week: “Is there not something to be 
said for those people who are willing to risk 
their lives to strike a blow for freedom—the 
kind of freedom we would like to see re- 
stored in Cuba?” 


Senator WAYNE Morse replied: “Not a 
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thing’—primarily on the ground that U.S. 
foreign policy must not be “run by Cuban 
exiles." But since spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration have said there is no evidence 
the raids have taken off from American 
shores, isn’t it the United States which is 
trying to run anti-Castro Cuban policy, not 
the anti-Castro Cubans who are trying to 
run U.S. policy? 

Argument four: That the hit-and-run 
raids don’t weaken Castro, might help him. 

Counterargument: The anti-Castro Cubans 
are not just attacking Castro. They are at- 
tacking a foreign power—Russia, which has 
put its troops into Cuba to fasten the Com- 
munist tyranny on the Cubans. Why should 
we protect the Soviet troops from the con- 
sequences of their presence in Cuba? 

How do we know these raids have no fu- 
ture? Castro started by doing less. 


The Imperative Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no greater problem facing the Nation 
and the world today than the prospect 
of unlimited nuclear proliferation. The 
continuing arms race already presents a 
grim and foreboding picture, and as the 
nuclear club expands the balance of ter- 
ror becomes ever more precarious. 

President Kennedy, in his March 21, 
1963, press conference, said: 

Personally I am haunted by the feeling 
that by 1970, unless we are successful, there 
may be 10 nuclear powers instead of 4, and 
by 1975, 15 or 20. With all the history of 
war, and the human race's history has been 
a good deal more war than peace, with nu- 
clear weapons distributed all through the 
world, and available, and the strong reluc- 
tance of any people to accept defeat, I see 
the possibility in the 1970's of the President 
of the United States having to face a world 
in which 15 or 20 or 25 nations may have 
these weapons. I regard that as the great- 
est possible danger and hazard. 


The road to an effective treaty ban- 
ning nuclear testing and to a meaning- 
ful program of arms control and reduc- 
tion is without question difficult. Weare 
confronted with opponents who are all 
too often intransigent. But I believe 
that we must persevere in our efforts to 
secure such a treaty. 

As a disinguished group of American 
scientists reported in an open letter ap- 
pearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

Careful studies by the formost experts in 
the United States and by the President's 
advisers on national security, including those 
in the Defense Department, have furnished 
the conclusion that the risk of ‘continuing 
the arms race without a test ban treaty is 
considerably more than the risk that such a 
treaty might be violated by secret testing. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that this very 
thoughtful letter and the excellent ar- 
ticle by Mr. Max Freedman, which ap- 
peared recently in the Washington Post, 
deserve our attention, and I commend 
them to our colleagues for their consid- 
eration. 
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The letter and article follows: 
From the Washington Post, Apr. 9, 1963] 
A CoMMUNICATION: STATEMENT ON THE TEST- 
Ban TREATY 


In view of recent controversy concerning 
the desirability of concluding a nuclear 
test-ban treaty with the Soviet Union, we 
wish to make the following statement in 
support of the efforts of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to conclude such a treaty as soon as it 
‘can be negotiated. 

Our primary reason for support lies in the 

fact that a test-ban treaty is in the best 
interests of the United States and of world 
peace. A treaty would reduce the speed of 
the present arms race, inhibit the spread 
of nuclear weapons to nonnuclear powers, 
reduce the likelihood of nuclear war, and 
prevent the extension of the hazards of fall- 
out. We therefore commend the President 
of the United States for his sincere attempt 
to reach a workable agreement with the 
Soviet Union on a test ban, and urge that 
‘Members of the U.S. Congress and of the 
general public consider the question of 
the test-ban treaty in the light of scientific 
fact and rational argument rather than in 
‘terms of politics, 
+ Unfortunately, public debate on the issue 
has been confused in recent weeks by some 
Members of Congress and by public figures 
who have attacked the test-ban treaty by 
spreading a completely false view of the 
test-ban situation. They also would appear 
to be operating on the fallacious assumption 
that American security can best be main- 
tained by unlimited development of our nu- 
clear weapons capability no matter what the 
other nations may be free to do in this re- 
. The attackers have failed to reco 
‘the clear fact that once the overkill capabili- 
‘ties of the Soviet Union and the United 
‘States have reached their present level, and 
‘hardened missile bases are in place, making 
u successful disarming attack impossible for 
‘either side, an increase in nuclear capacity 
‘by one side or the other does not upset the 
‘balance of deterrence. 


DETERRENCE REMAINS 


Even though we probably possess between 
three to eight times as much intercontinen- 
tal nuclear weapons capability as the Soviet 
Union, we would still have little chance of 
escaping an incredibly destructive retaliation 
were we to strike first with our strategic 
force. Since the smaller Soviet force is 
enough to deter us from a nuclear attack on 
the Soviets, a considerable change in force 
levels would still leave us with more than 
sufficient force to deter the Soviets from 
making a nuclear attack on us. 

The opponents of the test ban treaty also 
base their argument on the fallacious as- 
sumption that any attempt on our part to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union means that 
we are taking a soft political line and mak- 
ing dangerous concessions. The treaty op- 
ponents therefore consider any lowering of 
the number of onsite inspections by the 
United States simply as a sign of weakness 
and of yielding to the advantage of the So- 
viet Union, rather than as realistic negotia- 
tion to improve national security. In fact, 
during the period since the testban discus- 
sions began in 1958, detection techniques 
have been rapidly improving and may be ex- 

to improve still further. It is now 
possible to detect many of the explosions 
within a given country by stations outside 
that country, and the number of onsite in- 
spections required for checking the identi- 
fication of earthquakes versus explosions has 
been greatly reduced. Research has also 
shown that there are many fewer earth- 
quakes in the Soviet Union than was former- 
ly thought, thus making a reduction in the 
possibility of their being confused with nu- 
clear tests. 

The strategy of the opponents of a treaty 
is to exaggerate the risks of clandestine test- 
ing and to minimize the risks of a continu- 
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ing nuclear arms race. Among the most 
flagrant violations of fact which they have 
publicized in these matters are the recent 
statements by Dr. Edward Teller that a test 
ban agreement “would be virtually unpo- 
liced” and “would not interfere with Rus- 
sian progress,” and Senator Dopp’s claim 
that the test ban policy of the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations “has already 
cost us our nuclear superiority over the 
Soviets.” 


MISSTATEMENT CHARGED 


In making this claim, Senator Dopp is 
completely misstating the facts as set forth 
by responsible Department of Defense of- 
ficials. If the Soviets learned more than 
we did in the 1961-62 testing and narrowed 
the gap between us, it was because they had 
more to learn. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that they would have narrowed the gap 
even more rapidly had there not been a 
moratorium and had there been continuous 
testing on both sides after 1958. Conversely, 
if we had been able to conclude a test ban 
treaty in 1959, the Russian tests of 1961-62 
would not have taken place and we would 
still have our great superiority of nuclear 
weapons technology. By no stretch of the 
imagination could these tests have been 
carried out secretly underground. 

The direct advantages to the United States 
of a test ban treaty are these: 

1. Dependable assurance that no atmos- 
pheric testing, which is the really. important 
kind, is taking place. 

2. Reasonable assurance that underground 
testing of small nuclear weapons is not tak- 
ing place. 

What assurance do we have that in the 
event of a test ban treaty the Soviet Union 
would not conduct secret underground tests? 

Even though a single small test might be 
concealed by being confused with an earth- 
quake if the test were conducted in a region 
of frequent earthquake occurrences, any 
significance series of tests would be almost 
impossible to conceal, 


RISK IS EMPHASIZED 


It is extremely unlikely that the Soviet 
Union would be willing to risk the break- 
down of the treaty for the marginal gain 
they might achieve by testing explosions 
small enough to escape detection. It is im- 
portant to recall that American nuclear 
weapons experts insisted that underground 
testing was of little value for military pur- 
poses when, in 1961, our testing was tem- 
porarily limitet to underground explosions. 
We have additional assurance in the fact 
that the Soviet Union has agreed to three 
onsite inspections should suspicious indica- 
tions of underground testing be discovered 
by the detection system of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, and is willing to 
permit a number of automatic selsmic sta- 
tions on Soviet territory. 

The Soviets surprised us by starting big 
atmospheric tests in 1961 when we thought 
at that time they would continue negotia- 
tions for a test-ban treaty. The opponents 
of a present treaty now claim that this means 
the Soviets broke a test ban agreement in 
1961. On this basis they warn against enter- 
ing another agreement. It is too often for- 
gotten that there was no test ban agreement 
(much less a treaty) in 1961; and that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on December 29, 1959, ter- 
minated the 1-year informal moratorium by 
announcing, “The voluntary moratorium on 
testing will expire on December 31." Even 
though the Soviets and most other nations 
have broken treaties, a test ban treaty would 
be very different from a mere cessation of 
tests, particularly if adhered to by an in- 
creasing number of nations, because it would 
be in the interest of the United States and 
the Soviet Union to abide by it. To be on 
the safe side, our developments and prepara- 
tions would continue as far as possible with- 
out testing, and there should be no doubt 
that American testing would be resumed if 
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the Soviets should break the treaty by again 
resuming tests in the atmosphere. 

Even if the treaty should be abrogated 
after a time or should fail to develop into 
a world test ban because of the recalcitrance 
of France or China, it would not have inter- 
fered with our nuclear development appre- 
ciably more than the Soviet. The treaty 
would emphasize above all the common in- 
terest of the United States and the Soviet 
Union in trying to avoid nuclear war. 

In summary, the test ban treaty, as pro- 
posed, will stop atmospheric testing as long 
as the treaty is in effect. It will leave some 
uncertainty about very small tests (one ten- 
thousandth the size of the H-bomb) but 
could reasonably be expected to deter the 
Soviets from even small-scale cheating (a) 
because it would teach them relatively little, 
(b) because of the serious risk of being 
caught and (c) because there are good rea- 
sons for the Soviets to want the treaty to 
function. - 

Careful studies by the foremost experts in 
the United States and by the President's ad- 
visers on national security, including those 
in the Defense Department, have furnished 
the conclusion that the risk of continuing 
the arms race without a test-ban treaty is 
considerably more than the risk that such a 
treaty might be violated by secret testing. 
We support the President in this conclusion 
and believe that once the Members of Con- 
gress and the people of the United States are 
aware of the realities of our present situation 
and of the facts of the test-ban case, that 
they too will support the President in his 
effort to find answers to the greatest ques- 
tion before the world today, the question of 
survival. 

Dr. Bernard Feld, Department of Phys- 
ics, MIT; Dr. David Inglis, Argonne 
National Laboratories, Argonne, III.; 
Dr. James Watson, Department of Bi- 
ology, Harvard University; Dr. Bruno 
Rossi, Laboratory for Nuclear Science, 
MIT; Dr. Donald Glaser, Department 
of Physics, University of California; 
Dr. Hans Bethe, Department of Phys- 
ics, Cornell University; Dr. Freeman 
Dyson, Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Princeton University; Dr. Francis Low, 
Department of Physics, MIT; Dr. K. T. 
Bainbridge, Department of Physics, 
Harvard University. 


From the Washington Post, Apr. 10, 1963] 


In PERSPECTIVE; HUMPHREY AND 
DISARMAMENT £ 
° (By Max Freedman) 

Without Senator HUMPHREY the debate 
on disarmament would proceed against hope- 
less odds. He has been President Kennedy’s 
chief supporter in Congress for a prudent 
and responsible treaty. When Mr. Elsen- 
hower was President he gave the same kind 
of courageous support to a Republican ad- 
ministration. It is not the least of his merits 
that he believes that disarmament, like de- 
fense policy, should be above mere partisan 
skirmishing. In view of this record he is 
entitled to a thoughtful hearing when he 
makes a major statement on the disarma- 
ment negotiations at Geneva. 

Yet this careful examination of his pro- 
posals is precisely what has been lacking- 
It almost seems as if the cynical principle 1s 
being followed of ignoring Senator HUM- 
PHREY's points because one cannot answer 
them. Some time ago he delivered an elab- 
orately documented analysis of the disarm- 
ament deadlock but his address met with 
little response in the Senate and with only 
scattered attention in the country, This 
surely is shabby treatment for a Senator who 
is carrying the lonely burden of protecting 
the public interest in a safeguarded disarm- 
ament treaty. 

It may therefore be some contribution to 
the public debate if one summarizes the 
main points which Senator HUMPHREY is now 
making. 
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He points out that in 1958 it was the belief 
of both Russian and American scientists that 
there would have to be an international in- 
spectlon system with about 180 control posts, 
of which 19 would be in the Soviet Union. 
It would have taken between 4 to 6 years to 
install this system; scores of international 
technicians would have been included in 
the project; the system would have cost $2 
billion to bulld and several hundred million 
Gollars a year to maintain. Today no such 
System needs to be established at all. 

The United States, like Russia, can now 
identify nuclear tests in the atmosphere, 
under water, and in outer space. If Russia 
Would agree to a treaty outlawing such 
tests, the risks of successful evasion or cheat- 
ing would form no problem. The real con- 
cern is with tests conducted underground 
where they may be harder to detect or may 
be confused with earthquakes. 

Senator HUMPHREY reports that in the past 
5 years the United States has greatly im- 
Proved its ability to identify earthquakes in 
Russia. It is a generous figure to suggest 
that these unidentified occurrences in any 
one year will be “only a few dozen at most.” 
Under the British-American treaty each of 
these mysterious events would be subject to 
inspection. From a scientific or technical 
standpoint, the problem of security is wholly 
Manageable. Russia would soon learn this 
fact if it were willing to give the proposed 
treaty a fair trial. 

Senator Humpnrey asked the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to make available the results of 
studies of underground events in Russia 
from 1958 through 1962. He has quoted “a 
competent administration official in whom I 
repose the highest confidence" as saying that 
the United States has the present ability to 
Monitor a test ban agreement with full safe- 
guards for American security. 

Under these new arrangements it would 
be necessary to supplement these monitoring 
devices by inspections inside Russia carried 
Out by inspectors who could be accompanied 
by Soviet observers. The inspected area 
would be small and would be located by 
using the records of at least four detection 
Stations. There would be no more than 
seven inspections each year. The treaty. 
Would lapse and the United States would be 
free to resume its tests if Russia refused to 
agree to any suggested inspection or was 
Caught in a secret test. 

Since the 1960 campaign Mr. Kennedy has 
shown much more eagerness than the gen- 
eral public to reach a disarmament agree- 
ment with Russia, above all on a test ban 
treaty. The public has tended to view the 
Geneva talks with resigned apathy as a 
Meaningless charade, Yet all the time hard- 
Working and often misunderstood officials 
have been closing the gap between the Rus- 
Sian and American positions, while always 
striving for a treaty that would be endorsed 
by two-thirds of the Senate. It is high time 
that we realize that American public indif- 
ference is very helpful to Russia in resisting 
& treaty. For Russia can twist and equivo- 
Cate at Geneva without being called to 
account by a bored American press. 


The Crisis of Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 
oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article on the voter regis- 
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tration drive in Leflore County, Miss., 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on April 6, 1963. This article describes 
the violence, threats and intimidation 
which have marked the fight for consti- 
tutional rights in Greenwood, Miss. 

I have long been concerned over the 
stiuation in Leflore County. Last Au- 
gust the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee started its campaign in 
Leflore County to have Negroes regis- 
ter to vote. This campaign has met with 
extreme hostility which, as the New York 
Times article points out, has broken out 
in violence. The Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee is dedicated to the 
fundamental principles of our democ- 
racy. These students deserve our high- 
est admiration, for they are truly fight- 
ing in the frontline of liberty. 

Afer the campaign to register Negroes 
began, the Lefiore County officials an- 
nounced that they would not distribute 
U.S. agricultural surpluses. Since over 
90 percent of the surplus food which the 
county receives free from the Federal 
Government is distributed to Negroes, 
this was an obvious move to retaliate 
against the registration campaign. When 
this was brought ta my attention, I urged 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take ap- 
propriate action. After the Department 
of Agriculture announced that it would 
distribute the food if necessary, the 
county officials finally gave in and began 
to distribute the food. 

The New York Times article also re- 
lates the many instances of violence 
against those who have participated with 
great courage in the registration drive. 
As soon as it was clear that violence was 
being used to stop the registration drive, 
I urged the Department of Justice to in- 
tervene. I am happy that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has filed a suit in Green- 
wood, Miss. 

Mississippi State Representative Karl 
Wiesenburg of Jackson County, Miss., in 
an article for the Pascagoula (Miss.) 
Chronicle stated the problem well when 
he said: 


States rights must be coexistent with State 
responsibilities. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to further the 
understanding of the crisis of democracy 
in Mississippi I commend the following 
article to all my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1963] 


MississipP1 County Is TURNED Into MAJOR 
BATTLEGROUND oF Necross’ CVI. RIGHTS 
FicHT—TENSION Buros Up AFTER GUN 
ATTACK; VOTER-REGISTRATION DRIVE Is IN- 
TENSIFIED AFTER LEADER Is WOUNDED BY 
VOLLEY 

(By Claude Sitton) 


GREENWOOD, Miss., April 5—The night of 
February 28 was mild with a hint of early 
spring as the black sedan rolled westward 
along U.S. Route 82 across the Mississippi 
Delta. 

One of its three Negro occupants recalled 
later that as a string of traffic faded to the 
rear near Itta Bena, a ca~“ that had trailed 
them from Greenwood pulled alongside. 
Two white men sat in front, one in back. 

Bursts of gunfire rang out. Thirteen .45- 
caliber bullets stitched a ragged seam of 
fingersized holes along the sedan's left side 
and one copper-jacketed slug burned into the 
drivers shoulder to within an inch of his 
spine. 

The wounded man, James Travis of Jack- 
son, Miss., recovered. He has since returned 
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here to his voter registration work as a field 
secretary for the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. 


THREE WHITES ARRESTED 


Five days after the shooting Sheriff John 
Ed Cothron of Leflore County arrested three 
Greenwood whites, who were charged with 
felonious assault. Two are well-known citi- 
zens—William H. Greenlee, a petroleum prod- 
ucts wholesaler, and Wesley Kersey, service 
manager for an industrial company. The 
third is a juvenile. 

This shooting incident, the first of several, 
set off a string of events that has turned 
Leflore County into a major battleground 
in the Southern civil rights struggle. 

Mr. Travis“ companions in the car were 
Robert P. Moses, a field secretary of the 
student committee and director of the 
Council of Federated Organizations, and 
Randolph Blackwell, fleld director of the 
voter education project. 

The council, known as Cofo, is a coalition 
of Negro organizations that began a con- 
certed voter registration drive in the Delta 
last summer. The voter education project, 
established last year by the southern re- 
gional council, has provided funds for Cofo's 
work. 

The attack on the three men set off an 
angry flurry of activity in the project’s head- 
quarters at 5 Forsyth Street in Atlanta. 


BIG CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


Wiley A. Branton, director of the project, 
announced a saturation campaign to regis- 
ter Leflore’s Negroes, who make up about 
64 percent of the county's population of 
47,142. 

“The State of Mississippi,” he asserted, 
“has repeatedy thrown down a gauntlet at 
the feet of would-be Negro voters, not only 
by the discriminatory practices of the regis- 
trar, but also by the economic pressures, 
threats, coercions, physical violence and 
death to Negroes seeking the right to vote,“ 
he said. 

“The time has come for us to pick up 
the gauntlet. Leflore County has elected 
itself as the testing ground for democracy 
and we are accordingly meeting the chal- 
lenge there.” 

Lefiore County lies on the eastern bulge 
of the Delta, a football-shaped expanse of 
fertile fields, pasture lands and swampy 
stands of hardwood. This alluvial plain, 
bounded roughly by the rolling loops of the 
Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers, stretches flat 
as a table for 200 miles between Memphis 
and Vicksburg. 

The tree-screened beauty of its Greek- 
revival mansions contrasts with the weather- 
beaten squalor of the shacks of clapboard 
and tarpaper that stand amid the long 
brown furrows that lie waiting for the cot- 
ton and soybean seed. 

In recent years, increasingly efficient 
machines and chemicals have revolutionized 
agriculture here. 


NEED FOR LABOR CUT 


But mechanization has slashed the need 
for labor by more than half. Many Negrocs 
have moved away but many still remain. 

Greenwood is the State headquarters for 
the Citizens’ Council, a militantly segrega- 
tionist organization founded in 1954 in ad- 
joining Sunflower County. 

The John Birch Society followed the coun- 
cil to Greenwood. 

Many whites consider the voter registra- 
tion campaign a Communist plot. Mayor 
Charles E. Sampson, a loyal member of the 
Citizens’ Council, echoed their sentiments 
last week when he Said that “the only pur- 
pose of these agitators is to follow the Com- 
munist line of fomenting racial violence.” 

There are a number of whites who disagree’ 
with this attitude and who contend that 
some compromise must be made with the 
demands of the Negroes. But they are afraid 
to speak out publicly. 
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The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee began a registration campaign 
last August in Leflore County. This com- 
mittee, which grew out of the 1960 sit-in 
demonstrations against lunch counter segre- 
gation, has headquarters in Atlanta. 

Two young Delta Negroes were designated 
as field secretaries for the project—Willle B. 
Peacock, of Charleston, Miss., and Samuel T. 
Block, of Cleveland, Miss. 

A tall, gaunt youth of 25, Mr. Block became 
the chief target of white animosity in the 
campaign's early stages. He initially called 
attention to himself by asserting that he had 
been beaten by whites at a local automobile 
parts business. This drew the first in a long 
string of denials from whites, who said that 
they had seen no bruises on him. 

The Leflore voter drive met little success 
last year, according to Mr. Moses. The 
28-year-old Negro, who holds a masters 
degree in philosophy, left his job as a mathe- 
matics teacher at the Horace Mann School 
in New York in July 1961, to come to Mis- 
sissippi as a field secretary for the student 
committee. 

FEW ABLE TO QUALIFY 

His explanation for the poor showing is 
the same one repeated privately by white 
officials; under present State voting regula- 
tions, few if any Negroes can pass the test. 

Most whites of voting age were registered 
when the more stringent regulations went 
into effect, 

Mrs. Martha T. Lamb, Leflore County cir- 
cuit court clerk and registrar, said she did 
not know how many Negroes were registered 
because records were not kept by race. She 
and six other Mississippi registrars are de- 
fendants in a broad-scale legal attack on the 
voting laws that is now before a Federal 
court. 


The Justice Department, which brought 
the suit, states in its complaint that there 
are 10,274 whites and 13,567 Negroes of vot- 
ing age in Leflore County. Approximately 
95.5 percent of the whites and 1.9 percent of 
the Negroes are registered. 

The suit contends that white political su- 
premacy is maintained by regulations that 
include the following: 

Registrants must be able to read, write, 
and interpret any section of the Mississippi 
Constitution to the registrar's satisfaction; 

Registrants must be of good moral char- 
acter, as determined by the registrar; and 

Names of applicants and their addresses 
must be published for 2 consecutive weeks 
in a newspaper df general circulation in the 
county. 

SAYs IT APPLIES TO ALL 

“It applies equally to all, white and black 
alike,” said a member of the county board 
of supervisors with a grin in defending pub- 
lication of the names. 

Despite their dismal prospects, Negroes be- 
gan applying for registration in increasing 
numbers in February. 

The key factor in the increased applica- 
tions for registration, according to Mr. Moses 
and a number of white observers, was the 

hunger among the field hands and 
the refusal of the county to relieve it by 
distributing surplus food provided by the 
Federal Government. 

Until last fall, Leflore gave the food to 
public welfare recipients all year long. It 
expanded the program during the winter 
months to include all needy persons. 

The county spent only $38,000 of its 
$2,095,874 budget for the 1961-62 fiscal year 
to store and distribute the food to 27,000 
persons, about 90 pereent of whom were 
Negroes. 

MALNUTRITION REPORTED 

But the board of supervisors voted to drop 
the for nonwelfare recipients last 
fall. They explained recently that it had 
cost more than the county could afford and 
was not needed because of a bumper crop. 
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Four Justice Department lawyers who 
toured the county earlier this month re- 
ported that they had found widespread evi- 
dence of malnutrition, : 

Among the cases they describe was tha 
of a mother who could offer her children 
only a breakfast of fried hoecake and sirup 
made from water and sugar. Another family 
had had no breakfast at 10 o'clock and said 
their dinner the night before had been pinto 
beans and blackeyed peas. 

Other families said they had one big meal 
a week—chicken for Sunday morning break- 
fast. 

A 34-year-old widow with nine children, 
ages 1 to 13, had only one bed and a bottom- 
less chair in her shanty home. She said the 
plantation manager had given her $3 a week 
“furnish money” to be repaid from her earn- 
ings and those of her children. She was 
asked what she did after the cotton chop- 
ping and picking seasons. 

“Ain't nothing to do but just wait on 
the calendar,” she replied. 

A night visit by two newsmen to a planta- 
tion cabin found a 57-year-old Negro hand, 
his wife and 11 of their 13 children crowded 
before an old television set in 1 of the 4 
rooms. 

The crisp stage setting of the Mikado, 
which they were watching, contrasted with 
the few pieces of sagging furniture, the split 
and peeling paper on the walls, the pine 
floor studded with patches of ancient 
linoleum and a two-eyéd wood stove resting 
on an automobile wheel rim. 

HAS $10 LEFT OVER 

The man, a carpenter and mechanic's 
helper in the plantation’s repair shop, said 
he made 40 cents an hour or about $20 a 
week. He receives $10 after payments on a 
Christmas loan and medical bills are 
deducted, 

The family had just finished a supper of 
cornbread and fried potatoes. There was no 
milk for the children, 

He was asked what he would choose if 
granted one wish. 

“Rights,” he replied. “Freedom, free to 
speak, free to have a voice, to speak, not be 
condemned or nothing like that. You know 
we don’t have no voice out here.” 

As a result of the Justice Department's 
investigation, the Department of Agriculture 
told the county that the Federal Government 
would pay the cost of distributing the sur- 
plus food. If the county still refused, the 
department sald, the Government would step 
in and do the job, 

The board of supervisors agreed reluctantly 
to resume the program with the Government 
paying the cost. And this week hundreds of 
Negroes flocked to a warehouse here to re- 
ceive the food. 

HUNGER HELPS DRIVE 


Hunger and the urging of the voter regis- 
tration workers brought more and more Ne- 
groes to the county courthouse on the 
Yazoo's south bank to register. Committee 
officials obtained a three-room office in a 
ramshackle building on McLaurin Street and 
the harassment resumed. 

The campaign workers reported another 
violent episode the night of March 6. Mr. 
Block said a station wagon had pulled along- 
side a car in which he and three others were 
sitting. A shotgun roared once. 

The charge of buckshot was fired at such 
close range that it failed to disperse as it 
smashed one front window of the car and 
then the other before gouging into the wall 
of a home, the Negroes said. > 

City officials, in a statement, sugges 
that the incident was a hoax. 

"Either by good luck or prearrangement, 
none of the occupants of the car was in- 
jured by the gunfire,” he said. 

No explanation was offered for the fact 
Se Sue occupants had been cut by flying 
glass. 
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FIRE ON THEATER CROWD 

The next night, Mr, Moses reported, a se- 
dan carrying four whites drew up in front 
of a Negro theater. One pulled out a pistol 
and fired toward a group waiting on the side- 
walk. No one was hit. 

Last week brought more violence and the 
Federal intervention that the city had sought 
to avoid. Nightriders fired two blasts of 
buckshot into a voter worker’s home Monday. 

“Again, through good fortune or advanced 
planning, no one was hurt,” Mayor Samp- 
son and the city commissioners said in a 
statement. 

The next morning, about 100 Negroes 
marched to the City Hall to protest the inci- 
dent and to demand protection. At the 
mayor’s orders, the police dispersed them 
with a German shepherd dog. The dog at- 
tacked two voter registration workers. 

In all, nine of the workers, including the 
top leaders, were arrested. Eight of them 
were later given the maximum penalty for 
disorderly conduct—4 months in prison and 
a $200 fine. 


MINISTER BITTEN BY DOG 


Rev. D. L. Tucker, a minister active in 
the drive, was bitten Wednesday by the po- 
lice dog as officers scattered a group of Ne- 
groes marching homeward after having ap- 
plied for registration. He was scrambling 
to get away from the dog when bitten. 

Dick Gregory, the comedian, arrived in 
Greenwood last Monday, Although he taunt- 
ed the police as he led groups of Negroes in 
attempts to walk to the courthouse through- 
out the week, he was not arrested. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Department had 
filed a request for a Federal court order 
against city and county officials before Dis- 
trict Judge Claude F. Clayton, Jr. It sought 
to force them to take the following actions: 

Release the eight registration workers from 
prison; 

Refrain from further interference with the 
campaign; and F 

Permit Negroes to exercise their constitu- 
tional rights to assemble for peaceable pro- 
tests and to protect them from whites who 
might molest them. 

FIRST SUCH INTERVENTION 

The actfon marked the first time in the 
civil rights struggle that the Department 
had interceded to preserve the right of 
peaceful protest. 

However the Department and the city 
agreed yesterday that Justice Department at- 
torneys would delay their attempt to ob- 
tain the injunctions and the city would stay 
execution of the sentences against the eight 
registration workers. 

The Department y was concerned 
over the threat of violence in Greenwood and 
the possibility that mass demonstrations 
might lead to a riot. 

There Is considerable evidence that an ex- 
plosion has been averted here so far only 
because leaders of the citizens’ council have 
restrained the more emotional whites. The 
council's members here include the city's 
business and professional leaders. 

The Department’s action disappointed 
sponsors of the voter registration drive. 

WILL KEEP UP CAMPAIGN 


Campaign leaders issued a statement yes- 
terday pledging continued attenipts by pro- 
spective voter applicants to walk in groups 
to the courthouse, 

However, a temporary truce in the crisis 
was reached today between voter-campaign 
leaders and city officials. The latter agreed 
that while racial tensions made it necessary 
they would provide bus transportation be- 
tween- the drive’s headquarters and the 
courthouse. 

After tensions subside, according to Police 
Commissioner B. A. Hammond, the city will 
permit groups of no more than 20 or so to 
walk to the courthouse together so long as 
there is no threat of disorder. 
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Despite the violence, harassment, and in- 
timidation, the campaign hag picked up 
momentum. Hundreds of packed 
the mass meetings in the city’s Negro 
churches to cheer top leaders in the civil 
rights movement. 

If local whites could hear the statements 
being made they might question the accuracy 
of the Commonwealth's recent observation 
that “nothing will be changed after democ- 
racy has been tested here.” 

“The white folks are scared,” asserted the 
Rev. James Bevel at one such session, 
That's why they turned the dog loose.” 

BLAME MANY FACTORS 


Lefiore County's whites have blamed the 
voter registration workers, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and the Communists, in about 
that order, for the racial crisis, 

It's outsiders that's causing it,” said 
Mayor Sampson recently. We give them 
everything. We're building them a new 
Swimming pool. We work very close with 
the nigger civic league. They're very satis- 
fied.” 

However, some whites conceded readily in 
private that it would take more than a new 
swimming pool to resolve the controversy. 
Sooner or later, they sald, the county will be 
forced to administer reasonable voting tests 
and to place all qualified persons on the rolls. 


Whose Side Are We on in Cuban Crisis? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, John 
Chamberlain has written an illuminating 
comparison of Fidel Castro and a true 
hero in Cuban history, Jose Marti, and 
from this relative estimate is prompted 
to ask of the present administration, 
Who's side are we on?” when we de- 
nounce the efforts of some courageous 
Cuban patriots who are trying bravely to 
regain their homeland. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following complete text of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s column as it appeared 
the Charleston Daily Mail on March 

7. 

The article follows: 

{Prom the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 
_ Mar. 27, 1963] 
Wos Smet Are WE ON IN THE CUBAN 
CONTROVERSY? 

(By John Chamberlain) 

It was an old, musty, dogeared yolume, 
the sort of thing you pick up on the re- 
Mainder shelves of secondhand book shops 
for a nickel. It's title, a longwinded one, 
was “The War in Cuba, Being a Full Account 
Of Her Great Struggle For Freedom, Contain- 
ing a Complete Record of Spanish Tyranny 
and Oppression; Scenes of Violence and 
Bloodshed; Frequent Uprisings of a Gallant 
&nd Long Suffering People.” The date of 
Publication was 1896, 2 years before the 
Spanish-American War. 

I brought it home from Miami, and have 
been trying, at odd moments, to penetrate 
the dense jungle of its florid 19th cen- 


Jose 
, the Cuban patriot, is decked out in 
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all sorts of angelic colors—but, discounting 
the tropical flowers of oratory (the work of 
Gonzalo de Quesada, the Cuban republicans’ 
representative in Washington during the 
1890's), he comes through as a warm, sen- 
tient human being, idealist and realist in 
one. 

I had never known much about Mart! 
before. Like the young Fidel Castro who 
staged an impossible attack on a Batista 
strongpoint for its symbolic value, knowing 
that it must fall, Marti took his chances at 
the age of 16 when he claimed the author- 
ship of an anti-Spanish article which he 
had not himself written. But Marti’s moti- 
vation was different from Castro's; he per- 
formed his Quixotic act to save a friend. He 
was jailed, then exiled to Spain, from which 
he escaped. For 25 years thereafter Marti 
worked for a free Cuba supporting guerrilla 
activity from New York City. It was Marti 
who created the Cuban Home Rule Party, 
who arranged for arms shipments to the 
insurgents, and who took the fleld eventu- 
ally as a Cuban rebel general despite the fact 
that he had had no experience in soldiering, 

Gonzalo de Quesada describes the death 
and martyrdom of Marti on the soil of Cuba 
in words that sound like an excerpt from an 
old melodrama: “Under the palms, on a 
white steed * * * he fell. There, where our 
only majestic river, the Cauto, opens its arms, 
where from the rising grounds, the valleys, 
like a motherly bosom, invite the eternal 
rest, canopied by a gray firmament, there, 
where the world seems to dilate, Jose Martl 
battled for the last time against Spanish 
tyranny * * * he charges; his spirited horse 
carries him ahead of his men; it is his first 
engagement, it is his last victory; he rolls 
from his horse, fallen, wounded; his breast is 
riddled with bullets; the murderous lead en- 
tering under his chin has disfigured the firm 
mouth; the heavy mustache is burnt; his 
golden tongue is forever silent.” 

Reading de Quesada's perfervid words, you 
squirm. But you can't quite laugh, for the 
veneration so flamboyantly expressed still 
carries a ring of truth after 67 years. 

If Marti had lived to become the first 
President of a free Cuban Republic, he would 
have scorned to go back on his word. Castro 
promised the Cubans that the Constitution 
of 1940 would be restored after the defeat 
of Batista; he promised a free press; he 
promised free scope for any and all business- 
men who had not collaborated with the Ba- 
tista government. Every single promise has 
been betrayed. Marti would have scorned 
to put a single Cuban under the yoke of an 
alien Old World power. Castro has delivered 
all the Cubans in Cuba to Moscow. 

Reading the old dogeared book of 1896, I 
kept about an article I wrote back 
in the 1930's, about Venezuela, when that 
South American country was trying to pick 
up the pieces after the death of the tyrant 
Juan Vicente Gomez, who had ruled it from 
1908 to 1935, Gomez was a caudillo, a petty 
general, who pretended to haye the good of 
his country at heart. Called “el bagre,” the 
catfish, and “el brujo,” the witch doctor, 
Gomez was feared by everybody—and he 
ended by being loved by nobody. 

Castro pretends to wear the mantle of 
Marti. But underneath the “buche y 
pluma,” or wind and feathers, he is the 
contemporary version of Gomez, When 
Marti was carrying on his struggle against 
“Butcher” Weyler, the Spanish general sent 
from Madrid to hold Cuba in thrall, the 
United States accorded him the rights of a 
belligerent. But our State Department de- 
nounces the modern disciples of Marti, the 
Cubans who are banded together in Alpha 
66, for hitting some Russians while raiding 
the Cuban coast. Is the State Department 
on the side of the shade of Jose Marti? Or 
does it prefer the shade of "Catfish" Gomez? 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed Before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed Youth Conservation Corps bill and took up military procure- 


ment authorization bill. 


House passed bills making supplemental appropriations and repealing silver 


purchase legislation, 


House committee approved military pay increase bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 5857-5885, 5998 


Bills Introduced: Nine bills and five resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 1302-1310; S.J. Res. 69; and 
S. Res, 122-125. Pages 5870, 5999 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 113, to print as a Senate document a report on 
the Alliance for Progress (S. Rept. 129) ; 

S. Res. 117, to print as a Senate document a report 
entitled “Study Mission to Southeast Asia” (S. Rept. 
130); 

S. Con. Res. 9, authorizing temporary placement in 
the rotunda of the Capitol of a statue of the late Joseph 
Ward, of South Dakota; S. Con. Res. 10, to tender 
thanks of Congress to South Dakota for the statue of 
the late Joseph Ward; and S. Con. Res. 11, to print as a 
Senate document the proceedings at the acceptance of 
the statue of the late Joseph Ward (S. Rept. 131); 

S. Con. Res. 30, to reprint copies of a committee print 
of the 87th Congress entitled “Part 1 of Concentration 
Ratios in Manufacturing Industry, 1958” (S. Rept. 132); 


S. Con. Res. 32, authorizing printing of hearings in 


the 87th Congress by the Select Committee on Small 
Business on “Space Satellite Communications” (S. Rept. 
133); 

S. Con: Res. 35, to print additional copies of part 1 
of the hearings of the Joint Economic Committee on 
5 Economic Report of the President (S. Rept. 
134); 

H. Con. Res. 86, to print as a House document the 
pamphlet “Our Flag” (S. Rept. 135); 

H. Con. Res. 98, to authorize the printing of a wall 
map of the U.S. (S. Rept. 136) ; 

H. Con. Res, 108, to print as a House document 
“How Our Laws Are Made” (S. Rept. 137); 

H. Con. Res. 119, to print as a House document the 
Constitution of the U.S, (S. Rept. 138); 
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S. Con. Res. 6, accepting the statue of the late John 
Burke, of North Dakota, and tendering thanks of Con- 
gress therefor, with amendment; S, Con. Res. 7, author- 
izing temporary placement in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol of the statue of the late John Burke; and S. Con. Res. 
8, to print the proceedings in connection with the ac- 
ceptance of the statue of the late John Burke (S. Rept. 
139); 

S. Res. 119, providing an additional $300 for expenses 
for Committee on the Judiciary (no written report); 
and 

S. Res. 122-125, authorizing payment of gratuities to 
survivors of deceased Senate employees (no written 
report). Page 5858 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 5908 


President’s Communication—Supplemental Appro- 
priations: Communication from President transmitting 
proposed supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1963 for Department of the Interior in the amount of 
$6 million and a proposed provision for Department of 
Defense, was referred to Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed as S. Doc. 11. Poge 5857 


Youth Conservation Corps: By 50 yeas to 34 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with 
amendment S. 1, to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps within the Department of Labor, after adopting 
committee amendment (in nature of a substitute), as 
amended. This committee amendment was consid- 
ered as original text for purpose of amendment, and the 
following actions were taken on amendments and mo- 
tions offered to it: 

Adopted: Inouye amendment respecting definition 
of term “State” in the bill and providing that each State 
shall be entitled to not less than 50 enrollees under title 
I (Youth Conservation Corps), and 50 under title II 
(State and Community Youth Employment Program); 
Williams (Delaware) amendment (to title IT) establish- 


How Not To Teach Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article by James D. Koerner 
entitled “How Not To Teach Teachers” 
has appeared in this month’s edition of 
the Atlantic Monthly. It is very illumi- 
nating and I would like to commend it 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

The article follows: 

How Nor To TEACH TEACHERS 
(By James D. Koerner) 


(James D. Koerner received his Ph. D. in 
American studies at Washington University 
in 1952, has taught at Kansas State Univer- 
sity and at MIT, and is currently serving 
as president of the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation, He has recently completed a 2-year 
study of teacher education, the results of 
which will be published by Houghton Mifflin 
this spring in a book entitled “The Misedu- 
cation of American Teachers."’) 


Unlike most educational controversies, the 
training of teachers for the public schools 
is a subject that generates continuous heat. 
A kind of rhythm characterizes other is- 
sues—why Johnny can't read, or college 
freshmen can’t write, why IQ tests are un- 
reliable, or whether schools should be pal- 
aces; such controversies wax and wane. But 
the problem of how best to prepare teachers, 
being central to everything else in education, 
is a war without end. The traditional com- 
batants, professors of academic subjects 
versus professors of education, have held a 
series of disarmament conferences in the last 
few years which, while not producing any 
substantive results, have eased the tension 
a bit. Still, the basic quarrel abides, and the 
cannonading continues from both sides, 
often rather wide of the right targets, 

During the past 2 years, I have visited, for 
periods of from a day to a week, 63 institu- 
tions that train teachers—universities, mul- 
tipurpose colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
teachers colleges, in all sections of the coun- 
try and representing all types of programs 
now in operation. I have looked especially 
at the preparatory programs for teachers of 
academic subjects, both the liberal arts and 
the professional part, and I have examined 
the graduate programs leading to the numer- 
ous masters’ and doctors’ degrees in educa- 
tion. I have visited about 200 classes in 
both academic and professional subjects; 
have talked with many hundreds of admin- 
istrators, students, and members of the fa- 
culty; have read through a small library of 
books, reports, monographs, pamphlets, and 
periodicals; have examined several thousand 
transcripts of credit for graduates of edu- 
cation programs; have attended innumerable 
educational meetings, conferences, seminars, 
and conventions; and in sundry other ways 
have acquainted myself with the massive 
industry of professional education. 

It has been, I regret to say, a cheerless ex- 
perience. When all the complexity of the 
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field is recognized and all the necessary 
qualifications made, the simple fact remains 
that the education of American teachers, 
school administrators, and other profes- 
sionals is more often a fallure than a suc- 
cess. This is so because neither the liberal 
arts nor the professional component of these 
training programs comes even close to its 
theoretical goal. 

In the first place, the field of professional 
education, which controls the training pro- 
grams for teachers and administrators, has 
become an unwieldy, slow witted, bureaucra- 
tic colossus, standing on a slippery founda- 
tion built on sand. It is the most poorly 
defined, formless field in higher education. 
It is the most derivative, taking its substance 
from the academic fields of psychology, his- 
tory, philosophy, and the social sciences, all 
of which it has digested badly while adding 
little that is uniquely its own. Because it 
has failed to bring a unifying theory into 
this multifariousness, its training programs 
continue to be constructed on tenuous and 
untested hypotheses, or on whatever is ex- 
pedient in a given instance. 

Although education does not yet know 
how much or what kind of professional 
preparation is needed by teachers and ad- 
ministrators, it has constructed a plenitude 
of mandatory training programs on the as- 
sumption that it does. These programs, 
despite a long history of inadequacy, remain 
frozen into law in State certification re- 
quirements. More important, those who run 
teacher-training programs have become 
frozen in their own thinking and are now 
far too busy managing an established busi- 
ness with a rapid growth rate to have much 
time or inclination for the examination of 
first principles. 

Education has been corrupted by money 
and power. It is a big business. It turns 
out a quarter of all the undergraduate de- 
grees awarded by American institutions, and 
in 1963 will graduate about 150,000 persons 
eligible to teach in public schools, a good 
many of whom will not teach, and a good 
many more of whom will not teach long. It 
awards half of all masters’ degrees, and more 
doctors’ degrees, by a sizable margin, than 
any other single academic fleld. To man 
this giant machine, the fleld has well over 
20,000 full-time faculty, making it second in 
size only to the field of English. Outside 
the institutions themselves, there is a con- 
stellation of large professional and service 
organizations that is an integral part of the 
education machine. All this has happened 
in an astonishingly short time, and success 
has seduced the field into arrogance and 
administrative busywork and away from 
basic concerns. 

Thus, one of the reasons that the educa- 
tion of American teachers is fundamentally 
a failure is that professional education, 
which constructs and controls the training 
programs, has extremely poor credentials 
as an academic discipline. The fact that it 
has won recognition as such a discipline, 
which it has done through the abdication 
of responsibility by the liberal arts depart- 
ments, is not a qualification; it merely 
makes possible the building of more aca- 
demic empires on sandy foundations. 

This general disability, as well as the spe- 
cific ills that education is heir to, is mostly 
traceable, as it would be in any other field, 
to the faculty. It is an indecorous thing to 
say and is obviously offensive to education- 
ists, but it is the truth, and it should be 


said: the intelectual caliber of the educa- 
tion faculty is the fundamental limitation 
of the field. Because no educational 

can transcend the quality of its faculty, any 
long-range improvement in teacher training 
will have to wait upon improvement in those 
who staff schools and departments of educa- 
tion. Although a good many men of excel- 
lent ability are to be found in education, par- 
ticularly among the younger faculty, their 
number is minute In relation to the whole. 

Yet the preparatory programs for public 
school teachers are chiefly under the de facto 
supervision of the education faculty. It is 
here that admission to the training programs 
is controlled, here that the programs them- 
selves are constructed, here that the future 
teacher accumulates courses in education 
and pedagogy, here that he develops whatever 
professional outlook he has, here that, hope- 
fully, he learns what to do with what, hope- 
fully, he has acquired from his academic 
courses. Cardinal Newman, who wrote one of 
the great treatises on liberal education, saw 
only one reason for courses: “The general 
principles of any study you may learn by 
books at home; but the detail, the color, the 
tone, the air, the life which makes it live in 
us, you must catch all these from those in 
whom it already lives.” It does not live in 
the greatest part of the present education 
faculty; in this unfortunate fact lies educa- 
tion's greatest problem, 

Weak students gravitate to weak faculties. 
Education students, along with students in 
agriculture and business administration, 
fill the lower ranks of the academic ladder. 
Every major study of the subject, beginning 
with a classic one in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1928-32 and coming down to very 
recent ones, has arrived at the same con- 
clusion: education students show up badly, 
both in achievement and native ability, 
when compared with students in other fields, 
a fact that has been known informally 
throughout higher education for half a 
century. Teaching attracts poor students 
for a combination of academic, social, and 
economic reasons, but the bland acceptance 
of this condition by the education faculty, 
its failure to weed out the incompetent 
and to raise its standards of admission and 
performance create a circular problem: a 
weak faculty maintains low standards that 
attract weak students; together they deter 
better faculty from entering the field and 
raising standards that would attract better 
students into better programs. All other 
reforms,” as John Dewey once observe, “are 
conditioned upon reform in the quality and 
character of those who engage in the teach- 
ing profession.” 

Some headway is being made. A great 
many teacher-training programs that used 
to take anyone who appeared at the door 
have raised admission standards in recent 
years. A grade average of C or shade better 
is becoming a common requirement in these 
programs. This is helpful, though it may 
not in itself mean much. Grade averages 
are most significant when one knows what 
the quality of the instruction is, what the 

practices are, and what groups are 
given student is competing against. A 
C average is not an impressive requirement, 
especially in teachers colleges and State col- 
leges, if one is trying to educate educators, 
nor is it commensurate with grade aver- 
ages for entrance to professional programs 
in other fields. Still, the grade requirement 
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is on the rise and in time should make some 
difference in the quality of teacher turned 
out. 

No headway is being made, so far as I can 
see, on admissions standards at the all-im- 
portant graduate level. With the exception 
of students enrolled in the so-called master 
of arta in teaching programs, who are usu- 
ally capable persons, candidates for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees are rarely 
ecreened in education as they are in other 
fields. Ironically, it is often easier for one 
to be admitted to graduate study in educa- 
tion than to undergraduate programs in the 
same institution. A bachelor’s degree which 
might be 20 years old and from a third-rate 
institution is often adequate for admission, 
especially to those advanced degree programs 
that are wholly under the control of the 
education division. Whatever reasons there 
may have been historically for taking low- 
caliber people in the training programs for 
teachers, there has never been and certainly 
is not now any reason for taking them in the 
graduate programs. The ramifying influence 
of low standards in graduate education is 
painfully clear: the masters and doctors 
turned out become administrators who hire 
teachers, construct curricula, and set stand- 
ards in public schools; they also staff pro- 
fessional associations, accrediting agencies, 
and become professors of education. 

The education courses themselves deserve 
their ill repute. Most of them are indeed 
puerile, repetitious, dull, and ambiguous, 
incontestably. Two factors make them this 
way: the limitations of the instructor, and 
the limitations of subject matter that has 
been remorselessly fragmented, subdivided, 
and inflated, and that in many instances 
was not adequate in its uninflated state. 
That some teachers and courses in educa- 
tion can be found to equal the best in the 
academic areas is a happy fact. A course 
in the history of education, taught by, say, 
Lawrence Cremin of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, or a course in the psychological theories 
of how young people learn things, taught 
by Ernest Hilgard of Stanford, or one in the 
methods of teaching high school English, 
taught by Edward Gordon of Yale—such 
courses could be as valuable as any on the 
campus. But the mere effort needed to iden- 
tify the intellectual leaders or the outstand- 
ing teachers in professional education today 
testifies to their scarcity. 

The principal subjects of the professional 
curriculum—teaching methods, practice 
teaching, and the educational aspects of his- 
tory, philosophy, and psychology—are almost 
never taught and the textbooks almost never 
written by persons who are themselves 
trained historians, philosophers, psycholo- 
gists, or proven experts in teaching. Hence, 
there ts nothing more obvious in the typical 
education class, apart from the remarkable 
docility of the students, than the lack of real 
depth and scholarship on the part of the in- 
structor. Frequently, a strong strain of antl- 
intellectualism is discernible. Frequently, 
utilitarianism takes the place of intellec- 
tualism, the “tenderminded” approach, as 
William James called it, takes the place of 
the “toughminded,” the ritualistic takes the 
place of the realistic, the uncritical accept- 
ance of shibboleths takes the place of the 
critical analysis of ideas. There is a uni- 
versal devotion to the discussion method, 
which most often signifies, as it does in 
public schools, an aimless, generalized bull 
session. Great use is also made of group dy- 
namics, field trips, panel discussions, stu- 
dent-directed projects, and an infinite variety 
of movies and other visual aids; these devices 
no doubt have their uses, one of which seems 
to be to kill time. 

The best students are repelled by all this, 
the average ones are bored, the poor are 
pleased. With the exception of practice 
teaching, which is not really a course, the 
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professional curriculum for teachers is per- 
haps 50 to 75 percent water. At the grad- 
uate level, the dilution is often much higher. 

Apart from the question of quality, the 
quantity of education courses required or 
permitted in teacher training also deserves 
the harsh things that are usually said about 
it. This is one of the oldest issues between 
the academician, who has traditionally in- 
veighed against what he regarded as an ex- 
cessive number of education courses, and the 
educationist, who has usually claimed that 
the number of courses is quite modest and 
reasonable. Nobody, so far as I could dis- 
cover in surveying results of educational re- 
search, had tried to collect information on 
the subject from the only reliable source that 
exists, the transcripts of credit for graduates 
of the various education programs. I there- 
fore gathered a representative sample of such 
transcripts from 32 institutions and made 
numerous calculations from them. 

The transcripts indicate, among many 
other things, that the preparing institutions 
go far beyond .State certification require- 
ments in education courses. Elementary 
school teachers get an average of 49 semester 
hours in education, while the average re- 
quirement for State licensure is 24. Sec- 
ondary school teachers get about 27 semester 
hours, while the average State requirement 
is 18. Elementary school teachers, that is, 
spend about 40 percent of their 4 years of 
college taking education courses in such 
subjects as educational psychology (usually 
three or four courses under different names 
but covering about the same material), 
audio-visual aids, personal and community 
hygiene, and elementary school curriculum; 
they also take a seemingly endless series of 
discrete courses in how to teach each sub- 
ject of the elementary school at each level of 
the elementary school. Secondary teachers 
spend nearly 25 percent of their time taking 
education courses. These are national av- 
erages. If one looks only at the liberal arts 
colleges, the average goes sharply down in ed- 
ucation and up in academic courses; if one 
looks at schools that are present or erstwhile 
teachers colleges, which prepare very large 
numbers of teachers, the averages go sharply 
up in education and down in academic 
courses. These figures, of course, do not 
cover the graduate programs in education, in 
many of which not a single academic course 
is taken, and where the time is spent in 
courses so trivial that they must be seen to 
be believed. 

I submit that this much undergraduate 
time devoted to education, especially in view 
of the redundant and intellectually thin na- 
ture of the courses and the consistently neg- 
ative reaction of students to them, is inde- 
fensible. And it clearly cannot help but 
deter the very people most needed in teach- 
ing; a really bright student will not suffer 
such a diet. If educationists are serious 
about improving teacher training and the 
quality of students, one of the most effec- 
tive steps they could take would be to reduce 
course offerings and requirements by per- 
haps 50 percent, while insisting that the 
remainder be taught with some distinction, 

The remedies for the faults of professional 
education are implicit in the discussion. If 
admission standards are low, they should be 
raised; if course work is sterile, it needs 
revitalization; if the faculty is weak, new 
graduate programs and new faculty hiring 
policies are indicatd. The real question is 
not what needs doing, but how to get what 
needs doing done. The forces for change In 
teacher education are now greater than they 
have been for a long time. There are more 
“young Turks” around, more support for 
new programs from foundations and college 
administrations, more interest on the part 
of academic folk, and more pressure for re- 
form from the public than ever before. But 
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to all these forces there are others that are 
opposite and often more than equal. 

Th greatest obstacle to reform is the field 
of education itself. This is natural. Teach- 
er training is a major industry, the income 
from which supports not only schools and 
departments and professors of education but 
often other branches of the university as 
well, even entire institutions. Sometimes 
the income is fairly good, permitting high 
salaries and fast prometions for the educa- 
tion faculty. Like any vast bureaucracy, 
education is by nature pretty much dedicated 
to the status quo and has developed a cen- 
tripetal circle of power to perpetuate it. At 
the center are the institutions themselves, 
while orbiting around them are accrediting 
associations, the State departments of edu- 
cation, and the administrator dominated 
State and national agencies like the NEA. 
Such a concentration of power naturally 
looks with a cold eye on suggestions for 
change, especially those coming from out- 
side. It has a built-in radar that sounds the 
warning at the approach of any proposal 
that threatens to diminish the establish- 
ment, or that might jeopardize jobs or status. 

Thus, the field has a history of opposition, 
more or less automatic, to most proposals 
for reform that have been made over the last 
half century. It held the line for decades 
against increasing the liberal content of its 
programs at the expense of the pedagogical; 
it fought like a tiger to maintain in statu 
quo State certification requirements, that 
monument to administrative rigidity; it met 
criticism with fury, denunciation, and di- 
versionary attack. There has always been, 
for example, enormous opposition to any 
proposal that would license teachers in a 
way that would make the most sense to a 
great many people, through a system of 
qualifying examinations. Under such a sys- 
tem, people could be qualified to teach when 
they could demonstrate their ability to do 
so, which would mean giving them better 
examinations in subject matter than are yet 
available, and possibly some sort of proba- 
tionary internship. It would mean that the 
main criterion for entrance to teaching 
would shift from the mechanical counting 
up of credits and courses, often of dubious 
pedigree, to performance. In the nature of 
things, most teachers, whatever system pre- 
vallis, will continue to come through orga- 
nized programs in colleges, but they would 
be required under an examination system to 
prove their grasp of the subjects they pro- 
pose to teach as well as their capacity to 
teach them, The doors to teaching would 
thus be open to anyone. Einstein might be 
able to teach third grade arithmetic, after 
all; able immigrants might be admitted to 
the classroom to teach their native lan- 
guages; and the services of many kinds of 
persons of genuine intellectual accomplish- 
ment might be made available to the public 
schools. An examinations system, whether 
administered at the State, regional, or na- 
tional level, would also be a valuable check 
against the quality of individual institu- 
tions, certainly far better than the ineffec- 
tual accreditation programs now in opera- 
tion. 

Professional education, except In isolated 
instances, presents a monolithic opposition 
to such a scheme and goes to picturesque 
lengths to find reasons why mandatory 
qualifying examinations will not work. The 
educationists' real objection, however, is to 
the reduced status of professional education, 
of course work, and of graduation from or- 
ganized programs that inheres in the plan. 
Also, the concept of professionalism, which 
has preoccupied the field of education for so 
many years, is violated. Qualifying exam- 
inations seem to say that public school 
teaching is not really a profession (which 
It probably is not) and that people can per- 
form well in it without professional pre- 
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paration (which they obviously can). I do 
not believe that any system of qualifying 
examinations, beyond the perfunctory ones 
that now exist in a few places, has any 
chance of adoption. The conditions of life 
in the world of professional education pre- 
clude it, as they preclude other reforms that 
are urgently needed. 

That being true, what are some of the 
practical, concrete reforms that could be 
made now within the existing establishment? 

1. The time devoted in teaching-training 
programs to education courses should be 
restricted to State requirements, which al- 
low ample time for pedagogical work of any 
consequence. 

2. At least two thirds of the work for all 
graduate degrees in education (the master 
of arts in teaching degree expected, where 
it might be about half) should be in the 
liberal arts area, and students in these pro- 
grams should be required to measure up to 
the customary graduate standards. 

3. The regular 4-year undergraduate pro- 
gram should remain the standard preparation 
for new teachers. The master of arts in 
teaching programs should by all means be 
continued and encouraged for liberal arts 
graduates without previous work in educa- 
tion; but the accelerating movement toward 
making 5 years of preparation mandatory 
for all new teachers is ill advised. It merely 
takes the pressure off the undergraduate pro- 
grams to improve themselves, and it inflicts 
an enormous and unnecessary burden on an 
already overtaxed system of graduate edu- 
cation. Four years are ample, provided they 
are wisely used, 

4. The remaining teachers colleges in the 
United States should be shut down or con- 
verted to general purpose institutions, and 
those that have already been converted in 
name should move much faster toward con- 
version in fact.: Removal of the word 
“teachers” or “education” from the name of 
the school, even when done by the State 
legislature, does not make the school a liberal 
arts institution. Most of the colleges that 
have made such changes still have the same 
faculty teaching the same kind of students 
in the same kind of programs as they for- 
merly had. 

5. Undergraduate majors in education 
should be eliminated, and all teachers, in- 
cluding elementary teachers and special 
school personnel, should be required to 
major in an academic subject. A reasonable 
reduction in education courses would make 
this possible, while the time devoted to the 
student’s general education would remain 
about what it now is. 

6. Education courses that are derived 
directly from academic disciplines, such as 
those in educational psychology and in the 
history and philosophy of education, should 
be taught only by persons fully qualified to 
teach in the appropriate academic depart- 
ments of the same institution. -This com- 
monsense recommendation would mean that 
90 percent of the people now teaching these 
courses would cease to teach them, and so 
is a bit utopian, but it is a goal toward 
which education ought to be moving with 
all deliberate speed. 

7. If competent faculty cannot be secured 


to teach methods courses, and most such 


courses are incompetently taught now, 
formal courses in the subject should be 
eliminated, 

8. Persons whose graduate training has 
been in education and who have no recog- 
nized qualifications in an academic field 
should not be allowed to teach academic 


courses, as they now frequently do in teach- | 


ers colleges and many smaller institutions. 

Unfortunately, the political realities of 
the education field dictate a future bulit 
upon the past, which means that modest, 
short-term gains, a kind of mild meliorism, 
will probably be the pattern of the future. 
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The key question is whether improvement 
of this sort can keep up with the problems 
of exploding enrollments, the advancement 
of knowledge itself, and the other educa- 
tional exigencies of the Nation. In any 
event, continued improvement in teacher 
education, slow or fast, will come only in re- 
sponse to unrelenting pressure from the 
public, the scholarly, and scientific commu- 
nity, and the small minority of educationists 
who know better than anyone else what is 
wrong and who want to change it. 


Victory in the Cold War—What Is It, 
and How Can We Gain It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Karl R. Bendetsen, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Army and for 
a short time Acting Secretary of the 
Army, delivered an address before the 
Cincinnati Council on World Affairs en- 
titled “Victory in the Cold War.” 

Colonel Bendetsen has enoyed a varied 
career in the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the conclusions in this ad- 
dress are drawn from his wealth of 
experience. 

The address follows: 

VICTORY IN THE COLD Wan- War Is IT, AND 
How Can We Gu IT? 

It is my privilege, on behalf of the Cin- 
cinati Council on World Affairs, to extend 
to each of you a cordial welcome to this, our 
ninth annual conference. As citizens of 
Greater Cincinnati and of the community 
of regions adjoining it, we have earned the 
right to share a feeling of just pride in these 
annual conferences. They have become 
known and respected across the land. They 
have rightfully commanded the attention of 
our fellow citizens everywhere, and, right- 
fully, too, each has occupied a unique place 
among the important events on our 
calendars. s 

The theme of this year's conference is "Vic 
tory in the Cold War.” What is it, and how 
can we achieve it? The cold war is indeed 
a war. None like it has ever been waged. 
Tragically, there are many among us who do 
not recognize it as a war. If such people 
prevail in our Nation, we will lose all we 
hold dear. This would be un irretrievable 
loss—conclusive, final, tragic—and wholly 
unnecessary. The more tragic, because we 
can win—if we will—conclusively, finally, 
and absolutely. Regardless of how it is 
viewed, however, it is the most prevading 
influence in our daily lives. It is being waged 
across and around the world and within our 
Nation ceaselessly, unremittingly every 
moment of the day and night. No phase 
of life Is exempted from its impact. It molds 
or destroys hope, forges uneasy sleep and 
heavy dreams. It dwells among us and all 
around us and at the same time it seems 
to dwell on the border of reality. Perhaps 
it dwells somewhere in the space between 
reality and unreality. 

The cold war is concerned with the condi- 
tion of life. It has been said that life with- 
out a measure of quality is worthless. Our 
forbears lived by this philosophy. They are 
the men from whom we inherited this broad 
land, who founded our system of govern- 
ment, the finest system in recorded history. 
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Our forebears founded a system of govern- 
ment designed to advance freedom to protect 
the dignity of man. To call forth his noblest 
faculties. It is this freedom the Soviet Com- 
munists would destroy. They would subvert 
all other men to their absolute rule, to a 
condition of slavery, to the status of in- 
struments of the state. For they are the 
state. 

It is for us today to engage in a dialog 
to search out the answer to the question 
whether our value system of freedom is worth 
dying for. If our answer is that the values 
of life in freedom under God are not worth 
dying for, because life is too precious to risk 
resisting the Communists, then certainly we 
will have fallen into a great and tragic dis- 
order of mind. 

Communism has advanced itself upon this 
disorder among the minds of men—this dis- 
order of perspective—this total loss of a sense 
of values. These arch conspirators have 
never advanced in power anywhere in the 
world by the merit and strength of their 
ideas—only by force, fraud, deception and 
with the fostered and nurtured disorder of 
fear and the destruction of our attachment 
to principles. 

Sacrifice, courage, and the risking of lives 
is mot new either in the gaining or the 
preservation of freedom. Voices from the 
tombs of republics tell us that 
Uberty is preserved only by taking risks and 
by sleepless vigilance. Unfortunately there 
are those of us who cease to believe this; 
and unwittingly it is they who are the most 
deadly foes of our freedom. What manner 
of man is it that prefers slavery to free- 
dom? Who thinks that the questionable 
security of slavery is better than the risks of 
freedom? 

When man brings himself to believe that 
he has no responsibility to the on-going 
generation, that his only responsibility is to 
himself alone and that his responsibility 
consists solely of making any and all con- 
cessions, no matter what, simply to pre- 
serve his own physical life a bit longer, no 
matter how abject his poverty of mind, spirit 
and hody becomes, he has then reached a de- 
plorable condition of mind, with a total ab- 
sence of any philosophy of life. 

Anyone who now enjoys freedom. and that 
is all of us here today, enjoys it only in con- 
sequence of the sufferings and the sacri- 
fices of multitudes who died before. Each 
of us has a moral obligation to secure with 
our lives the blessings which others before 
us secured for us with theirs. Our moral 
obligation is to those who follow us, rather 
than to ourselves alone. Do we fully un- 
derstand what is at stake in the cold war? 

You may inquire, is it a war? This is an 
appropriate inquiry, for there are those who 
have said that this is a war in which our 
Objective should not be victory. How can 
this be? How could anyone seriously con- 
tend that if we are in a war that the ob- 
jective of our strategy and tactics should 
not be victory—nothing less. 

The question is deadly serious, Upon 
your understanding and your answer will 
depend our own destiny and the destiny of 
our children. Weare at the crossronds. Vic- 
tory can be ours if we will risk it. 

I have no doubt whatsoerer but that the 
great majority of Americans want to win the 
cold war. They are anxious that our lead- 
ership be firm and resolute; act only in our 
long-range interests; take risks to force the 
Soviet conspirators to back down. to yield, 
to exhaust them. They would desire to 
rally behind the slogan, “Better Be Braye 
Than Alive.” Iam convinced too that a vast 
majority of our citizens want our Federal 
officials, our leadership, to adopt and pursue 
offensive strategy and tactics designed to 
win. 

But there are those among us who feel 
differently. Some of them are in positions 
of influence. They are sincere enough but 
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they do not see clearly what is at stake. 
And the answer to the question of what to 
do is for them much different than it is 
for the majority of us. 

It is an answer which for them is shroud- 
ed by the fearsome mushroom cloud—the 
cloud of the atom bomb which fills the 
hearts of some men with fear and perhaps 
distorts their perspectives. These men say 
we must not pursue victory in the cold war 
because say they that all is changed by the 
mushroom cloud that life no longer has any 
meaning beyond the end of the current 
span—that freedom is not worth dying for. 
They say the central issue is no longer the 
question of whether you and I would be 
willing to sacrifice life to assure the future 
of those who would survive us. They say the 
central issue is no longer the question of 
whether you and I would be willing to die in 
order to preserve freedom for our posterity. 
They say that to pursue victory in the cold 
war would mean hot war, and that this is the 
conflict we cannot face because it would 
mark not the end of some things or some 
lives to preserve others, but the end of all 
things. Say they, values die with the people 
who held them, And so they say that the 
antagonists in our modern conflict, the cold 
war, are not the Communist rulers and West- 
ern civilization, but humanity versus nu- 
clear destruction, and that those who fight 
the Communist rulers fight the wrong war 
against the wrong enemy. Say they, the 

only real enemy, the only real war, is hu- 
manity against the bomb. 

Their perspectives are indeed sincerely but 
unfortunately distorted. During the reli- 
gious wars in Europe all the people of the 
city of Magdeburg were eliminated in 
a mass extermination—40,000. There was 
a Hiroshima centuries ago. Extermination 
brought about with swords and crude mus- 
kets, knives, and lances. Was that extermi- 
nation, irresponsibility of the weapons, or 
did it stem from a disorder within man 
himself? Who were the adversaries at 
Magdeburg? Men versus weapons? Hardly. 

No, our adversaries are not atom bombs. 
These did not create the arch conspiracy of 
pitiless power-mad men who would destroy 
our values. Whether these men have knives 
or muskets, lance or cannon, the weapons of 
the jungle or the atom bomb—our burden is 
the same. We must displace them from 
power or they will destroy for us the values 
that make life worth living. 

Our dialog today then begins with the 
question of survival of freedom and extends 
to values beyond our own survival. Wars 
that no one can win are sometimes dis- 
cussed. But the kind of war that can be 
won is the one for us to consider today. 
Nothing can be swept under the carpet sim- 
ply because it is unattractive lest we com- 
pound our own peril. The only things that 
were ever swept under history's carpet were 
the fragments of those civilizations which, 
instead of facing up to their responsibilities, 
reacted by closing their minds and bringing 
upon them their own destruction. 

What then is the cold war? To under- 
stand and to win it requires a clear view of 
our adversaries. Our adversaries are called 
Communists. This in it self is something 
of a false label. They are, in each nation 
they rule, a relatively small group of ruth- 
less, cruel, avaricious, unspeakable men who 
are Marxist-Leninists. They are a clique 
of power-mad, insatiable men, the inheri- 
tors of a conspiracy of 17 men led by Lenin 
who in 1917 by force, stealth, deception, 
assassination and the active help of the 
then Imperial German Government per- 
petrated the most fraudulent hoax in his- 
tory. They overthrew Kerensky who had 
deposed the Czar, seizing power from a popu- 
lar government by force of arms in unbeliev- 
able bloodshed, We, in that day and time, 
stood by and allowed them to do it. They 


then had the help of Imperial Germany be- 
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cause she wanted Russia, even Kerensky's 
Russia, out of World War I. She had no idea 
of the consequences. Their inheritors have 
had our unintended but real help almost 
ever since. 

These Marxist-Leninist dictators advance 
by all means and by all weapons to their 
objective of world domination. 

The objective of the Communist ruling 
class is to advance to unlimited power over 
the entire world. We must understand that 
the cold war is total war. It is neither a 
propaganda exercise nor an economic com- 
petition, 

The objective especially includes oblitera- 
tion of free enterprise, church and freedom. 
In the words of Lenin, “There is no middle 
road, nor can there possibly be.” In his 
January 6, 1961, speech before the 22d Party 
Congress, Khrushchey would have commun- 
ism win everywhere. If their plans and ef- 
forts toward the destruction our Govern- 
ment and way of life are not war, what are 
they? Their aim of necessity shapes ours 
and under these conditions how can the free 
world’s objective be other than total victory 
and survival. A state of war has been thrust 
upon us and as in any war situation the 
procedural imperative is that one side win 
and the other lose. 

As one of the first things in clarifying and 
thinking through our concept of victory, we 
must have clearly in mind the identity of 
the enemy. We are not arrayed against 
Russia, China, or Poland, but rather it is 
the Communist elite, the Communist ruling 
class. The peoples of Russia, of Hungary, 
and of the other enslaved nations behind 
the Iron Curtain are our natural allies. They 
yearn for freedom. Our cause is not against 
the great mass of people in all the countries 
now under the rule of the Communist des- 
pots. Communism is an atheistic philosophy 
of world dominance with unlimited privi- 
lege and power for its rulers and human 
automation in a dominion of darkness for 
the ruled. 

The Communist tyrants have installed 
themselves as a power apparatus in all cases 
by fraud, deceit, murder, arson, subversion, 
assassination and force. There is not a single 
case in the long and sorrowful record of 
human enslavement since 1917 at the hands 
of these miserable conspirators in which 
they have fought and won a battle for the 
minds of men as they would like to have us 
believe. These craven, cruel despots have 
deceived vast numbers of people into think- 
ing that those under their domination have 
been won in heart and mind. This is a com- 
plete and total illusion. 

A few of their methods include deception; 
insidious propaganda; crypto-Communist 
organizations; infiltration of all types and 
kinds into our venerable institutions and 
governmental bodies by professionals who 
disguise themselves; activist cells; popular 
fronts joining with and later gaining con- 
trol of non-Communist true political par- 
ties; so-called cultural exchanges; organized 
visits of people invited to Communist coun- 
tries to inculcate the minds of the visitors 
with erroneous and distorted ideas about the 
so-called Communist system; by shameless 
attacks on anti-Communists; and the opera- 
tion of special schools to teach the art of 
mind manipulation, deception, spying, -sabo- 
tage, intrigue, guerrilla warfare, insurrection, 
and riots. They work around the clock 
ceaselessly with lies, slander, falsehoods, 
deception through every conceivable chan- 
nel applying every conceivable pressure and 
for the most part act through organizations, 
dupes, and Communist fellow travelers. 

The U.S. policy of containment is being 
gradually replaced by the Soviet Communist 
devised delusion of peaceful coexistence. 
This is Marxist-Leninist jargon. What do 
they mean by this? As in all other Commu- 
nist phrases it is one calculated to deceive. 
They do not mean what many Americans 
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have allowed themselves to think. As defined 
by the 81 Communist Parties in Moscow on 
December 5, 1960, and as explained by Khru- 
shehev in his January 6, 1961, speech before 
the 22d party congress, peaceful coexist- 
ence does not imply renunciation of the ob- 
jective of world domination which is to be 
pursued by all known means including so- 
called justifiable revolutions and wars of 
liberation. It does not mean that they in- 
tend we would continue to exist in freedom 
as we know it. There is nothing peaceful 
about peaceful coexistence other than that 
primary emphasis is not placed on war as 
was the case under Stalin and presently un- 
der Mao. The arch conspirators do not want 
their power base destroyed: They would 
never risk their own destruction. This co- 
existence means that they exist on their own 
terms and that we exist too, but only on 
their terms. As Khrushchey put it when in 
the United States in 1959, “Peaceful coexist- 
ence depends on whether or not you resist." 

They use the conference table only as a 
weapon of offense and it is foolhardy to as- 
sume that there can be negotiated with the 
Communist dictatorship a truce on their ag- 
gressive conspiracy until matters in dispute 
can be settled. Termination of the cold war 
through agreement is impossible, a childish 
illusion. An agreed technological slowdown 
or limitation of arms, or a mutually con- 
trolled disarmament would be disaster for 
us—a baited trap. 

Why do they stop short of using nuclear 
weapons—they have them? They go to un- 
limited extremes to create the illusion In our 
minds that they would now use them against 
us if we were to provoke them, For ex- 
ample, they would have us believe that if 
we reduced the Communist subversive- 
offensive base in Cuba, they would retaliate 
against us with nuclear force, Don't you 
believe it. They would not use them now— 
not while we have the superior nuclear force. 
We still have it—overwhelmingly contrary to 
the propaganda that alleges there is a nuclear 
stalemate. 

The Communist rulers fear a nuclear war 
only for so long as we have the superior 
force we still maintain. Such a war they 
would lose. They have no humanitarian 
reluctance to fight any kind of a war they 
can win. We must keep the overwhelming 
advantage. One of the most Important 
points of reference for the shaping of our 
own course is the certain knowledge that 
they would never resort to actions which 
would mean their own physical destruction 
and so if they believe we would use our 
superior force they would back down. 
Backing down to them would only be an 
episode, merely delaying what they regard 
as the inevitability of their success. Many 
people do not understand this. Many of our 
Officials do not understand this. Uniess with 
unity and steadfast purpose we do under- 
stand this we will lose the cold war. We 
cannot gain victory passively. Wars are won 
by action and this one against the Com- 
munist elite ruling class requires shrewd, 
discerning and bold action. The great Com- 
munist advance thus far toward their ob- 
jective springs from superior determination, 
not at the present from superiority in tech- 
nology, society, culture or weapons. Their 
economic strength is inferlor, we can exhaust 
them. 

We must understand that Marxist-Len- 
inists never actually negotiate to resolve dif- 
ferences and they never make true conces- 
sions. Their purpose is not to bargain but 
to gain an advantage no matter how small. 
They use the conference table as a weapon 
of offense and maneuver for victory only— 
only for the creation of circumstances favor- 
able to ultimate victory. It is imperative 
that these cardinal truths be known by all 
Americans—citizens, officials and, particu- 
larly, by Americans who sit down at the 
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conference table. Endeavoring to deter 
Communists from their ultimate goal by 
persuasion or accommodation is fanciful. 
No agreement with them which is not self- 
executing can be relied upon. To obtain a 
test ban treaty except upon terms which 
give us unlimited, absolute, effective inspec- 
tion would be utterly worthless and fatally 
dangerous in the long term, The world 
opinion we court in seeking a test ban on 
lesser terms will avail us nothing. 

While there is real doubt whether any 
meaningful world opinion exists, we have 
compromised our own self-interest as well 
as time-honored principles in vain attempts 
to appease and to accommodate it, partic- 
ularly and tragically when it was assumed 
to be the opinion of the so-called neutral 
nations. If such a body of opinion exists 
at all, it is more likely that we could incline 
toward us by forthright action in our own 
- self-interest than ever we could by appease- 
ment or accommodation. In any case, it is 
imperative that we act always in our long- 
term self-interest without regard to so- 
called world opinion. 

Wishful theories such as evolution, con- 
vergence, containment, and coexistence sur- 
render initiative to the Communists and 
permit the enemy to select the battlefields. 
They renounce victory as an objective. They 
make a virtue of inaction and damn courage 
as a vice, They compel us to react rather 
than act. They sap our will and foster com- 
placency. Probably herein lies the expla- 
nation of why we have been avoiding cal- 
culated employment of our national power 
and capabilities except in grave emergencies. 
And having used our national power momen- 
tarily, as in the case of Cuba last October, 
wholly fail to follow up and wind up worse 
off than before—as we have in the case of 
Cuba. The Communists have turned the 
October missile episode into a resounding 
victory. They now have a power base in 
the Western Hemisphere—a subversive-of- 
fensive base from which. with or without 
Soviet troops surely they will complete the 
conquest of Latin America unless we pre- 
vent them by having the courage to force 
them out—force them out without delay. 
If this involves risks, we must take such 
risk. They will not bring on their own de- 
struction. 

Sober appraisal brings to mind that these 
enemies of freedom, with our acquiescence 
and in some cases our help, now have in 
their crue] and despotic domain the entire 
eastern half of Europe, the Baltic States, 
Outer Mongolia, China, North Korea, and 
Tibet, Without using a single Russian or 
Chicom soldier in action they rule North 
Vietnam and have arranged with our agree- 
ment to rule Laos at their pleasure. They 
have sympathetic and helpful so-called neu- 
trals in various shades of red hue in vast 
areas of the Near East and Africa and they 
permeate Indonesia. 

As other nations see us we make it hard 
for anti-Communists to resist. Taking out 
the missiles in Cuba did not help the anti- 
Communists of Latin America a bit. It did 
not remove the actual danger to us or to 
Latin America. The Communists never in- 
tended to use the missiles except as a bar- 
gaining lever to make their subversive base 
permanent by our tacit consent, Up to 
now they haye succeeded admirably. To 
say that Cuba is not an offensive military 
threat either misleads or misses the whole 
point. 

Let us consider somewhat more fully how 
other nations see us. Perhaps it may help 
us understand why some nations do not 
trust us. y 

The Dutch have been our allies. Sukarno 
has been neutral in favor of the Soviets. 
We actively supported the realization of 
SEENDE aggression against the Dutch in 

pua, 
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We repudiated a pro-Western government 
in Laos and forced it to accept a coalition, 
which includes Communists. We pressured 
this government by withdrawing foreign aid 
funds from it. This would seem to me to be 
inconceivable in the face of the fact that 
the mountains and passes of north Laos are 
the keys to the subversion and conquest of 
all southeast Asia. It takes hardly more 
than a glance at a relief map to appreciate 
this. Such action takes the heart out of 
anti-Communist resistance in the reglon and 
represents a total misunderstanding of the 
war we are in and where it should be fought 
in southeast Asia. We should be holding 
stoutly at the passes to preyent infiltration 
rather than to cope with a flood on the open 
delta. 

The proposition that we should avoid uni- 
lateral action is completely invalid and im- 
practical. Since when has it become neces- 
sary for the most powerful nation in the 
world to deny itself the right to take untlat- 
eral action in enlightened self-interest to 
uphold right, principle, justice, and honor? 
Here the Cuban affair requires that 
this illogical restraint on our action be dis- 
carded, 

We must announce that we will strike first 
with such force and weapons as we think 
appropriate if we regard the danger great 
enough. No war has ever been won by de- 
fensive strategy and tactics. None ever will 
be. We must have an Inclusive, offensive 
strategy with well developed situational tac- 
tics. The Communists will certainly avoid 
conventional or nuclear warfare until they 
are confident of winning. We should not 
hesitate to fight small wars when it is to 
our clear advantage as it might be in Cuba. 

It is not clear thinking to rely upon the 
United Nations. Eyen before the recent in- 
flux of neutral states, that body was ham- 
strung by procedures and the Soviet vetoes. 
A realistic appreciation of its limitations is 
necessary. What may be needed is an or- 
ganization of non-Communist nations to 
supersede entirely the United Nations, 

The Monroe Doctrine must be reinstituted. 
The Communist offensive power base, Cuba, 
for subversion of the Western Hemisphere 
must be reduced. If we take measures to 
reduce her by one means or another the 
Communist rulers will not retaliate with 
nuclear weapons. They do not dare to do 
so for if they did they know they would 
be destroyed. They seek not their own self- 
destruction, but world domination. : 

Our plans for victory and offensive strategy 
must embrace, among other things, a strong 
economy, an assured safe margin of military 
supremacy, economic warfare on all fronts, 
enlightened self-interest aid to and trade 
and intercourse with other nations, spread- 
ing the truth about Communist colonialism, 
ideological, psychological and political war- 
fare, quarantines and naval blockades, guer- 
rilla warfare, support for honest wars of 
liberation, and working with the Russian 
peoples and those of other captive countries, 
all to the end that we may rekindle the hope, 
the purpose and the action of men for the 
victory of Freedom and its transcendent 
values which reach beyond our brief stay 
on this earth, beyond the grave and to 
eternity. 

We must realize that it is we who have 
the capacity to exhaust the main power 
base of our enemy, utterly to break the con- 
trol of the archconspirators of the Kremlin 
and their cohorts by forcing them to place 
an ever-increasing amount of their economy 
into nonproductive armaments. We must 
never relax the arms pressure until the So- 
viet power collapses through failure to pro- 
vide the people they have enslaved with 
the bare necessities of life. 

In closing may I leave with you these 
abbreviated conclusions, offered in the con- 
text of all that has just been said: 
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First. We must and we can win the cold 
war through a major shift in strategy and 
tactics, although the time within which to 
shift is not on our side. It isrunning against 
us 


Second. It is necessary that we fully un- 
derstand the cold war. The cold war is 
total war—a total war of deadly conflict in 
all its forms—-with no quarter. 

Third. We must plan to win it uncondi- 
tionally, executing our strategy and tactics 
to this end with resolute and superior de- 
termination. 

Fourth. We must at once declare conyinc- 
ingly that we will never hesitate to strike 
the first blow with such weapons and power 
as we consider certain to win whenever the 
danger to us appears to be sufficient, 

Fifth. We must know who the enemy is. 

Sixth. We must learn to recognize in all 
its forms Communist strategy and tactics. 

Seventh. We must do all that is neces- 
sary to assure that we maintain abolute 
nuclear and other military superiority in 
all its forms, with overwhelming second 
strike kill capacity. We must avoid doing 
1 internally or externally to impair 

Eighth. We must know that any agree- 
ment or accommodation with the Commu- 
nist rulers is to their advantage—not ours. 

Ninth, We must be to use our 
great national power in all its forms to win 
and to depose the Communist rulers every- 
where. 

Tenth. As citizens we must effectively in- 
sist that our Government act accordingly. 

These, then, are some of the ingredients 
2 yon in the 8 war—a war we can win 

oose, ou may today h 
the choice. 7. a 


Redevelopment Woe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past few weeks the 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee have been listening to testi- 
mony regarding amendments to the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961. These hear- 
ings have now been completed and it is 
expected that this bill will undoubtedly 
be considered by the House after the 
Easter recess. I enclose herewith an ar- 
ticle entitled: “U.S. Agency That Aids 
Jobless Areas Draws Fire From Busi- 
nesses,” which appeared in the Thursday, 
April 11, 1963, edition of the Wall Street 
Journal, and recommended for reading 
by those persons interested in this act. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, April 11, 

1963] 

REDEVELOPMENT Won: U.S. AGENCY ‘THAT 
AIDS JOBLESS AREAS Draws FE From BUSI- 
NESSES; MARYLAND POULTRY FEED Fimms 
ComPLAIN Loan WouLp Give New Com- 
PANY UNFAIR EDGE; UNHAPPINESS IN HAPPY 
CAMP 

(By Donald A. Moffitt) 

At Happy Camp, a small lumbering town 
on the Klamath River in northern California, 
the reopening of a plywood veneer mill last 
year after a 3-month closedown provoked 
some unhappy protests. 

The objections came from competing mill- 
owners, who had been relieved to have one 
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less competitor sharing a business in which 
fierce competition had driven prices down 14 
percent in 2 years. However, their displeas- 
ure was not so much aimed at Josephine 
Plywood Co., the firm which purchased and 
reopened the mill, as at a Federal agency 
which loaned the new owners $325,000, or 65 
percent of the purchase price, at 4 percent 
interest. The other millowners charged 
that the Federal aid helped a competitor 
at their expense; the Government replies 
that its primary interest was in restoring 
40 jobs that had been lost when the mill 
closed. 

The agency under fire at Happy Camp is 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
(ARA), a Commerce Department branch 
created and granted a 4-year life by Con- 
gress in May 1961. Conceived as a major 
weapon of New Frontier economic policy, 
ARA's primary mission is to channel Fed- 
eral funds, in the form of loans and grants, 
into public and private ventures that would 
create jobs in chronically depressed areas. 

AGENCY SCOURS DEPRESSED AREAS 


The new agency approached the task with 
enthusiasm. It has classified 996 areas in 
the United States and its possessions, in- 
habited by some 20 percent of the total 
population, as depressed. And its represent- 
atives have actively scoured the areas to find 
businessmen, industrial commissions, cham- 
bers of commerce and State and local officials 
willing to undertake projects with Federal 
ald. 

So far, ARA has approved loans and grants 
totaling $84.8 million. It estimates that 
when all the projects now approved are 
completed, it will have created 35,000 new 
jobs directly and a further 20,000 in service 
and other industries that serve the addi- 
tional employees. 

But the ARA has not always been able to 
dispense its aid without stirring up con- 
troversy. Some businessmen have objected 
to having their towns tagged as depressed. 
A group in Walker County, Tex., got the 
county removed from the depressed list when 
it complained a State survey that put per 
capita income at an apparent subsistence 
level had included 3,000 prisoners in the 
State penitentiary. A similar controversy 
swirls around a proposed ARA pilot project 
in Rice County, Kans., where ARA opponents 
contend the jobless level is one of the lowest 
in the State, under 3 percent. 

Some of the most violent complaints, how- 
ever, have come from businessmen such as 
those at Happy Camp who claim aid to one 
company in an industry is unfair to com- 
petitors. Under the law, to encourage a com- 
pany to build a facility that will employ 
workers in a depressed area, the ARA can 
lend the company up to 65 percent of the 
project's cost at 4 percent interest with a 
repayment period of up to 40 years. It also 
can help companies indirectly by granting 
cities funds for facilities that will attract 
industry. And it can bear the cost of train- 
ing on retraining workers to man new plants. 

TROUBLES IN MARYLAND 

A proposed project is under fire in Mary- 
land. A new company formed by a group of 
businessmen in Dorchester County, called 
Delmarva Soya Processors, Inc., has applied 
for an ARA loan to build a 82 million plant to 
process soybeans into poultry feed. The 
plant would be in the heart of the Delmarva 
Peninsula, made up of parts of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, which accounted for 
nearly 30 percent of U.S. poultry production 
just after World War II. Delmarva’s share 
of the poultry business has slipped to less 
than 10 percent as Georgia, Alabama, and 
other States with cheaper access to feed 
have captured a rising portion of the busi- 
ness. 
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Sinte Delmarva’s share of the poultry 
business has shown little inclination toward 
growth, other feed companies in the area 
claim a new plant would cost more jobs than 
it would create. More than 20 grain and soy- 
bean dealers in the area have petitioned the 
ARA to disapprove the loan to Delmarva 
Soya Processors. They contend that more 
than 25 full-time grain dealers and their 
helpers would be thrown out of work, while 
the new plant would employ only 22 
workers. 

“This ARA is supposed to be creating new 
jobs, but they're Just about ready to take 
mine away,” compiains Robert Whiteley, a 
soybean dealer in Williamsburg, Md., 12 miles 
from the site of the proposed new plant. He 
and other dealers complain that the new 
plant will be bidding against them for soy- 
beans, which they claim are only grown in 
sufficient quantity in the area to fill present 
demand. Dealers who can’t meet higher bids 
will likely lose their sources of supply, the 
group contends. 

Says Henry Thomas, a soybean dealer at 
Cambridge, Md., “We could hardly complain 
if this were a privately financed operation 
but it just isn’t fair to use our tax money 
to build a plant to drive us out of business.” 


FEARS OF A COMPETITOR 


Franklin Purdue, who operates a soybean 
processing plant in Salisbury, Md., says he 
borrowed $1.5 million to start up his plant 
3 years ago. The loan was for 5 years at 
6-percent interest, “I don't suppose there’s 
much point in taking a risk like that when 
somebody else comes along and gets money 
on a 20-year, 4-percent loan; why they could 
drive me right out of business while I'm 
pinching pennies to pay off my mortgage in 
5 years,” he declares. 

William L. Batt, ARA Administrator, con- 

cedes that the grain dealers make “quite a 
convincing case," but he contends the plant 
would actually create 45 full-time jobs and 
“on balance, the economy would gain more 
than it would lose” by building the new 
plant. Otis G. Esham, president of Del- 
marva Soya Processors, says the other dealers 
are just afraid of competition. “Some babies 
cry if they don't get all the candy,” he de- 
clares, Other promoters of the project claim 
it will make Delmarva more competitive with 
other broiler areas. 
. Referring primarily to California's Happy 
Camp case, Harold W. Williams, assistant 
ARA Administrator, says the agency is con- 
cerned chiefly with saving and creating jobs; 
“we dont necessarily consider competition 
or price declines bad things,” he says. 

The complaints, however, have given some 
ammunition to ARA's critics in Congress, 
many of whom are conservatives who fought 
bitterly to block formation of the agency. 
Representative BYRNES, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, has been attacking ARA for a $418,- 
000 loan to Tomahawk Paper Co. in Toma- 
hawk, Wis., to help finance a new plant to 
make towels, tissue, and napkins. Mr. 
BYRNES says existing mills in the State are 
operating at 85 percent of capacity and “the 
net effect of using Federal funds to add 
more capacity is either to waste money on 
an unsuccessful enterprise or take business 
away from existing tissue mills.” S 

An attempt was made to set up ARA so 
it could draw money for its loans and grants 
directly from the Treasury. Its withdrawals 
were to be limited largely by ceilings on how 
much it could put out. But a last minute 
amendment pushed through by conservatives 
forced the agency to come to Congress each 
year for an appropriation. It is an 
appropriation of $190 million for the 1964 
fiscal year, a boost of 65 percent over the 
current year. The agency also wants the 
ceiling on the amount it can have out in 
loans raised to $650 million from $30 million 
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and the limit on grants boosted to $175 
million from $75 million. 

An aid to Senator Doucias, Democrat, of 
Ilinois, who was one of the sponsors of 
legislation creating ARA, predicts the agen- 
cy’s spending requests will face surprisingly 
light opposition in Congress this spring. 
But critics say there are some weak points 
in the agency’s argument that it needs more 
money. For one thing, they contend the 
agency has had difficulty finding outlets for 
the appropriations it already has received. 

ARA's appropriation for fiscal 1962, which 
it didn't receive until September 30, 1961, 
was $122.5 million; for fiscal 1963, the appro- 
priation was $115 million. The $84.8 mil- 
lion in projects the agency has authorized so 
far represents only about 36 percent of these 
combined sums. 

The ARA concedes that it had some initial 
difficulties in stirring up local interest in 
projects but now claims to have applica- 
tions for $300 million in projects. Mr. Batt 
told the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee a few days ago that one drawback 
was the requirement that a local develop- 
ment corporation be formed to kick in at 
least 10 percent of the cost of a project, 
which is to be repaid after the ARA loan is 
retired. “Many promising projects have 
been delayed or never started because of the 
inability of the community to meet the 10 
percent requirement,” Mr. Batt said. To 
encourage local participation, ARA is asking 
that community loans be retired concur- 
rently that the ARA loan so that local devel- 
opment groups will get their money back 
sooner than at present. 

Commerce Secretary Hodges testified that 
“when the projects finally started to come in, 
we found that they could not be processed as 
quickly as we wanted * * the more 
soundly secured projects were financed 
through conventional channels or through 
the Small Business Administration. The 
more difficult projects—the ones which had 
to be financed through ARA or not at all— 
required closer and more time-consuming 
study.” 

Despite such study, the ARA also has been 
questioned about the potential effectiveness 
of some of its loans and grants in creating 
jobs. For example, it granted $75,200 to Min- 
eral County, Nev., to improve the Hawthorne 
airport by adding runway lights and resur- 
facing runways. An important part of the 
airport’s business is derived from visitors to 
Hawthorne's gambling casino. An ARA 
spokesman says the project is justified, how- 
ever, because Hawthorne is looking for new 
industry, after all, and good airport facilities 
are one of the things industry is looking for.“ 

ARA loans have followed no particular pat- 
tern but the agency has sometimes hit upon 
resort-type facilities for putting people to 
work in areas where other jobs have disap- 
peared. The 200-odd ARA projects include a 
$195,000 loan for a 24-mile tourist railway at 
Marquette, Mich., a $320,000 loan for a ski 
resort in Sandpoint, Idaho, and a $10.3 mil- 
lion resort area which the State of Oklahoma 
is building on the shores of Lake Eufaula, in 
an area pockmarked by abandoned lead-zinc 
mines. Among the features of the Leke 
Eufaula project are golf courses, yacht docks, 
and four homes which resort managers will 
rent for $100 a month. It is expected to em- 
ploy about 500 workers, the agency says. 

Other outlays include a $455,000 loan to 
Boyer Brothers, Inc., a candy producer in 
Altoona, Pa., to help finance a plant expan- 
sion, and a $1.9 million loan to Ponchartrain 
Hotel Co. in Detroit, which is building a 432- 
room motel adjacent to the city’s big exposi- 
tion hall. Ponchartrain also is getting 
$3,840,000 from Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States and $674,650 
from Detroit Metropolitan Industrial De- 
velopment Co. The company Itself is putting 
up $337,325. 
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Re H.R. 5389, a Bill To Substitute Fiat, 
Nonconvertible Federal Reserve Notes 
for All $1 and $2 U.S. Currency Re- 
deemable in Silver Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, on April 10, I addressed the House 
in opposition to the passage of H.R. 5389. 

The time allowed me expired before the 
conclusion of my criticism of this bill. 

Although I was given permission to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks at that point 
in the Recorp, the remaining portion of 
my statement was not added to the re- 
marks that I made on the floor. The re- 
maining portion of my statement, point- 
ing out the irreparable damage that this 
action would cause follows: 

This bill will result in a further run on, 
and a drain upon our subsidiary silver, 
50-cent, 25-cent, and 10-cent pieces, 
where the silver content is 0.72 ounce per 
$1 of coins. It will become profitable to 
hoard or melt down silver coins—sub- 
sidiary—at $1.38 per ounce. 

The best and most effective way to 
meet this problem is to balance our 
budget, retain our silver currency mone- 
tary system, and make silver currency 
freely available to the general public. 

Our present silver redemption mone- 
tary policy reinforces our gold reserves. 

The replacement of silver dollars by 
Federal Reserve notes would further di- 
lute the monetary system. It would fur- 
ther weaken the faith and credit of our 
Nation, both domestically and interna- 
tionally. 

As of March 27, 1963, the Treasury’s 
stock of gold was $15.88 billion. 

The Federal Reserve currency out- 
standing was $29.89 billion. 

The Federal Reserve deposits were 
$17.63 billion. 

The Federal Reserve liabilities, re- 
quiring a 25-percent gold reserve were 
$47.52 billion. 

The 25-percent gold reserve require- 
ment was $11.88 billion. 

The Treasury gold assets were $15.88 
billion, 

The U.S. gold available for meeting 
foreign-held dollars and short-term ob- 
ligations was $4 billion. 

The present bill would add $500 mil- 
lion to the required gold reserves by the 
substitution of $2 billion Federal Re- 
serve notes for silver certificates. This 
would reduce U.S. gold available to meet 
foreign holdings to $3.5 billion. 

The U.S, Government has borrowed 
$800 million of gold from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which should be 
deducted from our holdings. This leaves 
a net gold stock available to meet foreign 
holdings to $2.7 billion. 

Our short-term banking liabilities to 
foreigners on March 30, 1964, was $24.9 
billion. 

Our short-term claims on foreigners 
as of March 30, 1964, was $4.9 billion. 
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Our net short-term liabilities to for- 
eigners, payable in gold on demand was 
$20 billion. 

The ratio of our liabilities to our free 
gold—$20 billion to $2.7 billion—is about 
$7 in liabilities to $1 in available gold. 
The United States could only pay off 14 
cents for each dollar of our gold liabili- 
ties to foreigners. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill 
will exert great pressures for the com- 
plete abandonment of our 25-percent 
gold reserve presently supporting $30 
billion of Federal Reserve currency and 
$17 billion of Federal Reserve deposits. 

This bill is a mere prelude to the re- 
peal of the 25-percent gold reserve re- 
quirement for our currency. It is an- 
other major step toward devaluation, 
repudiation, and international bank- 
ruptcy. 

ALTERNATIVE SOLUTION 

There are a number of possible alter- 
native solutions that would insure the 
retention of our silver redeemable cur- 
rency and, at the same time, assure the 
Treasury of an adequate silver supply to 
meet coinage and silver reserve require- 
ments, 

The possible alternatives are— 

First. Continue the minting of $1 sil- 
ver coins with a reduction of silver con- 
tent from 0.77 ounce to 0.72 ounce. 

Second. Retain our $1 and $2 US. 
silver certificates redeemable in silver 
dollars with a content of 0.72 ounce of 
silver. 

These two steps would equalize at $1.38 
instead of at $1.29 per ounce the redemp- 
tion monetary value of our silver certif- 
icates and dollars with that of our sub- 
sidiary silver coins of 10, 25, and 50 
cents. i 

Third. Substitute U.S. Treasury notes 
for U.S. Treasury silver certificates and 
require a 60-percent reserve instead of 
a 100-percent reserve for silver notes. 

This action would free 40 percent of 
our $1.6 billion ounces of silver and make 
it available for either normal or emer- 
gency needs. 

The 60-percent reserve would be sub- 
stantially higher than our 25-percent 
gold reserve for Federal Reserve notes 
and 45 percent for U.S. Treasury notes. 

Fourth, Authorize the U.S. Treasury 
to protect our silver supply by the pur- 
chase or sale of free silver at a prede- 
termined price between $1.29 and $1.38 
per ounce. - 

Permit me to amplify my statement to 
the effect that we do have a sufficiency 
of silver to meet our coinage and cur- 
rency requirements. 

The April 3, 1963, Treasury statement 
states that we have on hand— 

First. 1.633 billion ounces of silver on 
hand, valued at $1.29 per ounce, carried 
on the books at $2.111 billion. 

Second. Against this silver, there are 
outstanding silver certificates, in face 
amount of $2.131 billion. 

We have a 100 percent backing for our 
$1, $2, $5, and $10 silver certificates. 

Third. We have $81 million of silver 
dollar coins. 2 

Fourth. We have 37 million ounces of 
bullion, valued at $31 million. 

Fifth. We have 64.7 million ounces 
stockpiled with the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission, having no present nor prospec- 
tive use, valued at $85 million. 

Sixth. About $300 million of silver will 
be freed and become available through 
the withdrawal and the substitution of 
Federal Reserve notes for $5 and $10 
silver certificates. 

The alleged purpose of this bill is to 
free silver, held as a reserve for U.S. 
silver currency, for coinage purposes. 

Our coinage and currency require- 
ments today, are sufficient to last for at 
least 3 to 4 years. This does not include 
the additional purchase of U.S. produc- 
tion of about $30 to $40 million of silver 
per year. 

This bill would cause irreparable dam- 
age to our monetary system. It would 
invite a disastrous run on our gold supply 
by foreign holders. This bill should be 
returned to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


Person-to-Person Diplomats Receive 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of continuing international 
tensions and also, I sadly note, domestic 
strife, it is refreshing to take cognizance 
of a recent award bestowed upon the 
York-Arles Twinning Committee for the 
best overall program as recognized by 
Reader's Digest in the national sister city 
contest. This contest was sponsored in 
connection with the American Municipal 
Association and the civic committee of 
former President Eisenhower’s people- 
to-people program. 

The following editorial from the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch points up the outstand- 
ing achievements of this group and the 
success of person-to-person diplomats: 

Mone THAN A DREAM 

There is no doubt that the York-Arles 
Twinning Committee has more than justified 
its existence. It has made its point: That 
international goodwill, understanding and 
peace are matters for the man-in-the-street, 
and are not alone those for official di A 

York should feel grateful for the laborious, 
volunteer and persevering work of the com- 
mittee, for it brought international recog- 
nition to this community only this week in 
Washington. The committee's twinning pro- 
gram with Arles, France, was singled out as 
the most outstanding in its class in world- 
wide competition. 

Perhaps some folks reacted to this event 
with a simple, “That's nice.” They are the 
ones who obviously do not fully realize what 
has been invested in the program, entirely 
on a voluntary basis, and what benefits it is 
paying in spreading and strengthening the 
people-to-people concept. The York com- 
mittee, in reaching the pinnacle, rose from 
the status of the pfoneer to the stature of the 
model for a growing list of cities which are 
adopting similar projects keyed to closer re- 
lationship and keener understanding among 
all people. 

The suceess of York-Arles „ we 
believe, can be attributed to a simple form- 
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ula: Dedication to a purpose. This was il- 
lustrated last July when many area homes 
were thrown open to a delegation of visitors 
from York’s sister city in France. To some 
it was the realization of a dream, but to the 
committee it was the attainment of an ob- 
jective; the putting into practice that per- 
sonal touch which leads to understanding, 
comfort, friendship and mutual admiration. 

Now, with York bearing the label of best“ 
in its twinning endeavors, the York commit- 
tee is not lessening the tempo of its pro- 
gram, Rather, it is intensifying its efforts 
by returning the visit of Arles this summer. 
The York committee has arranged a flying 
trip in July to Arles, a trip which will cer- 
tainly further cement the people-to-people 
philosophy and serve to point up this com- 
munity again as an example in the twinning 
movement. 

Tt has been said that the York folks on 
this trip will not go as tourists. They will 
go as York and American ambassadors and 
friends. 


This is as it should be, And we believe 
the Arlesiens will want it that way. 


Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1963 
SPEECH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5517) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, if there is one thing Americans 
are noted for it is finishing what they 
start. See a thing through. And that 
is what we are being called upon to do 
today. Finish the job. 

This appropriation is authorized. 
Now let us vote it. It is greatly needed. 
Unemployment has decreased somewhat 
this last month. We all hope it con- 
tinues. But it is not going to disappear 
overnight. We saw last year what 
needed to be done and we had the nerve 
then to vote a program to do it. Let 
us finish that program by voting the re- 
maining funds authorized. Besides a 
stimulation for the economy and a help 
for the unemployed, it will help satisfy 
our national needs for construction of 
essential public facilities. Further, we 
owe it to the communities that have been 
led to expect the appropriation, and that 
have gone ahead in almost assured an- 
ticipation of our appropriation. Many, 
perhaps most, of the applicants were 
ready or almost so for participation in 
the first appropriation. But that money 
could go just so far, and some had to 
wait or give up their projects. 

For example—just to take one in- 
stance—in the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program administered by 
the U.S. Public Health Service—one of 
the grant-in-aid programs participat- 
ing in this program—there is a reported 
backlog of 264 projects costing $259,262,- 
300 and requesting $127,297,427 in ac- 
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celerated ‘public works assistance. We 
cannot help all these applicants, but 
we can help some. If we appropriate 
this money, as we should, some $56 mil- 
lion would be allocated to the Hill-Bur- 
ton program for construction of these 
projects. 

Beyond this, there is the permanent 
employment that follows from operation 
of every medical facility. 

We expect others to honor their obli- 
gations to us; let us honor our obliga- 
gations to the country. Vote the re- 
mainder of the accelerated public works 
authorization and stimulate the chain 
effect of increased employment and con- 
struction of needed public works. Do 
not let the communities look in vain to 
us for help. Do not let us slam the doors 
in their faces. Let us complete what 
we started and put people to work today. 


Hard-Working Attorney General 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the first New York Times Sun- 
day magazine published following settle- 
ment of the lengthy strike contained an 
excellent profile of the brilliant Attorney 
General of the United States, Robert 
Kennedy. The author was the able re- 
porter, Anthony Lewis, of the Times’ 
Washington bureau. I commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
and include it as a part of my remarks 
as follows: 

WAT Drives BOBBY KENNEDY—AN APPRAISAL 
or THE Quatiries Tasar Have Pur Him, 
at 37, AT THE CENTER OF POWER 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

(Anthony Lewis, of the New York Times 
Washington staff, follows the affairs of the 
Justice Department and US. Supreme 
Court.) 

Wasuincton.—Certainly there has never 
been an Attorney General like him. In the 
last 15 months, in addition to presiding over 
the regular business of the Justice Depart- 
ment, Robert Kennedy has debated with 
Japanese Communists, helped to settle the 
Dutch-Indonesia dispute over west New 
Guinea, played a vital role in the great tests 
of his brother's Presidency over steel prices, 
the University of Mississippi, and Soviet mis- 
siles in Cuba, made a flying trip to Brazil to 
discuss her economic crisis with President 
Joao Goulart, took a critical part behind the 
scenes in the Cuban prisoner ransom and, 
most recently, directed the administration's 
planning on youth employment and delin- 
quency, culminating in the proposal for a 
Domestic Peace Corps. 

His varied and pervasive role in Govern- 
ment has made him, inevitably, a center of 
controversy. There are businessmen, labor 
leaders and politicians who mouth the words 
“Bobby Kennedy” as an oath. There are also 
admirers, including many who feared his 
becoming Attorney General but now praise 
his performance. 

He is, at all events, one of the most in- 
filuential figures in Washington—and one of 
the least understood. 
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The public probably takes its image of 
Robert Francis Kennedy from the swimming 
pool stories, which make him seem a bub- 
bling extrovert, fond of gay parties and the 
sophisticated life. A very Republican lady 
who had that picture in mind met him re- 
cently at a dinner party. She heard him 
fumble his way through a toast, watched 
him avoid the dance floor and then said 
to her husband with astonishment: “Why, 
he’s shy.” 

He is, in fact, an introspective person who 
suffers the social whirl but does not swim 
in it. His wife, Ethel, is the bubbly one 
whose enthusiasm lights up parties. Often. 
in the midst of revelers he can be seen with 
a preoccupied expression, as If some thought 
of duty had crossed his mind. He has no 
love for small talk, or for the artistic pleas- 
ures of the White House Kennedys. New 
York would not call him a cultivated man. 
He is too simple. 

All public figures are supposed to love 
children, but he really does. If a friend 
stops by with a child at Hickory Hill, the 
Kennedys' home in McLean, Va., the At- 
torney General is likely to sweep the child 
up on a horse and ride off. When he had 
a few minutes off from a grinding schedule 
in Japan, he played ball with some 5-year- 
olds from a kindergarten next door to the 
American Embassy. He looked happier than 
he had for days, until a television camera- 
man appeared; then he walked off. 

He has the Kennedy family’s feeling about 
physical courage and, in perhaps especially 
acute form, its compulsion to win. One icy 
day a few months ago, with a drizzle coming 
down, he shamed six reluctant old college 
football teammates out onto a muddy fleld 
to take on brother Teddy and his friends 
in touch football. They played on, relent- 
lessly, until the Robert Kennedy team 
pulled ahead. 

The widespread fears of Robert Kennedy 
among liberals when he became Attorney 
General were based in good part on the 
suspicion that he was focused too much on 
winning. The feeling was that he was too 
single minded, too intolerant of different 
views, too impatient with human imperfec- 
tion. 

This criticism reflected what had been 
said of him since he arrived in Washington, 
as an investigating counsel for Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy in 1953. An experi- 
enced observer then called him an im- 
patient kid.” Later, as counsel to the Senate 
Rackets Committee, he was charged by some 
with too much zealotry in opposing labor 
corruption and too little respect for proce- 
dural niceties. 

In the Stevenson campaign of 1956 he rode 
along in the campaign plane, but he was 
silent and separate, hardly saying a word 
to anyone. Recently someone reminded him 
of that period, and he remarked, “I was 
learning what not to do.” It sounded, the 
way he said that, as if he had spent his time 
in 1956 painstakingly noting the numerous 
Stevenson miscues, 

As late as the 1960 campaign, a veteran 
Democratic poll found him inflexible—too 
demanding for perfection in his image, in- 
sufficiently understanding of other men’s 
ideas, or their failings. 

None of that would be too surprising in 
a rich young man—one who, unlike his older 
brother, had never faced a supreme test of 
body and spirit. And when he became. 
Attorney General, that was a widespread 
impression of Robert Kennedy; calculating, 
narrow, intolerant. 

It is questionable whether he ever really 
was all of that. His friends deny it. But in 
any case the public image has quite plainly 
failed to keep up with the man. He has 
changed. 

He says himself that two experlences be- 
fore the start of this administration had a 
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particular impact on his thinking the work 
on the rackets committee and his brother’s 
primary campaign in West Virginia in 1960. 

On the committee he saw the “helpless- 
ness of people, their inability to help them- 
selves.” His stomach turned at the exploita- 
tion of such low-paid workers as car- 
washers by union leaders. 

West Virginia “was an important experi- 
ence for both my brother and myself—how 
desperate the people were in their poverty, 
but they still had their pride.” 

The point seems to be, though he does not 
say it, that in those two experiences he 
learned something about the random cruelty 
of life, about the helplessness of even good 
men in the grip of larger forces, 

His education has been intensified in the 
last 2 years. He has really been holding 
down two jobs in the administration: At- 
torney General, and Presidential adviser-at- 
large and trouble shooter. 

It was in the second role, of course, that 
he made his trip around the world last 
year. The trip was as much for learning as 
for doing. It taught him, among other 
things, the place of the frrational—of emo- 
tion—in world politics. When one sees an 
entire people mesmerized by an issue of no 
practical benefit to them, as the Indonesians 
were by West New Guinea or the Japanese by 
Okinawa, one realizes that more human 
beings live by slogans than by Amercia's kind 
of pragmatic politics. 

Before that trip Robert Kennedy was often 
highly critical of the Foreign Service; with 
all that was wrong in the world, it must have 
failed. He came back much more under- 
standing of its problems. 

He came back, too, acutely aware of the 
connection between social reform in the 
United States and our posture abroad. He 
had seen the hunger of Asia for racial and 
economic justice. Over and over, he had 
found himself citing the steps taken within 
the United States to end poverty and racial 
discrimination. On the way home he said 
to a newspaperman: 

“What would Barry 
those people?” 

Two things distinguish Robert Kennedy 
from the ordinary Presidential aid: the 
diversity of subjects on which he is con- 
sulted and the intimacy of his relationship. 

The President consults him on major ap- 
Ppointments and domestic political decisions. 
And he has played a vital role in the life- 
and-death issues of foreign and security 
policy in this administration. During the 
Cuban missile crisis, when the choice lay 
between a sudden strike on the Soviet bases 
and a blockade, it was the Attorney General 
Who made the most eloquent and persuasive 
argument to the war council against the 
strike—what one participant called “a 
Fourth of July speech —saying that America 
Would never be the same if it made a Pearl 
Harbor-like attack. 

The intimacy of the two brothers is hard 
to describe. An old friend of both says 
simply: “You talk to your brother as you 
talk to no one else.” Another man high 
in the administration's foreign policy coun- 
cils puts it: He has the President's confi. 
dence as no other human being does.“ 

Their adult relationship began when John 
Kennedy's campaign manager had a break- 
down during his run for the Senate in 1952. 
Robert, who was in Washington with the 
Justice Department, went back to Massachu- 
setts and took over. There was no formal 
request; in his words, “We don’t have that.” 
His brother needed him, so he went. 

The relationship now is necessarily on two 
levels. On Justice Department matters and 
others where he has formal responsibility, 
Such as the planning for a domestic Peace 
Corps, Robert reports formally, through 
channels. 
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But then there are the conversations on 
Cuba, or the Central Intelligence Agency, or 
the future of the Democratic Party in New 
York. To outsiders the talk would seem 
cryptic, because the communion is so per- 
fect. In a sentence, in an elliptical phrase, 
views are communicated. 

The Attorney General's role in foreign and 
national security affairs is commonly dated 
from the Bay of Pigs fiasco 2 years ago. 
He was appointed afterward to help find out 
what had gone wrong. But in another way 
the episode illustrates what he does for his 
brother. 

According to those who were in on it, one 
reason for the disaster was the failure of the 
President and his personal advisers to cross- 
examine the planners of the Cuban invasion. 
It was just after the new administration had 
taken over. One man explains: 

“There was too much deference to the ex- 
perts we'd all been reading about in the 
magazines. It taught the President the ne- 
cessity of questioning assumptions.” 

questions has been Robert Ken- 
nedy's particular job since then. He per- 
forms this role in behalf of the President, 
and for several reasons he can do it better 
than the President himself or his principal 
Cabinet advisers on foreign and security 
affairs. 

The presence of the President somehow in- 
hibits candid conversation. This was illus- 
trated during the Cuban crisis, when the 
President deliberately stayed away from some 
war council meetings to encourage freedom 
of discussion. The President's brother does 
not have the same effect. 

And a President has to respect the table of 
organization. He cannot go past the Secre- 
tary of State, for example, and ask the head 
of the department's Congo desk what he 
really thinks of the situation. The Presi- 
dent’s brother can be, and is, a lot more free- 
wheeling. 

Then, too, a department head with formal 
responsibilities for foreign or national se- 
curity policy speaks as the end product of a 
lengthy process. He is, so to speak, bound 
to his department's position paper. But the 
President’s brother is not so bound; he can 
question any assumption. 

His relationship with the President has 
fascinated the public so much that his per- 
formance within the confines of the Attorney 
General's duties may be overlooked. Most 
noteworthy, in view of the department's 
closest and most critical observers, has been 
his choice of principal assistants. With few 
exceptions, they are scholars, lawyers of the 
first rank, as illustrious a group as the de- 
partment has had for many years. 

His first appointee, and one who played a 
major part in choosing the others, was 
Byron R, White, now on the Supreme Court. 
Mr. White's successor as Deputy Attorney 
General (and like him a onetime Rhodes 
Scholar) is Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, a 
former professor of international law. Two 
Washington practitioners of the highest 
reputation, Burke Marshall and Louis F. 
Oberdorfer, head the civil rights and tax 
divisions, respectively. Another ex-profes- 
sor, Archibald Cox, is Solicitor General. 

These are very diferent men from those 
Robert Kennedy knew as investigating com- 
mittee counsel and campaign manager. 
They are hard boiled, but they are unmis- 
takably eggheads. He has unquestionably 
learned from them. And they have had 
from him the informed support needed for 
any ambitious program. 

Civil rights, for example, Mr. Marshall, 
with his superior’s backing, has brought the 
program to life. New imagination and te- 
nacity are evident in the struggle for Negro 
rights. 

The Attorney General concedes that he 
came to the job with no emotional commit- 
ment on civil rights: “I wasn't lying awake 
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nights thinking about the Negro in this 
country.” But he has learned, and changed, 
as Attorney General. 

“There are injustices,” he says, “and they 
are flagrant. And I have the power and re- 
sponsibility to do something about them. So 
I intend to do it. It's quite simple.” 

He does not say—as a restrained and prag- 
matic man he still resists saying—that his 
emotions have been stirred. But one sus- 
pects that there is now a commitment of the 
spirit on the race question. 

On a broader front, he is clearly more of 
& liberal in social and economic terms today 
than he was a few years ago. But he still 
resists the label. Something in his past 
makes him think of liberals as “people who 
talk too much.” 

The suspicion remains mutual to a signifi- 
cant degree. Robert Kennedy has not 
turned out to be the ogre that many liberals 
feared when he became Attorney General. 
But there are specific liberal criticisms of 
his performances, and some more general 
worries. 

The specifics include his failure to oppose 
a tightening of the Smith Act which passed 
Congress last year, and what some liberals 
regard as too weak a fight against congres- 
sional reimposition of postal censorship on 
Communist propaganda. It should be said 
that there is no longer any significant fear 
of him as a McCarthy-like Red hunter; there 
would be none if his private remarks about 
anti-Communist zealots were known. 

Liberal critics seem to be more worried 
now about a zealot's crusade against crime. 
The package of antiracketeering legislation 
that passed the last gave concern. 
The wiretapping bill that did not pass was 
also attacked, and an unsuccessful proposal 
to prohibit intimidation of Federal agents or 
witnesses was said by one liberal Congress- 
man to be so broad as “to make it a crime 
to whistle at an FBI man.” 

Implicit in this criticism is the fear that 
the Attorney General is seeking too much 
power for himself. That is a charge that has 
been made with increasing frequency by Re- 
publicans on the floor of Congress. It is, in 
fact, the point at which liberal and conserv- 
ative fears of Robert Kennedy coalesce. 

The episode that evoked the biggest out- 
cry from the right was the early-morning 
FBI call on newspapermen during the steel 
price crisis. There seems no question but 
that this has stuck in the public mind as 
an example of ruthlessness. 

There have been critics, too, who have 
called Robert Kennedy too much of a parti- 
san to be the country's chief law-enforce- 
ment official, And his wide-range role in 
Government outside the Justice Depart- 
ment has been severely questioned as a puta- 
tive embarrassment to orderly government. 

His defenders scoff at the picture of him 
as power and, ruthless, or partisan. - 

The FBI episode, in fact, seems to have 
been simply a bureaucratic mixup. It was 
in the afternoon that the Attorney General 
asked for an investigation. For reasons it 
has not explained, the FBI waited until 
after midnight to call on the reporters, 

As for partisanship, it is difficult to call 
an Attorney General political when he in- 
dicts two Congressmen of his own party 3 
weeks before election day. Robert Ken- 
nedy did that, and cost the Democrats an 
almost sure seat in the House. 

A White House aid who has wrestled with 
him over judicial appointments calls him 
the least partisan man in Government. 
In arguments, this man says, “he gives you 
that corny patriotism and stuff. But he 
means it.” 

One gets something of the same reaction 
when one tries to find evidence of resent- 
ment among the regular foreign-policy of- 
ficials at the Attorney General's activities. 
There just seems to be very little grumbling. 
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It was Secretary of State Rusk who asked 
him to deal with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin during the Cuban crisis. If the ex- 
pected jealousy is absent, the reason may be 
that given by one official: “It is so clear 
that his interest is not personal aggrandise- 
ment; it is in making the operation work.” 

A similar theme is sounded by one of his 
Justice Department assistants, a man of in- 
dependence and high reputation at the bar. 
He says: “I have never seen this Attorney 
General do anything for a selfish reason, to 
win public approval or avoid criticism. What 
he does he does because he thinks it is 
right.” > 

Any dispassionate observer would have to 
credit him with fantastic energy in perform- 
ing his multiple role in Government, and 
with intelligence as an administrator of the 
Justice Department. (He has made the 
career lawyers in the department bloom by 
encouraging initiative and by recognizing 
exceptional performance with a personal 
visit or phone call.) 

On the debit side there is an abruptness, 
an occasional peremptory tone that may 
conceal a lingering insecurity or lack of 
experience. He is only 37 years old; mel- 
lowness may require more maturity, even in 
one who has lived—and learned—in a hurry. 

The question is premature, but one is 
bound to ask where Robert Kennedy is going 
from here. 

He will not stay at the Justice Depart- 
ment indefinitely. When he feels some of 
his programs have made tangible progress, 
especially the new campaign against or- 
ganized crime, he will move on. 

It is difficult to imagine his leaving the 
Government as long as his brother is Presi- 
dent. If he follows the interest he has 
demonstrated in the past 2 years, he will 
turn to a job in the fleld of national security. 

And after his brother's Presidency? Rob- 
ert Kennedy does not think that far ahead, 
especially about himself. But few men at 
the center of power voluntarily renounce 
that position, and for a Kennedy there is a 
special challenge. That is to go to the peo- 
ple in one’s own behalf—to run for office. 

There are weighty reasons opposed. His 
shyness, for one. And like all political man- 
agers, he has taken the burden of much 
criticism so that his candidate could re- 
main above the battle. But in the end he 
may regard running for office as the ultimate 
test. If so, Robert Kennedy will run. 


Youth of Idaho Congratulated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES “ 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to tell my col- 
leagues in the House and the people of 
America of the great amount of pride 
that I have in some young people in my 
congressional district. 

Some junior high school students at 
Burley, Idaho, have formed a Students 
for a Better America Club. They have 
written to me requesting my ideas on 
how they can best promote patriotism 
and the appreciation of our great Na- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, they enclosed with 
their letter to me a little card that sets 
forth the code for citizenship of their 
club. It is one that I am very proud to 
endorse. I am grateful to have young 
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citizens with these goals and ideals 
among my constituents. 

Today when young people of junior 
high school age are too often lured away 
by the temptations of alcohol, cigarettes, 
dope, and pornographic literature, I am 
especially delighted to have in my dis- 
trict these young people who are setting 
their sights on a better America. They 
constitute the Boy Scout leaders, the 
school board members, the teachers, the 
scientists, the businessmen, the city 
councilmen, the county commissioners 
and yes, even the national leaders of 
tomorrow. I offer them my sincere con- 
gratulations on the formation of their 
club and wish them much success on the 
accomplishments of their goals. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at this point in the Recorp the 
code for citizenship of the Burley, Idaho, 
Students for a Better America Club. 

The article follows: 

CODE For CITIZENSHIP 

1. As a citizen of the United States I will 
uphold its Constitution and use the rights 
and liberties that are mine. 

2. I will give our flag the respect due it 
for those who fought so hard to keep it 
flying. 

3. I will keep the laws of the land so that 
we may help maintain unity and faith in 
each other. 

4. I will respect the opinions and ideas of 
other people. 

5. I will uphold that which I know to be 
right in the face of all opposition. 

6. I will set high goals and work con- 
scientiously toward them in order to be of 
use to my fellow beings. 

7. I will be an example unto others of vir- 
tue, honesty, loyalty, and all things good, 
true, and right. 

8. I will support those having authority 
and help them in their callings. 

9. I will put my trust in God. 

10. I will not think of what my country 
can do for me, but what I can do to repay 
those who worked so hard for the things I 
have to enjoy. 


Refreshing Remarks by Arthur Hoppe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
embark on our Easter recess and take 
varied and sundry routes out of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, I wish to leave with the 
readers of the Recorp some cheerful and 
refreshing remarks by Arthur Hoppe, 
columnist for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Those who follow him avidly will 
recognize the same amusing style in his 
approach to some of the prominent 
topics of the day as evidenced in the fol- 
lowing articles: 

A Proven SYSTEM OF BIRTH CONTROL 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
EN ROUTE TO SOUTH AMERICA 

The reason I am en route to South 
America is because I saw where Mr. and 
Mrs. Kennedy have separate bedrooms in 
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their new Virginia weekend retreat, I think 
this will solve the population explosion, 

I'm not, heaven forbid, prying into our 
President's personal affairs. I only wish to 
salute him for helping popularize the only 
proven-safe, easily understood, guaranteed- 
effective method of planned parenthood. 
It's what we experts in the field refer to as 
geographical birth control. 

Actually, up to now, it’s been a matter 
of economics. The richer you get, the far- 
ther away from your wife you get. The 
poor, as you know, sleep in double beds. 
The middle class in twins. While the rich 
enjoy separate bedrooms, separate cabanas 
and separate vacations. This explains why 
we have so many poor people in the world. 
And so few rich. 

So hats off to Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, I 
say, for pointing the way through geo- 
graphical birth control. 

For the population explosion, let's face 
facts, boils down to a question of opportu- 
nity. Statistics bear this out irrefutably. 

The poor, who sleep in double beds, aver- 
age a shocking 7.2 children per household. 
Now a few sociologists hold this due to the 
lack of outdoorsy leisure-time activities. 
Such as water polo and quoits. But the 
double bed's essential responsibility cannot 
be ignored. 

Take the middle class in its twin beds. 
A far more admirable average of only 2.4 
children per household. More quoit play- 
ers, you say? Perhaps. But the prime fac- 
tor is that opportunity has been withdrawn 
a good yard. Or, as Rotarian in- 
variably put it, “seizing opportunity requires 
get-up-and-go.“ 

But to date the problem has been solved 
satisfactorily only by the rich. I doubt any 
more effective method will ever be devised 
than having to get up on a cold night, fum- 
ble in the closet for one’s bathrobe and 
slippers, stumble down a drafty hall and 
knock three times on a closed door. Only to 
find she's off someplace on a separate vaca- 
tion. The very thought quells the spirit of 
romance. 

And thus it is no surprise. The idle rich, 
as we call them, average a distinguished 1.2 
children. (Excluding the Kennedys who are 
devoted to 50-mile hikes.) A goal for us 
all to shoot at. 

So if the Government wishes to enter the 
field of birth control, logic dictates it pro- 
mote the only perfect method. And let our 
battle cry then be: “Separate Bedrooms for 
the Poor!” With perhaps a few quoits 
thrown in. 

Meanwhile, ít is up to us as individuals. 
Join the Geographical birth control league 
today. Do your part to save the world by 
stamping out togetherness. 

So you can see why I'm off alone to South 
America. It just shows how far I'll go for 
a great idea, And this is unarguably a great 
idea. At last we haye a method anybody 
can understand. Anybody, I might caution, 
but your wife. 


HELP THE DESTITUTE—TAKE 'Em To LUNCH 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
EN ROUTE TO SOUTH AMERICA 

I was just joshing. I’m not really going 
to South America to promote geographical 
birth control. I'm really going to South 
America to reexamine our foreign aid pro- 
gram. Everybody's been doing it—for years. 

Only lately we're getting very hardheaded 
about foreign aid. “We gotta be hard- 
headed,” says Congressman OTTO PassMAN, 
who wishes to trim foreign ald funds—with 
a meat ax. And he says some of these 
countries we give money to are untrust- 
worthy. 

Further more, he's right. We slip a zil- 
lion dollars to South Concertina. And the 
next thing you know South Concertina is 
voting against us in the U.N. and expro- 
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priating our bananas. It’s the height of 
political dishonesty: these countries Just 
won't stay bought. 

But I've got a plan: We knock off slipping 
these countries cold cash to make them do 
what we want. Instead, what we do is send 
them bottles of whisky for Christmas. And 
maybe suitably inscribed cuff links, Because 
that’s the American way. 

You know how it is. If you wish to win 
the warm, enduring friendship of the cop on 
the beat or the free press or a client you 
hate, do you send him a $10 bill? Nonsense. 
That would be unethical. You send him a 
$10 bottle. If he’s an important client, 
you also buy him a $25 dinner. And if he's 
very important you may wish to supply him 
with one of those young ladies of the eyen- 
ing. Who are excellent at creating good 
will, 

So my bottle diplomacy program would 
be far more ethical. Which would make us 
all feel better. I'm sure. More important, 
it would be far more inexpensive. Which 
would make Mr. Passman feel better. I'm 
sure. Statistics show the $100 billion cash 
money we've spent on foreign aid would be 
enough to bribe every single foreigner in the 
world with a $10 bottle three time over, And 
all we really want to bribe are the foreign 
Officials. Oh, we'll be way ahead. 

I'd suggest a strict set of standards be 
established. To prevent corruption. A for- 
eign legislator, for example, would rate a 
bottle. An elected official should get a bottle 
and cuff links. While an E] Presidenta rates 
at least a weekly free lunch, a case of the 
best on his birthday, and seven fashion 
models. 5 

Along with each gift, of course, goes a 
note. Like: “Hi there, Amigo. Haven't 
seen much of you lately, How's the Missus, 
if any? And by the by, which way are you 
planning to vote on that bill nationalizing 
the local branch of our friendly garter belt 
industry? Sure hope you think about it. 
Twice. Your Pal, Uncle Sam.” 

Yes, sir, as long as we think of our foreign 
aid program as a bribe to make people do 
what we want politically, I say bottle dip- 
lomacy is the only hardheaded, practicle 
approach, Because in bribery, it’s the per- 
sonal touch that counts. 

The alternative, obviously, is the soft- 
headed approach. This holds we should 
simply give what money we can afford to 
those who need it. Not so much for their 
good as for our own. But we could never 
get the likes of Mr. Passmawn to vote for that. 
Of course, we might send him a bottle. 


Tur Natives ARE GETTING RESTFUL 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Macro, VENEzUELA—There you are, loafing 
around the house. And here I am in the 
thick of things, fighting communism, Just 
like Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon, as you may recall, came down 
here as Vice President to fight communism 
and cement the bonds of Venezuelan-Ameri- 
can friendship. And Mr, Eisenhower had to 
call out the Marines. 

So, with Mr. Nixon’s example in mind, it 
was with some inner queasiness that I 
stepped off the VIASA jet airliner—better 
equipped though I was in my football helmet 
and drip-dry suit. Somebody cleared his 
throat. “Hit the deck,“ I cried. And then 
seven of them rushed me. 

Three just wanted to shake hands. A 
fourth gave me a bottle of Venezuelan rum. 
Another presented me with a souvenir cork- 
screw and a bottle opener. And the last 
handed me a punch. In a tall glass with a 
cherry in it. 

But you know why they love me? It's 
because they a dedicated Commu- 
nist-fighter when they see one. And that’s 
exactly what I am. 
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It's economics. You see, President Betan- 
court, who is a good guy, has got a couple 
of mountains full of iron plus oll all over 
the place. But he’s got to “broaden Vene- 
zuela's economic base“ (whatever that 
means) to eliminate poverty and defeat the 
Communists. So he's opening classy hotels 
around the country to attract tourist dol- 
lars. Which are the best kind. - 

Therefore, if you have any old tourist dol- 
lars lying around the house, it is your boun- 
den patriotic duty to come down here into 
the front lines and fight communism. Per- 
sonally, I am entrenched at the Macuto- 
Sheraton Hotel and I can honestly say I have 
never seen a better place to fight com- 
munism. F 

Bullt under the old regime of Dictator 
Marcus Perez Jiminez (a bad guy), the hotel 
has been standing vacant for the past 5 years 
and is just now opening under lease to the 
Sheraton people. It's got 17 kinds of Italian 
marble and cost a reported $40 million to 
build. Or better than $100,000 per guest 
room. With lanai. But the rooms rent for 
$10 a day. So being a dedicated Communist- 
fighter is not only patriotic. It's relatively 
cheap. And you can't beat that. 

Of course, fighting communism is not 
without its hardships. There are grave deci- 
sions. Should we sit on the lanai looking up 
at the towering green Andes? Or in the 
patio looking out over the blue Caribbean? 
And which of the two huge pools should we 
dip into? Or the crystal waters lapping the 
private beach? Ah, me. And what kind of 
wine, do you feel, goes best with the filet de 
bouef? Should we golf this afternoon? Or 
go deep-sea fishing? Is there time before 
cocktails to * * +? 

Hold it. A gentleman just walked into my 
$100,000 room carrying a bottle of Scotch, 
two bottles of mineral water, a fresh pine- 
apple and a bucket of ice. I don't know 
about Mr. Betancourt, but I think I’m win- 


ning. 

And now, if you'll excuse a dedicated old 
Communist-fighter who is trying to follow 
in the footsteps of Mr. Nixon, I think III go 
out on the lanai and get stoned. 


Ler’s OVERTHROW LaTIN POLITICS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Caracas, VENEZUELA— Guatemala is over- 
thrown, Argentina is teetering and I am tot- 
tering. The reason I'm tottering is I’ve lots 
of information for you on the Venezuelan 
political situation and it staggers the mind. 

As you know from reading the papers, 
Venezeula ls seething with unrest, racked by 
violence, thick with Communists.and no- 
body's life is safe a minute. Revolution, say 
the experts, could sweep the country be- 
fore you get to the next sentence. It hasn't? 
Well I'm not surprised. It all depends on 
which expert you talk to. 

Take the Presidente. Mr. Betancourt. 
Everybody used to say Mr. Betancourt was 
really a Communist. That was before the 
Communists began heaving bombs at him. 
Now everybody says he’s really an anti-Com- 
munist. Which makes sense. Everybody, 
that is, except the leftwing which says he is 
a Fascist tool of the American oil interests. 
And the rightwing, which says it’s a plot, 
as usual, and he's really still a Communist. 
Who, I guess, just likes to have bombs 
heaved at him. Anyway, I think he's nice. 

So let us turn to an easy yes-or-no type 
question: Is there a Communist Party in 
Venezuela? No, there are three. One is 
against Moscow. One is against Peking. And 
the third is against the other two. There 
are also six other parties who are against 
the Communists and each other. At legst 
there were six yesterday. But they tend to 
get against themselves and they multiply 
like rabbits, or, more accurately, amoebas, 

Of course, there is also the FALN or 
armed forces of national Mberation, which 
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doesn’t come right in English. The FALN, 
as you know, is a group of 10,000 young, 
hard-core, Moscow-trained, Castro-equipped 
terrorists who steal ships, paintings, and kill 
everybody in sight. Either that, or it's a 
bunch of 50 neurotic juvenile delinquents 
who like to play pranks, Depending on 
which expert you talk to. 

The other day, if it helps, the FALN had a 
pitched battle with the army. No less than 
10,000 rounds of ammunition were fired, said 
awed eyewitnesses. Nobody was hurt, said 
awed eyewitnesses. How come, I asked a 
leftwinger. 

“If they hurt people,” he said, “it will give 
them a bad reputation.” And why, I later 
asked a group of the university students, 
didn’t they join the FALN? “Them,” 
snorted one, they're all either too short or 
they hate their mothers.” 

So you can see why I'm tottering. Be- 
sides, from here I was thinking of wander- 
ing up to Washington. And somebody's 
bound to say: “Venezuela is the key to the 
whole South American situation. (That be- 
ing what they always say in Washington.) 
How does it really look down there?” 

Well, all I can say is “the mountains are 
towering, the countryside is lush, the cities 
are beautiful, the people are friendly and 
funny, and the water’s fine.” Oh, I tell you, 
Tll be drummed out of the National Press 
Club before I can hang up my hat. 

So I might as well totter back to the pool 
at the Macuto-Sheraton Hotel, stagger out 
on the diving board and overthrow myself. 
It's good training for becoming an expert on 
Latin American politics. I mean it's over my 
head, 

-= l 
EXCLUSIVE: How Cusa Looks TODAY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

MACUTO, VENEZUELA.—I waited to bring you 
my exclusive eyewitness report on “How Cuba 
Looks Today” until I could clear it with the 
CIA. My country first, I always say. But 
I am now ready to give you a precise, ac- 
curate, unbiased, overall picture of exactly 
how Cuba looks today. 

It’s mostly green, with some patches of 
brown. And it's far longer than it is wide. 

The reason I'm able to bring you this 
precise, accurate, unbiased, overall picture 
is that Cuba lies smack dab between New 
Orleans and Venezuela down here in the 
upper right-hand corner of South America. 
And VIASA, the excellent Venezuelan alr- 
line, saves $132.20 in kerosene for its big 
880 jets if it doesn’t have to spend an extra 
20 minutes detouring around Cuba. i 

“Most days Castro gives us permission to 
fiy over,” says Mr. Joe R. Pardo, a VIASA 
executive, “But some days he says ‘No.’ 
Then we got to go around.” 

While Mr. Pardo said he didn't know why 
Mr. Castro sometimes refused permission, I 
assume it's for aerial safety. I mean there 
are sO many American reconnaissance planes 
fiying over Cuba these days, an airline might 
interfere with the flight patterns. 

Whatever, Mr. Castro was in a good mood 
the day we flew down and thus I'm able to 
bring you another exclusive eyewitness re- 
port—from 30,000 feet—which I'm sure 
you've been waiting for. Because eyewitness 
reports on Cuba are very big in journalistic 
circles these days. And one thing for cer- 
tain: 

I've got the big picture. 

First of all, Cuba, despite numerous ar- 
ticles to the contrary, looks in very good 
condition, generally For example, 
I personally didn't see a single bullet hole 
In it. Although, of course, they may be 
there. 

Now, as to the reports of Russian missiles, 
Iam unable either to confirm or deny. True, 
I didn't actually see any Russian missiles. 
But they may well have been hidden in 
ca ves, or under banana leaves. Although I'm 
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pretty sure I saw a banana plantation, I 
didn’t see any caves. This could be sig- 
nificant. 

However, I can accurately report that the 
whole time I observed the Cuban scene, I 
didn’t see a single breadline. And while 
I can't say the Cuban people look happy and 
full, I can't say they look unhappy and 
skinny either. 

On the other hand, there is obviously a 
desperate shortage of medicines under the 
Castro regime. Not one single aspirin could 
be spotted in the whole island. Not even a 
Dristan tablet. Oh, the suffering that must 
be going on. From colds, sinus trouble, and 
hay fever, if nothing else. 

And now for the crucial question you un- 
doubtedly have been dying to ask, Do the 
Cubans hate Castro?” From my vantage 
point I would have to say, yes and no. 
Yes, many Cuban people hate Mr. Castro. 
And, no, many Cuban people don’t. But 
there is definitely an undercurrent. It lies 
just off the southwestern tip of the island 
and I have an exclusive photograph of it 
to prove it—if it comes out. Just think, 
it'll be the first Cuban undercurrent ever 
photographed. 8 

And now, if you'll excuse me, I have to 
go rush my eyewitness report off to the 
CIA and the press. Oh, I'll be rich. Of 
course, you're probably saying, “Pooh, an 
eyewitness report from 5 miles up isn’t worth 
anything.” 

Nonsense. First of all, that’s 85 miles 
closer than most eyewitness reports on Cuba 
these days. And secondly, I've been study- 
ing the market for eyewitness reports on 
Cuba. And believe me, we'll buy anything. 


Let’s Implement the Monroe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
finding that Americans today are more 
concerned than ever before about the 
administration’s apparent disregard of 
our time-honored Monroe Doctrine. 
They are concerned, in fact they are 
alarmed, at the lily-livered diplomats and 
the pink-fingered politicians who tell us 
our enemy is not our enemy and that 
we must learn to coexist with Commu- 
nist murderers and tyrants. 

I am pleased at the work and positive 
action of the Committee for the Monroe 
Doctrine and the dedicated efforts of 
their chairman, Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer. I am glad to include his appeal 
to this Congress and to the American 
people asking them to protect the honor 
and security of our Nation by implement- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine. 


The article follows: 

AN APPEAL TO THE CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES: PROTECT THE HONOR 
AND SECURITY OF THE NATION BY IMPLE- 
MENTING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(A statement by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
April 7, 1963) 

The Kennedy administration has com- 
mitted the final betrayal of Cuban hopes for 
freedom by its order to block the activities 
of exiled Cuban freedom fighters to liberate 
their nation from communism. By the same 
token, President Kennedy is underwriting 
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continued Soviet control over Cuba with the 
armed might of the United States. Thus, a 
massive and fatal historic contradiction is 
perpetrated by the young men who control 
the executive branch of our Government, a 
contradiction which, if carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, places the security of the 
Nation in immediate jeopardy. 

In spite of Communist promises to with- 
draw Russian troops from Cuba by March 15, 
only 3,000 have so far been withdrawn. SEC- 
retary of State Dean Rusk said on March 12 


“the presence of Soviet forces in this hemi- 


sphere cannot be accepted as a part of the 
normal situation in this hemisphere.” Yet, 
Soviet troops remain in Cuba. 

What does the administration do? Does 
it mobilize the military forces of the United 
States to back up the demand that Soviet 
troops be withdrawn immediately? No. It 
mobilizes the military forces of the United 
States to block the efforts of those Cuban 
patriots who are attempting to wrest their 
homeland from Castro and the Soviet troops. 
The administration has even enlisted the 
help of Great Britain's Navy to keep Cuban 
patriots from attempting to regain their 
homeland. 

It is conceivable that a President of the 
United States might see fit to temporarily 
suspend the Monroe Doctrine for immediate 
strategic reasons. However, for a President 
of the United States to utilize his functions 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
to actively aid in the destruction of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine by utilizing his power to pro- 
tect foreign troops in this hemisphere is in- 
conceivable. And yet it is happening. 

Present U.S. policy in Cuba is doomed to 
defeat. This policy of refusing to aid in the 
overthrow of Communist regimes which, by 
their nature, are declared enemies of the 
United States and of free men everywhere is 
now being applied throughout the world. It 
has sapped the morale and will to fight of 
anti-Communist forces everywhere. It has 
tarnished the honor of the United States and 
turned our brave talk of freedom and libera- 
tion into empty and hypocritical mouthings. 
This policy is based on cowardice and fear 
rather than on the traditional American. 
heritage of supporting freedom throughout 
the world, a heritage which has been paid 
for dearly with the blood of our young men 
in two World Wars and Korea. To dismiss 
the sacrifices of our dead and our maimed 
for life who are still with us, and of those 
young Americans who give their lives today 
in Vietnam and other areas of the world 
under Communist attack, dishonors the en- 
tire Nation. 

In times of historic concern and national 
jeopardy, when the administration has been 
frightened into inactivity the Congress of 
the United States must take appropriate 
action. And if the Congress of the United 
States is unable to function, then the people 
of the United States, exercising their con- 
stitutional prerogatives, must take the lead. 

The Nation is in jeopardy. 

In our own hemisphere, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, strictly and immediately enforced, is 
the only policy which stands between free- 
dom and ultimate Communist takeover of 
all of Latin America, 

The Committee for the Monroe Doctrine 
calls on the Congress of the United States 
to immediately resolve that the Monroe Doc- 
trine continues to be a basic plank of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

Further, we call on the Congress of the 
United States to utilize all of its powers 
to see that the Monroe Doctrine is imple- 
mented and that communism is removed 
from Cuba forthwith. 

We call on the people of the United States 

to inform their representatives in Washing- 
ton of their sentiments on this issue and 
to let their will be known. 

The honor and security of the Nation are 
at stake, 
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Bonneville Now Losing Millions An- 


nually: Wants Larger Area To Lose 
More in 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the fourth of a series of editorials from 
newspapers in southern Idaho that are 
critical of the proposal to extend the 
Bonneville Power Administration power 
marketing area into southern Idaho. 

With Bonneville now losing $15 mil- 
lion annually, it is difficult to understand 
why its socialistic promoters want to 
spend up to $100 million of the taxpay- 
ers’ Money on unjustified transmission 
lines to bring subsidized Federal electric 
power to an area that is now being amply 
served by taxpaying electric utilities at 
reasonable rates well below the national 
average. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Labor, there are 26 areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, all of which 
are located within the Bonneville power 
marketing area. It appears that south- 
ern Idaho would rather do without the 
questionable blessings of the subsidized 
Federal power from Bonneville, so that 
they can continue to receive the taxes 
from the private utilities now serving 
them so well. 

The following editorial from the East- 
ern Idaho Farmer of Idaho, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, uses “The Story of Cascade 
Locks” to express their opinion as to 
why they think Bonneville power is not 
the economic blessing its socialistic pro- 
moters would have them believe. 


As the House of Representatives is 
planning an Easter recess, the balance of 
this series of editorials will be resumed 
after the House returns. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, Sept. 20, 1962] 
THE STORY or CASCADE Locks 

If there's any city, village or community in 
the entire Northwest which should benefit 
from Bonneville power, it's Cascade Locks in 
Oregon. 

Cascade Locks is snuggled up close to the 
Bonneville Dam, first of the Federal power 
generating installations on the Columbia 
River. Cascade Locks has everything. It is 
at tidewater. The Bonneyille Dam provides 
power for its municipal system. It is served 
by railroads on both sides of the Columbia 
River and two trunk highways. It has a 
beautiful setting, mild climate, plenty of 
water, and industrial sites without end. 

Cascade Locks was there when the Bonne- 
ville Dam was built, back in the early days of 
the New Deal. It’s still there. By every yard- 
stick, Cascade Locks should have felt the 
beneficient influence of Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s ministrations: it should be a 
thriving and growing metropolis. 

What's actually happened during those 
years? The answer is simple, even if the 
reasons are obscure. In 1950, Cascade Locks 
had a population of 733 people. The 1960 
census credited Cascade Locks with a popu- 
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lation of 660; a loss in 10 years of about 10 
percent. 

Anyone who thinks that Bonneville power 
is a guarantee of growth, progress, and pros- 
perity im itself should take a close look at 
Cascade Locks. We'll swap Bonneville power 
for human ingenuity and the will to get 
things done every time. 


What Freedom Means-to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 2, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
conducted its Voice of Democracy con- 
test in which State winners told of their 
reasons why they believed in democracy 
and what it means to be an American. 

The winner for the State of Michigan 
was Miss Dianne Miller, of Detroit. Ire- 
cently obtained a copy of her statement, 
and I found her words so moving, so 
aware of our heritage and blessings here 
in this Nation, that I thought it im- 
portant for my colleagues to take note 
of them. 

I think the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
deserve the highest praise for its spon- 
sorship of this contest which awakens in 
a great many young people an awareness 
of what has gone before them to insure 
for their futures the most precious of 
possessions—freedom. 

The article follows: 

WHat FREEDOM MEANS ro ME 


Graves, rows upon rows of graves. And 
then, that unforgettable grave, the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. This is the sight 
seen by all those who visit the Arlington 
Cemetery, near our Nation's Capital. 

In the spring of 1961 our family was vaca- 
tioning in Washington D.C., viewing the 
normal tourist attractions which our Capital 
Offers, the stately White House, the majestic 
Capitol Building, the graceful lines of the 
Washington Monument, and the dignified 
stature of the Lincoln Memorial. -Time 
passed quickly on this vacation until there 
was only one afternoon left before we were 
to return home. A family council was held 
on how to spend these last few hours most 
profitably. The yote after much discussion: 
the Arlington National Cemetery. 

And so it was that I found myself stand- 
ing in reverence in front of this consecrated 
monument, the Tomb of the Unknowns, and 
reading the inscription, “Here rests in hon- 
ored glory an American soldier known but 
to God.“ Herein lay three of our Nation's 
defenders who had died for the cause of 
freedom. 

I found myself wondering what sort of 
people these unknown soldiers were. Were 
they young boys, fresh from school with high 
hopes and strong ideals, with parents, 
younger brothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts, anxiously waiting for their return? 
Were they young fathers, struggling for the 
future of a wife and children, or were they 
middle-aged men, older soldiers, who had 
left families, given up professions to answer 
the call? Were their names Smith, O'Brian, 
Martinez or Kowalski? Were they Cau- 
casian, Negro, Oriential or Indian? As I` 
stood there, I think I knew for the first timé 
what an American is. 

These unknown soldiers represented to me 
all the hundreds of thousands of people, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color, who have 
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been willing to fight for the most. precious 
thing a man can his freedom. These 
Americans gave up all their hopes and dreams 
for the freedom of home and country, and 
more, they gave their lives. Until this mo- 
ment, I had never known how very expen- 
sive this precious possession, freedom, could 
be 


As I stood there, I felt my throat tighten 
and the tears welling within my eyes, and I 
made a silent vow that I would never again 
take for granted all the special privileges I 
have enjoyed by right of having been born 
in America. My ancestors paid for my free- 
dom with their sweat and their blood. Sud- 
denly I was filled with deep pride for my Na- 
tion and her people. I was proud of my 
country, proud of my heritage, proud to be 
an American, 

When I left the cemetery that day, it 
seemed as though the word “freedom,” took 
on a different meaning, or prhaps I had de- 
veloped a new awareness. I knew that 
Americans could and would fight again, if 
necessary, to preserye and insure liberty. 
This awareness has given me an added con- 
fidence in America, I know I can live with- 
out fear of family or friends being unjustly 
punished, I can say what I feel without being 
arrested. I can read what I want and form 
my own opinions. In a few years I shall be 
able to help select the men I think are best 
qualified to represent the people. I shall be 
free to choose the profession which interests 
me and to a great extent, control my destiny. 
In this day of the space age, these are privil- 
eges which are allowed only to an industri- 
ous, hearty, loyal group of people who ap- 
preciate independence and are willing to pay 
any price to keep it. My fervent prayer is 
that my Nation will always consist of the 
same type of people who have fought for 
freedom in our past. And, as Abraham Lin- 
coln so aptly stated, “that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, and that the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


Third Annual Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to take this oppor- 
tunity to call to the attention of other 
Members of the House the final results 
of the third annual questionnaire con- 
ducted in Michigan’s Eighth Congres- 
sional District. I only regret that I am 
unable to also list the many additional 
notes and comments by many of the 
6,000 persons who participated in the 
voting. These additional notes were 
most interesting and poignant. Exactly 
5,794 replies were tabulated by Data 
Processing Services, an increase of over 
500 from last year’s return. The ques- 
tionnaire was published in 18 weekly 
newspapers and in the 4 dailies that 
cover the Eighth District. In addition, 
it was mailed to approximately 30,000 
persons in my district. I am still re- 
ceiving returns today. I am most grate- 
ful for the wonderful cooperation of all 
news media in publicizing the question- 
naire, and for the interest in their Gov- 

ernment shown by the citizens who took 
time to make their views known. 

The questionnaire results are as 
follows: 
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1. Do you favor placing medicare for the 
aged under social security and raising social 
security taxes in a sufficient amount to cover 
cost? 


Occupation No No Total 
answer 
Hourly employee: 

Number 456 R 775 
Fersent . 58,8 1.0 100.0 
724 12 986 
73.4 12 100.0 
660 18 791 
83. 4 23 100.0 
501 12 618 
81.1 1.9 100. 0 
606 14 759 
. 79. 8 1. 8 100. 0 

— leet, 438 17 
pa 79.1 3.1 100.0 
PEL ee, 483 29 775 
62.3 37 100.0 
148 1 203 
72.9 5 100.0 
3 223 6 333 
67.0 1.8 100.0 
SS 117 5, 704 
2 20 100.0 


2. Do you favor a tax cut aimed at stimu- 
lating the economy even though it results 
in our going deeper in debt? 


Hony employees: 
umber. 


— — 2 775 

3 3.5 100.0 

19 956 

1.9 100.0 

664 23 79L 

83.9 29 100.0 

510 23 618 

82.5 3.7 100.0 

647 13 750 

85.2 1,7 100.0 

461 19 554 

83,2 3.4 100.0 

641 2⁴ 778 

82.7 8.1 100.0 

158 4 203 

erden 77. 8 20 100.0 

W e s 333 

Percent 24 100.0 
Total: 

on 100 5.704 

28 100.0 


3. Do you favor formation of a 
Peace Corps to work on lpcal community 
problems? 


Occupation 
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4. Do you favor Federal grants to subsidize 
city buslines in financial need? 
Occupation Yes | No No Total 

answer 

609 38 775 

78.6 49 100. 0 

$42 51 986 

85.4 6.2 100.0 

706 27 791 

89,3 3.4 100.0 

517 36 618 

83. 7 5.8 100.0 

647 51 7 

85. 2 6.7 100.0 

409 64 554 

78.8 11.0 100.0 

560 62 775 

723] 80] 100.0 

164 “4 203 

80.8 6.9 100, 0 
267 16 
80.2 4.8 


aid? 


Occupation 


Hourly employee: 
Number 


6. Do you favor administration’s general 
handling of the Cuban situation? 


Occupation Yes No No Total 
ans 
Hourly employeo: 
Number 342 361 72 775 
44.1 46.6 9.3 100.0 
592 95 986 
30.3 60.0 9.6 100.0 
183 528 80 791 
23.1 66.8 10.1 100.0 
Professional 
Number —— 104 397 57 618 
Percent 26. 5 64.2 9.2 100. 0 
Parmer: 
380 106 759 
50.1 14.0 100.0 
328 77 
59,2 13.9 100.0 
437 109 775 
56.4 14.1 100.0 
122 17 203 
60.1 8.4 100.0 
175 53 333 
52.6 15.9 100.0 
3,320 666 5, 794 
57.3 11.5 100.0 


7. Do you favor new Federal legislation 
to deal with strikes affecting our national 
welfare? 


8 
= 


3 de i 


pa 
0 


p 
o8 


22 
an 


p 
3 


— 


Percent 


Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11,1963 ` 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
paper article by a free lance writer in my 
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congressional district depicts his con- 
ception of the benefits to conservation 
in public lands of provisions of the 
Youth Conservation Corps. Particularly, 
the author, George Childs, of Devils El- 
bow, Mo., points out an extra product 
which he submits will be reaped from 
the proposed Youth Conservation Corps 
establishment; namely, the improvement 
and expansion in Missouri of recreational 
opportunities which are becoming in- 
creasingly in demand with our increas- 
ing population. 

The following article appeared in the 
EN Gateway Guide on February 19, 
1963: — 


Dam CONSTRUCTION WOULD ALLEVIATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By George Childs) 

In this age of rapid changes, that which 
is new today becomes almost commonplace 
tomorrow. One of the marvels of our time 
is the computing machine, which, combined 
with new methods of gathering data and 
Statistics, it makes possible to project pres- 
ent day trends to any designated future date, 
and by so doing forecast what a given situa- 
tion will be at that time. 

Because of this it is possible to closely 
forecast population figures 5, 10, or 20 
years hence. Likewise it is possible to 
show the growth of. unemployment. These 
projections indicate unemployment is to in- 
crease rapidly in this decade of 1960 to 1970. 

The February 18 issue of US. News & 
World Report, which has gained a nation- 
wide reputation in this field of forecast- 
ing and projection, states that at present 11 
out of each 100 of our young men are un- 
employed and unable to secure work. They 
estimate this unemployed work group will 
increase to more than 6 million in this dec- 
ade. Even under stimulated economy it 
would be next to impossible to absorb such 
a number in industry. 

This will occur between now and 1970, 
not at some distant future date; it is ex- 
pected to become critical by 1965. 

Our President has before Congress a make- 
work plan to alleviate this unemployment 
situation until a permanent solution is 
found. Under his plan, these young men 
would be employed in improving our national 
resources. If this is strictly adhered to, it 
could be well worthwhile, as in addition to 
relief in unemployment it would tend to re- 
duce the serious problem of crime so preva- 
lent in this age group, much of which 
springs from enforced idleness. This pro- 
posal deserves the support of our legislators. 

There are many places in our country 
where such work can be carried on with 
complete economic soundness. Such places 
as our national parks and forests, along in- 
land waterways and lakes, access roads, Im- 
pounding of water by building dams to form 
additional lakes, all have need of mainte- 
nance work, that adds to their usefulness 
and attracts tourists. ei 

As an illustration, consider the many 
thousands of man hours required to clear 
the land that will be flooded by the so-called 
Arlington-Richland dams; this is a type of 
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multiplied sufficiently could furnish gainful 
and healthful employment to all idle youths. 

True, this type of work would not be per- 
manent in its entirety, although many jobs 
of a lasting nature would result. Its real 
value lies in the relief it provides during the 
interim of finding a solution to the problem 
of employment of a group, 18 to 25 years of 
age, where most of the trouble rests. The 
irony of unemployment in this group being 
we lose the value of these young and vigorous 
men who are best able to work effectively. 

Many informed people think the only sure 
remedy to this problem lies in a shorter work 
week making work available to more people 
by dividing of labor. This requires time for 
careful study and planning, as well as time 
to bring it about, for in the correct solution 
of this problem rests our future welfare. 

If shorter working hours or fewer working 
days per week or month evolve as the best 
way to solve this problem, workers will have 
more leisure time and will seek places for 
recreation and enjoyment for themselves and 
families. 

In forming large bodies by impoundment 
of our rivers we not only gaim the usual bene- 
fits that accrue from such improvement but 
at this time it will serve the dual purpose of 
furnishing employment and also provide 
recreational opportunities that will be in 
demand. 

There is an ever-increasing interest in 
water sports, and a remarkable building up 
of this area will follow the creation of the 
large lakes formed by building the Arlington- 
Richland dams. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the increase in values such an improve- 
ment will bring, together with a much needed 
type of training it provides and the recrea- 
tional opportunities so badly needed at Fort 
Leonard Wood. 

This development has been talked of long 
enough. It is 25 years since this construction 
was authorized by Congress. It is time we 
gave heed to our needs at home and devote 
more effort to the welfare of our own people. 

To tinate further will bring us face 
to face with a most serious condition in our 
labor situation not in the far distant future. 
It will be upon us within the next 2 or 3 
years. The time for action is now. 


Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1963 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5517) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the availability of nuclear weapons 
to an enemy power interposes a continu- 
ing threat to our national security. 
There has already been a Cuban crisis. 
There will be other Cubas. The pro- 
liferation of nuclear’ weapons imposes 
an increase in this threat. One of the 
keystones of an effective defense system 
on our homefront is the development of 
a system of shelters equipped and stocked 
to protect our people from the fallout 
effects of a nuclear attack. Since Au- 
gust 1961 this has been an important 
part of our defense thinking. The first 
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and most important step in this pro- 
gram has been to take an inventory of 
existing. radiation shielding throughout 
our Nation so that we will know what 
we now have and what we should pro- 
vide for. 

The national fallout shelter survey was 
initiated in December 1961. Stocking of 
identified shelter spaces meeting mini- 
mum Federal criteria for fallout pro- 
tection is now going on. 

Some concept of the magnitude of the 
program is gained when we consider that 
it involved the work of over 10,000 em- 
ployees of private architect and en- 
gineering firms, the efforts of 5,000 
county and municipal governments, the 
cooperation of over 100,000 building 
owners, the services of over 2,600 manu- 
facturers and shippers, and the use of 
81 Federal warehouses for the stocking 
of shelter supplies. The survey reached 
into every town and hamlet. As origi- 
nally projected the expected gross yield 
of the survey was 50 million shelter 
spaces; however, the survey identified 
shelter space for 104 million Ameri- 
cans—more than double the amount of 
space which was anticipated. It is esti- 
mated about 70 percent of these can be 
brought into use as working shelter 
systems. 

Ninety-three million dollars was orig- 
inally allocated for the purposes of this 
survey. Through the adoption of sound 
and modern business procedures and en- 
gineering techniques the actual cost of 
the survey was reduced to less than $68 
million. The balance of the money orig- 
inally provided for survey work was ap- 
plied to the procurement, warehousing, 
and transportation of shelter stocks and 
provisions for approximately 47 million 
of these spaces. 

The total cost of the program has been 
estimated at $238 million, of which the 
$68 million is the cost of survey and 
marking the shelters and $170 million, 
the cost of provisioning them. One 
hundred and seventy-six million dollars, 
or approximately 75 percent of the total 
cost of the program has been met out 
of fiscal year 1962 and fiscal year 1963 
appropriations. The supplemental re- 
quest for $61.9 million, which we are 
considering today, is to complete the 
initial effort and to maintain the data 
on a current basis. 

Another purpose for which these funds 
are needed is to complete the marking 
of identified shelter space. A final pur- 
pose is to provision shelter space for 
an additional 23 million people at a cost 
of approximately $58.9 million. Current 
and previous year appropriations have 
provided provisioning needs for 47 mil- 
lion shelter spaces. 

These funds are urgently needed now. 
If they are not forthcoming the con- 
tinuity and efficiency of survey opera- 
tions would be seriously impaired. Both 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks which have the re- 
sponsibility for supervising the survey 
contracts with private architect and en- 
gineering firms conducting the survey 
must know now if operations are to con- 
tinue in order to plan for keeping their 
trained professional personnel for this 
purpose. Current producers and sup- 
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pliers of shelter stocks must be able to 
continue production and if production 
lines are shut down because of the un- 
availability of funds, additional Govern- 
ment costs to resume production would 
be incurred which could otherwise be 
used to stock additional shelter spaces. 
If no supplemental funds are made avail- 
able at this time, the joint effort of the 
Federal Government and hard-won vol- 
unteer local government and private 
building owner participation in this pro- 
gram would be brought to a premature 
and confusing halt. Public support 
would be undermined by our_procrasti- 
nation and indecision and the hard-won 
local participation in this joint under- 
taking would be seriously crippled. ‘The 
net results would be the unavailability 
for use of many potential shelter spaces, 
creating shelter voids in areas where 
none need exist and resulting in an un- 
necessary risk which seems inexcusable 
to the public in any new national crisis. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind 
you that this vital program has been 
conducted by responsible people. This 
is evidenced by their performances in the 
past 18 months. When one considers 
that the allocated $93 million easily 
could have been spent to accomplish only 
one-half of what has been accomplished, 
and that their competent management 
of the program has saved the Govern- 
ment $25 million which has been used 
for other purposes for which 988 
tions would have been necessary, I think 
they should be accorded some recogni- 
tion for their spending of these public 
tax dollars in a prũdent manner. 

I regret terribly the action of the 
House deleting $3 million from the 
budget request of Civil Defense budgeted 
for a fallout shelter survey program. 

It is my hope that when the Senate 
considers this legislation that it will re- 
store, in full, all of the funds which we 
have deleted for this very necessary pro- 
gram. And I hope when this appropri- 
ation bill goes to Conference Committee, 
this House will reconsider its action and 
will agree to a restoration of the deleted 
funds. It would be a small sum to pay 
as a premium for low-cost insurance 
providing for the safety of the American 
people. 


A Tower of Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
March 17, 1963, the State of Kansas lost 
an outstanding public servant in the 
death of State Senator August W. Lau- 
terbach, Colby, Kans. Senator Lauter- 
bach was a tireless worker, a devoted 
public servant, an aggressive banker and 
businessman, and a devoted father to his 
son, August, Jr., and his two daughters, 
Martha and Mary. 

Here was a true conservative who 
looked beyond the moment in pondering 
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the fate of legislative measures coming 
before the Kansas Senate ways and 
means committee, of which he was chair- 
man. His death is a loss to the entire 
State and, more particularly, northwest 
Kansas. Those who have known and 
worked with their friend, “Gus,” will do 
honor to his memory if they live and 
abide by his basic concepts of govern- 
ment, business, and the living of a full 
life. 

I am inserting herewith editorials 
which appeared in some of the Kansas 
papers so that all interested persons may 
know of the impact one man may have 
in his State if he is honest, sincere, dedi- 
cated, and, above all, willing to stand up 
and fight. 

[From the Hays Daily News, Mar. 18, 1963] 
A Loss TO KANSAS 


The people of Kansas lost a true cham- 

pion in the death of Senator August Lau- 
terbach of Colby last night in the Topeka 
Hotel where he was living during the present 
session of the legislature. August was one 
of those rare individuals who in his political 
lfe put commonsense above personal en- 
hancement, called his shots regardless of 
party wishes, and to the best of his ability 
tried to bring rhyme and reason into the 
matter of State finances. 
. His views were most certainly not always 
the popular ones, but nevertheless good 
judgment and sound reasoning were con- 
sistently in his corner. 

He was called by his colleagues the “fiscal 
conscience of the State.” 

As chairman of the Senate Ways and 
Means Committee he used every weapon at 
his command to hold spending in line to 
lessen the need for future tax hardship on 
the people of the State. Though the battle 
must have seemed futile and surely frus- 
trating, at no time did he give an inch once 
he had reached a conclusion, 

Lauterbach fought gallantly and in good 
conscience to deny the entrance of Wichita 
University into the State supported school 
system, both in the last and this session 
of the legislature. We dare say it was a 
great disappointment when the majority of 
his fellow senators succumbed to political 
pressures and voted affirmatively to place the 
school on the State tax rolls. 

Like all in public life who carry the ball 
for sane and sensible fiscal policies he met 
rebuffs, but none can say he didn't “give to 
the last ounce” regardless of the odds. 

When he knew he was right, he was an 
immovable Rock of Gibraltar. 


We'll miss August Lauterbach, and so will 


[From The Topeka Daily Capital, Mar. 19, 
1963] 


Kansas Loses VALUED Son 


The death of State Senator August W. 
Lauterbach, of Colby, takes from the legisla- 
ture one of its most competent members. 

Gus Lauterbach kept a sharp eye on 
State fiscal affairs. As chairman of the 
senate ways and means committee, he was a 
man with deep belief in fiscal integrity and 
his fellow lawmakers were well aware of 
it. If there was a piece of important finan- 
cial legislation to be considered, those ad- 
vocating it would first ask themselves, 
“What's Gus Lauterbach going to think 
about this?” 

Senator Lauterbach's ability in finance 
stemmed from his successful operation of 
his Colby bank, an institution which he 
modernized well before other older and lar- 
ger institutions changed their fixtures and 
decorative schemes. His fellow bankers 
FCC BOTEI DIN ao pepsattpe 

Kansas Bankers Association and he was a 
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welcome addition to the board of the Eisen- 
hower Foundation at Abilene. He was also 
a trustee of the Midwest Research Institute 
in Kansas City and had received the Silver 
Beaver Boy Scout Award given to adults for 
serving the Scouting program. 

Children found a friend in the outgoing 
personality of the Colby senator. He was 
a director in the Kansas Children's Service 
League in Topeka and never said No“ to 
any request to help the Scouting program. 

But Gus Lauterbach looked beyond the 
early years of children and tried to do every- 
thing in his power to focus attention on 
their higher education as they grew to col- 
lege age. He would say that if Kansas was 
going to spend more money, it ought to go 
for education. “A boy’s opportunity these 
days lies in education. He can't go back to 
the farm,” Senator Lauterbach observed. 

A self-styled conservative and proud to 
be one, Senator Lauterbach made friends of 
those who did not agree with him politically, 
He had a great sense of humor, as evidenced 
by his humorous acceptance speech as the 
new president of the Kansas Day Club last 
January, and he was a man easy to know. 

A widower, Senator Lauterbach was close 
to his son and two daughters. The younger 
daughter attends his own alma mater, the 
University of Kansas. 

Many competent and dedicated men have 
come to the legislature and Senator Lauter- 
bach stood in the front rank of this group. 
Men like him are not easily replaced. 


[From the Salina Journal, Mar. 20, 1963] 
OF THE KANSAS IMAGE 


In many ways August W. Lauterbach was 
the epitome of the Kansas we would like this 
State to be. He was not a typical Kansan; 
he was so much more. 

He died at Topeka Sunday because he 
worked too hard for his State and worried 
too much about its course. 

Tt is impossible to catalog all his interests. 
As president of the Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank at Colby, itself a showplace, he 
was a leader in the economic development 
of northwest Kansas. 

He spent costly hours of his time working 
for the Boy Scouts, the Eisenhower Founda- 
tion, a long list of civic endeavors. 

He was devoted far more than the 
alumnus to his alma mater, the University of 
Kansas. 

And he spent himself in the State senate 
where he was the chairman of the powerful 
ways and means committee. 

If he was in politics it was to serve and 
because he understood what is necessary for 
government by the people. He was precisely 
the kind of citizen-leader the founders of 
this Republic, whether a Jefferson or a Madi- 
son, had in mind, 

He was a genuine conservative, eager to 
spend for education which he valued highly, 
eager to preserve and encourage the advance- 
ment of Kansas, but also eager to keep the 
bills paid and the bookkeeping honest. Be- 
cause he spoke his mind about such matters, 
he was not particularly popular at the state- 

respected. 


- house, but 


Of course he was human, with foibles and 
frailties, those of a man of high tension, of 
a man too discerning to be happy with fools. 
Yet he was charming, a wit, soundly edu- 
cated, traveled, cultured, an entertaining 
companion. 

Such was August Lauterbach and as I 
said, the kind of Kansan we fondly hope 
exemplifies the Kansas image. Only Gus was 
real. 


[From the Oberlin (Kans.) Herald, Mar. 21, 
1963] 
A REAL Loss TO Kansas 
In the death of Senator August W, Lauter- 
bach, Colby, Kans., and Kansans suffered 
the loss of one of their finest citizens. His 
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influence for good, sound State government, 
as chairman of the.senate ways and means 
committee, was a recognized asset to the 
people of Kansas. 

It is quite probable that the sudden and 
unexpected death of Senator Lauterbach was 
expedited by his dedicated public service. 
As chairman of the powerful ways and means 
(finance) committee of the State senate, his 
efforts to maintain sound economy, with 
progressive methods, were unceasing, yet 
frustrating. He opposed with great deter- 
mination any effort to lead the State into 
deficit financing, and insisted that any new 
or expanded program in Kansas should be 
scrutinized with care, and when initiated, 
revenue should be provided therefor. 

That is the manner in which he always 
operated his own business, and he believed 
that any branch of government should be 
conducted on the same basis. 

His influence for good was not restricted 
to the Kansas Legislature. He had been offi- 
cially associated with and was a stanch sup- 
porter of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Kansas Bankers Association, the Presbyterian 
Church and many other organizations hav- 
ing to do with the molding of lives of Kansas 
citizens, 

“Gus” might well have extended his tenure 
with us had he been less interested in the 
welfare of Kansas and Kansas people, and 
retired from some of his strenuous duties 
after suffering a coronary attack in 1961, 
But that would have been a retreat from the 
active and useful life to which he was accus- 
tomed, a cessation of the inherent impulse 
to help others, and to make Kansas a better 
State in which to live and promulgate good 
citizenship. To him that would have been 
too much of a sacrifice. 

Yes, the passing of Gus“ Lauterbach is 
a real loss to Kansas. ‘ 


Anbody for Joming McNamara’s Band? 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the heavy burdens that comes with pub- 
lic service is the severe and unrelentless 
criticism which a person must be pre- 
pared to take when a call is accepted to 
serve our country in any official capacity. 

The bigger the job—the bigger the 
blasts which regularly find their way into 
the Nation’s headlines. When Robert 
McNamara responded to President Ken- 
nedy’s request that he serve as Secretary 
of Defense, I am sure he knew full well 
the challenge he was undertaking. 

And if he did not, the past few weeks 
of close scrutiny—both of a personal and 
public nature—he has undergone would 
remove any doubt that his job is and 
will continue to be one of the most dif- 
ficult in Washington. 

Just as his firmness in administering 
the Department has won for him many 
tongue lashings, it has also rallied many 
people in this country to his side who 
do not hesitate to predict that when a 
final assessment of his work is made at 
a future date he will be regarded as 
one of the most effective Secretaries of 
Defense ever to serve the United States. 
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I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. Drury Brown, the publisher 
and editor of the Blackfoot News, Black- 
foot, Idaho, who is not hesitant to de- 
clare himself a member of MeNamara's 
band.” 

The editorial follows: 

ANYBODY FOR JOINING MCNaMARaA’s Binp? 


Quite a man is this Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. : 

A Methodist Irishman in the Cabinet of a 
Catholic Irishman who is President of the 
United States, he has through sheer ability 
and performance come to be recognized as the 
strong man of the Cabinet. His colleagues 
admire his brains and his toughness; the fact 
that he has behaved in a nonpartisan manner 
(he is a registered Republican); and that as 
president of the Ford Motor Co. he had proved 
his business ability. Furthermore he has 
shown that he is willing in the course of his 
duty to make tough decisions and then stick 
with them and defend them against the 
hottest attack that can be brought to bear on 
him. 

So. impressive has been his record that up 
until a few weeks ago some influential mem- 
bers of the Republican Party had put their 
mark of approval on him as the candidate to 
lead the GOP out of the wilderness in 1968. 
(This makes sense in view of the tendency of 
the GOP to pin its hopes for national victory 
to a hero rather than to issues). 

Secretary McNamara at the present time is 
as deeply in hot water as it is possible for a 
man to be. Somehow we are sure he will 
swim out of it. 

He has challenged and is boldly taking on 
the top Pentagon brass; a group of furious 
Senators and Congressmen; and powerful in- 
fluences in the world of big business in which 
he was once an important figure. 

When the people of the United States 
understand what the issues are, we can be 
sure they will support him. 

The dispute centers around the design of a 
revolutionary airplane for the military serv- 
ices of the United States. The TFX (tactical 
fighter experimental) supersonic aircraft 
exists so far only in blueprints and wind 


tunnel models, but it will have the ability to 


jackknife its wings; take off and alight at 
slow speeds, but fly with twice the speed of 
sound, 

In approaching this plane Secretary 
McNamara was determined to get one that 
could be used by both the Air Force and 
Navy, which if successful would save the U.S. 
taxpayers billions of dollars. This stirred up 
the first hornet's nest, for rival services were 
preparing to build rival tactical fighters. 

He told them to build a common type 
plane. They said they couldn't do it. Mc- 
Namara in effect said do it anyhow. Grum- 
bling, the services took plans to various 
builders for creation of models. 

When all were shaken down with only two 
remaining, the antagonists were Convair of 
General Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Boeing of Seattle. 

Secretary McNamara together with his 
civilian leaders in the Pentagon, the Deputy 
Secretaries of Defense, the Navy and the Air 
Force, selected the design of General Dy- 
namics. In doing so he admitted the Boeing 
cost estimates were perhaps as much as $400 
million below the successful bidders, 

With a $6 billion contract at stake all hell 
broke loose, 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Washing- 
ton, immediately demanded an investigation 
to see if Seattle were being discriminated 
against. High Air Force officers backed the 
Boeing model. Reserve Air Force Officer 
Barry Gotowater denounced the “Pentagon 
civilians.” 


Perhaps Secretary McNamara was to blame 
for not having anticipated the size of the 
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storm. But once aroused he went on the 
counterattack. 

Sure, he said, the Boeing bid was lower, 
but Boeing simply didn’t meet the require- 
ments of the bid. What they proposed were 
two separate models, one for the Air Force, 
one for the Navy. That was the central and 
crucial fact, 

Sure, he had knocked heads together in 
the Pentagon, but he considered that was 
part of his job. 

When Deputy Secretary of Defense Gil- 
patric was bold enough to suggest while in 
the lion's den of Senator JOHN McCLELLAN’s 
Permanent Investigation Subcommittee that 
the uproar was brought about by Senators 
who hated to lose a plum for their State, the 
din was terrific. 

Of course Gilpatrick was right, but you 
don't tell Senators things like that. The 
fiction must be maintained that they are 
statesmen who neyer stoop to grabbing a 
contract for a client in their State. Sen- 
atorial dignity must be preserved, But Sec- 
retary McNamara backed his ciyillan lieu- 
tenant. 

And all the while that other Irishman in 
the White House was grinning and backing 
his Secretary of Defense to the hilt. 

Quite a man, this McNamara. When the 
common citizen and taxpayer of the United 
States comes to understand the sort of de- 
fender they have in the Defense Department 
a lot of them will be wanting to join Mc- 
Namara's band. 


More Comments by Arthur Hoppe of the 
San Francisco Chronicle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I find 
that I cannot take off for some several 
days as Congress begins its Easter recess 
without adding a few more comments by 
Arthur Hoppe, San Francisco Chronicle, 
for the attention of the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

His articles for March 26, 27, 29, and 
31 follow: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Mar. 26, 1963] 
A FAREWELL To Cows 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

We drove up to a lake in the mountains. 
With us in the big, new car were a grand- 
mother and a little girl. We made it in 
3 hours and 47 minutes, the speedometer 
quivering near 70 at we swished through the 
fat, spring-green foothills in upholstered 
comfort. 

The grandmother, a slender, gentlewoman, 
told the little girl how she used to come 
to the lake each summer in a horse and 
jouncing wagon a half century ago. And 
how the ruts were hub deep and how the 
journey took 2 days. We all shook our 
heads in sympathy. “Two days,” said the 
little girl. 

And the grandmother told her how they 
used to camp all summer by the lake, sleep- 
ing on the ground. No plumbing nor re- 
frigeration, a cow supplying their milk. 
“Really?” said the little girl, “Right from a 
cow?” 

And the grandmother tried to point out 
the cows grazing on the fat spring-green hills 
as we passed. But it was hard because the 
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car was going so fast. “I can't tell cows 
from horses,” said the little girl, frowning. 
And then she pointed at the chromium 
heater controls, “Push the button, please,” 
she said, “I'm cold.” 

As the warmth flowed obediently through 
the car I got to thinking what a scientist 
said the other day about cows. He called 
them “inefficient machines for the produc- 
tion of meat and milk“ And he said soon 
we would be able to produce more efficient 
meat and milk with pushbuttons. 

I suppose it’s inevitable. For we live in 
a time of choice: Cows or pushbuttons. And 
we have chosen. Yet I'll miss the cows and 
the fat, spring-green hills they graze on. 
And in thinking of this I grew sorry for the 
little girl, having to live in a world without 
cows. A sterile, artificial, cowless world. 

And yet, I also felt sorry for the grand- 
mother. Two. days to reach the mountain 
lake. No plumbing nor refrigeration. How 
much easier our machines make our lives, I 
thought. And then I realized the little girl, 
when she grew up in her superbly efficient 
world, would inevitably feel sorry for me. 
Just as her children’s children would some 
day feel sorry for her. 

For we all, I think, feel sympathy for those 
who haven't the machines we have. We feel 
sorry today for the backward peon and the 
primitive peasant. And we do our best to 
bring them plumbing and refrigeration and 
big, new cars. 

I suppose we must try to give them more 
machines, if only for the sake of our own 
guilt. Yet I'm not sure it’s very important. 
For even if we succeed, the little girl and 
her children's children will feel sorry for 
their primitiveness. And for ours. 

The big, new car reached the mountain 
lake. It was the same as it had been for 
eons. Blue water, green pines, grey granite. 
And we stood for a moment, quietly looking 
at it, the grandmother, the little girl and I. 
The past, the present and the future. All 
glad to be alive. All equally glad to be alive. 

And that, I thought, is perhaps the heart 
of the matter. For though we strive to bring 
all mankind into a pushbutton future, I 
doubt its citizens will be any more glad to 
be alive than are we. Nor any less. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Mar. 27, 1963] 
Tue FATHER OF Our CONSPIRACY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Ah, tis spring. The sap is flowing in 
what orators call "The Sturdy Tree of Our 
Democracy.” Mr. Robert Welch, taproot of 
the Birch Society, has blossomed forth with 
a revised edition of his great historical work, 
“The Politician.” All because of democracy 
and fair play. 

In the first edition, as you may recall, 
Mr. Welch said Mr. Eisenhower was “a dedi- 
cated, conscious agent of the Communist 
conspiracy.” But in the revised edition he 
strikes this passage out. 

Actually, he admits manfully, this dog- 
matic conclusion was perhaps a trifle un- 
fair. And he now wishes democratically 
to leave the reader “entirely free to draw 
his own conclusions.” Between one of two 
dogmatic conclusions: Mr. Eisenhower is 
(a) “a Communist.” Or (b) “a mere 
stooge” of the Communists. Probably his 
brother. And what could be fairer than 
that? 

Which is all very odd because I’ve just 
been hard at work revising my own great 
historical work: “George Washington— 
Dedicated, Conscious Tool of George III.” 

As collectors will remember, I proved be- 
yond any doubt in the first edition that 
Washington was dedicated. I also docu- 
mented conclusively (from papers in the 
Bettman Archives) that he was conscious. 
And who, on revie the indisputable 
evidence, could question the lifelong card- 
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carrying membership of this native-born 
alien in the Mount Vernon Hunt Club, a well- 
known secret Tory cell? 

Let's,“ as I put it so well, “look at the 
record. Who owns Bermuda today? And 
Jamaica? Not to mention vast Canada 
which is less than 90 miles from our shores, 
Indeed, irrefutable statistics show that dur- 
ing this supposed patriot's administration, 
no less than 3.8 million square miles of 
sacred North American soil fell forever into 
the clutches of the George III octopus 
empire, 

“Who, let us ask ourselves squarely, has 
been named repeatedly by witnesses as a 
long-time associate of Benedict Arnold? 
Who, by actual example, advocated sabotag- 
ing our great American cherry-growing in- 
dustry? And who initiated the practice of 
throwing American money across the water? 
A practice which has cost $98 billion in the 
past 15 years alone. 

“There can be only one conclusion: 
Washington got his orders direct from Buck- 
ingham Palace. Let him deny it. If he 
dares.” 

And though Mr. Washington has never 
denied my charge, I wish, in a spirit of 

and fair play, to strike that last 
. And substitute: 

“Or was the mastermind behind him the 
sinister, shadowy figure of his brother, Milton 
Washington. A very shadowy figure, indeed. 
Or perhaps even that of his famous cousin, 
Irving. Better known in the glossaries as 
Irving (Comma) Washington. A known 
Hannoverilan. Every reader is entirely free to 
draw any conclusion he wants. Any of these 
three. Because that's the American way.“ 

Well, it just shows that Mr. Welch and I 
basically believe in freedom of choice. 
Which is the heart of democracy. It’s just 
that the choices Mr, Welch offers are a bit 
limited. 

Even so, despite what most everybody says, 
I'm honestly glad Mr, Welch and his Birch 
Society are still flourishing. Because democ- 
racy really is kind of like a tree—roots, 
branches and ever-renewing blossoms. But 
how healthy is the tree of democracy, I ask 
you in all seriousness, unless it can produce 
a few nuts? 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar, 29, 
1963] 
Nix KHRUSHCHEV, New Sexpor? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Mr. Khrushchey's been awfully busy lately 
building his image. Telling Soviet folks to 
eat post toasties and popcorn. And advis- 
ing the rural voters in fatherly fashion to 
knock off piling manure in little piles. Be- 
cause, he says, it lasts longer in one big 
pile. And that’s real image building. 

But is he taking the proper tack? After 
all, Communist apologists to the contrary, 
Russia is at least 20 years behind us. In 
public relations. 

So as a goodwill gesture, I asked my 
friend Mr. Harry V. Plate, the noted image 
building technologist, to draw up a more 
wideawake American-type PR program for 
Mr. Khrushchev. And after 2 months analy- 
sis, Mr. Plate finally dropped by with his re- 


port. 

“First of all,” says Mr. Plate; “Khrushchey’s 
got to make a U.S. tour.” In order to pro- 
mote world peace? No,“ says Mr. Plate, 
“In order to punch Frank Sinatra in the 
nose.” 

Punch Mr, Sinatra? “Right,” says Mr. 
Plate. “It’s banner lines for 3 days. Nikita 
says Frankie insulted Mrs. K. Frankie denies 
it. Mrs. K. says she'll stand by husband. 
Forever. And then, of course, Nikita’s got 
to divorce Mrs. K.” 

He's got to? He's got to,” says Mr. Plate, 
“once the reports get out linking him with 
Liz Taylor. Besides, Mrs. K.'s no asset, be- 
lieve me. Does she collect old furniture? 
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No. Does she chase foxes? Not so's you'd 
notice, Can she water ski? Unlikely. And 
as for promoting The Mrs. K. Lock,“ I'd as 
lief try to promote National Abortionist 
Week.“ 

Does Mr. Khrushchey remarry? “Several 
times. Zsa-Zsa says he’s cuddly. Sophia 
says he's got naked eyes. And Brigitte de- 
clares she'd love to run her fingers through 
his hair if he had any. Overnight, he’s a 
new sex symbol. Footprints in Grauman's 
concrete. Maybe even we get him insulted 
by Toots Shor.” 

And he joins organizations? “Hundreds,” 
says Mr. Plate. “The do-good ones: Boy 
Scout Council, PTA, Anti-Litter Campaign.” 
And the Big Brothers? “You out of your 
mind?” says Mr, Plate, 

But what about his politics. Won't that 
be sticky? “Not a whit,” says Mr. Plate. 
“He comes on strong against unemployment 
and steel executives. And in favor of peace 
and solving the farm problem, And then he 
announces crawling 75 miles on your stom- 
ach is good for you.” 

Great, If it weren't for his lack of re- 
ligion. “Oh,” says Mr. Plate, “we reveal he 
is secretly a Southern Baptist.” 

But can a Southern Baptist occupy the 
Kremlin? “The Kremlin,” says Mr. Plate. 
“With a socko PR program like this, we'll 
put him in the White House.” 

Well, I don't know. I realize that in this 
field we Americans have reached a pinnacle. 
But maybe Mr. Khrushchey might just as 
well go on talking about how best to pile 
manure. I'm not sure it matters either way. 

Because, say what you will, no matter how 
high you pile it, it’s still public relations. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 31, 
1963] 
Respect LIFE or WE'LL KILL You 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

One of the most burning moral issues of 
our time is capital punishment. And after 
carefully weighing the arguments on both 
sides, I'd like to say a few words about the 
death penalty: It isn't enough. 

The purpose of the death penalty, every- 
body agrees, is to show killers that killing 
people is bad. Which we do by killing them. 
And that sure shows them. But is this ex- 
ample effective on potential killers? Not 
very. Because no matter how many people 
we kill to show people that killing people is 
bad, people still go on killing people. 

Obviously then, the death penalty alone 
isn't a strong enough deterrent. And after 
much thought, I have formed the Bring 
Back the Rack Committee, a do-good organi- 
zation. 

Our platform calls for abolishing the in- 
effective gas chamber and installing up-to- 
date medieval racks in every death cell. 
Along with lashes, flails, thumb screws, and 
iron maidens. With proper know-how, an 
execution might well last several weeks. 

Equally. important, of course, is to reverse 
our present incomprehensible policy pro- 
hibiting photographs of the execution itself. 
What good is a deterrent like killing people 
if the public doesn’t know exactly how we 
do it? That's the whole purpose of capital 
punishment. à 

So our committee is suggesting that once 
the new devices are installed, a daily report 
on the progress of each execution be made 
to the public via television. Perhaps we 
might look in each evening after the Popeye 
show. In order to reach potential killers in 
the most impressionable age group, radio 
listeners, of course, would have to be satis- 
fied with merely the condemned man’s 
screams, 

There can be no question that all this 
would deter far more killers than the quick, 
painless gas chamber. And we of the com- 
mittee foresee vast potentials in deterring 
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other evils. If killing is bad, so is stealing. 
And so, unarguably, is double parking. Sev- 
eral well-televised executions by the 
Chinese water torture method for Jaywalkers, 
for example, and our crime rate would un- 
questionably drop overnight. Not to men- 
tion our traffic problems. 

The only possible opposition will come 
from a few bleeding hearts (the Christians, 
for instance) who will emotionally contend 
that torture is bad. And the Government 
shouldn't torture people. 

Nonsense. Killing is bad. Yet we ap- 
prove of our Government killing people in 
order to make an example for the rest of us. 
And, under this theory, it stands to reason 
our Government could make a far better 
example by torturing people to death. And 
we do so want our Government to set a good 
example. Don't we? 


Passover: The Feast of Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chelsea Record on April 
8, 1963. This editorial bears a timely 
and significant message, typical of the 
articles which appear daily in a news- 
paper which lives up to its motto, “an 
independent community newspaper,” as 


it serves the needs, spiritual, moral and 


material, of its community. 

The editorial follows: 

Passovàn— Tun FEAST OF LIBERATION 

Passover, the 8-day festival, which com- 
mences this evening at sundown, is of prime 
significance to persons of all faiths. Its 
theme, tyranny, slavery, and freedom has 
moral implications for Christians, as well 
as Jews alike, particularly in this divided 
world in which we live, with the God- 
worshiping forces of the West opposing the 
atheist people of the Communist world. 

The manner in which the ancient Israelites 
never despaired and their undying courage 
and determination as they refused to sur- 
render completely to their cruel Egyptian 
taskmasters, provide an inspiring lesson for 
persons of all faiths. Similar strength and 
endurance in their own desires will be re- 
warded with ultimate liberation from the 
yoke of communism. 

The Pharaoh of the Passover story 
symbolizes not one Egyptian King, but the 
countless down through the ages who have 
met a deserved fate as they strove to enslave 
millions of persons, slaughter those who did 
resist in an effort to retain their cherished 
freedom, rule the world and themselves chal- 
lenge God's divine position as the King of 
the universe. 

The miraculous determination in which 
the Hebrews were able to escape to the Red 
Sea, is a reminder to all that similar mira- 
cles will again take place as the Berlin wall 
and the Bamboo and Iron Curtains must 
someday crumble before the force and drive 
of the millions of freedom-loving people in 
those countries. Their liberation will mark 


people throughout the world, 
On the eve of the Passover, the festival of 
liberation, we of the Chelsea Record join in 
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extending to our Jewish friends and neigh- 
bors our heartfelt wishes for a happy Pass- 
over, one that will bring with it peace and 
freedom for all mankind, 


An All-Nuclear Navy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by the Navy that hence- 
forth all naval vessels of frigate size and 
above will be built with nuclear power is 
most interesting. This switch in policy 
must certainly be based on sound study 
and careful consideration. The Fore 
River shipyard in Quincy, Mass., has 
made a tremendous contribution in this 
field. Bethlehem officials and employees 
have a right to be proud. Once again 
they have demonstrated the importance 
of maintaining shipyards that have the 
technical know-how in this advanced 
scientific age. I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress an 
editorial that appeared in the Boston 
Globe entitled “An All-Nuclear Navy.” 
It is well written and points up the ac- 
complishments of the Fore River ship- 
yard. 

The article follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 10, 1963] 

An ALL-NuUCLEAR Navy? 


America’s economic geography requires 
free use of the seas for prosperity in peace 
and survival in war. The fact is beyond 
dispute. 

Economic health of the Nation demands 
the availability of 77 strategic raw materials. 
Our own resources provide only 11. 

Oceans are the arteries for nourishment 
and life. Slow, plodding vessels which link 
the United States with remote ports of the 
world carry 99 percent of all the goods that 
move in our oversea commerce. 

In this context one can understand the 
vital role of the U.S. Navy and its prevailing 
concern for maintenance of wartime freedom 
of the seas in the face of enemy capabilities 
on, below and above the oceans. 

Objectives, however, are often-more visible 
than the methods for achieving them. This 
is true in Washington where the Navy's ardor 
for nuclear power has until now been con- 
siderably subdued by construction costs of 
atom-age surface warships. 

Admiral Rickover, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and congressional leaders have 
long pressed the view that all new capital 
ships should have the advantage of nuclear 
power. No one could minimize the value of 
self-sufficiency, high speed, endurance, ex- 
tended range, expanded shipboard space 
achieved through nuclear propulsion. 

But those responsible for stretching the 
Navy's allotted dollars and to decide wheth- 
er, in terms of wartime responsibilities, three 
conventional ships would provide more fight- 
Mg power than two nuclear ships costing 
the same amount, 

Navy Secretary Fred Korth and Adm. 
George A. Anderson, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, found that the price of nuclear power 
was 50 percent higher than the conventional 
variety. They favored production of a larger 
Quantity of warships with the old style pow- 
er, except for submarines, 
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Now, however, they have suddenly switched 
policy. They and their Pentagon advisers 
propose that henceforth all naval vessels of 
frigate size and above be built with nuclear 

r. 

Basis for the major reversal urged on the 
Secretary of Defense is the operating suc- 
cess of the carrier Enterprise, the cruiser 
Long Beach and the frigate Bainbridge, all 
nuclear powered and prototypes of their 
class. They have demonstrated on the high 
seas that longer cruising time and reduced 
support requirements compensate for the 


added costs of construction. 


These have been the yardstick to measure 
reality rather than theory, proving the 
extent to which elaborate overseas bases, 
long supply lines and support by auxiliary 
ships could be reduced. 

Secretary Korth’s announcement that 
Admiral Rickover will continue to serve in 
the nuclear program after the compulsory 
retirement age of 64 accents the new nuclear 
look. It reflects the Navy's new convic- 
tion that adoption of nuclear power must 
be immediate, safe and economically efficient. 

By their about-face and complete shift 
of attitude, Korth and Anderson have illus- 
trated a healthy respect for facts. Their 
flexibility is an example to other military 
planners who at times reveal a reluctance to 
yield from their fixed opinion, a dangerous 
dogmatism. 

And, incidentally, the shipbuilders of Fore 
River have reason for pride. USS. Bain- 
bridge and USS. Long Beach—two of the 
three warships which seem to show the 
advisability of an all-nuclear Navy of the 
future, are products of the Bethlehem 
shipyard. 


Belittling Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in the 
flurry of news releases and public state- 
ments which issue each day from various 
Government officials, it is not unusual 
that attendant facts connected with the 
utterances are obscured or completely 
omitted. 

Such was the case recently when An- 
thony J. Celebrezze, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pointed 
an accusing finger at those responsible 
for improving our education system. 
Completely overlooked in his statement 
were such commendable advances as 
those which have been made in my own 
State of Maryland, and consequently I 
was especially pleased to see that the 
Baltimore Sun in an editorial on April 
10, 1963, called Mr. Celebrezze to task 
for not giving credit where credit is due. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BELITTLING APPROACH 

Less than a year ago Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze was mdyor of Cleveland with a repu- 
tation as a conservative spender. Since then 
he has gone to Washington as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and adopted 
the bureaucratic custom of berating tax- 
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payers. We are resting on our oars in public 
education, says Mr. Celebrezze, adding: “I 
hope it will not require a Russian on the 
moon to arouse the American people to 
concerted action.” 

This type of talk becomes extremely tire- 
some. Here in Maryland, for one example, 
the Tawes administration and the general 
assembly have just completed a legislative 
program that includes the conversion and 
expansion of teachers colleges to serve as 
liberal arts institutions, the establishment 
of a student loan program, authorization 
for branches of the University of Maryland, 
loan funds for several private colleges and 
additional support for the public junior col- 
leges. In addition, the State has appropri- 
ated more than $100 million to aid local 
public school systems, a sum that repre- 
sents a big chunk of the total State budget. 

Here in Baltimore, the city in the current 
year is devoting $64 million to its public 
school system, which is about a third of its 
general fund revenue. In Baltimore County, 
which has less outside help, the general fund 
appropriation for schools runs over $41 mil- 
lion, which represents 59 percent of local 
tax revenue. 

Nobody is resting on any oars. Nobody is 
withholding support for education until a 
Russian lands on the moon. There is, of 
course, more to be done for education. Tax- 
payers have to be conditioned to the fact. It 
would be a pleasant change, though, if the 
Celebrezzes both on the national and local 
levels would approach them with a pat on 
the back instead of that eternally pointed 
finger of shame. 


Minnesota 4-H Radio Speaking Contest 
Won by Loretta Seppanen, of Alexan- 
dria—Maurice Johnson, of Backus, Re- 
serve Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
each year there is held in Minnesota a 
State 4-H radio speaking contest. The 
contest finals this year were held March 
4 and 5 in St. Paul. Miss Loretta Sep- 
panen, of Alexandria, was selected as the 
State champion and Maurice A. Johnson, 
of Backus, was selected as reserve cham- 
pion. 

A total of 1,282 4-H members through- 
out Minnesota wrote talks for this con- 
test and delivered them in county com- 
petition. This is the greatest number of 
participants in any year during the 21- 
year history of State 4-H Club coopera- 
tion with the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council of Minnesota in the spon- 
sorship of the contest. 

Mr. President, the members of Minne- 
sota's 4-H Clubs are among our State's 
finest young citizens. Their pledge is a 
model for us all: 

My head to clear thinking. My heart to 


great loyalty. My hands to larger service. 
My health to better living. For my club, my 
community, and my country. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these outstanding talks given 
by Minnesota 4-H radio speaking cham- 
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pion Loretta Seppanen and reserve 
champion Maurice A. Johnson be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were order to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How SHOULD 4-H PREPARE ME FOR 
RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP? 
(By Loretta Seppanen) 

Atticus, the southern lawyer in Harper 
Lee’s novel, To Kill a Mockingbird.“ knows 
that Tom Robinson's rights should be de- 
fended, After all, Tom is a citizen and 
should not be unjustly accused of a crime 
simply because his skin is black. The towns- 
people are not likely to concur with Atticus’ 
opinion, and perplexities may overcome 
Harper Lee's hero if he follows his conclu- 
sion with action. Yet, Atticus overcame 
his obstacles and very skillfully defended the 
Ul-treated Negro. This, I believe, is the 
course any responsible citizen would have 
taken—think clearly to come to a conclusion 
and act upon it. 

Thus, it is my purpose to carefully con- 
sider two questions. How 4-H should pre- 
pare me to think clearly? And how 4-H 
should prepare me to take action upon my 
judgments? 7 

For a responsible citizen thinking clearly 
involves a number of things, the first of 
which, in my mind, is thinking of others. 
Without such consideration, a Government 
like ours could never exist. The cooperative 
spirit of 4-H work soon brings its members 
to think of others. 

Planning programs, recreation, parties or 
special meetings calls for thoughtfulness in 
order to have complete success. Since dur- 
ing a 4-H career a member is called on sev- 
eral times to prepare such programs he de- 
velops consideration for others, Also, since 
4-H runs on a democratic basis, most mem- 
bers have a chance to hold an office.. One 
of the first qualities noticed in a good officer 
is consideration for others. Certainly, 4-H 
can help me gain one of the first prerequisites 
of clear „ thinking of others. 

Another part of clear thinking is prac- 
ticality. An impractical citizen can design 


very spectacular plans, but impractical plans. 


are of little value. For example, in the story 
of “The Ugly American" a group of diplomats 
had a very striking plan to spur the economy 
of a small Asian country. Their plan was to 
buid transportation systems for the in- 
habitants’ produce. But one of their com- 
rades thought more clearly using his prac- 
ticality to realize that the backward country 
needed the produce first, thus suggesting 
teaching the breeding and caring of chickens 
to the people. This plan was not as spec- 
tacular as the other but it was far more 
sensible, So surely practicality is important 
in clear thinging, but how can 4-H develop 
practicality? Mainly because praticality can 
be learned through experience and 4-H proj- 
ect work can be the best. What could be 
more than learning how to budget 
one's clothing dollar or learning of the sav- 
ings of raising fruit. These are only two 
examples of the practicality expressed in 
every phase of 4-H project work. Yes, 4-H 
does develop practicality, one of the basics 
for clear thinking and for responsible citi- 
zenship. 

Yet, thinking clearly is relatively simple 
compared to the second task—acting upon 
decisions. Remember Atticus in the begin- 
ning of my speech? The decision he made 
is one many of us may have come to, but 
taking action was unthinkable in his town. 
Atticus faced a number of barriers in dealing 
with the situation. 

It is my strong conviction that 4-H club 
work can really help to overcome these im- 
pediments. As I spenk here tonight, I face 
numerous obstacles which can be paralleled 
to those I may face in responsible citizen- 
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ship. I have come to some conclusions and 
now must act upon these in the form of a 


But, perhaps my conclusions are unpopular 
or some one who thinks this speech is silly 
starts to ridicule me or even boos me out of 
the studio. I may haye come with the feel- 
ing of certain failure and backed out at the 
last minute. These and many other fears 
stand before me, The risk I may run in 
taking a course of action might be even 
greater such as loss of friends, home com- 
fort, or even life. How to overcome this? 
I know of only one way, standing before the 
barriers so many times they disappear; 4-H 
work can do this superbly. Starting from 
local club demonstrations up to speaking on 
behalf of 4-H at large national conventions, 
4-H club work provides the necessary 
obstacle-moving tools. 

Every time a 4-H member plays his 
trumpet, seconds a motion, participates in 
demonstrations or speaks at a radio speaking 
contest, he is tearing down great barriers 
leaving a responsible citizen who can act 
upon his decisions. 

“I pledge my heart to clear thinking,” are 
these words familiar to you? I hope they 
are for they are the first words to the 4-H 
pledge and the first ‘step to responsible citi- 
zenship. My speaking here tonight through 
a 4-H program is the second, taking a course 
of action, 4-H enables me to take these vital 
steps toward responsible citizenship. 
ADDRESS BY MAURICE A, JOHNSON, RESERVE 

STATE CHAMPION, 1963 


We, the United States, are faced with an 
enormous problem, today. Is it the Rus- 
sians, or Chinese, or the atom bomb? No. 
It is the problem that divided the Roman 
Empire, smashed the mighty Roman Legions, 
and crumbled the very foundations of 
ancient Rome. It is the problem of the 
irresponsible citizen. We can measure the 
full size of our problem by noting the per- 
centage of our citizens that do not turn out 
to vote. According to the voting statistics, 
we see that 40 percent of our citizens do not 
wish to shoulder the responsibility of our 
democracy. There are some of these that 
have legitimate excuses for not voting—but 
many do not. 

The picture need not be so dismal, how- 
ever, since there are tions today 
dedicated to producing responsible citizens 
for the future. Among the greatest of these 
is 4-H. 

In elaborating on how 4-H should prepare 
me for responsible citizenship, I would like 
to take note of the word should, meaning 
ought to, but not necessarily will. Why do 
I take note of this word? Because citizen- 
ship is the giving of oneself for the good of 
all—and only you can give yourself. i 

I have referred to you. Why? Because 
I want each of you, as I tell of my 4-H ex- 

, to take my words to your hearts 
and apply them, as directly as possible, to 

. I have stated that responsible 
citizenship is dependent upon the individ- 
ual. In doing this, I have brought the prob- 
lem to its proper dimension, the single 
person. 

A responsible citizen is a citizen who 
makes use of his freedoms, as well as faces 
the responsibilities thus incurred. 

The basic freedoms I wish to dwell on are: 
Religious freedom, pursuit of happiness, 
and freedom of speech. The fundamental 
responsibility of a citizen is the knowledge 
and understanding of how to use our 
government. 

The first freedom I mentioned was the 
freedom of religion. Although religion is 
not directly connected with 4-H, neither can 
it be distinctly separated from 4-H. In our 
local club, for example, we have a rare 
heterogeneous grouping of religions, but we 
have found that all of these religions hare 
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in common, with 4-H, the mutual dosire to 
further the development of our heads to 
clearer thinking, our hearts to greater 
loyalty, our hands to larger service, and our 
health to better living. In the development 
of these four H's, we are together united in 
& common purpose. Religious tolerance and 
respect of each other's faith is the lubricant 
of our club’s mechanism. Our 4-H Club has 
had the privilege of piloting our community 
toward a greater appreciation of true religi- 
ous freedom. 

Pursuit of happiness seems a rather sclfish 
freedom at first, doesn't it? But when one 
analyzes it, he turns out with a very dif- 
ferent result from his first conclusion. My 
personal pursuit of happiness is important 
because with this freedom I can contribute 
successfully to the economics of my com- 
munity, as well as of my State and Nation. 
Four-H has a terrific selection of projects, one 
to fill my every need and want. Through 
these projects youths of America, like me, 
can find careers without an expensive waste 
of time and money that the trial and error 
system incurs. These projects give us a 
sample of an untold number of careers and 
allow us to find what we are best sulted for, 
as well as what we like best. In this way 
4-H has helped many a young man and 
woman, as it is helping me, to find our pro- 
fession swiftly, making it possible for us to 
start contributing sooner, and more effec- 
tively, to the welfare of our community, 
State, and Nation. It has saved many from 
the hard knocks of fate—from dissatisfac- 
tion, unrest, and unhappiness that produce 
disgruntled citizens. 

In a democracy, if one disagrees with our 
views, we don’t kill him, but convince him. 
The art of persuasion is speech, the most 
important attribute of a responsible citizen 
and one that can be developed. It is speech, 
written or oral, that decides our fate, not the 
atom bomb. Our leaders converse and ex- 
change notes with leaders of other countries. 
These produce more victories and defeats 
than war ever can. It is speech that decides 
who is going to represent us in the commu- 
nity, as well as in the Nation. Speech even 
decides how we will get along with our 
neighbor. Speech also decides whether we 
are leaders of our people. Speech is indeed 
important. This is why 4-H has public 
speaking contests, such as the one we are 
participating in today, also it is the reason 
for the 4-H demonstration program. 
Through previously mentioned channels, 4-H 
encourages the development of a person's 
speaking ability. It has taught me to over- 
come shyness and nervousness, and to say 
what I believe. Yes, 4-H through speech ts 
deciding our future fate. 

The responsibility incurred upon a citizen 
of the United States at birth Is the under- 
standing of our representative form of gov- 
ernment; 4-H has taught me the basic 
fundamentals of our government. The 4-H 
Club has a teach-by-use system. I, as a 
new mémber, was endowed with a right I 
knew nothing about. This was the right to 
vote. Along with the right to vote, I re- 
ceived the right to speak, and contribute 
to the club's program through projects and 
demonstrations. I learned when to speak, 
and when not to speak, a very important 
fundamental, I learned there were others 
besides my own peers—there were people 
over me whose place I hoped some day to 
fill. After several years in 4-H, I became a 
club officer, I became president of our club. 
As an officer, I learned to share, teach, and 
lead. I took a more active part in the club's 
program. I learned to guids an organization, 
politically, as well as financially. 

In summary, I have stated that 4-H 18 
preparing young people for responsible citi- 
zenship, by teaching them the fundamental 
basic freedoms and responsibilities of a dem- 
ocratic government. Four-H is supporting 
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religious fredom through group cooperation 
and activities, pursult of happiness through 
its projects, and freedom of speech through 
its public speaking contests and demonstra- 
tions. Four-H is teaching civic responsibil- 
ities through the club’s teach-by-use system. 

As 4-H continues to grow in me, and I 
in 4-H, I belleve that by the time I reach 
voting age, it will have made me a good 
responsible citizen. 


America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Re- 
sources for the Future, a private study 
organization here in Washington, recent- 
ly completed a 5-year analysis of Amer- 
ica’s natural resources and concluded 
that there is a need for effective con- 
servation measures and improvements to 
technology if we are to ward off resource 
difficulties. — 

The study called special attention to 
multiple water problems especially in the 
West where shortage is of the greatest 
concern. As for the East, pollution and 
increased storage capacity are the chief 
concerns. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial on the Resources for the Future 
report which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, April 8, 1963, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 8, 1963] 
America’s FUTURE 

The gist of the latest survey of natural 
resources seems to be that the people who 
inhabit this land are headed for trouble 
unless they adopt conservation measures and 
at the same time improve their technology. 
There are, to be sure, many encouraging as- 
pects of the study, which is entitled “Re- 
sources in America’s Future.” Its authors tell 
us that no across-the-board shortages of 
natural resources are in sight during the 
remainder of the 20th century. But 37 years 
is a very short period when thinking of the 
future of a great country. 

Probably the most optimistic note in the 
study is its emphasis on the extent to which 
technological progress can overcome the 
threat of scarcity. Along with our enormous 
increase in population and the greater pro- 
ductivity of each individual, comes in- 
creased know-how in utilizing our resources. 
The U.S. population is expected to double 
by the year 2000 and the value of goods 
and services produced will probably be multi- 
plied by four. This could mean acute short- 
ages unless technology in utilizing resources 
keeps pace with the advancing demands. 

The experts see substantial possibilities 
in using lower grades of raw material, in 
substituting plentiful materials for scarce 
ones, in getting more use out of given 
amounts, in importing some things from 
other countries, and in making multiple use 
of land and water resources. 

Some of the most serious problems arise in 
connection with land and water resources 
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which are not readily expansible. The ex- 
perts see a doubling of urban land require- 
ments by 2000, reaching a total of 45 mil- 
lion acres. For recreation the need is placed 
at 130 million acres, three times the 1960 
figure. All the demands for land by 2000 
add up to 50 million more acres than the 
total area of the 48 contiguous States, and 
of course much of this area is unusable 
desert. Obviously, therefore, multiple use 
of land will be necessary, and this prob- 
lem will become the more acute with each 
passing decade. 

The demand for water has been growing 
faster than population. The municipal use 
of water is expected to double by 2000 and 
industrial use of water to quadruple. In the 
West, the experts conclude, the problem will 
have to be met by the construction of new 
dams and reservoirs, long-distance trans- 
portation of water, desalinization and per- 
haps a curtailment of irrigation to make 
water avaliable for new industry. In the 
East, the study concludes, the two greatest 
needs are increased storage capacity and 
more thorough treatment of waste water to 
relieve the streams of their pollution, 

Another cautionary note seems to demand 
special attention. To supply the timber 
needs of the year 2000 under present prac- 
tices would require an additional 300 million 
acres of commercial forest land. Since the 
land will not be available, the need will have 
to be met by improved management of exist- 
ing forest lands, importation of lumber and 
the use of substitutes. Even so, the net ef- 
fect is to emphasize the great importance 
of our forests. 4 

America’s future is rosy indeed, when 
compared with that of many other lands, 
but only economical use and wise conserva- 
tion of our resources and a steady advance of 
technology can keep the outlook bright for 
our grandchildren and their grandchildren. 


The Liberty Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial entitled Liberty 
Amendment's Wishful Thinking,” which 
was printed in the Arizona Daily Star at 
Tucson, Ariz., on Tuesday, April 2, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Arizona Daily Star, Apr. 2, 1963] 
LIBERTY AMENDMENT’S WISHFUL THINKING 


Those who can remember back to the 
days when the 18th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution was adopted, can see in the 
campaign for the proposed liberty amend- 
ment, which would abolish the income tax, 
a similar kind of method and purpose. 

Just as the 18th amendment sought to 
compel Congress to abolish the sales and 
drinking of intoxicating liquor, so does the 
liberty amendment seek to abolish the in- 
come tax by compelling Congress to do it. 
Each proposition sought support from State 
legislatures; each sought to win its objec- 
tive by seeking the supreme sanction of a 
constitutional amendment. In each case a 
relatively tiny minority of dedicated peo- 
ple sought to impose their will. 
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Some of the literature that the liberty 
amendment folk publish indicates that, 
just as the 18th amendment sought to do 


The table published below is 
taken directly from the magazine Amer- 
ican Progress, published by the liberty 
amendment promoters. 

Comparative budgets by departments 


{In millions of dollars) 


— 
2 
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Nat Resources 
Commerce and Housing 
Labor and Welfare 


arnendsvre 
388888385 


Sses8 88 38288888885 


Miscellaneous 
Adlustmentss 


The significant feature of this 
summary of the budget that would follow the 
adoption of the liberty amendment, is some 
of its crass assumptions. Take note that 
under the list of expenditures of the ideal 
budget, expenditures would be reduced by 
more than one-half, from $80 billion to $36 
billion. Of that total reduction, national 
defense would be reduced from $47 billion 
to $23 billion, or more than one-half. Agri- 
culture would be cut from $5 billion to a 
trivial $166 million, along with drastic re- 
ductions in other departments. 

All of this would be done on the basis that, 
since Congress would not have the income 
from the personal income tax, it would be 
compelled to make the reductions. The list 
of the proposed tax receipts reflects this. 
Thus the promoters of the amendment as- 
sume that Congress would have no alterna- 
tive. It would have to stop spending, just 
the way the backers of the 18th amendment 
assumed that people would have to stop 
drinking, because the law said so. 

It takes only a little thinking to wonder 
how the United States could stand up to 
the Communist menace with the defense 
budget cut in half. Congress would have to 
seek funds elsewhere in the form of vastly 
increased excise and sales taxes. It would 
take at least a 10-percent tax on every kind 
of transaction to bring in the needed reve- 
nue. 

Of course, it is that very gimmick that 
would please the main backers of the amend- 
ment. By abolishing the personal income 
tax, it would reduce their total tax bill tre- 
mendously. However, the average citizen 
would have his tax considerably increased. 
Or Congress could enact what is called a 
capital levy, which desperation could make 
necessary. It could do it year in and year 
out, so that those who think they would 
have their heavy taxes of the present re- 
duced, would find themselyes mistaken, 

Those who think that the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment would preven’ — 
people from doing something an over w. os 
ing majority want to do, are indulging in the 
wishful thinking of a pipe dream. 
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Title V Has Helped North Dakota 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
National Defense Education Act has 
been responsible for improving counsel- 
ing and guidance programs in the Na- 
tion’s public schools by providing funds 
for the training of counselors and for the 
establishment of guidance programs in 
all of our schools. 

I am pleased that the President has 
recommended an expansion of these pro- 
grams to the seventh and eighth grades 
and that his recommendation has been 
incorporated into Senate bill 580, the 
National Education Improvement Act of 
1963. 

Because my State of North Dakota has 
so many small schools, we have had a 
particular problem in establishing coun- 
seling programs. Largely because of as- 
sistance under the National Defense 
Education Act, North Dakota has made 
real strides toward establishing organized 
guidance programs in its schools. Paul 
F. Munger, director of counselor educa- 
tion at the University of North Dakota, 
and James D. Mathisen, director of guid- 
ance for the North Dakota Department 
of Public Instruction, have written an 
excellent article explaining how title V 
of the National Defense Education Act 
has helped North Dakota. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUIDANCE IN PRACTICE 

Title V of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 has had considerable influence 
on the development of guidance programs 
in the public schools of North Dakota. 
Most of the guidance programs in the State 
are staffed by relatively well-trained coun- 
selors rather than by persons who are ap- 
pointed to positions as counselors with 
varying amounts of relevant training. 

The National Defense Education Act has 
made possible the professional education of 
counselors who would not have had the 
financial resources to secure such training. 
Through the act professional guidance work- 
ers have been able to indicate to the State 
that guidance programs and trained coun- 
selors are avallable for even relatively small 
schools. They have been able to show that 
small schools can afford them and that 
guidance programs can be a part of the 
structure of the small school. 

When the National Defense Education Act 
was enacted, an advisory committee consist- 
ing of the director of guidance services for 
the North Dakota Department of Public In- 
struction, two counselor educators, two 
school counselors, and two school adminis- 
trators met to decide on the efforts that 
should be taken which would promote guid- 
ance in North Dakota. Several meetings of 
this group were held and it was eventually 
decided to utilize the limited funds by spon- 
soring only 15 guidance units which would 
serve as models for the schools of the State. 
This was the alternative to allotting funds 
to all of the public schools in the State on 
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a pér-pupil basis. These 15 units were all 
set up on a basis of matching funds yee 
the local school district and from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds allotted 
to the State department of public in- 
struction. 

North Dakota’s schools are for the most 
part very small, consequently finding schools 
in which a suitable student-counselor ratio 
was feasible was a difficult problem. Several 
small schools indicated interest in the pro- 
gram, but many of these had only 125 to 
200 students in grades 7 to 12. It was de- 
cided that two such school districts could 
employ one full-time counselor between 
them. This was preferable to employing a 
person whose duties were divided between 
teaching and counseling. As a result six 
multiple school counseling units were set up 
in addition to nine single school units. 

In the school year 1960-61, 21 title V-A 
counseling units were in operation. In 1961- 
62, 33 title V-A counseling units were in 
operation. More schools are seeking coun- 
selors. Of the original 15 units 9 are still 
in existence as separate units. Two have 
split up into separate units which have their 
own counselors. 

Prior to 1959, there were approximately six 
schools in North Dakota that had organized 
guidance programs. In the school year 1961— 
62, 37 schools have guidance programs staffed 
by qualified personnel, This change has been 
partly due to the National Defense Education 
Act. Under title V-B, the National Defense 
Education Act has aided in providing trained 
staff through the support of institutes at 
both of the North Dakota universities, 


An institute was sponsored at the Univer- ` 


sity of North Dakota in the summer of 1959 
in which 32 participants were given training. 
Ten of the participants were placed as coun- 
selors in North Dakota, many of the remain- 
der were placed in counselor positions in 
other States. 

In the summer of 1960, 25 participants 
were enrolled in the 6-week institute at the 
North Dakota State University. Eight of 
these were later employed as counselors in 
North Dakota schools. 

A one-semester institute in 1961 enrolled 
25 students of whom 18 were from North 
Dakota. All of these except two are employed 
as counselors. Six are employed as counsel- 
ors in North Dakota. Six of the students in 
the 1961-62 institute are from North Dakota 
schools. 

Of the 40 counselors now employed in pub- 
lic and parochial schools, 23 have received 
training in various institutes. 

From the above it is apparent that much 
of the growth of guidance services in the 
schools of North Dakota has been aided by 
the National Defense Education Act. It is 
reasonable to state that much that has been 
accomplished by these counselors in the 
guidance programs of these schools is due to 
the support given through this act. 

The authors are able to report the results 
of a survey conducted by the State depart- 
ment of public instruction near the end of 
the school year 1960-61 of the plan A guid- 
ance units. The quantity and distribution 
of work done by the counselors in these 
schools is impressive. 

In 1960-61 approximately 21.000 interviews 
were held with students and parents by these 
counselors. Fifteen percent of the students 
who were interviewed were seen over a rela- 
tively long period of time. Contacts with 
students concerned educational planning and 
problems in the majority of cases (59 per- 
cent). Interviews with students concerning 
personal and social problems were next in 
number (22 percent) and interviews con- 
cerned with vocational problems and plan- 
ning were least significant (19 percent). 

Approximately 1,600 of these interviews 
were held with parents. Such interviews 
consisted primarily of helping parents under- 
stand their children’s education, vocational, 
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personal, and social plans. In some instances 
the counselors helped the parents under- 
stand themselves in relation to their chil- 
dren. All of the interviews with parents oc- 
curred in the schools rather than in the home 
or some other place outside of the school. 

It is interesting that in 1960-61 over 700 
interviews were held with former students. 
Dropouts and graduates frequently returned 
to the school for consultation with the 
counselor. Sometimes they would return 
to chat with their friend, the counselor, 
other times they would return for help with 
planning. 

A noteworthy observation is the sources 
for initial referral to these counselors. Ap- 
proximately half (49 percent) of the students 
sought the counselor’s help of their own 
yolition. Roughly one-fourth (28 percent) 
of the students were called in for an inter- 
view; 12 percent were referred by 
teachers, 7 percent were referred by admin- 
istrators, and 4 percent were advised by the 
parents to see the counselor. It is interesting 
that so large a number of students were 
self-referrals. The authors believe that this 
proportion is unique and that it indicates 
an image of a counselor by students which 
may not often be found in other States. 

In addition to the individual contacts with 
parents and students, over 1,700 individual 
conferences were held with teachers, usually 


about individual students. 


Another interesting statistic concerns re- 
ferral by counselors to outside agencies. 
North Dakota is limited in the number of 
mental health centers, family service centers, 
and so forth, available to counselors as refer- 
ral for service facilities. But despite this 
fact, 173 referrals of this type were made. 

An activity in which the counselor usually 
is inyolved is testing, and the National De- 
fense Education Act has had an unusual 
effect here. Prior to the advent of the 
National Defense Education Act State plan, 
tests were being administered in many 
schools, but often with no real reason for 
giving them. The State plan gave a definite 

for tests and provided unification 
throughout the State as well as purpose for 
giving them. 

The State plan had the effect of decreas- 
ing the number of tests given in each school 
rather than increasing the number. Dupli- 
cation of types of tests was eliminated, 

In summary, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act has enhanced guidance in the 
schools of North Dakota by helping to pro- 
vide funds for the training of counselors, and 
the establishment of guidance programs In 
the schools of North Dakota. These pro- 
grams have served as models to the other 
schools of North Dakota for the establish- 
ment of their own guidance programs. 


Responsibility or Rigid Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, in a few weeks, our wheat 
farmers will be called upon to cast their 
ballots for or against a program which 
has sobering consequences for them and 
the national economy. 

The campaign prior to the referendum 
has been marked by propaganda bar- 
rages from Washington urging accept- 
ance of the program with all manner of 
persuasion including threats and decep- 
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tion. It is time that the other side of 
the case be presented and I wish to com- 
mend the following article by Columnist 
Richard Wilson appearing in the Eve- 
ning Star of Washington, D.C., on April 
10. Its thoughful discussion of this issue 
makeS sober reading, indeed. 
The article follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 
10, 1963] 
RESPONSIBILITY OR Ricm CONTROL— WHEAT 
FARMERS VIEWED AS HARNESSING THEM- 
SELVES IF THEY ACCEPT PLAN 


(By Richard Wilson) 


Thirty years ago this month the New Deal 
Was beginning the most audacious adven- 
ture in economic control ever undertaken 
in this country before or since. 

Now it is $48 billion and six Secretaries of 
Agriculture later. The farm problem of 30 
years ago is in some respects worse than 
ever. Human misery is no longer involved, 
but not even a close approach has been made 
to an economically sound and permanently 
workable solution. Political problems have 
been eased, Farmers as a class are fewer, 
smarter, and better off. 

After the passage of all this time and the 
spending of a vast treasure to increase farm- 
ers’ incomes, the great farm technocracy is 
facing a key decision. This decision is 
whether or not to take the final plunge into 
the strictest form of control and regimen- 
tation of private enterprise ever seriously 
Proposed in this country. 

The issue rises because the loose and cir- 
cumscribed control systems of the past 30 
years, in all their myriad forms, have not 
worked satisfactorily. On the whole, sur- 
Pluses have continued to mount until it 
costs nearly a billion dollars a year merely 
to carry them. Every agricultural program 
devised has fallen afoul of technological 
progress. 

Farmers can produce food faster than Gov- 
ernment officials can think up schemes to 
hold them back. This has been the great 
technological revolution of our time. There 
are half as many farmers today as in 1930. 
They can supply food and fiber to at least 
twice as many people as the farmers could 
in 1930. 

The issue turns on a new control system 
for the production and marketing of wheat. 
About half the farmers in the Nation grow 
wheat. They have operated under a control 
System involving limitation of acreage and 
marketing and fixed prices. But never have 
the producers of wheat, or any other com- 
modity, submitted to the strict controls of 
Planting and marketing which would vir- 
tually convert their farms into state enter- 
prises. 

Now, under law, such a program of con- 
trolled acreage and controlled marketing is 
to be submitted to the producers of wheat 
in a referendum on May 21. Under this pro- 
gram Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
would hear every grain of wheat that falls. 
Bushel by bushel, wheat would flow into its 
Various uses by Government permit and cer- 
tification and at Government prices. Farm- 
ers would be harnessed in a system providing 
fines up to $5,000 for violating regulations 
and jail sentences up to 10 years for fraud. 

A wheat farmer could oppose this program 
with all his heart and mind, and go out of 
business if his convictions were strong 
enough, The Government pays him noth- 
ing for an independent conscience. If two 
Of his three neighbors want the program, 
&nd he does not, he is sacrificed to the gen- 
eral interest; he conducts his business their 
way or not at all. The new wheat program 
Will be mandatory on all if it is approved by 
& two-thirds majority. 

It is widely believed that if wheat farmers 
approve the new program the way will be 
opened for a similar State enterprise sys- 
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tem for the producers of corn, feed grains, 
livestock, and in the end all forms of agri- 
cultural control will take this pattern. 

Many years of observing the development 
of farm programs leads clearly to the con- 
clusion that this is, in fact, the case, and 
that a relatively small group of wheat grow- 
ers will make the national decision of the 
greatest importance to all farmers. In the 
great farm organizations and in the Govern- 
ment it is sensed that this is the critical 
hour of decision. -> 

Farmers now are faced by the facts of 
stringent Government control, and they must 
ask themselves if this is really what they 
want. If wheat farmers say no on May 21, 
they can change the whole course of the 
Freeman-Kennedy farm program. They can, 
in fact, blow it out of the water. 

This choice is made by a semblance, some 
think it a travesty, of democracy. In a pre- 
vious referendum only 235,000 farmers voted, 
perhaps no more than one-sixth of the total 
farms on which acreage allotments existed. 
By every means that is legal the vast agri- 
cultural bureaucracy is trying to sway the 
vote in favor of the state enterprise system. 

The absurd claim is made by Secretary 
Freeman that farmers are choosing between 
$2 per bushel and $1 per bushel wheat, This 
is not even statistically correct. Mr. Free- 
man is trying to persuade farmers that Con- 
gress and President Kennedy will leave them 
in the lurch if they turn down the new con- 
trol program, and there will be nothing but 
an old control program that will cut their 
income in half. This is so unrealistic that 
few farmers will be fooled. 

Farmers won't be left in the lurch. They 
are given a chance now to escape a new 
regimentation that they will come to hate 
even more than some of them detest their 
present restrictions. If the wheat farmers 
say no, Congress will come immediately to 
grips with this problem again, and there is 
no lack of effective programs which could 
be enacted. 

The choice is not between $2 and $1 wheat. 
It is a choice of freedom and responsibility 
or the intensification of control systems 
which haven't yet been able to do the job. 


Realistic Idealism: A Philosophy for 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
most noteworthy and statesmanlike ad- 
dress was recently delivered by a 
former Member of this great body and 
now Governor of Hawaii, the Honorable 
John A. Burns, before the Oahu Youth 
Council Model United Nations Assembly 
in Honolulu. Because I believe Mr. 
Burns offers a sound, forward-looking 
philosophy not only for the youth of 
our Nation, but for us grownups as well, 
I ask unanimous consent for insertion 
in the Recorp of his speech in its 
entirety. 

His speech follows: 

Appress BY Gov. JOHN A. Burns, BEFORE 
OAHU Yours COUNCIL, Mopet Unrrep Na- 
TIONS ASSEMBLY, MARCH 9, 1963, ELES CLUB, 
HONOLULU, HAWAI 
Mr. Chairman, delegates to the Model 

United Nations Assembly, guests, I am happy 
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that you haye invited me to speak before 
this assembly of delegates to a Model United 
Nations. I know of your many weeks of 
study and preparation for this gathering; 
and I can surmise the splendid efforts of the 
Pacific and Asian Affairs Council, the in- 
structors in the high schools and university, 
tho interested university students and many 
others who have done the arranging, pub- 
licizing and directing necessary to bring such 
a highly integrated program as this into 
being. 

To me, there is a very special uniqueness 
in this assembly. Both the planners and the 
participants manifest at once faith in the 
United Nations ideal: to practice tolerance 
and to live together in peace * * * to in- 
sure that armed force shall not be used save 
in the common interest * * * to employ 
international machinery for the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples.” 

Yours is a faith determined enough to 
inyest time and effort toward the realization 
of that goal. But there is more: For the 
participants, this assembly represents your 
bent, your talents, your will to achieve the 
United Nations ideal; for the planners, it 
represents a faith in youth, it reflects a con- 
fidence in the prospect that you students 
will attain that ideal. 

I find these qualities admirable. 

I wish today to speak to you about this 
idealism, and to share with you my thoughts 
and hopes as to how this may be channeled, 
for the good of our State, our country, and: 
our world. I believe it is absolutely essen- 
tial that every encouragement and develop- 
ment be given these ideals. 

What is needed is a realistic idealism, an 
approach that is not strictly pragmatic but 
which is heavily leavened with the virtues 
in both philosophies, By this, I do not 
mean an eclectic approach that includes too 
much of the best of everything and thus 
falls down of its own weight. I speak of a 
guiding principle which includes a realism 
which accurately gages the times and is 
in step with the world of sensory data; and 
an idealism which resists the delusions that 
becloud the real issues of the times and 
stands firm with faith in the efficacy of a 
concept. 

This is a difficut role to assume, for it 
conflicts intrinsically with the pressures of 
immediate adjustment to the current scene 
and steadfast certainty of what must be- 
come. ‘Thus, in discussing the problem of 
national security, some will hold that we 
must rely solely on modern weapons tech- 
nology, while others would have us disarm 
unilaterally as a first step toward world 
peace. To place ourselves at the mercy of 
those with much to gain from the destruc- 
tion of our way of life is as foolish as to 
indulge in a spiraling arms race with its 
dares and counterdares, and the prospect of 
a hollow victory shrouded in wholesale 
death and destruction. 

Realistic idealism looks for other alterna- 
tives to the dilemma we must resolve. 

Here then, is the value and urgency of 
your meeting today: to study the pressing 
problems of the world community to find, 
while there is still time, alternatives to in- 
ternational suicide. For us, this is a real- 
istic idealism. 

I believe that after you have completed 
your formal education and begin to look for 
a place in adult society, there will be ampie 
opportunity for you to exercise realistic 
idealism. Immense as have been our Na- 
tion's past endeavors in establishing foun- 
dations for lasting peace, our future efforts 
will be greater. The aspirations of the un- 
derprivileged nations for the fruits of our 
technological advances will not be thwarted. 

It is not improbable that a number of 
you with proper educational background 
and singleness of purpose may someday 
work with one of the existing international 
organizations such as the many permanent 


vide outlets for the creativity of many types 
of persons. 
I was pleased to learn, for instance, of the 
U.N. scholarships available this summer, 
scholarships for seminars in international 
civil service. For the first time, the United 
Nations and the east-west center have 
joined in providing funds for sending nine 
delegates from Hawall to a U.N. conference in 
San Jose, Calif. This is indicative of the 
growing interest in directing young people 
into these types of careers. 

The Peace Corps offers direct entry and 
experience for properly trained individuals. 
It is significant that what started as an idea, 
an election campaign proposal, really has 
grown in respect both at home and abroad, 
Our Peace Corps volunteers reflect the type 
of idealism I mentioned earlier. Their work, 
supported as it is by the Federal Govern- 
ment, represents the harmonious blend with 
realism that is possible when both ingredi- 
ents are properly balanced. 

Who can measure the contributions being 
made by the Peace Corps workers? Small in 
themselves, their effects may be great in total 
impact and importance. Over the next 10 
years the course of national and even world 
events may be significantly affected by an 
innoculation program in Borneo, a com- 
munity water system in the Philippines, or 
a village marketing system in Africa. Im- 
measurable, too, is the effect of people-to- 
people communication that carries across the 
spirit and potential of our free society. 

But there is another aspect of this pro- 
gram that should be considered, especially 
by you who are now considering choices in 
careers. The Peace Corps, in all likelihood, 
will be a cadre for some of the finest diplo- 
mats the United States has ever produced. 
There is no better training and testing 
ground for realistic idealism than to match 
one’s will against the stubborn inertia en- 
countered in efforts to improve men’s lives 
in other lands. Even 20 years from now, the 
full report on the Peace Corps will not be 
complete. 

There are other areas, too. Practically 
every agency and department of our Fed- 
eral Government in involved in some way in 
foreign affairs. For instance, under Public 
Law 480, the Department of Agriculture has 
programs that reach around the world. The 
Alliance for Progress cuts across all depart- 
ments in coordinating its program. Such 
programs will continue and will increase, 
for they reflect our Nation's growing aware- 
ness of our position in and responsibility 
to the rest of the world. 

Thus far, I have mentioned programs ad- 
ministered on a Federal level, broad and 
encompassing as Federal plans must be to 
cope with far-reaching problems. But when 
used alone these programs have their limita- 
tions. They smack of national interest, of 
impersonality. However great our private 
citizens’ sacrifice to provide the tax dollar 
at home, and howevermuch we are concerned 
that our dollar makes a genuine contribution 
to world peace, none of this is apparent 
when the farm machinery Is unloaded on a 
pier in Pakistan. 

What is needed is a people-to-people pro- 
gram. We must find practical ways to com- 
municate and to personalize our interest, to 
truly demonstrate the intensity of our con- 
cern for the welfare of our less fortunate 
neighbors. The problem was well stated by 
Dr. Charles Malick, former president of the 
U.N. General Assembly, when he said: The 
problem is to extend backward nations fel- 
lowship without encroaching on their free- 
dom and independence.” 
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To provide help and at the same time re- 
spect the integrity of the recipient is a chal- 
lenge that can only be met through realistic 
idealism. 

As one step along this road, I propose a 
people-to-people program in which Hawaii 
might become directly involved. The Peace 
Corps is a step in that direction: It is a pat- 
tern of things to come. Suppose the State of 
Hawaii, or a particular ethnic group in Ha- 
wali, set out to investigate a worthy project 
for development in a foreign country? 

Perhaps it would be village development, 
or the starting of small businesses to be 
taken over later by local people, or an agri- 
cultural development project. 

Such a program could start on a modest 
scale, but it would have tremendous impact, 
for it would be invested with genuine per- 
son-to-person appeal. It is not at all in- 
conceivable that, once underway, our proj- 
ect might merit matching funds from agen- 
cles for international development. Our 
entire foreign aid program is being jeop- 
ardized by the lack of the very element this 
project could offer. 

Actually, the State of California has al- 
ready undertaken such a project on its 
own. President Kennedy has called it a 
“preliminary effort,” and Theodore Mosco- 
so, the administrator for the Alliance for 
Progress, praised it as “a new dimension 
of widespread popular participation in 
America’s oversea program.” 

Young people like yourselves will some- 
time no doubt have opportunity to initiate 
and participate in such projects. 

I see such programs as working closely 
with the development of a foreign trade 
center complex for Hawalli. A part of this 
complex would be a trade zone, an area 
where products from all parts of the world 
could be brought to Hawaiian soil, stored 
duty free, until they are ready for market- 
ing in this country. 

Another portion would be a merchandise 
mart, a place where manufacturers from 
all over the world could exhibit their prod- 
ucts, a merchandising center for the entire 
Pacific basin, and a drawing point for tour- 
ists and businessmen alike. 


A third portion of the complex would 
be an international house, in which would 
be housed libraries, translators, hotel and 
conference rooms: All the facilities neces- 
sary for businessmen from all over the world 
to meet, discuss needs, and conduct business, 

Having in our vicinity such a center for 
establishing contacts and making friends 
would be a tremendous boon to local 
business. 


But of more direct interest to you, the 
entire complex would open a variety of jobs 
for our people, jobs in new businesses, in 
servicing the complex, representatives for 
foreign industries, trade missions, promo- 
tional groups, study missions. 

These, in turn, will directly affect the edu- 
cational needs and trends in our secondary 
schools, our trade schools, our colleges. 

So important and so inter-related are-all 
these proposals for the future well-being of 
such students as yourselves that I believe 
Hawaii might well institute a Department of 
the Pacific. A State agency to promote and 
coordinate all agencies and projects relating 
to this major goal, the entrance of Hawaii 
into the very hub of Pacific trade. 

You are aware of the dramatic changes 
taking place in the Pacific basin; much more 
will follow. The aggressive ambitions of 
Communist China. Her need for the manu- 
factured surpluses of Japan, the concern of 
the United States in the implications of such 
trade alliances, the likelihood still of Great 
Britain’s entry into the European Common 
Market, obliging Australia and New Zea- 
land to find new markets, the needs of 
emerging national groups in southeast Asia 
for manufactured goods in exchange for 
their raw materials, all these suggest a com- 
ing “Era of the Pacific.” 
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Our role in this development must be that 
of leadership. 

All these international endeavors, whether 
the United Nations, our own National Gov- 
ernment, our own people-to-people programs, 
or our own trade center complex are areas 
toward which you may direct your ambitions, 
confident, I believe, that there will be a place 
for you. 

At a time when the Western World seeks 
to remove the stigma of blame for past 
abuses of colonialism, our Nation must look 
increasingly to Hawaii to most effectively 
express the ideals of peace and brotherhood. 
Here is warmth, loyalty, an acceptance of 
racial and cultural differences, and in our 
veins flow the blood of half a dozen Pacific 
peoples, 

Many of you may find employment else- 
where, perhaps in international service. 
Many of you will remain in Hawali to be- 
come the teachers, the informed citizenry, 
the community leaders 10 to 15 years from 
now. 

For all these reasons, I have welcomed 
this opportunity to urge you to cultivate 
your realistic idealism. 

Best wishes for a successful model United 
Nations, 


Equal Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, during 
recent years, there has been considerable 
discussion concerning the equal time 
regulations affecting the appearances of 
political candidates on radio and tele- 
vision programs. 

Recently an interesting case connect- 
ed with this point was brought to my 
attention. It concerns Miss Brenda C. 
Satterfield, a candidate for the Baltimore 
City Council, who is also an employee of 
WCBM radio station in that city. Miss 
Satterfield issued a background state- 
ment and wrote a letter to describe her 
dilemma. Both of these are self ex- 
planatory, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


I am a candidate for city council, fourth 
district (there are six districts) in Baltimore. 
I am employed by WCBM Radio in program- 
ing and public service and, on occasion, go 
on air as a news staff aide . My regular on- 
air work includes moderating a 45-minute 
broadcast Saturday mornings (family forum) 
featuring outstanding nonpolitical public 
figures in Maryland. My part is not to ex- 
pound personal philosophy or political but 
to keep the ball rolling and to relay listeners’ 
questions and reactions. 

Upon filing for office, I voluntarily went 
off the air so WCBM would not have to offer 
equal time to 139 councilmanic candidates 
and because I had no clear-cut understand- 
ing of requirements under FCC rule 315. The 
primary reduced candidacies to 38 (7 in my 
own district) but the problem remains the 
same. I have not returned to the micro- 
phone. I consider this an unnecessary hard- 
ship, entailing loss of overtime pay and the 
professional necessity of regular use of name 
and presence. During the hearings by the 
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Communications Subcommittee (Represent- 
ative WaLTER Rocers, chairman) of the House 
Commerce Committee (Representative OREN 

chairman), there was some prospect 
that the equal time restrictions might be 
either repealed or suspended. It now is evi- 
dent that local contests will not be freed, 
Surely not in time for a May 1963 election. 
Consequently, Iam making an appeal for fair 
Play by my fellow candidates and opponents, 
asking them to allow this exception. 

WCBM has consistently allotted free time 
and sought appearances for the discussion of 
Political issues. Its capsule comment has, 
for several years, presented issues and can- 
didates on an equal time basis 5 nights 
Weekly, 52 weeks a year. In a supplementary 
Series (council contest), all current council- 
Manic candidates are asked to air their aims. 

Seeking elective office, some candidates ex- 
Pect to make sacrifices, a few even resign 
Office. Some others of us cannot afford the 
loss of regular income and position on the 
Chance of election, particularly as a mi- 
Nority party candidate. It hardly seems 
equal to pit an incumbent (with the ad- 
vantages of office plus income) against chal- 
lengers less endowed financially who have 
no alternate careers. 

I merely ask exception to regulation that 
is punitive to broadcasters, a people who 
certainly should be encouraged to participate 
government and further the democratic 

eal. 


LETTER BY BRENDA C. SATTERFIELD 


FELLOW CANDIDATE: Because you are a 
candidate for city council, you are quite 
aware of sacrifices we all make in seeking 
Public office. 

You know I am employed by WCBM radio 

programing and public service. Part 
Of my job includes moderating a 45-minute 
family forum broadcast; I am also an oc- 
Casional on-air news reporter. 

Under the Federal Communications Act, 
when a station grants free time to one can- 
didate it must offer equal time to all who 
seek the same office. This seems like fair 
Play until a broadcaster becomes a candi- 
date. It is obviously impossible to grant 
equal time to all for my regular work. 

I feel sure you do not want to take ad- 
vantage of another candidate. If you will 
Waive as indicated below, this undue and 
Singular hardship can be lifted. 

A postcard is enclosed. Please sign it and 
indicate whether you do, or do not, agree 
to let me continue my regular work. If all 
council candidates agree, I cam assure you 
that my broadcasts will be nonpolitical; your 
name and your courtesy will be mentioned in 
at least three broadcasts during the cam- 
Paign; WCBM will adhere to its fair play 
doctrine in every other phase of the cam- 
paign. 

If there is any question in mind, please 
don't hesitate to ask. 

Sincerely, 
BRENDA C. SATTERFIELD. 


Scientists Are Not Experts on Everything 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, it has 
become the practice of some members 
of the scientific professions to parade 
their Ph. D.’s and prizes in particular 
fields of competency before the public, 
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then blandly sound off on almost any 

other subject whether or not they know 

a bit more about it than anybody else. 

Unfortunately a lot of people are taken 

in by it, thus these opinions which de- 

serve no more weight than ordinary bull- 
session observations between ordinary 
citizens get a very undeserved credence. 

Such exhibitions of arrogant narcissism 

are creating much confusion and remov- 

ing public discussion of the vitally im- 

portant problem of test-ban negotiations 

far from the realm of reality. 

Professor So-and-So of the biology de- 
partment of such-and-such university 
would not dream of sonorously telling his 
fellow citizens authoritatively just ex- 
actly how to fix a television set. Yet the 
same Professor So-and-So, just because 
he has become emotionally involved in 
the subject of a test ban, has no qualms 
whatsoever about signing his name to a 
long statement dealing with the inner- 
most intricacies of writing an effective 
test ban treaty which stops nuclear 
weapons developments by both sides 
equally. This despite the fact that he 
knows little, if anything, about those 
intricacies. This further despite the 
fact that if what he signed is in error 
and what it suggests is acted upon, it 
could bring a rain of nuclear bombs on 
the United States rather than keeping 
them away. 

Some light was shed this morning in 
the New York Times letters to the editor 
column on this distressing inclination of 
some scientists to pose as omnipotent by 
the following communication from a very 
able and respected scientist who has put 
his name to a subject on which he is in 
fact authoritative: 

SCIENTISTS AS SEERS: Limits SET ON ABILITY 
To MAKE FORECASTS ON STRATEGIC ISSUES 
(The writer of the following letter, member 

of the Research Council of the Rand Corp. 

and professor at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, was scientific adviser to the 

American delegation at the Geneva Confer- 

ence on Surprise Attack (1958) .) 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Your editorial of March 30 (western edi- 
tion) agrees with my “Scientists, Seers and 
Strategy” in the current foreign affairs in 
holding that physical scientists and engineers 
have no magical foresight on strategic issues. 
But it does not accurately state my argu- 
ment and hardly recognizes the dangers of 
the myth punctured. Moreover, the “body 
of evidence” you cite illustrates the power of 
that myth. 

My article doesn’t deny that some scientists 
have sometimes been right; nor that “poli- 
ticlans and generals” have frequently been 
wrong, Only that “it would be hard to show 
that scientists on the whole have been more 
realistic or prescient.” I do not “indict 
the public activities of scientists”; just the 
claims of clairvoyance. 

The cardinal choices C. P. Snow refers to 
as a domain of physical science and engineer- 
ing involve many factual considerations be- 
sides the technologies. The notion that, 
simply by their status as scientists rather 
than by empirical work on all the major 
factors affecting such decisions, scientists de- 
serve a special authority is silly and danger- 
ous. We need the methods of science, not 
merely the authority. 

Even more dangerous is Snow's view that 
only they can “have a firsthand knowledge 
of what those choices depend upon.” Snow 
believes that scientists have “the future in 
their bones,” and unfortunately a good many 
others, less extreme than Snow, agree. 
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RECORD FOR PREDICTIONS 


Your editorial perpetuates this folklore. 
The telling instance it assumes I ignore is 
the record scientists made in predicting the 
date of Soviet acquisition of nuclear wea- 
pons. This is the standard example often 
cited by scientists themselves. It is indeed 
a telling instance, but what does it tell? 
Nostradamus, too, made many successful pre- 
dictions. And many predictions that turned 
out poorly. 

After the first Russian nuclear tests, ar- 
ticles appeared, for example, in the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientist, comparing scientists’ 
predictions of this event with those of the 
wartime administrators, Quotations showed 
that in 1945-46 a good many scientists said 
the Russians would get a bomb in about 
4 years. General Groves, Vannevar Bush, 
and Conant were cited as examples of the 
interior prescience of wartime administra- 
tors. 


The first thing odd is the treatment of 
Bush and Conant. On Snow’s definition, 
to.say nothing of more rigorous ones, they 
rate, and rather high, as scientists. Snow 
wants some scientists on top rather than on 
tap precisely because they have the future in 
their bones. It would be most unfortunate, 
then, if as soon as they got on top they lost 
their power of prophecy, as is implied for 
Bush and Conant, 

The successful prophecies cited cluster in 
1945-46. In these years the scientists were 
urging the Baruch-Acheson-Lilienthal plan 
as the only alternative to the imminent 
spread of nuclear weapons. After 1946, when 
the Russians turned the plan down, many 
scientists, including some quoted for their 
successful prophecy, reversed their views 
and, in 1948 and 1949, predicted it would 
be many years before the Russians got the 
bomb. Meanwhile the explosion was get- 
ting closer. 

In fact, Bush and Conant recorded good 
as well as bad predictions as to the date of 
the Russian bomb. They guessed right, in 
September, 1944, sooner than the others 
quoted. 

Even the good 1945-46 predictions, exam- 
ined more closely, appear less prophetic. 
For example, one Nobel laureate expected 
six countries to enter the nuclear club in 
as few as 5 years. Another expected Russia 
to be fourth, after Canada and England. 

SEQUENCE OF DECISIONS 

Forecasts of the progress of a military 
atomic energy program are not simply mat- 
ters of technology. They try to forsee a 
complex sequence of national decisions. 
Each sequence is affected by the decisions 
of other countries, domestic costs, and 
by national estimates of military and polit- 
ical worth. 

Scientists often treat nuclear diffusion as 
mechanically as the diffusion of a gas, Three 
years ago Snow assured the American Asso- 
ciation of Atomic Scientists that “all phys- 
ical scientists know that for a dozen or more 
States it will only take perhaps 6 years, 
perhaps less,” to acquire fission and fusion 
bombs. 

In 1963 only the most ill-informed would 
wager that there will be a dozen new 
entrants to the nuclear club by the end of 
1966. Such heady and wrongheaded self- 
confidence is an extreme manifestation of 
the myth. 

In brief, your example simply illustrates a 
major point of “Scientists, Seers, and Strat- 
egy.” “No one has had the gift of reliable 
foresight in these cardinal choices.” On 
these matters “answers are won precari- 
ously and intermittently in the course of 
hard empirical inquiry into the major fac- 
tors affecting choice.” 

ALBERT WOHLSTETTER. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 10, 1963. 
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Miami Benefactor Is Gone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, April 1, 
1963, was a sad day for Miami, Fla, 
Daniel J. Mahoney, one of the vigorous 
and colorful figures in Greater Miami's 
history, died in New York at the age 
of 75. 

In Dade County, “Uncle Dan” Ma- 
honey will be long remembered for his 
innumerable civic activities and key role 
in furthering Miami's destiny. 

As a tribute to him and token of re- 
spect for his sorrowing family, I wish 
to place in the Recor a testimonial by 
Ralph Renick, WTVJ vice president in 
charge of news and broadcast over 
WTVJ channel 4, Miami, Fla., on Mon- 
day, April 1: 

MIAMI SORROWED BY DAN MAHONEY'sS 
PASSING 


Youthful Miami has had but a short span 
of time to establish a heritage of names of 
those people who have given as well as re- 
ceived from this community, who have been 
a part of its growth, who have played key 
roles in steering the city's course, who have 
had a vital interest in the area's welfare. 

But such a person was Daniel J. Mahoney 
who died today in New York at the age of 75. 
“Uncle Dan” as he was known to his friends 
and associates came to Miami in 1923; sent 
here by Gov. James Cox to be associated 
with the Miami News which Cox had pur- 
chased. 

Mahoney served as an Army lieutenant in 
World War I duty in France, emerging as a 
captain, ` In 1918, he married Governor Cox's 
daughter who died in 1921. He was married 
twice again following his first wife's death. 

In 1935, Mahoney was named vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the News, and 
publisher in 1951. He was a man who dele- 
gated authority telling his staff members, 
“I'm with you right or wrong—but always 
try to be right.” 

“Uncle Dan” was a mover. He never tried 
to hide his effort to influence the course of 
politics—he fought organized crime, served 
as head of the community chest, president 
of the Orange Bowl committee, and was 
chairman of the University of Miami board 
of trustees. 

In recent years, his vigorous activity was 
curtailed as his robust health began to fail. 
The end came today on the operating table 
while lung surgery was being performed. 

Dan Mahoney was a part of those fabulous 
years that put Miami on the map. He was 
one of those who led the way and who moved 
in directions he thought proper. , 

Miami's heritage and culture is richer be- 
cause of him, 

His name deserves a prominent place on 
Miami's permanent honor roll of those who 
believed in and worked for this community. 

Further testimonial to the great con- 
tributions made to Miami’s progress by 
Dan Mahoney appeared in the news col- 
umns of the Miami News of Thursday, 
April 4, following: 

FINAL RITES AT Universiry OF MIAMI Honor 
D. J. MAHONEY 
(By William Tucker) 

More than 300 of his friends and admirers 

paid final tribute to Daniel J. Mahoney today 


in the library auditorium at the University 
of Miami which he loved so well. 
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A great bank of flowers stood at the head 
of the auditorium, topped by a cluster of red 
roses sent by President Kennedy. The cen- 
terpiece was a white cross of flowers sent 
by Anthony Abraham. 

The family of the publisher of the Miami 
News, who died in a New York hospital Mon- 
day, had requested that instead of flowers, 
donations be made to the newly established 


“Mahoney Memorial Fund at the university. 


But many of his friends sent both flowers 
and contributions. 

Dr. Henry King Stanford, president of the 
university, made the memorial address, prais- 
ing Mahoney for bestowing on the college 
a “loyalty and affection that nothing else 
outside of his family and newspaper re- 
ceived.” 

“The evidence is all around us of the fruits 
of his labors for the university he loved so 
well,” Dr. Stanford said. 

“Everything good for the community had 
his support, his boundless energy and his in- 
fectious good humor.” 

Scores of outstanding leaders of Greater 
Miami attended the final services for the 
publisher. Private burial services followed in 
a mausoleum at Woodlawn Park Cemetery. 

Among the many figures present from 
Mahoney’s colorful past was heavyweight 
champion Gene Tunney, who once knocked 
the publisher off his feet in a sparring ses- 
sion after Mahoney stung him with a punch. 

A University of Miami mixed choir, in 
green surplices and white collars, provided 
the music and closed with a ringing recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The final benediction was made by Lt. Col. 
Prank Titus, an American Legion chaplain 
representing the Armed Forces for which 
Mahoney fought so valiantly as a captain 
of infantry in World War I. 

Cards on the flowers indicated Mahoney's 
wide circle of friends and organizations. 

There were lilies from the board of direc- 
tors of the LaGorce Country Club, of which 
Mahoney was a cofounder, Another cluster 
of lilies was sent by the officers and directors 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 

Mahoney’s widow sat in the front row 
flanked by his two sons, Daniel, Jr., and 
Michael, and their wives. Across from them 
sat the pallbearers. 

Active pallbearers were Jack Tarver, presi- 
dent of Atlanta Newspapers Inc.; J. Luckett 
Yawn, general manager of the Miami News; 
William C. Baggs, editor of the News; Julian 
Eberle, production manager of the Cox News- 
papers; Ray Sadler, general counsel for Cox 
Pl sal and Robert Snyder, of Dayton, 

hio. 

Honorary pallbears were Capt, Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, of New York City, Bernard F. Gim- 
bel, of Palm Beach, Tunney, A. J. Henderson, 
Col. Arnold Hanger, Oscar Dooly, George 
Whitten, Albert Dubbin, John O. Clark, of 
Binghampton, N.Y., Judge Emett Choate, 
Jay Gould, of New York City, Hugh Emerson, 
Shelby Langston, Guy D. Austin, Wallace 
Gilroy, of Golden Beach, Hank Meyer, Henry 
Sinclair, and McGregor Smith. 


The School-Community Imprevement 
Program in San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members of 


the House of Representatives to a most 
significant and interesting educational 
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program which is taking place in the city 
of San Francisco, Calif. It is reported in 
a recent issue of the San Francisco pub- 
lic school bulletin. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of this House 
have heard much about and are all con- 
cerned, I am sure, with the many prob- 
lems of education. Particularly, we have 
heard of the culturally deprived child. 
This is the child growing up in a chang- 
ing neighborhood in one of our urban 
areas, and served poorly in educational 
and cultural opportunities. It is from 
such groups that we have some reason 
to believe come recruits of gangs, or at 
least lest constructive associations than 
we could hope for them. Likewise, we 
hear much about the shortage of teach- 
ers in this area, inadequately trained 
teachers, shortage of space, facilities, 
time, and more. Sometimes we have 
been so long in hearing about problems 
and so short in hearing about solving 
them, or even meeting them, that it is 
depressing. 

It is most heartening, therefore, to get 
news of something significant and con- 
structive that is being done, and which 
moreover, is working well. This project 
in San Francisco bids well, also, to pro- 
vide some experience and techniques 
which may haye considerable extension 
in applicability beyonds its borders. 

Mr. Speaker, what has been launched 
in San Francisco is a school-community 
improvement program. With money 
from the Ford Foundation, a lot of vol- 
unteer help from college students who 
are training to be teachers, generous co- 
operation from churches and other com- 
munity agencies and neighborhood 
houses, and the schools, a creative, vital 
program has taken shape. 

It seems to me that this is an exciting 
thing which is taking place. The Ford 
Foundation should be commended for its 
financial support. The agency personnel, 
the volunteers, the school officials, and 
the overall director, Mr. George E. Schell, 
ought to be congratulated and encour- 
aged. This is the best tradition of the - 
American spirit in meeting problems; a 
spontaneous affection, ingenuity for 
practical improvision, and shirt sleeves 
working have combined to do something, 
not just talk about it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is certain that fresh 
ideas will come out of this and data that 
will be published in due course. Much 
will be learned here, that with appro- 
priate local modifications, can be 
elsewhere, 

I recommend to the Members of the 
House of Representatives that they take 
note of this project and keep abreast of 
its developments. Further details of the 
program, the names and kinds of par- 
ticipating agencies are contained in the 
San Francisco school bulletin which I 
have previously mentioned and which I 
am pleased to bring to the attention of 
the House at this time. 

The article follows: 

Srupy CENTER PROGRAM Grows 

One of the outstanding products of the 
Ford Foundation backed school-ecommunity 
improvement (commonly known as 
has been the development of the study cen- 
ter program under the leadership of MY. 
owe E. Schell, school-community coun- 
selor. 
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The program started in 1961 with five cen- 
ters in the western addition. Today there 
are 16 study centers in operation around the 
city with a weekly attendance of over 700 
Students and 100 volunteers (mostly teacher 
trainees) from San Francisco State College, 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
College for Women and City College of San 
Francisco, 

Early in 1961 it became evident that many 
of the students in the western addition 
lacked the physical environment for the de- 
velopment of good study skills. It was felt 
that more than a study hall was needed 
and the concept of a study center was de- 
veloped. A study center was not only a place 
to study, but was a place to get individual 
help in academic areas, a place to improve 
reading, explore vocations, and most impor- 
tant, it was another place where people 
cared. 

School buildings were not used for study 
centers as homework is a parent-child func- 
tion and study centers act as parent surro- 
Gates, Another reason for locating centers 
in the community, according to Mr. Schell, 
is to indicate that people (other than edu- 
Cators) are interested in education. In ad- 
dition, it gives many volunteers a new ex- 
perience in working with deprived children, 
This is especially useful to the volunteers 
who will eventually teach the culturally de- 
Prived child. 

The majority of volunteers haye come from 
the teacher-training program for several 
Teasons. First of all these people are near 
the end of their training and will be qual- 
ifed teachers within 6 months to a year. 
Being in the teacher-training program great- 
ly alleviates the need for screening by agency 
People. As these students will be teachers 
of our youth this gives them experience with 
Youngsters centered around schoolwork. In 
addition, it gives valuable experience and 
insight into the educational problems of the 
Culturally deprived. Orientation programs 
have been held to help volunteers under- 
Stand the needs and background of the 
Youngsters who come to study centers. 

From the very beginning the study-center 
Program has created considerable enthusi- 
asm and a spirit of cooperation between 
SCIP, schools, group work agencies, 
churches and college personnel. Basic plans 
Were formulated in various group meetings; 
however, the way the center would function 
Was left to the directors of each center. 
The lack of strict rules regarding the oper- 
ation of a study center has been one of the 
Strengths of the program. Such flexibility 
has resulted in each study center assuming 
A personality of its own, and the total pro- 

has benefited from the creativity of 
the directors and their staff. 

Reference libraries are being built up in 
aul the study centers from donations and 
*Pecial grants of money. In addition, the 
children in the centers are being provided 
Cultural enrichment experiences by attend- 
ing plays and symphony events. 

A list of study halls and location appears 
below: 

American First Baptist Church, Dr. How- 

Day, Un. 3-3382, Octavia and Market 
Streets, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 4-6 p.m. 
mentary and junior high students. 

Booker T. Washington Community Center, 
1 Harold Ware or Miss Toshi Koba, Wa. 

4758, 800 Presidio Avenue (Pfesidio and 
Sutter), Wednesdays, 730-9:30 p.m. Ele- 
Mentary, junior and senior high students. 

; Buchanan L. AI. OC. A., Mr. Harry Payne, We. 

~8720, 1530 Buchanan (Buchanan and 
), Thursdays, 7-9:30 p.m. Elementary, 
Junior and senior high students. 

Hamilton Methodist Church, Rev. Rex 
daran Lo, 6-2416, 1525 Waller Street, Tues- 

ys and Thursdays, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Ele- 
io ntary students, Tuesdays, 7-9 p.m. Sen- 
J students, Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. 

Unior high students. 
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Howard Presbyterian Church, Rev. Thomas 
Dietrich, He. 1-8881 or Kl, 2-1640, Oak and 
Baker Streets, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 3:30-4:30 p.m, Elementary students, 
Wednesdays, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Junior and 
senior high students. 

1830 T. W. O. A., Mrs. Nancy Burenstine or 
Miss Rose Richards, Wa. 1-3814, 1830 Sutter 
Street (Buchanan and Sutter), Thursdays, 
46 pm. Junior and senior high girls, 
Wednesdays, 3:30-5 p.m. Elementary school 
girls. 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, Rev. Robert 
Nichoison, Fi. 6-4263, Jackson and Fillmore, 
junior and senior high students member- 
ship closed. 

Canon Kip, Mrs. Tony Lagone, Un. 1-6801, 
8th and Natoma Streets, Wednesdays, 6:30— 
8:30 p.m. elementary, junior and senior high 
students. 

St. John's Episcopal Church, Rev. Edward 
Berey, He. 1-5317, 120 Julian Avenue (near 
15th Street), Tuesdays and Thursdays, 7 
8:30 p.m. junior and senior high students. 

Mission Methodist Parish—Hospitality 
House, Rev. William Miller, Mi. 7-8393, 6138 
21st Street (21st and Capp), Wednesdays, 7- 
8:30 p.m., junior and senior high students. 

Potrero Hill Neighborhood House, Mr. Ed 
Weaver, Mi, 7-9332, 953 DeHaro (De Haro 
and 22d Streets), Mondays, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
elementary students. 

Olivet Presbyterian Church, Rev. William 
Cox, Mi. 7-1315, 19th and Missouri Streets, 
Thursday, 7-9 pm., junior and senior high 
students. 

Milton Meyer Recreation Center, Mr. Joe 
Bailey, Va. 64660, 195 Kiska Road, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays, 7-9 p.m., elementary, 
junior, and senior high students. 

Ridge Point Methodist Church, Mr. Joe 
Bailey, Va. 6-4660, 181 Hilltop Road, Mon- 
days and ‘Tuesdays, 7:30-9:30 pm., elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high students. 

Bayview Neighborhood Community Cen- 
ter, Mr. Joe Bailey, Va. 6-4660, 1201 Mendell 
Street, Mondays and Tuesdays, 7-9:30 p.m., 
elementary, junior, and senior high students. 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, Rey. John 
Washington, Ju. 6-3124 or Ju. 6-0152, 400 
Randolph Street (Randolph and Ramsell), 
Tuesdays, 7-9 p.m., junior high students, 


Wednesdays, 3:30-4:30 pm., elementary 
students. 
The Case of Gas Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a very fine 
article appeared in the April 9 issue of 
National Review on “The Case of Gas 
Warfare,” which was written by Mr. 
Anthony Harrigan. There is great mis- 
conception about the use of chemical and 
bacteriological weapons, and this is 
unfortunate. I believe that Mr. Harri- 
gan's article deserves careful reading by 
the Congress. Mr. Harrigan is associate 
editor of the News & Courier in Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

The article follows: 

THE Case ror Gas WARFARE 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 
` After years of almost total lack of interest, 
the United States has taken up guerrilla war- 
fare training as though it were something 
new under the sun. Asa result, think shops 
at the Rand Corp., Institute of Defense 
Analyses, and elsewhere have been cranking 
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out guerrilla warfare studies. Mao Tse-tung's 
writings on the subject are in paperback edi- 
tion. A special manual on tactics for guer- 
rilla operations has been made available to 
marines. Sudden interest in the subject 
stems from the fact that Americans are being 
shot at and killed in South Vietnam. Ameri- 
cans have little difficulty acquiring the savvy 
necessary for guerrilla warfare. But this 
begs the question of whether guerrilla war- 
fare is the best way for the United States to 
conduct military operations. 

Guerrilla warfare is cheap in everything 
but human life. In that, it is very, very 
expensive. China and the southeast Asian 
lands can afford to expend manpower in 
battle at a tremendous rate. It is no difficult 
matter for Red China, for example, to find 
more coolies to carry a burp gun and a 
small bag of rice. 

But the United States cannot afford such 
expenditure of lives. The American citizen- 
soldier is too valuable to sacrifice, But when 
we engage in guerrilla-war-type operations, 
as in South Vietnam, we are fighting on 
the enemy's terms and in a way that eases 
his problems. We are not using what is our 
real strength: the production of weapons 
that can effectively counter a yery numer- 
ous foe, 

The best way for the United States to 
achieve its military alms in southeast Asia 
would be to rely on chemical warfare. The 
United States will never have enough coun- 
terinsurgency troops to comb every rice 
paddy in the battle zones of South Vietnam. 
We cannot send armored personnel carriers 
down every irrigation canal. Not enough 
helicopters can be produced and manned to 
track down every band of guerrillas hiding 
in wooded areas. But it is possible to “sani- 
tize” an area with chemical weapons, with 
gases and sprays that destroy vegetation, 
animal life and crops. We can create a 
no man’s land across which the guerrillas 
We can clean up an area so 
that the enemy won't dare attempt to operate 
in it. The most important use of chemicals 
is to deny terrain to an enemy unless he 
is willing to take a tremendous number of 
casualties. A single helicopter equipped with 
a gas dispenser, could flush out an entire 
band of guerrillas in a few minutes of work. 
Gas also is effective on rough terrain where 
guerrillas hide in caves and tall grass and 
where counterguerrillas cannot go except at 
high cost in human life. 


ANSWER TO GUERRILLA TACTICS 


Because the United States has control of 
the air over southeast Asia, it is in a position 
to make maximum use of gas warfare. 
Either fixed wing or helicopter aircraft can 


practice in World War I. Indeed it is not 
extreme to suggest that gas and other chem- 
ical instrumentalities may be the answer to 
guerrilla war operations everywhere in the 
world, whether they be partisan struggles 
in city streets or insurgency operations in 
mountainous areas. Drenching a country- 
side with gas can set up an effective barrier 
or root guerrillas out of their strongholds. 

Why hasn't the use of gas in South Viet- 
nam been considered by the United States? 
The answer is that the country has refused 
to give thought to this branch of modern 
weaponry because public opinion is clouded 
and confused with to the issue of 
gas warfare, The United States has invested 
billions of dollars in hydrogen bombs that 
could blow up entire cities but gas, a far 
less lethal weapon, must not even be con- 
sidered, say the opponents of chemical war- 
fare. 

Toxic chemical warfare has not been used 
since World War I, and several generations 
have grown up uninformed on its capabili- 
ties but in the widespread belief left 
over from the First World War that 
its use is cruel and unethical. The myth 
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of immorality is the principal bar- 
rier to effective use of a weapon that could 
implement the defense of freedom in many 
parts of the world. The public should be 
brought to a realization that chemical war- 
fare agents are not the cruel weapons of 
total destruction that they have been termed. 
Indeed, until the United States is prepared 
to use these weapons, there will be a gap in 
American military defenses against the 
Communist enemy. We will be fighting 
with one hand tied behind our back, espe- 
cially in the zones where guerrillas have 
an edge on Western forces. 

In considering gas warfare, the U.S. public 
needs to know some vital facts: that gases 
and other chemicals do not destroy prop- 
erty, for example. Thus a land need not 
be impoverished by chemical warfare as it is 
by war with conventional weapons. Gases 
now available can cause destruction of the 
will to resist or induce temporary mental 
derangements; many of these gases do not 
kill or result in permanent injury. These 
gases are termed psychochemicals and are 
nonlethal incapacitating agents. 

Whereas today’s counterinsurgency opera- 
tions inyolve killing with bayonets, knives, 
and similar weapons, conflict with gases is 
relatively bloodless. And a nation that has 
no qualms about training counterguerrillas 
in the art of knifing guerrillas in nighttime 
operations certainly should have no objec- 
tion to gas warfare, especially with gases 
that are nonlethal. 

Brig. Gen. J. H. Rothschild, US. Army 
retired, has correctly stated that this “ne- 
glect of nonlethal chemicals is nothing short 
of tragic. Man is now confronted with the 
possibility that he can, in some important 
Measure, eliminate death from warfare.” 
Of course, the use of gases should not be 
predicated on their usefulness in ayoiding 
bloodshed. -That simply points up the sense- 
lessness of the myth of chemical warfare's 
immorality. The real argument for using 
gas warfare is that it gives us a better chance 
of winning battles in which our forces are 
engaged. We need all types of gases, lethal 
as well as nonlethal. 

The tactical use of gas would be for seal- 
ing off a region in a country threatened by 
Communist guerrillas. Periodic drenching 
with gas weuld be undertaken for the pur- 
pose of establishing a protective zone of 
land—much as minefields are used. By 
contaminating an area, the defenders could 
force the enemy to keep his distance. And 
unless the enemy had air superiority or su- 
perior artillery forces, he could not retaliate 
against the defenders who were enjoying the 
protection of a gas barrier. 

Unless the United States is prepared to 
make use of its industrial and technical 
know-how, as in the case of chemical war- 
fare, it will continue to fight at a disadvan- 


The World’s Business Is Your Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, March 13, 
1963 was the golden anniversary of the 
College of Business Administration of 
Boston University. At the exercises 
marking the event, Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
managing director of the United Nations 
Special Fund, delivered the Founders’ 
Day address on the subject of “The 
World's Business Is Your Business.” We 
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are all well aware of the great talent and 
ability possessed by Mr. Hoffman. Be- 
cause I feel that his remarks are so per- 
tinent to present-day international de- 
velopment problems with which we are 
so deeply concerned, I am more than 
happy to be able to take this opportunity 
to bring the thoughts which he has ex- 
pressed to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

The address follows: 

THE WORLD'S Business Is Your BUSINESS 


You have honored me highly by inviting 
me to participate in this conyocation cele- 
brating the golden anniversary of the col- 
lege of business administration of this great 
university. I am particularly appreciative 
because since becoming first a U.S. Govern- 
ment official and then an international civil 
servant, some of my friends have forgotten 
that I am first and last a businessman. May 
I add that, having observed economic and 
social systems the world over, I am more 
deeply convinced than ever that this free and 
open society of ours, of which our people’s 
capitalism is an essential element, offers its 
citizens a larger opportunity to make a bet- 
ter living and to grow and develop intel- 
lectually and spiritually than any other 
system on the face of the earth, 

The 50 years which have elapsed since the 
first student crossed the threshold of this 
college of business administration have been 
designated as the period of the big change. 
Frederick Lewis Allen wrote a fascinating 
book with that title. And what a big 
change—what a huge change—has taken 
place. Empires have been shattered and 
more than 50 new nations have been born. 
The world's population has jumped from 1.6 
billion to more than 3 billion. We have ex- 
perienced a revolution in communications, 
with radio and television, and now Telstar. 
And the world has taken to wheels. There 
were 1.3 million motorcars on the world's 
highways in 1913, today 110 million. The 
most sensational advance in the field of 
transportation has been in air transport, In 
1913 it took 50 days of hard traveling to 
circle the globe, today 25 hours does it. 

There has been, unfortunately perhaps, 
& phenomenal development in weapons of 
destruction. The United States and the 
U.S.S.R. have now enough firepower to 
annihilate 100 million people in the space 
of 1 hour and to make large areas of the 
earth uninhabitable. Our situation in 1913 
was much more comfortable. I recall that 
in 1917, when I was in officer training camp 
at Fort Lewis, Wash., a Seattle newspaper 
published a story of a new German gun, the 
Big Bertha, which was said to have a range 
of 70 miles. This story was labeled as fan- 
tastic nonsense by the captain of our train- 
ing battery who proved, to my complete 
satisfaction at least, that it was impossible 
and would always be impossible for a mis- 
sile to be fired such a great distance. Today 
the intercontinental missiles have a range 
of 6,000 miles and it is expected this will be 
doubled soon. 

The most spectacular progress in all fields 
has, of course, been in the exploration of 
space. In 1913 not even the most imaginative 
of science fiction writers ever suggested that 
astronauts would be circling the globe by 
1960; and who could have dreamed in those 
days that the United States would be under 
way with a $9 billion program to put a man 
on the moon by 1970? 

The changes in business practices and 
business thinking which have taken place 
in the past half century do not seem spec- 
tacular and are not of the kind that make 
headlines. They are, nevertheless, revolu- 
tionary. Further, they affect the lives of 
all our people. There have been revolu- 
tionary changes in manuf „ market- 
ing, and management practices and in busi- 
ness attitudes. 
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I am not golng to discuss the new tech- 
niques in manufacturing, marketing, and 
management because developments have 
come too rapidly since I ceased being an 
active business executive in 1948. In that 
year we were only dimly aware of the full 
impact of automation, of the manifold busi- 
ness uses of computers and of the poten- 
tialities of subliminal impressions. Clearly, 
any comment I offered would be very much 
dated. What I would like to talk about is 
the change in business attitudes. 

It is difficult to realize that the concept 
of conservation and the development of re- 
sources began to take hold in the United 
States only about 60 years ago. Up to that 
time we were exploiting our rivers and for- 
ests and mining our lands, What was true 
of physical resources was also true of human 
resources, The National Safety Council, 
with its program for the protection of work- 
ers against accidents, for the safeguarding 
of their health, got underway the same year 
as your business college. But the notion 
that it was good business for companies to 
provide training and educational courses for 
their employees gained acceptance much 
later. 


Nothing could be more striking than the 
change in attitude on the part of the world 
of business toward the world outside busi- 
ness. In 1913 most businessmen, particu- 
larly big businessmen, felt that Government 
was the servant of business. Even in the 
1920's, President Coolidge was acting as a 
spokesman for the business community when 
he said, “The business of America is busi- 
ness.” And in the 1930's the billboards of 
the country blazoned the message “What's 
good for business is good for you.” ‘Today 
business accepts without question a very 
different concept; namely, that what's good 
for America, all of America, is good for 
business. 

There is another striking change and that 
is the attitude of businessmen toward edu- 
cation, When this college of business ad- 
ministration was ina ted, there were 
only two other institutions training men for 
business careers. Most businessmen, par- 
ticularly self-made businessmen, looked 
with suspicion upon anyone whose educa- 
tion had gone much beyond the primary 
school. I remember that one leading manu- 
facturer in Chicago would not accept an 
application for employment from anyone 
who had gone beyond the second year in 
high school. His oft-repeated statement was 
that too much learning unfits a man for 
business. Today, business management 1s 
looked upon as a profession and a man who 
does not train for his career in business 15 
at a great disadvantage. He has little chance 
of holding his own in this vital and complex 
sphere. 

Despite the fact that this half century 
has been the period of big change there are 
some things that remain unchanged. When 
I was starting my business career I received 
two pieces of advice that I think are as 
today as they were then. One came from 
a wise friend of mine whose counsel I sought 
when I left college. He said, Get into ® 

business in a growing town and 
then if you don’t do well there is no hope 
for you.” I took his advice, went into the 
automobile business in Los Angeles, and 
found it impossible not to do fairly well. 

The second piece of advice came from onè 
of America's wisest businessmen, John M- 
Studebaker, I had written a theme on how 
to sell a Studebaker motor car which won 
for me first prize in a national contest. The 
Studebakers were a thrifty people, not give? 
to lavishness. The first prize consisted of 
a personal interview with J. M.. Studebaker 
himself. As I was ushered into his office 
he was busily engaged in opening his morn” 
ing mail. The letters he put in one pile. 
After slitting the envelopes so that they 
opened flat, he put them in another pile 
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His first remark was: “The boys downstairs 
buy scratch pads. I don’t. It is a waste of 
money. I use the backs of the envelopes.” 
Then he said: “These letters are the com- 
plaints. Every morning I insist that all com- 
plaints about our product come to me per- 
sonally. The best way to maintain quality, 
even in big business, is to handle the com- 
plaints yourself." Then he looked up and 
said; “Young man, you are just starting In 
business. I have some advice to offer you. 
We have done fairly well in this business 
and I will tell you why. We have always 
given our customers a little more than we 
promised. That is the way to hold them.” 
Then after a moment's hesitation he added: 
But don't give them too much more, son, or 
you will go broke.” 

And now I want to turn from the past to 
the future and offer you my own bit of ad- 
vice. The future, In my opinion, belongs to 
those of you who can keep abreast of change 
and take full advantage of the great oppor- 
tunities it offers. This is not going to be 
easy in the next 50 years because not only 
are more big changes coming but they are 
going to come much faster with every pass- 
ing decade. Mr. William Benton, publisher 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. has calcu- 
lated that it took man roughly 500,000 years 
to arrive at the agricultural revolution; it 
took him another 25,000 years to achieve the 
industrial revolution; another 200 years to 
Teach the atomic age; and only 15 years to 
launch the space age. 

Without in any way discounting the im- 
Pact that space exploration may have on life 
on this planet in the next 50 years, I am 
certain that if the potentialities of that pe- 
riod are to be realized, it is vital that 
nations become better neighbors and that 
they get on with that task fast. Further- 
more, much of the impetus needed to bring 
this about must be economic, must come 
trom business, Let me Illustrate what I 
mean. 

At the end of World War II the parlia- 
mentarians of Europe were busy on two 
fronts, first they were meeting in the Coun- 
cii of Europe to discuss the political union 
of Europe and then they were meeting in 
their own parliaments at home to discuss 
new and ingenious restrictive trade barriers 
Which, of course, tended to separate one 
country from another. The efforts to unite 
Europe by political means failed. So did 
the effort to bulid a common defense; but 
Jean Monnet, working quietly with the as- 
sistance of the Marshall plan, did bring into 
being first, the Coal and Steel Community 
and then the Common Market. Six of Eu- 
Tope’s countries are now united economically 
and the trend is in the direction of political 
Union. Further, despite a temporary set- 
back, the day is not far distant when all 

„including Great Britain, will be unit- 
ed in a common market. At the present 
time, the political differences between France 
and Great Britain are keeping Great Britain 
out of the Common Market, but I predict 
that political differences will give way to 
economic pressures. Economic union has 
Proved so good for all the people and for 
business that it is only a matter of time be- 
fore all the European nations will become 
better neighbors. 

Concurrently with the growing neighborli- 
ness of the Atlantic Community there is a 
desperate need for the richer countries to be- 
dome better nelghbors of the poorer 
countries. 

Az we look out on the world today we see in 
imited areas affluence and complacency and 
in much larger areas, poverty and seething 
unrest, It is my deeply rooted view that, 
Only if those who are affluent cease to be com- 
Placent and give thought to those who live in 
Poverty can we hope for a comfortable and 

us world. The most important real- 
ity of modern life is the fact that the inter- 
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national interest has become the national 
interest. 

The United States today finds itself in a 
paradoxical situation. It has the highest 
income per person of any country in the 
world. It also has dangerously high unem- 
ployment, the latest figures showing this to 
be over 6 percent. This problem of unem- 
ployment, which is due in part to the in- 
credible advances in science and technology, 
can be met only through accelerating the 
pace of the country’s economic growth. 

Much of our economic growth must come 
through an expansion of our domestic 
market but the great new economic frontier 
lies in the 100 countries and territories as- 
sociated with the United Nations, in which 
tmore than 1,300 million people are living. 

The people of these countries are in ac- 
tive, sometimes explosive, revolt against the 
conditions under which they have been liv- 
ing. They are determined no longer to ac- 
cept poverty, illiteracy, chronic ill health, 
and despair as their way of life. 

And now for another paradox. Science 
and technology are in no small way re- 
sponsible for this seething unrest with which 
we are faced in these 100 countries. It was 
the result of advanced technology in the 
way of radio and other improved means 
of communication which brought to these 
people knowledge that farmers and workers, 
people just like themselves, in North America 
and Europe owned houses, wore good clothes, 
and enjoyed good health. It was this knowl- 
edge that started hundreds of millions of 
mothers asking the question, Why should 
my children be hungry, be ill clothed, not 
have a chance to learn to read and write, 
and not have good medical care? 

Yes, sclence and technology must accept 
responsibility for this sudden uprising of 
the peoples of the less developed countries 
which has aptly been called the revolution 
of rising expectations. But at the same 
time it is science and technology which offer 
hope: that we can meet the rising expecta- 
tions now filling the hearts of half the 
world's people. 

Before giving specific details as to how 
science and technology can help to assist 
the growth of the poorer countries, let us 
pause for a moment and see how the U.S. 
economy would be benefited by such a de- 
velopment, 

If per capita incomes in these underdevel- 
oped countries were lifted in the 1960's, stead- 
ily year by year, by only 2.5 percent, exports 
to them from the industrially advanced 
world, which totaled $164 billion for the 10 
years 1950-60, should reach $350 billion for 
1960-70. For the United States, assuming 
it retains its current share of the interna- 
tional trade flow, such an increase would 
mean, by 1970, an estimated additional $8.5 
billion per year in exports. 

An equivalent of more than 4.5 million 
jobs in the United States now depend on 
foreign trade. Of these, more than 1,750,000 
jobs depend on U.S. exports to the under- 
developed areas of the world. By 1970 this 
number could well be increased by 1 million, 
for a total of 2,750,000 full-time jobs. 

We in the Special Fund, of which I have 
the honor to be the managing director, are 
quite confident that this modest increase in 
the per capita incomes in the less developed 
countries can be achieved because of the 
evidence we have already had of the con- 
tributions of science and technology. 

One of our responsibilities is that of as- 
sisting countries in finding out what phys- 
ical resources they have. I could give many 
examples of how science and technology have 
helped us in meeting this responsibility. 
One is that of aerial surveys where contem- 
porary methods, steadily being improved, can 
already compress into one decade soil, min- 
eral, water, and transport investigations that, 
by methods that were standard a generation 
ago, would have taken a century. This is 
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but one of the marvels of our age. Another 
exciting new instrument for discovery is the 
peaceful atom. Among the many applica- 
tions of radioactive isotopes, medical diag- 
nosis has been greatly aided, new accuracy 
is being brought to ground investigation, and 
answers are being obtained to imponderables 
of plant breeding and fertilization, of animal 
husbandry, and of insect control. 

Nor is this the end. Electronic computers 
are being used for building mathematical 
models of river beds, showing where dams 
should be built, flood control barriers in- 
troduced, irrigation works installed. Com- 
puters are also proving their value in a host 
of other directions, not least in development 
planning. All this at less cost, with greater 
speed and higher efficlency than the older 
methods. - 

These incredible new tools are adding to 
the proof coming to the United Nations each 
day that the low-income countries are richly 
endowed with the physical resources re- 
quired for their prosperity and sustained 
economic growth. 

An additional responsibility of the special 
fund is that of assisting the less developed 
countries in a better utilization of their hu- 
man resources. 

Potentially, these low income countries 
are rich in human abilities. Of the 300 mil- 
lion people living in the less developed 
countries for which the United Nations has 
some responsibility, almost half cannot read 
or write, Not over 10 percent of children 
from 14 to 18 are in secondary schools and 
only the thinnest layer are undergoing 
technical training or taking university work, 
Today everyone recognizes the intimate 
relationship that exists between the eco- 
nomic development of a country and the 
education of its people. Only by giving the 
highest priority to the development of edu- 
cation at all levels, with emphasis 
on the training of people to make effective 
use of their natural resources, can there be 
an adequate response to the revolution of 
rising expectations. Only h education 
can the benefits of the revolution of science 
and technology be realized. Making effec- 
tive use of human resources is an entirely 
different task from that of speeding the dis- 
covery of physical resources. It is an area 
where there is need, desperate need, for 
innovation and change. I question whether 
this need can be met without fundamental 
change in teaching methods. Of one thing 
I am certain. We would be most apprecia- 
tive for assistance from this college of busi- 
ness administration in learning of ways in 
which knowledge of modern management 
methods can be imparted to the peoples of 
the developing countries. Perhaps we are 
in even greater need of assistance in instill- 
ing a spirit of entrepreneurship in people 
who have always thought of business sim- 
ply as a trading operation where you bought 
cheap and sold dear. It may surprise you 
to know that in many languages there is 
no synonym for businessman. The nearest 
word is merchant. 

Certain results flowing from the fund's 
activities may be of particular interest to 
this audience. The first survey completed 
was one on the needs and resources of Ar- 
gentina for electric energy. It was a low- 
cost survey involving something over $300,- 
000. It demonstrated clearly that Argentina 
required over $700 million worth of new fa- 
cilities to be constructed over a 10-year pe- 
riod and that there was such a crying need 
for electric energy that this investment could 
be serviced and amortized without difficulty. 
More than $300 million of this amount has 
already been subscribed, a substantial part 
from private sources. 

An aerial survey of mineral resources in 
northern Chile which we are just completing 
has produced exciting results. Over 6300 
million worth of minerals have been discov- 
ered and as a consequence many private- 
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money companies are interested in obtaining 
concessions from the Government. There is 
a great advantage in attracting private in- 
vestment because with the investment usu- 
ally goes managerial know-how. Further, 
most American concerns are pursuing an 
enlightened policy in enterprises for the de- 
velopment of physical resources in other 
countries. They are both bringing in capi- 
tal investment and training counterpart per- 
sonnel so that in time most of their employ- 
ees will be nationals. 

If time permitted I could go on with ex- 
ample after example of surveys which would 
demonstrate that it is not lack of physical 
resources which is responsible for the pov- 
erty in many parts of the world, but rather 
ineffective use of those resources. I could 
tell you of institutes of various types, ranging 
from those in the field of vocational training 
to the highest technical university. Alto- 
gether, the governing council of the special 
fund has approved to date 286 projects lo- 
cated in 96 countries and calling for total 
expenditures of $590 million. Of this $590 
million, I should quickly say that $340 mil- 
lion is being supplied by the countries them- 
selves. We have learned that we can only 
help countries whose people are determined 
to help themselves. 

Let me summarize what I have been trying 
to tell you. First, that the big change of the 
past 50 years is a mere prelude to the bigger 
changes that lie ahead; second, that the 
national interest of all countries, particularly 
the industrialized countries, is served best 
by looking outward to a world that is shrink- 
ing at a fantastic speed but in which busi- 
ness opportunities are expanding even more 
rapidly; and third, that there are not only 
profound moral reasons for the richer coun- 
tries helping the poorer countries but there 
are also good business reasons. 

In closing, may I wish you Godspeed and 
remind you that the world is yours if you 
move with intelligence and move quickly. 


Without a Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker I wish to 
insert in the Record the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 8 issue 
of the Parsons (Kans.) Sun and written 
by the editor, Clyde M. Reed. It says 
much in a few words: 

WITHOUT A RECORD 


President Kennedy is openly scornful of a 
budget-cutting proposal of his immediate 
predecessor, with no surprise attached at all. 

Mr. Kennedy is a Democrat, Mr. Eisen- 
hower & Republican. Mr. Kennedy is a 
young man determined to perform better 
than an elder statesman who served before 
him. Their respective philosophies, elusive 
as both prove to be at times, are many po- 
litical miles apart. 

The Eisenhower record, said the President 
sniffingly at his latest press conference, is 
not one “we plan to duplicate if we can 
help it.” 

That's good political talk. The partisans 
on either side can find much to munch upon. 

Still Mr. Kennedy is faced with a problem 
he is not able to master. He has not made 
a record of his own. 

The course of the incumbent administra- 
tion has been one of complete indecisiveness, 
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varying from firmness at times to complete 
vacillation on most other occasions without 
a political doctrine to which a majority or 
even a sizable minority can tie. 

Mr. Kennedy has proposed the wrong rem- 
edies for the wrong era. He has retreated 
when the political strategy called for ad- 
vance. He has used the approach of the 
Boston precincts when political statesman- 
ship was the need of the day. He promised 
change and has delivered stillborn pro- 


grams. 
Time still is on his side. But it won't wait 
forever. 


Sir Winston Churchill: Honorary U.S. 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy on Tuesday signed a proclama- 
tion declaring one of the greatest Eng- 
lishmen of history, Sir Winston Church- 
ill, to be an honorary citizen of the 
United States. As a Member of the 88th 
Congress, I was proud to cast my vote 
in favor of this honor bestowed upon 
Great Britain’s wartime Prime Minister. 
His magnificent contributions to the 
cause of freemen assure him a place in 
history as one of the truly great leaders 
of all ages. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
have Sir Winston’s message to President 
Kennedy, the President's remarks at the 
ceremony, and the Presidential procla- 
mation printed with my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 

CHURCHILL'S MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. President, I have been informed by 
Mr. David Bruce that it is your intention to 
sign a bill conferring upon me honorary 
citizenship of the United States. 

I have received many kindnesses from the 
United States of America, but the honor 
which you now accord me is without paral- 
lel. I accept it with deep gratitude and 
affection, 

I am also most sensible of the warm- 
hearted action of the individual States who 
accorded me the great compliment of their 
own honorary citizenships as a prelude to 
this act of Congress. 

It is a remarkable comment on our affairs 
that the former Prime Minister of a great 
sovereign state should thus be received as an 
honorary citizen of another. I say “great 
sovereign state” with design and emphasis, 
for I reject the view that Britain and the 
Commonwealth should now be relegated to 
a tame and minor role in the world. Our 
past is the key to our future, which I firmly 
trust and believe will be no less fertile and 
glorious. Let no man underrate our ener- 
gies, our potentialities, and our abiding 
power for good. 

I am, as you know, half American by 
blood, and the story of my association with 
that mighty and benevolent Nation goes 
back nearly 90 years to the day of my father’s 
marriage. In this century of storm and 
tragedy I contemplate with high satisfaction 
the constant factor of the interwoven and 
upward progress of our peoples. Our com- 
radeship and our brotherhood in war were 


“unexampled. We stood together, and be- 


cause of that fact the free world now stands. 
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Nor has our partnership any exclusive na- 
ture: the Atlantic community is a dream 
that can well be fulfilled to the detriment of 
none and to the enduring benefit and hon- 
or of the great democracies. 

Mr. President, your action illuminates the 
theme of unity of the English-speaking peo- 
ples, to which I have devoted a large part of 
my life. I would ask you to accept your- 
self, and to convey to both Houses of Con- 
gress, and through them to the American 
people, my solemn and heartfelt thanks for 
this unique distinction, which will always 
be proudly remembered by my descendants. 


KENNEDY'S REMARKS AT THE CEREMONY 


We meet to honor a man whose honor 
requires no meeting—for he is the most 
honored and honorable man to walk the 
stage of human history in the time in which 
we live. 

Whenever and wherever tyranny threat- 
ened, he has always championed liberty. 

Facing firmly toward the future, he has 
never forgotten the past. 

Serving six monarchs of his native Great 
Britain, he has served all men's freedom and 
dignity. 

In the dark days and darker nights when 
Britain stood alone—and most men save 
Englishmen despaired of England's life—he 
mobilized the English language and sent it 
into battle. The incandescent quality of his 
words illuminated the courage of his coun- 
trymen. 

Given unlimited powers by his citizens. 
he was ever vigilant to protect their rights. 

Indifferent himself to danger; he wept 
over the sorrows of others. 

A child of the House of Commons, he be- 
came in time its father, 

Accustomed to the hardships of battle, he 
has no distaste for pleasure. 

Now his stately Ship of Life, having 
weathered the severest storms of a troubled 
century, is anchored in tranquil waters, proof 
that courage and faith and the zest for 
freedom are truly indestructible, The record 
of his triumphant passage will inspire free 
hearts for all time. 

By adding his name to our rolls, we mean 
to honor him—but his acceptance honors us 
far more. For no statement or proclamation 
can enrich his name—the name Sir Winston 
Churchill is already legend. 


KENNEDY PROCLAMATION 


Whereas Sir Winston Churchill, a son of 
America though a subject of Britain, has 
been throughout his life a firm and stead- 
fast friend of the American people and the 
American Nation; and 

Whereas he has freely offered his hand and 
his faith in days of adversity as well as 
triumph; and 

Whereas his bravery, charity and valor, 
both in war and in peace, have been a flame 
of inspiration in freedom's darkest hour; 
and : 

Whereas his life has shown that no ad- 
versary can overcome, and no fear can deter, 
free men in the defense of their freedom; 
and à 

Whereas he has expressed with unsur- 
passed power and splendor the aspirations 
of peoples everywhere for dignity and free- 
dom; and 

Whereas he has by his art as an historian 
and his judgment as a statesman made the 
past the servant of the future; 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, under 
the authority contained in an act of the 
88th Congress, do hereby declare Sir Winston 
Churchill an honorary citizen of the United 
States of America. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 


1963 


Done at the city of Washington this 9th 
day of April in the year of our Lord 1963, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the 187th. 


Bungling Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
developments in Cuba and other parts 
of the world have left many people in 
this country confused, bewildered, and 
aroused. There seems to be a general 
feeling that the administration is not 
leveling with them on the Cuban situa- 
tion. In spite of all the attempts to cen- 
sor and control news, the American 
people do want to know more about the 
foreign policies of the Kennedy admin- 
istration and why our prestige seems to 
be sinking lower and lower each month. 

As proof of the fact that there are 
people here in the United States who are 
further ahead in their thinking than 
the administration and the State De- 
Partment, I submit correspondence, 
which a constituent of mine, Mr. Roland 
G. Eaton, Troy, N.Y., recently had with 
the State Department, relating to the 
bungling foreign policy of this adminis- 
tration. Before it is too late and this 
country is destroyed through the policy 
planners in the State Department, I be- 
lieve that Congress should get on with 
the business of a thorough investigation 
of the State Department, its policies, 
and its personnel. 

The correspondence follows: 

Troy, N.Y. 
February 3, 1963. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a private citizen and a former 
Officer in the U.S. Naval Intelligence Service, 
I am very concerned about the wishy-washy 
lack of force and direction of the foreign 
policy of the United States under the present 
administration. 

I have received the hogwash put out by 
the Office of Public Services Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs Release A-163. 

It begins to appear that our no-win for- 
eign policy is dictated by the United Nations 
and U Thant. 

I am one of thousands of patriotic Amer- 
leans who believe that the United States 
should withdraw from the United Nations. 
I realize that patriotism and nationalism are 
dirty words to the one world Fabian Socialist 
minority who have apparently done an ex- 
cellent job in intrenching themselves in the 
State Department and in the present admin- 
istration. 

Since the State Department places so much 
Store upon the rulings of the International 
Court of Justice, why is it not consistent in 
its policy by insisting that Soviet Russia pay 
its proportionate share of certain expenses of 
oar United Nations, or else have them thrown 

I very frankly do not like the United Na- 
tions policy and to think that newly formed 
Afro-Asian nations of semibarbaric nature 
have equal vote with the United States is 
Utterly ridiculous. Anyone with common- 
Sense knows that the majority of them would 
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fare better under colonialism, another dirty 
word in the Socialist’s vocabulary. 

It is all very well to have utopian ideals, 
but the hard facts are that our foreign policy 
has estranged us from the Netherlands, 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, Portugal, 
and Spain who should all be our allies, 

I think siding with Sukarno and Indonesia 

Holland was utterly ridiculous. I 
think siding with Adoula against Tshombe 
was a piece of damn foolishness. 

Confucius said that one who makes a mis- 
take and then repeats the same mistake is 
a fool. In our relations with the Soviet 
Russians everyone in the State Department 
appears to be damn fool, particularly re- 
garding Cuba. 

Any simple-minded oaf knows that Soviet 
Russian communism is bent on worldwide 
domination, and that even though a written 
signed agreement were reached with them 
on any matter that if it suited their pur- 
pose the agreement would only be a scrap 
of paper, 

Since you continue to retain such per- 
sonnel as Weiland (Montenegro) and Ru- 
bottom it is questionable in my mind if the 
actions of the State Department are only 
the acts of fools. Perhaps they are the pre- 
determined planned acts of those who have 
no loyalty and no patriotism to the United 
States of America. 

It is now pretty well established that the 
Russians are better entrenched and have 
more offensive weapons in Cuba than they 
had in October, to say nothing of the 
thousands of trained Chinese and Russian 
crack that are still on that island. 

We don't need another Pearl Harbor and 
unnecessary slaughter of Americans to 
arouse the American people. We want peo- 
ple at the helm in our country and in the 
State Department with the guts to run the 
Chinese, Russians, and Castro out of Cuba. 
Such action would restore some faith and 
confidence not only to the citizens in this 
country but to those in South and Central 
America as well. If you had rattlesnakes in 
your backyard, you wouldn’t wait to see 
if they would poison your animals and get 
in the house, you would rid yourself of them. 

Please don't waste the taxpayer’s money 
including mine sending me mimeographed 
gobbledygook from the Office of Public 
Services. 

Let’s have some affirmative action and 
less double talk about Cuba. It is high 
time that the State Department was com- 
posed entirely of personnel who have the 
philosophy: “My country may she always 
be right, but my country first, right or 
wrong.” I am not willingly paying taxes to 
be used to promote worldwide socialism nor 
to support the nations that were well off 
under colonialism. 

I am glad to get this off my chest and I 
assure you that there are thousands who 
feel the same way. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROLAND G. EATON. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1963. 
Mr. ROLAND G. EATON, 
Troy, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. Eaton: Your recent communica- 
tion to the Secretary of State has been re- 
ceived. We appreciate your interest in writ- 
ing. ` 

The U.S. Government has never endorsed 
the world government concept. President 
Kennedy expressed American policy in his 
state of the Union message of January 11, 
1962: 

“These various elements in our foreign 
policy lead, as I have said, to a single goa! 
the goal of a peaceful world of free and in- 
dependent states. This is our guide for the 
present and our vision for the future—a free 
community of nations, independent but in- 
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terdependent, uniting north and south, east 
and west, in one great family of man, out- 
growing and transcending the hates and 
fears that rend our age. 

“We will not reach that goal today, or to- 
morrow. We may not reach it in our own 
lifetime. But the quest is the greatest ad- 
venture of our century. We sometimes chafe 
at the burden of our obligations, the com- 
plexity of our decisions, the agony of our 
choices. But there is no comfort or security 
for us in evasion, no solution in abdication, 
no relief in irresponsibility.” 

President Kennedy has said, “I see little 
merit in the impatience of those who would 
abandon this imperfect instrument because 
they dislike our imperfect world.” President 
Eisenhower, reporting to Congress in 1959 
on our participation in the United Nations 
(U.N.), said: “Given our sustained and vigor- 
ous support, it will continue to advance the 
interests of the American people and of free 
nations everywhere.” 

There are many good reasons for support- 
ing the U.N. including these overriding ones: 

First. The U.N. has successfully maintained 
or helped maintain peace in many parts of 
the world. The history of its peacekeeping 
operations ranges from Iran immediately 
after World War II through the Arab-Israel 
war to the present Congo operation which 
has prevented Communist infiltration into 
the heart of Africa and has avoided the dan- 
ger of an armed clash between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Second. United Nations policy in the 
Congo, the Middle East, and elsewhere 
directly coincides with United States 
policy. This situation has obtained fre- 
quently whereas the record shows that sel- 
dom if ever on major issues has U.N. policy 
paralleled Soviet policy, much less followed 
it. 

The facts do not support the contention 
sometimes made that the Soviet bloc now 
dominates the U.N. There is dramatic evi- 
dence to the contrary in the actions of the 
16th U.N. General Assembly. The election of 
a single Secretary General with full powers, 
and the complete rejection of Premier 
Khrushchey's troika proposal, proved that 
the U.N. was too tough for Soviet wrecking 
tactics. The General Assembly also opposed 
the Communist bloc on the 50-megaton 
bomb. Meanwhile, it has approved such 
major US. proposals as internationally 
inspected disarmament, a food for peace 
program, peaceful uses of outer space and 
a U.N. decade of development. Moreover, 
the General Assembly has consistently 
opposed Communist China's admission to the 
UN.; the vote in favor of the view held by 
the United States in 1961 was larger than 
it had been for years, and the vote in 1962 
was still larger. 

It is well known that the Soviets tried 
to block the U.N. peacekeeping operation in 
the Congo. Their failure to do so and their 
annoyance at the apparent success of the 
operation were expressed in their refusal to 
pay their share of the costs and in their 
violent attacks on the independence of the 
office of the Secretary General. 

Third. The U.N. is the anchor for a large 
number of international organizations that 
are helping to create the kind of conditions 
the United States would like to see in the 
world. 

These organizations deal with such basic 
problems as economic development, mone- 
tary and trade policies, child welfare, dis- 
ease and epidemics, meteorology and tele- 
communications, labor standards, and the 
resettlement of refugees. These matters are 
important to the United States with our 
vast international economic interests and 
our desire to see other nations handle their 
problems through free institutions rather 
than through coercion and communism, 
Most of these useful organizations are close- 
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ly linked with the U.N. and would be ineffec- 
tive if the parent body were crippled. 

The withdrawal of the United States from 
the United Nations would render the or- 
ganization almost completely ineffectual in 
the pursuit of its objectives. The younger 
and less powerful nations who now look to 
the U.N. for collective security against ag- 
gression would be cut off. The resultant 
sharp increase in world instability would 
provide a situation made to order for Com- 
munist agitation and subversion. It is very 
difficult to see how the United States and 
the rest of the free world could gain by this. 
As you know, such conditions are an ob- 
jective of Communist policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp.A. KaRNACKI, 
Office of Public Services 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Troy, N.Y., March 26, 1963. 
THE SECRETARY or STATE, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Edward A. Karnacki, Office 
of Public Services). 

Dear Sm: Thank you very much for your 
three-page communication of March 12, 1963. 

Iam appreciative of your fine effort to con- 
vert me to accepting a type of foreign policy 
which is utopian, idealistic, and absolutely 
infeasible. - 

The US, foreign policy is chimerical, com- 
pletely lacking in direction, contradictory, 
repeatedly naive, and seemingly incapable of 
learning from past errors. 

The three overriding reasons given in your 
communication for supporting the U.N. are 
examples which fall to impress me, and which 
in fact only bear out my contention that 
our country would be infinitely better off 
out of that ill-fated Organization. 

First. “The U.N. has successfully main- 
tained or helped maintain peace in many 
parts of the world,” could be countered by 
merely mentioning Goa, the rape of Ka- 
tanga, the loss of North Korea, the current 
Indonesia-British Malaya situation, Vietnam, 
Laos, Cuba, Yemen, Hungary, and so forth. 

Second. “U.N, policy in the Congo, the 
Middle East, and elsewhere directly coincides 
with U.S. policy.” Rather I would state the 
U.N. has directed U.S. policy, and has effec- 
tively alienated us from allies who deserve 
our support; namely, Portugal, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. Our positions taken in regard 
to the Suez Canal, Indochina, Dutch East 
Indies, Angola, and so forth, have certainly 
created more problems than were solved. 

Third. “The U.N. is the anchor for a large 
number of international tions that 
are helping to create the kind of conditions 
the United States would like to see in the 
world.” Who in the United States? The 
majority of our citizens are not international 
socialists. 

(1) In view of the fact that Soviet Russia 
and its satellites belong to the U.N. club, do 
not pay their dues and assessments except in 
coin negotiable only within the borders of 
their domination; (2) and because the 
United States pays a minimum of 32 percent 
and up to 40 percent of all dues, costs, and 
assessments, plus; (3) and because the U.N. 
and not the United States of America gets 
credit for all the handouts described in the 
next to last paragraph of page 3 of your 
communication; (4) and because the U.N. 
has kept Almighty God out of its organiza- 
tion it would seem advisable, sensible, desira- 
ble, and really wise to disband the U.N. and 
form an organization of anti-Communist na- 
tions giving the support and handouts in the 
form of loans to those nations who are suf- 
ficiently forthright as to be for us and not 
neutral. I would remind you that our Lord 
and Saviour himself stated: “He that is not 
for me is against me.” This new organiza- 
tion should recognize the existence of Al- 
mighty God and thus not suffer the lack of 
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divine guidance that is a major lack in the 
UN. 

With a new organization the anti-Com- 
munist nations would be strengthened. 
Those who remained out and neutral would 
be entirely dependent upon the resources 
and charity of the Red bloc. There would 
be no vetoes to constructive action. We 
would have improved collective security 
against aggression. We would put a greater 
economic strain upon the Communist na- 
tions. We could have direction to our for- 
eign policy and we could move forward with 
vigor. 

Let us not waste time and money de- 
bating and trying to arrive at agreements 
with an enemy bent upon our destruction 
and to whom a signed treaty is merely a 
scrap of paper. 

How does the United States benefit by 
having $3 million given by Mr. Hoffman's 
UNESCO to Cuba for agricultural research 
and development? How does the United 
States benefit by the Attorney General mak- 
ing gifts to African chieftains of airplanes 
for their personal use? How does the 
United States benefit by the Emperor of 
Ethiopia being presented with an air- 
conditioned ship with the crew trained at 
our expense? 

I have received an appeal for funds from 
the White Fathers to help build a school, 
They had an established school going in the 
Congo, but UNESCO came along and built 
immediately adjacent cutting down on their 
attendance and forcing them to relocate. 
In view of the scarcity of educational facili- 
ties in that country UNESCO could have 
built in a dozen other areas where school 
facilities are lacking. For example, where 
these dedicated priests are now going to 
build but instead UNESCO put an existing 
school out of business because they are an 
atheistic organization. The White Fathers 

ters are in Washington, D.C., if 
you want verification. 

I am only one of millions of US. citizens 
adamant in my opposition to our continued 
support of the United Natlons. I advocate 
ditching our no win policy, If the choice 
is atheistic communism or death, I'll take 
the latter but not by appeasement methods 
please. 

Enclosed you will find an article from 
Human Events, “A Man Named U Thant.” 
Also, enclosed you will find clippings from 
the Mississippi department of the American 
Legion newspaper. 

May Almighty God help the United States 
with the appeasing, concession granting, 
drifting, foolhardy lack of directions of its 
present foreign policy. I sincerely hope 
that it is not deliberate subversion, but 
you do have some really queer thinking 
people in your department whose views do 
not coincide with the majority of the citi- 
zens of our country. The odds against such 
repeated stupidity seem improbable. You 
have had and retained in your department 
many questionable security risks to my per- 
sonal knowledge. I resent being taxed to 
promulgate policies which are contrary to 
the best interests of the American way of 
life. 

Very truly yours, 
ROLAND G. EATON. 


Need for Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt that the President’s tax pro- 
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posal will be the most intensively consid- 
ered legislation to come before this Con- 
gress. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has just finished 6 weeks of public 
hearings. We have now started execu- 
tive sessions to discuss the details of the 
proposal and to begin the actual draft- 
ing of this complicated legislation. 

It is vitally important that the Con- 
gress does not lose sight of the overrid- 
ing importance of a tax cut for our Na- 
tion's economy in the whirl of discus- 
sion over all the technical details of this 
proposal. An editorial in the Dayton 
(Ohio) News for March 16 makes this 
point with special effectiveness. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. 

Tax GREED 

According to Aesop, a lion and a tiger 
quarreled over the carcass of a fawn. Tak- 
ing advantage of their mutual exhaustion, a 
fox moved in and grabbed the prey. Nel- 
ther beast had the strength left to stop him. 

You have to wonder whether the fox“ of 
recession will steal from labor and business 
the fruits of the tax cut over which they are 
quarreling. 

Business wants to concentrate the slashes 
in the upper brackets. Its aim is to free 
funds for capital investment. Labor wants 
the whole of the cut reserved for the lowest 
brackets. Its object is to free funds for 
heavier consumer spending. 

Actually, the economy needs both stimuli. 
A sensible tax bill will carry discriminating 
cuts across the board. This is the principle 
of President Kennedy’s proposal, although it 
would be harder to say whether he has hit 
upon the ideal apportionment. If business 
and labor fight too hard over the spoils, the 
whole program may bog down in Congress. 
Then if a recession moves in, there'll be 
plenty to pay at both ends of the economic 
spectrum. 


Physical Fitness and Podiatry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks, walking has re- 
ceived much emphasis as part of physical 
fitness. The Nation's press and other 
media have given due play to this in 
stories of 50-mile hikes and the like. But 
to further this concept and help develop 
physical fitness programs for our citi- 
zenry, may I suggest Americans first 
look to their feet. The American Foot 
Health Foundation, a related organiza- 
tion of the American Podiatry Associa- 
tion, focuses on the Nation's foot prob- 
lems annually by sponsoring Foot Health 
Week. The dates this year are May 
10-17, 

Dr. Benjamin C. Mullens, president of 
the American Podiatry Association, has 
assembled some thoughts on foot health 
as part of total health in a statement he 
has issued for Annual Foot Health Week. 
I am pleased to include, under unani- 
mous consent, Dr. Mullen’s statement in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Neglect of foot health has become the vast 
wasteland in the medical professions. While 
the moral concept of all medical ties 
is prevention of disease, suffering and debil- ' 
ity, some 60 percent of our school children 
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have foot troubles, 10 to 15 percent requiring 
professional care. 

Care of the feet in prime years makes a 
healthier and more productive individual 
upon reaching maturity, and helps prevent 
foot and other health problems later in life. 
Foot fatigue costs American business and 
industry millions of dollars yearly in plant 
accidents, absenteeism, and lowered employee 
morale—all reducing productivity. 

Four out of five senior citizens suffer foot 
problems. Ac to heart specialists, 
one of the best preventatives for the Na- 
tion's No. 1 killer, is normal and frequent 
use of the feet and legs. But how can our 
“geriatrics” be motivated to walk if their 
feet hurt? 

Podiatry was conceived and nurtured by 
leaders of the medical profession more than 
half a century ago. The aim and purpose of 
podiatry’s sponsors of that day were to insure 
adequate scientific foot care by trained spe- 
clalists in this field. 

Foot Health Week, May 10-17, affords the 
American Podiatry Association an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill its public responsibility— 
stimulating a wider interest in foot health 
through public education and information 
and thus playing our full part in advancing 
the total health of the American people. 


Kennedy Appeasement Hands Commu- 
nists Another Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, remember 
last year how loudly President Kennedy 
proclaimed the great Victory in Laos 
when we gave in to the Communist de- 
mands for a coalition rule and quickly 
forced pro-western Laotians to accept 
the defeat? Now we are reaping the full 
reward, another Communist betrayal, 
another broken agreement, another 
Country lost to ever-widening Soviet 
Sphere of influence and control. 

The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune recites the results of peace- 
Tul coexistence in Laos: 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE IN Laos 

Once more the little southeast Asian jungle 
kingdom of Laos is ablaze. As in the bloody 
Civil war which ended less than 9 months 
ago, it is the Communist Pathet Lao which 
has attacked, shattering the shaky three- 
headed coalition government. Only this 
time, instead of fighting the pro-Western 
Stroup, the Reds have turned on their erst- 
While civil war pals, the self-styled neutral- 
ists of Gen. Kong Le. 

Last year President Kennedy, who once 
Promised that southeast Asia would never be 
Allowed to slide down the Communist drain, 
joyously hailed the Geneva accord which 
ended the civil war and created a wobbly 
Coalition government. 

Now on the Plain of Jars, the junior part- 
ner of that coalition is smashing the hopes 
Of its author, W. Averell Harriman, who, as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, dumped Laos’ pro-Western Govern- 
Ment in favor of the Russian troika, the 
2 coalition that few expected would 

In Laos, the Reds took somewhat longer 
to make their move for full power than 

unists usually do. Conservatives in 
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Laos had predicted that the Pathet Lao 
would never be satisfied with the role of a 


troika would merely serve as a gateway for a 
Communist takeover. 

Since World War II, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Poland, Bulgaria, and the 
other Red satellites stand as lurid examples 
of what happens when the Communists are 
allowed to enter any “coalition.” The same 
fate also awaited Nationalist China in the 
plan of Gen. George C. Marshall to bring the 
Communist Chinese into Chiang Kal-shek's 
government, 

Now it is the turn of Laos to prove again 
that any nation forced to admit Communists 
into its government is inviting its over- 
throw. 


Man of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, summer employment in 
Washington has been the long sought 
goal of many thousands of college stu- 
dents who have, in the past, come to the 
Nation’s Capital to fill temporary vacan- 
cies in the executive branch. This has 
been mutually beneficial for students 
and Government offices alike. From 
impressions gained in a firsthand 
acquaintance with Federal processes, in- 
terests are created which assure our 
career civil service of talented young 
men and women as future administra- 
tors. This year, however, something 
new has been added with the intrusion 
of the White House to make a political 
pork barrel of this program. 

The charges and denials of political 
patronage on a massive scale have been 
confusing. However, the National Col- 
lege Democrat, the official publication of 
the National Federation of College 
Young Democrats, unmasked this taw- 
dry project when it announced that “re- 
sponsibility for summer jobs has been 
transferred to the White House.” Poli- 
tical screening is then candidly ex- 
plained. 

Anyone with a sense of fairness is re- 
pelled by these tactics and we can con- 
gratulate the Civil Service Commission 
for speaking out against this practice. 
As a practical fact, the Commission is 
very tardy in taking action, since the 
filling of vacancies for this summer is 
largely completed. Perhaps it was in- 
credulous that this kind of courthouse 
patronage was seriously undertaken by 
the overzealous White House staff, ap- 
parently with the President’s concur- 
rence, 

In any case, the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, April 10, makes comments 
that need to be called to the attention 
of the Congress and the Nation: 

MAN OF COURAGE 

A special medal of some sort should be 
struck off to commemorate the intestinal 
fortitude of Civil Service Commission Chair- 
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man Macy in killing a cheap little patronage 
scheme cooked up by some of the Democratic 
politicians in the White House. 

This was a plan to require that all sum- 
mer Government jobs for students be cleared 
through the White House. In other words, 
grab the kids while they're still young and 
introduce them to the practical side of poli- 
tics. And, possibly, there might be a few 
breaks in the process for Democratic parents. 

This shabby business now has been 
scotched. The Civil Service Commission has 
served notice that the project “is illegal and 
will not be tolerated.” As one CSC official 
put it, “We couldn't allow the situation to 
continue. The reputation and integrity of 
the Government's civil service merit system 
were at stake.“ 

This certainly was true, and, in our opin- 
ion, the reputation and the integrity of the 
Kennedy administration also were at stake. 
For this reason, we take with a grain of salt 
the suggestion in the news reports that the 
CSC action was not cleared with the White 
House. President Kennedy may not have 
initiated the action, but he surely didn’t op- 
pose it. For aside from the pettiness of the 
whole thing, he would that the 
political reaction inevitably would be 
adverse. 


In saying this, however, we detract nothing 


from Mr. Macy and his CSC colleagues. They 
have done a good day's work. 


Address by Richard Cardinal Cushing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, as an 
alumnus of Boston College it is with great 
pride and deep humility that I am at this 
time privileged to insert into the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp of the Congress of the 
United States the text of the sermon 
offered by His Eminence, Richard Cardi- 
nal Cushing, the beloved archbishop of 
Boston, on the occasion of the Boston 
College centennial mass at the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross on March 30, 1963: 

TEXT OF THE SERMON BY RICHARD CARDINAL 
CusHING 

The history of Boston College reveals that 
it progress has been the result of courageous 
determination to meet seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. Comparing this great 
university of today with the humble begin- 
nings of a century ago, we marvel that the 
modest structure on James Street, in the 
south end of Boston, could ever develop into 
the towering magnificence of University 
Heights. Even those who do not know the 
inspiration out of which Boston College has 
emerged, will recognize that human efforts 
alone cannot explain the material expan- 
sion and academic progress of 100 years. An 
institution which took its start in the midst 
of what was an unsympathetic environment, 
and set out to provide little more than the 
early training necessary for those who would 
dedicate their lives to the service of God, has 
become in our day one of the great institu- 
tions of learning in this country. 

The complete story has been competently 
recorded for a long time. It will be recalled 
again and again during the course of this 
centennial observance. It will be enough 
for me to look back ahalf a century to the 
the year 1913 when I was graduated from 
Boston College High School and to recall 
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that the Archdiocese of Boston can never 
forgot the important part that Boston Col- 
lege has played in the growth of this sector 
of the universal church. It requires no his- 
torical research for me to state plainly that 
without Boston College, and the efforts that 
the Society of Jesus has channeled into its 
growth, the influences and strength of the 
church in our midst would be massively 
diminished. Prelates, priests, and religious 
by the hundreds are indebted to the old and 
the new Boston College for the opportunity 
of preparing themselves for the religious life. 
Men and women by the thousands who to- 
day, as in the past, constitute outstanding 
lay members of the church militant and 
witnesses of Christ, proudly and gratefully 
salute their alma mater during this centen- 
nial for their spiritual as well as intellectual 
formation. 

It is highly important, therefore, that the 
present archbishop of Boston should speak 
of Boston College in terms of the relation- 
ship with the church, as well as within the 
embrace of one of the greatest centers of 
learning of the United States. Others, bet- 
ter equipped than I, can direct their atten- 
tion to her accomplishments in scholarship 
and culture and her contributions to the 
work of education and learning over 10 
decades. 

Without a confidence in God that never 
wavered, without the generosity of her alum- 
ni and friends, without the dedication of her 
professors, Boston College would have been 
destined to remain on a less elevated level 
of educational achievement. Without the 
inspired efforts of dedicated Jesuits during 
the past century, the human power that 
divine providence uses as its instrument, 
progress would have yielded to the frustrat- 
ing reality of material insufficiency, and the 
discouraging opposition of those who could 
see no promise in the future of this ambi- 
tious venture. 

But the fears and misgivings, the doubts 
and the hesitancy of earlier years have long 
disappeared and Boston College has consist- 
ently gained ever new recognition in the 
fellowship of those institutions that started 
earlier or later, accumulated great resources 
and reached educational prominence in 
different directions. Proud as we are today 
that the college has overcome the obstacles 
of the past, we must never forget the years 
of struggle and sacrifice that went into its 
development. We must never dissociate its 
present greatness from the early hopes in 
which it was conceived and the faith of 
Christian men through which it has been 
brought to this hour. 

At this time when the college was making 
its humble beginnings many men wondered 
if religion itself was destined to endure for 
very long. The previous century, which had 
witnessed the birth of this Republic, had also 
been a time when the ancient ways had been 
shattered in many lands and the new social 
and political institutions which appeared 
were unstable and often supported by vio- 
lence and oppression. While the 19th cen- 
tury appeared to be more calm, vigorous new 
winds of thought, nearly all unfriendly to 
religion, began to capture the minds and 
imaginations of learned men on all sides. 
It was in this forbidding climate that a 
sturdy band of Jesuit priests set out to bring 
to success the idea of a Catholic university 
in Boston. 

I think it important to recall that many 
intellectual leaders of that day would have 
thought it folly to seek to combine religion 
and learning, to study in any fruftful rela- 
tionship the science of human knowledge 
and the science of divine things. Actually, 
it was not a time when men despised reli- 
gion—that was to come later—it was rather 
a time when men doubted its relevance to 
human endeavor and believed it to be the 
inevitable victim of human progress, 
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Not so the Jesuit fathers who had already 
for three centuries been educators of interna- 
tional renown. They were not strangers to 
the new knowledge, nor were they obscu- 
rantists seeking to restore the glory of an 
earlier time. Scientists, philosophers, men 
of letters and men of learning—they knew 
how to seek each new truth without in the 
process abandoning truths already known. 
They knew how to move forward in each 
generation without losing the gains made by 
their fathers in an earlier generation. 

Perhaps in this sense more than any other 
we can say that Boston College in its youth- 
ful years set itself the prevailing 
intellectual currents of its time and in this 
measure also was separated from so much 
that was calling itself contemporary. A 
hundred years has shown that most of what 
seemed to be new was only fashion and fad, 
and the decision to be faithful to an older 
wisdom paid its munificent rewards in edu- 
cation and excellence. Moreover, it provided 
foundations of stability on which a con- 
tinual growth could be cultivated without 
danger to either faith or learning. 

Sometimes I think the test of true success 
can be found in the words of our critics, 
for we are often revealed there with a clarity 
we cannot create for ourselves. My experi- 
ence has been that Boston College, and 
Jesuit schools generally, are criticized from 
two directions. In the first place, they are 
told that they live too much in the past, 
that the 400 years of Jesuit educational ex- 
perience is a weight that holds them back 
from present progress and makes them re- 
luctant to accept change in a changing 
world. The second criticism, as you may 
have foreseen, is precisely the opposite. Men 
say that the Jesuit schools have changed 
too fast, they have been too quick to copy 
the ways of others, and too eager to put 
aside the claims of their own long and tested 
experience. When the critics thus divide, I 
think it no mistake to conclude that those 
criticized are likely to be very close to the 


“golden mean“ which is in fact the object 


of their striving. 

Is this not truly the aim of the Catholic 
college and university? To hold fast to 
those truths delivered to the saints, to pro- 
tect against all assault the sacred revela- 
tions of God, and, with these truths firmly 
committed, to seek without fear and with- 
out reserve all truth which the mind of man 
can know and his diligence discover. 

There are those who feel that the re- 
ligiously commited person has in some man- 
ner abandoned his right to be a scholar, 
made himself unworthy of the academic 
community and in a sense betrayed the 
company of learned men in what he claims 
membership, Nothing could be more mis- 
taken than this. 

The Christian scholar finds his faith giv- 
ing new meaning to his researches by add- 
ing to them a new dimension. He finds that 
it gives himself as a person new inspiration 
in the pursuit of truth and the advance of 
learning. Far from being an obstacle in his 
way, it is a light by which he moves in new 
directions, it is the eternal truths in which 
all the truths of his seeking find their ulti- 
mate explanation. 

Too often we must acknowledge. that we 
ourselves through weakness and timidity 
have failed to recognize that faith and free- 
dom are twin gifts of God which he expects 
us to use for His glory. The scholar in a 
special way must be the confident Christian 
whose faith can move mountains and whose 
freedom can change the face of the earth. 
It was our Lord himself, we must remem- 


“ber, who upbraided the timid, calling them 


“hearts of little faith,” and suggesting by 
contrast that a strong faith and a bold 
Christian heart will be the true shield of an 
apostle in His church. The same God, who 
is His merciful grace gives us faith, is the 
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Creator who in His holy design has given us 
freedom. He did not intend these gifts to 
be in conflict but in harmony, and it is in 
truth that they meet and it is in truth that 
they are fulfilled. 

Since the highest of the virtues is wisdom, 
surely one of the noblest of callings is that 
of the scholar who seeks wisdom as his life’s 
work. So, too, one of the proudest of man’s 
monuments must be the university where 
men gather for this exalted purpose. But 
we must be warned that “the corruption of 
the best is the worst” and those who per- 
vert to lesser purposes the greatness of this 
calling are the ultimate subverstves who 
make truth itself their victim. 

Boston College, in its 100th year, can listen 
to these words with its head erect and its 
eyes clear for it has been faithful to these 
Catholic traditions in which the learning of 
the Western World was born. I know that a 
hundred years is only a short time in the 
long life of man—that it is only a short time 
in the history of our civilization—but we 
must recall here on this day that it is more 
than half the years in the life of this Re- 
public. Boston College is a Catholic uni- 
versity and it is an American university, and 
when I say it has been faithful to its Catho- 
lic past, I am saying at the same time that 
it has been faithful to the highest ideals 
of our country and its people. Learning, to 
be sure, knows no national boundaries; it is 
the patrimony of man wherever he lives and 
whatever his history. But a land that is 
without learning is a land impoverished, 
however impressive may be its other re- 
sources. The richest asset of any nation is 
its people and the university that shapes the 
minds and souls of men in mental and moral 
excellence, makes the weak strong and the 
strong, stronger. When we say that the 
church is grateful for a hundred years of 
service to the cause of truth, we must add 
that America, too, is grateful for a hundred 
years of service in the cause of freedom. 

There is a temptation to look ahead as we 
bring to a close our thoughts on this historic 
day. But mine is not the role of the prophet. 
As the frontiers of knowledge have been 
penetrated in the last 100 years, opening up 
areas beyond the dreams of men, so in the 
next century we cannot even guess what 
new boundaries will be set. In this bold 
venture of the human mind, however, I urge 
Boston College to continue its present pur- 
suit of excellence in the great traditions of 
the Christian scholar, Hold fast to those 
essential truths which God has revealed to 
man in His church, and thus armed with the 
sword of the spirit, be second to none in 
your pursuit of excellence in the vast and 
challenging empires of the human mind. 


World Trade Club, San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
18, 1963, the World Trade Club of San 
Francisco will celebrate the third anni- 
versary of the opening of its headquar- 
ters in the World Trade Center at the 
Ferry Building in San Francisco. 

Dedicated to the promotion, encour- 
agement, and expansion of international 
trade and world travel, as an adjunct 
and integral part of the San Francisco 
World Trade Center, the World Trade 
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Club has grown in the past 3 years to 
& present membership of 1,380 firms and 
individuals who are associated either di- 
rectly or indirectly with the field of in- 
ternational trade and world travel. 
During this period the club has gained 
international stature as a meeting place 
for the various organizations directly 
concerned with the basic purposes of the 
club, such as the San Francisco Area 
World Trade Association, the San Fran- 
cisco Consular Corps, the Pan American 
Society, the Export Managers’ Associa- 
tion, the Marine Exchange, the San 
Francisco Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Marine Committee, and others, and has 
also gained renown for its receptions 
and dinners honoring foreign trade dele- 
gations and other government repre- 
sentatives, both foreign and domestic, 
and has sponsored such special recep- 
tions and celebrations as Australia Day, 
New Zealand Day, India Day, and Philip- 
Pine Day. One interesting recent event 
Was the staging by the World Trade 
Club of a reception for the Common- 
Wealth consuls general under joint 
sponsorship with International Business 
Week of Stanford University. 

It is a matter of particular interest 
that the bylaws of the World Trade 
Club provide for the issuance of special 
memberships on an honorary basis to 
the heads of all foreign diplomatic corps 
located in the bay area, with the result 
that the other members of the club in- 
terested in world trade and travel may 
have direct and continuous contact with 
all of the representatives of the foreign 
countries around the world who neces- 
Sarily have a similar interest. 

The World Trade Club has been ex- 
tremely fortunate in having for its pres- 
ident during the past 3 years George 
Killion, president of the American Presi- 
dent Lines and a member of the National 
Export Expansion Council of the US. 
Department of Commerce. At the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors of 
the club held on March 4, 1963, Mr. Kil- 
lion was unanimously reelected as presi- 
dent of the club for the ensuing year, in 
recognition of the invaluable services he 
has rendered to the club and to the for- 
eign trade community centered in San 
Francisco. J. Monroe Sulilvan, the sec- 
retary of the World Trade Club, is execu- 
tive director of the San Francisco World 
Trade Center Authority, a State agency, 
and is a member of the San Franciso 
Regional Export Expansion Council of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Among the well-known individuals 
Presently serving on the board of direc- 
tors of the World Trade Club are Cyril 
Magnin, president of the San Francisco 
Port Authority, Adolph P. Schuman, 
Chairman of the San Francisco World 
Trade Center Authority and an interna- 
tional figure in import and export 
trade, Albert L. Reeves, senior vice presi- 
dent of Utah Construction & Mining Co., 
and William A. Pomeroy, identified with 
J. H. Pomeroy & Co., both firms being 
favorably known and identified in the 
international contractor field, and Otto 
N. Miller, president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of California. 
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Market Must Determine Price in a Free 


Enterprise System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a year ago 
President Kennedy dealt a telling blow 
to freedom and the private enterprise 
system in his bullying the steel industry 
to prevent a price increase. History may 
record the President’s vicious attack on 
a basic industry as one of the crucial 
steps in the destruction of capitalism in 
the United States. No government has 
a moral right to intervene in establishing 
prices in a free society. 

Last year’s intemperate action by the 
President is recalled by the current an- 
nouncement by the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
of an increase in the price of steel. 
The company has every right to 
make this decision and the wisdom of it 
will be determined by the market, not 
by Government edict or dictatorial tan- 
trums. 


This subject is ably discussed in the 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune: 

Tue STEEL Prick HIKE 

The first anniversary of Mr. Kennedy’s 
crackdown on the steel industry for seeking 
to raise prices $6 a ton produced ironic de- 
velopments. Wheeling Steel Corp., the Na- 
tion’s llth largest producer, was 
yesterday on the announcement that its 
prices on several major products had been 
raised an average of $6 a ton. 

The Wheeling increase followed pro- 
nouncements by two major steelmakers. 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of United States 
Steel Corp, who was in the principal victim 
of Mr. Kennedy’s wrath a year ago, contended 
in a speech at Des Moines that the President 
had no right to interfere with business de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Blough's position was substantially 
that taken by William A. Steele, president 
and chairman of Wheeling. Labor costs 
were up 20 percent since 1958 and the costs 
of materials and services had also increased, 
with no increase in prices in that period. 

On the other hand, Arthur B. Homer, 
chairman of Bethlehem Steel, said at the 
annual meeting of stockholders that he had 
considerable doubt whether the market 
would support a price increase at this time. 

No industry spokesman referred to the 
possibility that the price increase might en- 
courage the United Steelworkers Union to re- 
open the issue of wages and fringe benefits, 
as it is permitted to do after May 1. 

Naturally, there was considerable interest 
in the attitude Mr. Kennedy would take. A 
year ago he had a tantrum and denounced 
steel manufacturers as “irresponsible” men 
who had shown “utter contempt” for the 
Nation's welfare. The Department of Justice 
went into action, showers of subpenas de- 
scended, Federal grand juries and congres- 
sional committees began investigating, and 
FBI agents routed newspaper reporters out 
of bed trying to get evidence of something. 

Very shortly the steel companies which 
had tried to increase prices buckled under 
the pressure and rescinded the increase. 

It is little wonder that Mr. Blough at Des 
Moines reflected a belief that Government 
should stay out of business decisions, 
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"I believe,” he said, that no one in Gov- 
ernment—no matter how highly placed— 
should interfere with the lawful business 
decisions of our people.” He described him- 
self as “a specimen who was virtually torn 
limb from limb as the result of an unfortu- 
nate but well intentioned attempt to have 
his company try for economic recovery.” 

Mr. Blough's reaction is easily understood, 
but his thesis would have been incomplete 
had he not emphasized that Mr. Kennedy's 
intervention was not only improper but un- 
necessary. There is no need for executive 
price fixing as long as the free market is 
functioning in what is supposed to be a free 
enterprise country. 

“Whether the price increase might have 
‘stuck’ in the absence of the ‘circumstances’ 
imposed by the Government no one can say.“ 
Mr. Blough said. “Had they stuck at the 
time, it seems probable that, in the case of 
some products and areas, the competitive 
forces of the market would later have com- 
peled a reduction from the newly estab- 
lished higher levels; but there is little doubt 
that the general level of steel prices would 
currently be higher than it is.” 

That is United States Steel had no more 
real control over prices than Mr, Kennedy 
had a right to think he had. The market 
would govern, and if the price was not right, 
the market would have reported that verdict 
and the price would have slipped back with- 
out any Presidential dictate. But that Unit- 
ed States Steel, Wheeling, or any other sup- 
plier has the right to test prices in the 
marketplace is a proposition which can be 
questioned by no one who believes the Unit- 
ed States has a free economy. 


Jules Witcover Receives Sigma Delta Chi 
Distinguished Service in Journalism 
Award for Washington Correspondence 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a good feeling to know that a 
person with whom you have had some 
degree of contact, whose star is rising in 
his chosen profession, and whose work 
always reflects his superior abilities, has 
gained the highest recognition and ac- 
claim of his contemporaries. 

Jules Witcover, of Advance News 
Service, the national news-gathering or- 
ganization of the Newhouse newspaper 
group, is just such a person and it was 
with considerable pleasure that I learned 
that Sigma Delta Chi, the professional 
journalistic society, today announced 
that he is to be the recipient of its Dis- 
tinguished Service in Journalism Award 
for Washington correspondence in 1962. 

I was in frequent contact with Jules 
for many years when he exercised his 
skills here on Capitol Hill and, among 
his many other duties, followed by ac- 
tivities for the Syracuse Herald-Journal. 
The accuracy and objectivity of his re- 
porting have always been of the highest 
order. Armed with keen preception, wit, 
and obvious writing talent, I know of no 
man in his profession who has more 
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aptly fulfilled his important responsibili- 
ties to his readers than has Jules Wit- 
cover. It is only fitting that he should 
receive one of the very highest forms of 
recognition extended the ‘members of 
that profession. 

I know that all of my colleagues who 
know Jules’ work join me in extending 
congratulations and in expressing confi- 
dence that his efforts will continue to 
receive high acclaim. 

Following is an account of the award 
taken from the Advanced News Service 
national wire: 

Jules Witcover, of Advance News Service— 
the national newsgathering organization 
of the Newhouse newspaper group—today 
was named winner of the Sigma Delta Chi 
-Distinguished Service in Journalism Award 
for Washington correspondence in 1962. 

Mr. Witcover was recognized by the pro- 
fessional journalistic society for his out- 
standing work in reporting and writing a 
detailed 10-part series on the changing role 
of the American Medical Association. 

Awards by Sigma Delta Chi, the profes- 
sional journalistic society, are among the 
oldest and most noted in journalism, having 
been made annually since 1932. 

Mr. Witcover’s work was cited as excel- 
lent objective reporting from Washington, 
where one newspaperman’s correspondence is 
chosen annually for the Sigma Delta Chi 
award. 

The Witcover award was 1 of 4 given 
to newspaper writers among 15 communica- 
tions categories recognized by the Society. 
Almost 1,000 nominations were made for the 
1962 awards. 

The citation for Witcover announced by 
Russell E. Hurst, executive officer of Sigma 
Delta Chi, said: 

“Jules Witcover's in-depth reporting of the 
changing role of the American Medical As- 
sociation and its emergence as a major 
protagonist in the politico-economic field 
is excellent objective reporting. 

The AMA, by its very existence and the 
nature of its being, touches in one way or 
another almost every person in this nation. 
Mr. Witcover’s series pinpoints a subtle 
change in the policy of the organization 
which probably has been little realized by 
the general public. 

“His articles are in the best tradition of 
journalism and are a major contribution to 
continued objectivity and enterprise.” 

Mr. Witcover’s prize-winning series was 
based on almost 40 interviews conducted in 
Chicago, where the AMA is headquartered, 
and in Washington. 

His impartial stories assayed the role in 
US. life today of the medical association, 
which is highly regarded for its contribu- 
tions to medical science but which has in 
recent years moved increasingly into the 
political arena and into public controversy. 

The Witcover series was widely printed 
over the United States. 

Mr. Witcover, 35, is a 13-year newspaper 
veteran who has spent the past 9 years as a 
Washington correspondent covering politi- 
cal, legislative, defense and other stories. 

He was graduated from Columbia College 
in 1949 and from the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism in 1951. A native of 
Union City, NJ., he attended Union City 
public schools and served in the Navy in 
1945 and 1946. 

In 1958, he took leave from his Washing- 
ton assignment to study and work in Europe 
as a Reid Foundation fellow. Mr. Witcover 
formerly worked as a staff reporter for the 
Newark Star-Ledger and has long represented 
the Syracuse Herald-Journal in Washington. 

Mr. Witcover will attend a Sigma Delta Chi 
awards banquet in Dallas, Tex., May 11 to 
receive a bronze medallion and plaque which 
will be presented him. 
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Censorship by Subordinates Blocks Presi- 
dential Access to Nuclear Test-Ban 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, time and 
again we read news accounts of the Pres- 
ident having decided this, that or the 
other matter of significant importance to 
the United States of America. The Con- 
stitution places upon him the obliga- 
tion and duty to make such decisions. 
Yet there is a continuing stream of evi- 
dence that the President does not in fact 
make such decisions in the sense that he 
is properly advised of all the facts in- 
volved, opinions on them which may be 
contradictory and alternative courses of 
action which may be available. Rather 
there is evidence that these decisions ac- 
tually are made by anonymous and 
semianonymous subordinates by the 
simple process of censoring from the 
Presidential awareness all but those 
facts, opinions and alternatives so as to 
cause the ultimate decisionmaker to de- 
cide as these subordinates desire. There 
is also evidence the President may be by- 
passed completely. This appears to have 
been the situation with the State Depart- 
ment’s stiff note to Canada concerning 
antimissile nuclear warheads which 
caused the Diefenbaker regime to tumble. 
It is said to have been based on a com- 
munication from White House Adviser ~ 
McGeorge Bundy which the State De- 
partment regarded as expressing Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s order that the note be 
drafted and delivered to the Canadians. 
The President is reported to have been 
as surprised as Mr. Diefenbaker over the 
incident. 

This is a far cry from a responsible and 
responsive U.S. system of government 
which civic books describe to our chil- 
dren. 

The following article by Fulton Lewis, 

Jr., printed in the Galesburg, Ill., Regis- 

ter-Mail on April 3 relates a very spe- 

cific example of censorship by subordi- 

nates to which I can personally attest: 

WARNING ON TEST FLAW FAILS TO REACH JFK. 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—Two weeks ago Congress- 
man Craig Hosmer dispatched to President 
Kennedy a letter of vital importance. 

Hosmer is ranking Republican on the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee and one of the 
country's best experts on nuclear testing and 
disarmament. He laid his cards on the table 
in Bu very first paragraph of his March 18 
le : 

“I sincerely hope this letter may reach you 
because it contains information relating to 
the national security which I feel you may 
not otherwise receive.” 

The President did not, however, receive 
that letter. It was intercepted by an anony- 
mous aid and the Congressman received a 
standard, thank you form letter for his 
troubles. 

Here is what Hosmer told the President: 

“Your Disarmament Agency officials re- 
cently outlined to the Joint Committee many 
of the provisions of a revised test-ban treaty 
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under preparation which they state will soon 
be offered to the Soviets. This proposal con- 
tains a loophole through which the Soviets 
can move clandestinely to nuclear weapons 
superiority and its equivalent, Communist 
world domination.” 

Hosmer told the President that Govern- 
ment witnesses had testified that the verifi- 
cation system to be proposed is inadequate 
to detect and identify underground test 
cheating at yields equivalent to 3 kilotons 
and below if tested in alluvium formations 
620 miles within the Soviet Union. 

Acco to Hosmer’s calculations, this 
gives Russian scientists at least 2.5 million 
square miles in which to test to their heart's 
content. 

Under terms of the U.S. draft treaty, the 
United States would forego wholly any and 
all weapons development; and as a practical 
matter, simply trust the Soviets to keep their 
word not to carry on undetectable tests and 
secretly develop nuclear weapons of vast mili- 
tary significance. 

Listed below are the significant weapons 
which Maj. Gen. A. W. Betts, Director of 
Military Applications for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, told the Joint Committee could 
be clandestinely tested and developed in this 
undetectable area: 

1. Relatively low yleld weapons of the 
tactical type. 

2. High-yield tactical weapons that could 
be developed by extrapolation from explos- 
ions as small as 1 kiloton, without the neces- 
sity for proof testing. 

3. At least one-half of all strategic weapons 
of all yields and types of interest to the 
military, all without the need for proof test- 
ing 


As an indication of where weapons develop- 
ment interest lies, General Betts revealed that 
50 per cent of all U.S. underground testing in 
Nevada is carried out in this low, undetec- 
able, below 3-kiloton range. 

Actually tests much larger than 3 kilotons 
can be carried out clandestinely under terms 
of the proposed U.S. treaty. Simply by muf- 
fiing their explosions in underground cavities, 
the Russians could reduce 30-klloton ex- 
Plosions below the 3-kiloton threshhold of 
nondetectability. 

In his letter to President Kennedy, Con- 
gressman HosmMeEr wrote: 

“So again, I urge you to talk directly with 
General Betts. * * * Iam certain that what 
he will tell you will substantiate the proposi- 
tion that an effective test-ban treaty—one 
which will in fact cause the Soviets to stop 
nuclear weapons development if. we do—will 
require manned seismic observatories inside 
the Soviet Union as well as on free world soil. 

“Again, in closing, I reiterate the danger 
of missing the chance for an effective, risk- 
reducing treaty by the proposal of an efec- 
tive, risk-increasing treaty.” 

But the President, sad to say, has not seen 
the letter. 


African Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1961 this Congress designated 
April 15 as African Freedom Day. The 
emergence of the African Continent is 
one of the most spectacular and dramatic 
stories of our time. My very keen inter- 
est in this “continent God has held in 
reserve” goes back years. During 
my service as delegate to the Eighth Gen- 
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eral Assembly of the U.N. my interest 
was greatly increased as we on the 
Fourth Committee debated the problems 
of the mandated and colonial areas. 

In 1955 I undertook the first special 
study mission to Africa, south and east 
of the Sahara, on behalf of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Those 3 
months of study and travel were most 
illuminating and beneficial. The Afri- 
can has come a long way and like all 
humanity has a long way to go. I can- 
not agree with all practices carried on 
in the name of democracy on the con- 
tinent, just as many Africans would take 
exception to certain aspects of the Amer- 
ican scene. But now is not the time to 
be discouraged, indeed, there is every 
good reason to be hopeful. 

The Communists had hoped to take 
over Africa. Now they are not so sure. 
The Washington Post on April 6, 1963, 
carried an article entitled, “Soviet Re- 
ported Trying for African Comeback.” 
As the intervening years have served to 
strengthen my first impressions rather 


than to change them, may I again cite 


what I set down in my report of the 
Special Study Mission to Africa 8 years 
ago. 

The United States, in its position of 
leadership in the free world, cannot sidestep 
its responsibility in the unfoldment of 
Africa. We must take a deep interest in the 
social, economic, and political changes taking 
place in that great continent since they 
affect our own national goals. 


I know that always there will be a 
great. bond of interest and affection be- 
tween the people of the United States 
who from colonialism became a great 
power and the people of Africa who so 
recently assumed the mantle of inde- 
pendence. We all rejoice in Africa’s in- 
dependence and pray that with the grace 
of God freemen will temper their free- 
dom with responsibility and dignity. 


Resolutions of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration’s 27th Annual Convention Held 
in Detroit, Mich., March 1-3, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, Resolutions 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 15 of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion's 27th Annual Convention held in 
Detroit, Mich., March 1-3, 1963. 

These are the expressions of the largest 

. conservation organization in the United 
States and in the world and deal with 
some of the most pressing problems we 
face in the field of natural resources: 
RESOLUTION 3—YoutTH CONSERVATION CORPS 

Whereas the number of young Americans 
who reach the age of employment is increas- 
ing each year; and 

Whereas large numbers of these young peo- 
ple cannot secure gainful employment be- 
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cause of a lack of skills or work experience; 
and 

Whereas many unemployed young people 
drift into juvenile delinquency and crime, 
thus creating additional problems for gov- 
ernmental agencies and welfare groups; and 

Whereas Federal and State resource agen- 
cies have many worthwhile conservation 
projects on parks, forests, wildlife refuges, 
and lakes and streams which need accom- 
plishment: Now, therefore, be it ~ 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich,, hereby ex- 
presses its approval of the principle of the 
establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps 
for the purpose of providing beneficial em- 
ployment and training for young men while, 
at the same time, accomplishing urgently 
needed Federal and State projects in the re- 
sources conservation field. 
RESOLUTION 5—MOULTIPLE USE OF NATIONAL 

FORESTS 


Whereas the principle of multiple use man- 
agement has been prescribed as a policy for 
national forests by the U.S. Congress; and 

Whereas members of the public utilize 
national forests heavily for recreational pur- 
suits, among the purposes specifically pre- 
scribed in the multiple use policy; and 

Whereas some segments of the timber in- 
dustry are embarked upon programs calcu- 
lated to shift materially the existing manage- 
ment of national forests to favor their uses 
and interests, to the detriment of the public 
interest in watershed protection and recrea- 
tion; and 

Whereas the granting of preferential treat- 
ment to any special interest group distorts 
and is inconsistent with resource manage- 
ment aimed to achieve maximum benefit to 
the public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., hereby ex- 
presses confidence that the U.S. Forest Service 
has in its employ technicians fully compe- 
tent to develop and manage the forest, soil, 
grass, watershed and wildlife habitat re- 
sources, and affirms its opposition to practices 
which tend to give special interests preferen- 
tial treatment at the expense of other of the 
multiple uses, 

RESOLUTION 6—INTERNATIONAL WATER 
POLLUTION 


Whereas the city of Mexicali, Mexico, dis- 
charges large quantities of domestic and in- 
dustrial wastes into the New River at Calex- 
ico, Calif.; and 

Whereas the New River pollution originat- 
ing in Mexico creates dangers to the public 
health and damages public recreational and 
aesthetic values in a significant area of the 
United States, including the Salton Sea 
which supports an important fishery; and 

Whereas communities in the Imperial 
Valley of California have constructed, or 
scheduled for construction, treatment facili- 
ties for wastes originating in the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., hereby 
urgently requests that the Government of the 
United States use all of its good offices to 
make proper representations to the Republic 
of Mexico and its political subdivisions which 
will result in a permanent solution to this 
international pollution problem. 

RESOLUTION 7—PRESERVATION OF NATURAL 

STREAMS 


Whereas the competition for water for 
such purposes as municipal and industrial 
supplies, irrigation, power generation, navi- 
gation and water quality control is such 
that each year fewer and fewer streams re- 
main in their natural, undeveloped state; 
and 
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Whereas the anadromous fish runs dwindie 
as Man-made obstructions seal off routes to 
their fresh water spawning locations and 
high dams, in particular, cause fish passage 
problems which are as yet unsolved; and 

Whereas flowing water is necessary for 
many types of fish which are important to 
recreational needs of millions of Americans; 
and 

Whereas myriads of yet unborn citizens 
will undoubtedly want to view a natural 
stream: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., hereby sup- 
ports the principle that each State or region 
should ascertain which streams or other wa- 
ters, or portions thereof, shall remain in a 
free-flowing condition without development 
or exploitation under governmental author- 
ity or license. 

RESOLUTION 8—WILDLIFE IN “PROGRAM FOR 
NATIONAL FORESTS” 


Whereas the recreational use of national 
forests, particularly for hunting and fishing. 
continues to grow in keeping with the great- 
er population of the Nation and increased 
leisure; and 

Whereas many national forests presently 
are in urgent need of recreational facilities, 
including but not limited to campground 
and sanitation facilities and wildlife habitat 
development; and 

Whereas funds were provided for camp- 
ground and sanitation facilities. under 
Operation Outdoors, part I; and 

Whereas wildlife is an integral part of the 
recreational opportunity offered by National 
Forests: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled Mar. 
3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., hereby asserts its 
belief in the urgency that full implementa- 
tion of fish and wildlife projects, including 
critical habitat improvement work, needs to 
be accomplished as outlined in Program for 
the National Forests.” 


RESOLUTION 9—RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ON NATIONAL LAND RESERVE 


Whereas the demand for use of the na- 
tional land reserve for recreational pur- 
poses, including enjoyment of fish and wild- 
life, continues to grow as a result of an in- 
creased population enjoying additional lei- 
sure time; and 

Whereas national land reserve properties 
offer many recreational sites relatively near 
large population centers; and 

Whereas there is an urgent public need for 
the provision of recreational facilities, in- 
cluding but not limited to campgrounds, 
sanitation facilities, high standard access 
roads, and wildlife habitat improvement; and 

Whereas funds provided for recreational 
development have been totally inadequate; 
and 

Whereas only full implementation of a rec- 
reation development program can restore, 
protect, and maintain valuable and critical 
habitat, and provide those recreational facil- 
ities needed for the public’s enjoyment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., does hereby 
express its conviction that the Bureau of 
Land Management, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, should be provided with appro- 
priations adequate for the development, im- 
provement, and maintenance of critical wild- 
life habitat, and for the construction, de- 
velopment, and maintenance of needed pub- 
lic recreational facilities on the national land 
reserve. 


RESOLUTION 10—AccErss Roaps ON PUBLIC 
LANDS 


Whereas large areas of public lands pres- 
ently are inaccessible for public use-due to 
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the lack either of development or mainte- 
nance of access or of easements over 
intervening public properties; and 

Whereas many of these areas support large 
concentrations of wildlife which should be 
managed properly in order to maintain 
healthy and vigorous animals without dam- 
age to their habitat; and 

Whereas the construction of access roads 
to and over these public lands would serve 
many purposes for the using public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual- convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., hereby 
asserts its belief in the need for the appro- 
priation of funds adequate for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of access roads and 
acquisition of easements or rights-of-way 
over private properties to major blocks of 
Federal land. 


RESOLUTION 11—MANAGEMENT OF WATERFOWL 
IN NORTHEAST REGION 


Whereas many acres of important migra- 
tory waterfowl management areas exist in 
the northeast region of the United States; 
and 

Whereas present data indicate there are 
significant numbers of migratory waterfowl 
that winter in the northeast region; and do 
not migrate considerably south of New Eng- 
land; and 

Whereas some species of migratory water- 
fowl are underharvested under present wild- 
life management regulations; and 

Whereas species management may not be 
practical on a flyway basis. It is recom- 
mended that a species management be per- 
mitted on a regional basis: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention March 3, 1963, 
at Detroit, Mich., hereby urgently requests 
that the Bureau of Sport Fisherles and Wild- 
life, U.S. Department of the Interior, and ap- 
propriate State wildlife agencies give con- 
sideration to species management of the 
migratory waterfowl in the northeast region, 
which will permit its greater utilization. 


RESOLUTION 12—PRESERVATION OF SHORELINE 
AREAS 


Whereas the immediate preservation of 
suitable shoreline areas is viewed as neces- 
sary for a program of varied public outdoor 
recreational opportunities; and 

Whereas the acquisition of such suitable 
shoreline areas can be assured only through 
coordinated and cooperative long-range 
planning; and 

Whereas to be most beneficial such areas 
should be situated near large population 
centers and thus are the subject of many 
competing demands; and 

Whereas the need for shoreline preserva- 
tion is acute: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled 
March 3, 1963, at Detroit, Mich., hereby urges 
the U.S. Department of the Interior to as- 
sume a vigorous leadership in the preserva- 
tion of shoreline recreation areas for public 
use and that immediate attention be di- 
rected to establishment, either by the Fed- 
eral Government solely or in cooperation 
with appropriate State agencies, of these 
proposed areas: Fire Island on the south 
shore of Long Island, N.Y.; Assateague Is- 
land, Md. and Va.; the extension of Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, N.C.; Channel 
Islands, Calif.; the Oregon Dunes, Oreg.; 
Sleeping Bear Dunes, Mich.; and Pictured 
Rocks, Mich. 


RESOLUTION 15—CONTROL OF Am POLLUTION 
Whereas the National Wildlife Federation 
is dedicated to the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources; and - 
Whereas, the very air that surrounds us 
is one of the most important of these nat- 
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ural resources and is necessary to all plant, 
animal, and human life; and 

Whereas the problems of air pollution are 
nationwide and have been recently high- 
lighted by a National Conference on Air 
Air Pollution; and 

Whereas these air pollution problems will 
become of increasing importance in the years 
to come; and 

Whereas the National Wildlife Federation 
is the recognized leader in the field of re- 
source conservation: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration continue to assert Its leadership in 
the Nation by recognizing the importance 
of air as a natural resource and enlarge the 
scope of its activities to educate the public 
as to this importance and the detrimental 
effects of air pollution; and be it further 

Resolved, to emphasize the importance of 
this resource and these new activities in this 
direction, that the board of directors in- 
vestigate the possibilty of amending the 
conservation pledge to include air as a re- 
source to be protected. Should this amend- 
ment not be possible, it is recommended 
that consideration be given to the adoption 
of a new pledge that would include air as 
an area of concern. 


Shedding Light on Drug Research— 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the fine industries of my district is 
the Hess & Clark Co. of Ashland, Ohio, 
A division of Richardson-Merrell, Inc., 
this company has pioneered in the re- 
search and development of drugs for 
livestock, poultry, and animals. 

Through the past 2 years, I have cor- 
responded at length with professional 
men at Hess & Clark regarding some of 
the problems of their industry vis-a-vis 
Government controls and directives. 
Needless to say, I have learned a great 
amount by drawing on the experience 
of men like Paul D. Harwood, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, and William 
M. Dillard, director of field research. 

In the thought that other Members of 
the House might use the same experi- 
ence, I am introducing into the RECORD 
a series of letters on the general subject 
of drug research and I commend them 
to all of the Members of this body. The 
first letter is as follows: 

Hess & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio, April 8, 1963. 
Hon, Joux M. ASHBROOK, 
Representative to Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. ASHBROOK: A recent issue of the 
technical journal, Science (139: 1180), con- 
tains an article of tremendous importance to 
everyone, Dr. Walter Modell discusses the 
“Hazards of New Drugs” stating at the start 
that the scientific approach is necessary for 
the safest and most effective use of new 
drugs. Unlike many scientists, Dr. Modell 
discusses fully the ethical and moral aspects 
of new drug development, reaching the final 
conclusion that never before has our ecologic 
balance been so dependent on drugs; never 
before in its history has medicine had so 
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many useful, effective drugs on hand; and 
never before has there been such promise 
of even better ones to come. Quite wisely 
Dr. Walter Modell MD. limited his discus- 
sion and his illustrative examples to human 
medicine, but parallel situations may be de- 
scribed from veterinary medicine where the 
numerous ecological factors are more appar- 
ent, if not more significant. 

One of us has worked in experimental 
therapeutics for more than 30 years and 
most of that time with domestic animals. 
We have been able to observe the frank 
hositility to therapeutic investigations that 
developed in the 1930's and drove many 
scientists into basic research—a frightened 
state of mind that reminded Hans Zinsser 
(rats, lice, and history) of captive monkeys 
in a cage playing with their genitalia. So 
today we see articles such as one written by 
Herbert G. Lawson (Wall Street Journal, 
Mar. 26, 1963) indicating that no new 
therapeutic breakthroughs can be expected 
because recent investigations have exhaust- 
ed our available basic knowledge. This is 
not true. We know of many drugs under 
study in several laboratories that show ex- 
cellent promise of efficacy in the treatment 
of virus diseases and of cancer. As Modell 
has stated never before—even in the recent 
past—has there been such high promise of 
better drugs to come, of significant break- 
throughs. Scientists with decades of ex- 
perience in the field are forcibly reminded of 
the therapeutic nihilism of the 1930's that 
slowed and delayed research. Development 
of therapies such as Fleming's discovery of 
penicillin were delayed. An unknown num- 
ber of projects which failed to break through 
the antiscience of the times may have been 
destroyed. We are hoping the present storm 
of nihilism will collapse in the near future 
as that of the thirties collapsed in 1938— 
allowing penicillin to escape. Our present 
purpose is to present a number of instances 
where pressures from outside science have 
delayed and confused scientific developments 
badly needed in the production of food ani- 
mals. 

1. Congress passed the Humane Slaughter 
Act several years ago forcing a few types of 
slaughter upon our meat industry. The 
equipment needed is sufficiently cumbersome 
to force more extensive preslaughter han- 
dling. For food animals this means extended 
periods of fright and stress and far more 
cruelty than the act is able to remedy. Indi- 
viduals unfamiliar with the many factors 
affecting humane treatment of animals be- 
haved with the best of intentions but un- 
ethically since through lack of knowledge 
their proposed remedies prove detrimental, 
i.e. cruel in use. 

2, The raising of sheep is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to our Great Basin area and surrounding 
mountains. Unfortunately in some portions 
of this area lambs die regularly from white 
muscle disease and the industry is uneco- 
nomic. Several years ago brillant research 
by agricultural scientists of the region proved 
white muscle disease was nutritional in orl- 
gin, being caused by deficient supplies of the 
trace element, selenium. Enforcement offi- 
cers of the Federal Government, we avoid 
names because administrators do not tolerate 
the scientific custom of stating the facts, 
determined that the tremendously small- 
amounts of inorganic selenium needed could 
not be used under law. North America is 
unique in having toxic concentrations of 
selenium in the soil as well as areas that lack 
the element. We are told that the problem 
is conquered in part by use of feedstuffs 
containing toxic levels of selenium. Since 
livestock men cannot obtain selenium analy- 
ses of these foodstuffs, they make certain 
that enough ls employed, and levels of sele- 
nium in organic combination may exceed 
by twentyfold the amounts of sodium selenite 
that need be added. Rule 1 of any thera- 
peutic situation, namely, ask for informa- 
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tion from experienced individuals, is ignored 
because of unscientific interpretation of a 
legal phrase. 

3. Early this year Hess & Clark received 
the first approved label for a therapeutic 
agent to be used ag a feed additive. A large 
feed manufacturer began tests under their 
conditions of use to ascertain that the agent 
is broadly useful in poultry husbandry. The 
drug is highly active for the prevention of 
Escherichia coli infections of the airsacs, a 
condition that occurs frequently in large 
flocks, and in large flocks only. Several 
broiler flocks were 4 to 5 weeks of age when 
& Federal regulation issued stating that no 
drug could be used experimentally: in food 
animals unless all animals were destroyed 
and a record kept to prove destruction. The 
Officials of the feed company were much con- 
cerned because the scores of thousands of 
broilers represented a very large investment 
in human effort and the Federal officials 
regularly boast that cost is no factor. Fright- 
ened into error the feed company withdrew 
the drug from all flocks in the dead of win- 
ter. Severe weather stress, the sudden with- 
drawal of therapeutic defenses resulted in 
a severe break in airsac infections. In time 
these broilers were slaughtered, a high per- 
centage were condemned by the Federal offi- 
cers and the financial losses were heavy. 
More important from an ethical point of 
view, the majority of the birds were sold as 
edible, although E. coli is frequently patho- 
genic for man. Such are the workings of 
modern legal interpretations. 

4. The errors continue in a manner both 
ludicrous and tragic. Nihydrazone, the drug 
involved, is one of very few effective thera- 
peutic agents that are completely metabo- 
lized by living tissues. Slaughter an animal 
while eating feed medicated with these 
drugs, and the medicament will be com- 
pletely metabolized or burned up by the 
time the carcass is chilled. The chief meta- 
bolic end product is carbon dioxide. E. coli 
is a common disease agent for both man and 
animals. Recognizing their error, the feed 
company wishes to repeat the experiment 
prematurely and disastrously terminated. 
Unfortunately, the regulations now state: 
(1) Nihydrazone is a new drug and cannot 
be sold to anyone not possessing an effective 
food additive order, (2) since nihydrazone 
is covered by an approved label no investiga- 
tional drug permit can be obtained, and (3) 
Samples or quantities of a drug cannot be 
Shipped to anyone for experimental purposes 
Unless he possesses an investigational drug 
permit. Lawyers tell me that no legal way 
exists by which we may furnish nihydrazone 
to this feed company and to many others: 
The negatives have completely barred re- 
Search under conditions of use“ which are 
80 fully and specifically spelled out in the 
Food Additives Amendment of 1958. Mean- 
While broilers are being raised, are suffering 
Outbreaks or air-sac infection, are being con- 
demned by Federal officials, or are going to 
Market with E. coli infections not yet de- 
tectable at inspection. As Dr. Modell pointed 
out the more important ethical problem is 
the failure to use a new drug since these 
agents are absolutely necessary in our ecol- 
OGY; we may include the ecology of our 
domestic animals. 

5. Yesterday, we were in the office of a 
Yeterinarian employed by an eastern chem- 
ical house, when He received a long-distance 
Phone call. Mr. John Doe stated he was 
Calling because the Missouri representative 
Of the company requested it, Doe had re- 
ceived a masters degree in animal husbandry 
from the university and became manager of 
& large farm that specialized in swine. The 
enterprise was losing money when Doe took 

because of the high incidence of, 
mostly scours caused by E. coli and 
Salmonella, Sanitation was above reproach, 
and Doe introduced a feed additive called 
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furazolidone, adapting the label directions 
very slightly to fit local necessities. During 
the past year Doe had marketed at a profit 
between 8,000 and 9,000 pigs and at the mo- 
ment had more than 4,000 head on feed. He 
had maintained accurate records throughout 
and offered all data to the veterinarian. Be- 
cause these diseases are ecological only data 
collected under use conditions are reliable, 
but the veterinarian replied, “I cant hear you 
and don't repeat it. I want to talk to our 
agent at once.“ To the company representa- 
tive he said, “Our drug is proved safe by 
several years of use; but the FDA has de- 
manded that we obtain a food. additive or- 
der. This has been very difficult because the 
regulations are toughest for the safest drugs. 
We have in Washington right now a couple 
of large volumes representing a food additive 
petition. If it is allowed as indicated, our 
drug becomes a new drug and we must sub- 
mit to Washington every 6 months full re- 
ports of any experiment done with it. Unless 
the label directions are followed precisely 
any experience is legally speaking an experi- 
ment. Very recently a new regulation ap- 
peared ordering destruction of all food ani- 
mals used experimentally unless we obtain 
a written exemption. We have not had time 
to obtain an exemption and we are not pre- 
pared to buy and burn 4,000 hogs. My budget 
is not that large, and I am not prepared to 
spend several years in jail even for truthful 
information. I cannot receive any data un- 
less the label is followed exactly. 

Many other examples of the detrimental 
effects of laws, rules and regulations affect- 
ing all animals from fish to cattle and man 
himself might be cited. Everyone has the 
best of intentions, but reasoning is entirely 
from the negative aspects. The prohibitions 
show elephantine exaggerations approximat- 
ing the 100 to 1 overdosage that killed the 
Oklahoma elephant (Science 139: 684). 
Ecological factors, economic factors, nutri- 
tional needs, such as delineated by Modell 
for man, are ignored in favor of an emphatic 
Don't.“ We are told that we are likely to 
have a licensing system for certain experi- 
mental animals—another emphatic and im- 
moral Don't“ because an outfit going out of 
business was careless about disposing of dead 
dogs. Eventually the immoral, unethical and 
ridiculous aspects of this problem will reach 
Congress and the reasonable people of this 
country if science and the Dr. Modells keep 
at it. As Modell stated, "A negative attitude 
toward drugs may develop * * * it would 
be an unforgivable disaster today, for never 
before has our ecologic balance been so de- 
pendent on drugs.” 

Very truly drugs, 
PauL D. Harwoop, 
Vice President in Charge of Research. 
WIA M. DILLARD, 
Director of Field Research. 


The Relation of the Church to the Whole 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the vast amount of urban 
renewal being undertaken in so many of 
our large cities, especially in the older 
ones, the role of the inner-city church 
increases in importance. Because this 
is a matter that concerns all of us, I 
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wish to bring to your attention the 
timely and thought-provoking address 
made by the former Governor of Mary- 
land, Theodore R. McKeldin, to the 
men's bible class of Christ English Lu- 
theran Church in Baltimore, on April 7: 
ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. McKELpIN, FORMER 

GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, TỌ THE MEN'S 

BIBLE CLASS or CHRIST ENGLISH LUTHERAN 

CHURCH, CHARLES AND HILL STREETS, BALTI- 

MORE, MD., SUNDAY, APRIL 7, 1963 

I welcome this opportunity to speak to the 
Bible Class of Christ Church in order that I 
may pay tribute to it as a civic, not as a 
sectarian institution. It is not necessary to 
be a Lutheran to realize the size of the con- 
tribution that this church has made to the 
secular life of Baltimore for three-quarters 
ofacentury. Its influence upon the religious 
life has been greater, I have no doubt, but I 
leave that to persons better qualified to dis- 
cuss it, My theme is the relation of the 
church to the whole community, regardless 
of creedal bounds. 

One remarkable aspect of this relation has 
been its unusual stability. For the first 73 
years of its existence, Christ Church was 
served by only three pastors, each of whom 
became identified with the city not only as 
a religious, but also as a civic leader. Lean- 
der M. Zimmerman, O. F. Blackwelder, and 
John L. Deaton were clergymen and Luther- 
ans, but they were also Baltimoreans, widely 
known and greatly trusted by men of all 
creeds, of all occupations, and of all races. 
The church itself has been a center of reli- 
gious activity, but it has also been a center 
of activities generally regarded as secular, 
but that contributed to the moral and intel- 
lectual welfare of our people, 

Christ Church, therefore, has been more 
than Lutheran and more than a temple; it 
has been a source from which light and heal- 
ing have poured out over the whole commu- 
nity. Its long and faithful devotion to the 
service of mankind Has proved to people who 
are not Lutherans that in deed and in truth 
it was bullt to the glory of God. 

“There is a natural aristocracy among 
men,” said Jefferson, himself the great philo- 
sopher of democracy. “The grounds of this 
are virtue and talents.” Dr. Zimmerman. 
founder of this church and its pastor for 38 
years, was one of those natural aristocrats. 
His virtues made him a hero of the faith, but 
his talents made him a powerful influence 
on the intellectual life of this city; proof 


ot this is abundant, but I cite only the one 


fact that he commanded the respect and 
esteem of another powerful intellect of a 
different faith, that of the late Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

Dr. Blackwelder, his successor, held the 
pastorate for 8 years, a long tenure In many 
churches, but the shortest in the history of 
Christ Church. His quality is attested by 
the fact that he was drawn from this church 
to serve one in the National Capital, a post 
of importance not merely to his congrega- 
tion, but to the whole denomination. 

Dr. Deaton, pastor for 26 years, is naturally 
the one of the three best remembered by 
the contemporary generation. Of him there 
is little need to speak, for his memory still 
profoundly affects men and women yet liv- 
ing. It is enough to say that he added luster 
to the record of his predecessors, both as a 
clergyman and as a citizen. 

To the fourth pastor, the Reverend Dr. 
Warren C. Johnson, one can only say that 
he has come into a great inheritance and a 
correspondingly great opportunity. Yet his 
tenure of a little less than 2 years—brief 
indeed for Christ Church—has already filled 
his friends with confidence that the stand- 
ard, high as it is, will be worthily upheld. 


I venture to point out, though, that at 


no time, not even in the time of Dr. Zim- 


merman, has the upholding of that stand- 
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ard been more important, either to this con- 
gregation or to this city. Dr. Zimmerman's 
work was that of an intellectual pioneer, the 
transfer of the faith from the German lan- 
guage in which it had been embodied, to 
the English, in which lay its future destiny. 

Dr. Johnson's work is of a different kind, 
but no less essential and no less difficult. 
It is that of holding the ground gained 
against heavy counterattack; and it is 
clearly of as great importance to the secular 
city as it is to the religious faith, 

Baltimore is engaged in a tremendous task 
of reconstruction. We call it urban renewal 
and its progress is visible in the activity of 
wrecking crews followed by builders trying 
to eliminate the physical blight that has 
afflicted a large part of the old city. 

I suggest, though, that this physical ac- 
tivity with steel and brick and stone will 
be largely ineffective unless it is accompanied 
and sustained by a moral activity with the 
minds and hearts and lives of men. Where, 
then, should we expect to find centers of 
that kind of activity except in such places 
as this? The. record of Christ Church in 
that respect is a notable one. At least 12 
of its children have already devoted their 
lives to that service. The Reverend A. C. 
Waidkoenig, S.T.D.; the Reverend C. S. Klug; 
the Reverend Augustus Hackmann; the Rev- 
erend Howard O. Walker; the Reverend 
Leigh Bell; the Reverend Lawrence Folke- 
mer, Ph. D.; the Reverend Carl Folkemer; 
the Reverend Gordon Folkemer; the Rev- 
erend Edgar Koehnlein; the Reverend Don- 
ald Gallion; the Reverend L. Crosby Deaton; 
and the Reverend Barron Maberry. 

This record the church must maintain if 
it is to stand in the future as it has in the 
past; one of the strong points in our city’s 
line of defense against the moral blight that 
is more destructive than the physical. 

For it will avail us little to have modern 
housing and magnificent boulevards and 
magnificent temples of commerce if they are 
accompanied by a deterioration of civic vir- 
tue more ruinous than the attacks of dry 
rot and termites and corrosion that destroy 
the work of builders. A city that is magnifi- 
cent to outward view, but morally rotten is 
a travesty of civilization; but it is as neces- 
sary always to fight moral blight as physical. 

Tam not thinking primarily of abstention 
from the grosser sins that too many of us 
think is all that constitutes morality. Pros- 
titution, drug addiction, juvenile delin- 
quency, and the like are, indeed, blots upon 
the reputation of any city; but all of these 
together are less dangerous than a subtler 
form of moral decay that attacks, not the 
wretched denizens of “skid row.“ but the 
privileged classes, prosperous citizens who 
are considered, and consider themselyes, 
pillars of the community. 


When men who are personally honest see 
evidence of public corruption, and dismiss 
that evidence with a shrug; when it is 
taken as a matter of course that money 
slipped to a fixer will take care of violations 
of public law; when men of high standing 
are too indolent or too apathetic or too much 
creatures of habit to go to the polls and yote 
shady characters out of office; when officials 
acquire the habit, if abuses are exposed, of 
prosecuting the victims rather the villains, 
and respectable citizens observe the process 
with a cynical smile—then the city is at- 
tacked by a moral blight more damaging 
than the activities of pimps, and book- 
makers and purse snatchers. 

I dare assert that the churches themselves 
have not been entirely immune to this in- 
fection. Too many of our churches, like too 
many of our citizens, tend to imitate the 
priest and the Levite on the road to Jeri- 
cho—they draw their skirts about them and 
pass by on the other side, instead of stoop- 


ing to minister to the man fallen among- 


thieves. 
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It is to the glory of Christ Church that, 
when so much of the wealth and culture 
of the city fled to the suburbs, it did not 
follow, to live at ease among those who need 
not a physician, but remained at its original 
post of duty. It is no less to the credit of 
the congregation that they do not put their 
own convenience ahead of their loyalty to the 
work that Dr. Zimmerman began on this 
spot—the work, not of transferring the faith 
from the city, but that of transforming the 
city by maintaining the faith. In 1887 all 
Baltimore had about 400,000 people, so the 
task today is four times as big as it was then. 
Our need is for four times as many churches 
of this type as we had then; instead of 
which we have lost many congregations of 
wealth and culture. 

Is this not an indication that our religion 
tends to become one of convenience rather 
than of conviction? If that is true, it is no 
wonder that our politics is shaped more by 
conformity than by conscience. If a man’s 
religion means paying tithes of anise and 
cummin and neglecting the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, of course his politics will 
mean being a Republican or a Democrat 
rather than being right. For moral blight, 
once started, will affect every phase of life. 

Christ Church thus far has held out 
against this danger; and in holding out it 
has not diminished, but is stronger and 
greater today than ever before; which is 
the best of reasons to believe that while it 
continues to hold out, it will continue to in- 
crease in size and power. Not as a Lutheran, 
but as a citizen of Baltimore I rejoice in that 
prospect; and I offer you the assurance of 
my hope and belief that the tenure of your 
fourth pastor may exceed that of your first 
both in years, and in testimony to the glory 
of God and faithfulness in the service of 
mankind, 


Distress of Lumber Industry Continues 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 14, 1963, the Tariff Com- 
mission made its report to the President, 
concerning its investigation of the soft- 
wood lumber industry, under the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. The purpose of 
the investigation to which this report 
relates was to determine whether, as a 
result in major part of concessions 
granted under trade agreements softwood 
lumber is being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities as to 
cause, or threaten to cause serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing 
like lumber. 

This investigation was originally in- 
stituted on July 26, 1962, on the basis of 
an application by the Lumbermen's Eco- 
nomic Survival Committee, Seattle, 
Wash. \ 

Since the decision by the Tariff Com- 
mission was announced, my office buzzer 
has been sounding like a leaky water 
faucet dripping on a hot stove. 

In the Commission’s report, it is recog- 
nized that softwood lumber “is being im- 
ported in increased quantities,” within 
the meaning of the statute. In their 
investigation, the Commission interprets 
“being imported” as referring to the rate 
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of importation during the most recent 
years. Whatever number of recent years 
is selected for this purpose, it is clear 
that the trend of imports of softwood 
lumber is upward. However, the Com- 
mission is here called upon to determine 
merely whether the trade agreement 
concessions are “in major part” the 
cause of the increased imports. 

The imports of Canadian softwood 
lumber from Canada presently amount 
to 17 percent of the softwood market in 
the United States. 

The advantages the Canadian pro- 
ducers have over domestic manufactur- 
ers, include a devalued currency, gov- 
ernment-pegged lower stumpage rates, 
government-granted transportation ad- 
vantages, a sizeable tariff differential, 
and positive government assistance in 
export development. The lumber indus- 
try of America has taken every admin- 
istrative procedure, every legal proced- 
ure, and has patiently cooperated with 
the Government to assist in leviating its 
industry to overcome the disadvantages 
at which it finds itself, through no fault 
of its own. The lumber industry con- 
tributes greatly to the economic import- 
ance of our Nation. It is the fourth 
ranking employer of manufacturing 
labor. The industry's annual payroll is 
about $7 billion. It contributes approxi- 
mately $27 billion overall to the gross 
national product. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of this 
House and the other body have proposed 
that all necessary steps be taken by the 
Federal Government and the industry 
to eliminate these inequities so as to 
provide equal opportunity for the sale 
of American lumber in the United States 
and its possessions, specifically: 

First. That the industry give full sup- 
port to the U.S. Government in any ef- 
fort that is undertaken to increase the 
sale of American lumber in both export 
and domestic markets. 

Second. That the Government estab- 
lish a Federal transportation policy 
which will equalize costs on waterborne 
shipments of lumber between American 
and foreign vessels and which will elim- 
inate the competitive advantages of for- 
eign railroads and will encourage the 
efficiency of carriers. 

Third. That the Government take ap- 
propriate action to prevent the manip- 
ulation of foreign exchange rates which 
has had the effect of providing a subsidy 
on lumber imports into the United 
States. 

Fourth. That the Government imme- 
diately undertake negotiations to equal- 
ize tariffs on lumber imports and exports 
so that comparable opportunity exists 
for sales in competing nations. 

The Tariff Commission stated, and I 
quote: 

The Commission observes further that 
while international commitments may deter 
Congress from legislation to conflict there- 
with, these commitments do not prevent 
Congress from so legislating. Congress may 
if it so elects, legislate in conflict with any 
international commitments. 


The Tariff Commission thus offers the 
Congress of the United States a green 
light to assume the responsibilities for 
correcting this situation. 
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Specific suggestions have been made 
by Members of Congress and by the lum- 
ber industry which would have the effect 
of meeting the problem of increasing 
softwood lumber imports from Canada. 


As important as this situation is, we are 


not talking about increased imports that 
are based upon traditional free market 
advantages of the Canadians; but rather, 
advantages offered by specific Canadian 
Government actions that constitute what 
has been described as a subsidy for Cana- 
dian lumber producers. I think it un- 
fair for the Congress of the United 
States, or for this Government, to expect 
the lumber industry of America to com- 
pete in U.S. markets with lumber from 
Canada which enjoys the advantages 
given Canadian producers. I feel it is 
incumbent upon us to deal forthrightly 
with the issue and to move swiftly to 
counteract these artificial advantages 
enjoyed by the Canadians. 

Some Members of Congress are reluc- 
tant to deal with the area surrounding 
the Tariff Commission, particularly that 
of requiring that all lumber imported 
into the United States bear a mark iden- 
tifying the country of origin. To my 
knowledge, lumber is the only product 
imported into the United States which 
does not have to be so stamped. The 
Tariff Commission reached three impor- 
tant conclusions with regard to the 1938 
agreement with Canada which exempted 
Canadian lumber from marking require- 
ments. 

The Commission states: 

The trade agreement with Canada that 
came into effect in 1939 provided inter alia 
for the suspension of the requirement that 
imported lumber be marked to show country 
of origin * * * since that time, however, the 
use of modern equipment has greatly reduced 
the cost of marking individual pieces of 
lumber. Currently, country-of-origin mark- 
ing would involve little expense in addition 
to that already incurred in complying with 
the grade-marking requirements instituted 
in 1960 by Federal Housing Administration. 
Further, that marking requirement cannot 
be regarded as a trade-agreement concession 
within the meaning of section 301(b) of the 
Trade Expansion Act, 


Lastly that: 

It is clear that its restoration (that is, the 
Testoration of the requirement for country 
Of origin marking) in recent years would not 
likely have contributed to a reduction in the 
level of imports of softwood lumber. On the 
basis of evidence obtained by the Commis- 
sion, its restoration might well have had a 
Contrary effect. 


Mr. Speaker, for some time the lumber 
industry has asked the Congress that 
a law be passed to require that imported 
lumber have the stamp of country-of- 
origin identification. Industry feels that 
the consumer public of the United States 
Should have a choice of selecting do- 
Mestic lumber. The Commission stated 
that the withdrawal of the present ex- 
emption would not constitute a violation 
Of a trade agreement concession. It 
further stated that there would be very 
little cost involved for the Canadians, 
and further, such markings might even 

efit the Canadians. I have intro- 
duced legislation, along with other col- 
leagues, that would require all imported 
lumber to carry the country-of-origin 
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identification. Any objection to this 
legislation would be unfair to decent 
business practice. I urge the Congress 
to institute such legislation as an act of 
good faith to the domestic lumber in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to invite the 
attention of my colleagues to another 
proposal which has been offered as a 
method of assisting the domestic lumber 
industry. Chairman Ratns, of the 
Housing Subcommittee, introduced H.R. 
2628, a bill to require the use of domestic 
lumber in all FHA insured housing. 
This would require the Federal Housing 
Agency to insist that domestically 
grade-marked lumber and wood prod- 
ucts be used in the construction of all 
FHA insured housing. Perhaps all of 
my colleagues might not be acquainted 
with the numerous disadvantages our 
lumber industry must cope with. It 
came as quite & surprise to me to learn 
that FHA currently approves a number 
of Canadian grading agencies. It is also 
true that `a number of U.S. grading 
agencies sell their grade stamps to 
Canadian lumber producers for use in 
grade marking lumber which eventually 
winds up in FHA housing. Yet, there 
seems to be no practicable way—at least 
which is apparent to me—for the use of 
these grade stamps in Canada to be 
policed by the FHA. Consequently, the 
proposal that has been put forward and 
which deserves some very careful con- 
sideration by the Congress would require 
that lumber imported from Canada 
which is intended for use in FHA hous- 
ing be grade marked within the United 
States, where there is an opportunity for 
policing by the FHA to insure that the 
lumber approved by these grading agen- 
cies is in fact on grade. It seems to me 
that we may be operating currently un- 
der a double standard to permit Cana- 
dian lumber to have access to the FHA 
market on a different basis than that 
which is available to our domestic 
producers. 

Through three tariff cuts, the first in 
1936, one in 1938, and again in 1948, U.S. 
tariffs of softwood lumber hayé been 
reduced to 1.3 percent of the average 
value of the imported lumber, 

There are many competitive advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Canadian softwood 
producers—some by Government action 
on the part of the United States and 
others by Government action on the part 
of Canada. For whatever reason these 
actions were taken, they have worked 
to the severe detriment of the American 
softwood lumber industry. The price of 
lumber imported from Canada is now 
so low as a consequence of competitive 
and governmental advantages, that many 
American producers are unable to com- 
pete and have been forced to curtail 
production or to close their doors, 

It is my belief that some appropriate 
action should be taken to protect one of 
America’s basic manufacturing indus- 
tries. The most direct way to accom- 
plish this is by the implementation of a 
quota on the import of Canadian soft- 
wood lumber. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has seen fit to impose a tariff 
averaging 10 percent upon American 
softwood lumber being exported to Can- 
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ada. It is only equitable that the United 
States should take some similarly appro- 
priate action to protect its domestic 
industry. 

I propose the imposition of a quota of 
6 percent based on the average quarterly 
domestic softwood consumption in the 
United States during the calendar years 
1960, 1961, and 1962. 

This quota would allow the basic min- 
imum protection needed by the domestic 
softwood lumber industry. It is urgent 
that this or similar action be taken at 
the earliest possible time to prevent any 
further damage to the lumber industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States de- 
pends upon trees. Few natural resources 
have contributed as much to our growth 
and prosperity as have the forests dur- 
ing the past 350 years. Over this period 
of time our citizens know it is good busi- 
ness to keep America green. Further, 
Mr. Speaker, I want to point out my 
desire to have America enjoy the best 
relations with our northern neighbor, 
Canada. However, I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that it is necessary to 
sacrifice America’s fourth largest indus- 
try in terms of employment on the alter 
of international relations. If this coun- 
try is to subsidize the economy of Can- 
ada, let us do it as a Nation forthrightly, 
openly, and worthily. However, let us 
not expect one industry to do that job 
for us, or the employees in an industry 
to give up their only means of livelihood 
in order that it be accomplished. 


President Kennedy Lauded by Socialist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, by his ac- 
tions and the people he seems to be the 
most comfortable with, President Ken- 
nedy indicates more than a passing in- 
terest in Socialist philosophy and an an- 
tipathy toward capitalism. Perhaps this 
explains why so many of the New Fron- 
tier programs seem bent on undermin- 
ing the private enterprise system to force 
the United States into socialism. 

The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune, citing high praise by the 
leader of the British Socialists for Presi- 
dent Kennedy, speaks for itself. Should 
the American people take warning from 
these remarks and other indications as 
to the direction in which the Kennedy 
administration is leading us? 

Lerr SPEAKS TO LEFT 

Harold Wilson, the leader of the British 
Socialists, who figurés himself as Prime Min- 
ister in a coming Labor government, has 
returned home after a tete-a-tete with Pres- 
ident Kennedy to report that he and Mr. 
Kennedy have established a cozy relation- 
ship. A Labor government, he said, would 
be more closely alined on some major poli- 
cies with the Kennedy administration than 
the present Conservative government, 

This we can well believe. Mr. Kennedy 
and the crowd of Americans for Democratic 
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Action which surrounds him are tempera- 
mentally inclined toward the notions of left- 
wingers abroad, even though they don't 
choose to call the domestic product social- 
ism, 
On foreign affairs there would not be 
much to quarrel about between Wilson and 
Kennedy. The British Socialist is an ad- 
vocate of disengagement to avoid trouble 
with the Communists, and Mr. Kennedy, on 
the record in Cuba and elsewhere, is re- 
luctant to be beastly to the bolos. 

The British Socialist is just the type to 
get cordial treatment from Washington. 
The welcome is always out for a Ben Bella, 
but not for a Tshombe. The pinkish im- 
perialism of Indonesia gets the most respect- 
ful and considerate treatment, but there is 
nothing but lumps for an ally like Portugal 
or Holland. If you're out in left field, you 
are the New Frontier's boy. The saying that 
left speaks to left is abundantly verified by 
what goes on in Washington, 


What the Average American Citizen Can 
Do About U.S. Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we fre- 
quently hear our constituents ask what 
the average American citizen can do 
about U.S. foreign policy. 

It is not always easy to answer their 
questions. 

Recently, Mr. Carter Davidson, com- 
mentator for Station WBBM-TV, a Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System affiliate in 
Chicago, gave what I thought was an 
excellent answer to this question. Mr. 
Davidson is one of the Nation’s most dis- 
tinguished analysts of foreign affairs. 
During World War II, he served as an 
outstanding war correspondent and since 
the end of the war, he has lectured 
widely and has also participated very 
actively in the formulation of American 
foreign policy through several leading 
organizations which deal with this very 
difficult subject. 

In recent years, he has won the highest 
commendation of the people of Chicago 
for his penetrating daily television com- 
mentary on news and foreign affairs. 

Mr. Davidson is conductor of the very 
popular television program broadcast 
each Saturday night from Chicago called 
“At Random,” which brings to the tele- 
vision audience a new dimension in 
understanding national and interna- 
tional problems through a penetrating 
discussion among outstanding Americans 
who participate in this program. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Davidson's commen- 
tary on the question, “What can the 
average American citizen do for U.S. for- 
eign policy?” follows; 

WHAT CAN THE AVERAGE AMERICAN CITIZEN Do 
Anour U.S. Forricn Polar? 

Good evening. Many times, by telephone 
and by mail, and in person when I have made 
lecture appearances, the question arises of 
just what can the average American citizen 
do about U.S. foreign policy. 
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It's not an easy question to answer be- 
cause policy is made at high level, a long 
distance from here. 

It also is made because of developments 
not always, in fact seldom, known to ordi- 
nary mortals like you and me. 

It is easy, of course, to sit back and criti- 
cize foreign policy when it doesn't work. It 
is not often that we praise it when it does. 

In truth, we áre only a partially informed 
people, partly because not all information 
is available to us, and partly because we 
too often neglect to read, hear, or under- 
stand what is. 

Because of this, and because of our dis- 
tractions with such necessaries as earning 
a living, taking 50-mile walks, and watching 
cowboy movies, the answer to the question of 
what can the average American do about his 
country’s foreign policy is: He can do 
nothing, directly. 

But there is much, indirectly, that can 
and needs be done in a country where gov- 
ernment governs too much because citizens 
too seldom practice their citizenship. 

It is often said that politicians have faith 
in the fundamental complacency of the 
American people. 

It is not as often recognized that the main 
force in a democracy is gravity, that, like a 
front porch whose underpinnings grow weak 
from rot or termites, it is bound to sag un- 
less the supports are refurbished. 

If the refurbishing doesn't come from 
people, like us, it comes from government 
and the result is too-big government, 

Too many of us preach civil rights and 
equality for all while living in restricted 
suburbs and apartment buildings. f 

We often indignantly demand honesty in 
government while cheating on Income tax 
or trying to bribe a policeman. 

We curse the government for managing 
the news, and when the paper comes we turn 
to the sports pages, comic strips and saloon 
columnists. 

We are anguished at high taxes and call 
foreign aid a vast giveaway, while annually 
spending more on packages to put things 
in than a third of the world’s 3 billion people 
earn in a year. 

These are notes, at random, as it were, on 
some of the contradictions in our conduct, 
Thoughtfully considered they could give 
some answers to the question: What can 
the average person do about things? 

He can do much, and it could just possibly 
be fatal to the country if all of us neglect 
to do at least some. 


Man of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
insert in the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial from the April 11, 1963, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star which pays 
a well-deserved compliment to Chairman 
John Macy of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, for putting a stop to the political 
screening by the White House and the 
Democrat National Committee of stu- 
dent applicants for summer employment 
in the Government. 

Since these applicants for employment 
came under civil service rules and pro- 
cedures, to have permitted any such 
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shoddy patronage scheme would have 
been a deliberate attack by the White 
House and Democrat National Commit- 
tee on the civil service merit system. 
The Star editorial follows: 
Max or COURAGE 


A special medal of some sort should be 
struck off to commemorate the intestinal 
fortitude of Civil Service Commission Chair- 
man Macy in killing a cheap little patronage 
scheme cooked up by some of the Demo- 
cratic politicians in the White House. 

This was a plan to require that all summer 
Government jobs for students be cleared 
through the White House. In other words, 
grab the kids while they're still young and 
introduce them to the practical side of poll- 
tics. And, possibly, there might be a few 
breaks in the process for Democratic par- 
ents. 

This shabby business now has been 
scotched. The Civil Service Commission has 
served notice that the project "is illegal and 
will not be tolerated.” As one CSC official 
put it, “We couldn't allow the situation to 
continue. The reputation and integrity of 
the Government's civil service merit system 
were at stake.” 

This certainly was true, and, in our 
opinion, the reputation and the integrity 
of the Kennedy administration also were at 
stake. For this reason, we take with a grain 
of salt the suggestion in the news reports 
that the CSC action was not cleared with 
the White House. President Kennedy may 
not have initiated the action, but he surely 
didn’t oppose it, For aside from the pet- 
tiness of the whole thing, he would recog- 
nize that the political reaction inevitably 
would be adverse. 

In saying this, however, we detract noth- 
ing from Mr, Macy and his CSC colleagues. 
They have done a good day's work. 


Tax Credit To Offset Gold Drain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
Eliot Janeway recently recommended an 
export earnings tax credit. One of the 
purposes of this type of tax credit is to 
offset the gold drain, by providing indi- 
viduals and corporations with an in- 
centive to earn hard currencies abroad. 
I ask unanimous consent that his article, 
which was published in the Chicago 
Tribune on March 11, 1963, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 11, 1963] 
Succests Tax Carorr To OFFSET GOLD DRAIN 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, March 10.—February, like Jan- 
uary, saw the United States lose another $50 
million of its gold. This means that the dol- 
lar is under pressure, because Americans are 
earning less from the outside world than 
they are spending in it. 

The pressure on the dollar ts hurting us 
politically as well as financially. Remember 
that French President Charles de Gaulle 
taunted us with the weakness of the dollar 
at the same time that he held up Britain’s 
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entry into the Common Market and turned 
down President Kennedy's offer of Polaris 
missiles. He asked, in effect, how we could 
expect to be taken seriously as a power so 
Jong as we fail to find customers able to pay 
us, as De Gaulle put it, in good money for 
the goods and services we need to sell. De 
Gaulle’s remarks emphasize the critical im- 
Portance to the United States of developing 
& program to increase the earnings of hard 
currencies abroad by Americans, 

MUST EXPORT TO LIVE 

All Europe knows that every country in it 
must export to live. Just so, De Gaulle’s re- 
marks made clear that the United States 
must export—and to countries with good 
Money, not just to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—if she is to hang onto her allies and 
(shades of 1960’s election campaign oratory) 
to her prestige. 

In the world as it is today, however, it 
takes effective Government policymaking to 
mount a competitive export drive. The 
Russians have had it, and that is why their 
exports have done so well. The industrial 
Countries of Western Europe have had it, 
too, and that is why they have been outsell- 
ing us in world markets (including even our 
Own). 

The Kennedy administration has talked 
exports up, and it has spent a good many 
dollars promoting exports to countries whose 
Currencies aren't usable as reserves for the 
dollar. But it hasn't produced a program 
to increase earnings of hard currencies 
abroad by Americans. 

Here is a suggestion for doing it. Let the 
US. Government give a tax credit to any 
and all taxpayers, whether corporations or 
individuals, who earn hard currencies usable 
to offeet our dollar losses. This would be a 
very easy tax credit to audit, and there would 
be no gimmicks or loopholes in it. 

All the Treasury would have to do would 

to publish a list a couple of times a year 
of currencies which the United States needs 
to pay its short-term debts (so as to keep 
the dollar stable). Any U.S. taxpayer who 
Could show a receipt of usable currency 
turned in for dollars would qualify for the 
export- earnings tax credit. 

~ MEETS ALL STANDARDS 

In this year of controversy over tax cuts 
and tax reforms, an export-earnings tax 
Credit meets all the standards of approval. 
It would not be limited to corporate tax- 
Payers to the exclusion of individuals. In- 
dividuals could earn it, but at the same time 
it could stimulate corporate investment and 


earnings. 

Such an arnings tax credit would 
Open up incentives to individuals to earn 
the currencies we need regardless of whether 
they are in the upper or lower income tax 
brackets 


Moreover, a tax credit on new earnings 
Of foreign exchange is one form of tax cut 
that would pay its own way. After all, the 
Question of whether or not we head off a run 
On the dollar boils down to our ability to 

our hard currency earnings abroad 
by just $2 billion a year or so. 
INCENTIVE TO OUTSELL 


In our $550-$600 billion economy, this isn't 
much new money for our corporate and 
individual work force to earn once it is 
Elven a take-home pay incentive to go out 
and earn it. 

For a taxpayer in the 50 percent tax bracket 
(which is where most black-ink corporations 
At), such an export-earnings tax credit 
Would be incentive enough to outsell the 
Test of the free world in its back yard. 

This is the way our creditors, who are also 
Our competitors, have bootstrapped them- 
Selves—by giving domestic tax credits as an 
incentive to earn needed foreign exchange. 
In fact, it is the way they got out from under 
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and wound up as our creditors. One way 
we can get out from under is to copy this 
European recipe for success. 


Address by Senator Bayh at the Indiana 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting a speech recently delivered by 
the junior Senator from Indiana, BIRCH 
BayH. It was delivered on the occasion 
of the Indiana Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner, April 6, 1963, in Indianapolis, 
Ind. The speech displays an apprecia- 
tion for the accomplishments of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s administration as well as 
an awareness of the opportunities we 
have for serving this generation. Sen- 
ator Barn is the pride of Indiana and 
we have every reason to believe that his 
service will be long and distinguished. 
The text of the Senator's speech follows: 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BAYH AT THE INDIANA 

JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER 


Tonight we meet to celebrate a victory— 
a victory most Hoosiers thought an impossi- 

ble task only 12 short months ago. Through 
your faith and devotion, with your energy 
and dedication to purpose, together we won 
the good fight. Words are insufficient to ex- 
press the deep gratitude which Marvella and 
I feel in our hearts for you who honored me 
by bestowing the honor of serving as your 
US. Senator from Indiana. 

Yes, there were those who sald Democratic 
victory In Indiana was impossible, There are 
those who utter this same sterile sounding 
slogan tonight. Let us here and now pro- 
claim to those pitiful prophets of doom who 
declared it impossible to elect Vance HARTKE 
to the U.S. Senate, who thought it impossible 
to seat Matthew Welsh in the Governor’s 
chair, who pessimistically prophesied that 
a young State legislator from the city of 
Terre Haute was wasting his time—let us 
say to them at this very hour that the Demo- 
cratic Party does not now nor will we ever 
again believe that the election of Democrats 
in Indiana is impossible. 

Let us start now determined to elect and 
reelect Democratic mayors throughout this 
State. Let us decide now that a Democrat 
will be elected Governor, that Indiana will 
continue to have two Democratic Senators, 
that Democrats shall control the next gen- 
eral assembly and that Indiana shall cast its 
electoral votes for John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
in 1964. 

The people of Indiana want good govern- 
ment and we are giving it to them. Hoosier 
citizens demand straight talk and solutions 
to complicated problems. This we pledge. 
This is our goal. 

As Democrats we can be proud of the 
heritage to which we fall benefit. From the 
time the principles of the Democratic Party 
were laid down by Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson, ours has been the party of 
the people—the defender of minority 
groups—the party of progress. 

Shortly after the founding of our party, 
Thomas Jefferson defined its goals, charac- 
terized its philosophy and contrasted it with 
opposing forces when he sald: 

“Men by their constitutions are naturally 
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divided into two parties; those who fear and 
distrust. the people and wish to draw all 
powers from them into the hands of the high 
classes; and those who identify themselves 
with the people, have confidence in them, 
cherish and consider them as most honest 
and safe .“ 

In the span of nearly a century and a half 
from Jefferson to Kennedy, a great nation 
and the world’s oldest democracy has sprung 
from the waiting lands of a continent and 
the hearts of a people and has spread around 
the world. And across this Nation is em- 
blazened the record of the Democratic Party, 
its belief in the people, its belief in the dig- 
nity of every man, its belief that there is no 
more noble aspiration for a political party or 
government than to tend to the needs of its 
citizens and to promote the basic opportu- 
nities of each individual American. 

The Democratic Party has pursued these 
goals with a concrete legislative program. 
Democrats have been responsible for the cor- 
nerstones of family security, the social secu- 
rity program, unemployment compensation, 
consideration for the aged, the blind, our 
children. Democrats established the min- 
imum wage and throughout the years we 
have improved it and increased its coverage. 
We have made considerable progress in the 
field of civil rights. 

But we need not dwell in the past to talk 
of Democratic accomplishments. The Demo- 
cratic Party is a party of the present and 
the future. After 2 years of the New Fron- 
tier, at the quarter post of the Presidency 
of John F. Kennedy, we can see progress that 
has improved life here and around the world, 
Great progress has been made. Yet we are 
determined to solve problems still unsolved. 

America has long been known for its Bill 
of Rights. Franklin Delano Roosevelt spoke 
eloquently of the Four Freedoms. Today a 
space-age America must echo these thoughts 
and must rededicate itself to insure certain 
basic opportunities for each American. 

Each American must be given the oppor- 
tunity to secure a job sufficient to provide for 
his family. Through the leadership of Presi- 
dent Kennedy more Americans are gainfully 
employed today than at any other time in 
the history of our Nation. 

Over 71 million American working men 
and women labor in the industries, shops, 
farms, and mines of this country. Yet the 
challenge remains as long as many Americans 
workers cannot find jobs; as long as young 
minds and bodies dre not properly equipped 
to find employment in space-age occupations. 
We, as Democrats are determined to meet 
this challenge with tax reviews to spur lag- 
ging economic growth; with retraining pro- 
grams to assist those with unneeded skills: 
with a special youth program to guide and 
assist our younger citizens. 

We are equally determined to provide this 
opportunity for those who labor on the farms 
of America. The efforts of the present ad- 
ministration have brought about an increase 
in farm income of approximately 10 percent 
during the last 2 years. Yet we will not rest 
until the American farmer enjoys equal 
prosperity with the rest of America, and the 
abundance from American farms is utilized 
as a blessing to a hungry world rather than 
as a stumbling block to high farm income. 

Those who labor in business, large and 
small, must be guaranteed the opportunity 
to trade in an atmosphere of freedom from 
unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home and abroad. We, as 
Democrats, believe in a truly free economy, 
free from government control and free from 
the oppression of monopolistic power. Am- 
ple opportunity for the small businessman 
is an important goal. 

Each American, as a member of a family 
group, should be afforded the opportunity 
for compatible family living. The op- 
portunities for jobs, for decent housing, and 
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for adequate medical care during the twi- 
light years of life are important steps toward 
attaining this goal. And we as Democrats 
must continue the efforts made in past 
years to see that adequate legislative pro- 
grams are enacted in this important area. 

Pinally, each American child must have 
the opportunity for a good education. No 
investment we make as a nation is more 
important than that which we make in pro- 
viding adequate training for our most 
valuable natural resource, our children. 
Every child must have the opportunity to 
develop fully his own potentiality. To be 
sure it takes classrooms, it takes teachers; 
and these take money. But investment in 
our Nation's future through education is our 
best guarantee of meeting the challenges of 
the space age and the future. 

If these opportunities are to be provided 
for Americans today, each of us must be 
resolute in opposition to those few persons 
who would deprive them to some Americans 
because of race, religion, or national origin; 
for full American citizenship means freedom 
of worship, freedom of access to public 
places, freedom to speak without fear of 
reprisal, and freedom to vote one’s own con- 
victions in the privacy of a polling place. 

The cold war struggle today finds com- 
munistic totalitarianism and democratic 
freedom locked in mortal combat. 

A waiting world is watching the American 
response to the challenges of this age. 
Awakening nations, searching for a better 
way of life, are asking, Will democracy and 
freedom work? 

Let us answer with a hearty chorus of yes. 
Let us answer by renewing our determina- 
tion to keep the United States a land of op- 
portunity—for all Americans—for each 
American. 


Support for Wheat Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL: Mr. Speaker, from 
my own personal knowledge I have long 
been aware that the good people of Ne- 
braska know the value of a dollar—es- 
pecially the farm dollar which is the 
backbone of Nebraska’s economy. 

Nebraska folks are conservative and 
fiercely independent in their thinking 
and perhaps it is for this reason that both 
farmers and businessmen have supported 
wheat programs in previous referen- 
dums. 

Apparently they are taking the same 
attitude this year. It has been esti- 
mated that Nebraska wheat farmers 
stand to win or lose over $48 million 
pending the outcome of the May 21 ref- 
erendum. 

Two of Nebraska's biggest and most 
oustanding daily newspapers, the Lincoln 
Star and the Lincoln Evening Journal, 
on April 4 published editorials support- 
ing a yes vote in the May 21 referendum. 
I commend these two editorials to the 
attention of my colleagues and wheat 
farmers everywhere: 

[From the Lincoln Star, Apr. 4, 1963] 
THE Farmers’ CHOICE 
(By William O. Dobler) 

It will be a long time before we forget the 

interview of a few years ago with Charles 
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B. Shuman, president of the farm bureau. 
The interview will long be remembered be- 
cause it is our firm opinion that Mr. Shu- 
man was not at all against controls for the 
farm economy but was interested only in 
who did the controlling. When you came 
to the end of the line with his reasoning and 
logic, the farm bureau would be in the 
driver’s seat and every farmer would be ac- 
countable to the organization. a 
BUREAU URGES “NO” VOTE 


This is because the farm bureau would 
be handling the marketing of farm products. 
It would have all buyers tied up with con- 
tracts so that there would be no market for 
farm grains except through the farm bu- 
reau. The matter is pertinent today be- 
cause the farm bureau is out urging farm- 
ers to vote May 21 against the national 
wheat referendum. They are trying to sell 
the farmer on the idea that he would be 
voting himself into eternal bondage if he 
approved the scheme being perpetrated on 
him by Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman. 

It is our belief that the farm bureau 
doesn’t want a Government program simply 
because it wants to gain control of agricul- 
ture itself. And if you think the NFO with 
its ideas of a solid, voluntary farm front 
and organized withholding actions consti- 
tutes a threat to the food market, you bet- 
ter think a minute of what it would be 
like if the farm bureau got its hands on 
every acre of land in this Nation. 

When the farmers go to the polls in May, 
it is hoped they keep a few fundamental 
truths in mind. There will never again in 
our time, at least, be the free and prosperous 
kind of agriculture of which we might all 
dream. Unlimited production of wheat and 
feed grains with market prices that will give 
the farmer a living wage are as far gone 
as high button shoes. 

If the farmer is free to produce as he 
wants, he is going to produce at least twice 
the wheat and other grains that can ever 
be used. The day this happens he won't be 
getting even as much as a dollar a bushel 
for his wheat and the harder he works at 
the problem, the quicker he will send him- 
self into bankruptcy. Make no mistake 
about it, there are going to be controls in 
agriculture. The controls will come in any 
number of possible ways. They could come, 
after much hardship, through such an or- 
ganization as the Farm Bureau and with 
Mr. Shuman as the king of agriculture. They 
could come simply by a process of evolution 
in which the smaller farmers went broke 
and agriculture fell into the hands of large 
operators or corporations who, in traditional 
business ways, matched production with de- 
mand to control prices for a guaranteed 
return of 6 percent or so on their invest- 
ment. 

There wouldn't be any bread then which 
sold at a price that included only a penny 
for the wheat producer. And all the other 
foods on the American table would include 
a good profit for the grain producer, not 
just what somebody else decided to give the 
producer. Finally, the controls can be oper- 
ated through the government at the option 
of the farmer himself. They would be con- 
trols, to be sure, but controls the farmer 
has something to say about, such as he does 
by voting May 21. If it were up to the Farm 
Bureau or a giant corporation, there darn 
sure wouldn't be any voting. All down the 
line from the farmer to the consumer, it 
would be a take-it-or-leave-it proposition. 

Nor does the May 21 vote have anything 
to do with oblivion, as opponents of the 1964 
wheat program would have us believe. There 
would be another vote for the next year's 
program and if the first year showed the 
proposed plan to be bad, unpopular, too 
costly or anything else, all the farmers would 
have to do is then vote it out. 
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In the past couple of years, the surplus 
of crops in this Nation has been substan- 
tially reduced and the net income of farmers 
has been improved. Neither of these things 
is at optimum levels but they have been im- 
proved since we abandoned the ridiculous 
free market ideas of Ezra Taft Benson. It 
just doesn’t make sense that the Kennedy 
administration and Mr. Freeman would now 
propose a plan that would lose all this hard- 
fought-for ground. 

WHAT CONGRESS MIGHT DO 


And the 1964 wheat program is advocated 
by wheatgrowers themselves through the 
National Association of Wheat Growers. Is 
it logical that they would advocate a plan of 
ruination or enslavement for the wheat- 
grower? It is said that Congress will provide 
a new and better plan for the 1964 crop if the 
present proposal is voted down. This is pure 
conjecture but the better likelihood is that 
Congress would do nothing at all and the 
program will fall back on an old plan of 
voluntary controls at a support level of about 
$1.25 per bushel. 

This would boost production far in excess 
of demands and cut support prices 75 cents 
per bushel below those approved for the cur- 
rent proposal. The May 21 referendum may 
not offer the farmer all he wants but it offers 
him the greatest prosperity and freedom he 
can get. The alternative would be chaos for 
the farmer and the entire economy of the 
country. 


{From the Lincoln Evening Journal, Apr. 4, 
1963] 


No SECOND CHANCE FOR WHEAT MEN 


With election day now set for May 21, the 
battle on the national wheat referendum is 
fully joined. Even before the voting date 
was fixed, farm organizations were split wide- 
open on the issue with the farm bureau 
against the proposed program and most 
other groups favoring it. 

Broadly speaking, passage of the program 
by a two-thirds affirmative vote will mean 
& higher price for wheat but restricted pro- 
duction; rejection of the program will mean 
considerably lower wheat prices and un- 
limited production. 

In the coming weeks it will be imperative 
that every wheatgrower become entirely in- 
formed on the pros and cons of the issue and 
that he understand precisely what will hap- 
pen if the referendum carries or fails. 

Only on this basis should he determine his 
vote. It would be most unfortunate if any 
wheat producer should vote against the pro- 
gram on the assumption that, if it is de- 
feated, Congress will pull his chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

It has been suggested by some members of 
Nebraska's congressional delegation that- 
Congress will bail out the wheatgrowers, 
with a better program, if the referendum 
fails. This is a highly misleading and dan- 
gerous assumption, There is no basis for it 
at all. 

On the contrary, several congressional 
leaders have specifically said that, for the 
wheat farmer, this is it“; no relief will be 
forthcoming if the referendum fails, 

The latest to voice this view is House 
Democratic Leader Cant. ALBERT, of Okla- 
homa. Representative ALBERT called talk of 
possible new wheat legislation “irrespon- 
sible” and said, “I am convinced that there 
will be no new wheat legislation this year.” 

Republican Senator Miron Younes, of 
North Dakota has said that if the program 
is turned down, chances of a better program 
are “mighty, mighty slim.” 

Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, conceded 
that a negative vote would be “calamitous.” 
But he added that, even if this happens, 
“Congress cannot and should not take ac- 
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tion to further deal with wheat problems 
for this year.” 

These views come from key individuals 
who will control, to a very large extent, any 
agricultural decision to be made by Congress. 

Those holding out hope for a congressional 
reprieve in the event of a referendum defeat 
should cite the top leaders of Congress who 
are prepared to fight for an alternative pro- 
gram. They also should make it clear at 
this time what alternative they would press 
for if the referendum loses. 

Otherwise they will be guilty of leading 
wheat farmers down the primrose path to 
economic ruin, 


Foggy Thinking From Foggy Bottom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the location of the Department of State 
in the district known as Foggy Bottom is 
symbolic of the foggy thinking eminat- 
ing from the State Department in the 
handling of Cuba and Soviet aggression 
in this hemisphere. Now that this Na- 
tion is committed by the President to 
protect Castro and to desist from em- 
barrasing Khrushchev, perhaps it is time 
to take a long look at the lack of logic 
behind this dangerous policy. 

Our determination to prevent patriotic 
and freedom-loving Cubans from liber- 
ating their homeland and to make the 
Western Hemisphere safe for Castro and 
Communist subversion can never be ex- 
plained in the light of reason. We can 
only hope that this latest reckless policy 
enunciated by the State Department will 
arouse sufficient interest in Congress to 
bring about a full investigation of the 
State Department and to determine once 
and for all who is responsible for our 
ridiculous policies which continue to re- 
sult in Communist victories and U.S. de- 
feats. 

The following column by Ken Thomp- 
son in the Dallas Morning News points 
up the bad logic behind the ban on 
Cuban raids: 

Foccy Botrom—Ovr Locic Bab on CUBAN 
9 Rats 
(By Ken Thompson) 

“Irresponsible and ineffective — that's the 
verdict handed down by the State Depart- 
ment to describe the recent series of bold 
raids against Russian ships bound for Ha- 
vana and other daring acts of sabotage com- 
mitted against the Castro regime by Cuban 
exiles, 

Such raids and sabotage will no longer be 
tolerated by Washington, we are told. The 
reason? Not only do these acts make the 
Communists mad, says the State Depart- 
ment (which always goes to great lengths 
to avoid irritating the enemy), but they 
Serve to strengthen, rather than weaken, 
Castro's hold on Cuba. 

Now, we've all learned that one can't al- 
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Ways expect reason to prevail in Foggy Bot- 
tom, but this surely takes the cake for just 
plain bad logic. 

It is hard enough to comprehend how any 
attack upon the enemy—no matter how 
small it might be—could strengthen his po- 
sition. But if these attacks have been help- 
ing Castro, why on earth would they make 
the Communists mad? 

No one, of course, has ever suggested that 
this kind of sabotage alone will overthrow 
the Castro regime; that is not the basic pur- 
pose of the raids. 

The principal aim is psychological. Brave 
Cuban exiles have been risking their lives 
in these attacks, primarily to keep alive the 
hope that someday Cuba will be free again. 

Their purpose is to encourage internal 
resistance, to dispel the myth that the Castro 
regime is invincible—a myth which unfortu- 
nately has begun to take hold, now that 
much of the underground has been destroyed 
and one major attempt to overthrow the 
regime (at the Bay of Pigs) was a complete 
failure. 

A principal goal of the Castro regime is to 
“break down all resistance, to convince the 
Cuban people that they must resign them- 
selves to a lifetime under Communist rule. 

If Cuba is ever to be free and this hemi- 
sphere secure, Castro must never be allowed 
to achieve that goal. History has amply 
demonstrated the fact that mere diplomatic 
and economic pressures are not enough to 
keep the spark of resistance alive. Unless 
dramatic, physical blows are struck against 
tyrants, their captives eventually resign 
themsevles to living in chains. 

In the early stages of World War II, nu- 

merous small raids were launched against 
Nazi Germany by British commandos and 
American rangers. These raids were tremen- 
dously successful in destroying the myth of 
the German superman and kindling resist- 
ance to Hitler's army throughout occupied 
Europe. 
Yet, by the State Department’s logic to- 
day, those successful World War II raids 
would have to be termed “irresponsible and 
ineffective.” 

Since World War II the Communists have 
used sabotage and other forms of guerrilla 
warfare extensively throughout the world. 
In fact, this has been the number one wea- 
pon in their arsenal, the chief method by 
which they have expanded their empire. 

If the Communists were to restrict their 
guerrillas as the State Department has tried 
to leash the Cuban exiles, we would have 
little cause to fear Soviet expansion in Asia, 
Africa, or Latin America today. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no indication the Soviets are 
going to do this. 

For a number of years, American foreign- 
policy makers have permitted the Soviet 
Union to ‘call the shots in the cold war. 
One of their principal requirements has been 
that free-world countries are fair game for 
Communist sabotage and subversion, while 
areas behind the Iron Curtain are off limits 
to attack from the West. 

Under these terms, no matter how many 
times the Reds may lose battles, every one 
they win is a total victory, adding to the 
Communist empire, while every one they lose 
is merely a disappointment which has cost 
them no ground. 

As long as our policymakers accept this 
strategy, freedom at best can only be de- 
fended. It can never be extended, and is 
almost sure to diminish. 

And that kind of strategy comes a lot 
closer than the Cuban exile raids to fitting 
the description “irresponsible and ineffec- 
tive.” 
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A Lad Named Ronald Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11,1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
these days of conflict over the issue of 
human dignity, a little town in West 
Virginia has offered the American peo- 
ple one of the finest, if heartrending 
examples of love for fellow man that 
has been seen in years. 

It involves a tribute, both posthumous 
and living, to a young Negro lad, Ronald 
Costly. It is a tribute with spiritual 
values that every American might well 
embrace. 

Fortunately, the Associated Press saw 
fit to give this story full coverage. My 
regret is that this dispatch was not 
printed, as far as I can determine, in 
Washington, D.C., where Costly was 
born. It was published in the Baltimore 
Sun of March 28, 1963. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHOLE Town Pays RESPECTS AT NEGRO 

Yourn’s FUNERAL 

ELIZABETH, W. Va., March 27.—More people 
than the census lists as the population of 
this central West Virginia town opened their 
hearts and purses last week in the burial 
tribute to a friend. 

Ronald Victor Costly was the victim of a 
heart attack March 14. He was president 
of the student body of Wirt County High 
School, an outstanding athlete and an honor 
student. Ronnie, 19, also was the lone Negro 
among the school’s 400 students. 

The funeral was held March 16 in the 
school gymnasium. More than 1,000 persons 
attended—or 250 more than the number who 
live in this farm town which hasn't a single 
Negro family. All but 75 present were white, 

AN OUTSTANDING BOY 

Expenses for the funeral came from the 
Ronnie Costly Fund initiated by the towns- 
people. About $500 was donated. 

What brought on this tribute? 

“We all loved Ronnie. He was an out- 
standing and overcame tremendous 
obstacles to win the respect and admiration 
of everyone who knew him,” school Principal 
Ray G. Jarvis said. 

Born in Washington, D.C., Ronnie had 
lived with his grandparents on a farm near 
here since he was 5. He got up each morn- 
ing at 5 o’clock to help with the chores be- 
fore a mile to the school bus for 
the 10-mile ride into town. 

When the school was integrated in 1957, 
he was among several Negroes admitted. He 
would have been the first member of his 
race to graduate from the school which 
draws students from throughout the county. 

MOST POPULAR IN SCHOOL 

“The most amazing thing about Ronnie 
was that his achievements were entirely his 
own,” Jarvis said. “When he ran for student 
body president last year we had a hard time 
finding anyone to oppose him, He was so 
popular that he won by a 10-to-1 margin. In 
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fact, Ronnie was the most popular person in 
the school, 

“The day after he died it was terrible. 
Students were crying openly in the class- 
rooms and many wandered through the halls 
with a lost look. We had to call an assem- 
bly so the school chaplain-could calm them.” 

Ronnie's grandmother, Mrs, Ernest Mayle, 
received hundreds of sympathy cards. 

“White folks who I had never seen before 
came by the house to help out and express 
their sympathy,” she said. “Ronnie was a 
good boy, when he wasn't helping out around 
the house he had his nose stuck in a book. 
I never saw anyone so set on book learning.” 

The Mayle family farm doesn't produce 
enough food to feed the family. They are 
welfare recipients, but they scraped $13 to- 
gether, to show their appreciation to the 
school by et frie a book for the new library. 

“Ronnie had planned to go to college and 
study science. Two schools had offered him 
scholarship. He ranked 10th in his class,” 
Elizabeth Riley, the school guidance coun- 
selor, said. 

The boy also excelled at football and 
basketball. 

This year he also was out for track for the 
first time and was issued his equipment the 
day he died. Ronnie was in the dressing 
room when he was ee 

“Many of the schools in the conference 
never had competed against Negroes before 
Ronnie Played, yet nearly all of them sent 
flowers,” Basketball Coach Joseph Craffey 
said. “This is something I've never heard of 
before.” 

The town plans to change the name of a 
nearby roadside park to the “Ronnie Costly 
Memorial Park!“ Money left over from the 
funeral will be used to purchase a monu- 
ment for his grave. 


Sign Up and Then Vote “No” 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, C. H. 
Varner, a businessman and farmer, liv- 
ing in Edgar County, Ill, urges all 15- 
acre wheat farmers in the Corn Belt to 
“sign up and then vote no” in the forth- 
coming wheat referendum, May 21. Mr. 
Varner’s comments have a vital import- 
ance for all American farmers, and 
therefore, I am inserting the text of his 
statement for the benefit of my col- 
leagues and the public generally. His 
statement was prepared for the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. Varner's comments follow: 

S1cn UP AND THEN Vore “No” 

My hat goes off to Representative DELBERT 
L. Latta, Republican, of Ohio, a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

He has very ably pointed out in a speech 
on the floor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives that Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
is attempting to use double standards for our 
Nation’s farmers in the coming wheat refer- 
endum, in that one method of voting would 
be required for the small 15-acre wheat 
farmers and another for the larger pro- 
ducers. 

Those of us who have 15 acres or less 
wheat allotments must say “yes” in order 
to vote “no.” Of the 1,800,000 total voters 
eligible in the United States, 1,200,000 are 
in my category. 
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Since I am a 15-acre wheat producer, in 
order for me to vote no“ or against this 
socialistic program I must sign up and agree 
to go along with the Freeman wheat supply 
3 program if the referendum 


“The Secretary is asking over 100,000 farm- 
ers in the State of Illinois to say “Uncle” 
or not vote, 

Congressman Larra has urged Secretary 
Freeman, in fairness to those of us who are 
small wheat farmers, not to put this proposed 
regulation into effect. 

If the Secretary does not follow Congress- 
man Larra's suggestion, I strongly urge all 
15-acre wheat farmers in the Corn Belt to 
sign up and then vote “no” as the real issue 
involved in this wheat referendum is, Who 
will manage the farms of — iG Freeman 
or the American farmer? 


Additional Views of Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Gubser, and Mr. Chamberlain to 
H.R. 5555 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, the House Committee on Armed 
Services favorably reported H.R. 5555, 
the military pay bill. My colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WILSON] 
and I had serious reservations regarding 
the manner in which this bill treats 
members of the military services on the 
retired list. We have, therefore, filed 
additional views which will be a part of 
the committee report and have been 
joined in these views by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit our additional views herewith and 
commend them to the attention of all 
Members who are interested in fair treat- 
ment of those who have devoted a life- 
time to military service: 

ADDITIONAL Views oF MR. WILSON, Ma. 
GUBSER, AND MR, CHAMBERLAIN TO H.R. 5555 


This bill contains a major inconsistency. 
While purporting to encourage competent 
members of our armed services to make life- 
time careers of the military service, it breaks 
faith with those who have already devoted 
their lives to the service. 

For more than 100 years, it has been tra- 
ditional that retired military pay should be 
based on active duty pay. Some have stated 
that the right to recompute retired pay on 
the basis of new and increased active duty 
pay was only a moral obligation. However, 
just last year Secretary McNamara submitted 
a memorandum to the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee which demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the authority for recomputation 
of pay is definitely based on clear provisions 
of law rather than on a mere practice. The 
Comptroller General, Secretary McNamara 
disclosed, has consistently held that section 
6149 United States Code, title 10, and other 
laws establish this right. The abovemen- 
tioned section reads in part, “* * * the re- 
tired pay to which the officer is entitled shall 
be recomputed on the basis of the new rates.” 

In 1922, Congress departed from the tra- 
ditional principle of recomputation but 
promptly corrected its error in the next Con- 
gress. The principle prevailed until 1958. 
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In a drastic and sudden action, with no 
warning to retired personnel, Congress pro- 
vided that all officers who retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, would only receive a 6-percent 
“cost of living increase.” Because the 1958 
Pay Act corrected the situation where grades 
of lieutenant colonel and above had been 
underpaid for many years, this created a con- 
siderable injustice to officers on the retired 
list. Ironically, many of the officers affected 
by this repudiation of a long-standing com- 
mitment were those who served in two 
world wars. 

At page 1577 of the hearings an experienced 
recruiting officer testified as follows: 

“Every man on the retired rolls and on 
active duty has been told by the recruiting 
officials that his retired pay would be based 
upon the active duty pay scales.” 

We all know that fringe benefits, includ- 
ing retired pay, have always been offered as 
an inducement for servicemen to accept less 
money in the military than they would re- 
ceive in civilian life. 

We believe it is out of character for the 
U.S. Government to make a promise and 
then refuse to keep it. We do not believe 
that budgetary considerations can replace 
morality. 

Former President Eisenhower urged Con- 
gress to correct the mistake it made in 1958, 
and on May 12, 1960, the House unanimously 
passed H.R, 11318 which would allow those 
retired after June 1, 1958, to recompute on 
the basis of the 1958 act. President Kennedy 
committed himself to the principle of re- 
computation in his campaign of 1960 and 
Defense Secretary McNamara recommended 
that the bill before you today allow recom- 
putation on the basis of the 1958 act, Addi- 
tionally, Subcommittee No. 1, after weeks 
of hearings on this bill, accepted the prin- 
ciple of recomputation and reported it to the 
full committee. 

While we admit that the Department of 
Defense proposal and the subcommittee 
recommendations fall short of retaining the 
traditional concept of recomputation for the 
future, they at least overcame the wide 
discrepancy in retirement pay between those 
who retired May 31, 1958, and those who re- 
tired on the following day. We believe the 
full committee erred in not accepting the 
subcommittee recommendations. 

to established scales of compar- 
ability with civil service, active duty mili- 
tary personnel have always been underpaid. 
Part of this has been made up through non- 
8 retirement, hospital benefits, 
privileges, and other benefits. 
Even after decreasing comparable civil serv- 
ice pay by the 64% percent retirement deduc- 
tion and increasing military pay to include 
the taxes which are not paid on subsistence 
and quarters allowance, the pay. of a colonel 
under this bill is almost $200 a month below 
that of his civil service counterpart. Cer- 
tainly with such a differential, the military 
man should be able to look forward to the 
fulfillment of what he had been promised. 
upon entering the service. Removing the 
right to recompute will be one fringe benefit 
gone. Already we have taken the practical 
benefit of commissaries away, and present 
licy is to eventually make it impossible for 
tirees to receive medical care and hos- 
pitalization. One by one, the fringe benefits 
are disappearing and the pay diferential 
remains, How long can we expect our mili- 
tary people to feed their families on their 
great sense of duty and patriotism? 

It is a common error to state that the 
military retiree does better than his civil 
service counterpart. The truth is that the 
military man who serves a full 30 years is 
not doing as well as the civil servant who 
gets longevity and can increase his “high 5” 
average years. After 30 years of service he 
can go up to as high as 80 percent of his 
“high’5” average. On the other hand, the 
military man gets only 75 percent of his basic 
pay and is not given retirement credit for 
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his allowances, Figures clearly show that 
the civil servant draws more retirement pay 
than military men of equal rank and equal 
years of service. After 244 to 3 years, the 
civilian has gotten back all of his contribu- 
tion. 

In fiscal year 1963 the Government's share 
of civil service retirement was $896 million. 
At present the civil service retirement fund 
is deficient actuarily by $36 billion. 

Military retirees have generously con- 
tributed to their retirement through accept- 
ance of substandard wages based upon com- 
parability tables. Furthermore, military re- 
tired pay was not conceived as a pension and 
has never been considered as such. In the 
case of United States v. Hooper (US.C.M.A. 
643-645) in 1958, the Court of Military Ap- 
peals held in part: “Officers on the retired 
list are not mere pensioners in any sense of 
the word * * * the salaries that they re- 
ceive are not solely recompense for past 
services, but a means devised by Congress 
to assure their availability * * * in future 
contingencies.” This is why members of the 
retired list are still subject to the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

Retired pay is different than civil service 
pensions and should not be compared with 
them. But if one insists upon making a com- 
parison, then he should remember that it is 
not more of a financial drain on the Na- 
tion's future revenues than civil service re- 
tirement, it is not as generous, and it has 
been earned by the serviceman through the 
accptance of comparably lower rates of pay. 

It is true that the retired list will be 
expanded dramatically in the near future. 
But this is the cost of World War II and the 
Korean conflict and the huge force levels 
required in the past 25 years. This is the 
fulfillment of a promise made to those who 
served their country during its period of 
greatest trial. 

A good portion of the national debt is 
represented by the cost of our national de- 
fense in the past 25 years. No one would 
su that we repudiate our bonded in- 
debtedness and refuse to pay interest to our 
bond holders. Why then should we repudi- 
ate our promise to the men and women who 
served in our military forces? 

For the sake of $32 million, the cost of 
recomputation, a vital tradition has been 
destroyed and a solemn commitment has 
been violated. The $32 million cost would 
decrease each year as the numbers of those 
who retired prior to June 1, 1958, would 
deplete. It will eventually disappear as an 
annual cost. 

The $32 million increase in the cost of 
this bill will still keep the total figure below 
that which has been requested by the Presi- 
dent in his fiscal year 1964 budget. . 

Appropriations for veterans benefits con- 
tinue to increase and the deficit in the civil 
service retirement fund increases. Always 
there is money to pay these increased costs. 
We believe we can find the money to keep 
our commitments to retired military men. 

We strongly urge that as a matter of honor 
and justice, the Department of Defense 
recommendations allowing those on the re- 
tired list to recompute their retired pay on 
the basis of the 1958 act, should be adopted. 


Legislative Conflict of Interest 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in stating for the 
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Recor my personal financial situation. 

Upon election to Congress, I withdrew 
from my law firm and from the practice 
of law and I receive no legal fees. 

I own no stocks or bonds and I am 
not a member, officer, or director of any 
business enterprise. My assets consist 
of a small savings account, life insurance, 
my contributions to the Civil Service re- 
tirement system and an equity in my 
home in Ohio, My salary as a Member 
of Congress constitutes more than 90 
percent of my annual income. 


Hjalmar Petersen on the Appearance of 
Theodore Roosevelt in Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hjalmar Petersen, publisher of the As- 
kov American, has had a long political 
career in Minnesota. He was Governor 
of the State in 1936. He has been a 
railroad and warehouse commissioner 
since 1955. He has been an active 
leader of the Farmer-Labor Party and 
later of the Democratic Farm-Labor 
Party. 

Early in his political career he was in 
Milwaukee to hear Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt campaigning under the Bull Moose 
ticket. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Petersen’s article recounting that 
eventful evening be printed in the 
RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir TAKES More THAN THAT To KILL a BULL 
MOOSER— THOSE WERE THE Exact WORDS OF 
THEODORE IN THE CiTy oF MILWAUKEE 50 
Years Aco 

(By Hjalmar Petersen) 

Theodore Roosevelt, the 26th President of 
the United States, was the youngest man to 
attain that highest office, at the age of 42. 

A very vigorous man, “Teddy,” as he was 
familiarly known, once said: “In order to be 
truly great a man must blend a life of study 
with a life of activity.” 

Before relating the story of the attempted 
assassination of Theodore Roosevelt in the 
city of Milwaukee during the presidential 
campaign of 1912, when your writer was pres- 
ent to hear him speak, let us review his life's 
experiences briefly. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born in New York 
City on October 27, 1858. He died in 1919, at 
the age of 61. 

In 1881, at the age of 23, he was elected 
to the New York Assembly. Elected twice 
more as Sate lawmaker. He worked closely 
with the then Gov. Grover Cleveland, Demo- 
crat. 

In 1884, after the death of his mother and 
his first wife, Roosevelt bought a ranch on 
Little Missouri River in North Dakota, He 
hunted buffalo and enjoyed ranch life, 
though lost money in cattle and land specu- 
lation. 

He enjoyed writing and “Winning of the 
West" was one his best books. 

Roosevelt married Edith Kermit Carow, & 
childhood friend, in 1886. 

Benjamin Harrison defeated Grover Cleve- 
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land for President in 1888. Roosevelt was ap- 
pointed U.S. Civil Service Commissioner and 
he worked hard for the merit system. 

Roosevelt was appointed president of the 
police board, New York City, in 1895. He 
was aggressive and fought to stamp out dis- 
honesty in the police force. 

At 38, he fought for William McKinley, Re- 
publican, as President. He became Secretary 
of the Navy, and prepared for the Spanish- 
American War because of Spain’s abuses in 
Cuba. 

Roosevelt was elected Governor of New 
York on his war record, and while in that 
office recognized the need for curtailing the 
power of entrenched wealth. 

In 1900, Roosevelt was elected Vice Presi- 
dent with President William McKinley. In 
that campaign, Teddy delivered upward of 
700 speeches. Six months later, Roosevelt 
became President when McKinley was as- 


- sassinated 


Roosevelt knew that big business interests 
of that day not only gambled but cheated, 
so pleasant relations between big business 
and Roosevelt did not last long. He was in- 
fluenced by his sense of moral rightness and 
moral wrongness. 

The Panama Canal was built in Roosevelt's 
time and the gold rush in Alaska was ex- 
citing. 

A quote from the World Book Encyclo- 

: “No President before him had done so 
much to educate the people on the problems 
of the day.” 

Theodore Roosevelt died on January 6, 
1919. He was buried at Sagamore Hill in 


Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

The mistress of the White House, Edith 
Carow Roosevelt, was a fitting partner for the 
man known as the “Apostle of Energy.” 


CoLoneL ROOSEVELT SPOKE WITH A BULLET 
IN His CHEST 


The 12th of October, in the year 1912, was 
a beautifu day in the city of Milwaukee, Wis. 
It was the evening that Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt was scheduled to give a political speech 
at the Milwaukee auditorium in his cam- 
paign for President on the Bull Moose ticket. 

I got to the auditorium about 7 o'clock 
that evening to be sure of getting a good 
seat, not too far from the speaker, so as to be 
able to hear every word, for I was already 
then much interested in politics and gov- 
ernment. a 

A brass band was playing familiar national 
airs and popular music. Roosevelt bandanas 
were being sold (I still have my bandana) 
and there was an air of suspense to see and 
hear this popular vigorous former President 
who was now again a candidate for the 
presidency. 

A few minutes after 8 o'clock, when the 
dignitaries had been seated on the stage, a 
man came rushing out from back of the 
scenes and shouted: “Is there a doctor in the 
auditorium?” Ten or more doctors filed up 
and went behind the scenes. Those of us 
in the audience were naturally wondering 
if anything had happened to the speaker of 
the evening. 

After an interval of 5 to 10 minutes of 
hurried examination the doctors, with Colo- 
nel Roosevelt, entered the stage. The colo- 
nel was seated and the chairman of the, 
evening announced in these few words: “In 


spite of a bullet in his chest, the great 


colonel will speak this evening.” 

There was tremendous applause from the 
audience and when it had died down, a 
man up in the galleries shouted: “We're 
from Missouri, Teddy, we want to be shown.“ 

Standing there and looking pale, the 
Colonel ripped open his coat and vest. There 
was blood all over his white shirt. He 
shouted: “But it takes more than that to 
kill a Bull Moose.” 

The colonel then buttoned his vest and 
coat and took out his e from the 
case. Likewise, he took from his coat pocket 
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the manuscript of the speech he had in- 
tended to deliver that evening in retaliation 
to what Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic 
candidate for President, had said in New 
Jersey. The bullet had passed through the 
eyeglasses case. He admitted that he did not 
feel as well as usual and, therefore, would 
speak at random. 

I was fortunate enough to be in a seat 
in the seventh row so could hear well and 
had good vision of what was taking place. 

In about the middle of the speech, the 
colonel was wavering slightly and he was 
very pale, no doubt from the loss of blood. 
An elderly lady in the row just ahead of 
me arose partially and asked: “Colonel, don't 
you think you better stop"? Roosevelt was 
sharp enough to get that remark and di- 
recting his attention to the woman, he said: 
“My dear lady, I'm all right and when I 
get through here, these men (pointing to 
the doctors) will take care of me.” 

The speech went on, lasting altogether 
about 40 minutes. In the meantime, all 
arrangements had been made for a special 
train to take Colonel Roosevelt to a hos- 
pital in Chicago. Another special train was 
to take his daughter, Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth, from Ohio to Chicago, so that she 
could be at the bedside of her illustrious 
father. 

Coming to Milwaukee that day, Colonel 
Roosevelt was a guest at the Gilpatrick Ho- 
tel on Third Street, only a few blocks from 
the auditorium. When he left the hotel 
for the auditorium, the street was crowded 
with thousands of admirers, all of whom 
wanted to be near the colonel. It was then 
that a person rushed up and fired three bul- 
lets, one of them taking effect in the chest 
of the colonel. Within a few minutes, how- 
ever, he was at the auditorium for his 
address. 

Excitement ran high in the old brewer 
city that night. The person who did the 
shooting was from New York City and lived 
there at the time Roosevelt was police com- 
missioner of the city. The would-be assassin 
was apprehended immediately and lodged in 
the Milwaukee city jall. He served 31 years, 
until his death, at the Wisconsin State 
Prison in Waupon. During all that time he 
had never received a letter from anybody 
and no personal callers. 

An operation was performed on Roosevelt 
at the hospital. The bullet had lodged in 
a rib and was never removed. He lived 7 
years thereafter and even enjoyed a llon hunt 
in Africa with friends. 

The result of that 1912 presidential elec- 
tion was that Woodrow Wilson, the Demo- 
crat, won out. Theodore Roosevelt, Bull 
Mooser, came in second, and President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Republican, was third. 


Proposed Legal Holiday—Constitution 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 22, 1963, the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, I intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution 48 to 
anke the 17th of September a legal holi- 

ay. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution has passed a resolution endorsing 
this proposal and I ask leave to have it 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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One HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
in accordance with a joint resolution 
by the Congress October 9, 1962, issued a 
proclamation dated October 10, 1962, desig- 
nating the period from September 17, 1962, 
to July 4, 1963, inclusive, as a period dedi- 
cated to a renewal of national awareness of 
the priceless heritage which the Constitution 
represents and calling upon the people of the 
United States during that period to engage 
in such educational and inspirational activi- 
ties as will deepen their understanding of the 
Constitution and strengthen their devotion 
to it; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in Con- 
gress a Senate joint resolution to make the 
17th day of September in each year a legal 
holiday to be known as Constitution Day: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
BSoclety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, urge all its chapters to respond to the 
President's request by continuing through 
July 4, 1963, the observance of this most 
significant anniversary in our history and 
urge the Congress to the resolution 
which will make September 17 of each year a 
legal holiday, to be known as Constitution 
Day. 


Philanthropic Contributions by One Amer- 
ican Corporation, the Polish National 
Alliance, Have Benefited American 
Education in the Amount of More Than 
$5 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally agreed among the people of 
our Nation that our greatest single re- 
source for the continuance of democracy 
is the intellectual capacity of our Na- 
tion's citizens. 

We Americans have developed institu- 
tions of higher learning which not only 
manifest the culture of America but also 
are a source of inspiration throughout 
the world. 

I am very proud to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the fact that the Polish 
National Alliance, the largest Polish- 
American fraternal organization in the 
world, which has its headquarters in 
Chicago but which has local chapters in 
virtually every community of the United 
States, has contributed more than $5 
million to Alliance College, which is sup- 
ported by the Polish National Alliance, 
in Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

This vast contribution by the Polish 
National Alliance to maintain an excel- 
lent institution of higher learning should 
be a source of satisfaction to all Ameri- 
cans. Through its efforts to help Alli- 
ance College, the Polish National Al- 
liance manifests an abiding desire to 
help maintain educational standards in 
the United States unequaled anywhere 
in the world. These impressive contri- 
butions by the Polish National Alliance 
reflect again what a tremendous impact 
this imposing organization has exerted 
on the development of our Nation, 
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The Polish National Alliance stands 
as a beacon for Americans of Polish de- 
scent to help guide them to those at- 
tributes which have made America a 
citadel of hope for people throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president of 
the Polish National Alliance, and Mr. 
Edward Kozmor, censor of this fine fra- 
ternal organization, have worked ardu- 
ously toward helping Alliance College 
become one of the finest institutions of 
higher learning in America. The entire 
membership of the Polish National Al- 
liance joins these two dedicated offi- 
cers in helping provide young Americans 
these impressive educational opportuni- 
ties in a setting just south of Erie, Pa., 
which inspires great appreciation of 
nature’s beauty. 

Alliance College lies in a lovely valley 
of the Allegheny Mountains. Before 
World War II the free Government of 
Poland sent thousands of evergreen sap- 
lings which have grown into giant trees 
and transform the entire Alliance Col- 
lege campus into a virtual wonderland. 
It is in this beautiful setting blessed by 
nature that students pursue their in- 
tellectual curiosities, 

` Alliance College stands today as a liv- 
ing monument to the high ideals es- 
poused by the Polish National Alliance 
and its membership. I am certain, Mr. 
Speaker, that the early Polish settlers 
who landed with Captain Smith in 
Jamestown in 1608 would have found 
great pride in knowing that some day 
their successors on the American Conti- 
nent would make such an impressive 
contribution to the educational and cul- 
tural growth of America. 

Following is a list of contributions 
made by the Polish National Alliance 
to Alliance College. From the time the 
college was founded until 1929, the 
Polish National Alliance had given the 


college $1,595,190.58. Annual gifts 
thereafter amounted to: 
1930__ 119, 985. 78 
1931. 124, 496. 28 
1932 124, 377. 04 
1933 116, 149. 70 
1934 116, 995, 60 
1935__ 110, 946, 34 
1936__ 133, 449. 21 
1937 126, 229. 58 
1938__ 129, 032. 77 
1939. 122, 814.03 
1940 82, 240. 37 
1941__ 76, 497. 72 
1942 76, 143. 68 
ee RAT 80, 511. 33 
1944 81, 486. 93 
1945__ 83, 894. 03 
1948. 85, 588. 14 
1947__ 83, 816. 48 
F 135, 208. 75 
1 TTT 78, 650. 07 
o T 80, 515. 73 
1 ͤ —.T—. OG eel 92, 249. 08 
1952__ 123, 079. 46 
CCCP 119, 069. 70 
8 SE RE Te Ppa Ss 119, 161. 12 
CCC 115, 732. 92 
A AE E BANOT A UE 164, 026, 69 
171777õ§ĩ⁊³— 113, 713. 40 
A sabes E sees 108, 363. 24 
/ NS taal tees 109, 360. 24 
11 a ͤ NSN 128, 765. 08 
o 126, 244. 50 
E ESE oa RE REEN 143, 027. 05 
Total from 1912 through 
Doc. 31, 1 Ai 5, 227, 012. 62 


1963 


This impressive list of contributions 
clearly demonstrates how one American 
corporation, composed largely of the 
sons and daughters of immigrants from 
Poland, contributed to America’s educa- 
tional needs. I trust we can all agree 
that so long as private corporations such 
as the Polish National Alliance continue 
contributing toward the educational 
needs of this country, our future is se- 
cure. Only through intellectual achieve- 
ment can Americans demonstrate to the 
people of the world that indeed our sys- 
tem of government offers the greatest 
degree of hope for mankind. 


Mount Holyoke Panel Discussion on 
“Women in Government”: Congress- 
woman Edith Green and Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner Marie C. McGuire 
Are Participants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the series of events commemorating the 
125th anniversary of the founding of 
Mount Holyoke College, at South Hadley 
Falls in my congressional district, was 
a panel discussion on Tuesday of this 
week entitled “Women in Government: 
Facing Human Needs.” Our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 
was one of the participants, and another 
was Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, Commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Appendix of the Record the news- 
Paper account of the discussion taken 
from the Springfield Union of April 10: 
War BETWEEN THE Sexes Foun, BUT New 

Ciuicues ARE REQUIRED, PANELISTS TOLD 


Sovurn Havtey—Some new cliches for wom- 
en, a discussion in depth of the public 
housing problem, and a general condem- 
nation of men were covered in the second in 
a series of four panels at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Tuesday evening. 

MISS FLEESON MODERATOR 


Moderator was Miss Doris Fleeson, a syndi- 
cated Washington correspondent, who started 
the panel rolling as she noted her distaste 
for being told “you think like a man.“ She 
Said the war between the sexes has been “a 
lot of fun, but we need some new cliches. 
Thinking has no sex,” she sald. 

Mies Fleeson introduced the panel of four 
Rs “women who have entered fields previ- 
ously restricted to men.“ 

First speaker in the panel entitled “Women 
in Government Facing Human Needs,“ was 
Mrs. Eprru Green, U.S. Representative from 
Oregon. She spoke on Federal support of 
higher education. Described as being one of 
the most forceful women in Congress, Mrs. 
Green is now serving her fifth term. 

She said there is a tremendous need- for 
better financing in regard to education, 
“Since we must realize that we are living in 
the space age, we must do better with our 
schools,“ she said. She quoted remarks by 
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President Kennedy to the effect that the 
progress of the Nation can be no swifter 
than the progress in educational fields. Fig- 
ures show, she said, that 80 percent of scien- 
tists most widely respected for their work 
are living today, and that 50 percent of the 
most valuable research knowledge has come 
since 1950. 
REGARD FOR RICKOVER 

She noted the tremendous regard she has 
Tor Admiral Rickover, called the father of the 
atomic submarine, although he has not been 
popular with her committee, which has un- 
der study means of aiding higher education. 
Rickover, she said, felt that funds should be 
taken from the defense budget and applied 
to educational flelds. 

Mrs. GREEN said there is a strong lobby for 
an increased space budget, but that there is 
no unified voice for education. There are 
some 2,000 institutions eligible for Federal 
aid, yet 90 percent of Federal funds are chan- 
neled to but 100 institutions, she said. 

She said a major consideration of her com- 
mittee is whether to continue to pump Fed- 
eral funds into areas that have defied Fed- 
eral laws, and referred to the South. She 
also mentioned that the committee has un- 
der study means to further assist students 
at the higher education levels in continuing 
thelr studies. 

The problem of high school dropouts also 
“was taken up by Mrs. GREEN, who sald that 
she believed that the solution to the problem 
started with youngsters in the fourth and 
fifth grades. She referred to a Negro girl 
in elementary school that was from an 
underprivileged family, but with an IQ of 
170. She said she hopes for a program of 
guidance and counseling for the younger 
children as well as those on the college level, 
and hoped that this program would expand 
to both extremes of the age group. 

FAVORS CENTERS FOR EXCELLENCE 

A bill filed by the Oregon Representative is 
now up for consideration calling for a co- 
operative center for academic excellence. In 
line with this she praised the program shared 
by local colleges—Ambherst, Smith and 
Mount Holyoke, along with the University 
of Massachusetts, She sald, however, that 
this cooperation could well extend to librar- 
ies and mean a better use for the Federal 
dollar. 

She said each year. 1 million drop out 
of high school, and that the heart of the 
matter would appear to be a lack of institu- 
tions giving trade skills. With further em- 
phasis on this, shé said, “We will not have 
the problem of the unemployed or the un- 
employable.” 

“For years,” she said, "we have built bowl- 
ing alleys with Federal funds instead of 
classrooms,” 

She also mentioned the “muddy area” of 
the religious issue in regard to Federal funds. 
She wondered to the college audience why 
“a Sunday school donation was tax deducti- 
ble, while a Monday school donation was 
not.” 

She stressed the need for more Federal aid 
to education with figures indicating that 
515,000 took national merit scholarship 
exams for 1,000 grants, 

MES. BARISH, SPEAKER 


Mrs. Emilia C. Barish, counselor of the 
permanent mission of Costa Rica to the 
United Nations, told of “conserving Costa 
Rican resources.” 


Mrs. Barish said that great efforts are 
underway to conserve the resources of Costa 
Rica; and particularly efforts have been 
channeled to public health, mental health, 
preventive medicine, shelter for the aged, and 
free prenatal care, In the social field, she 
sald, other efforts are being directed toward 
protecting the laborer, somewhat in line 
with this country's social security. 

She made reference to President Kennedy's 
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Alliance for Progress, and said that the Costa 
Rican budget now allotted 30 percent for 
education. But, she added, Costa Rica is 
unable to maintain the pace without the 
Alliance assistance. 

In regard to women in Costa Rican poli- 
ties, she noted that the pace was slow, but 
that there is now a woman ambassador to 
the Organization of American States, and 
3 years ago there was a woman minister of 
education. 


TELLS OF WORLD BANK ROLE 


The role of the World Bank today“ was 
the topic of the third speaker—Miss Alice 
A. Brun, executive director for the Nordic 
countries in the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

She explained the World Bank as consist- 
ing of shareholders representing states 
throughout the world. There are now 83 
members. The bank was created shortly 
after World War II, and now has capital of 
$20 billion. Only one-tenth of this, she said, 
is in real money, with some $18 billion in 
guarantees from member states. The total 
amount lent by the World Bank to date is 
$7 billion, and some 60 countries have re- 
ceived loans. She explained the World Bank 
as a system to aid struggling countries lead- 
ing to “liberty and welfare of the people.” 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, speaking on “pros- 
pects for better housing in the United 
States,” was the final speaker on the panel. 
Mrs. McGuire is U.S. housing commissioner. 

There is no housing problem with people 
who have a steady income, she said. The 
real problem is with housing for people of a 
low income. She said, in bringing the prob- 
lem close to home, that she noted that abject 
ugliness of the countryside on her train trip 
to the campus from New York, There are 
some 9 million substandard homes in the 
country, she said. 

She said it was 1937 when Congress first 
moved for Federal aid for public housing, 
and that for the past 25 years it has been 
a controversial issue. However, we are 
thinking differently than we did in 1937, 
and urban renewal projects are doing a great 
deal to point up the problem.” She noted 
the matter of increased longevity as a major 
problem, 

A new problem has arisen recently in the 
field of Federal assistance for public hous- 
ing, she said. Recently 46 different tribes 
of Indians have requested low rent housing, 
and she cited the difference in tribal customs 
as being an important factor to be con- 
sidered. 

LONG, HARD LOOK 

But in regard to federally assisted housing 
projects, Mrs. McGuire said that the Federal 
Government is taking a long, hard look at 
the possibility of rehabilitation of older 
homes. She said “We can no longer afford 
to build new housing entirely.” She feels 
that many of the “gray” neighborhoods can 
be rehabilitated and attract private capital. 
“Many cities are running out of land,” she 
said, “and whether we like it or not we will 
have to accept family living in high-rise 
buildings.” She said that it is on request of 
President Kennedy that the US. Housing 
Commission is taking a detailed look at 
group living. 

She also mentioned that the Commission 
is concerned with designs for the handi- 
capped, which is “something we didn’t think 
about in the 1930's.” 

Summing up her discussion of housing, 
Mrs. McGuire sald that the problem of slums 
cannot be solved by federally assisted public 
housing—but it is a start. “We must have 
the motivation,” she said. 

MISS FLEESON AMUSES 


Earlier in the day, Miss Fleeson amused a 
large gathering of newsmen as she scored 
men in general, but more particularly male 
newsmen and politicians. “There are so few 
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women in Congress,” she said, “that we 
‘can't impose a sense of housekeeping.” She 
said the new Senate dining room is worse 
than the old, and planned by men. “There 
is more room for tables and noise—but the 
same lousy food. 

“People fail to use their ability,” she said 
in the informal discussion. Hotels still think 
in terms of the traveling man—and resort 
to high bathroom hooks and fluorescent 
lighting. ; 

Pointing to Massachusetts, she alluded to 
a rather tender point for a number of motor- 
ists. “Your numbers are peeling off your 
license plates—there should be another rally 
of the minutemen.” 

In line with the 125th anniversary pro- 
gram at the college, and more particularly 
the panels this week, Mrs. Green joined with 
Miss Fleeson in some gentle ribbing of the 
male side of the picture. In response to a 
question on cooperation from male Mem- 
bers of Congress she said there was as much 
cooperation between male and female Mem- 
bers as there was between male and female 
members of the press. “The idea is to keep 
women barefoot and pregnant—but today 
women want a voice.” 

Miss Fleeson said she had not observed 
that men don't want women, but noted that 
in Washington she is barred from the Na- 
tional Press Club, and in Los Angeles she 

"has to take a separate elevator from male 
entrants. 


The Padre of the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be interesting to my distinguished col- 
leagues to know that Father Joseph F. 
Thorning, the world-renowned priest- 
scholar who offered the prayer today 
on the 19th annual celebration of Pan 
American Day is a citizen of the Free 
State of Maryland and a resident of my 
own community in the heart of Mary- 
land. It may also be considered note- 
worthy that this friend of many Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress, including my- 
self, was first described as “the padre of 
the Americas” by one of the great lead- 
ers of the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment. I refer, of course, to the Hon- 
orable MIKE MANSFIELD, now the major- 
ity leader of the U.S. Senate. It was this 
gentleman, himself distinguished for his 
vision and valor in the development of 
the good-neighbor policy, who, speak- 
ing on the floor of this House many 
years ago, characterized Dr. Thorning as 
“The Padre of the Americas.“ The title 
became the popular characterization of 
my friend and constituent. 

Indeed, in recent years, the achieve- 
ments of this apostle of good will have 
added luster to his name and to his 
reputation. We in Maryland are happy 
to know that, each year, Dr. Thorning, 
by conscientious research, study, and 
writing, enriches our Maryland heri- 
tage by his devotion to religious princi- 
ples, great American traditions, and the 
ideals of freedom. This is added evi- 
dence of his love of God and country. It 
also explains why numerous leaders of 
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the Congress of both political parties 
and all religious faiths have welcomed 
this Maryland priest, educator, author, 
and diplomat to the House of Represent- 
atives for 19 consecutive years to invoke 
God's blessing upon us and our labors 
for the Commonwealth, 

It is a privilege for me, as the Rep- 
resentative for the Sixth District of 
Maryland, to join my esteemed col- 
leagues of both parties in expressing re- 
spect, admiration, and affection for a 
servant of God who has deserved well of 
the Republic. In the words of another 
friend and a distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Speaker Joun W. McCormack, we can all 
believe that the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, pastor of St. Joseph's Church, 
Carrollton Manor, Frederick County, 
Md., will be remembered in the history 
of the United States of America and the 
Western Hemisphere and throughout the 
Iberian Peninsula as “a great Ameri- 
can and a man of God.” 

The archidocese of Baltimore can be 
happy that such a faithful priest serves 
in its historic jurisdiction. And, as a 
Member of the Maryland congressional 
delegation, I would like to congratulate 
Father Thorning’s archbishop, the Most 
Reverend Lawrence Joseph Shehan, 
D.D., LL.D., upon the contributions to 
the cause of inter-American amity 
which have been made by Father Thorn- 
ing and other members of his archdio- 


cese, both priests and lay leaders, at a - 


time when such service to God is also 
national service. 


A Tribute to the Honorable Clement J. 
Zablocki, Member of Congress From 
the Second District, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week it was my sincere pleasure to par- 
ticipate in a tribute to Congressman 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI sponsored by the 
Department of Wisconsin, Polish Legion 
of American Veterans, in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

I am sure my colleagues will be happy 
to learn of the very high regard that the 
people of Milwaukee and, indeed, of Wis- 
consin have for our colleague from the 
Second District in Wisconsin. 

Throughout the evening, it -was evi- 
dent that those participating in this 
tribute recognized CLEM ZABLOCKI'S im- 
pressive contribution as a Member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs to- 
ward helping carve an effective foreign 
policy for the United States. 

It would be difficult to fully describe 
CLEM ZABLOCKI’s impressive contribution 
toward a better understanding by all 
Americans of the serious problems with 
which the free world is faced in Berlin, 
in Laos, in Vietnam, in the Soviet Union, 
in Red China, and in Latin America. 
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CLEM ZasBLocKi’s wise judgment and 
penetrating counsel have been woven 
deep throughout all the great decisions 
in the difficult field of foreign relations 
and international affairs made by our 
Nation in the past decade. I was happy 
to bring to the people of Wisconsin a pic- 
ture of how thoroughly CLEM ZABLOCKI is 
respected here in Congress on both sides 
of the aisle and yes, Mr. Speaker, in both 
Chambers of the Congress of the United 
States. 

His wise counsel and great dedication 
to the cause of freedom are a source of 
inspiration to all of us here in Washing- 
ton and it gives me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to have dwelled on this particular 
subject at greater length to those par- 
ticipating in this great tribute to CLEM 
ZABLOCKI. 

It was particularly fitting that Gover- 
nor Reynolds, of Wisconsin, would per- 
sonally participate in the tribute to 
CLEM. The Governor joined the others 
present in extolling the impressive record 
of accomplishment that CLEM ZABLOCKI 
brings, not only to the people of his con- 
gressional district in Wisconsin, but yes, 
me: Speaker, to all the people of Amer- 

ca. 

It was with a deep sense of pride that I 
observed during this tribute to CLEM 
the abiding sense of purpose in the 
American cause that CLEM ZABLOCKI 
brings to this Congress and to the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman ZABLOCKI 
was overwhelmed by the tribute paid him 
and the truly humble spirit of this great 
American was best reflected in his own 
remarks which concluded this very im- 
pressive banquet. 

I should like to take this privilege to in- 
corporate these remarks in the RECORD 
today because they so eloquently describe 
the greatness of our colleague from Wis- 
consin's Second Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman ZABLOCKI's 
remarks follow: ‘ 

REMARKS OF ACCEPTANCE BY HON. CLEMENT J. 
ZABLOCKI AT A TESTIMONIAL DINNER GIVEN 
In His HONOR BY THE DEPARTMENT OF WIS- 
CONSIN, POLISH LEGION OF AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS, SUNDAY, Marcu 31, 1963 
Congressman Pucinski, Governor Reynolds, 

Mr. Firmin, Mr. Borkowski, Commander Bie- 

ganowski, Department Commander Nedweskl, 

Mrs, Wozniak, Mrs. Zalewski, Reverend Tater- 

cezynski, the Madrigal Singers of Alverno Col- 

lege, and friends, some of you may remember 

that recently there was an attempt to name a 

library for me. At the time, I said it didn't 

seem like a good idea since public buildings 
are usually named for deceased persons and 

I was not dead yet. Tonight I am not sure 

whether I am really still alive. Sitting here 

and listening to these tributes is a little like 
attending one's own funeral. 

Seriously, Iam sincerely happy to be alive 
and here to receive this honorary member- 
ship citation in the Polish Legion of Ameri- 
can Veterans. It is an honor which will be 
remembered and cherished always. 

I only wish my wife could have been here 
tonight to share in these warm and wonder- 
ful proceedings. Unfortunately she could 
not be present. 

This tribute you have paid is not, I know, 
purely a personal one. It is a tribute to the 
office I hold as Representative to the Con- 
gress of the United States, the most powerful 
lawmaking body on the face of the earth. It 
is my privilege to hold this post by the grace 
of God and the unstinting hard work of my 
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family, friends, and acquaintances, many of 
them here tonight. I know you will forgive 
a personal privilege, if I single out my mother 
and present her to you. I attribute much 
to her for what I am. 8 

To you, my friends, belong the real praise, 
for you have aided me without thought of 
gain or personal privilege. You have trusted 
that I would represent you in the Halls of 
Congress as you would want to be repre- 
sented, and I hope that I have not betrayed 
your trust. 

Iam proud to accept this tribute because 
to me it signifies in a true sense the basic 
purpose of the PLAV. Your organization's 
efforts to promote good citizenship and 
Americanism are well known, 

You honor me not as one of Polish ancestry 
or solely for haying assisted Poland in some 
way, but to inspire and encourage others to 
seek service in Government and participate 
in Government. And that is as it should be. 
For while we are proud of our national 
backgrounds, we are prouder still to be 
Americans, citizens of one of history's great 
nations, 

Our American way of life presupposes a 
pluralism of racial, national and religious 
backgrounds. We have a country which is 
truly unified in its diversities. To my mind 
it would indeed be a tragic day for our 
country if all Americans conformed to the 
same customs, manners and culture. We are 
not meant to be poured out of one mold. 

It is a pleasure and privilege for me to 
work with Congressman Roman PUCINSKI in 
Congress, one of the most heterogeneous 
groups in our Nation. Congressmen are of 
varied national backgrounds, hold varied 
political, philosophical and religious beliefs. 
They come from all parts of our Nation. The 


interchange of ideas and wisdom which takes 


place on Capitol Hill is in no small measure 
due to the diverse backgrounds of our 
national representatives, 

We can be proud that our country is a 
melting pot; that each national group has 
made its contribution to our life and culture, 
But the process is far from over. There is 
still much that can be contributed to Amer- 
ica by all of us who are interested in pre- 
serving for posterity the traditions and 
culture of our native lands. 

As members of the PLAV you have chosen 
not only to preserve the heritage of America, 
and attend to the welfare of your fellow 
veterans and our way of life, but also the 
glories and triumphs of Poland. The latter 
you are conveying to your children, and 
sharing with those who might otherwise 
never know about them. In doing this you 
are promoting Americanism just as if you 
were once again fighting for the freedoms we 
hold so dear. 

Further you are engaged in promoting a 
better understanding of the real image of 
Poland and the people of that great nation. 
Your tion is dedicated: to the resto- 
ration of individual human dignity to the 
unfortunate enslaved brethren; you are ded- 
icated to the liberation of Poland from 
Communist domination and you are deter- 
mined that Poland will return to the family 
of free nations where she rightfully belongs, 
for Poland has contributed much to the de- 
velopment and culture of the West. 

I am confident your work and the efforts 
of all understanding citizens of this great 
country of ours will not be in vain. 

As a Christian nation, soon to commemo- 
rate its millenium of christendom, Poland 
will never succumb to the pressures and 
wiles of communism, Poland will be free. 
Her people will again rise and rejoice. Their 
voices will again glorify God in thanksgiving 
and in supplication that freedom shall be 
through all ages and forever theirs. 

To this end not only your organization 
but all of us are committed. Ours Is a great 
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challenge. But our task is not insurmount- 
able. May we be inspired with the zeal 
and dedication to fulfill our obligation. 

In closing, may I again express my sincere 
gratitude to all of you. 


Minnesota Legislature Resolution on 
Agricultural Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a resolution 
which was sent to me by the Minnesota 
Legislature. The resolution is in regard 
to agricultural commodities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

St. Paul, Minn., April 5, 1963. 
Hon, EUGENE J. McCarry, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator: I have the honor to trans- 
mit herewith a copy of Resolution 5 of the 
1963 Minnesota Legislature regarding agri- 
cultural commodities, 

Yours very truly, 
JosEPH L, DONOVAN, 
Secretary of State. 


RESOLUTION 

Resolution memorializing the President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Congress of the United States to enter 
into agreements with members of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and other countries 
which will encourage a greater flow of agri- 
cultural commodities into these countries 
and to resist any attempts to barter away 
existing favorable trade advantages which 
agricultural products may now enjoy. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has passed legislation permitting the Presi- 
dent and members of the executive branch of 
the United States to negotiate with the Com- 
mon. Market for freer interchange of goods 
under the Trade Expansion Act and other 
laws; and f 

Whereas the export of agricultural prod- 
ucts to the countries of the Common Market 
amounted to net earnings of approximately 
$1 billion in fiscal year 1962; and 

Whereas net earnings from the export of 
industrial products of the United States to 
the countries of the Common Market have 
been less than one-fifth of this amount in 
the same period; and 

Whereas Western Europe is America's best 
dollar market for farm products. The six 
Common Market countries: France, West 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgian and Lux- 
embourg; buy one-third of all U.S. exports 
sold for dollars; and 

Whereas there could be great pressure from 
the producers of industrial products to gain 
an advantage for their products at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural products of the 
United States; and r: 

Whereas the State of Minnesota is a large 
exporter of agricultural products and there- 
fore is vitally concerned in the proper ad- 
ministration of this trade program: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That the President and the 
members of the executive branch who are 
responsible for negotiation with the Com- 
mon Market and the Congress be requested 
to provide adequate safeguards to the fullest 
extent possible for the free flow of agricul- 
tural commodities without restrictive tariffs, 
trade barriers, unreasonable and unnecessary 
regulations and inspections which tend to 
react unfavorably against the agricultural 
imports by these countries; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
US. Secretary of State, the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, the U.S. Secretary of Commerce, 
and each Member of the U.S. Congress from 
the State of Minnesota, 


Speaker of the ‘House of Representatives. 
A. W. KEITH, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives this 
27th day of February in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
three. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chie} Clerk, House of Representatives: 
Passed the senate this 28th day of March 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-three. 


Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved: April 3, 1963. 
KARL ROLVAAG, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed April 4, 1963. 
JOSEPH L. Donovan, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


We're Not Suffering From Overproduc- 
tion; We're Suffering From Undercon- 
sumption 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 13 edition of the Saturday Evening 
Post carries a very revealing article 
about Sol Polk and the chain of appli- 
ance and homefurnishing storemoper- 
ated by Polk Brothers. 

The article points out that Sol Polk is 
the world’s biggest dealer in nationally 
advertised homefurnishings and appli- 
ances. 

I am particularly happy to see this 
national recognition given to Sol Polk 
because Polk Brothers got its start in the 
heart of my district on Central Avenue 
just north of Diversey. 

We all experience a sense of pride in 
knowing that from its humble begin- 
nings, Polk Bros. has risen to a posi- 
tion where today the hundreds of dedi- 
cated sales people who move appliances 
and homefurnishings from the show- 
room into the living room throughout 
Chicago are indeed creating a vast num- 
ber of jobs for people throughout 
America. 

Mr. Sol Polk has coined the philo- 
sophical slogan that “We're not suffer- 
ing from overproduction; we're suffering 
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from underconsumption.” I believe this 

brief analysis clearly points up his 

method of positive thinking. Indeed, 

Mr. Speaker, this type of dynamic 

thinking on the part of America’s busi- 

ness community can keep the wheels of 
our industry rolling. 

The fine article on Mr. Polk and his 
organization follows: 

WE'RE NOT SUFFERING From OVERPRODUCTION; 
We're SUFFERING FroM UNDERCONSUMP- 
TION 
Sol Polk, a rather ordinary looking 45-year- 

old bachelor of Chicago, recently saved the 

good name of America. The State Depart- 
ment, in keeping with its policy of winning 
friends for the country, had invited a group 
of French businessmen to witness the won- 
ders of American industry, and the Depart- 
ment's representative was finding the going 

a bit sticky. Through New York, Pittsburgh, 

and Detroit the visitors remained visibly 

bored. “We have more modern steel plants 
in France,” the group’s leader remarked, “and 
just as good assembly lines.” 

Finally the man from State took his 
charges to Chicago and introduced them to 
Polk. Billing himself as the world’s biggest 
dealer in nationally advertised homefur- 
nishings and appliances, Sol Polk is some- 
times called the king of the discounters, and 
after spending a bemused hour or two under 
his spell the Frenchmen's ennui dissipated 
like fog under a hot sun. “This,” said their 
leader, is the first time that anybody has 
shown us the secret of how to sell.“ 

Polk is indeed uncommonly persuasive on 
the subject of selling. His creed, repeated 
over and over again, is, “We're not suffering 
from overproduction; we're suffering from 
underconsumption.” If so, it’s no fault of 
his. Starting from scratch 28 years ago, he 
has built Polk Brothers into a 10-store com- 
plex which numbers one of every three Chi- 
cago families among its customers. Al- 
though the business is wholly owned by Sol, 
his sister, and three older brothers, and does 
not give out financial statements, the annual 
gross is estimated to run close to $100 mil- 
Hon. 

Despite his own success Sol doesn’t think 
much of this country’s ability to sell. As 
researchers and manufacturers, he feels, we're 
tops. But when it comes to moving the 
goods, he considers us downright backward. 
He points to the fact that, even with bank 
deposits at a record high, only about 9 per- 
cent of the Nation's housewives own dish- 
washers, a state of affairs he equates roughly 
with original sin. 

“You've got to give salesmen back their 
dignity,” he says earnestly. They're the 

ones who keep the factories humming, the 
people employed. Do you know who won 
the last war? The salesmen. They bulit 
the industry we needed to win the war.” 
Warming to his thesis, he continues, “What 
we need is more advertising, more promo- 
tion and better distribution to bring prices 
down, down, down and customer interest up, 
up, up.” 

From the age of 17, when he opened his 
first store, Sol has done his utmost to bring 
about that happy state of affairs. While 
most of his competitors—both discount 
houses and the department stores which 
have had to match discount prices—work 
on a markup of 28 percent or more above 
cost. Polk Brothers have been able to keep 
theirs to 18 percent. This keeps profits 
low, a little more than 1 percent of total 
sales. But the price differential enables 
Polk to sell more appliances than all the 
great department stores on State Street put 
together. 

One reason the company can prosper on 
such a thin markup is that it stays out of 
such high rent districts as the Loop. Fur- 
thermore, although Polk outlets are clean 
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and adequate, they have no frills. The 
largest—Polk City on North Central Ave- 
nue—will never win architectural prizes. 
Many would consider it an eyesore: It is 
garish, guady, and plastered with signs. But 
it offers an enormous selection of merchan- 
dise in all price ranges. Furthermore, Polk 
stores have instant communication with a 
huge warehouse to which all orders are im- 
mediately transmitted. It is not unusual 
for a customer to buy something at 10 p.m. 
and have it delivered to his home by 8 
the next morning. : 

„He's cut all the water out of distribu- 
tion,” says Polk’s friend, Red Quinlan, man- 
ager of Chicago TV station WBKB. “Yet it’s 
a clean operation. He never asks or gets 
special prices from manufactures. This 
kind of merchandising has ruined the small 
merchant, but Sol is convinced it's good be- 
cause more people get more things for less 
money.” 

Although most people, admirers included, 
consider Polk a discounter, the word makes 
him wince. When he thinks of discounters 
he thinks of bad service, indifferent employ- 
ees and poor customer relations. Specifi- 
cally, he thinks of a scene he witnessed not 
long ago when he scouted a big New York 
City discount house. Three couples were 
shopping in the air conditioner department; 
no salesman offered to help them, and two 
of the couples finally walked away. The 
third husband after comparing two models, 
timidly approached a salesman and asked, 
“Could you tell us the difference between 
these two sets?” 

What's the matter, are you blind?” re- 
plied the salesman. The difference is $20.” 

Such treatment would be unthinkable at 
Polk Brothers. Polk’s 500 salesmen are not 
just instructed to go out of they way to be 
helpful, they must go to school 2½ hours 
each week to become better acquainted with 
their products. Just after the war, when 
merchandise was hard to get; Sol never per- 
mitted his men merely to take an order for 
an appliance; they had to sell it. “Some- 
day,” he prophesied, “we're going to have 
to sell, and we don't want to forget how.” 

To Sol Polk, of course, selling is a game. 
Like all other born salesmen he can say 
truthfully, “It’s my hobby. I never work 
at it; I play.” And because he has such 
a good time in his stores he feels this cus- 
tomers should enjoy themselves, too. 

“Buying household things is a family af- 
fair,” he says. To make sure that it works 
that way his stores are open every day, 
including Sundays, and on weekdays until 
10 at night. “We want the whole family to 
come,” Sol beams, “especially the kids. We 
even let them play with the knobs and dials. 
Someday they'll be customers too.” 

To help turn browsers into buyers, Polk 
constantly thinks up bonuses for his cus- 
tomers, goodies they can tote home free, or 
for a nominal sum, if they buy a major 
appliance. Last year, for example, Polk 
Brothers gave away 80,000 rose bushes, one 
with every appliance. If the customer lived 
in an apartment house he was encouraged 
to donate the roses to a church. This year 
the garden giveaway is being repeated. 

Over the years Polk customers have walked 
away with such bonus gifts as crates of 
oranges from Florida, apples from Washing- 
ton, watermelons from Georgia, and Christ- 
mas trees from Nova Scotia. Sol was par- 
ticularly proud of the monster watermelons, 
some of which ran to as much as 90 pounds, 

“What does a person do when he's sud- 
denly presented with a melon of that size?” 
he was asked recently. 

“Well, that’s the point,” explained Sol 
patiently. “It’s too big to put in the refrig- 
erator, and so you give part of it away to the 
neighbors. In so doing there's a 30-minute 
conversation telling how it came from Polk 
Brothers. That's the best kind of advertis- 
ing, word of mouth.” 
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Sol has demonstrated uncanny instinct 
for finding promotional stunts in unlikely 
places. When Queen Elizabeth came to 
Chicago in 1959 and was scheduled to visit 
a series of exhibits at Navy pier, Sol donated 
and installed a red carpet half a mile long 
for the royal toes to tread. Later this same 
carpet was used to cover floors in Polk 
stores. The slogan was inevitable: “We treat 
every woman like a queen at Polk’s.” 

Perhaps Sol's biggest single promotional 
effort was “the world's biggest birthday 
party.” In 1955, he took over the Chicago 
Stadium to celebrate Polk Bros. 20th 
anniversary, inviting every customer who 
could produce a Polk's receipt, old or new. 
Twenty thousand people jammed the stadi- 
um to watch Ed Sullivan do his regular Sun- 
day night TV stint as well as to see a com- 
plete “icecapades’’ show. Using their 
distribution know-how the Polks managed 
to serve 20,000 people ice-cold soda in a mat- 
ter of 6 minutes. 

If Sol had taken time on the anniversary 
to look back he might well have reflected on 
the distance he had come in a few short 
years. The youngest son of Immigrant Jew- 
ish parents from central Europe who had 
settled in Chicago, he got a part-time job 
selling the Saturday Evening Post at the 
age of 8. By the time he was 12 he'd 
become a branch manager. When he fin- 
ished high school in the depression year 
of 1935 he took a job selling appliances for 
Commonwealth Edison, neglecting to tell 
the company he was not yet 18. He soon had 
saved $1,000, half of it from his Post earn- 
ings. With this he rented a store for $50 
a month and set up business as an appliance 
retailer. After he closed the shop at night 
he sold his wares door to door, and in no 
time at all the business had grown big 
enough to take in his sister and brothers. 
During World War II they minded the store 
while he served as an infantry sergeant in 
north Africa and Europe. It wasn't until 
he got back, however, that Polk Bros. 
exploded into the bigtime. 

Ever since, Sol has been so busy he hasn't 
had time for a vacation, much less marriage. 
Once several years ago he did try to take 
a holiday. He flew off to Miami Beach after 
a resoundimg sendoff by friends and em- 
ployees; in 3 days he was home again, bored 
and ready for work. He had not been idle 
during those 3 days. He'd managed to sell 
color TV sets to 18 beach-front hotels. 

As for matrimony, Sol Polk doesn't seem 
to have time in his 18-hour working day even 
for a date. And anyway, as his longtime 
friend, advertising man Jack Leonard has 
asked, “How could he get married to a wom- 
an? He's already married to a refrigerator.” 

Because he is so wedded to his appliances, 
manufacturers constantly consult him on 
design and production. “I spend a lot of 
time getting people dissatisfied,” he said re- 
cently. “I tell manufacturers and designers 
they're not realizing their potential.” At 
the moment, for example, he is trying to 
spark a revolution in kitchens. 

“I'm angry with kitchens,” he declares. 
“Once you fix em you can’t change em.“ In 
the near future, thanks partly to Sol, kitch- 
ens will behave more and more like living 
rooms, Cabinets, stoves, refrigerators and 
dishwashers will not only look like furniture 
but will be so movable they can be pushed 
around just as easily. 

Bathrooms also displease Polk, and he 
envisions the day when they will become 
“health rooms.“ These will contain pool- 
tubs for the whole family, electronic-mem- 
ory scales, laundries that will wash, dry and 
fold a towel in seconds, exercise equipment, 
sunlamps, steamrooms, and power showers 
that will automatically soak, soap, rinse, 
dry and scent the user as he walks through. 

No matter how grand his design for the 
future, however, Sol has no intention of re- 
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linquishing the personal touch in selling. 
The business may grow by millions, but he 
still plans to spend at least part of his time 
out there on the floor, selling his customers 
and insisting that they can have as much 
fun as he does. He also intends to continue 
showering them with surprises. 

Last Christmas, for example, Sol offered a 
special sale for major appliance buyers— 
60,000 plastic Santa Clauses. They were not 
just ordinary Santas, either. They were 5 
feet, 3 inches tall, almost as big as the cus- 
tomers who paid $5 to haul them away. 
None was shipped; none was boxed. All had 
to be carried home, as is. The sight of peo- 
ple all over town lugging king-size Santas is 
one which Chicago could not easily ignore. 
Its impact on the city can be summed up in 
the remark of a girl of 6 whose father had 
taken his Santa Claus home, put a light in it 
and set it up on the front lawn. When he 
had finished, he turned triumphantly to his 
small daughter and asked, “Do you know 
who that is?” 

Without hesitation the girl replied, “Sure. 
That's Sol Polk.” 

Perhaps no salesman has ever achieved a 
more total victory in image building. 


Part 15: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology on Castro and 
Cuba (February 1, 1963-February 7, 
1963) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, part of my 
chronology could be termed the “con- 
fessional” because various Government 
Officials now began confessing that 
things had taken place in the Cuban af- 
fairs which the public had already 
learned of through other public state- 
ments. 

For example, on February 1, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk conceded there was 
indeed a “significant Soviet military 
presence in Cuba which is of great con- 
cern to the United States.” Although not 
news to many, this nevertheless made 
it official. 

Senator STROM THurmonp—southern 
Democrat—now entered the controversy 
by statements in a newsletter home as 
to the military buildup in Cuba. He gave 
a figure of between 30,000 to 40,000 
troops ih Cuba, under command of a 
Soviet general. Secretary Rusk had 
stated there were 16,000 Soviet troops in 
Cuba. Pentagon “spokesmen” declared 
the Senator’s information was at wide 
variance with U.S. intelligence data— 
and suggested they would appreciate the 
Senator providing proof of his state- 
ments. Although ignoring the challenge 
he did not change his estimates—instead 
announced there was between 100 and 
200 ballistic missiles, with ranges of up 
to 2,200 miles, still in Cuba. Pentagon 
“spokesmen” countered with a statement 
that there was no evidence of such bal- 
listie missiles in Cuba, and neither was 
there any evidence of nuclear warheads. 
Neither won the argument—and neither 
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gave an inch. However, no one cried 
“partisan politics” for the obvious reason 
that the Senator was a majority party 
member, 

An Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs also conceded in 
a television appearance that it was pos- 
sible Russian troop strength in Cuba was 
10 times what it was before the missile 
crisis in October—but explained the dis- 
crepancy in figures by claiming original 
estimates had undoubtedly been faulty. 

Senator STENNIs, whose subcommit- 
tee was to investigate the Soviet build- 
up in Cuba, called for a firm, hard policy 
in dealing with Soviets in Cuba—and was 
joined in this by various majority party 
members, and others. 

Congressman Donatp Bruce, of Indi- 
ana, announced that the Soviets had 
originally sent 82 to 88 medium-range 
ballistic missiles to Cuba, which meant 
obviously that since 42 had been re- 
moved, almost that same number still 
remained as a threat to our security. 
This, too, was promptly disputed. 

Several majority and minority party 
members now took turns making public 
statements on how bad the situation 
really was in Cuba—always being swiftly 
contradicted by Pentagon “spokesmen” 
and others. 

The now famous “eat your hat” offer 
was made to Secretary McNamara by 
Senator KEATING. The Secretary ac- 
cepted the challenge, although admit- 
ting he did not really own a hat but 
would be glad to provide one since he 
meant to refute the Senators state- 
ments. He then made his unprecedented 
appearance on a nationwide television 
hookup—on orders of the President— 
and tried to prove by aerial photographs 
of missile sites that there were disman- 
tled sites and the missiles sent back to 
Soviet Russia. 

Everyone was admonished to “keep our 
heads” by the President, and when a re- 
porter sympathetically asked what the 
administration could now do to convince 
Republican critics that the Russians had 
withdrawn all offensive weapons the 
American public gave a collective snort 
of derision because it was now obvious 
the administration was having as 
much, if not more, trouble convincing 
members of its own party that this was 
true. 

Which all goes to prove that our be- 
loved Will Rogers was wrong when he 
said: 

There is no more independence in politics 
than there is in jail. 

A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA *—FEBRU- 
ARY 1, 1963 To FEBRUARY 28, 1963 

February 1, 1963: p 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk conceded 
that there was a “significant Soviet military 
presence in Cuba which is of great concern 
to the United States.” 

In his news conference, the Secretary of 
State did not depart from earlier administra- 
tion estimates of the strength of Soviet mili- 
tary personnel in Cuba. 

He said the 16,000 Soviet troops there are 
something “which this entire Hemisphere 
must be concerned about.” He added that he 
does not believe there has been a recent 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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significant buildup of any major proportions 
in Cuba. 

Sharply different views and figures on the 
military situation in Cuba were given by 
Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina. 

Senator THURMOND said there are reliable 
estimates that between 30,000 and 40,000 
troops in Cuba are under command of a 
Soviet general. A Pentagon spokesman con- 
tradicted the statement. 

“Behind the brush curtain around Cuba 
is a formidable Soviet strategic military 
base,” THURMOND said in weekly newsletter 
to constituents, 

He listed an array of missiles, bombers 
and other armament which he said “indi- 
cates the presence of a complete Soviet army, 
and the inventory normally assigned to a 
Soviet air army.” 

A few hours after THURMOND made the re- 
marks public, a Pentagon spokesman told 
newsmen: ' 

“The information contained in Senator 
TxHurmMonn’s weekly newsletter is at wide 
variance with carefully evaluated data col- 
lected by US. intelligence from continued 
surveillance and other sources, 

“The information obtained by our intelli- 
gence has been and is being made public to 
the extent it does not comprise intelligence 
sources. 

“If Senator THurMonp has proof of any 
kind to support the information he has re- 
leased, which differs from official intelligence 
information, the Department of Defense 
would like to receive the evidence.” 

‘THURMOND made public his estimates with- 
out identifying his sources. The size of the 
Soviet force which he said is under com- 
mand of Gen. C. O. Slakenzo is at least double 
the 16,000 to 17,000 Soviet military person- 
nel President Kennedy said are still in Cuba. 

The Pentagon spokesman contradicted 
the Senator's figure of 30,000 to 40,000 Rus- 
sian troops and took issue with his state- 
Ment that there are in Cuba missiles with 
ranges up to 2,200 miles. 

THuURMOND’s statement that there are be- 
tween’ 100 and 200 ballistic missiles with 
ranges up to 2,200 miles was countered with 
Pentagon insistence that “there is no evi- 
dence of any ballistic missiles.” 

The spokesman also said “we have no 
evidence of any nuclear warheads.” 

February 2, 1963: 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, charged the Defense De- 
partment with being less than frank about 
the size of the arsenal. 

Brushing aside a Pentagon challenge to 
supply data on his claim that the island is 
fast becoming a strategic base for increased 
Soviet troops and missiles, THURMOND said 
in a statement: 

“The business of gradually and reluctantly 
admitting more and more Soviet power in 
Cuba can never bring about a facing up to 
the situation as it is now. 

“Even if the latest admissions by the De- 
fense Department represented all that is in 
Cuba—which they don’t—the most serious 
questions are raised about our security and 
our policy on Cuba.” 

In a newsletter to constituents, THURMOND 
Said he had learned from reliable sources 
that Cuba is a formidable Soviet strategic 
base with ballistic missiles and 30,000 to 40,- 
000 troops. A Pentagon spokesman disputed 
the report. 

February 3, 1963: 

The United States may be forced to demand 
that Russia pull its troops out of Cuba just 
as it demanded that the Soviets remove 
their offensive missiles and bombers, Senator 
Joun C. STENNIS, Democrat of Mississippi, 
stated. 

STENNIS, who heads a Senate subcommittee 
that will investigate the Soviet buildup, made 
the statement as the Government prepared 
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to issue a new crackdown against foreign 
shippers engaged in trade with Cuba, 

An order that may be issued soon will 
bar U.S. Government cargoes to shipowners 
whose vessels have traded with Cuba since 
January 1. Shippers could free themselves 
from the ban by removing their vessels from 
the Cuban trade, 

In another development a little more light 
was thrown on the activities of Soviet troops 
in Cuba last night by Edwin M, Martin, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. He said in a television interview 
that the Government believes some of the 
troops are helping to build “defensive fa- 
cilities and storage facilities” for the Cuban 
armed forces. 

Martin, appearing on the Howard K, Smith 
program (WMAL-TV, ABC)said it was pos- 
sible that Russian troop strength is now 10 
times what it was before the missile crisis 
in October. 

Immediately after the crisis, the admin- 
istration said Russia had between 7,000 and 
8,000 troops in Cuba, Officials have said the 
number is now between 16,000 and 17,000. 

“I don't think our figure for last July is 
accurate enough for me to be sure that it 
would be 10 times, but I think that this is 
within the range of possibility,” Martin said. 

STENNIS, in a separate radio-television in- 
terview, said that intelligence data suggested 
that the Soviet buildup was designed in 
part to promote “blackmail, subversion, in- 
timidation, threats of coercion, and even an 
invasion” of smaller countries in the hemi- 
sphere. 

Srennis’ Senate Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee is undertaking an investigation of the 
Soviet buildup. 

“I want to get all the facts, but with this 
formidable strength, I think we must have 
a hard, firm policy about it—convince them 
we are going to be hard about it,” he said. 
“It could lead to the proposition that we'd 
have to make demands for this force as we 
did for the missiles and bombers. 

He said the subcommittee would try to 
find out whether the missiles and bombers 
that Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev pur- 
portedly removed from Cuba last October 
“are really gone.” 

Srennis said he hoped to make public 
“basic facts” developed by his subcommittee. 
He added that “without anyone ac- 
cused of wrongdoing,” the people have not 
been told all the facts. 

“I think we ought to have a hearing so 
that there will be congressional information 
as well as that for the people,” STENNIS said. 
He said he expects the sessions to start with 
testimony from Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Director of of Central Intelligence on 
Soviet strength in Cuba. 

February 4, 1963: 

Representative DONALD C. Bruce, Republi- 
can of Indiana, declared in a House speech 
that diplomats of friendly governments have 
informed the State Department that Russia 
originally sent 82 to 88 medium-range bal- 
listio missiles to the Red-controlled island 
and removed only 42 of them. 

The Defense Department promptly dis- 
puted the statement, declaring: 

“No friendly government has so informed 
the United States. There remains no cred- 
ible evidence that there are offensive Soviet 
weapons in Cuba,” 

Senator KEATING, in a copyrighted inter- 
view published in the US. News & World 
Report, reiterated his charge that Russia 18 
“continuing to maintain medium-range mis- 
sile sites” in Cuba and is working at some of 
them around the clock. 

He also declared that there are 20,000 or 
more” Russians in Cuba, including 6,000 to 
8,000 combat troops. 

Two other Members of Congress con- 
tributed to the mounting pressure for tough- 
er administration action in Cuba. Repre- 
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sentative Aucust E. JOHANSEN, Republican 
of Michigan, introduced a resolution calling 
upon President Kennedy to clear Cuba of all 
foreign Communist armed forces by whatever 

And Representative Part. Rocers, Demo- 
crat of Florida, asked in a House speech for 
“effectiye action” instead of “timid over- 
tures” to end the Communist menace in 
Cuba. 

The Associated Presss quoted McNamara 
as saying that five types of Russian defensive 
missiles “undoubtedly are stocked in Cuba.” 

The five types listed by McNamara were: 
1) Air defense missiles; (2) air-to-air mis- 
siles used by fighters to attack other fighters; 
(3) surface-to-sea missiles used for coastal 
defense purposes; (4) missiles for coastal 
purposes fired from patrol-type boats; and 
(5) ground-to-ground missiles for short- 
range use against troops in the field.” 

Meanwhile, the State Department clarified 
a statement by Assistant Secretary of State 
Edwin Martin that there might have been a 
tenfold increase in the number of troops in 
Cuba since last summer. It declared that 
Martin meant 10 times the estimate of 1,500 
Soviet technicians believed to have been on 
the island in July. 

February 5, 1963: 

The United States is moving to tighten up 
its Cuban policy as the controversy over the 
extent of the Soviet military bulldup con- 
tinues. 

The administration is acting in two ways: 

1. Original measures to discourage shipping 
to Cuba announced in October before the 
missile crisis will be strengthened and imple- 
mented immediately. 

2. Brigade 2506, which invaded Cuba in 
April 1961, will not be supported as a unit by 
Washington. Members will be encouraged to 
join Cuban units attached to American 
forces, 

Under a four-point shipping restriction 
plan announced by the United States about 
4 months ago: 

1. American ports will be shut to the 
vessels of any country whose ships carry arms 
to Cuba, 

2. U.S. Government cargoes will be denied 
to the vessels of any firm whose vessels are 
employed in Cuba-Communist bloc trade. 

3. U.S. shipowners will be prohibited from 
engaging in Cuban trade. 

Secretary McNamara was reported to have 
told the House Armed Services Committee 
that statements by lawmakers questioning 
Defense Department information about the 
Soviet military establishment in Cuba were 
“disgraceful” and irresponsible.“ 

Representative STRATTON charged that Sen- 
ator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, of 
New York, “has been guilty of disgraceful 
irresponsibility in his frantic efforts to get 
headlines by pretending he knows more about 
what is going on in Cuba today than do the 
properly designated intelligence agencies of 
our Department of Defense.” 

Senator HUMPHREY, in calling for public 
hearings, said that Senator Keatrnc and other 
Members of Congress unnecessarily created 
doubt and suspicion by making accusations 
before giving their information to the CIA, 

Simultaneously, Senator DRESEN sup- 


ported charges that Soviet offensive missiles . 


remain hidden in Cuba despite administra- 
tion denials. 

February 6, 1963: 

Miami (Associated Press) - Manuel Artime, 
leader of the anti-Castro brigade in the 
Cuban inyasion, said that U.S. military per- 
sonnel soon will begin training members of 
the brigade, liberated last Christmas from 
Cuban prisons. 

Artime, in a news conference at his home, 
said the training would be voluntary and 
that 1,400 to 1,500 members of Brigade 2506 
had been invited to take part. 

He sald the training by the U.S. Army, 
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Navy, and Air Force would last 6 to 8 months. 
It would be conducted at different sites with- 
in the United States, according to the type of 


training. 

February 6, 1963: 

The United States prohibited foreign-fiag 
ships that trade with Cuba from carrying 
U.S. Government-financed goods, in an 
initial step to tighten the free-world eco- 
nomic boycott of that country. 

The ban, a White House announcement 
said, would apply to vessels that have en- 
gaged in Cuban trade since January 1, 
through foreign shipowners who promise to 
refrain from conducting such trade in the 
future will be allowed to share in U.S, Gov- 
ernment trade. 

Already in effect is an edict prohibiting 
U.S. shipowners from shipping strategic ma- 
terials to Cuba. 

February 6, 1963: 

Both the Defense Department and Central 
Intelligence Agency presented detailed intel- 
ligence data and aerial photography to sup- 
port administration statements that no 
offensive Soviet weapons remain in Cuba. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
appeared before an extraordinary, 2-hour 
news conference carried on radio and tele- 
vision to lay out his evidence and submit to 
questioning by reporters. 

Under reportera’ questioning, McNamara 
said he believed that the Russians moved 
nuclear warheads into Cuba during last 
fall's missile buildup. But he said that “we 
observed” the shipment of the vehicles be- 
lieved to have had A-warheads out of Cuba 
and back to the Soviet Union. 

Earlier in the day, John A. McCone, Direc- 
tor of the CIA, appeared before the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee behind closed 
doors to present the full top-secret intel- 
ligence picture on the Russian military 
situation in Cuba. 

A censored version of McCone's statement 
summarized the same data about the Soviet 
military force in Cuba that was given in 
greater detail by McNamara and an aide at 
the news conference. 

The unprecedented presentation of intel- 
ligence data, including both high and low- 
level photographs of Cuban bases and ports, 
was made by McNamara in the State Depart- 
ment auditorium. 

The lengthy intelligence briefing and 
question-and-answer session were ordered 
by President Kennedy. 

For well over an hour, John Hughes, a 
top official of the Pentagon's Defense Intel- 
ligency Agency, presented slides giving data 
on the Russian weapons in Cuba, and show- 
ing aerial photographs of missile sites, air- 
fields, ports and weapon-laden Soviet ships 
on the high seas, 

The long series of remarkably clear photos 
traced the early buildup of Russian forces 
on the island late last summer and fall, and 
revealed the of dismantling the 
offensive missile bases, the loading of missiles 
and bombers aboard Soviet ships and their 
movement back to Russia. 

Hughes’ commentary also told how the 
Air Force and Navy reconnaissance planes 
followed the offensive weapons on trucks 
along the roads and into the ports. He 
listed what missiles left on which ships from 
named ports on specific days. 

Other photographs showed the buildup of 
the defense weapons still remaining—Mig-21 
fighters, beach defense areas with antiwar- 
ship missiles, SA-2 antiaircraft missiles and 
the military camps of four Soviet Army ar- 
mored units, with the latest Russian weap- 
ons. 

McNamara said the United States has a 
record of the missiles observed in Cuba and 
that the exact number has been recorded 
being removed. He also declared that the 
entire island was photographed and that 
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only 42 offensive ballistic missiles were l0- 
cated and that they were observed being 
shipped back to Russia. 

The Secretary was reminded that Senate 
Republican Leader Evererr M. DRESEN, of 
Tilinois, has said that the aerial photography 
would not show what missiles may be in 
caves in Cuba. McNamara said it is “un- 
likely beyond any reasonable doubt” that 
Such weapons could have been unloaded and 
stored underground. 

McNamara seemed to differ a bit from 
McCone in his appraisal of the reliability of 
aerial reconnaissance to reveal what is going 
on in Cuba. The CIA Chief said yesterday 
that absolute assurance that no missiles are 
stored in caves can come only from continu- 
ing, penetrating on-site inspection.” 

The Pentagon leader said aerial recon- 
naissance would not provide completely re- 
liable data on the number of Soviet troops in 
Cuba, but that he was satisfied it showed 
what weapons are there. 

Keatrnc called a new conference before the 
McNamara appearance to answer questions 
and propound a long list of questions he felt 
the Secretary should answer. He also 
stressed that the 1,100-mile medium-range 
ballistic missile sites in Cuba were “still in 
place.” 

The New York Senator offered to eat his 
hat in front of the Capitol if McNamara 
could refute this statement. McNamara was 
asked about this after photographs described 
as dismantied IRBM sites were put on the 
screen. 

“I don't have a hat, but I hope he does be- 
cause he is going to have to eat it on the 
basis of the evidence we have presented to- 
day,” said the Secretary. 

Keatinc later said he had no intention of 
eating his hat, as McNamara had not satis- 
fied him. 

McNamara told reporters that the evidence 
showed that 5,000 of the 22,000 Russian 
troops in Cuba last October left when the 
missiles and bombers were withdrawn. 

Remaining in the hands of 17,000 Soviet 
troops, he said, are: some 24 operational 
antiaircraft missile sites, each with 6 launch- 
ers and a total of 500 missiles; about 42 
Mig-21 fighters and 60 other Mig's; 4 opera- 
tional coastal defense missile sites with 150 
missiles; 12 Komar guided-missile patrol 
boats; 4 armored groups with a total strength 
of about 5,000 men, 

Newsmen wanted to know why these were 
ruled defensive,“ as the question of whether 
they are for offense or defense depends on in- 
tent. 

The Secretary said there were no amphibi- 
ous ships in Cuba able to move any such 
Small force to other countries in this hemi- 
sphere. He also declared that the Mig-—21's 
Were not now adapted to carry A-weapons, 
and if they were they would have only 
enough range to bomb the tip of Florida. 

McNamara said he had no evidence that 
Cuba is being used as a base for subversion 
directed against other Latin American coun- 
tries. He also declared that there is posi- 
tive evidence that no Russian submarine 
bases have been bullt there. 

As the conference ended, a reporter asked 
McNamara whether the newsmen should 
conclude from his comments that Cuba has 
become less of a threat, rather than more, in 
recent weeks. 

“Cuba is a lessening military threat to the 
extent that the military personnel of the 
Soviet Union and their equipment are being 
removed,“ he replied. 

“Five thousand Soviet military personnel 
have moved out in the last 8 or 9 weeks, and 
there appears to be some continuing move- 
Ment out. What the future holds, I can't 
say.” 

February 7, 1963: 

President Kennedy assured the Nation 
that the Soviet Union's forces and weapons 
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in Cuba are not a military threat to the 
United States. 

- He was talking at a news conference about 
the Cuban situation as it is at the moment. 
Refusing to prophesy about the future, he 
said, it could not be proved that the Russians 
won't again try to ship nuclear missiles to 
the island. 

“The Soviet Union and Cuba und the 
United States must all be aware that this will 
produce the greatest crisis which the world 
has faced in its history. 

“So I think that the Soviet Union will 
proceed with caution and care, and I think 
we should.” è 

Mr. Kennedy, backing up a statement by 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
said the Russians have reduced the size of 
their forces and the amount of their equip- 
ment since the pull-out of missiles and 
bombers last fall. 

He said it was a time to “keep our heads,” 
that Premier Fidel Castro has been discred- 
ited” in recent months and that the United 
States and the Soviet Union are co. inuing 
talks about the removal of Russian forces 
and weapons from Cuba. He indicated that 
the United States had no present thought of 
an invasion of Cuba. 

“You have said that the presence of Rus- 
sian forces on the island is a matter of con- 
cern,” a reporter said. “I would like to ask 
this question: Do you think that Cuba is a 
serious military threat to the United States?” 

“I think we ought to keep a sense of pro- 
portion about the size of the force we are 
talking about,” Mr. Kennedy replied, adding 
that the Russians had about 4 organized 
military groups in Cuba, totaling about 6,000 
men. 

“Obviously,” he continued, “those forces 
cannot be used to invade another country. 
They may be used to maintain some sort of 
control within Cuba, but obviously they are 
not a force that can be used externally. 

“And, in addition; Cuba cannot possibly, 
it lacks any amphibious equipment, and, 
quite obviously our power in that area is 
overwhelming.” 

Mr. Kennedy said the big dangers in Latin 
America—illiteracy, bad housing, maldistri- 
bution of wealth, and so on—were unrelated 
to Cuba. It was at this point that he said 
that Castro had been discredited since Oc- 
tober. But he went on to say that he was 
concerned about Cuba being used as a train- 
ing center for Red agents and as a base for 
propaganda and subversion, 

He repeatéd that Cuba was not a mili- 
tary threat now, and would not become one 
unless Russia reinforced offensive weapons 
there. 

Asked about the chances of eliminating 
communism from Cuba, the President re- 
fused to make an prediction. One way, he 
said, would be for the Cubans to revolt, 
which he thought would be difficult now. 

“The other way would be by external ac- 
tion,” he said. “But that is war, and we 
should not regard that as a cheap, or easy 
way to accomplish what we wish.” 

A reporter wanted to know what more the 
administration can do to convince Republi- 
can critics that the Russians have withdrawn 
all offensive weapons from Cuba, 

Mr. Kennedy said he didn't know—that 
Secretary McNamara and CIA Director John 
McCone had asked anybody possessing in- 
formation aboute å Russian buildup to turn 
it over to the Government so that it could 
be checked. 

But even some Members of Congress have 
refused to do this, after spreading reports 
and rumors, the President said. 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican 
of New York, sald after the President's news 
conference that he still cannot accept the 
much touted distinction between offensive 
and defensive weapons. 
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Representative WILLIAM C. Cramer, Re- 
publican of Florida, another critic of the 
President, said that Congress had authorized 
the Chief Executive to use armed force, if 
necessary, to prevent any further buildup in 
Cuba, but that mandate is being ignored. 


1 Unless otherwise stated excerpted from 
the Washington Post and the Washington 
Star; reproduced with the permission of the 
Washington Post and Washington Star. 


The Chicago Committee of One Hundred 
Makes Its Annual Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the Chicago Committee of One 
Hundred made its annual awards to an 
outstanding group of citizens who were 
designated by this very distinguished 
organization as “good Americans.” 

The Chicago Committee of One Hun- 
dred was organized in 1941 and has 
pledged itself, as an organization of busi- 
ness and professional men and women, to 
foster civic, social, and economic im- 
provements in the city of Chicago. This 
distinguished group has espoused a 
philosophy that the leadership which 
our great Nation can offer a troubled 
world today totally depends upon its 
ability to continue producing Americans 
who are passionately and vigorously 
dedicated to the sacred ideals which have 
brought our country to unparalleled 
greatness. 

During this year's presentation cere- 
mony, stress was placed on the fact that 
the recipients of the Good American 
Award have helped carve a better image 
of our Nation by practicing in their 
daily lives the basic principles of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

The good Americans selected for 1962 
by the Chicago Committee of One Hun- 
dred, whose president is Mr. Ernest 
Rather, included men and women from 
all walks of life who have one common 
denominator: An abiding faith in those 
principals of human dignity which are 
found in our Nation’s Bill of Rights. 

Among this year’s recipients of the 
Good American Award were U.S, At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy; the 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Shell, auxil- 
iary archbishop of the Chicago Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese; the Honorable 
Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., Director of 
the Peace Corps; Col. Jacob M. Arvey, 
Democratic National Committeeman 
from the State of Illinois; Mr. J. Paul 
Austin, president of the Coca-Cola Co.; 
Marshall Field, Jr., publisher of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times and the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Mr. Speaker, I am listing all of this 
year’s Good American Award recipients 
at the conclusion of my remarks. It 
gives me a deep sense of pride that I 
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had the great honor of being one of this 
year’s Good American Award recipients. 

I should like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the two principal speeches 
delivered during the presentation cere- 
mony in Chicago’s McCormick Place: the 
remarks of Mr. J. Paul Austin, president, 
Coca-Cola Co., and the principal address 
delivered by Mr. Sterling C. Quinlan, 
vice president, American Broadcasting 
Co. Both of these gentlemen were re- 
cipients of the Good American Award. 

The committee also presented certifi- 
cates of commendation to 45 corpora- 
tions in the Chicago area for observing 
the fundamental right of equality of em- 
ployment opportunity. I shall include 
the names of these companies at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of Mr. J. 
Paul Austin follow: 

REMARKS BY J. PAuL AUSTIN TO THE 

COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


Mr. McKittrick, members of the commit- 
tee, ladies and gentlemen. No one within 
hearing of these proceedings could fail to 
note the inspiring endeavor of this Commit- 
tee of One Hundred—bringing to all of us a 
living reminder of our heritage and our obli- 
gations as Americans. 

It is primarily because of my association 
with one of the world's great international 
corporations—an organization of people who 
subscribe to the simple and powerful prin- 
ciples set down in the scroll which consti« 
tutes this award. 

A good American does not live in a vacuum. 
The most noble objective of any man is to 
become a good citizen in his own generation 
and to bring up good citizens in succeeding 
generations. A good American is, by a 
strange paradox, the product of the very en- 
vironment which he, himself, helps to create. 
America’s greatness is the greatness of her 
individual citizens and the greatness of her 
individual citizens is the result of America’s 
greatness. 

This principle—expressed in our Constitu- 
tion and reflected in the worlds of this award 
seems to me to signify and clarify the duty 
of everyone who would accept the benefits of 
citizenship in this Nation. Further it seems 
to me that each person should, in whatever 
ways are presented to him, strive to develop 
in this vibrant, awesome world that sense of 
character, of competence, of responsibility in 
the whole of our people that might gain for 
all of us the increasing respect and confi- 
dence and esteem of other free peoples every- 
where who would welcome the raising of a 
standard to which, as our country’s first 
great President said, the wise and honest 
might repair. 

It is therefore difficult or impossible for 
any of those here tonight who have been 
singled out for this honor to have the temer- 
ity to accept such an honor without a clear 
acknowledgment of what it means to us as 
individuals and to those with whom we may 
associate. 

The tenets of this award as set down on 
the Committee of One Hundred scroll are 
valid for all men and women—devotion to 
our truest ideals which transcends all selfish 
Indulgence, a refusal to deny our own Na- 
tion's Constitution, the recognition that fair- 
Play is a two-way street and that to accept 
is to give, to be respected is to respect and to 
be honored is to honor. 

This then is the important democratic 
principle of man dependent on his neighbor 
and yet retaining his rights as an individual. 
This is the bedrock upon which our freedoms 
rest and the principle which will forever keep 
us as we are today, a free society. 
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Following are the excellent remarks of 
Mr. Sterling C. Quinlan, who was the 
principal speaker and who is vice presi- 
dent of the American Broadcasting Co.: 


REMARKS AT COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 
AWARDS DINNER 


Well I see some familiar faces around 
here tonight. And I note some of the win- 
ners. All smiling, all dressed up, brilliant, 
capable, humble. 

Yes, the biggest of them are humble. Be- 
cause they're not boys any longer. They 
know it’s a short way out no matter how 
you look at it. Our life, our human condi- 
tion is not a long traill that knows no turn- 
ing. It's a short road that knows a definite 
turning, and we know where it turns. And 
it turns too soon for most of us. 

That makes us humble. Very humble. 

We're sitting around this campfire tonight 
in the city of Chicago calling ourselves good 
Americans. 

I don’t know what a good American is, 

I wish I did. 

I've been told that Iam a good American. 
But I can't really say I am because I don't 
really know. 

The American today is torn as never before. 
Split from pillar to post, he faces personal 
and national challenges he never faced be- 
fore. He has a responsibility that he both 
wants and yet shrinks from. He must be 
all to all peoples. His heart goes 
out to the Nations of the world and yet he 
knows he must lead by direction and example 
those yery nations which may envy or even 
hate him. . 

He knows that he must set a moral example 
that is frightening in itself—because he 
never knew that, so soon, he would be 
required to exhibit such vaunted leadership. 

Leadership is a tough plateau. If you 
are a good American, you're in a rough spot. 
Every time you prove it, you wince a little. 

I say this still with the admission that 
I’m not entirely sure what a good American 
is; but, I submit, there is a feeling about it. 
Sometimes you know. And most of the time 
when you're not a good American, you'll be 
damned sure that you've been just the op- 
posite of a good American. 

The feel. The feel. Yes, the feel of it— 
that's what I'm trying to say. And I realize 
that it is a little incongruous for a person 
like me who has to be competitive in the 
marketplace every day, to be talking to you, 
some of whom are among the most brilliant 
brains in our society today, to be talking 
about the “feel” of being a good American. 
But I think it’s coming to this. A national 
conscience is beginning to emerge in our 
land. 

No matter what is sald, I submit that, asa 
species, we are emotional animals with a 
rational overlay; rather than the reverse. 
The heart rules; the emotions rule; the 
senses rule. The mind slowly keeps up, re- 
sisting change, cautioning our other instinc- 
tive reflexes—and sometimes improving our 
emotional natures. 

My evidence for this is that all the words 
to live by have been written in the past. 
All of them. 

We don't need new words to express our 
aspirations, our goals, our responsibilities. 
Our need and hunger for love, respect, and 
human dignity. Listen to these words: 

“Every civilization rests on a set of prom- 
ises: moral promises about how. to behave 
toward each other, physical promises about 
how to use our economic system. If the 
promises are broken too often, the civiliza- 
tion dies, no matter how rich it may be, or 
how mechanically clever. Hope and faith 
depend on the promises; if hope and faith 
go, everything goes. 

“We Americans have promised each other 
to treat our neighbors as equals. The prom- 
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ise rests on our old creed that every man 
has in him something of the divine, some 
spark of the eternal, which gives him as 
much right.to be taken seriously as every 
other man. 

“This is a noble promise, and from it has 
come our liberty, and such democracy as we 
possess; but it must be expressed in terms 
of action, of something we can all do every 
day. 

“Here is something definite which we can 
all do. We can do it without passing a law, 
without running for office, without founding 
a committee. We can do it on our own, 
without asking anybody's permission. 

“We can start today by treating each 
other—rich and poor, Jew and Irishman, 
Mexican and Chinese, Negro and white—as 
if we believed in the basic promise which 
is America.” 

Those are pretty good words—the last few 
paragraphs. They're not mine. They were 
written a long time ago by Herbert Agar, 
editor of “A Time for Greatness,” and I found 
them in a slim volume called “Words To Live 
By"—a volume that gathers dust in a book- 
case in my office. 

Yes, we have the words, ladies and gentle- 
men; have had them for a long time. Like 
cliches, they're only meaningful as we in- 
vest meaning in them. 

Well, I began by saying I didn't know 
what a good American is. Only by the most 
intense kind of self-examination, can a per- 
son determine if he is a good American. And 
even then he may be deluded by a monu- 
mental ego. 

But III tell you this: An American who 
has doubts about how good an American 
he is—that person, I think, has a chance 
of becoming a good American. 

I guess that’s the point I'm trying to make. 

Seif-examination, self-scrutiny, within a 
framework of strength, this is the formula 
that helps one be a good an > 

I have my own little formula in this re- 
gard. Being of Irish extraction, I recognize 
a sense of humor as being invaluable in 
keeping one's values in focus. 5 

I live next to a cemetery. Well, almost. 
Half a block away, I pass a cemetery, A 
Jewish cemetery. There's a fine little monu- 
ment that meets my eye as I take that 
road every day. It proclaims in well- 
chiseled workmanship, the fact that Liebo- 
witz rests there. Every day Liebowitz and I 
have a little dialogue. With my hpyer- 
thyroidic imagination, I sometimes fancy 
that Liebowitz is talking back to me—with- 
out an accent. 

And the other day he forcefully reminded 
me of my friend, Muldoon. 

Now Liebowitz I didn't know. Muldoon, I 
did. In fact, I helped bury Muldoon several 
months ago. 

I attended Muldoon’s wake, and a very 
fancy affair it was. Reminiscent of the gala 
Irish wakes of bygone days. 

Muldoon was a sight to behold. Lying there 
resplendent in the best bronze coffin his 
Knights of Columbus insurance policy could 
afford. Muldoon looked wonderful. He had 
been to Florida for the winter, and he had a 
beautiful sunburn. In fact, he was still 
peeling. And I had an irresistible urge to 
reach down and pull a large piece of skin off 
the edge of Muldoon’s nose. 

Now Muldoon wasn't an earth shaker, if 
you know what I mean. He wasn't an Olym- 
pic champ at anything. He had more than 
his share of hates and prejudices. And he 
liked his fifth of sour mash every day, that’s 
what he liked. (Although, in later years, a 
fifth could last 2 days, because his liver got 
50 bad.) 

But in later years, Muldoon took to read- 
ing. Reading all those words that have been 
written through the years. And Muldoon 
came to realize what a damn fool he'd been 
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for many, many years, For one thing, Mul- 
doon began to like the Jews, Jews whom he 
had hated heretofore, Jews who had never 
hated him. 

Well, this shows you what kind of a pickle 
Mulgoon had been in. What kind of prob- 
lems he had to overcome. 

But he did overcome them, or at least a 
great many of them. You see, the words 
done didn’t doit. Muldoon had to be in the 
mood for the words. He had to have the 
feel for the words. 

As I pass Liebowitz every day now, I can’t 
help but think that Muldoon and Liebowitz 
are off there somewhere playing gin rummy 
and kibitzing about the rest of us trying to 
be good Americans. 

I'm sure Liebowitz didn't have Muidoon’s 
problem, and I'm glad Muldoon caught up 
With his own. 

Somewhere between those two points— 
between Liebowitz who didn't know the 
Problem existed, and Muldoon who finally 
Overcame it—somewhere between those two 
Points, most of us exist, And there, in that 
vital area, is where we begin to be good 
Americans. There are many other criteria, 
to be sure, but that one is pertinent to this 
fine evening. 

Thank you very much, This honor this 
evening shall help me to try and be a better 
American tomorrow than I was today. And 
as I travel to work Monday I shall proudly 
tell Liebowitz all about it. 


RECIPIENTS or THE Goop AMERICAN AWARD, 
1963, FOR OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS IN 
THE FIELD oy HUMAN RELATIONS AND FOR 
PRACTICING THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMER- 
ICAN DEMOCRACY 


The Honorable Jacob M. Arvey, Democratic 
National Committeeman, State of Illinois. 
a Paul Austin, president, the Coca-Cola 


Mrs. Sarah Patton Boyle, author, “The De- 
Segregated Heart.” 

The Honorable Charles F. Carpentier, sec- 
rotary of State, State of Ilinois. 

George S. Cobb, president, Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. of : 

Dayid L. Daniel, assistant director, public 
assistance division, Cook County Department 
of Public Aid, 

Thomas L. Davis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Radio Station WAAF, Chicago. 

John D. deButts, president, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 

John Doremus, WMAQ-Radlo-WNBQ-TV, 
Chicago, National Broadcasting Oo., Inc. 

The Honorable Robert Jerome Dunne, 
inde, Probate Court of Cook County, 


Mrs. Marjorie L. Everett, executive vice 
President, Arlington Park and Washington 
Park Jockey Clubs. 

Dr. Arthur G. Falls, physician and surgeon. 

Marshall Field, Jr., publisher, Chicago Sun- 
Times, Chicago Dally News. 

Paul C. Fisher, president, Fisher Pen Co. 

Peter Fitzpatrick, attorney at law. 

Dwight W. Follett, president, Follett Pub- 
ishing Co. 

Henry Ford, II, chairman of the board, the 

rd Motor Co. 

1 Mrs. Irene McCoy Galnes, chalrman; Wom- 
es A American Negro Emancipa- 

On Centennial Authority, 

8 Francis J. Gerty, director, Department 

Mental Health, State of Dlinois. 

Z Miss Althea Gibson, community relations 

epresentative, Ward Co. 

Inward Gidwitz, president, Helene Curtis 
dustries, Inc. 

Patrick E. Gorman, international secre- 
ea -treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
d Butcher Workmen of North America. 

Dick Gregory, comedian, 

W Eloise B. Johnson, proprietor, Eloise 
clusive Millinery, Chicago. 
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The Honorable Constantine N. Kangles, 
Master in Chancery, Superior Court of Cook 
County, II. 


The Honorable Robert F, Kennedy, Attor- 


ney General, United States of America. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., president, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

David Saul Klafter, architect. 

The Honorable Marshall Korshak, trustee, 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago. 

Jerome F. Kutak, president, Guarantee Re- 
serve Life Insurance Co, of Hammond, Ind. 

Edward C. Logelin, vice president, United 
States Steel Corp. 

Cecil J. North, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

William L. McFetridge, president, Marina 
City Building Corp. and Chicago Flat Jani- 
tors Union. 

Patrick L. O'Malley, president, Automatic 
Canteen Co. of America. 

Ignatius A. O'Shaughnessy, president, 
Globe Oil Refining Co. 

William E. Payne, director of Special Mar- 
kets, Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 

The Honorable Roman C. Pucigski, Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress. 

Robert F. Quain, senior vice president, Hil- 
ton Hotels. 

Sterling C. Quinlan, vice president, Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. 

Jackie Robinson, vice president, Chock 
Full O'Nuts, New York City. 

The Honorable Carl T. Rowan, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Finland. 

Mrs. L. S. Schwartz, director, central region, 
the Advertising Council, Inc. 

Nathan H. Schwartz, attorney at law. 

Ramon S. Scruggs, public relations man- 
ager, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Charles F. Sebastian, president, Radio Sta- 
tion WTAQ, La Grange, Ill. 

The Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, aux- 
iliary archbishop, Chicago Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese. 

The Honorable Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., 
Director, the Peace Corps. 

Mandel Siegel, president, Kenwood Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Honorable Fred W. Slater, judge, Su- 
perior Court of Cook County, Hl. 

The Honorable Otis M. Smith, justice of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. s 

Wendell Smith, newscaster, WBBM-TV- 
CBS, Chicago. 

Samuel B. Stratton, lecturer on Negro 
history, University of Chicago. 

Ed Sullivan, master of ceremonies, the Ed 
Sullivan Show. 

Charles R. Swibel, president, Marina City 
Management Corp. 

The Honorable Orlando W. Wilson, super- 
intendent of police, city of Chicago. 

J. Howard Wood, publisher, Chicago Trib- 
une. 


RECEIPTS OF CERTIFICATES OF COMMENDATION, 
1963, FOR OBSERVING THE FUNDAMENTAL 
RIGHT OF EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN EM- 
PLOYMENT Wirnour REGARD TO COLOR, 
Creep, SEX, oR NATIONAL ORIGIN 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Agar Packing Co., Chicago, III. 

Al Abrams Motor Sales, Inc., Chicago, IN. 

Allied Chemical Corp., New York, N.Y. 

American Broadcasting-Paramount Thea- 
tres, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

American Can Co., New York, N.Y. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
New York, N.Y. 

Balaban & Katz Corp., Chicago, III. 

The Bendix Corp, Detroit, Mich. 

The Borden Co., New York, N.Y. 

Bresler Ice Cream Co., Chicago, III. 

Burroughs Corp,. Detroit, Mich. 

Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago, III. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, III. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., Washington, D.C 
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Coca-Cola Bottling Co., of Chicago, Chi- 


cago, III. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., New 
York, N. T. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, 
III. 
The Garrett Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Dynamic Corp., New York, N.Y. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

General Precision Equipment Corp., Tarry- 
town, N.Y. 

The Greyhound Corp., Chicago, III. 

Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Public Aid Commission, Chicago, 
III. 

International Foam Corp., Chicago, III. 

8. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mercy Hospital, Chicago, III. 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Motorola, Inc., Franklin Park, Ill. 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc., New York, 
NY. 

New York Telephone Co., New York, N.Y. 

Pepsi-Cola Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Schenley Industries, Chicago, II. 

The Standard Oil Co. (an Ohio Corp.), 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stouffer Foods Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Transportation Services and Allied Works 
Union, Chicago, III. 

The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. 

The Western Union Telegraph. Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


F. W. Woolworth Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, III. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va- 
Abele, Homer E., Oh 


Abernethy, Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 
Miss. 

Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 

Addabbo, Joseph P., N.Y... 

Albert, Carl, rs 8 5115 Allen Terrace 


Anderson, John 3 . 


Ave. 
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Bolton, Oliver P., OR. 


Brotzman, Donald G., Colo. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio__Alban Towers 
Brown, George E., Jr., Calif. 
Broyhill, James T., N. C 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va 
Bruce, Donald C., Ind 
Buckley, Charles A., N. 7 
Burke, James A., Mass 
Burkhalter, Everett G., 
Cali /. 
Burleson, Omar, Ter Lig Devonshire 


Burton, Laurence J., Utah. 

Byrne, James A., Fa 

Byrnes, John W., Wis 1215 25th St. S. 

Arlington, Va. 

Cahill, William T., N.J_---- 

Cameron, Ronald Brooks, 

Calif. 

Cannon, Clarence, Mo- 

Carey, Hugh L., N. 7 

Casey, Bob, Ter 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mick 

N. T. The Mayflower 
Chamberlain, Charles E., 


Chelf, Frank, kx. 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
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Cleveland, James C., N 
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Collier, Harold R., T 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass 
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Corbett, Robert J., Pa 

Corman, James C., Calif... 

Cramer, William C., Fla. 6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr_4920 Yorktown 
Bivd., Arlington, 
Va. 

Curtin, Willard S., Fa 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 

Daniels, Donia V.. NJ. 

Davis, Clifford, renn 4611 Butter- 
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Denton, Winfield K. Ind 

Derounian, Steven B., N.Y. 

Derwinski, Edward J., 1. 

Devine, Samuel L., Ohio... 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich. 

Dingell, John D., Mich___.- z 

Dole, Robert, Kans 2816 N. Jefferson, 
Arlington, Va. 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass 


Downing, Thomas N., Va. 
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Fogarty, John E., RI 1235 New House 
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Foreman, Ed, Teng 
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Anode. Samuel N., Md 


Fulton, Richard, Tenn 

Fuqua, Don, Fla 

Gallagher, Cornelius. E., 
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Garmatz, Edward A., Md 
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Gathings, E. O., Arx 
Gavin, Leon H., Fou 
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Gibbons, Sam, Fla 
Gilbert, Jacob H., N. 
Gill, Thomas P., Hawaii 
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Goodling, George A., Pa. 
Grabowski, Bernard F., 
Conn. 
Grant, George M., 4d 4801 Conn. Aye. 
Gray, Kenneth J., M... 


Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg- 
Green, William J., Jr. Fa 
Griffin, Robert P., Mica 
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Grover, James R., Jr., N.Y.. ® 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif___ 
Gurney, Edward J., Fla 
Hagan, G. Elliott, G 
Hagen, Harlan, Cali 
Haley, James A., Fla 
Hall, Durward G., o 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind. 4920 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. 7 
Hanna, Richard T., Calif. 
Hansen, Julia Butler 
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Hawkins, Augustus F., 
Calif. 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohio__._-- 1323 Barger Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Healey, James C., N. 

Hébert, F. Edward, La 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Hechler, Ken, W. Va 

Hemphill, Robert W., S. C 

Henderson, David N., V. C 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Hoeven, Charles B., Iowa. 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hoffman, Elmer J., III 
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Holland, Elmer J., Pa 


Hosmer, Craig, Calif. ATA 
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Hutchinson, Edward, Mich 
Ichord, Richard (Dick), 
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Joelson, Charles S., V. 

Johansen, August E., Mich. . 
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Johnson, Lester R., Wis 
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Easter: Time for Reflection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
column by Mr. James Reston in yester- 
day's New York Times represents a most 
refreshing point of view. At a time when 
the Members of Congress are preoccupied 
with somber fiscal, economic, and se- 
curity considerations, it is well that we 
should be reminded from time to time of 
the spiritual sources of the Nation's 
strength. 


As Mr. Reston puts it: 

The philosophers are entitled to their 
day, especially during the Easter festival. 
They have been talking about what really 
Saves nations for centuries and advising us 
on where to place our hopes. 


It is fitting that the encyclical of Pope 
John XXIII, calling for a new effort to 
establish a world of peace and brother- 
hood, should come at the Easter season. 
An editorial appearing in yesterday's 
New York Times, entitled “The Pope's 
Message,” applauds the efforts of the 
Pontiff to promote an end to the arms 
Tace, disarmament under effective con- 
trol, and voluntary acceptance by all na- 
tions of a world law. 

The editor of my hometown news- 
Paper, the Daily Republic, has also ap- 
Plauded recent efforts by Catholic and 
Protestant laymen and clergymen to ex- 
Plore the possibilities of closer coopera- 
tion between the various religious 
denominations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent article by Mr. Reston, and the 
editorials from the New York Times and 
the Daily Republic be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr, 14, 1963] 
Fuery Run, Va—How To ENDURE WASHINGTON 
IN ONE Easy LESSON 
(By James Reston) 

Fery Ruw, Va.—Between the Potomac and 
the Rappahannock lies one of the loveliest 
Stretches of country in the world. From the 
tidal water of the Chesapeake Bay, it rolis 
in ever larger hills to the Blue Ridge, and at 
this time of year is fringed with green and 
ablaze with flowering trees. 

This is Washington's escape hatch, its re- 
treat from the pit of politics, its consolation 
and its memory. 

The men who make our laws need such a 
retreat. It widens their perspective. They 
See farther from here. It reminds them that 
Problems are not new or insoluble, and that 
there are other laws in the world besides the 
Ones they make in the Federal Capital. 
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This seems a particularly useful lesson this 
year. Lately Washington has been over- 
whelmed by economists. It has been argu- 
ing about the price of steel, and the balance 
of payments, and the outflow of gold, and 
the export of frozen chickens to Germany, 
and rates of growth and unemployment, and, 
of course, it has been arguing about taxes. 

DEPRESSING ECONOMISTS 


All these things are important, but the 
economists are a depressing lot. The way 


-to salvation, they tell us, is to take a tax 


cut and grow. The family farm, they tell us, 
is obsolete. We are producing too much 
food, so the farmers have to move to the 
cities where, again, there is too much pro- 
duction and not enough jobs. 

It is an tronic situation, but fortunately 
the philosophers have another view, or at 
least some different questions. Is a surplus 
of food a bad thing or a good thing in a 
starving world? Are we to ask the price of 
everything and the value of nothing? 

Is there another question about the effect 
of driving people off the land? It is good 
for the economy, says Walter Heller. But it 
is bad for the character, says Mr. Jefferson, 
and, who knows, the old boy may not be so 
obsolete even now. 

Everybody has a tax-free license to reject 
fear at Easter time and it could be that the 
economists and the soldiers, who have a 
vested interest in fear, don't have the whole 
answer after all, 

“Fear plays a greater part in life and in 
the course of history than we often realize,” 
said Herbert Butterfield, the English phi- 
losopher, “and sometimes we know that it is 
fear which is in operation when individuals 
and nations are bullying or bragging, or tak- 
ing a crooked course. 

“There comes a moment when it is a 
healthy thing to pull every cord tight and 
make an affirmation of the higher human 
will. When we seem caught in a relentless 
historical process, our machines enslaving us 
and our weapons turning against us, we must 
certainly not expect to escape save by an un- 
usual assertion of the human spirit 
everything is going to depend in fact 
what we do over and above the works of self- 
defense.” 

This has an old-fashioned sound these 
days. Washington is not talking much 
about the human spirit. It is appealing to 
the mind and not to the heart, and relying 
on the economist rather than on the philos- 
opher, Moreover, it is preoccupied with 
defense above ev else; defense of the 
country from Cuba (of all places), defense of 
the dollar, defense of “the American way of 
Ute,“ which unfortunately is seldom defined. 

Lately, the President has been talking, not 
about assertions of the human spirit, but 
about the rhythm of history” and “the 
rhythm of unemployment,” as if success fol- 
lowed failure in these fields as inevitably as 
spring follows the winter in the rhythm of 
the seasons. 

THE PHILOSOPHIC VIEW 


The philosophers, however, are entitled to 
their day, especially during the Easter festi- 
val. They have been talking about what 
really saves nations for centuries and advis- 
ing us on where to place our hope, and few 
of them have urged us to bet on the econo- 
mists. 


When Matthew Arnold came to this coun- 
try over 100 years ago, he was asked how na- 


tions were saved. He gave Plato's answer 
first: nations were saved, Plato said, by “the 
remnant” of the wise and the good and the 
righteous. 

Then Arnold gave his own answer: “We 
must hold fast,” he said, “to the austere but 
true doctrine as to what really governs poli- 
tics and saves or destroys states. Having in 
mind things true, things elevated, things 
just, things pure, things amiable, things of 
good report; having these in mind, studying 
and loving these, is what save states.” 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1963] 
TRE POPE'S MESSAGE 


The encyclical which Pope John XXIII ad- 
dressed to all humanity this Easter week has 
struck a responsive note among millions, 
Protestants, Jews, Buddhists, Moslems, Com- 
munists and atheists have joined Catholics 
in approval of the Pope's moving words. 
This approval will almost certainly be height- 
ened by the extension of the same theme of 
international cooperation for peace in the 
Pope's Easter message yesterday. 

The feature that sets the Pope's appeal 
apart from the conventional calls for peace 
is its generous humanitarianism. John 
XXIII's basic doctrine is that the common 
humanity which binds all men and all na- 
tions is more important than the doctrinal 
or racial differences which divide them. On 
these premises, he calls for an end to the 
arms race; for disarmament under effective 
control, and for voluntary acceptance by all 
nations of a world law, 

The most striking demonstration of the 
Pope’s desire for reconciliation of all man- 
kind is in the encyclical’s veiled, but un- 
mistakable, references to Communism. 
Great historical movements, the Pope 
declares, cannot be simply identified with 
the vague, false philosophical teachings from 
which they may have originated. These 
teachings—the Pope clearly means Marxism- 
Leninism—remain the same; but the move- 
ments themselves may evolve to meet chang- 
ing historical situations. And as these 
movements evolve, the Pope concludes, they 
can come to “contain elements that are posi- 
tive and of a „ What a 
blow this attitude deals to the ideological 
fanatics on both sides of the doctrinal divid- 
ing line who reject all idea of a reasonable 
compromise and think only of burying their 
opponents. 

At the core of the Pope's thinking is the 
realization that in this thermonuclear cra 
men must learn to live together lest they all 
die together in the inferno of fusing atoms. 
To accomplish this, he calls for negotiation, 
mutual concessions and an understanding of 
the common interests which unite all of us. 
This is an inspiring doctrine, the only sane 
response to the terrible dangers that threaten 
all life on this planet. It will not be easy 
to realize this program in a world riddled by 
suspicions, jealousies and hatreds. But it 
can be done if the leaders of the world fol- 
low the Pope's example and rise above na- 
tional and doctrinal hatreds that lead only 
to disaster. 

[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Dally Republic, 
Apr. 6, 1963] 
Cuurcn Untrr Hopes RISE 

For the first time in this country, Catholic 
and Protestant scholars met in 4-day col- 
loquiam at Harvard University’s Divinity 
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School the last week in March to discuss 
theological issues. The worldwide movement 
of Christian unity received fresh impetus 
from the attendance of Augustine Cardinal 
Bea, 81, called the Cardinal of Unity, the 
Catican’s most authoritative spokesman on 
Christian union. 

Theological talks among experts of differ- 
ent Christian persuasions “will undoubtedly 
yield good results,” Cardinal Bea said, but 
“the way will be long and hard.” He de- 
livered three lectures to the interfaith 
colloqulam. 

In the first lecture, the Cardinal related 
scientific research and university training 
to the quest for Christian unity. He defined 
the ecumenical attitude as consisting simply 
in the fact that “we seriously accept the New 
Testament teaching baptism and its conse- 
quences.” 

In the second lecture, the Cardinal out- 
lined the work of the Vatican Council, list- 
ing three positive results: The establishment 
of an official organ in Rome to foster Chris- 
tian unity, the presence of non-Catholic ob- 
servers at the council and a realization that 
“all Christians belong to each other.” 

In the third lecture, the Cardinal scanned 
the prospects for the future. Although em- 
phasizing that nothing could be changed in 
the doctrines that the Roman Catholic 
Church regards as essential parts of its di- 
vinely revealed faith, he said that develop- 
ments could be confidently expected in 
clearing up misunderstandings about church 
teachings and in doctrinal points which have 
never been definitely defined. These include 
the union of Christians with Christ, the 
membership of non-Catholic Christians in 
Christ's Church and the practice of the 
church in divine worship. 

The Roman Church's most authoritative 
voice on union thus brought to the United 
States both hope and a glimpse of the way 
for ultimate unity among Christians the 
world over. 


Writer Says Reds Shun Profit for Cuba’s 
Untapped Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an Asso- 
ciated Press article by Jesse Gordon, 
published on March 28 by the Record of 
Hackensack, N.J. ; 

Mr. Gordon recently returned from 
Cuba with a report on Soviet mineral 
and oil explorations there, indicating the 
degree to which the Soviet Union may 
hold a mortgage on the resources of the 
island. He is listed by Andrew Tully in 
“CIA: the Inside Story,” as one of the 
few expert observers on conditions with- 
in Cuba. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
[From the Hackensack (N. J.) Record, 
Mar. 28, 1963] 

Wertrer Sars Revs SHUN Prorrr ror CUBA'S 
UNTAPPED MINERALS: CLAIMS SOVIET MINING 
TECHNIQUES May Save Castro—For RUSSÍA 

(By Jesse Gordon) 

New Yorx—There is no special reason 

why I should have been chosen as the only 
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one of many newsmen in Cuba to be shown 
a Soviet technicians’ new report on Cuba's 
mineral resources. 

Suffice it to say that luck, a little adroit 
wire-pulling, and the affability of Dr. Au- 
gusto Henriquez, director of the Cuban In- 
stitute of Mineral Resources, conspired in 
my favor. 

The report is a massive document, replete 
with maps, tables, and technical jargon. 
The portly, patient Dr. Henriquez—he works 
directly under Maj. Ernesto (Che) Guevara, 
Castro’s righthand man—took 4 hours off 
a busy day to go over it with me in his office 
in the Jesus Menendez Bullding, located in 
downtown Havana, 

“I am not an engineer,” I said toward the 
close of the interview. “Yet, I see well 
enough that the Russians, in 18 months’ 
time, have decided that they can get many 
times as much wealth out of your ground 
in a few years as American engineers have 
taken out of Cuba in half a century. How 
is that explained?” 

Dr. Henriquez smiled, even more affably 
than usual, and raised an admonitory pencil. 

“Socialistic mining,” he said, “is quite dif- 
ferent from capitalistic mining. Capitalist 
mining only scratches the surface; socialist 
mining digs deeper.” 

At the time, the remarks seemed to me 
one of those Marxist cliches that spring so 
readily to the lips of a Communist. It was 
not until several months later, in New York, 
when I was showing my notes on the Soviet 
report to American mining engineers who 
had worked in Cuba under previous regimes, 
that I realized Dr. Henriquez had not been 
talking through his Marxist hat. 

PROFIT MOTIVE 


The American engineer scanned the tables 
I had copied on the Soviet estimates of 
Cuba's nickel, manganese, chromite, iron, 
and oil reserves. 

“I'm prepared to accept these figures,“ he 
said. “They seem high, but not implausible. 
We've always known there was a lot of stuff 
down there.” 

“Then why didn't you take it out?“ 

“We took out only what we could sell at 
a profit,” he answered. “That's what min- 
ing outfits are in business for. Generally 
speaking, the farther down you have to go 
for your ore, the more it costs you to bring it 
to the surface. Cuba wasn’t our only source 
for these ores; what we could get out of 
Cuba cheaper than elsewhere, we took out; 
when we could get the stuff cheaper else- 
where we stopped producing in Cuba.” 

But Socialist mining, when designed to 
achieve national security, or increased auton- 
omy, takes little account of profits. The iron, 
manganese, chromite, oil, copper, and so 
forth that American miners have been spurn- 
ing, may prove the salvation of Castro's 
Communist regime in Cuba. 

MAY AID CASTRO 


Granting that most of these materials are 
now in surplus in the world and that some- 
thing expensive to produce has little lever- 
age—even for Socialists—in world markets 
where cheaper goods hold sway. 

Still, these Cuban resources may—lI- don't 
say they will, but they may—enable Castro 
to solve the long-range economic problems 
that, in truth, present more peril to him than 
invasions from the United States. 

And—a final irony—they may turn Cuba 
from an economic fief of the United States— 
which Cuba has been called for many 
decades—into a fief of the Soviet Union. 

For all available data indicate that the 
Soviet Union will one day demand a reckon- 
ing from Castro for the estimated $450 mil- 
lion in aid—industrial, military, and finan- 
cial—that the Soviet Union has already 
poured into that country. 

And available data indicate equally clearly 
that Cuba has neither the capital nor the 
technical know-how to exploit the mineral 
potential revealed in the Soviet report. 
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So the capital will come from the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.S.R. will hold a mortgage on 
every drop of oll, every ounce of manganese, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, and copper drawn out of 
Cuba's earth. 


American-Canadian Relations Placed in 
Proper Perspective by Columnist Max 
Freedman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Canadian election campaign is over, 
it is gratifying to know that the circum- 
stances leading up to the fall of the Dief- 
enbaker government, and the subse- 
quent election last Monday, have been 
placed in their proper perspective by the 
distinguished columnist, Canadian-born 
Max Freedman, who has a profound 
knowledge of United States-Canadian 
relations in particular, and foreign af- 
fairs in general. Mr. Freedman did this 
in his article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star last night. He 
discusses our longstanding American 
relations with Canada, praises President 
Kennedy’s forbearance and reveals the 
true facts as he knows them. I ask per- 
mission to have Mr. Freedman's article 
printed with my remarks at this point: 
KENNEDY AND CANADA'S ELECTION—PreEsi- 

DENT'S FORBEARANCE PRAISED AS TIME COMES 

To REPAIR POLITICAL DAMAGE 

(By Max Freedman) 

The worst election in Canada’s history has 
now come to a weary and inconclusive result. 
Lester B. Pearson and the Liberal Party have 
emerged from the election with a doubtful 
mandate. 

He will be able to lead Parliament only if 
the new Democratic Party, which is opposed 
to his defense policy and is critical of many 
aspects of American leadership, is ready to 
support him. In the campaign itself, Pear- 
son gained few laurels. His friends have 
always said he would be far better in office 
than on the hustings. Now at last he has 
his chance, 

Not even the personal courage and tenacity 
with which Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
waged his campaign can be allowed to ob- 
scure the shameful nature of his appeal to 
the Canadian people. For the sake of victory 
in an election, he made charges that have 
hurt Canadian-American relations beyond 
all precedent. 

If Canadian public life were in a healthy 
and normal mood, instead of being sus- 
picious and inflamed, such a contemptible 
campaign would have been visited with the 
angry rebuke of the voters. 

The size of Diefenbaker's vote, and his ap- 
parent willingness to try another desperate 
flirtation with the Social Credit Party, now 
shrunken to a fretful protest movement in 
Quebec, indicate the tragic prejudices that 
are demoralizing public debate In Canada. 

It is the aspect of the election that re- 
quires the most patient and thoughtful at- 
tention of policymakers in Washington. 

No doubt President Kennedy and his ad- 
visers will move swiftly to wipe out the 
ugly legacies of this campaign, to the extent 
that wisdom and generosity can achieve this 
reconciliation, and will wish to restore Ca- 
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nadian-American relations to their former 
high estate. No other task can equal this 
One in urgency or importance. 

Of Diefenbaker the politician, no more 
need be said. He can be left to the doubtful 
Consolations of his conscience, the most 
eccentric and underworked instrument in the 
history of government, 

It is a source of special gratification, how- 
ever, that Howard Green, his Foreign Affairs 
Minister, went down to defeat after a cam- 
paign in which he diversified abuse of Amer- 
ica with misrepresentation of Canada’s role 
in world affairs. 

But something must be sald, even though 
With restraint and in terse summary of the 
altogether false impression given during the 
campaign of President Kennedy's relations 
with the Diefenbaker government. 

The stories which have appeared in the Ca- 
nadian press on this subject are garbled, in- 
accurate, and misleading, Above all they 
touch only a superficial fragment of the 
Teal issue. 

The full account can be told only by Presi- 
dent Kennedy years from now if he chooses 
to do so in the history of his administration. 
But it is intolerable that the the impres- 
slon should have been allowed to gain root 
that Mr. Kennedy behaved with a lack of 
dignity, or showed a lack of respect for Ca- 
nadian independence and sovereignty. 

Since his name has appeared so frequently. 
in newspaper reports, it should be explained 
that Walt Rostow, then an assistant to Pres- 
ident Kennedy and now a senior member of 
the State Department, has an absolutely clear 
record. 

He is guilty of no misdeeds. He is a de- 
voted and consistent friend of Canada, just 
as he is a vigilant servant of American policy. 

Tt is time that the American and Canadian 
People both knew that President Kennedy, in 
the face of undeserved and unprecedented 
challenges by Diefenbaker, has never once 
Wavered from his steadfast conviction that 
the repeated tantrums in Ottawa must not 
be suffered to impair cooperation with Can- 
ada or a frank and generous response to 
Canada’s best interests. 

In short, the real story is the exact opposite 
Of the one which Diefenbaker has put into 
Circulation and is very different indeed from 
the fragmentary speculations of Canadian 

.Teporters. 

As one who is familiar with the whole 
Tecord, I wish to testify that the publication 
ot this record would, forever, shatter Dief- 
enbaker's standing as a public figure and 
Would triumphantly vindicate the fairness 
and generosity with which President Ken- 
Nedy has invariably dealt with Canada’s 
Claims and interests. 

Let little men stir in their discarded ven- 
om. The task for all citizens of good will, 
in both countries, is to move at once from 
the squalor of this campaign to the restora- 
tion of complete cooperation between Can- 
ada and the United States. 


U.S. Subsidies: How To Get 40 Cents 
Out of a Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1963 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Outstanding news columnist, Miss Edith 


Kermit Roosevelt, has written an excel- 
lent column on subsidies by the Na- 
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tional Government. This column has 
been printed in a number of newspapers 
around the country and was carried in 
the Columbia Record of Columbia, S.C., 
on April 12, 1963, under the following 
headline: “How To Get 40 Cents Out of 
Dollar, ‘Get Something for Nothing’ Il- 
lusion and U.S. Subsidies.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that the column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Columbia Record, Apr. 12, 1963] 
How To Ger 40 Cents Our or DOLLAR—GET 
SOMETHING FoR NOTHING ILLUSION AND U.S. 
SUBSIDIES 


(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


The eternal illusion of getting something 
for nothing is the only possible explanation 
for a Federal subsidy system which returns 
to the taxpayer only a part of the dollar 
which he himself has contributed. 

For example, the State of Delaware received 
in 1959 only 40 cents out of the dollar of 
taxes paid by Delaware citizens for Federal 
subsidy programs. The Connecticut tax- 
payer réceived only 43 cents for his dollar 
and the New Jersey citizen 44 cents. 


NEW JERSEY LOST 


The New Jersey taxpayer reports that in 
1960 that State lost $143,100,000 through 
Federal taxes for subsidies to other States. 
Pennsylvania lost $125 million; New York, 
$206,500,000, and Virginia $6,300,000. Some 
States showed a profit at the expense of 
others. 

Surely, Americans must be aware that 
there is no way to “beat the Federal ma- 
chine.” But just as they line up before slot 
machines—knowing in advance that they 
will only get back a part of what they paid 
in—so each year they pressure Congress for 
a new round of subsidies. 

By 1960 this gambling instinct had 
brought more than 90 Federal subsidy pro- 
grams into existence at a cost of $12 billion— 
or $66 for every man, woman, and child in 
the Nation. 

For an average family of four that means a 
yearly tax bill of $264 must be paid to main- 
tain Federal subsidies and the “matching” 
funds required to receive these funds. 

Two-thirds of all Federal subsidies are 
available only on a “matching basis.” This 
means that State and local governments have 
to put up some specified percentage of their 
own funds to receive the Federal Government 
subsidy. 

Often the taxpayer must ante up more 
State and local taxes to get these Federal 
subsidies as well as pay his Federal taxes. 

There are those who rationalize Federal 
subsidies by saying that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has a broader tax base than State 
and local government. As a matter of fact, 
the States had power to levy direct taxes on 
income, the primary source of Government 
revenue, long before the Federal Govern- 
ment was given that power. 


SUBSIDY STUDY 


“The sales tax, real estate tax, personal 
property tax and other taxes of less general 
use and acceptance are all available to State 
and local government,” says a study on 
“Federal Subsidies." This study was pub- 
lished this spring by an official State agency 
of the State of Virginia, the Virginia Com- 
mission on Constitutional Government, 605 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 

The Federal Government taxes are higher 
because Congress is less subject to direct 
control by the people than State or local 
governments, the State study points out. 

Another t used to justify Federal 
subsidies is that the Federal Government has 
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& borrowing position superior to that of the 
States and local government. But what are 
the facts? 

The Federal debt on June 30, 1961, was 
$289 billion. This sum is equivalent to 67.2 
percent of national income. State debt is 
only 4.7 percent, and local debt 12.8 percent, 
of national income. 

As of June 30, 1961, States and local gov- 
ernments had made loans to the Federal 
Government totaling $18,700 million. Far 
from being in a superior borrowing position, 
the Federal Government is actually in a bor- 
rowing position inferior to that of the States 
and local governments, 

The biggest illusion is the belief that con- 
trol can remain with local authorities. Take 
a recent case in Ohio. In that State, em- 
ployers had paid to the Federal Government 
$30 million in taxes to administer an unem- 
ployment compensation program. Of this 
sum, $17 million was to be returned to the 
State for unemployment compensation pay- 
ments. The Federal Department of Labor 
threatened to withhold the 617 million if 
Ohio did not adopt two procedural rules. 
Yet the Ohio courts had approved this pro- 
gram. 


Authorizing Virgin Islands To Issue 
General Obligation Bonds 


SPEECH 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 1989) to author- 


ize the government of the Virgin Islands to 
issue general obligation bonds. 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee is aware 
of the fact that our committee is in sub- 
stantial agreement on the need for giving 
to the Virgin Islands the same authority 
that is given to any municipality in the 
United States. 

I believe we have reason to be proud of 
the development of the Virgin Islands 
during recent years. It is not too long 
ago many of us can recall we were terri- 
bly disturbed about the abject poverty 
there, and the common use of the ex- 
RRA “the poorhouse of the Carib- 

an.” 

The Virgin Islands have reached a 
point in their development where, in- 
stead of scratching along in the mud and 
not even thinking of capital improve- 
ments and expansion, they are ready for 
that and should have the right to obtain 
that. It should be made clear the only 
difference between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and myself is over the 
amendment he proposes to offer. In 
effect, he is going to say through his 
amendment that the things we permit 
our municipalities and agencies of gov- 
ernment to finance from bonds shall be 
limited in the case of the Virgin Islands. 

I might point out that some of the 
things which would be eliminated are 
things which are very close to most of 
the municipalities in our country: 
bridges, wharves, harbor facilities, sew- 
ers, sewage disposal plants, electric dis- 
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tribution systems. Now, I know that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is on 
à very high plateau. He wants to give 
the Virgin Islands authority to build 
hospital facilities, which they need des- 
perately; he wants to give them au- 
thority to build schools, which they need 
desperately. But, unfortunately it be- 
comes my unpleasant duty at this Easter- 
tide to get down to more mundane 
things, and I doubt very much if any 
of us would want to live in a community 
where we had a wonderful hospital, 
beautiful schools, but no sewage. And, 
I am sure that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania does not want to put the 
Virgin Islands in that position. 

And, I might point out, too, that quite 
recently a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations made it very 
clear that we were appropriating for the 
last time moneys for the electric plant 
in the Virgin Islands. Now, that means 
that the Virgin Islands are going to 
have to take over that plant. I am sure 
that the Government will allow very easy 
terms for taking it over, but there will 
immediately emerge the necessity for 
improving that plant, which is not capa- 
ble today of taking care of the needs of 
a growing area. That could run into 
millions of dollars, and I think if we 
are going to at this time allow the Virgin 
Islands to have the 10-percent borrow- 
ing authority, which we give to all our 
municipalities, we should not limit it 
and exclude things which we know are 
necessary and force this Congress, our 
committee, to come back year after year 
and ask that the borrowing authority be 
extended to these other vital areas. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER ~ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of April 13, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
Avorn, APRIL 13, 1963 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL—ADMINIS- 
TRATION BOONDOGGLE 


The fiscal irresponsibility of the Kennedy 
administration was clearly indicated this 
week with the passage by the House of the 
supplemental appropriation bill of 1963 con- 
taining $450 million worth of new public 
works projects. In spite of determined Re- 
publican effort to cut this $450 million boon- 
doggle from the bill it was passed with 208 
Democrats voting for it, and 151 Republicans 
against it. Only 20 Republicans (of 177) 
voted for the spending and 33 Democrats (of 
258) against it, proving once again that basi- 
cally the Republicans stand for fiscal respon- 
sibility and reduced Federal spending. I 
spoke against the bill as follows: 

“I oppose this deficiency or supplemental 
appropriation bill because we are appropriat- 
ing money for new projects which ts not the 
purpose of a supplemental appropriation bill. 
The list of new starts clearly shows 
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the improper procedure. Further, ft is 
wrong to spend additional money for public 
works at this time of deficit financing. The 
accelerated public works project was wrong 
at its inception last year and restoring money 
to the program is wrong now. Pump prim- 
ing did not work before in correcting or 
relieving unemployment and it will not now. 

“Our country faces fiscal collapse because 
of wild Federal spending. We must econo- 
mize to protect our currency value, gold on 
hand, and our entire economy. We must bol- 
ster confidence in our economy and Govern- 
ment by responsible action now. Let us 
reduce Federal spending, not increase. Let 
us cut the national debt, not add to it. Let 
us then reduce taxes. Each of these steps 
separately and collectively will bolster confi- 
dence in our Government’s fiscal self-disci- 
pline and preserve our private economy. 
Let us stop financing socialism. Capitalism 
is the bulwark of our country’s economic 
health, not Federal spending.” 

DEVALUING OUR CURRENCY THROUGH 
SUBTERFUGE 

H.R. 5389, to repeal the law dealing with 
the purchase of silver, passed the House: This 
action in reality sets the stage for devalua- 
tion of our currency and, in fact, actually 
does devalue the dollar. The bill's stated 
purpose is to free silver from Federal con- 
trols by (1) Repealing the Silver Purchase 
Acts; (2) Permit the Federal Reserve System 
to issue In $1 denominations under the same 
terms and conditions it now issues currency 
in $5 and higher denominations. (This 
means substituting Federal Reserve notes 
for the present $1 bills which are silver cer- 
tificates, backed by 100 cents on the dollar 
in silver.) (3) Remove the tax on transfers 
of any Interest in silver bullion. This legis- 
lation rightfully comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, but because of the part dealing with the 
transfer tax, it had to also be considered by 
my Committee on Ways and Means. 

The repeal of the Silver Purchase Act is 
long overdue and I am fer it. Federal peg- 
ging of the price of silver, instead of a free 
market, is wrong. My opposition to this 
bill is the lack of guidelines and stemmed 
from (1) it actually does devalue the dollar 
because it provides that our $1 bills which 
are now backed by 100 cents worth of a pre- 
cious metal (silver) will henceforth be sup- 
ported by 25 cents in a precious metal 
(gold), (2) Secretary of the Treasury Dillon 
admitted, though not planned, this step is 
necessary if our currency is to be devalued, 
(3) Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
William McChesney Martin, testified it would 
affect our gold supply by $500 million, (4) 
President Kennedy is selling a capital asset 
($2 billion in silver, to pay current expenses. 
These views in opposition contradicted the 
bland assurances of the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee that our 
gold supply would not be reduced and that 
silver would not be sold to pay current Gov- 
ernment expenses. 

The further pressure on our imbalance of 
payments contained in this bill concerns me 
and I presented tables showing that as a re- 
sult of five large successive deficits in our 
balance of payments we have transferred to 
foreigners some $7 billion from our monetary 
gold stock and added another $9 billion to 
our Uquid liabilities. Forelgn nations now 
hold $24 billion of our money, callable in 
gold ($11.7 billion of our $15.8 billion gold 
supply must be reserved for backing our cur- 
rency). In this dangerous position we, as 
the world’s banker, could not withstand a 
run on the bank if our foreign creditors de- 
Mand payment of outstanding obligations. 
It is long overdue, but let us hope not too 
late, that Congress immediately direct its 
attention to solving the imbalance of pay- 
ments and the gold outflow. This means 
cutting Federal spending, an immediate bal- 
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anced budget, a reduction in our debt, and 
with that background, tax reform which pri- 
marily means a drastic cutback In the tax 
progression and a reduction of rates. 
CONFUSED AND BEWILDERED PRESIDENT NOW 
PROTECTING COMMUNISTS 


The United States, on Presidential order, 
is now taking a stand against freemen and 
using our might to protect a vicious and 
bloody-handed dictator. The end result of 
the confused and bewildered policies of 
President Kennedy must be the complete 
Communist takeover of Central and Latin 
America and Communist encirclement of the 
United States. The brave actions of Presi- 
dent Kennedy this week included the arrest 
of more Cuban exiles whose crime is wanting 
to free their homeland; a break with Dr. Jose 
Miro-Cardona, Cuban exile leader, and fur- 
ther efforts to curtail critics of Communist 
dictators EKhrushchey and Castro in order 
that the administration could make deals 
with the Soviet boss. There is no reasonable 
explanation for the Kennedy failure to en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine or to refuse to de- 
mand the immediate removal of all Russian 
troops and war material from Cuba. What- 
ever his motive, the actual result is appease- 
ment of the Communists and history records 
that appeasement always results in victory 
for the Reds and defeat for us. Last year 
fhe Kennedy administration bought the 
Communist coalition as a solution in Laos. 
As we all knew, the Communists are at this 
moment, after breaking another agreement, 
taking over completely there. What is the 
President's answer to this failure? He has 
rewarded the architect of the Laos disaster, 
Averell Harriman, by promoting him to a 
higher position in the State Department 
where he will be responsible for mapping all 
our political relationships with the Com- 
munists. An insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record by Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
of California, notes the activities of Dr, Walt 
Rostow and McGeorge Bundy, close advisers 
to the President and apparent architects of 
a new US. policy reversing our support of 
anti-Communist exiles which is forcing Rus- 
sian and Baltic exile groups to restrict their 
anti-Communist activities. Before it is too 
late, President Kennedy should tell the 
American people now what secret deals are 
Planned and who and what is behind the 
strange policies, or lack of policies, which 
continue to increase the strength and pres- 
tige of the Soviet Union and weaken US. 
leadership of the free world. 

SPOTLIGHT ON URBAN RENEWAL 


In an effort to expose the direction in 
which Federal urban renewal and public 
housing is leading this free Nation, I took 
the floor of the House this week for another 
major speech on this subject. The bill of 
particulars against Federal urban renewal 
and public housing includes: (1) Because of 
urban renewal, the Supreme Court has rein- 
terpreted the Constitution, and violated the 
letter and spirit of the law, (2) private prop- 
erty can be taken away for esthetic and 
spiritual reasons for private—not public— 
use, (3) the Federal contribution results 
in Federal contro] of local government, (4) 
local need for Federal help has been fraud- 
ulently determined both by local and Federal 
Government, (5) the financially less able 
cities and States are supporting the wealthier 
cities and States in the Federal ald distribu- 
tion, (6) Federal guidelines, procedures, 
criteria, and formulas are inequitable and 
cannot be made equitable, (7) misuse of 
Federal aid is scandalous, (8) windfall profit 
at taxpayer expense is commonplace, (9) 
public housing is forced on communities that 
want urban renewal, (10) crime abounds in 
public housing and is getting worse; morals 
and moral values are being destroyed, (11) 
urban renewal and public housing are being 
use to effect sociological changes in U.S. 
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Society at the planners’ whim, (12) when 
people know the facts and there is a ref- 
erendum, public housing is rejected. 


Regional Preference Bills Opposed by 
Southern California Water Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southern California Water Conference 
is made up of the public and private 
water groups, including municipal, coun- 
ty, and special water district authorities 
of that area. Southern California's 
water requirements are such that large 
quantities of electric power are required 
for pumping. The State’s new multi- 
billion-dollar Feather River project will 
Tequire very large quantities of electric 
Power for pumping. These requirements 
will be in addition to other growing 
needs of this virile area of the United 
States. 

At a time when California’s power 
needs as well as those of the rest of the 
Nation are commencing to see some pos- 
sibility of surcease from regional power 
interties made possible by new develop- 
ments in electric transmission technol- 
Ogy, Congress is being asked to strangle 
that technology as it is being born in 
order to promote the selfish interests of 
A few. 

Regional preference bills are laying 
before the Interior Committee of the 
House, while the other body this week 
Passed such a bill. By giving artificial 
Preferences to users in regions in which 
Power is produced, the legislative fiat 
of these bilis, if enacted into law, will 
effectively throttle the interregional 
Pooling of power resources, to the great 
economic detriment of the entire Nation. 
It is notable that such regional super- 
Preferences would not even be limited 
to public bodies, they would inure to 
the special benefit of private corpora- 
tions as well. 

For a nation which has zealously 
Prided itself on rapid development and 
adoption of technological advances which 
have given it the greatest standards of 
abundance of any nation in the world 
now to reverse that course and junk the 
Precepts which have spurred its mirac- 
ulous developments is suicidal, indeed. 
Particularly when it is to be done only 
in response to the greed of a few local 
interests. — 

Any regional problems which equita- 
bly deserve solution because of new pos- 
Sibilities of interregional power pooling 
&re those involved with past reliance upon 
Availability of then known quantities of 
electricity which encouraged large capi- 
tal investments in manufacturing facili- 
ties. It is possible to handle those prob- 

on a basis which does not forever 
in the future segment the power capa- 
bilities of the Nation into less than top 
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efficiency fragments. With electric 
power requirements of this Nation doub- 
ling every decade, the patent unwisdom 
of establishing the precedent of blanket 
regional preferences, as called for by the 
legislation in question, should be ap- 
parent even to its sponsors. 

The position of the Southern California 
Water Conference is set out in the fol- 
lowing letter, which I recently received: 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WATER CONFERENCE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 8, 1963. 
Re S. 1007, H.R. 994, H.R. 4071, H.R. 1160. 
Hon. CATI HOSMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hosmer: On April 1, 
the Southern California Water Conference 
had a full and complete discussion of the 
plans of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion to sell power in California. A repre- 
sentative of the administration, as well as 
representatives of virtually all of the po- 
tential customers of Northwest power par- 
ticipated in the meeting, The discussion an- 
alyzed the proposed power preference bills 
represented by the above legislation now 
pending before Congress. - 

The aforementioned bills were disapproved 
by the conference, and as chairman I was 
asked to notify those Members of Congress 
who are primarily concerned with such leg- 
islation. In opposing these bills, the confer- 
ence did not take a position on the broader 
question of whether or not and on what 
terms Northwest power should be marketed 
in southern California. The re- 
gional power preference bills would enable 
the Pacific Northwest to sell its surplus hy- 
dropower to California on a maybe basis. 
However, should any customer of BPA, for 
any reason need that power, including the 
industrial user or the private power com- 
pany at the bottom of the preference list, 
it can recapture it. The investment by 
power customers outside the marketing area 
would bear the entire risk of losing such 
power in a critical water year, On the other 
hand, the enormous advantages to the 
Northwest in being able to market its sur- 
plus power and to avoid a rate increase to its 
local users is a benefit of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

All these benefits to the Northwest should 
justify some risk. As the law now stands, 
power generated in the Northwest may be 
sold to California customers No new leg- 
islation is needed. The Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co, for example, has already agreed to 
build a line with private capital and pur- 
chase Northwest power as a nonpreference 
customer. This means that all public agen- 
cies which contract for Northwest power 
must be fully satisfied before P.G. & E., as 
a private company, is entitled to receive any 
power in the event of a shortage. The pro- 
posed bill would put the P.G. & E. even fur- 
ther down the preference line. It would 
get power only after all users in the North- 
west, public and private alike, had been 
satisfied and, in addition, after all public 
agency customers in California had first re- 
ceived all the power to which they are en- 
titled. A defeat of this measure would not 
prevent the Northwest from marketing its 
power. It only means that all customers who 
purchase Northwest power, whether within 
that region or outside of it, must take it 
on the same customer preference basis. 
Aren't these economic advantages of mar- 
keting surplus power sufficient to justify 
the Northwest in leaving the risk of short- 
age where it is rather than attempting to 
shift it to new customers who have just as 
much at stake as regional purchasers? 

In southern California we are wary of re- 
gional preferences. Since the early 1930's 
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we have lived with the regional water pref- 
erence law that has threatened sensible water 
development. When the Federal Govern- 
ment was faced with this California statute 
in developing the Trinity River diversion of 
the Central Valley project it balked, and the 
California Legislature adopted a special act 
to exempt that project from this trouble- 
some regional water preference law. 

There is little comfort in the suggestion 
that the Northwest situation is unique. Par- 
ticular problems breed special solutions. But 
the exceptions soon become the rule. And 
the incentive to build a fence around a 
powerplant in a particular river is inviting. 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. In the process the whole principle 
of reliance on power contracts with the Fed- 
eral Government is imperiled, and the guid- 
ing philosophy that works built by all the 
people, for all the people is placed in 
jeopardy. 

I trust the opposition to these bills as ex- 
pressed by this conference can be brought 
to the attention of all our Congressmen and 
Senators. A copy of the membership of the 
conference, indicating both its stature and 
geographical representation, is attached for 
your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
James H. KRIEGER, 
Chairman, 


Award to Constantine N. Kangles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in Chicago recently, a group of distin- 
guished Americans received the Good 
American Award from the Chicago Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, a civic organi- 
zation devoted to the promotion of bet- 
ter human relations. The award is 
conferred on those “who champion the 
cause of equal human relations and who 
practice the basic principles of American 
democracy without expecting recogni- 
tion or reward,” according to Ernest R. 
Rather, president of the Chicago Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. 

There is one recipient of this award, 
Constantine N. Kangles, to whom I 
should like to bring special attention. 
I do this because the very scope of his 
activities and the magnitude of his 
efforts have brightened the lives of many 
individuals, directly and indirectly. 

Constantine Kangles is a Chicago 
attorney and a master in chancery of 
the Superior Court of Cook County, Il. 
I think that he is a very remarkable 
man. In our age of automation and 
complexity which is still suffering from 
some barbaric customs he is in the tradi- 
tion of the renaissance man. He is both 
contemplative and active. His vocation 
as a practitioner of the science of the law 
has not detracted from his love of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. But what dis- 
tinguishes him, above all other things, is 
his devotion to his fellow man. 
Constantine Kangles is representative of 
other Americans like him; who, through 
our history, have fought to preserve and 
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protect our system of law and justice; 
our institutions of religious expression, 
culture and education; our thriving com- 
merce and industry; and, above all, the 
basic human rights of equality of op- 
portunity for all citizens, regardless of 
race, creed, or national origin. 

This devotion to human rights is prob- 
ably the most important activity in 
which all of us can engage. Represent- 
ing a district such as mine, in which we 
are trying to break down the last ves- 
tiges of discrimination; and as chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Africa; I know how vital 
it is that we bring full rights of citizen- 
ship to all Americans as speedily as pos- 
sible, not only because it is right and 
just, but because it is necessary if we 
are to continue to be the leader of the 
free world and if we are to hold the 
respect of Afro-Asian nations to whom 
second-class citizenship in America is 
most repulsive. 

Constantine Kangles, in every phase 
of his life, has striven to bring us closer 
to our American ideal. Although he is 
of Greek descent and has been active 
in Hellenic organizations, the Justice for 
Cyprus Committee and the Greek Ortho- 
dox Welfare Foundation, much of his 
work as an individual and as an attorney 
has been directed toward improving the 
conditions in Latin America. Before 
President Kennedy had taken office and 
brought to our attention the vast prob- 
lems of our sister republics, Kangles had 
been directly working to solve many of 
these problems and has recently been 
instrumental in the release of Americans 
and others imprisoned in Cuba, and in 
handling many matters involving Latin 
Americans seeking political asylum. 

In the city of Chicago and the State 
of Illinois, where he resides and practices 
most of the time, Mr. Kangles has con- 
stantly worked to open up the oppor- 
tunities for employment for individuals 
who have been discriminated against for 
prejudicial reasons. He was an articu- 
late proponent of the first fair employ- 
ment practices bill to be passed into 
law in 1961. 

As I indicated before, Constantine 
Kangles bears resemblance to the Renais- 
sance man, or to Jefferson and Franklin, 
to whom we Americans can proudly refer. 
His activities have not been solely di- 
rected toward seeking equality but also 
toward creating the type of atmosphere 
in which life is robust, healthy, and har- 
monious. And so, much of his effort 
has been in behalf of educational institu- 
tions—North Park College, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, the Chicago-Kent Col- 
lege of Law and Clark University to 
mame the few in which he is most 
active. He was also a cochairman of 
the Chicago Committee for the Harry S. 
Truman Library and is a member of 
the Bishop Sheil Foundation. 

Last year he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy as a member-at-large of 
the National Advisory Council to the 
Small Business Administration estab- 
lished to evaluate the effectiveness of 

Government programs. 

. I could go on to speak of his activities 
in Masonic organizations on behalf of 
children and the crippled. Or of his in- 
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terest in the strength of our system of 
government by his participation in the 
affairs of the Democratic Party. 

Let me conclude, however, in speaking 
of Mr. Kangles on the occasion of his 
receiving the Good American Award, that 
his interests and his energies have per- 
vaded many of our most worthwhile ac- 
tivities, and his dedication to his fellow 
human beings should stand as an inspir- 
ation to those who have been associated 
with him, to those who have benefitted 
from his hard work, to those who read 
this tribute, and to us as we try to do our 
best in insuring peace, prosperity, and 
good health for our Nation, and in- 
deed, for all mankind. 


A Second Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1963 . 
Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as a 


cosponsor of the wilderness bill I was, 


much pleased with the Senate’s action in 
passing it, and as an Ameriean I was 
proud that our generation has taken a 
step toward maintaining the quality of 
our primevallands. In consequence, the 
editorial comments of Mr. Sam Donald- 
son on Washington’s WIOP-TV on April 
9, 1963, were welcome tome. I therefore 
ask that his fine editorial, “A Second 
Look,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Seconp Look 

It is characteristic of the American mood 
to develop and commercialize everything we 
touch. Action and speed and profit are our 
household goods, and the man who resists 
the changing times is punished at every turn. 

But now, the US. Senate has moved to 
preserve and isolate a small portion of the 
fast-diminishing American wilderness and 
keep it as untouched by 20th century civili- 
zation as possible. 

In passing the Wilderness Act, the Senate 
sought to insure that future generations will 
be able to enjoy the iure of the wild, to escape 
the cluttered world of America’s 
Olises, to camp, and hunt, and fish, and find 
occasional respite in the beauty of virgin 
country. 

The Wilderness Act provides for 8 million 
acres of undeveloped Federal land in 9 West- 
ern States to be set aside as a preserve for 
the enjoyment of visitors. Another 53 mil- 
lion acres of national forests, parks, and 
wildlife sanctuaries will be reviewed by the 
Secretary of the Interior for possible inclu- 
sion. Congress may veto these recommenda- 
tions if it chooses, and the President will 
have the authority to restore any lands to 
Tull use If necessary. 

Once declared a wilderness area, all de- 
velopment will cease. Mining operations in 
progress may continue, as may animal graz- 
ing privileges already established. 

But no other commercial enterprises will 
be allowed. There will be no hot dog ven- 
dors, no sightseeing buses and no souvenir 
shops. No roads will be buil. There will be 
only mountain trails once tramped by Jim 
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Bridges, Big-Foot Wallace, and Kit Carson. 
Americans may explore the clean waters of 
our high mountain streams, sleep under a 
smog-free sky, sniff the scent of pines and 
spruce, and hear the call of the whippoorwill 
announcing the dawn. 

It is the satisfying isolation of a Henry 
David Thoreau that the Senate proposes to 
save—to preserve, in the words of the bill, 
“an area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not remain.” 

Although the Senate passed similar legis- 
lation in the last Congress, the House did 
not act, and may not act now. 

The House feels that wilderness areas 
should be set aside by individual concurrent 
resolutions of the Congress, rather than by 
unspoken agreements to executive recom- 
mendations. 

The House fears possible mistakes in Judg- 
ment on the part of the executive; the Sen- 
ate fears that under the concurrent resolu- 
tion procedure, powerful committee chair- 
men could block land withdrawal simply for 
the sake of mining or other commercial in- 
terests. 

But the friends of the Wilderness Act on 
both sides of Capitol Hill are hopeful the dif- 
ferences can be resolved. For if our grand- 
children have nothing more to escape to than 
polluted streams, traffic Jams, and neon 
lights, we will have lost—in losing the wild- 
erness—a valuable builder of the American 
character, and a most concrete reminder of 
our national heritage. 


Administration Test Ban Proposals 
Blueprint for National Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
» Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
early March pertinent terms of a new 
test ban treaty offer soon to be made to 
the Russians by the Kennedy admin- 
istration were revealed to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. These 
proposals contain the seeds of a poten- 
tial nuclear Pearl Harbor. They amount 
to blueprints for a U.S. suicide weapon 
or a Soviet murder weapon, depending 
only upon which side of the Iron Curtain 
they are viewed from. 

The proposed treaty’s elaborate on- 
site inspection provisions need not be 
discussed because they are utterly mean- 
ingless. This is because the treaty's 
contemplated machinery to spot test 
cheating is so inadequate that suspicion 
of monitors will never be aroused and no 
on-site inspectors ever will be dispatched. 

Disarmament Agency and State De- 
partment. advisors have censored data 
and withheld from President Kennedy - 
scientific evidence proving there is a big 
hole for Soviet test cheating in these 
upcoming proposals. 

This evidence definitely exists and is 
ignored completely by these officials who 
also are trying to keep it from the public. 
A well-organized campaign of distortion 
and half-truths is being carried on aimed 
at brainwashing the American public 
into meek submission to a disastrous 
agreement-for-agreement’s sake cave-in 
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in the form of drastically scaled down 
treaty demands incorporated in these 
new proposals, The latter have already 
been drafted. They merely await a pro- 
pitious time at Geneva to be given as an 
official offer to Communist negotiators. 

The well-organized campaign I refer 
to is carried on by statements and letters 
to the editors of key newspapers over 
names of well-known personalities who 
want an effective test ban treaty, but 
who have not been informed of the facts 
proving administration proposals will re- 
sult only in an ineffective treaty—one 
which stops all U.S. weapons progress 
while simply trusting an unpoliced Soviet 
Promise not to continue theirs secretly 
and attain the nuclear weapons superior- 
ity needed to back up a surrender-or-die 
ultimatum. 

Facts establishing the “big hole” for 
Soviet cheating in these proposals were 
Placed on public record by Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission and Defense Department 
expert witnesses during the above men- 
tioned joint committee hearings March 
5 to 12. 

Rather than face them, admit errors 
in judgment and mistakes in evaluation, 
the Presidential advisors on the test ban 
question stubbornly have refused to 
budge from dangerous positions which 
undermine the very foundation of na- 
tional defense against communism’s 
drive to achieve world domination and 
bury the United States as part of the 
Process, 

It must never be forgotten that these 
People are part of the same crew which 
80 badly misjudged the Bay of Pigs situa- 
tion that disaster followed. In the pres- 
ent instance the magnitude of disaster 
which could follow only a few years of 
Clandestine, one-sided Soviet nuclear 
Progress is infinitely greater. 

Only demands by an aware, aroused 
American public can reverse the admin- 
istration's sure-lose test ban strategy of 
gradual nuclear self-mutilation. In the 
end that strategy will bring a terrifying 
rain of H-bombs on America if we choose 
not to surrender when the ultimatum is 
hurled. Only if we demand and get an 
effective test ban treaty—one which 
stops nuclear progress equally on both 
Sides of the Iron Curtain—might the 
Tisks our country faces in the nuclear 
war be somewhat reduced. 

The indisputable facts which estab- 
lish the existence of the “big hole,” 
brought to light during the joint com- 
mittee's hearings were these: 

First. Disarmament Agency witnesses 
testified that both current Anglo-United 
States proposals, and new ones, already 
drafted and soon to be offered to the So- 
Viets, will rely on seismic observatories 
Outside the Soviet Union to discover un- 
derground cheat testing inside its bor- 
ders. Only a token number, nine, of un- 
reliable, delayed reporting, tamper- 
Prone unmanned and, as yet uninvented, 
“black box” devices will be demanded for 
Placement inside the U.S.S.R. 

Second. The Defense Department's 
top seismologist, Dr. Carl Romney, testi- 
fied that the capability of seismographs 
to record intelligible data is physically 
limited by natural earth background 
noise which occurs everywhere. Its effect 
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on seismographs, wherever located, is 
similar to static on a short wave radio— 
unless a seismic signal is larger and 
stronger than background noise, it is 
simply unintelligible. 

Seismic signals double the background 
noise level are needed to “detect” seis- 
mic disturbances, whether they be cre- 
ated by man or by nature. Signals 10 to 
20 times the background noise level must 
be recorded to be able to “distinguish” 
unnatural seismic events in the U.S.S.R. 
from the many hundreds of similar-sized 
earthquakes which occur there annually. 

Recording signals big enough to make 
this distinction is the key to arousing the 
suspicion of monitors and of setting a 
treaty’s onsite inspection machinery into 
motion. This is where the “big hole” 
comes in. 

Although the earth's normal back- 
ground noise averages about 15 millimi- 
crons in signal size—the common flu vi- 
rus is 60 millimicrons in diameter—by 
combining quiet locations with electronic 
and mechanical suppression, it is 
claimed that some seismic observatories 
might be installed with background noise 
levels approaching only 1 millimicron. 

Assuming this is possible, then 10 mil- 
limicron seismic signals created by a se- 
ries of cheat tests would be detectably 
recorded along with similar-sized earth- 
quakes, However, they still would be too 
small to be distinguished from those 
earthquakes and, therefore, would not be 
identified as originating from cheat 
tests. 

The key to arousing suspicion and dis- 
patching onsite inspectors would be 
missing. Cheating would be undiscover- 
able by the administration's proposed 
seismic monitoring network. Very sig- 
nificant underground nuclear tests could 
be carried on in the over 2½-million- 
square-mile area of the interior of the 
U.S.S.R., which lies 500 to 600 miles in- 
side its borders, without discovery from 

the outside. s 

This is because Soviet scientists can 
keep seismic signals from clandestine 
test in the “big hole” smaller than 10 
millimicrons in size as they travel out- 
side their country’s borders by the fol- 
lowing means: First, holding yields down 
below 3 kilotons and testing in forma- 
tions like alluvium which transmit seis- 
mic waves poorly; second, testing in un- 
derground cavities which “decouple” ex- 
plosive shock from surrounding earth 
and drastically reduce the seismic signal; 
or, third, a combination of the foregoing. 

Third, the AEC's Director of Military 
Applications, Maj. Gen. A. W. Betts, U.S. 
Army, testified that the entire spectrum 
of nuclear weapons of military interest, 
except very large yield super H—bombs 
which the Soviets already have anyway, 
can be perfected by tests carried out un- 
der these conditions of undiscoverability. 
As an indication of where military inter- 
est lies, General Betts revealed that even 
without a need for secrecy approximately 
one-half of U.S. underground tests in Ne- 
vada are carried on precisely at these 
very low, undiscoverable yields. 

These are the facts of record, These 
are the facts which establish the “big 
hole” for clandestine, undiscoverable 
cheating through which the Soviets could 
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sneak undetected to gain overwhelming 
nuclear weapons superiority. These are 
the facts which must be faced if nuclear 
test ban negotiations are to be carried 
on with the realism American citizens 
demand of their Government. 

It is little wonder the Americans are 
unwilling to trust an unpoliced promise 
by the Soviet Government not to sneak 
through the “big hole.” Less than half 
a year ago that same Government was 
caught redhanded while sneaking nu- 
clear rockets into Cuba. Americans dis- 
trust communism enough to spend will- 
ingly over $50 billion a year to forestall 
its threat of world domination. They 
have a right to insist the “big hole” be / 
closed. The present state-of the seismic 
art indicates it only can be closed by re- 
turning to demands for adequate num- 
bers of manned seismic observatories 
inside the Soviet Union, 


Even the most ardent test ban pro- 
ponents should join in vigorously de- 
manding closure of the big hole.“ They 
seek to reduce the risks the U.S. faces in 
today’s nuclear world with a test ban 
treaty. But it is only by an effective 
treaty—one which inhibits nuclear 
progress to the same degree on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain which might have 
any chance of doing so. 

An ineffective treaty only would serve 
to exchange whatever risks exist from 
continued unrestrained testing for the 
obvious risks involved in stopping nu- 
clear weapons progress on our side, while 
providing opportunity for the other side 
to proceed with it surreptitiously and 
achieve the military superiority needed 
to back up a “surrender or die” ulti- 
matum. 

Discussing what may or may not be 
effective treaty terms, however, must not 
divert attention from an even more im- 
perative inquiry. It is the basic ques- 
tion of whether or not even an effective 
treaty actually will, on balance, reduce 
the risks we face. Under it the Soviet 
Government still could keep topflight 
Soviet scientists secretly at work in Iron 
Curtain laboratories for many years de- 
vising the weapons which would give it 
nuclear superiority. Whereupon that 
government could wantonly abrogate the 
treaty and provide those scientists sud- 
den opportunity to test their work. 

Mr. Foster, Director of the Disarma- 
ment Agency, states this risk of surprise 
abrogation can be minimized by a U.S. 
policy of maintaining our laboratories 
and continuing our readiness for testing. 

Yet, on March 2, 1962, discussing such 
a possibility, President Kennedy stated: 

But in actual practice, particularly irt a 
society of free choice, we cannot keep top- 
flight scientists concentrating on the prep- 
aration of an experiment which may or may 
not take place on an uncertain date in the 
future. Nor can large technical laboratories 
be kept fully alert on a standby basis waiting 
for some other nation to break an agree- 
ment. This is not merely difficult or incon- 
venient—we have explored this alternative 
thoroughly, and found it impossible of exe- 
cution. 

The survival of the United States well 
could depend on widespread informed 
public discussion to ascertain which of 
these gentlemen is correct. 
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The Federal Reserve Board Should Im- 
mediately Reduce the Discount Rate to 
23% Percent—This Would Do as Much 
as a Tax Cut Toward Bringing About 
Economic Expansion and Reducing 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Members return to their hometowns dur- 
ing the Easter recess, no doubt many 
well-meaning constituents will ask, in 
the style of the day, what they can do for 
their country. 

My answer is that they can call upon 
the Federal Reserve Board to reduce the 
discount rate immediately from 3 to 24% 
percent and, of course, follow through 
with the kind of monetary policy that 
such a reduction implies. 

We are now witnessing some very en- 
couraging signs of business expansion. 
It is entirely possible that, given half a 
chance, the economy will recover to 
something approaching reasonably full 
employment of our labor force and pro- 
ductive plant. It is even possible that, 
given half a chance through a congenial 
monetary policy, the economic system 
will generate a sufficient expansion, on 
its own, without our having to reduce 
taxes and expand the Federal deficit in 
order to pump purchasing power into the 
economy 


We have been treated to a long series 
of excuses, scares, and bugaboos to justify 
a tight credit, high interest rate policy. 
eee the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. bugaboo was inflation. 
. the Kennedy administration, 
to date, the bugaboo has been balance of 
payments. 

The Joint Economic Committee has 
considered very carefully, with continu- 
ous studies of more than 2 years, the 
role of interest rates, tight money, un- 
employment, and slow economic growth 
in the United States in the balance-of- 
payments picture; and it has not been 
able to find any justification for the 
tight-money policy. On the contrary, 
the evidence is extremely persuasive that 
the tight-money policy is actually 
worsening our balance-of- payments 
problem. 

The Joint Economic Committee's re- 
port on this subject, filed on March 14 
of this year, has not had, I believe, suf- 
ficient attention. Naturally the com- 
mittee recognized that monetary and 
debt management policies go hand in 
hand and must be coordinated to bring 
about a level of interest rates conducive 
to economic expansion and continuing 
ecoomic growth. I urgently commend to 
the attention of the Members a brief sec- 
tion from this report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee as follows: 

MONETARY AND DEBT MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


We do not agree with the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers that: “Monetary policy has 
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remained favorable to economic expan- 
sion.” The widespread urge for supple- 
mental fiscal action is evidence of the gen- 
eral feeling that monetary policy has not 
been favorable enough to bring forth enough 
expansion. Since mid-1962 active consid- 
eration has, accordingly, been given by the 
executive departments, by Congress, and in 
public forums, to tax reduction and reform 
as necessary Federal moves for reducing un- 
employment and stimulating growth. 
This shift in emphasis which has pushed 
fiscal policy to the forefront in current policy 
discussion in no way eases, however, the 
responsibility of the Federal Reserve author- 
ities to do more than in the past to restore 
the desired growth pattern. Indeed, if there 
has ever been any uncertainty as to the force 
of the public mandate in calling upon the 


monetary authorities for stimulative meas- 


ures, vigorously pursued, that uncertainty 
can no longer exist. The widespread de- 
mands for stimulative tax reductions are by 
the same token demands for stimulative 
monetary action. Monetary policy must now 
help fiscal policy to do the stimulative Job 
which, unfortunately, the monetary author- 
ities have not done. Similarly, in these cir- 
cumstances debt management should be 
handled so as to reinforce expansionary fis- 
cal policies. 

“We recommend that the monetary au- 
thorities follow a policy of assuring that the 
money supply expands in line With the ris- 
ing needs of an expanding economy. Such 
a policy will reinforce the proposed fiscal 
policies and at the same time spare the Fed- 
eral Reserve System their perennial explana- 
tions of why monetary policy is blameless in 
the face of a lagging economy.” 

The failure of monetary measures, unaided, 
to bring about a satisfactory reduction in 
unemployment and an improved rate of 
growth stems in part from the policies which 
have been pursued. Increases in money sup- 
ply have been allowed to lag behind the 
growth of the economy. Another aspect of 
recent policy involves the alleged constraints 
imposed by the balance of payments. 


Tan.e 2.— Money supply, total liquid assets, 
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The adverse effects on the economy, when 
emerging from recession, of a tax system 
which operates to impose a drag upon the 
economy by rolling up a disproportionately 
jarge tax bite“ out of the increased activity 
are being recognized in current tax discus- 
sions. On the monetary side, the economy 
has had to contend with a similar institu- 
tional drag. The “money supply” has been 
allowed to level off with each weakness in 
the economy but is not permitted to expand 
to appropriate new high levels as the econ- 
omy struggles to come out of the down- 
swings. 

As the volume of transactions of goods 
and services grows, something like a similar 
expansion in the media of exchange is neces- 
sary. Under our banking system, this means 
an expansion of the volume of credit. The 
Federal Reserve System was expressly de- 
signed—and is expected—continually to ad- 
just the money supply to the increasing 
needs of the economy. If an expansion in 
available reserves is not forthcoming, either 
the volume of transactions must be curtailed 
or the existing money supply called upon to 
do extra duty. But money conservation 
measures are not costless. They are likely 
to be used only when the needs of expanding 
trade strain the available means of settle- 
ment. The upward trend in the turnover 
of demand deposits, most rapid in years of 
monetary restraint, is thus an indication 
that the public has not been supplied with 
sufficient amounts of new money in relation 
to transactions and income. 

The ratio of money supply, that Is, cur- 
rency in circulation together with demand 
deposits, to gross national product, has 
steadily declined since 1950 (table 2). At the 
end of 1954, when the distortions of the 
Korean war had been liquidated, the money 
supply amounted to 35.9 percent of gross 
national product. As recently as 1958 it was 
31.1 percent, down more than 10 percent, 
while in 1962 it was down to 264 percent, a 
decline of more than one-fourth in the 
decade. 


and gross national product with comparisons 


{Amounts in billions of dollars; ratios expressed as percentages) 


Demand Ratio to gross national 
Gross deposits ad- | Total liquid product 
Perlod national justod and assets hel 
product curren: by the 
outside public! Total Nquid 
banks assets | 
329.0 119.2 281.0 36.2 82. 0 
347.0 125.2 296. 0 36.1 SLA 
365.4 128.3 311.5 35.1 $4.6 
363, 1 130.3 320.3 36.9 9 
397.5 134.4 332. 5 33.8 81.8 
419.2 136. 0 343.2 32.4 79.6 
442.8 136.7 358.0 20.9 803 
444.5 138.4 373. 1 31.1 80.2 
482.8 142.3 393. 9 29.6 80. 5 
503. 4 140.9 399.2 28. 0 79.0 
518.7 143.2 124.0 27.6 72 
553. 6 146.0 458.3 26.4 80,9 


December each year, seasonally adjusted. 
Source: Federal Reserve System data, 


Stated another way, at the end of 1954 
the money supply was called upon to sup- 
port a gross national product 2.8 times its 
size. Eight years later it was being called 
upon to do one-third more; that is, the gross 
national product was 3.8 times the money 
supply. 

If combined currency and demand de- 
posits today had the same ratio to business 
activity as they did a decade ago, the money 
supply (demand deposits plus currency) 
would be over $200 billion instead of $146 
billion, No one would suggest that the post- 
war lag in the money supply now dictates 
an immediate, or drastic, effort to catch up. 
Congress and the people have a right to 


insist, however, that in the decade ahead, 
the economy will not again have to make a 
70-percent increase in gross national output 
of goods and services fit a 23-percent in- 
crease in money supply. 

An expanded concept of money, including 
other so-called “liquid assets,” is often used 
by the Board of Governors in its annual re- 
port discussions. The extent of the lagging 
financial means for carrying on business is 
less marked with this concept, but nonethe- 
less real. Even when these other popular 
ways of holding substitute “money” balances 
are included, the liquid wherewithal for 
doing an enlarged volume business has been 
declining relatively. From 1954, after the 
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Korean war, to 1961, total quid assets held 
by the public have fallen from 85.9 percent 
to 78.2 percent of 1961 gross national prod- 
uct. It has been up somewhat in late 1962, 
returning to the 1957 levels. Recent eyi- 
dence, coupled with the statement of the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors that 
some lessening of ease was decided upon in 
December 1962, shows that the authorities 
are already returning to the pattern which 
prevailed before this yearend increase in 
the ratio of liquid assets to gross national 
product. 

“We again recommend that the monetary 
authorities provide the basis for secular in- 
creases in the money supply as the economy 
grows, through open market purchases of 
longer term Federal Securities, rather than 
by lowering reserve requirements.” 

We have in the past repeatedly recom- 
mended that the Federal Reserve provide 
the basis for an expanding money supply for 
our growing economy by open market pur- 
chases of longer term Federal securities. 
This policy gives the taxpayer a break 
through return to the Treasury of earnings 
of the Federal Reserve on such security 
holdings, instead of providing a free gift of 
earnings to the private banking system as 
occurs when expansion is provided through 
the lowering of reserve requirements. In ad- 
dition, such open market purchases of longer 
term securities help the Treasury lengthen 
the debt, and tend to keep prices of longer 
term securities up and interest rates on these 
securities lower than would otherwise be 
the case. In turn, lower interest rates in 
the long end of the market tend to encour- 
age investment, particularly in plant, equip- 
ment, and housing, which contributes to a 
higher rate of long-term economic growth. 
We can see no excuse for any other policy. ~ 

The monetary authorities have been going 
directly contrary to this committee's rec- 
ommendation on this matter. They have 
reduced reserve requirements. The recent 
Teport of the Advisory Committee on Bank- 
ing to the Comptroller of the Currency 
indicates that further reductions in reserve 

, Tequirements are under consideration. The 
Joint Economie Committee, therefore, re- 
quests that the monetary authorities advise 
this committee before taking any further 
actions which run contrary to this com- 
mittee's repeated recommendation that 
Secular increases in the money supply be 
Provided through open market purchases 
of longer term Federal securities rather than 
by lowering reserve requirements. 

“We disapprove of the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Committee in De- 
cember 1962 when it moved to tighten mon- 
etary conditions. Tight money is not now 
heeded either to fight inflation or to ‘pro- 
tect the dollar.“ 

The hope that monetary policy will aid. 
rather than hinder, fiscal measures was viti- 
ated by the ready confession of the Chairman 
Of the Board of Governors to this committee 
On February 1, 1963, under questioning: “I 
Will say to you now that you are correct in 
Your analysis that the Federal Reserve is 
Pursuing a slightiy less easy policy.” This 
Statement was made in answer to a question 
as to whether policy had changed in Decem- 
ber 1962, for the first time in 2% years. The 
Chairman of the Board of Governors did not 
satisfactorily explain the grounds for even 
a slight deliberate tightening of credit. The 
Change of policy was confirmed and reasons 
for the action were set forth in the record 
Of the Open Market Committee's actions for 
1962 that was made available to the com- 
mittee after the hearings in response to our 
request. The action still seems to us both 
Perplexing and premature. 

It is thoroughly irrational to tighten 
monetary conditions while business activity 
is unsatisfactory, unemployment is high, 
large amounts of our capacity are idle, and 
the price level is stable. We hope that, if 
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Congress should enact tax reduction meas- 
ures, the monetary authorities will demon- 
strate enough faith in the judgment of Con- 
gress to lend their active aid and coopera- 
tion well in advance of the need for financ- 
ing a deficit. They should not wait idly by 
while a tight credit situation is allowed to 
develop because of rising business credit 
requirements in an economy striving to grow. 

Not even the balance-of-payments argu- 
ment about “protecting the dollar“ provides 
excuse for tighter money and higher interest 
rates. The extensive hearings of our Sub- 
committee on International Exchange and 
Payments provided no evidence that differen- 
tials in interest rates between United States 
and foreign countries provide any substantial 
stimulus to capital outflows and hence to 
gold losses and a deficit in our balance of 
payments. Indeed, evidence points to many 
other factors, such as the needs of trade, and 
so forth, as being of far greater importance. 

A distinguished Swiss economist, amplify- 
ing views expressed to the committee by 
other international witnesses, emphasized 
that— 

“In general, it must be recognized that 
international capital flows do not depend 
Just on interest rates, but on interest rates 
plus the state of confidence in the currency 
concerned. 

“If this confidence is high, a country may 
be able to sustain very low rates, thus Swit- 
zerland probably has about the lowest in- 
terest rates anywhere. 

“If, on the other hand, this confidence is 
shaken, even rather high interest rates may 
be insufficient to stabilize capital fows. In 
fact, some of the money the United States 
has been losing in recent months was going 
to a country with even lower rates, that is, 
Switzerland. Conversely, Germany found in 
1960-61 that low rates did not stop the in- 
flux of foreign money.” 

Additional evidence against the overem- 
phasis on differential interest rates lies in 
the relative smallness of recent differentials, 
When the risks of foreign exchange are in- 
sured, rate differentials have at times been 
in favor of New York. In any case the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage has been small and 
swinging back and forth, with major dif- 
ference easily acocunted for by the special 
circumstances, e.g., those involving Canadian 
exchange, which have tended to outweigh 
interest considerations. 

Several empirical studies presented d 
the year likewise suggest that the needs 
of commerce for strategically placed working 
balances, tax considerations and other non- 
interest-rate factors are far more likely to 
be primary forces behind short-term capital 
movements than are modest opportunities 
for interest arbitrage. 

The Nation has now been brought to the 
active consideration of tax reduction for 
economic stimulation. Even if such meas- 
ures are adopted and succeed, we will none- 
theless require domestic monetary expan- 
sion. Instead of continuing to rely upon 
an asserted need for relatively high interest 
rates, we think that trade expansion and 
other avenues offer the preferable approach 
to the serious balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, 

Raising interest rates for balance-of- 
payments reasons can also be ruled out 
because such action merely provides an 
opportunity for other countries to raise 
interest rates. A competitive race toward 


higher interest rates would not be in the 


interest of this country or of other econo- 
mies abroad. In fact, with postwar infia- 
tionary pressures eliminated, the case for a 
somewhat lower structure of interest rates 
is overpowering. To the extent that inter- 
national capital movements provide any 
basis for corrective action at this time, the 
appropriate remedy is to be found in a mul- 
tilateral payments agreement of the type 
suggested later in this report. The alterna- 
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tive of stifling our economy through high 
interest rates is unconscionable. 

“The Federal Reserve must either be per- 
suaded or compelled by law to institute a 
better and more timely system of reporting 
to the Congress and the public the actions 
taken by the Open Market Committee and 
the Board of Governors, together with the 
specific reasons for such actions.” 

The Federal Reserve is a direct servant of 
the Congress. It acts solely as the agent of 
Congress in carrying out its functions of 
controlling the supply of money. This power 
is given to Congress by the Constitution and 
the Federal Reserve authorities merely act 
for under delegated powers. By 
both law and sound principle, the Board of 
Governors and the Open Market Committee 
must report their actions to Congress, 
together with their reasons for taking these 
actions. This information must be 50 ex- 
plicit and clear that Congress can reasonably 
judge whether the monetary authorities have 
exercised the delegated monetary powers in 
accord with congressional instructions and in 
the national interest. The reports also must 
be timely, and hence should be submitted 
to Congress in time for their review by this 
committee in connection with its annual 
hearings on the President's Economic Re- 
ports; that is, by January 20. 

The report of actions, and the reasons for 
actions taken, as is set forth in the Board of 
Governors annual report, have been noto- 
riously inadequate, uninformative, and con- 
fusing, as this committee has noted in the 
past. We are quite disappointed to discover 
in the record of actions for 1962 no signif- 
icant improvement in this respect. 

The of December 18, 1962, at which 
a change in policy took place is typical. A 
few phrases from that record are illustrative 
of the unsatisfactory character of the rec- 
ord. At this meeting it will be remembered 
that while the country was talking about the 
need to stimulate the economy by tax reduc- 
tions, the Open Market Committee was 
deciding upon a contrary program of less 
monetary ease. From the report of the meet- 
ings we learn what everyone knew, that evi- 
dence of solid additional achievement was 
still limited,” or, to use the words of the 
directive, “recognizes the unsatisfactory level 
of domestic activity, the continuing under- 
utilization of resources, and the absence of 
inflationary pressures.” In spite of these pre- 
ponderant considerations, clearly dictating 
no less “ease” in the money markets, that 
committee voted 7 to 5 for “maintaining 
a firmer tone in the money markets while 
continuing to provide moderate reserve 
expansion in the banking system.” The 
contradiction in this portion of the directive 
calling at once for a “firmer tone” and 
“moderate expansion,” confusing as it is, 
does not obscure the fact, as Chairman Mar- 
tin told this committee in his oral testimony, 
that a new policy of less ease had been 
instituted. 

The most disturbing aspect of the problem 
is the conclusion implied by their 1962 re- 
port, if we can accept it as a complete, clear, 
and accurate record. The confused nature 
of their annual report and the vague words 
of the so-called “directives” suggest that the 
monetary authorities themselves have hazy 
and unclear concepts of what they are trying 
to do. When one undertakes to give opera- 
tional significance to such expressions as 
“somewhat” less ease, “moderate” expansion 
or similar differences, the confusion is not 
necessarily that of the observers but more 
probably that of the actors. We would pre- 
fer to think that this is not the case but the 
alternative is to believe that the authorities 
are unable to make an effective report on 
their policies. This matter remains a 
troublesome issue involving the relationship 
of Congress with one of its own agents. 

“Under present conditions of high unem- 
ployment and excess capacity, debt manage- 
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ment should be handled so as generally to 
reinforce expansionary fiscal and monetary 
policies.” 

A Federal deficit of sizable proportions 
must be financed during 1963-64, regardless 
of whether action is taken to reduce taxes. 
Indeed, as we have earlier pointed out, the 
cumulative deficit to be financed over the 
next 3 fiscal years will be smaller if an effec- 
tive tax reduction and reform program is 
adopted, than if no such action is taken. 

Under present conditions of high unem- 
ployment and excess capacity, debt manage- 
ment must be handled in ways which gener- 
ally reinforce the needed expansionary fiscal 
and monetary policies. Baseless fears of in- 
flation or balance-of-payments considera- 
tions must not be allowed to constrain public 
debt operations occasioned by the transi- 
tional budget deficits, 

These considerations dictate that “length- 
ening the debt” should be given less weight 
for a while. This is no occasion for large 
amounts of Treasury borrowing at long term, 
since this places the Treasury in competi- 
tion with the demands of private businesses 
and individuals for investment funds, Fur- 
thermore, Treasury borrowing on short term 
under these conditions may actually ald the 
balance of payments by supporting domestic 
short-term interest rates while weakening 
long-term rates. To the extent that changes 
in short-term interest rates have any influ- 
ence on international capital flows, such a 
policy would be all to the good. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to 

a policy of extreme shortening of the 
debt structure. To the extent that the 
Treasury enters the long end of the market, 
they should do so via the auction method of 
selling Government bonds. This is a policy 
we have urged repeatedly in the past. The 
Treasury is commended for its initial ex- 
ploratory move in this direction, and for the 
success which attended the sale of the $250 
million issue of bonds of 1988-93 on January 
8, 1963. We recommend that the practice of 
offering longer and medium-term Treasury 
bonds at competitive bidding be employed 
regularly and be made an established part of 
debt management practices. 

The United States has for some years faced 
the problem of bringing its balance of pay- 
ments under control in a manner consistent 
with its objectives of maximum employment 
and a more rapid rate of growth of the 
domestic economy. We reject the notion 
that the United States must raise domestic 
interest rates or follow restrictive fiscal poli- 
cles—causing a low growth rate and high 
domestic unemployment—in order to solve 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem. In- 
deer, the strength of the dollar ultimately 
depends on the strength and growth of the 
underlying U.S. economy. 

The committee is of the conviction—shared 
by responsible authorities in Europe—that 
the United States must move rapidly toward 
maximum employment, production, and 
more rapid growth. 


Authorizing Virgin Islands To Issue 
General Obligation Bonds 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 1989) to au- 
thorize the Government of the Virgin Is- 
lands to issue general obligation bonds. 
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Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to pro- 
long this discussion. I think we have a 
practical situation here, but I do think 
before we vote on this amendment it is 
my responsibility as manager of the bill 
to point out that the committee instruct- 
ed us to support the bill as it appears as 
reported by the committee. While I am 
inclined to limit this to certain specific 
activity, I do think we should be aware 
of the fact that too often in this Con- 
gress when it comes to legislating for 
offshore areas, where the people are not 
citizens in the full sense, we are inclined 


to adopt a double rule. We have one rule. 


for those on the mainland and we have 
another rule for the offshore areas. 

I intend to support the amendment 
because it is the practical thing to do, 
but I do not intend to support it in a 
paternalistic way or attitude toward 
those people because I think they have 
as- much responsibility and ability to 
govern as any municipal council 
throughout the country. 


Cuba and Broken Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to an 
article on U.S. foreign policy with regard 
to Cuban communism as prepared by 
Mr. Hugh J. Boyd, principal of Lake 
View High School in Lake View, S.C., in 
eloquently expressing his opinions in U.S. 
handling of the Cuban problem. Mr. 
Boyd has reflected much of the senti- 
ment that I have detected among my 
constituents in South Carolina. I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an impressive column by Mr. Robert 
Morris, of Dallas, Tex., entitled “Broken 
Treaties”; and also my newsletter of 
April 8, 1963, which, like Mr. Boyd's 
article and Mr, Morris’ column, is also 
on the subject of Cuba. 

There being no objection, the article, 
column, and newsletter were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FREE Cusa or TYRANNY 
(By Hugh J, Boyd) 

It’s time for us of the United States to 
stop our wrist-slapping of those Cubans who 
are making heroic efforts to destroy a few of 
the vermin who have occupied their home- 
land. Our own people constantly remind 
us that we might anger someone If we allow 
such activity to continue. Some say we 
must tread lightly or we will step on some 
little Red toe. We have heard so much of 
this that we are beginning to draw the con- 
clusion that our country, the United States, 
is afraid to put its foot down anywhere for 
fear of its touching the ground. We are 
told It is better to wait. 

What are we waiting for? When are we 
supposed to get mad? What side are we on 
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anyway? Have we so perverted our sense 
of justice and reasoning that we now con- 
demn those who would gladly strike for free- 
dom, knowing full well the possible if not 
inevitable consequences? Have we forgot- 
ten the courage displayed by our own he- 
roes who struck for freedom against over- 
whelming odds and won. 

To those who say, “Oh, we must not let 
them do such things, the blood will be on 
our hands,” we say, “On whose hands is the 
blood of all those who have died under the 
oppression in Cuba? Is it not already drip- 
ping from the hands of those who for rea- 
sons of poor judgment, or pure ignorance 
are responsible for the rise of Castro?“ This 
we cannot justify, but we can certainly face 
up to our responsibility, admit a mistake, 
and make every attempt to free Cuba of Its 
tyranny. 

As to a fear of war, this seems stupid; for 
have not the little rats run for their holes 
each time their hand has been called? Cer- 
tainly, no one wants to die, but neither does 
anyone want to survive in a living hell. 
This is the blueprint for us, the United 
States, for the Americas, and every time we 
give in, or back up, or fail to support those 
who fight hand-to-hand combat with the 
Communist, we are asking for just that 
living hell. Every time we show embarrass- 
ment at a mistake—or apologize as we with- 
draw from an impasse—the beedy-eyed Little 
tramps sharpen their teeth for a little 
larger bite—and lick their chops with a little 
more anticipation. 

The Communists, as individuals, are a 
weak, slimy lot—the fishy handshakers. 
Certainly, they are devoted to their cause and 
collectively they are strong; individually 
they are cowards, losing themselves In & 
cause for the simple reason they lack the 
courage to face the world’s problems as in- 
dividuals, It’s about time we reduced them 
to the sniveling, incipid denominator which 
is common to all of them; and if not actually 
act to annihilate, at least to aid and abet 
those who are devoted to that cause. It's 
time we pictured ourselves in the position 
of the Cubans for a few minutes with the 


Stinging tears of anger and insult streaming 


down their faces, seeking only one thing 
in life; the privilege of going home to live 
in peace. We say that we cannot help them, 
in fact we say we must prevent such provoca- 
tive attacks against those who occupy Cuba 
for we run the risk of starting a war. 

Is there one among us who believes that 
if the Communists believed that they could 
destroy us that they would hesitate one 
minute with or without provocation, or 
righteous justification. To whom do they 
have to answer, or to whom must they plead 
for mercy for such a sin against mankind? 
They know no God. There is no conscious- 
ness of right or wrong, only that which says 
“we can win, or we can lose,” which would 
serve to stay their execution of us in their 
distorted “hall of justice.” 

Make no mistake, when the Communists 
think they can win, they will strike; until 
then, and this need not ever be if we seize 
the initiative, they will continue to head for 
the ratholes when we show the necessary 
determination, Of course, they will con- 
tinue to graw away at our freedoms while 
still “holed up,” creating new pockets of 
resistance which we must also ferret out and 
destroy. Give them no peace anywhere. 

The dictates of commonsense demand that 
we take cognizance of the fact that we are 
losing a war; that there are those who 
sincerely want to win in their struggle for 
freedom. We must help them, but more 
than this, we must realize that we, you and 
I, are much more involved in international 
affairs than were our predecessors when 
entering World War I and World War II; 
and yet we are still sitting on our too-wide 
“dead ends,” doing absolutely nothing. 

It is time the United States set its foot 
down, and, if necessary, make the whole of 
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South America shake with its thunder. 
When the “commies” set tall and run from 
there, follow them to their nests, ferret them 
out, and make them continue until they are 
again back in their own paradise with Niki 
or Maw. There is certainly such a thing as 
righteous anger. 


BROKEN THEATIES 
(By Robert Morris) 

There was a day when the image we cast 
around the world was the subject of deep 
preoccupation on the part of our leaders. 
If this were so today the mood of those con- 
cerned would be one of abject shame. 

A few years ago our present Chief Execu- 
tive complained that we were not sufficiently 
helping Cuban exiles to restore freedom to 
their homeland. Later he stated that we 
could not tolerate a Soviet satellite on our 
doorstep. 

The spectacle for all to see today is that 
we are indeed tolerating a Soviet satellite at 
our doorstep. Dramatizing that abject fact, 
We are conspicouously apprehending, even U- 
legally, not the Castro agents who are ra- 
diating from Cuba to destroy freedom in 
Latin America but the Cuban exiles who as- 
pire to free their homeland. 

How dread must this spectacle appear to 
the people of Central and South America, 
the next targets of Castro and Khrushchev, 
particularly in the light of other reflections 
of the underlying abject mood? 

‘The legal framework that solemnly exists 
today is clear. Not only do we have the 
Monroe Doctrine but it has been specifically 
implemented by the treaties of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Caracas and Punta del Este. These 
are serious treaties under which we pledged 
to eradicate not only Soviet power but Soviet 
ideology from the hemisphere. A Soviet 
beachhead is proscribed. We are expressly 
committed by these solemn pacts not to tol- 
ertae it, coexist with it or guarantee its in- 
tegrity. Yet we are patently flouting these 
compacts. 

The Cuban exiles, on the other hand, ap- 
parently take the solemnity of these OAS 
treaties seriously and we now know what is 
in store for them. We even seize them, and 
have them seized, in international waters 
Without waiting until they come within our 
territorial waters. 

Of course despair prevails among the Cu- 
bans. To show how deeply committed to 
this Wlegel posture, emotionally, our State 

mt people are, they even smear, 
With dishonorable leaks to the press, the 
leader of the Cubans in exile. 

As if to mock the folly of this Cuban per- 
formance, the similar mood of surrender that 
We engaged in with respect to Laos is now 
turning into a possible disaster. 

In Laos, as in Cuba. to induce Khrushchev 
to keep his word we pressured General Nos- 
avun's forces, the loyal Laotians, to cease re- 
sistance to the Communists and enter into 
a Soviet-leaning coalition government, on 
the troika basis. 

The pro-Western forces withdrew. mill- 
tarlly, according to their pledges. The pro- 
Soviet forces, refiecting their nature, not only 
did not withdraw from strategic positions 
but aggressively moved forward, with aug- 
Mented strength, from North Vietnam. 

Now Secretary Dean Rusk complains that 
the Communists are not keeping their word. 
In other words in 1963 he is still attributing 
to them what have been our standards ‘and 
Our meaning of “keeping one’s word.” The 
Communist meaning of a treaty Is officially 
Set forth—and put to practice thousands of 
times—“treaties like ple crusts, are made only 
to be broken.” They will keep a pledge only 
long as it serves their purpose. 

But an even more chilling spectacle can 
be found by looking ahead. If we, by our 
example and by our flouting of protective 
treaties, continue to crush resistance to 
Soviet power in Latin America, one country 
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after another will topple. Strategic Brazil 
and British Guiana are already wel) on the 
way. 

Castro's agents are moving aggressively 
ahead. When the leaders of Central America 
showed signs of taking protective action 
against Soviet power, our Chief Executive 
went there to discourage them, promising 
nevertheless to aid them in stopping subver- 
sion. 

The subversion—even sabotage—however, 
continues, Our State Department is not 
lifting a finger, No, I am wrong, they are 
lifting a finger—a forbidding finger but the 
finger is directed at Frances Knight, the 
competent head of the Passport Division of 
the State Department who wants to deny 
Passports to Soviet agents going abroad to 
further world communism, 

As we have pointed out, previously, Miss 
Enight has testified before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee that her 
superiors forced her to Issue passports to 
547 persons she knew to be Communists, 
who were going abroad, obviously to subvert. 

The conditioned American who does not 
seem to be disturbed at the prospect of a 
Communist Latin America should think 
twice when he beholds the trend toward 
control over our destiny by the United Na- 
tions. There we of the West are a minority 
today. But if we lose the supporting Latin 
American bloc that makes us somewhat re- 
Spectable in this minority position, we will 
be almost alone. surrounded by our enemies, 
but this time—helpless. 


A CHOICE FOR AMERICANS 
(By Senator Strom THurmonp) 

The raids carried out by Cuban exiles 
against Castro and Russian Communist forces 
in Cuba have inspired a reaction of official 
displeasure from the United States. U.S, re- 
action has been expressed in both action and 
words. The action has been in the form of 
arrests of some Cubans In the United States 
suspected of participating in the raids. Ver- 
Dally, the United States has officially char- 
acterized the raids as irrational. 

The actions taken by the United States may 
have less effect on the Cuban raiders than 
the raiders themselves have on the combined 
Castro-Soviet military grip on Cuba. The 
raiders, so far as is known, do not operate 
directly from U.S. soil. Those not arrested 
have announced their intention of continu- 
ing their anti-Communist raids. 

Verbal expressions of displeasure unleashed 
by U.S. officials against the Cuban raiders 
may, in the long run, have a far graver 
significance than the official U.S. actions, for 
they will surely be Interpreted as an Indicator 
of US. policy toward all those who rise up 
in arms against their Communist captors and 
rulers. — 

The Cuban raiders have been labeled “irra- 
tional” by State Department spokesmen. 
However badly the actions of the Cuban 
raiders may confilct with real or imagined 
US. interests, the charging of Cuban raiders 
with irrationality Ul becomes Americans, of 
all people. 

Cuban refugees have lost much, including 
their homes, their jobs, friends, loved ones, 
and above all, their liberty. Political asylum 
in a foreign land is no substitute. Having 
lose virtually all else, is it “irrational” for 
them now to risk their Lives, even against 
hopeless odds, when there appears no other 
hope that thelr country will soon escape the 
terror, hunger, and captivity of Communist 
tyranny? After all, it is a fact that no 
country which has been taken behind the 
Iron Curtain has ever been freed, and the 
United States has never supported any move- 
ments toward liberation. 

The Cuban raiders are by no means the 
first men to gamble 


ago, other men, against almost equally hope- 
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less odds, undertook to free their country 
from foreign tyranny, and to this end, they 
pledged to each other their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor. To Ameri- 
can patriots in 1776, there was no other 
honorable course. So it may seem to Cuban 
refugees today. 

The Cubans are not alone in their plight, 
however. Millions in eastern Europe, in the 
Balkan states, in Korea, on the mainland of 
China, even in non-Russian areas of the 
.S. R. itself, are suffering from the same 
tyranny. There are those among these 
peoples who may again reach the limit of 
their endurance and conclude that they 
have no other honorable course but to rise 
up against hopeless odds. 

Would the official reaction of the U.S. 
Government to such an uprising be con- 
demnation for “irrationality?” Were the 
uprisings in East Germany 1953 “irration- 
al?” Was the uprising in Hungary in 1956 
an example of “irrational” conduct? Both 
these events caused a crisis in relations be- 
tween’ the Communists and the free world. 
According to our policymakers, had the 
United States actively supported these up- 
risings, or even threatened to interfere with 
Soviet efforts to crush the uprisings. there 
would have been a risk of escalation into 
general war. For those who participated in 
the uprisings, the risk was already total 
and most of them paid with their lives, either 
in the fighting. or in the executions which 
followed. 

For the United States to aline itself with 
the aspirations of captive peoples for liberty 
Involves a risk. It has been and is official 
US. policy to discourage “non-evolutionary 
changes” in Communist-held countries in 
hope of the risk of war to the 
United States. It also keeps us on the 
defensive against the constant efforts of the 
Communists to continue extending their 
tyranny worldwide. 

Captive people all over the world wili 

in the charge of “irrationality” 
against Cuban raiders the U.S. policy of 
minimizing the risk—to Americans. Indeed, 
it may for them be the convincer“ that 
captive peoples can never hope to gain 
American support for their liberty hopes, 
and trigger against Communist rulers up- 
risings born of the belief that the future 
holds no better odds for throwing off the 


just their policymakers, must face the sober 
choice—to minimize the risks to ourselves, 
or like our ancestors, to pledge our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor to the cause 
of liberty. 


The Rev. James Logan Delk of Kentucky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a news arti- 
cle published in the Lexington Leader of 
Thursday, April 11, 1963, relating to the 
death of the Reverend James Logan 
Delk. 

Dr. Delk was born in Tennessee, near 
the birthplace and home of World War I 
hero Sgt. Alvin York, whom he knew 
well. Yet he lived a great part of his 
life in Kentucky, and was a citizen of 
the State. 
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While always actively engaged in the 
ministry, he took a great interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs and politics—and sey- 
eral times was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for U.S. Senate and 
other offices. He was known by many in 
public life in Kentucky, and throughout 
the Nation, of both parties. 

I had known Dr. Delk for many years, 
and while we belonged to different politi- 
cal parties, I valued his friendship, He 
was a colorful figure, a good friend, and 
a man whose great interest was in help- 
ing the poor, the unemployed, the sick— 
all those who are less fortunate than 
their fellow Americans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Reverend James 
Logan Delk ran for sheriff of Christian 
County nearly 40 years ago. He lost. 

Persistently, the stern, dignified evangelist 
tried five times for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for U.S. Senator. Each time he lost. 

Once he sought the party nomination for 
Governor. Again he lost. 

But Delk was a man who could laugh at 
his political misfortune—and run for office 


“T've never won yet but I'm not dis- 
couraged. The great Abraham Lincoln tried 
13 times before he was elected,” Delk once 
said. 

This year, he sought the Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor again. It was his last 
political effort. 

Delk died at the age of 75 Tuesday at 
Jamestown, Tenn., not far from his native 
Pall Mall. He became ill this winter and 
left Frankfort, his home for 11 years, to go to 
Hopkinsville, where a daughter lived. 

Delk was a picturesque figure. His long 
hair curled at the nape. His blue eyes 
sparkled and he never wore glasses. His hat 
often was broad-brimmed and white and he 
carried a cane strictly for effect. 

Born in the mountains of north-center 
Tennessee near the home of World War I 
hero Sgt. Alvin York, Delk spent his boyhood 
on the farm. 

At 16, he enrolled at God's Bible school 
in Cincinnati and became an evangelist for 
the Church of God in Christ. He preached 
in 48 States, Canada, and Mexico, 

Once Delk fiew to England for the Pente- 
costal World Conference. Another time he 
was a delegate at a church meeting in Tor- 
onto. In 1945 he represented his church at 
the United Nations in San Francisco. 


National President of VFW Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Merton Tice, Encourages Korean 
Cottage Program 


PELEAN = REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as a 
longtime resident of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
I am proud of the fact that this city 
has produced in recent years both a na- 
tional commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and a national president 
of the VFW auxiliary. 

Judge Merton Tice of Mitchell served 
as national VFW commander for the 
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years 1954 to 1955. Now, his wife, Elfrie- 
da, is serving as national president of the 
VFW auxiliary. Both of the Tices have 
brought an unusual degree of energy, 
imagination, and force to their leader- 
ship responsibilities. 

Mrs. Tice and her 16-year-old 
daughter, Virginia, have recently com- 
pleted a 21,000 mile tour of the Far East. 
Their tour was a valuable contribution 
to our country’s interests abroad and its 
meaning has not been lost on the Tices. 

Mrs. Tice came back with a determin- 
ation to aid the homeless of Korea. She 
has called upon her auxiliary sisters to 
throw their support to the project— 
Courage Cottages—under the auspices of 
the American-Korean Foundation. Un- 
der this plan, a home for a Korean family 
can be built for less than $100. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. Tice and her auxiliary 
sisters in all parts of the Nation, it is 
hoped that many Korean families can 
get out of their mud floor hovels into a 
respectable cottage. All of us who be- 
lieve in the promise of a better life for 
the children of the earth are inspired by 
Mrs. Tice’s courage and energy. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article about this worthwhile effort 
which appeared in the St, Paul Pioneer 
Press of February 9, 1963, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Korean Homes Burtt spy VFW AUXILIARY 
(By Mary Ann Grossmann) 

Many Korean mothers and their babies no 
longer will live in thatched mud huts or GI 
surplus cook tents by the time Mrs. Merton 
Tice finishes her current tour of duty as 
national president of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auxillary. 

tic Mrs, Tice, of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
is in the Twin Cities through Sunday paying 
her official visit to the VFW Minnesota Aux- 
iliary. 

“I took office in Minneapolis last August 

during our national convention,” Mrs. Tice 
said, “and at that time I chose as my theme 
“Women of Courage.’ Now I'm here to tell 
the auxiliary members how we can be women 
of courage.” 
Mrs. Tice said she found the real meaning 
of women of courage during a recent 21,000- 
mile trip through the Far East. She and 
her 16-year-old daughter saw Okinawa, Ko- 
rea, Manila, and Hong Kong. 

“We went to see the seamy side of life, she 
admitted. “And we saw just that. Keeping 
away from luncheons, balls, and parties, we 
saw in Korea and the conditions 
under which those women live.” 

It was in a resettlement center just north 
of Seoul, Korea, that Mrs. Tice reached a 
decision about how to implement the aux- 
illary's international woman-to-woman 
project. 

“This settlement is run by the American- 
Korean Foundation, and they need help. 
This is where I got the idea of courage 
cottages—inexpensive cottages that can be 
built by the Koreans themselves with funds 
from auxiliary members.” 

Mrs. Tice hopes that by the time she leaves 
office all 51 department (State) auxiliaries 
will have contributed $100 for a courage 
cottage. 

“This project has really caught the en- 
thusiasm of our members,” she smiled, “and 
it looks as though many local units are going 
to finance their own courage cottages. 

“These cottages are only two-room huts of 
concrete and mud,” she said. “But to people 
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who have fled before the Communist terror— 
who literally have no place to lay their heads 
and shelter their children—a courage cottage 
is a 

“Por every $100 we can give, we are show- 
ing that we have a responsibility for those 
who fight on our side, on the side of world 
freedom.” f 

Mrs, Tice said that in many resettlement 
centers throughout the Orient disease is 
widespread. 

“These people need help with housing, 
schools, and health needs. The Government 
is helping with their health problems and 
they take care of their own schools. But 
housing is what they need help with,” 

Throughout her journey, Mrs. Tice said she 
found mothers that realized the advantage 
of keeping their families away from commu- 
nism and going to schools which teach 
freedom. 

“Everywhere I talked with people who had 
terrific pride in their nation,” she recalled, 
“and who wanted their nation to be free.“ 

Besides the courage cottages, Mrs. Tice 
said, she has two other projects. One is to 
see that each auxiliary visits a historic spot 
in their part of the Nation. 

The second ts for auxiliaries to purchase 
an album of records telling of 13 incidents 
in American history. The albums will be 
donated to hospitals and school libraries. 

“I've visited 30 departments since I took 
Office,” Mrs. Tice said. “And everywhere I 
go I sense a new interest among women in 
the- heritage of our Nation, in the history 
of our country.” 

Today Mrs. Tice will attend an auxiliary 
council of administration meeting in the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; be guest of 
honor at a 3 p.m. tea hosted by West St, Paul 
Auxillary 4462; and be guest of honor at the 
VFW and auxiliary annual midwinter dinner 
in the Radisson, - 


The Detergent Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. MCINTYRE. ; Mr. President, fur- 
ther evidence of the national scope of the 
detergent problem appears in the Los 
Angeles Times of March 27, 1963. The 
enactment of the detergent control bill 
(S. 1183) would afford relief from such 
difficulties. Detergent suds are now cre- 
ating a traffic hazard near a water rec- 
lamation plant at the Whittier Narrows 
Dam. I ask unanimous consent that a 
news item from the Los Angeles Times of 
March 27, 1963, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, as well as an edi- 
torial published the following day, and 
an article by the science editor dated 
April 7, 1963. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 27, 1963 
Suns From DETERGENTS SLOW TRAFFIC 

Motorists traveling near Whittier Narrows 
Dam are grappling with a new traffic hazard— 
suds. 


Supervisor Frank G. Bonelli reported 
Tuesday that detergent suds from the Whit- 
tier Narrows waste water reclamation plant 
often flood the intersection of Washington 
Boulevard and Bluff Road. 
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Autos agitate these suds, Bonelli said, and 
the bubbies float through the air and ham- 
Per driving. 

The board of supervisors unanimously 
Passed a motion for a study by the county 
Hood control and report on corrective deter- 
gent legislation pending in Sacramento. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 28, 1963] 
Subs on THE STREET: A SYMPTOM 


Startled motorists out Whittier way are 
likely to conclude that tidy gremlins are 
busy in the neighborhood when they find 
the Washington Boulevard and Bluff Road 
intersection covered deep with suds. 

It may be pleasing to find the atmosphere 
full of bubbles glinting in the afternoon sun, 
but Supervisor Frank Bonelli says it is a 
driving hazard. 

The suds come from waste water overflow 
from the reclamation plant at Whittier Nar- 
rows. Detergents used by housewives resist 
Present water purification and 
Cars churn up a thick blanket of bubbles in 
the detergent-laden overflow. 

Charm aside, this is a symptom of a prob- 
lem national in scope. Creeks and rivers pol- 
luted by detergent- wastes show a 
heavy scum of bubbles. Detergents are le- 
thal to fish, and the full effect of detergents 
On ground water supplies used for agricul- 
ture is not beneficial. 

Officials responsible for pure water supplies 
are concerned about the growing use of de- 
tergents and their effect on wildlife, public 
health, and agriculture. 

It is not too early for State and Federal 
Studies in this field, to keep detergent pol- 
lution from becoming a problem as serious 
and costly as air pollution. 


From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 7, 1963] 
CuHEMists BATTLE Sups-Fout WATER 


(By Irving 8. Bengelsdorf) 

Those wonderful detergent suds in today's 
Washing machines are fouling up Mother 
Nature's water systems. 

And once again conflict has arisen between 
the synthetic world created by man and the 
Natural world in which we live. 

From California to New York, in Britain 
and in West Germany, the pollution of sur- 
face and underground water supplies by syn- 
thetic detergents has set off a chain of leg- 
islative action, economic hassles, and tech- 
nical research programs. 

Chemical research programs, however, may 
find the answer to the current detergent 
Pollution problem within the next few years. 

The controversy stems from one of the 
Major triumphs of chemistry in the last 
®eneration—the preparation of inexpensive 
artificial cleaning agents which are superior 
to soap. 

SYNDETS TAKE OVER 

Since their introduction following World 
War II, synthetic detergents (syndets) have 
taken over the place of soap in more than 75 
Percent of household cleaning tasks; more 
than 900 million pounds of detergents were 
Manufactured in 1962, Their phenomenal 
success may be directly responsible for their 
downfall 


More and more people, using more and 
more washing machines, are flushing more 
and more syndets into septic tanks and waste 
Water treatment plants. These unaltered 
Syndets travel through the soil, polluting 
Streams and ground waters, wherever they 
appear, either above surface or in under- 
ground water supplies, they cause the water 
to foam. 

They interfere, too, with the proper opera- 
tion of waste water treatment installations. 

For these reasons, legal action to ban the 
Sale of present “miracle” washing products 
2 taken in West Germany, and simi- 

are in and various 
Stats pending in Congress 
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Chemically, a good detergent ls made up 
of two parts: 


soluble in soil, grease, dirt, eto. It is repelled 
by and is not soluble in water; for this 
reason, the hydrocarbon tail part of the de- 
tergent is said to be hydrophobic (Greek: 
Hydor means water; phobos, fear). 

A short “neck” made up of a central atom 
surrounded by oxygen atoms, and a “head” 
which usually is sodium. The “neck and 
head” portion of the detergent are soluble 
in water, but not in soil or grease; this is 
the hydrophilic portion of the detergent 
(Greek: philos means love). 

PART IN, PART OUT 

When placed into water, as in a washing 
machine, the detergent lines up at the sur- 
face with the hydrophilic neck and head 
portions sticking into the water and the 
hydrophobic tail portions sticking out of the 
water into the air. Whenever the detergent 
solution comes into contact with soil on 
clothes, the extended hydrophobic tails grab 
and hang onto the soil particles. 

The agitator action of the washing ma- 
chine now knocks the loosened soll particles 
and attached detergent off the fabric. The 
removed soil is kept suspended in the water, 
away from the fabric, by the continued a0- 
tion of the detergent around it. This, es- 
sentially, is the way a detergent cleans. 

Known for more than 2,000 years, soap is 
the oldest detergent available to man. Its 
hydrophobic tail usually consists of 18 carbon 
atoms and 37 hydrogen atoms. Its neck is 
made up of a carbon atom and two oxygen 
atoms; a sodium atom forms the head. 

This trouble with soap lies in its use in 
hard water. Hard water contains calcium; 
the calclum atom boots out and replaces 
the sodium atom in the head. This new 
soap, with a calcium head, now is insoluble 
in water; it deposits itself as a greasy, curdy 
material on clothes, dishes, and sinks. 

This is the ring around the bathtub formed 
by the calctum-head soap. It is not only 
unpleasant and undesirable, but is economi- 
cally wasteful; it uses up and destroys soap 
which ordinarily would be helpful in the 
cleaning and washing process. 

In the early 1930's, the chemical industry 
came up with a substitute for soap which 
could be used in hard water—a synthetic 
detergent. The material resembles soap; it 
has a sodium head and a long slender tail 
of 12 carbon atoms known chemically as 
an alkyl group. The neck, however, is dif- 
ferent; it is made up of a sulfur atom sur- 
rounded by four oxygen atoms. These ma- 
terials, called sodium alkyl sulfates (SAS), 
are excellent detergents but somewhat ex- 
pensive. 

PETROLEUM MATERIALS 


The coming of World War II, and the need 
to wash clothes In sea water, led to the prep- 
aration of synthetic detergents based upon 
inexpensive materials obtained from petrol- 
eum. These detergents differ from soap in 
that they have a stubbier, bushier -alkyl tall 
attached to a more complicated neck; the lat- 
ter is made up of a sulfur atom, three oxygen 
atoms, and a hexagonal portion called a 
benzene ring. For these reasons, the new 
detergents are known as alkyl benzene sul- 
fonstes 

By 1953 the sales of alkyl benezene sul- 
fonates had surpassed those of soap, by 1954 
water wells began to foam. 

The difficulty Mes in the bushy alkyl tall 
of the ABS. Whereas the slender tails of 
soap and SAS readily are broken down by 
bacteria in the soil or the waste water treat- 
ment plant, the stubby tall of ABS makes it 


ter long after it has done its duty in the 
washing machine. 
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te the Soap & Detergent Asso- 
ciation, there Is no indication that ABS is 
toxic to wildlife. Where fish have been killed 
by stream pollution, the trouble has been 
shown due to other organic pollutants, not 
detergents. 

The detergent industry currently is 
spending more than $5 million annually 
seeking another detergent which will be 
broken down—made harmless—by biological 
action. 

One thing Is certain: there is little chance 
of a return to the use of soap in washing 
machines, 

When available, within the next few years, 
the new detergents probably will cost about 
15 percent more than alkyl benzene sulfo- 
nates; they will have excellent cleaning 
abilities. 

West Germany already has passed a law 
which forbids the sale of ABS detergents 
after October 1, 1964, if they are not at least 
80 percent broken down by biological action. 
Similar and even stricter bills are pending in 
Congress and the legislatures of Connecticut, 
Maryland, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, 

California areas having detergent pollution 
problems include the lower San Joaquin. 
Valley, the Barstow area, and the Colton 
Narrows region, near San Bernardino. 

To prevent possible statewide ABS pollu- 
tion, Assemblyman Don A. Allen, Sr., Demo- 
crat, of Los Angeles, has introduced a bill to 
prohibit the sale and use of detergents which 
can't be broken down biologically. 

The bill, since amended to provide for the 
establishment of standards of detergent 
breakdown by the State water pollution con- 
trol board, has been sidetracked for further 
study by the legislature. 

Detergents also are providing headaches in 
the operation of a unique and pioneering 
effort to demonstrate that the waste water 
of a large, semidesert area, such as the Los 
Angeles Basin, can be reclaimed for reuse. 

The Whittier Narrows Water Reclamation 
plant, near Rosemead and San Gabriel 
Boulevards, handles 10 million gallons of 
waste water dally in a three-step process: 

1. Settling tanks receive raw waste water 
and permit the solid waste materials to 
separate out. Water arriving at the Whittier 
Narrows plant runs about 10 parts per mil- 
lion in content of ABS. The waste water, 
minus the solids, is then run into— 

2. Oxidation tanks which biologically re- 
move organic matter. At this point, about 
65 percent of the ABS is broken down and 
destroyed. The water is then discharged 
into— 

3. Chlorination tanks which complete the 
destruction of bacteria and organic matter. 
This operation does not affect the amount 
of ABS in the water, which at this point is 


3.7 parts per million. 


The water which comes out of the chlori- 
nation tanks is known as effluent; it is sterile 
water and conforms to U.S. Public Health 
Service standards—except it is higher in 
ABS content than the USPHS acceptable 
standard of only 0.5 parts per million. 

‘A detergent removal tank operation, only 
one of its kind in the country, has been 
added between the oxidation and chlorina- 
tion treatments at the Whittier Narrows 
plant. Air is forced through the effluent to 
make it foam. The foam then is removed 
and discharged to the outfall system for dis- 
posal in the ocean. This cuts the detergent 
concentration from the previous 3.7 parts 
per million to 2 parts per million—a total 
of 80 percent removal of the original ABS. 

The effluent then is soaked into the Rio 
Hondo River basin. Filtration and bacteria 
in the river bed soil removes more. The 
low-detergent water percolates through the 
soil, and after dilution with river and im- 
ported waters, is used in wells downstream. 

It is to be emphasized that water from 
these wells meets all the USPHS drinking 
water standards. They are checked care- 
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fully and continuously; thus far, the ABS- 
content is far below the acceptable 0.5 parts 
per million. * 

The Whittier Narrows plant is setting the 
research pace for the rest of the country with 
respect to reclaimed water. Its techniques 
will serve other communities faced with ever 
increasing demands upon their fixed avail- 
able water supplies. 

Detergents are only one of the problems 
of pollution as increasing populations put 
more demands on our water supplies. Con- 
trol of household and industrial wastes in 
water, therefore, becomes of great impor- 
tance. 

Water will have to be reclaimed and used 
over and over again. 

It is estimated, for example, that the wa- 
ter in the Ohio River presently may be re- 
used four times as it flows from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Mississippi. 

Richard L. Woodward, chief of engineering 
of the Public Health Service's division of 
water supply and pollution, says: 

“We must not make the mistake of be- 
lieving we can solve all of our problems by 
simply doing away with alkyl benzene sul- 
fonates. It is only one part of the much 
larger problem of water pollution, reclama- 
tion and conservation.” 


The Nuclear Test Ban: An Appraisal of 
Mr. Foster’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, William 
C. Foster, Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, submitted a 
statement on the nuclear test ban issue 
to the GOP conference committee on 
nuclear testing. It is to be found at page 
1551 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
February 4, 1963. Of the many state- 
ments submitted to the committee, Mr. 
Foster’s contribution is perhaps the most 
significant, since it almost certainly must 
represent the official views of the admin- 
istration of the subject. 

In what follows a critical appraisal 
will be made of Mr. Foster’s statement. 
Admittedly the test ban issue contains 
a number of vital factors which are not 
amenable to scientific or even logical 
analysis, These factors relate to the 
great political issues which enfold the 
problem and there is little doubt but 
that they are the truly determining fac- 
tors in the final judgment which one 
makes on the matter. As such it is only 
natural that the test ban issue should 
be a highly controversial one, as all im- 
portant political issues are apt to be. 
However, in the overall assessment of 
the problem it is crucial that those sci- 
entific and military factors which are 
subject to reasonable analysis be under- 
stood and clearly expressed by those who 
attempt to arrive at judgment decisions. 
Rather than challenge Mr. Foster's 
statement in those areas which pertain 
to political judgments, this appraisal will 
mainly be restricted to an examination 
of those arguments which include techni- 
cal and military considerations. 
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Section I of Mr. Foster’s statement is 
headed by the contention that “a test 
ban treaty is in our national interests.” 
To support this contention the following 
remarks pertaining to nuclear weapons 
development are made: 

Without a treaty and with continued un- 
limited testing on both sides, there would be 
a further increase by both in the efficiency of 
weapons at the higher-yield end of the scale. 
Our advantage in small-weight, high-yield 
weapons would most probably diminish. 
Both sides would enhance their knowledge of 
weapons effects. In the feld of tactical 
weapons, the Soviets would eventually be able 
to match our more diversified and numerous 
arsenal, Overall, the trend would be more 
toward equality between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 

With a treaty, improvements in yield-to- 
weight ratios would come more slowly 
through laboratory work alone. The U.S. 
advantage in smaller weapons would persist 
over a longer time. Some weapons effects 
phenomena would remain unsettled or un- 
discovered by both sides. The developments 
of antimissile systems would be slowed down 
on both sides. Our tactical weapon su- 
periority would persist longer. In general, 
our present nuclear advantages would last 
for a considerably longer period. 


Implicit in these remarks are two basic 
assumptions: First, our current knowl- 
edge of Soviet nuclear weapons technol- 
ogy is sufficiently accurate to permit an 
assessment of the relative nuclear capa- 
bilities of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., and, second, a test ban treaty 
would not permit significant progress to 
be made by unverified clandestine 
testing. 

It should be understood that our 
knowledge of Soviet nuclear weapons is 
based far more upon speculation than 
upon cold hard facts. Edward Teller 
has described our process of evaluation 
as akin to trying to determine a neigh- 
bor’s cooking by means of sniffing the 
smoke from his kitchen. Evaluation of 
this kind must of necessity be highly 
narcissistic, in that we must guess the 
Soviet technology by assuming that it 
is essentially the same as ours. To put 
it mildly, such methods are bound to be 
highly inaccurate and subject to human 
interpretation. As a result our evalua- 
tion process is really a result of human 
compromise rather than an exact 
analysis. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, who is the Chairman 
of the evaluation panel which assesses 
the Soviet tests, reported early last year 
that the Soviet tests in 1961 had pro- 
duced very substantial gains in multi- 
megaton warhead technology, especially 
in the 1 to 5 megaton category and indi- 
cated that the yield-to-weight ratios 
they had achieved would permit them 
to attain hardened missile capabilities 
similar to our own. Such remarks as 
these hardly conform to the statement 
by Mr. Foster that we hold an advantage 
in small-weight high-yield weapons. If 
there is indeed a difference between 
Bethe's interpretations and those of Mr. 
Foster, it should be explained to a con- 
cerned public. - 

Incidentally, Mr. Foster chooses to 
ignore the relative position of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. in the very high 
yield range, that is, tons of megatons. 
One wonders whether this is because he 
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attaches no military significance to this 
range or whether, perhaps, he believes 
the Soviets now lead us in this area. 

The lower the yield which the Soviets 
elect to test, the more difficult it is for 
our diagnostic system to analyze the 
debris from the explosion. And should 
the Soviets have elected to conduct ex- 
tensive underground tests similar to our 
own, our ignorance of the nature of these 
tests will be complete. In this context 
it is important to understand that we 
really have only the most sketchy knowl- 
edge of low-yield Soviet tests. Since 
these yields are representative of those 
most preferred for tactical military oper- 
ations it is both misleading and danger- 
ous to assume that our tactical arsenal 
is superior, more diversified, and more 
numerous than that of the Soviets. Un- 
fortunately, the current administration, 
and, but to a lesser extent, its predeces- 
sor, have elected to take a “what we don't 
know won’t hurt us” attitude toward un- 
known and poorly known Soviet nuclear 
tests. This has been both fallacious and 
highly perilous, considering the great im- 
portance of the test issue to our national 
security. 

In order to assess Mr. Foster's remarks 
on the progress that could be made in 
the event of a test ban treaty it is neces- 
sary to obtain an idea as to how effec- 
tively a violator might operate through 
clandestine testing which cannot be veri- 
fied under the treaty conditions. In dis- 
cussing these possibilities, what are be- 
lieved to be our present detection and 
verification eapabilities—in terms of our 
more recent proposals to the Soviets— 
should first be briefly summarized. 

It is generally conceded that the major 
obstacles to effective detection and veri- 
fication of clandestine tests arise from 
considerations of underground and out- 
er space testing. 

Over the last few years the proposals 
we have advanced toward monitoring 
underground tests have reflected a belief 
that explosions of approximately 20 kilo- 
tons and above could be effectively po- 
liced. The advisors to the current and 
the last administration have, in their 
considered judgment, on the matter 
tended to minimize the effect of seismic 
decoupling, and have, in effect, ruled it 
out from serious consideration. Rather 
than making serious efforts to reduce 
this yield threshold, that is, 20 kilotons, 
to a lower, and presumably safer, value, 
the recent gains in seismic verification 
capability which have been claimed have 
been used to wipe out any threshold 
whatever and to lower the inspection 
quota, and thus constitute a concession 
to Soviet demands instead of an increase 
in the effectiveness and security of the 
system. In this light, let us examine 
some of Mr. Foster's statements on the 
possibilities of successfully catching the 
Soviets at clandestine underground 
testing. 

Mr. Foster states that— 

None of the seismic systems proposed by 
the United States from 1959 on would be 
capable of detecting with any certainty many 
explosions of 3 kilotons or less if they oc- 
curred in alluvium, a common soll forma- 
tion similar to gravel. Moreover, artificial 
decoupling (i.e., the so-called big hole tech- 
nique), might permit considerably larger 
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Yield explosions without detection. Purther- 
More, an evader testing in alluvium would 
Probably have little assurance that the 
Cavity produced by the explosion would not 
Collapse, leading to a large visible surface 
crater which might itself be detected. More- 
Over, due to the variability in the size of 
the selsmic signals which can occur from 
explosions of the same size, an evader could 
not be sure of evading even seismic detec- 
tion at low yields by testing in alluvium. 
“Big hole” decoupling is both time consum- 
ing and expensive. Preparation of a large 
Cavity might itself be detected during the 
Construction phase. Moreover, since this 
form of decoupling has never been tried on 
any practical scale so far as we know, a 
Potential evader would again be unsure that 
he could escape detection. Finally while 
Bingle tests might sometimes escape detec- 
tion by seismic means, a test series would 
be far more difficult to hide. Yet little 
Progress can ordinarily be made with in- 
dividual, isolated tests. 


An examination of these statements 
shows that they are incomplete, incon- 
sistent, and illgoical—with respect to 
those facts which are incorporated in 
our actual test ban proposals, present 
and upcoming. 

Perhaps the seismic network can de- 
tect some number of underground—but 
also undecoupled—events in the range, 
of, say, 3 to 20 kilotons. But what about 
the probability that these detected events 
can be distinguished from earthquakes 
and be verified, through on-site inspec- 
tion, as cheat nuclear explosions? Con- 
Sidering that we are now bargaining 
Over an inspection quota which involves 
but only a handful of inspections each 
Year and taking into account the fact 
that there will be many hundreds of 
earthquakes each year in the Soviet 
Union which will be indistinguishable 
from nuclear explosions in the 3 to 20 
kiloton range, many more below that, it 
Would hardly seem that we stand a good 
chance of catching a violator even if no 
Other problems existed. 

With respect to the remarks on the 
efficacy of decoupling, the conclusions 
reached in Mr. Foster’s statement are 
Misleading and contain a strange brand 
Of illogic. It is stated that “big hole de- 
Coupling is both time consuming and 
expensive." It would appear from this 
that we have made up the Russians’ 
Minds for them on whether they felt 

such procedures would work toward 
their advantage—this is certainly fal- 
reasoning. However, what is per- 
haps more important than “big hole” 
decoupling is “small hole” decoupling, 
Which need not entail excavations too 
Much larger than those we have been 
Making in our underground tests in 
Nevada; and the AEC has recently stated 
that underground testing has actually 
Proved to have a number of advantages 
not previously foreseen. To decouple a 
Nuclear explosion to the maximum theo- 
retical extent—that is, by a factor of 300 
in reducing the strength of the seismic 
t well entail a “big hole” 
and involve considerable time and ex- 
Pense. But the far more germane point 
is that a relatively “small hole” type of 
decoupling could lead to a serious deg- 
radation in the efficiency of the moni- 
toring system. 
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For example, a 20-kiloton explosion 
could be reduced in seismic strength to 
well below 1 kiloton, and thus be un- 
detectable, less alone be distinguishable 
as an explosion, in a hole which is but a 
few tens of yards in diameter—hardly an 
evacuation which is too time consuming 
and expensive. Perhaps we could get a 
much better idea of how far the Soviets 
might be willing to go in decoupling if 
the Disarmament Agency would release 
some rough estimates of the relationship 
between the cost of such measures and 
the gains in weapon system effectiveness 
which can be achieved. After all, it 
must be realized that such gains can 
represent sizable cost savings in weapon 
systems for which we have spent, or will 
spend, billions of dollars. 

Without meaning to do so, Mr. Foster 
unconsciously displayed a degree of both 
iNogic and conceit in stating that— 

Since this form of decoupling has never 
been tried on any practical scale so far as we 
know, a potential evader would again be un- 
sure that he could escape detection. 


Because we have not yet done de- 
coupling experiments on a practical scale 
by no means should lend any degree of 
assurance that the Soviets have not done 
so. And if the Soviets have achieved a 
reliable understanding of how far they 
can go in such evasive tactics, they 
could get away with a lot more than Mr. 
Foster’s estimates indicate. 

How much the Soviets can get away 
with is something which only they can 
decide, not we. But one statement that 
does seem reasonably safe to make is 
that they can test underground, without 
too much difficulty, at yield levels in ex- 
cess of 20 kilotons, and with propensively 
less difficulty at successively lower yields, 
with little fear of detection and with a 
really trivial chance of being caught. In 
this respect, if the cheating is not even 
detected, it will be of precious little 
good to have observed the preparation 
of the test during the construction phase. 
The treaty we are proposing does not 
allow for suspicion, it covers only the 
positive verification that a nuclear ex- 
plosion has taken place. 

It is most peculiar that the possibility 
of cheating through tests in outer space 
is not even mentioned in Mr. Foster’s 
paper. Perhaps this is because our 
present state of knowledge does not per- 
mit any practical scheme which could 
detect and verify nuclear explosions in 


last September, Dr. Franklin Long, who 
is Mr. Foster’s technical director in the 
Disarmament Agency, answered a num- 
ber of questions posed by Senator JACK- 
son, regarding outer space detection and 
verification. Dr. Long made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 
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kind of sense, verification of an outer space 
test is difficult, 


The best that Dr. Long could say about 
attempts to monitor such tests was that 
they could lead to a “heightening of 
suspicion, perhaps.“ 

Should we sign a test ban treaty with 
the Soviets if it is extremely doubtful 
that we would attempt to establish an 
effective monitoring system, such as 
satellite detection systems orbiting 
around the earth and the sun. The ex- 
pense of such systems would be prodig- 
ious and they would not be able to pro- 
vide positive verification; and, as pre- 
viously remarked, suspicion is not cov- 
ered by the treaty. 

The question to which the American 
people deserve a fair answer is what 
types of gains in nuclear technology can 
be made by our outer space testing? 
Several years ago, when space technology 
was in its infancy and we were making 
efforts to orbit grapefruit-sized objects, 
it was fashionable to dismiss space test- 
ing of nuclear weapons as being Buck 
Rogers stuff. It is not so easy to do 
this today and our recent Venus shot 
gave proof enough of the great wealth of 
information that can be telemetered 
back to earth. And we should keep in 
mind that the Soviets are still adjudged 
to be ahead of us in placing large pay- 
loads in outer space. 

Admittedly, space testing will be ex- 
pensive but it would not be irresponsible 
to claim that it is infeasible. The ques- 
tion then is whether such tests would 
be worthwhile to the Russians; and, of 
course, only the Russians can provide 
the answer. However, we might get 
some clue to the answer by considering 
our own possibilities. 

Take for example, the warhead for our 
Minuteman missile, which will soon con- 
stitute the major strategic weapon sys- 
tem of the Air Force, or equally well, one 
could consider the warhead for the 
Navy’s Polaris missile. Over the coming 
years we are going to invest tens of bil- 
lions of dollars toward developing and 
maintaining these systems. 

Suppose that it was possible, through 
such improvements as increasing war- 
head yield and decreasing warhead cost, 
to effect a substantial decrease in missile 
requirements, or, conversively achieve a 
substantial increase in missile of frac- 
tions. Substantial fractions of tens of 
billions of dollars represent substantial 
sums indeed, and thus the question of 
space testing is far from trivial. 

Many experts hold the firm belief that 
space testing, expensive as it may seem, 
would be a huge bargain to a would be 
cheater. In all fairness to the American 
people, they should be provided by the 
Government with the opinion of the Dis- 
armament Agency on this matter and 
the relevant factors—which need not re- 
veal sensitive information—should be 
brought into the light of public scrutiny. 

Having discussed the frailties of the 
arguments which Mr. Foster advanced 
to defend the effectiveness of our pro- 
posed detection system, we can now turn 
to an examination of his statements re- 
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garding the effect of clandestine testing 
upon the balance of military power. 

Mr. Foster states that with a treaty 
“the U.S. advantage in smaller weapons 
would persist over a longer time” and 
“our tactical weapon superiority would 
persist longer.” It is interesting to note 
that his views on this matter were not 
quite so optimistic a few months ago. 
Testifying before the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, Mr. Foster was 
queried by Senator GOLDWATER, who 
said: i 

The point that I would like to raise is 
this: Is detectable testing required to develop 
the type of tactical weapon in which some 
of us believe we are still deficient and in 
which the Soviet Union is also believed to 
be deficint? 


Mr. Foster replied: 

There can be some developments in that 
type of weapon, presumably below the 
threshold of detection. Whether this is ade- 
quate to, in a sense, to distort the tactical 
balance, I don’t know. The military de- 
cision, has been—the military advice is that 
in weighing that risk against the risk of 
continued testing, it is in the national inter- 
est to attempt to get a comprehensive test 
pan which would terminate presumably tests 
in all environments and at all. levels. 


Senator GOLDWATER: 

I can appreciate that. But knowing the 
nature of the enemy, I don't think we can 
have much faith in their stopping testing 
at any level at which they think they need 
further development. I can believe that they 
might agree to stopping the testing of large 
yield weapons. They might even agree to 
stop testing at all levels. But they could 
continue with the testing of weapons of a 
strength that we could not detect. I am 
talking now of the yield of weapons that will 
measure in pounds and small tonnages, not 
kilotons or megatons. 


It would appear that the discussion 
between Senator GOLDWATER and Mr. 
Foster, was based upon consideration of 
the much publicized all-fusion bomb, or, 
as popularly called, the neutron bomb, 
and Mr. Foster admitted to some uncer- 
tainty as to whether the development of 
this weapon might distort the tactical 
balance, Furthermore, he divulged the 
military opinion on this matter—namely, 
that it would be in the national interest 
to get a ban which would not permit 
clandestine testing of such weapons. 


But is such a ban possible? Apparent- 
ly not, and Mr. Foster’s statement on 
all-fusion weapons confirms this. 

Mr. Foster states: 

Many important scientific principles in- 
volved in nuclear weapons can be studied 
with nuclear explosions of less than 3 kilo- 
tons, including certain of the principles in- 
volved in developing possible pure fusion 
weapons and in reducing weight-yield ra- 
tios. This figure is significant, for explo- 
sions of this size and smaller may not al- 
ways be detectable. However, for the weapons 
developments and knowledge of weapons 
effects which are of primary concern to us, 
and which might make a substantial change 
in the military balance in a way which would 
be unfavorable to us, clandestine under- 
ground testing would be unsatisfactory 
* è and pure fusion weapons would not 
be of a great advantage to us because they 
would constitute primarily a cheaper sub- 
stitute for the explosive component in our 
already large stockpile of nuclear weapons. 
Hence, any inhibitions on the development of 
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these weapons would appear to be to our net 
advantages. 


An analysis of this train of reasoning 
quickly reveals two gross discrepancies: 
First, a complete ignorance, or avoid- 
ance, of the fundamental importance of 
pure fusion weapons, and, second, a 
strange inconsistency regarding the im- 
portance of pure fusion weapons. 

First, we shall consider the incon- 
sistency, and then we shall examine the 
implications of all fusion weapons. It 
is contended by many of our most knowl- 
edgeable experts that this class of yet 
undeveloped—at least by us—weapons 
is one of the most important factors, if 
not the most important, entering into 
the test ban issue. 

The inconsistency is briefly, the fol- 
lowing: 

It is first implied that pure fusion 
weapons can ke developed by testing at 
yields, less than 3 kilotons—which are 
well below the threshold of effectiveness 
of the monitoring system we have pro- 
posed. Next, it is claimed that such 
weapons would not be of great advan- 
tage to us. And, finally, it is concluded 
that inhibitions on the development of 
such weapons would be of our net 
advantage. 

It is quite apparent that the thought 
process behind such remarks could not 
have been very deep, for they are plainly 
self-defeating. If the pure fusion weap- 
on is not advantageous then why worry 
about whether or not its clandestine 
development can be detected? On the 
other hand, if, as stated, inhibiting such 
development works to our good then 
there must be some advantage to the 
weapon. But plainly, since our proposed 
monitoring system is incapable of in- 
hibiting such development, there is this 
puzzling inconsistency which leads to 
the growing question: Are those weapons 
advantageous or are they not? It is 
truly surprising that a statement deal- 
ing with a subject of such great impor- 
tance should contain such obvious incon- 
sistences. 

During the past 3 years, a number of 
public statements regarding the impor- 
tance of pure fusion weapons have been 
made. To do those statements full jus- 
tice would be far too time consuming. 
and only a relatively brief synopsis of 
them is presented here. > 

In may 1960 Senator THOMAS J. Dopp 
gave a major speech in the Senate on 
the test ban issue. In an incisive analy- 
sis of the then existing weakness of our 
proposals at Geneve—which have since 
became increasingly weaker—Senator 
Dopp brought up the importance of the 
neutron bomb: . 

The production of a clean tactical 
nuclear weapon would open the way to a 
whole series of technologically significant 
breakthroughs. By definition such a 
weapon would have to have a fusion war- 
head—that is, a heavy hydrogon or tritium 
warhead.—If a straight fusion weapon can 
be developed—and there is no doubt that it 
can—this would open the way to the pro- 
duction of thermonuclear weapons of all 
yields in vastly increased quantities and at 
much smaller cost. 

And then there is the matter of the 
neutron bomb, to which there has already 
been some reterance in the press. Such a 
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bomb can be theoretically produced by 
tailoring the energy of a fusion explosion 80 
that, instead of heat and blast, its primary 
product is a burst of neutrons. Such 4 
burst would do negligible physical damage, 
but it would immediately destroy all life in 
the target area. It would in short, operate 
as a kind of deathray. 

1 consider all the hush-hush that sur- 
rounds the neutron bomb to be glaring 
instance of the official abuse of secrecy. To 
keep the facts of life on the nuclear age 
from the American people is foolish, and 
potentially disasterous. If there is a pos- 
sibility that a neutron bomb can be built. 
if there appears to be any chance that the 
Soviets may succeed in building one before 
we do, then the American people have a 
right to the facts. 


In April 1960, Freeman Dyson, a 
nuclear physicist and also a consultant 
to the AEC nuclear weapon laboratories, 
wrote an article in the magazine Foreign 
Affairs. The article discussed the im- 
portant characteristics and military im- 
plications of pure fusion weapons. In 
concluding the discussion of these 
weapons, Dyson stated: 

Imagine a hypothetical situation in which 
the United States is armed with existing 
weapons, while some adversary (not neces- 
sarily the Soviet Union) has a comparable 
supply of nuclear fuel and has learned how 
to ignite it fission-free. The adversary's 
bombs would then outnumber ours ten or a 
hundred to one, and theirs could be used 
with far greater versatility in infantry war- 
fare. Suppose that in this situation a local 
war of the Korean type should begin. God 
help the American infantryman who is sent 
in to fight, against these odds. Practically 
speaking, our army would have only two 
alternatives, either to retreat precipitously 
or to strike back with our much more 
limited number of heavier nuclear weapons 
and thoroughly destroy the whole country. 
This is not a pleasant situation to contem- 
plate, and yet it is necessary that our people 
understand that it is a possibility. Any 
country which renounces for itself the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, without, cer- 
tain knowlege that its adversaries have 
done the same, is likely to find itself in the 
position of the Polish Army in, 1939, fight- 
ing tanks with horses. 


John Wheeler, a nuclear physicist who 
did pioneering work with the famed 
Niels Bohr on the physics of nuclear 
fission and has long consulted with the 
AEC and the Department of Defense on 
nuclear weapons problems has very re- 
cently issued the following statement: 

As a physicist and specialist on nuclear 
fission I see a decisive loss to national 
security from a test ban. 

It will prevent us from developing a tech- 
nology of pure hydrogen devices free of 
fission fallout. I am convinced that present 
nuclear weapons will be outdated in 3 to 10 
years. The new technology will have impor- 
tant peacetime applications in mining and 
earthmoving and will revolutionize ground 
warfare. 

If we do not keep this scientific leader- 
ship others will take it. Second level na- 
tions will be able to make these ultimately 
inexpensive devices. No responsible propo- 
nent of any detection system has claimed 
ability to detect a minuscule pure hydrogen 
detonation underground. 

It is unconscionable to renounce for the 
free world a revolutionary device which oth- 
ers will then make without our knowledge. 


If these statements, and many others 
made by responsible public officials and 
scientists—who haye held access to the 
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so-called secrets of nuclear weaponry— 
are at all correct, then Mr. Foster's state- 
ments that a test ban treaty would al- 
low “our advantage in smaller weapons” 
to “persist over a longer time” and that 
“our tactical weapon superiority would 
Persist longer” simply do not bear out. 
In fact, quite the contrary would be true; 
We would fall greatly and tragically be- 
hind and the credibility of our tactical 
forces would disappear, and so might 
much of the free world. 

After introducing a bold and imagina- 
tive new strategic counterforce concept 
Which held high promise of greatly re- 
ducing the level of death and destruction 
to the civilian fabric, in case of ther- 
Monuclear war, the Department of De- 
fense is now retreating to a position of 
Nuclear statemate. If this transition 
is to actually occur the balance of ther- 
Monuclear terror will again begin to act 
upon the will of the American people— 
a prospect which is not a happy one to 
Contemplate. 

The rationale behind this new and un- 
pleasant shift is twofold: 

First. Both sides will soon have invul- 
Nerable strategic weapons, that is, hard- 
ened missile sites and undetectable nu- 
Clear submarines armed with ballistic 
Missiles ; and > 

Second. There is no evidence that the 
defense against ballistic missile attacks 
will become feasible and practical. 

Both of these premises are inherently 
dangerous because they are based upon 
an inherent smugness that technological 
breakthroughs will not occur to destroy 
the strategic balance. History has in- 
Variably shown such assumptions to be 
ill-founded and disaster has frequently 
resulted from such stubborn opinion. 

Indeed, it was little more than a dozen 
years ago when some of our leading nu- 
Clear weapons experts were arguing 
against the H-bomb development and 
Were recommending that we concentrate 
upon improving our A-bomb technology. 
Incidentally, in the foreground of those 
Who argued against the H-bomb in this 
vein was Hans Bethe, and it is revealing 
to note that Bethe was an early pioneer 
in helping develop the new “nuclear 
Stalemate” concept. 

At present it is difficult to perceive how 

ened missile sites can be destroyed 
in an economical fashion and how 
Polaris submarines can be located and 
destroyed. But it is not nearly as diffi- 
Cult to conceive of advanced antimissile 
Weapons which could dangerously offset 
Pipe presentis envisaged nuclear stale- 


Prom time to time there have been re- 
Ports in the press that the pure fusion 
bomb would have an important effect 
Upon the development of a successful 
Antimissile system. Very recently, Sen- 
ator Dopp intimated quite strongly that 
this is the case. With these in mind, we 
return to Mr. Foster's statement that a 
test ban treaty would slow down the de- 
— of antimissile systems on both 

es. 
If these contentions about the impor- 
of the pure fusion warhead ballistic 
toe are 
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true—we would be slowed down, but not 
the Soviets. And, if pure fusion war- 
heads were to provide the final step to 
the feasibility of an antimissile system 
under development by the Soviets, a test 
ban treaty might portend a disaster of 
a magnitude which is difficult to even 
comprehend. 

The criticisms which have been leveled 
here against Mr. Foster’s statement are 
not intended to be a personal attack 
against him. Indeed, Mr. Foster must 
bear the responsibility for his statement, 
but it is incorrect to state that he is 
fully responsible for its contents. Like 
any high-ranking Government official 
who is called upon to guide a large, com- 
plex effort which embraces many dif- 
ferent skills, some of which are ex- 
tremely technical, Mr. Foster is in no 
small measure at the mercy of his ad- 
visers and consultants. It is against 
certain of these advisers and consultants 
particularly the technical experts, that 
this criticism is directed. 

That a certain body of scientists has 
figured prominently in the test ban po- 
sitions held by this administration, and 
its predecessor, is a subject which has 
not been thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated by the public. However, such 
has indeed been the case; and although 
proved wrong and even biased, time af- 
ter time, these scientists have continued 
to have a profound influence upon the 
proposals we have made at Geneva and 
upon the rationale which the current 
and past administrations have adopted. 

To question the intellectual com- 
petence of these scientists would be 
folly; practically all of them represent 
top caliber in their fields. But to ques- 
tion their judgment on these vital mat- 
ters appears to be well in order. 

Mr. Foster’s statement is far from 
reassuring. Without questioning the 
validity of his political judgments, re- 
lating to such subjects as the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear capabilities and the 
effect of a test ban treaty upon future 
arms control agreements, the great 
variance between the technical-military 
arguments he presents and those which 
have been presented here in rebuttal is 
extremely disturbing. And its is em- 
phasized again that the judgment of his 
scientific advisers is open to serious ques- 
tion as it appears highly probable that 
their technical judgment has been con- 
ditioned to a large degree by nontechni- 
cal considerations. 

The differences in opinion, on such a 
crucial issue, which have been brought 
out here are too great to go unresolved. 
If our democracy is to remain strong, 
effective, and truly democratic then a 
greatly concerned, worried, and confused 
citizenry must be given sufficient data to 
participate in debates which affect their 
very existence. 

Thus far, the artificial security bar- 
riers erected by the current and past 
administrations have prevented the 
necessary healthy public debate. The 
basic information necessary to foster 
such debate need not include numerical 
detail and specific weapon designs; such 
information would not even be under- 
stood by most people. What is needed 
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is a qualitative appraisal of the im- 
portant technica] factors which bear 
the test ban. Such information should 
be released as soon as possible. 

We should keep in mind that all of 
these secrets will be of little avail in 
the future if we are to act falsely and un- 
wisely in our negotiations with the 
Soviets and consummate a treaty which 
will allow them to fully exploit their po- 
tential while we remain paralyzed by our 
good intentions. It will be of precious 
little comfort for our Nation to perish 
with its secrets clasped tightly to its 
bosom. 

The importance of secrets is not whom 
they are kept from but how they are 
handled and interpreted in deciding the 
destiny of our country. The American 
people have every right to know whether 
these secrets are being treated objec- 
tively in the deliberations of those who 
provide the guidance for our top deci- 
sionmakers, such as Mr. Foster. If the 
strong criticism made here is essentially 
fair and correct then the advisers to Mr. 
Foster have not been objective in their 
interpretation of the meaning of classi- 
fied material. Let the people decide for 
themselves who is more nearly right. 
They have every right and reason to do 
so; it is their fate which hangs in the 
balance. 


Loss of the “Thresher” and Its Men a 
Great National Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation was shocked and stunned by the 
tragedy which overtook the nuclear sub- 
marine U.S.S: Thresher and the loss of 
129 lives. The pall of grief is especially 
deep in Connecticut which contributed 
27 of the gallant men who went down 
with the Thresher, nearly all of them 
from my district. This is a very grim 
and very tragic toll of human lives. 

As the Nation mourns the loss of these 
men, our hearts go out in sympathy to 
their bereaved families, the wives and 
children, the mothers and fathers, 
the sisters and brothers, who suffer the 
loss of their loved ones in the closest and 
most personal way. For them, the loss is 
most irreplaceable. For all of us it is a 
great national tragedy. 

For all of us throughout the Nation 
this tragedy should serve as a reminder 
of the supreme sacrifice that is still being 
made, even in these days of so-called 
peace, by brave men who serve in this 
country’s Armed Forces. They have 
given their lives in the defense of our 
country, just as those who have done so 
in time of war. Let us pay tribute to 
their memory and let us cherish that 
memory in our hearts and in our minds 
for many years to come. 

The great American poet Edwin Mark- 
ham once eulogized a friend in these 
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And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 


As when a kingly cedar—green with 
boughs— 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 

And leaves a lonesome space agairist the 
sky. 

The men who went down with the 
Threser also went down in whirlwind— 
a whirlwind not of their own making— 
and they left a lonesome space, not 
against the sky, but right here deep in 
our hearts. We shall always bear this 
lonesome, empty spot in our hearts for 
the rest of our lives. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the REC- 
orp three brief editorials commenting on 
this great tragedy from the Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin; the New London 
(Conn.) Day; and the Chicago Sun- 
Times, which contains a beautiful para- 
ble in its concluding paragraph. I am 
also including the list of the heroic men 
abroad the Thresher, their next of kin, 
and their home addresses, as related by 
the U.S. Navy. Perhaps some day soon 
a grateful Nation will memorialize their 
names in an appropriate manner so that 
generations to come will know of their 
brave hearts, courageous deeds, and 
patriotic devotion to their country. This 
is for us a roll of honor. 

The editorials and the roll of honor 
read as follows: 

From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Apr. 
12, 1963] 
Down TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 


A deep pall of gloom settled over eastern 
cut yesterday when it became 
known that the nuclear submarine, Thresher, 
had disappeared several hours before in the 
Atlantic and was presumed lost. Ironically 
the disappearance of the Thresher with its 
crew of 96 enlisted men, 16 officers, and 17 
clyilian observers, came the day before the 
63d anniversary of the founding of the U.S. 
Submarine Base at Groton, on April 11, 1900. 
Although operating out of Portsmouth 
N.H. the Thresher, reportedly the fastest and 
deepest diving submarine in the world, was 
attached to group 2 at the Groton Sub- 
marine Base and was manned by many sub- 
mariners who make their homes tn eastern 
Connecticut, 21 to be exact. While the oil- 
slick that was discovered near the place 
where the Thresher took its dive in the Atlan- 
tic, 220 miles east of Boston, was an indica- 
tion that the submarine had met with dis- 
aster, all hope was not abandoned. Families 
of the men who comprised the crew of the 
ill-fated underseas craft prayed for a miracle 
and were joined by friends and neighbors 
who came to offer hope and courage in the 
period of uncertainty. 
= As the hours passed the hopes became 
dimmer but those who were keeping the vigil 
could not reconcile themselves to the fact 
that loved ones may have passed on, Even 
when Adm. George W. Anderson, Chief of 
Naval Operations, said from the Pentagon 
that he and the Navy had given up hope of 
any chance of survival, the Nation hoped 
on. But it seemed a forlorn hope as bits 
of cork insulation were found floating on the 
ocean surface which indicated that the hull 
of the Thresher had been crushed. 


To these men whose dedication to the sery- 


ice of their country took them into realms _ 


of devotion and courage that is typical 
American goes the tribute of this Nation. 
To the families of those men goes the sym- 
pathy of the Nation. Perhaps no other part 
of America feels so deeply as do the people 
of eastern Connecticut. We knew them; 
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they were our friends and neighbors; they 
had lived among us; their children had at- 
tended our schools and churches. To us they 
were good people, sincere people and devoted 
to the service and to their families. 

We also pray for the miracle that would 
bring them back to us, But whether they 
return or not we honor them, for it is men 
like them who have kept this Nation strong 
both in war and in peace—these men of the 
submarine service. 


[From the New London (Conn.) Day, 
Apr. 11, 1963] 


DISASTER AT SEA 


Nothing short of a miracle can alter the 
story of the probable fate of the nuclear 
submarine Thresher, a fact all too well 
known in this submarine-conscious area. 

Nothing can soften the shock of this Na- 
tion’s probable worst submarine disaster— 
the kind of catastrophe dreaded in the serv- 
ice because a submarine, helpless at such 
great depths, is bound to be crushed by the 
great pressure, The Thresher and her crew, 
plus the civilian advisers and experts aboard 
on her test run after overhaul, may never 
even be exactly located. 

The sense of loss to service associates, for- 
mer shipmates, and those of the extensive 


‘submarine training and supplying agencies 


hereabouts is incalculable. There have been 
other submarine sinkings, none recently. 
But many in this area well recall the des- 
perate hoping existing in three other dis- 
asters off the coast, the S-51, the S-4, and 
the Squalus. In the Squalus sinking it still 
seems almost unbelievable that so many of 
those aboard could be rescued. The agon- 
izing uncertainties of the possibilities of res- 
cue prolonged the suspense. Nothing, of 
course, could have been done in much 
deeper water. 

To the families and friends of the crew- 
members living in this vicinity, little but 
sincere sympathy can be extended—-cer- 
tainly not much remote hope of strange cir- 
cumstances that will improve the chances 
of the men. The Thresher tragedy seems 
likely, in fact, to become one of the mys- 
teries of the service—what went wrong and 
where, exactly, the vessel rests on the ocean 
bed. 


It is a sorrowful day for the silent 
service, 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times, Apr. 12, 
1963 


“TRANSFERRED TO OTHER Durr” 


The submarine service of the U.S. Navy 
is a volunteer service and the men who lve 
in and go down into the sea in submarines 
have always considered themselves to be the 
very best men in the Navy. The right to 
wear the gold and silver dolphin insignia 
that denotes the qualified submarine man is 
hard to come by and deeply cherished. 

The men of the U.S.S. Thresher (SSN 593), 
now presumed lost in the dark depths of 
the Atlantic Ocean, were of a special breed. 
They were submarine men. Highly trained, 
closely knit as a crew, intensely oriented to 
their complicated vessel, they were devoted 
to their special branch of the service, as are 
all submarine men. 

Men volunteer for submarine duty for 
Many reasons. It is a difficult service, a de- 
manding service. The responsibilities are 
very heavy and every man shares them 
equally. The technical knowledge and skills 
required to live and serve aboard submarines 
are great. To serve aboard a submarine is 
to be tested every hour of every day. The 
challenge of meeting that test is a magnet 
that draws from the Navy the best men 
available. 


The loss of the men of the U.S.S. Thresher 
is a grave tragedy. To their families and 
loved ones we can only extend the deepest 
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sympathy and a parable that gained some 
currency among the submarine forces that 
fought in the South Pacific during World 
War II. 

It went like this: 

“No submarine sailor is ever lost. The 
Commanding Officer who governs all our 
movements has only issued him a new set 
of orders and transferred him to new duties. 
Sooner or later his family and his shipmates 
will receive the same orders and they will 
all serve together once more.” 


[Prom the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Apr. 12, 
1963] 
REVISED “THRESHER” ROSTER 


WASHINGTON. —The Navy made public 
Thursday a revised list of those aboard the 
nuclear submarine Thresher, including in 
many cases the identification of parents as 
well as the men's own current addresses: 

1. Lt. Comdr. Philip Harcourt Allen; wife, 
Jane Whitman Allen, 15 Meadow Fox Road, 
North Hampton, N.H.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis Whiting Allen, 17 Wright Street, East- 
hampton, Mass. 

2. Chief Engineman Tilmon Joseph Arsen- 
ault; wife, Mrs. Josephine Mary Arsenault, 
438 Colonial Drive, Portsmouth, NH. 
mother, Mrs. Josephine Gaudette Arsenault, 
49 Carroll Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

3. Lt. (Jg.) Ronald Clare Babcock; wife, 
Martha E. Robertson Babcock, 19 Richards 
Avenue, Portsmouth, N.H.; parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert S. Babcock, 1018 Y Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

4. Engineman 2c. Ronald Eugene Bain; 
parents, Mr, and Mrs. Fred A. Bain, 409 Her- 
bert Street, Mount Vernon, II. 

5. Machinist’s Mate 1c. John Edward Bell; 
wife, Carrie Ann Saunders Bell, Packer Road, 
Route 95, Mystic, Conn.; parents, Mr. and 
Mrs, Ralph E. Bell, Route 3, Toccoa, Ga. 

6. Lt. Robert Donald Biederman; wife, Bet- 
tie Boehringer Biederman, Mary Batchelder 
Road, Hampton, N.H.; mother, Mrs. Dorothy 
Biederman, 29 Manchester Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 

7. Lt. Comdr. John Hilary Billings; wife. 
Dolores W. Billings, 96 Portland Street, South 
Berwick, Maine; mother, Mrs. Edna M. Bil- 
lings, 306 Wellington Road, Mineola, N.Y. 

8. Electrician's Mate 2c. Edgar Solon Bob- 
bitt; parents, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bob- 
bitt, Route 2, Box 57, Midland, Tex. 

9. Electrician’s Mate 30. Gerald Charles 
Boster; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Standon Mar- 
rell Boster, 9850 Colony Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

10. Steward 3c. George Bracey; wife, Letha 
Bracey, 39 Red Oak Road, Groton, Conn.; 
mother, Mrs. Lela Bracey, 317 Clifton, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

11. Engineman 2c. Richard Paul Brann; 
wife, Jo Ann M. Brann, 2 Morrison Street, 
Sommersworth, N.H.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Brann, 4 North Street, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

12. Engineman 2c, Richard James Car- 
koski; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Steve Carkoski, 
504 West 10th Street, Grand Island, Nebr. 

13. Storekeeper 2c. Patrick Wayne Car- 
mody; ter, Vickie Ann Carmody, 6, 
South 15th Street, Jacksonville Beach, Fla, 
Father, Edward Carmody, 676 Wallbridge 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

14. Torpedoman's Mate 2c. Steven George 
Cayey; wife Donna Lee Cayey, 170 Broadway, 
Norwich, Conn.; parents, Mr. and Mrs, J. F. 
Cayey, Route 4, Potsdam, N.Y. 

15. Seaman Edward Christiansen, parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Christen Christiansen, 
3900 Greystone Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 

16. Electrian’s Mate 2c. Larry William 
Claussen; mother, Helen Mae Claussen, 1312 
Lincoln, Topeka, Kans. s 

17. Electronics Technician 3c. Thomas Ed- 
ward Clements, wife, Elaine R. Clements, 740 
First Street, Westfield, NJ.; mother, Mrs. 
Mary C. Ball, 740 First Street, Westfield, N.J. 
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18. Lt. Merrill Francis Collier; wife, Helen 
Harveycutter Collier, Box 118, Route 3, Har- 
vard Road, Gales Ferry, Conn.; mother, Mrs. 
9 Carnes, 125 Fagley Street, Bethel, 

19. Sonarman 2c. Francis Michael Cum- 
Mings; mother, Mrs. Helen Catherine Cum- 
mings, 13 Clovelly Road, Wellesley Hills, 


20. Electronics Technician 2c. Samuel Jo- 
seph Dabruzzi; wife, Carrie Ann Dabruzzi, 61 
Wyman Avenue, Kittery, Maine; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sam (N) Dabruzzi, 425 Monroe 
Street, North Hudson, Wis. 

21. Electronics Technician 3c. Clyde Eleott 
Davison III: father, Clyde Elcott Davison II, 
100514 South McKinley, Hobbs, N. Mex.; 
Mother, Mrs. Fawnette Burnett 312 East 
Green Acres, Hobbs, N. Mex. 

22. Engineman 3c, Donald Clifford Day; 
Wife, Jane Olive Day, 3 Inn Street, Newbury- 
Port, Mass.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herchel 
Day, 8532 South 78 Court, Oak Lawn, Post 
Office, II. 

23. Electrician's Mate ic. Roy Overton 
Denny, Jr.; wife, Carol Lee Denny, 10 Howard 
Street, Kittery, Maine; mother, Ellen Cath- 
erine Denny, 2 Maxon Road, Groton, Conn. 

24. Seaman Peter Joseph DiBella; parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. DiBella, 153 Ranger 
Way, Portsmouth, N.H. 

25. Lt. Comdr. Michael John DiNola; wife, 
Edna G. DiNola, 51 Cable Road, Rye, N.H.; 
Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas A, DiNola, 341 
West 24th Street, New York, N.Y. 

26. Electronics Technician 2c. Don Roy 

; mother, Mrs. Gladys Carol Dundas, 
New Apartments No. 1, Russel, Kans. 

27. Electronics Technician 10. Troy Earl 

Dyer; wife, Ginger L. Dyer, 157 Dogwood Cle., 
m, Conn. 

28. Electronics Tic. Raymond Peter Foti; 

wife, Frances Dora Foti, North Hamp- 

Trailer Park, North Hampton, N.H.; 
Parents Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Foti, 820 
Maple Drive, Webster, N.Y. 

29. Chief Sonarman Ellwood Henry Forni; 
Wife Mildred Marie Forni, 37 Betancourt, 
Mystic, Conn; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 

402 Greenwood Road, Pikesville, Md. 

30. Fire control T2c. Larry Wayne Free- 
man; wife, Patricia Ann Freeman, 80 
Wyman Avenue, Kittery, Maine; par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Carlson 1659 

Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
31. Electrician's Mate 2c. Gregory Joseph 
; wife Frances Rita Fusco, 12 Watts 
Street, Kittery, Maine; parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Libba Anthony Fusco, 412 Maple Street, 
Endicott, N.Y. 

82. Chief Hosp. Corpsman Andrew Joseph 
Gallant, Jr; wife, Rose Edne Gallant, 

ey, Maine, 

83. Steward 10. Napoleon Thomas Gar- 
Sia; wife, Charlotte Lee Garcia, 4242 

Street SE., Washington, D.C.; mother, 
Mrs. Rufina C. Garcia, 856 Maine Street, 
aque Rizal, Philippines. 

84. Yeoman Seaman John Edmond Gar- 
ner: parents, Mr. and Mrs. Chester G. Gar- 
ner, 1313 Carl Avenue, Vallejo, Calif. 

35. Lt. Comdr. Pat Mehaffy Garner; wife, 
Alice Stets Garner, 21 Rhonda Drive, Mystic, 

„ mother, Mrs. Lucille Garner, Mar- 
„Ark. 

86. Engineman 2c. Robert William Gay- 
Ror; wife Anita Edith Gaynor, 35 Proteus 
Avenue, Groton, Conn.; mother Mrs. Dorothy 
Gaynor, Sweetbrier Street, Keyport, 


NJ. 
87. Seaman Apprentice Robert Howard 
Gosnell; ts, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lloyd 


ell, 1706 Patton Road, Raleigh, N.C. 
38. Lt. (jg.) John Gilbert Grafton; par- 
2 Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Grafton, 104 
amesville Road, DeWitt, N.Y. 
39. Chief Sonarman William Edward 
; wife, Dorothy Mae Graham, Cedar 
Drive, North n. Conn.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell M. Graham, 2939 Bank 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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40. Quartermaster lc. Aaron Jackie Gun- 
ter; wife Doris Mae Gunter, 29 Suzanne 
Drive, Portsmouth, N.H.; parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Aaron Simpton Gunter, 4240 Marquette 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

41. Electronics Technician 2c. Richard 
Charles Hall; parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Willard Hall, 2702 South Cleveland Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

42. Lt. Comdr. John Wesley Harvey; wife, 
Irene Joyce Harvey, 127 Glenwood Avenue, 
New London, Conn.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning James Harvey, Sr., 680 Rennard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

43. Electrician's Mate Norman Theodore 
Hayes; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Mar- 
vin Hayes, 5616 North Loma Avenue, Temple 
City, Calif. 

44. Machinist's Mate 1c. Laird Glenn Heis- 
er; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert George Heis- 
er, Box 183, Topon, Pa. 

45. Machinist’s Mate 20. Marvin Theodore 
Helsius; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Bern- 
hardt Helsius, Box 111, Trout Creek, Mich. 

46. Lt. (Jg.) James John Henry, Jr.; par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. James John Henry, Sr. 
4591 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

47. Chief Electrician's Mate Leonard Ho- 
gentogler Hewitt; wife, Bodil Naomi Hewitt, 
55 Moore Street, Kittery, Maine; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Downs E. Hewitt, 5330 41st Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 


48. Torpedoman’s Mate 2c. Joseph Harts- 
horne Hoague; wife, Judith A. Hoague, 58 
Exeter Road, Hampton, N.H.; stepmother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Hoague, 98 Norfolk Avenue, 
Swampscott, Mass, 

49. Electrician's Mate 2c. James Porter 
Hodge; father, John Walter Hodge, 1225 
Wharton Avenue, Tarrant City, Ala. 

50. Engineman 2c. John Francis Hudson; 
wife, Ronna Lee Hudson, 69 Larch Road, Gro- 
ton, Conn.; mother, Mrs. Mary Hudson, 118 
Woodside Drive, Newark, N.Y, 

51. Fireman John Penfield Inglis; parents, 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert P. Inglis, North 9904 
Ivanhoe Road, Spokane, Wash. 

52. Fire Control Technician 1c. Brawner 
Garth Johnson; wife, Mary Elizabeth John- 
son, 25 Orion Street, Groton, Conn.; mother, 
Mrs. Edna A. Johnson, 513 Lombardy Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

53. Chief Engineman Edward Albert John- 
son; brother, Robert Thomas Johnson, North 
Jay, Maine. 

54, Radioman Seaman Apprentice Richard 
Lee Johnson; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
C. Johnson, Box 342, Hendricks, Minn. 

55. Chief Torpedoman's Mate Robert Eu- 
gene Johnson; wife, Rizalina V. Johnson, Mo- 
bile Manor Lot 49, Cutts Road, Kittery, 
Maine; mother, Mrs. Marie N. Johnson, 1534 
15th Street, Wyandotte, Mich. 

56. Electronics Tic. Thomas Benjamin 
Johnson; parents, Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Johnson, Fairview Drive, Montoursyille, Pa. 

57. EM2c. Richard William Jones; parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Perly Jones, Wilton 
Road, Milford, N.H. 

58. Sonarman 2c. Edmund Joseph Kaluza, 
Jr.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Kaluza, 
15 Dorrance Street, Williamset, Mass. 

59. Electronics T2c. Thomas Charles Kantz; 
mother, Mrs. Anna Lucile Kantz, 1817 Avon- 
dale Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

60. Interlor Communications Electrician 
2c. Ronald Dean Keiler; father, William 
Keller, 119 North Broadway, Green Bay, Wis.; 
mother, Mrs. Josephine Mary Wergin, 807 
Colonial Avenue, Green Bay, Wis. 

61. MM 3c. Robert Dennis Kearney; par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Joseph Kearney, 
46 Indian Spring Trail, Denville, N.J. 

62. MM 2c. George John Keisecker; wife 
Lily M. Kiesecker, 9 Sanborn Street, Exeter, 
N.H.; mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Kiesecker, 382 
Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

63. Engineman 1c. Billy Max Klier; wife, 
Mary C. Klier, 49 Proteus Avenue, Groton, 
Conn.; mother, Mrs. Sadie Klier, 114 West 5th 
Street Santa Ana, Calif. 
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64. Lt. Comdr. Robert Lee Krag; wife, Olga 
Krag, 513 Ocean Avenue, New London, Conn.; 
mother, Mrs. Inga Margaret Krag, 321 8th 
Street NW., Minot, N. Dak. 

65. Commissaryman 3c. George Ronald 
Kroner; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Kro- 
ner, 4908 Franklin Boulevard, Cleveland, 
Ohio; legal guardian, Francis Lindsey, 1933 
Duss Avenue, Ambridge, Pa. 

66. Q.M. 1c. Norman Gilbert Lanouette; 
wife, Florence Barbara Lanouette, 2050 Mont- 
gomery Street, Rahway, N.J.; parents, Mr. 
see Mrs, Henry J. Lanouette (same address as 

e). 

67. Yeoman ic. Wayne Wilfred Lavoie; wife, 
Gerine E. Lavoie, 27 Oak Street, Gonic, N.H.; 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Lavoie, 7 Bard- 
ing Avenue, Gonic, N.H. 

68. Lt. Comdr. John Sheldon Lyman, Jr.; 
wife, Joan Boerner Lyman, 8 Cook Street, 
Kittery, Maine; parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
8. Lyman, 620 SE. Bianca Drive, Palm Bay, 
Fla. 

69. Engineman 2c. Templeman Norwood 
Mabry, Jr.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Temple- 
man Norwood Mabry Sr., 2432 Barcelona 
Road, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

70. Lt. (Jg.) Frank Ohmalinski; father, 
Frank Malinski, Jr., Romada, Tucson, Ariz.; 
mother, Mrs. Margareta Bodnar, 321 Medlock 
Drive, Phoenix, Ariz. 

71. Interior Communications Electrician 
2c. Richard Herman Mann, Jr.; wife, Kather- 
ine Ann Mann, Box 57, lot 45, Lafayette 
Road, North Hampton, N.H.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard H. Mann, Sr., route 1, 
Brookfield, Center, Conn. 

72. Quartermaster ic. Julius Francis 
Marullo, 106 Buckeye Road, Groton, Conn.; 
Jr; wife, Deborah Woodman Marullo, 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Francis Marullo, 
1327 Market Street, Galveston, Tex. 

73. Electrician's Mate 20. Douglas Ray Mc- 
Clelland; wife, Margaret A. McClelland, 350 
Broad Street, Portsmouth, N.H.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles F. McClelland, 2033 South 
Dellrose, Wichita, Kans, 8 

74. Machinists Mate 10. Donald James 
McCord; wife, Amy C. McCord, Pine Crest 
Park, Exeter, N.H.; mother, Edna Leona Grift- 
fith, Marocco, Ind. 

75, Torpedoman 3c. Karl Paul McDonough; 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. McDonough, 
rural route 1, Box 303A, Titusville, NH. 

76. Machinist's Mate 1c. Sidney Lynn Mid- 
dleton; wife, Barbara A. Middleton, 32 Pro- 
teus Avenue, Groton, Conn.; father, Marion 
Forrester Middleton, route 6, Mempa, Idaho. 

77. Commissaryman 2c. Ronald Arthur 
Muise; mother, Dorothy Runnals Tierney, 
1631 Rodney Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

. 78. Electronics Technician 2c. James Alton 
Musselwhite; wife, Barbara L. Musselwhite, 
5 Commercial Street, Kittery, Maine; father, 
Herman H. Musselwhite, 515 Knowlwood, 
Winston-Salem, N.C.; mother, Mrs. Margaret 
Smith, 215 Oakland Drive, Fayetteville, N.C. 

79. Co: 10. Donald 
Nault; wife, Alva Gladis Nault, 61 Orion Ave- 
nue, Groton, Conn.; mother, Mrs. Sarah O. 
Nault, 52 Market Street, Portsmouth, N.H. 

80. Chief Radioman Walter Jack Noonis; 
wife, Pauline Jane Noonis, 34 Columbia 
Street, Portsmouth, N.H.; parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Jakiunas, 6163 Hessan Road, 
Anchorville, Mich. 

81. Electronics Technician 1c, John Daniel 
Norris; wife, Cecelia Arlene Norris, 245 Char- 
ter Oak Drive, Groton, Conn.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil D. Norris, Box 34, Pahokee, 
Fla. 

82. Electriclan's Mate 2c. Chesley Charles 
Oetting; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Karl Godfried 
Oetting, 512 Byron Street, Mankato, Minn. 

83. Lt. (Jg.) Guy Carrington Parsons, Jr.; 
wife, Marjorie Parsons, 90 Greenridge Ave- 
nue, White Plains, N. T.; parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Carrington Parsons, Sr., 1099 North 
Street, White Plains, N.Y. 

84. Chief Electrician's Mate Roscoe Cleve- 
land Pennington; wife, Doris V, Pennington, 
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37 Orion Avenue, Groton, Conn.; son, Gregory 
Charles Pennington, 199 North 46th Street, 
San Diego, Calif.; sister, Willle Moore, 1501 
Illinois Street, Fort Worth, Tex. 

85. Chief Electrician's Mate James Glen 
Peters; wife, Dorothy Louise Peters, 15 Irwin 
Street, Kittery, Maine; father, William een 
Peters, 341 Erickson Avenue, Essington, 

mother, Mrs. Romayne Estella Adelman, 1125 
West Sixth Street, Wilmington, Del. 

86. Sonarman 2c. James Frank Phillipp!; 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Mack Phillippi, 
11761 North Third Street, Yucaipa, Calif. 

87. Engineman 2c. Dan Andrew Philput; 
wife, Gale Anne Philput, 658%, Central 
Avenue, Dover, N.H.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer J. Philput, 625 South Decatur, Denver, 
Colo. 

88. Machinist's Mate 2c. Richard Podwell; 
wife, Leslie Dinah Podwell, Pinecrest Trailer 
Park, Amhurst Road, Exeter, N.H.; parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Podwell, 807 Trenton 
Street, Toronto, Ohio. 

89. Machinist’s Mate 1c. John Sage Regan; 
wife, Della Mae Regan, 402 Burningtree Drive, 
Groton, Conn.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Henry Regan, 93 Soen Street, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 


90. Radioman 2c. James Patrick Ritchie; 
wife, Frances Jean Ritchie, 31 George Street, 
Burlington, Vt.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Frank Ritchie, 46 Lafountain Street, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

91. Quartermaster 2c. Glenn Alva Roun- 
tree; wife, Francis Rose Rountree, 95 Me- 
chanic Street, Portsmouth, N.H.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney C. Rountree, 3648 Saint 
Nicholas Circle, Jacksonville, Fla. : 

92. Seaman Pervis Robison; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pervis Robison, 8 Passaic Avenue, 
Butley, NJ. 

93. Electronics Technician 2c. Anthony 
Alexander Rushetski; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Rushetski; 807 Saint John Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

94. Electrician's Mate ic. James Michael 
Schiewe; wife, Joan Marie Schiewe, 41 John 
Avenue, Bristol, Conn.; mother, Pearl Haisler, 
6732 Avenue E, Houston, Tex.; stepfather, 
Wesley Anthony Schiewe, address unknown. 

95. Chief Electrician’s Mate Benjamin 
Nathan Shafer; wife, Joyce Constance Shafer, 
Route 5, Box 871, Gales Ferry, Conn.; par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Nell Davis Shafer, Drive 
In Trailer Park, Poquonnock Road, Groton, 
Conn. 

96. Chief Electrician's Mate John Shafer; 
children, John D., Jr., 9; Jefferson D., 7; 
Joseph A., 5; James A., 3; 20 Knoxville Court, 
Poquonnock Bridge, Conn.; parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Neil Davis Shafer, Drive In Trailer Park, 
Poquonnock Road, Groton, Conn. 

97. Machinists Mate ic Joseph Thomas 
Shimko; wife, Helen Christine Shimko, Post 
Office Box 34, New Market, Ala; father, Jo- 
seph Shimko, Route 2, Box 20, Exeland, Wis., 
mothers, Leona Frances Brown, Route 3, 
Ladysmith, Wis. 


98. Electronics Technician Seaman Bur- 
nett Michael Shotwell; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burnett Earl Shotwell, 25 Cooper Boulevard, 
Red Bank, NJ. 

99. Fire Control Technician 2c Alan Den- 
nison Sinnett; wife, Mary Sinnett, 437 Burn- 
ing Tree Drive, Groton, Conn.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. George L. Sinnett, 19 Mandalay 
Road, Weymouth, Mass, 

100. Lt. John Smarz, Jr.; wife, Joyce Alice 
Smarz, 4221% Richards Avenue, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Smarz. 
Sr., 466 Howe Avenue, Shelton, Conn. 


and Mrs. William H. Smith, 1375 NW. 113th 
Terrace, Miami, Fla. 
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102. Machinist Mate le James Leonard 
Snider; wife, Phyllis A. Snider, Uncasville, 
Conn.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clint Howard 
Snider, Route 1, Box 53A, Belen, N. Mex. 

103. Electricians Mate 1c Ronald Hal Sol- 
omon; wife, Fay Laverne Solomon, West Side 
Manor Trailer Park, Exeter, N.H.; parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hal B. Solomon, 1811 West 
Olive, Springfield, Mo. 

104. Sonarman Robert Edwin Steinel; wife, 
Doris Ella Steinel, 46 Railroad Avenue, Salis- 
bury Beach, Mass.; mother, Grace Ethel 
Steinel, 3839 West ‘Avenue, Los Angeles 41, 
Calif.; father, Andrew M. Steinel, address un- 
known. 

105. Interior Communications Electrician 
lc Rogert Edwin Van Pelt; wife, Lucile S. 
Van Pelt, Fritz’ Trailer Park, Box 999D, Kit- 
tery, Maine; parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Pelt, 
2718 South Adams Street, Denver, Colo. 

106. Radioman lc Joseph Alfred Walski; 
wife, Carole Dee Walski, 55 Leavitt Road, 
Hampton, N. H.; father, Joseph P. Walski, East 
Hampton, Mass.; mother, Mrs. Helen E. 
Krawcynski, 22 Elmdale Street, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

107. Radioman Seaman David Allan Wasel; 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Robert Wasel, 
2041 Corbin Avenue, New Britain, Conn. 

108, Fire Control Technician 10 Charles 
Louis Wiggins; wife, Patricia Ann Wiggins, 
Pinecrest Trailer Park, Exeter, N.H.; parents, 
Mr. and Mrs, Everett Benjamin Wiggins, 
2204 East Mission Street, Spokane, Wash. 

109. Lt. (Jg.) John Joseph Wiley; wife, Pa- 
tricia Ann Wiley, 135 Whiple Road, Kittery, 
Maine; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chester 
Wiley, 1121 16th Street, Altoona, Pa. 

110. Chief Machinists Mate Donald Edward 
Wise; wife, Virginia Rose Wise, 10 Pine Court, 
Arlington, Mass.;. parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dexter L. Wise, 103 North Main Street, North 
Reading, Mass. 

111. Quartermaster Seaman Ronald Eugene 
Wolfe; wife, Patricia Louise Wolfe, 17 Tracy 
Avenue, Jewitt City, Conn., father, Charles 
Albert Wolfe, Blythe, Calif.; mother Mrs. Vir- 
ginla Wolfe, Phoenix, Ariz. 

112. Electricians Mate 2c Jay Henry Zwel- 
fel; parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Frederick 
Zweifel, 3141 State Road, LaCrosse, Wis. 

The following personnel are shipyard of- 
ficers and civilians not im the regular crew 
of the Thresher: 

Robert D. Prescott, Sanford, Maine. 

Robert E. Charron (Ruth N. Charron), 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Paul A. Guerette (Annette Guerette), 
Portsmouth, N.H. 

Richard K. Fisher (Margaret Fisher), Dur- 
ham, N.H. 

Laurence E. Whitten (Elizabeth Whitten), 
Northwood, N.H. 

Daniel W. Beall (Joan Beall), Somersworth, 
NH. 

Richard R. Des Jardins (Elizabeth Des 
Jardins), Kittery, Maine. 

K. R. Corcoran (Priscilla Corcoran), 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Maurice F. Jaquay (Mrs. Maurice Jaquay), 
Middletown, RI. 

D. Heuster (Marion Heuster), West Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 

D. Stadmuller (Ethel Stadmuller), 8 
Peachtree Lane, Roslyn, N-Y. 8 

Kenneth J. Critchley (Dorothy Critchley), 
Biddeford, Maine. 

Fe Sy C; Currier (Barbara Currier), Exeter, 

H. 

Fred P. Abrams (Shirley Abrams), Kittery, 
Maine. 

Franklin J. Palmer (Mary L. Palmer), Dur- 
ham, NH. 

George J. Dineen Gabrielle Dineen), 
Biddeford, Maine, 

Henry Moreau (Rhoda Moreau), Ports- 
mouth, NH. 
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Some Navigational Lights for Troubled 
International Waters—Address by Hon. 
James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been much impressed with a re- 
cent address which was delivered by 
the Honorable James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General of the United States 
and now chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., entitled “Some 
Navigational Lights for Troubled Inter- 
national Waters.” The address was de- 
livered on March 15, 1963, before the 
Executives’ Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Farley has expressed some very 
sensible thoughts on what should be 
US. policy with regard to the threat 
posed to the free world by the forces of 
international communism. I think he 
most elequently gives expression to his 
thoughts on the Cuban problem and has 
demonstrated once again that he is & 
man of sound judgment and 
devotion to his country, and the princi- 
ples of freedom. 


I commend this address to Senators 
and ask unanimous consenf that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Some NAVIGATIONAL LIGHTS FOR TROUBLED 
INTERNATIONAL WATERS 
(By James A. Farley) 

When Lindbergh first flew the Atlantic 
Ocean to Paris, the wife of a major business 
executive rushed to tell her husband the 
news. “Thank of It,” she said, Lindbergh 
has just flown the Atlantic—alone.“ 

“It would have been even more remark- 
able," said her husband thoughtfully, “if 
he had done so with a committee.” 

My point is that the American Ship of 
State is in an international storm of in- 
creasing ferocity; and to ride the mounting 
hurricane we need, like Lindbergh, not the 

of committees, but the courage and 
resolution within our own hearts, 

This is overlooked by many Americans but 
it most certainly is a matter of prime In- 
terest to the Kremlin. Night and day its 
propaganda is directed toward the 
will of the American people to resist. And. 
very unfortunately, there are well-meaning 
Americans who unwittingly assist them. 
They argue that this Is a time of greatest 
danger—and therefore greatest care must be 
taken. This is certainly true but there is 
a vast difference between taking care—and 
taking to the woods—in the face of an 
armed enemy. No one wants a fight but if 
there is going to be one the surest way to 
lose it is to start running away from it. It 
is my belief—that the first line of defense— 
is to arm every American heart—with the 
truth. The cold, hard truth is that there is 
grave danger of a devastating world war. 
The risk is great—but it will not become 
less by denying that it exists. On the con- 
trary, it will become greater. 
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But even as those of faint heart note that 
this is a dangerous century—I wonder if 
they would, sometimes, be kind enough to 
Mention a century which wasn’t. Do you 
think there was much safety in Philadelphia 
On July 4, 1776—when John Hancock 
Sctrawled his name to the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Do you think they rang the 
Liberty Bell as an alarm signal for Americans 
to fiee for their lives—or as a call to arms— 
to stand up and fight for their country? 
This has been a century of marvelous in- 
ventlons—but no man yet has found a sub- 
Stitute for a truth by which millions of 

cans have lived—and hundreds of 
thousands have died. That fundamental 
truth is the rock upon which this Republic 
Was founded—and by which it continues to 
live. That basic conviction is that we are 
determined to lift up our heads as free 
People—though the price of that freedom— 
is the risk of our necks. It seems to me 
that any American’s answer to the villainous 
propaganda is just this simple; you 
Commissars may have a weapon which will 
blow me to Kingdom Come; but the weapon 
not yet been inyented which can put 
& yoke on my neck. There is nothing start- 
y original about this American sentence, 
I assume Patrick Henry meant it when he 
Said, “give me liberty or give me death.“ I 
Certainly mean it now, and I have tried to 
bring up my children and grandchildren to 
Tepeat it after me. It’s just that plain and 
simple—and the truth of it is marked by a 
half million gravestones from Bunker Hill 
to Tarawa. In blunt terms, to stand as an 
American you must be prepared to fall as 
One. 

So many of the traits of our national 
character have been subjected to scurrilous 
Red attack, that it alarms me, on occasion, 
that such attacks seem to have raised doubts 
in the minds of a small section of American 
youth, 

It seems to me that these attacks can 
best be met—not by a rebuttal of palable 
lies—but by a more intensive study of the 
American Heritage in our schools. 

Thus, it is charged that we are a soft 
People, afraid of hardships. But the 
Pioneers who settled our land have provided 
& complete answer. Only a short century 
and a half ago, nearly every American set- 
tler started out with a wagon, a plow, an 
axe, and a good woman as his wife—to cut 
& home for them both out of the wilderness. 

y. these people were not seeking 
Security; they were leaving it—to accept the 
Challenge of a continent. Certainly they 
Were not seeking ease. They expected to 
Work because they did not intend to starve; 
and they knew that even their children 
Would be born in a wilderness cabin. Noth- 
ing but belief in themselves—and in God— 

have carried them through. It seems 

to ay that our youth might well be taught 
while these are present all is pos- 
Sible—and that if an enemy ever deprives 
of this belief all is lost. I further 
believe that strength is a continuing asset 
Of the American people. Captain Hull dem- 
°nstrated it from the decks of the Constitu- 
tion; Farragut, from the decks of the Hart- 
fora: Dewey at Manila Bay; Halsey with 
Task Force 58—and Lieutenant Kennedy 
from the PT-109. King George III did not 
believe that Americans would fight; the 
thought we were a cowardly and un- 
Military people; Hitler thought Americans 
Would never wake up—and it is a great pity 
that Mr. Khrushchey doesn't read more 
history, 

I think our schools should teach that for 
nearly two centuries Americans have made 
their way by trusting in each other—and in 
God. That is what counts, in the end, as 
in the beginning—and it can't be calculated 
on an electric computer. 

No more than our famed Navy and mer- 
Chant marine could have been built and 
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manned—if every man was fér himself—can 
our ship of state be maintained—if each 
citizen thinks only of his own immediate 
problem. Our children should be taught 
that it is not in our tradition for an Ameri- 
can to leave his post because it is danger- 
ous. We are not that kind of people. We 
do not scuttle; we do not abandon ship. In 
times of danger we go to our battle stations 
and await the orders of our Commander in 
Chief. This discipline of a democracy has 
carried us through two centuries of turbu- 
lent history—and it will carry us through 
the storms which are immediately ahead. 

It is my considered opinion that this 
basic truth has not been brought home to 
the American people. All the committee 
reports in the world will not wash away the 
lines on the map; and the lines on the map, 
as certainly as the calendar on the wall, 
indicate that this country is under attack. 
I had no higher formal education—but I 
have had extensive dealings with American 
statesmen for nearly half a century—enough 
to defy dny professor who tries to peddle 
the nonsense that the Communist occupa- 
tion and arming of Cuba is not a threat to 
the security of the United States—and 
therefore to the whole free world. In my 
opinion, that menace must be removed. 
To remove it, world war three may have to 
be risked and, for myself, I am prepared to 
take that risk. But the decision is not 
mine. That decision rests with the lone- 
liest man in the world—the President of the 
United States. He bears burdens heavier 
than Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Roosevelt. Where they had to risk armies 
and navies, this man may have to risk a 
whole civilization. It does not lessen his 
burden for people to insist that the risk 
need not be taken at all; it increases it. 

Let me speak in unvarnished terms. The 
ramparts we watch are now—of necessity— 
worldwide. And, every time an American 
falls in maintaining them the President is 
boldly and brutally asked—is this death 
necessary? 


Do they think the President doesn't feel 
the anguish of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Roosevelt? Do they suppose that 
the President, who knows the agony of the 
battlefield, has forgotten his own wounds? 
Do they think that a man who has offered 
his own life for his country does not know 
the sacrifice it involves? 

I say this not of John F. Kennedy because 
he is a member of the Democratic Party; I 
say it because he is President of the United 
States—and I urge him to act firmly on a 
free Cuba—as I publicly urged President 
Eisenhower to stand firm on Berlin. 

That, it appears to me, is the duty of every 
American so minded. I believe it fortifies 
an American President to know that the 
American people stand behind him what- 
ever the risk involved in the defense of our 
country and of the free world. 

The decisions of a President are agonizing 
enough without adding to them the task of 
being messenger of bad news for the Ameri- 
can people. I suggest the reverse; we know 
the news is bad, but let us bring to the 
President—any President—the good news 
that we back him and this Republic as 
Americans always have; with our fortunes, 
our lives, and our sacred honor, 

I believe our greatest trial is immediately 
ahead. I also believe that no man—and no 
nation—can stand trial—without a clear 
heart. Our clear record proves our clear 
conscience. Let us consider it carefully. 
The Reds accuse us of trying to conquer 
the world. But—when their armies were 
reeling under Hitler’s blows, we sent them 
the weapons to repel the Nazi armies. 
Stalin himself publicly thanked the Ameri- 
can people—stating that without their treas- 
ure and their sacrifice, the Red army could 
not have been viotorious in the East. Were 
we imperialist then when we rescued Russia 
from the Nazi terror? 
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When the war ended, we grounded our 
Air Force, mothballed our fleet and brought 
our armies home. Are these the acts of a 
nation which seeks to dominate the world? 

When we had atomic weapons, and they 
had none, we offered to internationalize the 
process, subject only to international in- 
spection. With the greatest weapon superi- 
ority in world history—we offered world dis- 
armament—and they refused the offer. 
Was the offer of America the act of a nation 
which sought to enslave all others? 

And did our Nation seek to exploit the 
war-weary world? No; we did not. For the 
first time in history, a victorious nation— 
the most powerful in the world—taxed itself 
more than $60 billion—to go to the aid of 
the fallen and defeated countries. And did 
the Communists join—in the name of 
humanity—to assist the starving and home- 
less hundreds of millions? No: they did 
not. As our tractors arrived, and our Army 
departed, they sent in their tanks. They 
derided the Marshall plan—even as they re- 
moved the American labels and pasted on 
their own. All this we might have ignored. 
The fact that they declined our offer to 
disarm, that they ignored our pledge of good 
faith by disarming ourselves, and eyen that 
they refused to allow our products to help 
their own people would not, of itself, have 
produced this world crisis. 

But, like a python attacking, they pro- 
gressively threw the Communist coils around 
helpless free peoples. They substituted for 
the totalitarian state of Hitler the terrorist 
state of Stalin. The great peoples of Cen- 
tral Europe—the Poles, the Czecks, the Hun- 
garians and seven others—all of them found 
that victory had brought them nothing more 
than one brand of brabed wire for another 
and the firing squad or the gas chamber. 
Like the Nazis, men in opposition were met 
with murder, and eyen the kidnapping of 
their children. 

They, not us, were bent on world dom- 
ination. They, not us, were the encirclers. 
Invariably the pattern was the same. First, 
Communist fifth columns brought internal 
disorder to a country. Then the Red army 
massed on its borders. Then the internal 
Communists offered a coalition government. 
Once in a coalition government they seized 
the communications and police depart- 
ment and the Red armies massed on the 
border stood ready to march as they squeezed 
the Aife of liberty from the victim state. 
To do this, they had to violate over 70 
treaties. Their success has been spectacu- 
lar. Over a Dillion people and 15 free 
nations have fallen victims to this technique 
without loss of a single Russian division. 

Now, common sense tells you that they are 
not going to abandon a technique which 
has proved so successful. Today, they dom- 
inate China; they threaten India, and with 
unbelievable cruelty they have put much of 
the whole population of Tibet to death. 
They expanded west until stopped by NATO. 
They marched into Korea, and then down 
into southeast Asia. They have exploded a 
dozen Communist wars in the Mideast and 
Africa. And now they have advanced to 
Cuba. Do you need a committee to tell 
you what they intend? 

Would you take their word that their 
hearts are filled with the desire for peaceful 
coexistence? - 

Again let us look at the record. For a 


Before the world, the United States proved 
that the Kremlin lied when it stated there 
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into Cuba, can anyone believe them when 
they say they have taken them out? Or— 
after they have demonstrated that they can 
put atomic weapons into Cuba secretly— 
would you take their word that they will 
not put them back? 8 

The peril, of course, is not only to us. 
The Communist python is already throwing 
its coils southward into Latin America. 
Communist attempts have been made to 
assassinate President Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela; Communist saboteurs have blown up 
a sixth of that nation’s oil supply. Arms 
and trained operators—from student agl- 
tators to professional terror squads—are 

into South America. 

Unlike some of our statesmen, I do not 
think the danger is subsiding. I am sure 
it is mounting—mounting to a challenge 
which must be met decisively. 

I expect to be called an alarmist and even 
a warmonger. My answer is to point to 
the map. 

The map proves that we are not moving 
toward war with the Communists; they are 
moving war toward us. Each time that we 
seek to disengage with them they confront 
us nearer home. Today they are on our 
front doorstep. 

One of the world's most powerful trans- 
mitters has been installed in Havana—to 
bombard the will of the American people 
with Communist propaganda—a propaganda 
designed to incite racial and class warfare. 

In a sense, I am sorry that I must speak 
on this grave note. But in truth, I have 
no apology to make. I believe the American 
people must face the danger and the risk 
involved. How, when, and where the will 
of the American people must exert itself 
is the sole decision of the American Presi- 
dent. But I think it the duty of every Amer- 
ican to share the burden of the President— 
to convey to him that however, wherever, or 
whenever he seeks to assert the will of the 
American people that the American people 
stand behind him in the awful risk, confi- 
dent that as the great American Presidents 
who preceded him, he will exert that will, 
only because he can do naught else, and 
again prayerful that it is also the will of 
God—in whom we trust. 

In the meantime, as our ship of state 
plows through the international hurricane, 
there are two great and unwavering beacons 
upon which we can rely: the light of liberty 
handed down to us by the Founding Fathers 
and the light of clear conscience in our heart. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress two impor- 
tant articles which I think shed valuable 
light.on some of our current fiscal de- 
bates. 

The first article, by Prof. Seymour E. 
Harris, entitled “The Gap Between 
Economist and Politician,” appeared in 
the New York Times magazine of April 
14, 1963. 

The second article appears in the 
Washington Post of today’s date. It was 
written by Harold B. Dorsey under the 
title, “Critics Miss Point on Federal Fi- 
nance.” 


I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two excellent articles printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times magazine, 

Apr. 14, 1963] 
THE GaP BETWEEN ECONOMIST AND 
POLITICIAN 
(By Seymour E. Harris) 

One of the main difficulties in dealing with 
the economic problems of the United States 
is the gap in understanding between profes- 
sional economists and professional poli- 
ticlans. It is my contention that the gap 
is widening because, on the one hand, econ- 
omists tend to give too much weight to 
purely economic reasoning in matters of pol- 
icy and, on the other hand, politicians tend 
to be too slow in recognizing the importance 
of new ideas in the field of economics. It is 
important that this gap be closed. As we 
shall see, the 1963 tax p reflect an 
unusual accommodation of economic views 
to political necessities. 

There is nothing new, of course, about 
the timelag between the formulation of an 
economic idea and its acceptance as public 
policy. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations,” 
for example, with its plea for free trade, ap- 
peared in 1776. England's Prime Minister 
Pitt, because he had read the book, arranged 
a trade treaty with France in 1786. But it 
was not until 70 years after 1776 that Eng- 
land finally achieved anything like free trade, 
and even then it first required the heroic 
efforts of two of the most persuasive men of 
modern times: Richard Cobden, the articu- 
late reasoner, and John Bright, the master 
of oratory. 

In our own century, more than 30 years 
have passed since Lord Keynes began to 
preach the simple theme that it is govern- 
ment's responsibility to adapt its contribu- 
tion to spending to the fluctuations and 
trends of the private economy. Thanks 
largely to Keynes’ skill as a persuader, this 
simple maxim and related ideas have been 
built into an economic system that has 
achieved much. Yet the doctrine is still far 
from being accepted in practice by many 
politicians. 

The extent of the gap in understanding 
between economists and politicians can be 
shown by four case studies from the Kennedy 
administration. They cover fiscal policy, 
the dollar problem, the trade expansion pro- 
gram, and agricultural policy, 

First, fiscal policy. Last summer I pre- 
sided over a meeting of 25 top economists 
who were unanimous in thelr view that the 
economy needed a lift—and soon. To them, 
an immediate tax cut was the only 
therapy. Yet the President at that time 
decided against it. 

Why? The refusal to press for a tax cut 
was not due, as Senator Javrrs suggested, to 
“agonized indecisiveness.” The main reason 
‘was that the President, after a careful poll- 
ing of its leaders, became convinced that he 
could not count at that time on the co- 
operation of Congress, which had already 
taken 18 months to consider a relatively mod- 
est tax bill. There was also considerable 
doubt that Congress would accept the prin- 
ciple of the economists’ medicine: a $10 bil- 
lion tax cut might spurt a rise of $30 billion 
in the gross national product and produce 
$5 billion in additional tax receipts, but the 
total deficit for the fiscal year of 1963 could 
still reach $12 billion (inclusive of the likely 
pre-tax-cut deficit). Congress seems to have 
felt that a deficit of these proportions would 
be a political ability, and the President 
perhaps shared that view. At any rate, he 
was not disposed to accept a gratuitous re- 
buff from Congress, A President will fight 
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for a program only when there is a reason- 
able chance of victory. 

By late 1962 and early 1963, the situation 
had changed. The view that the country 
needed a tax cut as a means of improving 
incentives to invest and of stimulating con- 
sumption and demand generally had gained 
considerable momentum. A substantial re- 
duction of taxes and a resultant increase of 
gross national product of two to four times 
the tax cut and many times as large as the 
increase in the deficit associated with the 
tax cut—on those a consensus had emerged. 
The President, labor, business, and econo- 
mists were in agreement. Economic wis- 
dom had miraculously become politically 
palatable. 

But no one believes that we are to get an 
ideal tax measure which in a year or two 
will bring us full employment. My guess is 
that if we had asked the top 60 econo- 
mists—say, the Officials of the American 
Economics Association in the last 10 years— 
their advice on tax policy, their average rec- 
ommendation would have been a $10 to $12 
billion tax cut concentrated in 1963, and tax 
reform later, not concurrently. 

But this is not what the President recom- 
mended. Weare likely to get a small net tax 
cut in 1963 and reform concurrently (as the 
price for the indispensable cooperation of 
Chairman Witsvur D. Mrs of the House 
Ways and Means Committee). 

Has the President. then erred, as many 
of his liberal supporters now contend? Not 
at all. He has to fight for the possible. 
Those who criticize the President for the 
inadequacy of his fiscal program are in 
fact asking for certain rejection of his pro- 
gram. They seem to forget that by going 
as far as he has in exploiting modern eco- 
nomics the President is taking large political 
risks. No other President has dared to-go 
nearly so far. The country is not ready 
for a $15 to $20 billion deficit and the Con- 
gress even less so; hence the President's 
request for a moderate tax cut stretched 
out over several years. Indeed the President 
should lead the Congress. But he seems to 
be out in front of the Congress and the public 
as far as he can be and yet be effective. 

the ball carrier by 50 yards is not 
very effective blocking. 

A similar conflict between economic theory 
and political expediency exists over the 
second issue: the dollar problem. Ask 20 
or 30 of the top economists in the country 
what to do about it and many will probably 
say: Devalue the dollar vis-a-vis foreign 
currencies, raise the price of gold or pro- 
vide flexible exchanges. 

Here again, they are concentrating largely 
on the purely economic issues. When a 
country is having difficulties In paying its 
bills abroad, the economist tends to seek 
the simplest way out, and devaluation im- 
proves the competitive position in the 
quickest, surest way. Dollars become cheap- 
er in other currencies while retaining, at 
least for a time, their original purchasing 
power at home. Hence, it becomes cheaper 
for other nations to buy goods in the United 
States (which means more exports) and 
more expensive for Americans to buy abroad 
(which means fewer imports), Yet neither 
in New York nor in Washington is there any 
serious talk of devaluation or a rise in 
the price of gold: I may add that I am not 
at all convinced by the economic case for 
devaluation. 

The President has expressed his opposi- 
tion to devaluation several times. Wash- 
ington prefers to improve our competitive 
position by containing wage and price in- 
flation; by raising productivity; by stimu- 
lating the marketing of goods and services; 
by encouraging foreign tourists; by trans- 
ferring some of the burden of military ex- 
penditure and foreign ald to its allies; by 
discouraging excessive exports of capital; 
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and by increased procurement at home for 
economic and military aid abroad. 

This approach carries favor in Washington 
although it is the hard way out. It imposes 
discipline on the managers and operators 
Of the American economy, keeping money 
Supplies and debts down; it protects 
Amerca’s prestige abroad, which might be 
hurt by devaluation, and it assures the 
U.S, position as a reserve center. 

Thus, for mostly noneconomic reasons, the 
Government (and practical men of finance) 
are again at odds with the economists. De- 
Valuation or a rise in the price of gold will 
receive consideration only if the formidable 
arsenal of weapons mobilized—and others 
Still to be exploited—fails to bring the dollar 
Market into reasonable balance. And im- 
Provements since 1960 haye already been 
Substantial. 

Over the third major issue—trade expan- 
slon—there was little disagreement. But 
the passage of the trade expansion bill, al- 
lowing the President greater freedom to ne- 
Botiate with the European Common Market, 
Was mostly due to his political genius, As 
One who for years watched congressional 
attitudes on trade matters for the New Eng- 
land Governors, I was convinced that no 
Such extreme move toward trade liberaliza- 
tion would get far. Increasingly, since the 
War, Co has shown itself to be more 
and more protectionist. Yet the President 
gaw the political as well as the economic 
Possibilities and achieved a great victory. He 
Capitalized, for example, on the fact that, 
Whereas the Ways and Means Committee was 
Allergic to spending programs, it was friendly 
to other legislative steps—like trade expan- 
sion—that might raise income without rais- 
ing taxes. 

The President's political sagacity was thus 
& necessary condition for success. Under 
Secretary Ball's contributions were impor- 
tant but had not the President appeased, with 
tarif concessions, the textile, glass and other 
interests first—and thus assured the support 
Of a dozen key Senators—it is extremely 
doubtful that he could have put his bill 
across, 

Finally, there is the vexed issue of agricul- 
tural policy, It would be hard to find an 
economist who has had a kind word to say 
about it in the last generation. Artificially 
Support prices and great advances in produc- 
tivity have contributed to larger and larger 
Surpluses and costs to the taxpayer. The 
Obvious solution, for economists, is to re- 
duce support prices and thus encourage a 
Curtailment of output. This was the theory 
behind the program of Secretary Benson 
Under Eisenhower, It was also implicit in 
the Committee for Economic Development 
Program of 1962, and in a similar plan by my 
distinguished colleague, Professor Houthak- 
ker, Both tried to soften the impact of 
Withdrawing supports by suggesting tempo- 
rary subsidies and other measures. 

What happened? Benson, of course, failed 
and the Committee for Economic Develop- 
Ment spokesmen before the House Agricul- 

Committee did not even get to first 
though they were represented, 
among others, by a top businessman and 
economist, Theodore Yntema, a vice presi- 
dent of Ford, and although four able econ- 
Omists had worked on the program. Why did 
they receive such a cold reception? They 
largely disregarded the political issues 
involved, 

In farm policy, the Kennedy administra- 
tion has shown a much greater sense of the 
Politically possible than either Benson or 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
The proof lies in the slight margin of de- 
feat for the original Kennedy-Freeman pro- 
gram, the administration's partial success 
with the revised bill and prospects for 
Sreater success in 1963. The President com- 
Promised with the farm interests: in return 
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for adequate income, the farmer must pay 
in production controls. 

Over each of these disputed issues, there- 
fore, the advice of professional economists— 
though perfectly sound and logical in terms 
of economic theory alone—has been either 
rejected or substantially modified by poli- 
ticlans with executive or legislative responsi- 
bility. And in each case it is clear that the 
underlying reason has been the economists’ 
neglect of the powerful noneconomic fac- 
tors involved in the making of public policy. 
The economists were not wrong—but they 
Were only partly right. 

Economists are essentially specialists and 
specialists inevitably oversimplify—in the 
sense that they tend to concentrate on their 
particular studies and to neglect the wider 
practical problems of applying their conclu- 
sions. Politicians, in contrast, are neces- 
sarily concerned with all the factors at work 
in a given situation—specialist advice be- 
ing only one of the considerations they must 
take into account in determining policy. 
Sound economic reasoning alone, therefore, 
may sometimes make poor sense politically, 
and this explains why the White House and 
Congress occasionally seem to be ignoring the 
advice of their own experts. 

The remedy, therefore, would seem to rest 
mostly in the economists’ own hands, If 
they do have the specialized knowledge and 
training required to solve the Nation’s eco- 
nomic problems, their first job is to persuade 
their political colleagues of it. And I believe 
that they will succeed in bridging the gap 
between them only by broadening their stud- 
ies into the wider realm of political econ- 
omy—as distinct from theoretical economics; 
by demonstrating théir awareness and under- 
standing of the other relevant social and 
political factors at work, and by framing 
their advice to take such practical limita- 
tions into account. 

In return they are entitled to expect from 
politicians a greater willingness to listen to 
new ideas and a greater readiness to reject 
outworn economic dogma in favor of a more 
pragmatic and scientific approach to con- 
temporary problems, 

The precise nature of the contributions 
which can be made by economists depends 
to some extent, of course, on whether they 
work in or outside the Government, On the 
outside, in the academic world, their pri- 
mary task is to advance the frontiers of eco- 
nomic knowledge, while on the inside they 
are called upon mostly to perform as eco- 
nomic technicians. 

Major gains in pure economics, and ulti- 
mately in economic engineering (public pol- 
icy), come from academic economists. These 
are the men who spawn the theories of in- 
come formation, production, growth, eco- 
nomic incentives, money, prices, wages, 
distribution, interest rates, consumption, in- 
vestment taxation, spending, fiscal manage- 
ment, the balance of payments, and so on, 
and their views are ultimately reflected in 
official policy. 

In the last generation, however, the trend 
of economics has been unfortunate in one 
important respect and the contribution of 
academic economists less than it might have 
been. This has stemmed from the invasion 
of economics by mathematicians. More and 
more, academic economists are becoming in- 
trigued by mathematics but, unfortunately, 
its excessive use is tending to divert our best 
brains to the solution of comparatively 
minor problems and their work contributes 
little to the treatment of the great issues of 
the day. 

If they are not to lose sight of their true 
role, they would do well to remember what 
Keynes once said; “Mathematical economics 
often exercise an excessive fascination and 
influence over students who approach the 
subject without much previous training in 
technical mathematics. They are so easy as 
to be within the grasp of almost anyone, 
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yet do introduce the student, on a small 
scale, to the delights of perceiving construc- 
tions of pure form and place toy bricks in 
his hands that he can manipulate himself, 
which gives æ new thrill to those who have 
had no glimpse of the skyscraping architec- 
ture and minutely embellished monuments 
of modern mathematics.” 

But what of the few thousand economists 
employed by the Government? What is 
their mission? They are not fundamentally 
policymakers—although this does not mean 
that they have no influence on policy. 
Theirs is primarily the task of estimating 
what effects alternative policies will have on 
growth, prices, employment, business cycles, 
distribution, the balance of payments, and 
soon. The variables they consider relevant 
and the weights they give them will influence 
purely economic solutions and, insofar as 
these are relevant, will have some effect on 
policies. 

What, for example, will be the effect of, 
say, a $10 billion tax cut on consumption, on 
investment, on income, on the balance of 
payments? And what form should the tax 
cut take to achieve the optimum results? 
Ideological, political, and other aspects of 
the problem are considerations for the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
economists in the Government, instructed to 
restrict their contributions to the purely 
economic analysis, need go no further, But 
often economists in different departments 
come out with varying results and the White 
House then has to make a final decision not 
only on the weight to be given to economic 
analysis but also on which analysis to accept. 

Themselves practitioners in an inexact 
science, economists must, therefore, realize 
that when Government does not always 
choose to follow their advice, the politicians 
and national leaders concerned are not 
necessarily knaves or fools. And equally, 
when those responsible for national 
are urged by economists to change their 
course, they should treat the advocacy of 
new ideas with no less respect. The national 
interest demands that the present gap be- 
tween them be closed without delay. 


KEYNES ON IDEAS 


Economists who feel that politicians do 
not pay sufficient attention to their ideas 
would do well to remember what Lord 
Keynes once wrote: 

“The ideas of economists and political 
philosophers, both when they are right and 
when they are wrong, are more powerful 
than is commonly understood. Indeed the 
world is ruled by little else. Practical men, 
who believe themselves to be quite exempt 
from intellectual influences, are usually the 
slaves of some defunct economist. Madmen 
in authority, who hear voices in the air, are 
distilling their frenzy from some academic 
scribbler of a few years back, I am sure that 
the power of vested interests is vastly exag- 
gerated compared with the gradual encroach- 
ment of ideas.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1963] 
Crrrics Miss Pornr ON FEDERAL FINANCE 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

There is a propensity among critics of 
government expenditures and taxes to con- 
centrate on the Federal Government's finan- 
cial operations and to ignore those of the 
State and local governments. There have 
been instances where the word government 
bas been used so loosely that the Federal 
Government tends to be criticized for State 
and local government actions. 

In the 5 years through 1962, the number 
of workers on the Federal Government pay- 
roll increased 124,000 (5.6 percent). The 
number of 8 the payrolls of State 


(26 percent). governm 
workers outnumbered Federal employees by 
2.9 times last year. 
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Federal Government debt in the same 5- 
year period increased about 14 percent. The 
debt of State and local governments in- 
creased by about 55 percent. On a cash basis, 
Federal Government expenditures in the 
same increased about 34 percent and 
the State and local government expenditures 
increased 43 percent. Furthermore, the in- 
crease in the Federal expenditures includes 
substantially larger grants-in-aid to the 
State and local governments, 

When we think of Government levies 
siphoning off an increasing proportion of 
the productive efforts of the nongovern- 
ment economy, perhaps we should note that, 
on a cash basis, Federal receipts increased by 
approximately 27 percent in the 5 years 
through 1962, whereas the State and local 
government receipts increased by about 43 

t. 

Five years ago (1957), Federal Government 
purchases of goods and services accounted 
for 11.8 percent of total gross national prod- 
uct and last year the proportion was 11.3 per- 
cent. The proportion for similar State and 
local government purchases was 8.3 percent 
in 1957 and increased to 10.3 percent last 


year, 

It is quite clear, then, that in all of these 
measurements of employment and fiscal op- 
erations, the State and local government 
figures have been rising much more rapidly 
than those of the Federal Government. I 
doubt that there is a broad comprehension 
of these facts. This is unfortunate, because 
it leads to many misunderstandings in the 
interpretation of business and Government 
statistics. 

For example, the Federal tax burden is 
not difficult to follow—and to criticize—be- 
cause the bulk of it consists rather simply 
of income and social insurance taxes. The 
bulk of the State revenues comes from prop- 
erty taxes and from various types of sales 
and excise taxes, and license fees. Most of 
the sales and excise taxes are directly added 
to the price of goods and services sold and 
tend to be overlooked. Some portion of the 
increase in the cost-of-living index is caused 
directly by these taxes. 

The rising importance of State and local 
government activities vis-a-vis the Federal 
Government deserves more attention in the 


Federal receipts and expenditures, but usu- 
ally do not have a proportionate interest 
in the same figures for the State and local 
governments. 

Similarly, the effect of Federal debt on 
the banking structure ts analyzed carefully 
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with little thought being given to the effects 
of State and local government deficit financ- 
ing. In the past 18 months there has 
been little change in the commercial bank 
holdings of Federal securities, whereas their 
holdings of State and local government is- 
sues have been rising quite sharply. 

There is not enough space here to even 
tabulate the economic, sociological, and po- 
litical interpretations that are distorted by a 
failure to comprehend the rapidly changing 
relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment's financial operations and those of the 
State and local governments. 

One small item occurs to me that may be 
germane to the current situation. The bene- 
ficial effects of a reduction of, let us say, $10 
billion in Federal income taxes are likely to 
be offset, in part, by the steady increase in 
the tax burden of State and local govern- 
ments, even though these latter levies may 
be fairly well hidden in sales and excise 
taxes that increase the prices of commodities 
and services. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


April 15, 1963 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O, at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the ConarressIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Walter Francis Dillingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1963 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in Ha- 
Waii, the name of Walter Francis Dilling- 
ham is almost synonymous with that of 
the islands. 

Mr. Dillingham, who was born before 
Gen. George Custer fell among the Sioux 
&t Little Big Horn, is a builder who 
Carved out an empire in Hawaii and, in 
doing so, helped prepare the islands for 
its great postwar era, 

Today the company Mr. Dillingham 
founded undertakes projects throughout 
the world. 

On the recent occasion of Mr. Dilling- 
ham's 88th birthday, the Honolulu Ad- 
Vertiser published an editorial entitled 
“To Mr. Hawaii, at 88." I have the 
Pleasure of bringing this editorial to the 
attention of fellow Members of Congress, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Mr. Hawan, at 88 

Walter Francis Dillingham, whose 88th 
birthday is being celebrated tomorrow, is 
& giant among men in Hawati—and would be 
anywhere. 

It could be said of him at the peak of his 
Career, as it was of his father, Benjamin 
Franklin Dillingham, he was “nothing if 
Not progressive. He is a pusher, a fearless, 
enterprising businessman, a born leader of 
men, a big-hearted, good-natured gentle- 


When Walter Dillingham was born on 
April 5, 1875, Rutherford Hayes was still 
to be elected President and Custer had not 
Yet fought the Sioux at Little Big Horn. 
He was 3 years old when the first commercial 
Phone exchange was opened, in New Haven, 
6 when President Garfield was fatally shot, 
and 8 when the Brooklyn Bridge was opened. 

In 1875 David Kalakaua was King of 

Wall and as a small boy Walter Dilling- 
ham and his friends tipped their hats as 
the white-suited monarch rode by in his 
Coach, returning their greeting with a friend- 
ly wave of his hand. 

Within a few years came Wilcox’s revolt, 
the ascendancy of Queen Liliuokalani, the 
Provisional government, the establishment 
Of the Republic of Hawail, and the an- 
nRexation of the Islands as a U.S. territory. 

As a boy Walter tended the chickens at 
the family home, Woodlawn, which until 
1920 occupied the site of the present Central 
Union Church. He had, even then, the 
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makings of the entrepreneur; when his 
father advertised for 50,000 orange seedlings 
at 5 cents each, Walter came up with be- 
tween 300 and 400 which he had grown 
himself. 

He was not happy at the school he was 
then attending, so joined others who were 
being tutored by his maternal grandmother, 
Mrs. Abigail Smith (whose husband, the 
Reverend Lowell Smith, had founded 
Kaumakapili Church). 

Then, ironically, just as his father had left 
Massachusetts to go to sea partly because of 
health and had landed in Hawaii, so partly 
because of health was Walter sent from 
Hawaii to Massachusetts to go to school. He 
was a tall boy, but thin, due in part to the 
fact that the quality and purity of dairy 
products and even of water in those days 
left much to be desired. 

At about 14, he enrolled in the Newton, 
Mass., High School, living in nearby Newton- 
ville with an uncle and his son, whose bed 
he shared. Walter got $35 a month from 
home. Of this a dollar a day went to the 
uncle for his keep, $2.40 went for carfare and 
“the rest” was his spending money. 

One year his parents sent him a suit, the 
next year a coat. After graduation, he re- 
turned to Hawaii where in 1889 his father 
had formed the Oahu Railway & Land Co. 
to link the plantations arid the waterfront. 

Waiter served first as a general errand boy, 
carrying messages and delivering just-written 
letters to departing mail ships. When his 
father's bookkeeper quit on 3 days’ notice, 
he took over the books—not an easy task 
since his father had introduced double-entry 
bookkeeping to the islands. 

But even as he worked he yearned to go 
to Harvard, and did, in 1898. Out of class, 
he played tennis, rowed and sang, becoming 
the first sophomore to be president of the 
Harvard Glee Club. 

After 2 years at Harvard, he was called 
back in 1900 to the islands because of his 
father’s failing health. By 1904 B. F. Dil- 
lingham was quite ill and Walter took over 
management of Oahu Railway & Land Co. 

The railroad at the time had a debt of 
more than $4 million; greater than the debt 
of the Republic of Hawall. Walter, then 
29, went to San Francisco, seeking financing. 
Within a week, he had successfully negotiated 
with some six banks. On the ship from 
Hawaii he had written out on the back of 
an envelope the agreement he wanted. The 
lawyers changed but one word. 

He continued to run the railroad, together 
with a dredging company he had started 2 
years earlier, over the protest of his father, 
who felt he could spare neither his son's 
time nor any money. Walter went ahead 
by borrowing $5,000. 

With his dredges, he finished a major 
channel-cutting into Pearl Harbor, he made 
a port at Kewalo Basin for fishermen, 
through reclamation added 5,000 acres to 
Honolulu's waterfront, including Ala Moana 
Park. The dredging company now under- 
takes projects all over the world. 

His activities in the business world, in 
education, in the civic fleld are well known. 
He has been honored often and widely. But 
we daresay tomorrow’s community testi- 
monial, sponsored as it is by the Aloha Boy 


Scout Council, will mean more to him than 
many earlier honors. For the Boy Scout 
movement has long been close to his heart. 

He has always placed great store on the 
good deed, the kind word, the understand- 
ing ear, the largest possible supply of pa- 
tience. He exemplifies these qualities. He 
is still young in spirit and still as interested 
as ever in the youth who will be tomorrow's 
leaders. 

Walter Dillingham, whose 88 years span 
Hawaii's history from monarchy to state- 
hood, is a remarkable man. We join the 
community in a hearty salute to him, the 
Mr. Hawali of his time. 


Alliance for Progress Aids U.S. Private 
Capital in Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I pointed out that one of the best 
ways we can help the Latin American 
peoples is in the field of housing, and I 
cited Mexico as one of the countries 
where there is an urgent need for hous- 
ing. I was therefore very pleased to learn 
that the Alliance for Progress has re- 
cently announced that it has approved a 
guarantee for the financing of a hous- 
ing project in Monterrey, Mexico, which 
will have over 1,200 units to accommo- 
date 6,000 persons. 

A very interesting article describing 
this housing project was published in the 
San Antonia (Tex.) Light on April 3, 
1963. I believe that this is the first time 
financial help for housing in Mexico is 
being guaranteed under the Alliance 
for Progress program, and this should 
be an encouragement for other Latin 
American countries who look to us for 
help. 

The article is written by the well- 
known news correspondent, Larry Allen, 
a Pulitzer Prize winner who covered top 
news developments in many countries 
over the past 25 years. The in 
part about the article is the fact that the 
Alliance for Progress is backing United 
States and Mexican private capital in an 
effort to help solve the acute housing 
shortage in Mexico by huilding homes for 
workers near the industrial hub of Mon- 
terrey. 

The groups of private U.S. investors 
is headed by Fred A. Orleans of San 
Antonio, an internationally known law- 
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yer, economist, and writer. He has lived 
in Mexico for many years and is an ex- 
pert on United States-Mexican affairs, 
as well as on Latin American affairs gen- 
erally. He has just been elected a mem- 
ber of Mexico’s Academy of Interna- 
tional Law and is the recipient of the La 
Cruz de Cultura y Derecho decoration 
from former Mexican President Miguel 
Aleman. Dr. Orleans is also a member 
of the American Society of International 
Law, the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion, and other prominent legal groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
into the Recorp the article by Larry 
Allen, referred to above; the text of a 
release issued by the Alliance for Prog- 
ress through the Department of State on 
the Monterrey housing project; and the 
text of a release issued in Mexico City on 


the election of Dr. Orleans to the Acade- ` 


my of Internatianal Law. 
follows: 

[From the San Antonio Light, Apr. 3, 1963] 
Monterrey To GET 1,208 WORKERS HOMES 
(By Larry Allen) 

MonTeRREY.—A two-pronged attack on 
Mexico's acute housing shortage is being 
launched within the shadow of the sunswept 
western Sierra Madre on the fringes of fast- 
growing and bustling Monterrey. 

Just 8 miles west of the heart of this 
mountain-rimmed industrial hub, the Alli- 
ance for Progress is joining hands with pri- 
vate United States and Mexican capital to 
build 1,208 homes for workers. The cost is 
estmiated at $3.8 million. 

The U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) is guaranteeing financing re- 
quired of a group of private U.S. investors, 
headed by Fred A. Orleans, San Antonio. 

FIRST TIME 


This marks the first time financial help 
for housing construction has been guaran- 
teed by AID within the framework of the 
Alliance for Progress in Mexico. 

The guarantee, an official announcement 
said, will enable the Sociedad Comercial 
Constructora, S.A., to start building houses 
on a 110-acre site by late spring. Construc- 
tion may take 2 years, but some workers 
probably will move into new homes by the 
end of 1963 or in early 1964. 

Luis Tellez Benoit, a prominent Mexican 
engineer, who heads the Mexican group asso- 
ciated with Orleans, said the attractive, mod- 
ernistic two- and three-bedroom dwellings 
would be sold to Mexican workers—mostly 
employees of industrial plants in what is 
called the “medium low” pay bracket—for 
from $3,100 to $4,000 

Workers are to pay for the homes over a 
15-year period under easy interest terms and 
amortization to be announced later. 

HONOR LOPEZ MATEOS 


The housing development will be named 
Unidad de la Vivienda Popular Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos in honor of Mexico's President. 

Land for the houses was donated to Nuevo 
Leon State by Arnulfo S. Garza, a Monterrey 
businessman, The state, through Gov. 
Eduardo Livas Villarreal, is donating spaci- 
ous lots to workers who thus will only have 
to pay the costs of the building of their 
homes and improvements. 

U.S. Consul-General Richard Johnson, who 
joined Livas Villarreal in announcing ap- 
proval of the housing project by Teodoro 
Moscoso, U.S. coordinator for the Alliance for 
Progress, said he hoped the development 
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would be a showcase for more such projects 
initiated by private United States-Mexican 
enterprise and guaranteed by AID. 

Livas Villarreal said the Nuevo Leon state 
government was very satisfied that concrete 
evidence of what the Alliance for Progress 
could do was taking shape and promised the 
State would assure the construction of 
schools, markets, social services, and essential 
utilities in the new development. 

POPULATION SOARS 


The governor emphasized the sensational 
rise in Monterrey's population—now near 
900,000 and the third largest city in Mexico— 
sharply accented the need for more housing 
as fast as it could be built. 

He said Monterrey—booming industrially 
and expanding rapidly—was registering a 10- 
percent boost in population annually, com- 
pared with the national average of 3.5 per- 
cent. 

Livas Villarreal also said he estimated 
20,000 new homes were immediately needed 
to provide for Monterrey's citizens and that 
many more annually would be required in 
the immediate future years. 

“In this area of rising industrial produc- 
tion and with new plants developing, there 
will be more employment,” the governor as- 
serted. “In turn, that means more work- 
ers earning 1,000 pesos ($80) per month or 
more will be in a position to buy homes at 
low monthly payments and interest rates,” 

Orleans said Monterrey workers will be 
moying into some new concrete and brick 
homes, built 100 percent with Mexican ma- 
terials, and by Mexican labor, by next win- 
ter. He added the project's completion was 
scheduled within 2 years after construction 
started. 

The houses are expected to accommodate 
6,000 persons. From 2,000 to 3,000 workers 
will be employed in construction, 

Eighty-seven percent of the houses will 
have two or three bedrooms, in addition to 
living and dining rooms, baths, and all essen- 
tial facilities. Thirteen percent will have 
three large bedrooms in addition to the other 
accommodations. 

Just who will move into the new homes 
will be determined after a careful screening 
of worker applicants as construction pro- 
gresses. 

Moscoso telegraphed Livas Villarreal con- 
gratulations “to you and the group of Mex- 
ican and North American businessmen who 
have accomplished the first project of low- 
cost housing under the Alliance for Progress 
in Mexico. I consider it a magnificient ex- 
ample of the participation of private initia- 
tive in the Alliance for 

Orleans said conservative estimates indi- 
cate that in all Mexico more than 1 million 
housing units are needed immediately, and 
another 1 million urgently require recondi- 
tioning or rebuilding. 

“Just to keep up with the requirements 
of the population growth, Mexico must build 
at least 200,000 housing units per year. But 
public and private construction has been at 
the rate of only 30,000 to 50,000 per year,” 
Orleans declared, 

To help ease the situation, the Mexican 
Government recently required private mort- 
gage institutions to give preference to con- 
struction of medium- and low-cost housing, 
and authorized -banks to grant mortgage 
loans for low-cost housing up to 80 percent 
of the value of the security. 

The nationalized oll industry, Petroleos 
Mexicanos, also have developed a home con- 
struction loans plan for employees, and the 
Mexican Social Security Institute is pushing 
a multimillion-dollar homes building pro- 
gram. 
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Orleans said “Concrete, specific, and well- 
directed action must be taken wherever pos- 
sible to ease the acute housing shortages, 
not only in Mexico, but throughout all 
Latin America, for almost everywhere the 
almost everywhere the lack is critical. 

Homes must be built now and in lurge 
numbers or all the efforts of the United 
States. to help Latin America through the 
Alliance for Progress will be in vain, Those 
who can do the job must be allowed to pro- 
ceed and all redtape must be eliminated. 
The big hope is to put to work the financial 
resources or potential resources and initia- 
tive of private enterprise. That's what the 
American-Mexican Sociedad Comercial Con- 
structora is starting to do here in Monterrey- 

“And, one thing is certain,” Orleans con- 
cluded, “There is no better way to turn 
back the Red tide of Communist agitation, 
propaganda and subversion in Latin Amer- 
ica than to make it possible for a man to 
have bis own home for his family.” 
[Release by the Alliance for Progress Agency 

for International Development] 
Arm GUARANTEE To Assist ALLIANCE HOUSING 
PROJECTS IN MEXICO 


A guarantee for the financing of à hous- 
ing project by a private firm in Mexico under 
the Alliance for Progress was announced to- 
day by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Consisting of 1,200 dwellings, the housing 
development will be built in Monterrey by 
Sociedad Comercial Constructora, S. A., a 
United States-Mexican company. The 
United States will guarantee up to $3.5 mil- 
lion which represents 90 percent of the loan. 
to be made from funds provided by US. 
private enterprise. 

The demonstration housing project is part 
of AID's special guaranty program to en- 
courage overseas investment and stimulate 
private enterprise. 

The houses, in the $3,000 to $4,000 price 
range, will require 10 percent down, with 
the balance payable over 15 years. This is 
in contrast with current commercial terms 
as high as 40 percent down, with the_bal- 
ance payable in 5 years. 

The homes will be built along the Mon- 
terrey—Saltillo Highway; 6% miles from 
downtown Monterrey, and close to an in- 
dustrial complex of 17 plants employing 3,500 
persons.. Monthly payments of $30 to $45 
will be within the budgets of the industrial 
workers with family incomes ranging from 
$200 to $240 a month. 

The development will consist of two- and 
three-bedroom homes with kitchens, bath- 
rooms with hot running water and utility 
rooms. Construction will be of concrete 
block with stucco facing, and homes will 
range in size from 667 to 980 square feet. 

Sociedad Comercial Constructora, S.A., is 
a Mexican corporation formed recently by 
United States and Mexican citizens to build 
the housing project. 

ORLEANS ELECTED TO ACADEMY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Mexico Crry.—Fred A. Orleans, of San 
Antonio, Tex., has just received the high 
honor of being elected a full member of 
Mexico's Academy of International Law. 

Dr. Orleans, internationally known lawyer. 
economist, and writer, was cited by the 
academy for his acts of “outstanding 
friendship for Mexico and Latin America and 
his work for peace and respect for inter- 
national law.” 

This is the first membership awarded by 
the academy to a US. citizen. Dr. Orleans 
also recelved the decoration of La Cruz de 
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Cultura y Derecho from former Mexican 
President Miguel Aleman. 

Dr. Orleans presently is pushing plans to 
dund 1,208 homes for workers on the west- 
ern fringes of Monterrey. He is the head of 
& group of US. investors who, with Mexican 
associates, have received a guarantee from 
the Alliance for Progress to assure construc- 
tion of the $3.8-million project. 


American Mount Everest Expedition of 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, an 
advance party of the American Mount 
Everest expedition of 1963 has reached 
the south col of the peak, according to 
today’s reports. The valiant efforts of 
this very strong party of mountaineers, 
Supported by the contributions of thous- 
ands of Americans, will be of interest to 
Us all. The tragic loss of John E. Breit- 
€nbach, of Wyoming, while the party was 
Still on the lower parts of the mountain, 
is a sad feature of the endeavor. But 
Our hopes are high for the months that 
Temain, and I ask that the first account 
of the expedition, by James Ramsay Ull- 
Man, published in Summit magazine, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 
Mounr Evxürsr EXPEDITION: THE Fimst W. 

(By James Ramsey Ullman) 

With the advance guard 3 wecks ahead of 
Us, and doing most of the dirty work, the 
Main body of the expedition, 15 strong, as- 
Sembied at the Hyatt House Hotel, near San 
Francisco , on the evening of Febru- 
ary 7, and the next morning took off by Pan 

rican jet into that wild blue yonder. 

i Siri, deputy leader of the expedition, 

the combined role of scoutmaster and 

minister. The others in the party 

Were Allen Auten, Jake Breitenbach, Barry 

Corbet, Dave Dingman, Dick Emerson, Tom 

Hornbein, Lute Jerstad, Jim Lester, Maynard 

Miller, Dick Pownall, Barry Prather, Gil 
Roberts, Jim Ullman, and Jim Whittaker. 


On the surface, perhaps, we seemed a 
Tairly routine group of travelers; but inside 
there was enough concentration of energy, 
®Xcltement and anticipation to have pow- 
an the plane if all four of its jets had 

ed. 


Bome may think that the longest day is a 
book and a movie, But those who have 
Crossed the Pacific east-to-west know other- 
Wise. It was 10:30 a.m, when we left San 
T cisco, 6:30 pm, when we landed in 

Okyo, But in between the clock was set 

ek 7 hours, and in the middle of no- 
were we leapt suddenly from Sunday to 

onday. Short stops were made in Hawaii, 
Which beckoned alluringly, and Wake Island, 
Which did not beckon at all, and in the air 
Our stewardesses kept us going by serving us 
-lunches at intervals of 3 or 4 hours. 

Then Tokyo at last, the Hotel Imperial, 
and 3 tun days, and nights, in Nippon’s 
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metropolis, Highlights, as with the advance 
guard, were eating, sightseeing. Turkish 
bathing, and meeting with members of the 
Japanese Alpine Club; and thanks to these 
latter, we had the opportunity of seeing a 
special screening of the film of the Commu- 
nist Chinese Everest expedition of 1960, It 
was wonderfully interesting, of course, to us 
prospective Eversters, but threw no light 
on the much-doubted Chinese claim that 
they reached the summit. 

There were a few lowlights, too: among 
them the pervading fear that the whole ex- 
pedition might be wiped out by Tokyo traf- 
fic, and a fair number of stomach upsets. 
But Drs. Gil Roberts and Dave Dingman 
promptly clamped down with a stern set of 
dietary laws, and ailing digestions and bow- 
els were soon minimized. 

After Tokyo came 3 days in Hong Kong, 
where personal bankruptcy loomed menac- 
ingly after an orgy of shopping, and 2 days 
in Bangkok, where time was divided equally 
between sightseeing and the hotel swimming 
pool. And then came 24 hours in Calcutta, 
which we both reached and left in a warm 
smoldering dawn. The advance guard hay- 
ing fought and won the traditional battle 
with Indian customs, we were relleved of 
such chores and free to wanger about. For 
many of the team, especially those who were 
seeing the Orient for the first time, the pov- 
erty and squalor of the city made for a de- 
pressing experience.. 

The next morning, February 13, however, 
depression was far behind and below us, as 
our Royal Nepalese Airlines DC-3 took off 
and bore northward. First, spread beneath 
us, there were the brown plains of west 
Bengal, and presently the wide curving chan- 
nels of the Ganges. Then at last came what 
we were waiting for: There they are“ came 
a shout from one of the window seats. And 
from then on 15 faces were pressed against 
the panes, as the great white wave of the 
Himalayas rose up before us. Yes, there 
they were all right: hundreds of them, a 
horizon filed with them; and some, higher 
than the rest, we could easily recognize. 
Far to the east there was the sprawling bulk 
of Kangchenjunga., Diagonally ahead was 
Makalu. And behind Makalu was it, our 
goal, what we had come for: the peak of 
Everest rising above all the others, its snow- 
plume streaming across the cloudless sky. 

Someday not too distant, we hope, some 
of us will have a view of that peak from a 
very different angle. But, for the moment, 
what we saw now sufficed, and it is safe to 
say that there was not a heart in that plane 
that was not beating faster. Then we were 
over a range of foothills. We were over the 
valley of Nepal. The plane banked and de- 
scended. The white wave vanished: In its 
place were Kathmandu and its airport, and 
the advance guard waving its greetings, and 
Dan Doody behind his tripod, and Norman 
Dyhrenfurth shouting Don't look at the 
camera.” 

Then came February 20, the date set more 
than a year ago for the beginning of the 
trek to Everest. And miraculously it all 
came off on schedule. The day before, Jimmy 
Roberts, most of the Sherpas and all the 
loads had gone off by truck to Banepa, which 
marks the end of the road at the eastern end 
of the valley of Nepal. And on the morning 
of the 20th the rest of us followed. The 
scene that followed in an open field beyond 
Banepa was something straight out of the 
imagination of the late Cecil B. DeMille. 
The expedition members were there. The 
Sherpas were there. Hundreds of seer-offers 
were there, all armed with cameras and good 
wishes. Most essentially, our army of porters 
were there—Sherpas and Nepalese; men, 
women and children—and for upwards of 
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3 hours they filed past in endless procession, 
while their londs and identification tags were 
assigned to them. 

The final figure was 909 porterloads. Each 
load weighed some 60 pounds. Total: 54,540 
pounds, or more than 27 tons. And now at 
last, slowly but surely, all those tons began 
to move. In single file, bent under their 
loads and headstraps, our armless army 
moved out of the field at Banepa onto the 
trail beyond, in a procession so long that 
it took 2 hours to pass a given point, Among 
the porters, spaced at wide intervals, were 
the members of the expedition, turning, 
waving, calling goodby; then turning to the 
east and disappearing among the terraced 
hills. The adventure on which we had come 
Was no longer a dream. It was a fact. 


Oppression of Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1963 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent communication received by me de- 
plores with most deep apprehension the 
apparent shelving of the Hungarian 
question. In order that others may 
learn of thé concern of the American 
Committee of California for Freedom 
of Enslaved Nations, I ask unanimous 
consent that this communication be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF CaLrror- 
NIA FOR FREEDOM OF ENSLAVED 
NATIONS, 

Los Angeles, Calif., April 3, 1963. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, * 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly at its Deceniber 20 session 
terminated the assignment of Sir Leslie 
Munro as special representative of the UN. 
for the investigation of unjust oppression 
of Hungary. The US. proposition trans- 
ferred this task to the general agenda of 
U.N. Secretary General Mr. U Thant. 

Freemen all over the world as well as 
the enslaved nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and especially we American citizens of 
ethnic origin, learned of this shelving of 
the Hungarian question with the deepest 
apprehension. We are frightened at the 
prospect of another Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, 

Therefore, we, the members of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Freedom of Enslaved 
Nations urgently request and respectfully 
ask your help and support that: 

1. Pree nations everywhere and the United 
States particularly should insist on carrying 
out the 1956 U.N. resolution on Hungary. 

2. Free nations in the U.N, and the United 
States especially should fight with equal 
vigor for the dissolution of Russian Soviet 
colonialism, as they fight for the freedom and 
independence of the people of Africa and 
3. Free nations in the U.N. and the United 
States especially should be mindful of the 
fact that the puppet Kadar regime repre- 
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sent only Russian interests rather than the 
interests of the Hungarian people. 
Dr, EMIL Onaca, 


President 
C. BLAZE, 
Secretary. 
Hungarian 
Rev, L. KEESKEMCKIY 
Polish: 
EDWARD, SKIRMUNTT 
Rumanian: 
Mr. and Mrs. I. PETRESCU 
Latyian 
A. G. TUREK 
Ukrainian 
W. S. SIYAK 


The Ugly American Gets a Face Lift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1963 


Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, after 
hearing about the ugly American image 
abroad, it is refreshing to be advised 
that this image is undergoing a face- 
lifting. American businessmen through- 
out the world are busily and successfully 
doing good, and doing well while they 
are at it. 

An example of this fine representation 
is the story of a Pan American Airways 
director in Thailand who has become 
the confidant of Thai political leaders, 
businessmen, and statesmen and has 
been described by the Thai as “one of 
our country’s firmest friends.” He is 
Martin J. Taylor, Jr., and although 
Marty, as he is known to friends, has 
no formal training for the life that he 
leads, he has managed to make friends 
in all walks of life in Thailand and set 
the pace for the American community 
as well. It is said that the Pan Ameri- 
can office there is “a kind of unofficial 
Thai-American bridge.” 

There are examples of Marty's kind 
of American ambassadors of goodwill all 
over the world. These people have 
helped bolster the economies of such 
countries as the Dominican Republic, 
after Trujillo, of Berlin, Bogota, and 
countless others. In order to aid these 
men and send them to their new habitats 
better equipped, the Business Council for 
International Understanding is coming 
to the rescue. They are training busi- 
ness executives and their wives in the 
“do's” and don't's“ of foreign manners 
and prime them on the outlook and 
questions to be expected from their new 
neighbors abroad. 

Mr. President, I am elated to hear 
about this new image of Americans 
abroad and would like to say that I find 
it to be a very commendable trend. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
which appeared in Parade magazine in 
the March 10 edition of the Washington 
Post, which elaborates on this subject, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 10, 1963] 
THE UGLY AMERICAN GETS A FACELIFT 


Around the world, American businessmen 
are doing their best to pretty up the ugly 
American. Leaving the spotlight to the 
Peace Corps and the glory to the diplomats, 
they are spreading their own kind of foreign 
aid. 

They not only mix patriotism with profits 
in their business dealings abroad, but also 
help underdeveloped countries to help them- 
selves. They send in economic task forces 
to help native businesses caught in political 
upheaval. They serve as goodwill ambas- 
sadors to critical lands. — 

One of these unofficial emissaries of Amer- 
icanism is Martin J. Taylor, Jr., 42, Thailand 
director for Pan American Airways. But 
there are a million more like him in all parts 
of the globe. 

U.S. businessmen, for instance, may have 
saved the Dominican Republic from total 
anarchy after the collapse of the Trujillo 
dictatorship. For 31 years, the island's key 
businesses had been in the hands of the 
Trujillo famil and their handpicked man- 
agers. When the dictator died, the surviving 
relatives and their business leaders fled. 

The new government cast about desper- 
ately for some way to keep vital industries 
going. The only people available for mana- 
gerial posts were trustworthy but untrained. 
American industrial leaders, working 
through the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, came to the rescue. 
They sent down a task force of 14 top spe- 
cialists, who quickly boosted production and 
efficiency. 

Business bas also bolstered beleaguered 
Berlin. At the request of Uncle Sam, several 
firms have opened new plants there. Inter- 
national Business Machines recently in- 
stalled there a $3 million computer previ- 
ously intended for Stuttgart. Yale & 
Towne has leased a plant to manufacture 
locks. Ford Motor Co. is considering a spark 
plug factory. 

Far more important is what individuals 
are doing. In Bogoté, Colombia, the wife of 
an American executive is leading a campaign 
to establish a playroom in the local chil- 
dren's hospital. In Buenos Aires, an Ameri- 
can wife is raising funds for a new chapel 
for a local church. 

Business personnel going overseas have 
become so numerous, and so important, that 
several schools have set up blitz courses in 
oversea living for them. American Uni- 
versity in Washington, for instance, offers a 
4-week course covering such topics as what 
foreigners think about the United States, 
how to adjust to the local economy, how to 
answer anti-American criticisms, A 1-week 
course for wives emphasizes the same prob- 
lems plus those of dally living. 


EATING IN AFRICA 


Dr. Harold Randall, the program's director, 
acknowledges that it's sometimes difficult to 
teach another country's social customs, He 
recalls an American executive who ate with 
local chieftains in Africa and felt proud that 
he had gone through the whole banquet eat- 
ing with his fingers, as he had been coached 
to do. But later he was ruffied to find he 
had used the wrong hand, 

Another graduate, however, was so tactful 
in managing his company’s affiairs in Brazil 
that he was made an honorary citizen, de- 
spite the fact that he couldn’t seem to 
master Portuguese. His understanding and 
patience showed 8 

Another school training young executives 
for overseas posts is the American Institute 
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of Foreign Trade, near Phoenix, Ariz, It 
offers college seniors postgraduate training 
for work in any area of the world, so far has 
sent 1,000 graduates to 78 countries, The 
school’s director is Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, usually regarded as a foe of foreig? 
aid. GoLpwarer claims that the work of the 
Institute is an example of assistance that 
counts. 
CONFIDANT AND LEADER 


But Pan American's man in Bangkok, 
Marty Taylor, has had no such formal train- 
ing. He has attained the friendship and re- 
spect of the Thais strictly through his ow? 
efforts, Taylor, a warm and genuine type. 
has become a confidant of Thai political 
leaders and at the same, time an acknowl- 
edged leader of Bangkok's 3,000 Americans. 
Consequently, the airline office Is a kind of 
unofficial Thai-American bridge. 

“This is a small country.” Taylor says. 
“and we live close to one another. Whatever 
Americans do is noticed. So it's important 
that we and the Thais understand one 
another," 

Taylor has made it a personal goal to ad- 
vance such understanding, He speaks Thal 
passably well, thanks to a vigorous self- 
education campaign; he can frequently be 
found in his dining room, reviewing his vo- 
eabulary with the help of records. His 
friends are Thais, and so are those of bis 
wife Clare and his children, Terry, 9, and 
Jimmy, 11. 

The Thais as a result treat him as they do 
few other Americans. A government airline 
competes with Pan American, yet Tha! ofi- 
cials have felt free to ask Taylor's advice on 
tourist and travel problems, Taylor has been 
awarded the Most Exalted Order of the White 
Elephant, a cherished decoration, for his 
services, and several times invited to be 4 
guest of the royal family. In fact, when the 
Queen was taking a trip to Hong Kong re- 
cently, she asked Taylor to make the ar- 
rangements. 

Taylor also Is active in dozens of Bangkok 
civic groups, including some in which he 16 
virtually the only American member. BY 
keeping one foot in each camp, he and other 
businessmen have been able to work for 
United States-Thai understanding. They 
meet once monthly with Ambassador Ken” 
neth T. Young and tell him what's new in 
the Bangkok business community. He in 
turn explains and interprets U.S. far eastern 
policy. 

THEY NEVER FORGET 


“The Thais are wonderful people.“ says 
Marty Taylor. “They never forget people oF 
a country that shows it is interested in 
them.” 

“We are glad to have Mr. Taylor wit® 
us, says a spokesman for the Thais, Prince 
Wan Waithayakon, an elder statesman, once 
president of the U.N. General Assembly, who 
told Parade, “He is one of our country® 
finest friends.” 

In countries around the globe, loca) lead- 
ers are similarly praising U.S. businessmen— 
our most important unofficial ambassadors: 


On the Prevention of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
À or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the April 23 edition of National Review, 
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there appears a review written by Dr. 
J. D. Atkinson of the book, “On the Pre- 
vention of War,” by John Strachey. Mr. 
Strachey is a member of the British 
Parliament and a former Secretary of 
State for War. In the event the Labor 

came to power in Great Britain, 
Mr. Strachey would undoubtedly be one 
of the key figures in Great Britain’s de- 
lense establishment. Therefore, his 
book, “On the Prevention of War,” as- 
sumes added significance. Dr. Atkin- 
son's review of Mr. Strachey’s book is 
Quite penetrating, and for those who will 
not be able to find the time to analyze 
this book for themselves, this review will 
be most helpful. I, therefore, ask unani- 
Mous consent that the book review en- 
titled “The Dimensions of War” be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book 
Teview was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE DIMENSIONS OF WAR 
(By James D. Atkinson) 

(“On the Prevention of War,” by John 
Strachey.) 

This book is a singular melange of lucid, 
Often brilliant, ideas and incredibly naive 
Ones. Mr. Strachey's analysis of the Soviet 
fear of provocation and Soviet caution in 
avoiding escalation into total war has hardly 
been better put. Thus he writes: “Russia 
Bives the impression of being determined to 

ve her way whenever she can, and of 

not in the least averse to using force 
to get it, if she thinks she can do so without 
Undue risk.” 

Equally, his cogent chapter on the arms 
Tace emphasizes that now, and increasingly 
in the future, competition in armaments is 
Primarily qualitative, not quantitative. This 
Concept is most important since our public 
Policy seems to be based on the idea that 

so-called arms race is an interaction be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This would, perhaps, be applicable 
if the arms race were solely quantitative and 
thereby dependent on productive capacity 
alone. This is not the case. While the 
United States might be able to convince the 
Soviets that we can and will maintain supe- 
Mority in production, it is most unlikely that 
can be convinced that they are incapable 
Sf achieving scientific breakthroughs in 
Particular areas, areas which might lead to a 
high level of weaponry, giving them parity, 
and possibly even superiority, for some 
Period. It is difficult, for example, to con- 
Ceive how the United States could convince 
the U.S.S.R. that it is precluded from coming 
Up first with a defensive weapon such as an 
e missile, or an offensive weapon 
Such as a continuously powered (or inter- 
Mittently powered) nonorbiting spacecraft. 
Despite Soviet lack of the capability to pro- 
duce an offensive weapon of this kind in 
great quantity, this could well render our 
Present—and projected—numerically supe- 
rior missile capability relatively unim- 
Preesive. . 

To turn to the naive, Mr. Strachey com- 
Pares present-day capitalism and commu- 
nism and finds that neither, to be sure, is by 
any means ideal. Certainly, it would take a 

ig day's journey to find a larger spoonful 
of pap than this, unless it be a later sen- 
that communism is just a very large 

fact of the 20th century which has to be 
Fonit with and lived: with ike all the other 
More dangerously naive is Mr. Strachey'n 
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failure to perceive the nature of the non- 
traditional warfare in which we are pres- 
ently engaged. The war Mr. Strachey wants 
to prevent—this is the central theme of his 
book—is s nuclear war. Who can fault such 
a laudable alm? But Mr. Strachey’s idea of 
war is a traditional one. Is ita proper guide 
either now or for the coming years in face of 
nontraditional Marxist-Leninist warfare? 
Mr. Strachey's war is posited on the premise 
if war should come. It precludes the hard 
question: Isn't the real and present struggle 
taking place without the crossing of the 
peace-war line so familiar in the past? 

A striking feature of the present world 
crisis is that articulate and prestigious pub- 
lic men like Mr. Strachey seem not to recog- 
nize the complex operations which make up 
the current conduct of war. So great is their 
concentration on the purely military effects 
of nuclear weapons that they neglect their 
psychopolitical fallout. Ban-the-bomb dem- 
onstrations, peace marches, and strikes for 
peace are as much a part of the weaponry 
of today's battles as the nuclear weapons 
themselves. 

While ardent and high-minded men strive 
to prevent a future nuclear war, their so- 
ciety’s destruction is being encompassed by 
the very real but nontraditional warfare go- 
ing on today. What overt, declared act of 
war could Mr. Strachey point to in Vietnam? 
In Laos? Has any open expeditionary force 
been landed in the current struggles in 
Venezuela, in Guatemala, in Brazil, in 
British Guiana, in Nicaragua? What overt 
act of war accompanied the building of the 
Berlin wall? 

The Communist legions move forward with 
muted trumpets and muffled drums. They 
do not disdain the hardware of war, the mis- 
siles, the nuclear weapons, but they much 
profer to explolt the psychopolitical fallout 
from these things in attempting to force 
compliance with their will. What is signifi- 
cant about Cuba, for example, as a Commu- 
nist point d'appui is not merely that it can 
be used as a base for directing missiles, air- 
craft, or submarines against the United 
States. More portentous is the fact that it is 
the intelligence and operations center for 
the conduct of nontraditional warfare 


‘against the United States and all of Latin 


America and the islands of the Caribbean. 

The thought processes reflected in On the 
Prevention of War“ much resemble those 
which inspire the policies of the United 
States and the other Western democracies; 
we strive to preserve peace; the Communists 
strive to win a new, a nontraditional, but a 
very real war. Given the continuation of 
this pattern of thinking—and acting—the 
world authority capable of maintaining 
peace envisaged by Mr. Strachey may come 
about. But it may be the kind of authority 
envisaged by Khrushchey when he said: 
“When the last spadeful of earth is thrown 
on the grave of capitalism, we will do it to- 
gether with China.” 


Aid to Housing for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
need for increased private financing for 
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housing for the elderly is very clear. 
This point has been made repeatedly by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
with whom I was pleased to join in offer- 
ing S. 1170, a bill to open new sources of 
financing for such housing. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
recently implemented the provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1961 providing for a 
special housing for the aged lending 
program for Federal savings and loan 
associations, authorizing them to invest 
up to 5 percent of their assets in loans 
en housing for the aged. Federal as- 
sociations will be permitted to make 
mortgage loans up to 90 percent of value 
with maturities running up to 30 years. 
The new regulation helps to meet a 
pressing social need, Needless to say, 
this authorization for the institutions of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System is 
barely a beginning. It will take a de- 
termined effort, including legislation 
such as S. 1170, before satisfactory prog- 
ress can be made toward achieving a 
solution of this problem, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an amendment to the rules and reg- 
ultions for the Federal Savings and Loan 
System (12 CFR Part 545) be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

_ Secrion 545.6-16. Housing Facilities for 
the Aging: 

(a) General provisions: Subject to the 
provisions of this section and the 
of paragraph (a) of section 541.12 of these 
regulations, a Federal association may, if 
permitted by the terms of its charter, invest 
in installment loans or participating inter- 
ests therein which are secured by improved 
real estate designed for the purpose of pro- 
viding accommodations for occupancy by 
aging persons over 55 years of age, or of 
providing rest homes or nursing homes, so 
constructed or altered as to be suitable pri- 
marily for the occupancy of aging persons 
over 55 years of age, and limited principally 
to the occupancy of such persons. Said 
authority shall be exercised by a Federal 
association only by the making of loans in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. Such loan plans, practices and pro- 
cedures, not inconsistent with this section 
or with other provisions of this part other- 
wise applicable to such loans, as may be used 
in the making of such loans, are hereby 
approved by the Board. 

(b) Basic limitations: (1) A Federal asso- 
ciation may make or invest in loans, or par- 
ticipating interests therein, under this sec- 
tion only when (i) the real estate security 
is located within such association’s regular 
lending area, (ii) the loans are made on a 
monthly installment basis and (ui) the 
aggregate amount of the investments made 
under this section does not at any one 
time exceed 5 percent of the association's 
assets. 

(c) Limitations on specific loans: (1) the 
principal obligation of each such loan shall 
be specified in the security instrument with 
respect to such loan and shall not exceed (1) 
90 percent of the value of such real estate 
security therefor, if the loan is not an in- 
sured loan as defined in section 541.15 of 
these regulations, or (il) the maximum per- 
centage of the value of such real estate 
security acceptable to the insuring agency, 
if such loan is an insured loan as so defined. 
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Each such loan shall be repayable monthly 
within 30 years or, if an Insured loan, within 
the period acceptable to the insuring agency. 

(2) A Federal association shall not make 
any loan pursuant to this section unless 
and until it has obtained a statement signed 
by the borrower or, if the borrower is a 
trust, partnership, corporation, or syndicate, 
signed by its authorized officer or agent, 
certifying that the security property has 
been or, as a result of such loan will be, 
constructed or altered to provide housing 
accommodations suitable primarily for 
aging persons over 55 years of age or to pro- 
vide a rest home or a nursing home for such 
persons and certifying that the initial oc- 
cupancy of such property will be limited 
principally to aging persons over 55 years 
of age. 

(3) A Federal association shall not make 
any loan on existing housing accommoda- 
tions for the aging, rest homes, or nursing 
homes pursuant to this section unless and 
until it has obtained evidence from the ap- 
propriate State or local authorities that 
the security property has been approved by 
such authorities, for occupancy by aging 
persons over 55 years of age or, if applicable, 
as a rest home or a nursing home for such 
persons. In any furisdiction where such 
facilities are not subject to regulation under 
State or local laws or ordinances, a Federal 
association shall not make any loan pursuant 
to this section unless and until it has ob- 
tained a statement signed by an-architect or, 
in the absence of an architect, such other 
qualified person as the board of directors of 
the association may designate certifying 
that the security property is designed pri- 
marily to provide housing accommodations 
for aging persons over 55 years of age or, if 
applicable, to provide a rest home or nurs- 
ing home for such persons. If the security 
property is to be constructed or altered as 
a result of a loan made pursuant to this sec- 
tion, a Federal association shall not make 
such a loan unless and until it has obtained 
evidence from the appropriate State or local 
authorities that the plans and specifications 
for the construction or alteration comply 
with all applicable State and local laws or 
ordinances and that the security property, 
if completed according to such plans and 

tions, will be approved by such au- 
thorities for occupancy by aging persons over 
55 years of age or, if applicable, for occu- 
pancy as a rest home or a nursing home 
for such persons. If the security property 
to be constructed or altered as a result of 
the loan is located in a jurisdiction where 
such facilities are not subject to regulation 
under State or local laws or ordinances, a 
Federal association shall not make any loan 
pursuant to this section unless and until 
it has obtained a statement signed by an 
architect or, in the absence of an architect, 
such other qualified person as the board of 
directors of the association may designate, 
certifying that he has inspected the plans 
and specifications for the construction or 
alteration and certifying that the security 
property, if constructed or altered according 
to such plans and specifications, will be de- 
signed primarily to provide housing accom- 
modations for aging persons over 55 years 
of age or, if applicable, to provide a rest 
home or a nursing home for such persons. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subparagraph 3, if the loan is an insured 
loan as defined in section 541.15 of these 
regulations, the association may accept the 
determination of the insuring agency as evi- 
dence of compliance with the requirements 
of this subparagraph 3. 

(d) Relationship-to the other provisions 
of the regulations: Except as expressly 
provided by this section, the exercise of any 
authority conferred on or vested in any 
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Federal association by this section shall be 
subject to, and limited or restricted by, all 
other provisions of this part: Provided, That 
loans or investments made pursuant to this 
section shall not be included in the aggre- 
gate amount of investments referred to in 
section 545.6—7. 

(Sec. 5, 48 Stat. 132, as amended; 12 U.. C. 
1464. Reorg. Plan No. 3 of 1947, 12 FR. 
4981, 3 CFR, 1947 Supp.) (Effective May 13, 
1963.) 

By the Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 

Harry W, CAULSEN, 
Secretary. 


News Management a Phony Issue— 
Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1963 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on April 
3, 1963, a very interesting editorial, en- 
titled “An Editorial: News Management 
a Phony Issue,” appeared in the Press 
newspapers of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

As all my colleagues are aware, hardly 
a day passes without some member of the 
press discussing news management.” 
I am certain my colleagues will be in- 
terested to know the views of Mr. Rich- 
ard L. Dairs, the editor of the Press 
Newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ö 
AN EDITORIAL: News MANAGEMENT A PHONY 

ISSUE 
(By Richard L. Davis) 


For months the charge of managing the 
news, aimed at the Kennedy administration, 
has been echoing with some regularity from 
the Aloha to the Empire State. 

Hardly a day passes without a newspaper, 
magazine or newspaper trade publication 
taking up the battle cry of “news manage- 
ment.” 

For all these months we have suspected 
our colleagues in the’newspaper business of 
using this sly device to default on their 
responsibilities as working newspapermen, 
crying “wolf” so their readers will overlook 
their own lax reporting. 

EDITORS TUNED OUT? 


We have also watched, almost to the point 
of being amused, the breast pounding by 
editorial writers who apparently aren't even 
tuned to the same frequency over which their 
reporters are filing stories. = 

Our suspicions appear now to be more than 
justified with independent reports from two 
veteran newsmen, working for two different 
media of communications—John Scali, ABC- 
TV's 18-year State Department reporter; and 
James (Scotty) Reston, the New York Times’ 
Washington ace. 

Reston says there is less managing by Ken- 
nedy than was found working with the Bisen- 
hower administration. He cites the Spirit 
of Geneva summit conference of 1955, and 
Eisenhower's second Illness as a couple neat 
handling jobs. b 
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He also goes on to say that any managing 
is a product of the time which finds our Na- 
tion in a limbo of half-war, half-peace thus 
requiring a certain amount of censorship on 
critical chess moves. He also points out 
that more than 40 allies must be consulted 
before any official move is publicized, 


MORE LIKE SURVIVAL 


Oold war security, particularly In an age 
of push-button rocketry, cannot be called 
management nor labeled as unfair censor- 
ship—not in our book. 

Top officials of the Kennedy administra- 
tion are more readily available than any 
other set of officials in Washington during 
the past 20 years, Reston declares. 

To make his point, Reston sald that even 
during the height of both Cuban crises, of- 
ficials who knew what was happening were 
taking urgent telephone calls from reporters 
at all hours of the day and night. 

Admittedly, in Reston's view, this adminis- 
tration may have conned a few reporters into 
being sympathetic and not the skeptical 
breed they are supposed to be, but this he 
blames on the reporters, not the adminis- 
tration. y 

Just last week Scali, ABC's diplomatio cor- 
respondent reported to viewers of KHVH on 
channel 4: 

“I've covered the State Department, all 
told, 18 years. The furor over news man- 
agement has not come from working report- 
ers on the diplomatic beat. In all my expe- 
rience I can't recall a time when legitimate 
information is easier to obtain for newsmen 
who are willing to work for it. 

“Even during the Cuban crisis at the mo- 
ment of supreme peril, responsible newsmen 
often could, and did, find out the facts from 
Officials who knew that truth was the 
answer.“ 

President John F. Kennedy and his De- 
fense De ent aides have repeatedly 
questioned the validity of this . The 
President’s accusers, to put it charitably 
have been slow in citing specifics. 

Going to the heart of the complaint, the 
President’s press chief, Pierre Salinger, is 8 
personal friend. Our acquaintanceship with 
“Lucky Pierre” dates back to our San Fran- 
cisco newspaper days when he was bird- 
dodging for the Chronicle and we were leg- 
ging it for the San Francisco Examiner. 

Pierre has been a hard-hitting, hard-driv- 
ing competitive reporter all his life, He 
even tried the accommodations of San Fran- 
cisco Bay area jails in a series of exposés 
which resulted in jail reforms. 

As a digging reporter, we know precisely 
how Pierre operates, even in the White 
House. The “diggers” come up with the 
news. The “handout boys.“ accustomed to 
filing stories while developing a shine on the 
rear of their trousers, are out. 

Carrying this a step further, we do not 
cry news management when Iolani Palace 
stops ladeling out releases due to a change 
in administration from, say, Gov. William F. 
Quinn to Gov. John A. Burns. 

While we admit Quinn’s press chief, Roger 
Croyell, made our job a mite easier, we do 
not condemn Burns' man, Don Horio, for 
failing to call on us with releases as did 
Coryell. The responsibility for prying news 
out of the administration in Hawaii 15 
Strictly ours, be it a Republican or Demo- 
cratic administration. 

We in turn direct our staff, as any shirt- 
sleeve editor does, into areas of investigative 
reporting, and we expect our reporters to be 
vigilant and tenacious so our readers can 
learn exactly how well their State govern- 
ment is being run. 

We do not dash to a typewriter complain- 
ing editorially to cover up the laxity of our 
reporters, and this we believe is the crux of 
all the fuss about news management, 
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It is our bellef that if reporters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., representing the complainers, 
Would move off their backsides and wear out 
Some shoe leather their misguided editors 
Would find it difficult to substantiate some of 
their heated editorial mutterings. 

Perhaps our managed news complaints here 
in the islands can be excused since they can 
Afford little time in the office between trips 
to Germany and the Far East. They must 
have precious little opportunity to maintain 
Communications with their own Washington 
bureaus before unloading with editorial 
broadsides, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF’ 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE OF Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, BECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

Port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
Tollowing rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 

shall alternate with the House pro- 
in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
It necessary in order to meet produc- 

and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 

t the report of the proceedings and de- 

tes of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concrzssronat RECORD, in 7% -point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 

Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 

eir own words, and all reports, documents, 

other matter authorized to be inserted 

the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 

; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 

Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 

for emphasis or prominence; nor will 

Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
trictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
*hould be returned to the Government Print- 

& Office fot Inter than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
Order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
tued on the following morning; and if all of 
Sud manuscript is not furnished at the time 
*Pecified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
Withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 

Will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
— day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
ed later than 12 o'clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8, Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. = 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—Whe 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an-ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House. 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
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tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
Matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent; Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and dellver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the persoa 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE Mr. President, on 
April 6, 1963, at Indianapolis, Ind., the 
junior Senator of Indiana [Mr. BAYH] 
was called upon to deliver the principal 
address at the Indiana Democratic Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

The junior Senator of Indiana per- 
formed eloquently, giving to his audi- 
ence a clear picture of Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian principles, and how those 
Principles are applicable today. 

For the benefit of all of those who did 
not have the privilege of hearing my dis- 
tinguished colleague of Indiana, I ask 
unanimous consent to have his remarks 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JEPYERSON-JACKSON DAY SPEECH 
(By Senator Bars) 

Tonight we meet to celebrate a victory, 
& victory most Hoosiers though an impossible 
task only 12 short months ago. Through 
your faith and devotion, with your energy 
and dedication to purpose, together we won 
the good fight. Words are insufficient to 
express the deep gratitude which Marvella 
and I feel in our hearts for you who honored 
me by bestowing the honor of serving as 
your U.S. Senator from Indiana. 

Yes, there were those who said Democratic 
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Proclaim to those pitiful prophets of doom 
who declared it impossible to elect VANCE 
Harrxe to the U.S. Senate, who thought it 
impossible to seat Matthew Welsh in the 
Governor's chalr, who pessimistically proph- 
esied that a young State legislator from the 
city of Terre Haute was wasting his time, 
let us say to them at this very hour that 
the Democratic Party does not now nor will 
we ever again believe that the election of 
Democrats in Indiana is impossible. 

Let us start now determined to elect and 
Teelect Democratic mayors throughout this 
State. Let us decide now that a Democrat 
Will be elected Governor, that Indiana will 
continue to have two Democratic Senators, 
that Democrats shall control the next gen- 
€ral assembly and that Indiana shall cast 
its electoral votes for John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy in 1964. ` 

The people of Indiana want good govern- 
ment and we are giving it to them, Hoosier 
Citizens demand straight talk and solutions 
to complicated problems. This we pledge. 
This is our goal. 

As Democrats we can be proud of the herit- 
age to which we fall benefit. From the time 
the principles of the Democratic Party were 
laid down by Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson, ours has been the party of the peo- 
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of progress. 

Shortly after the founding of our party, 
Thomas Jefferson defined its goals, charac- 
terized its philosophy and contrasted it with 
opposing forces when he said: . 

“Men by their constitutions are naturally 
divided into two parties those who fear and 
distrust the people and wish to draw all 
powers from them into the hands of the 
high classes; and those who identify them- 
selves with the people, have confidence in 
them, cherish and consider them as most 
honest and safe.” 

In the span of nearly a century and a half 
from Jefferson to Kennedy, a great nation 
and the world’s oldest democracy has sprung 
from the waiting lands of a continent and 
the hearts of a people and has spread around 
the world. And across this Nation is em- 
blazened the record of the Democratic Party, 
its belief In the people, its belief in the dig- 
nity of every man, its belief that there is no 
more noble aspiration for a political: party 
or government than to tend to the needs of 
its citizens and to promote the basic oppor- 
tunities of each individual American. 

The Democratic Party has pursued these 
goals with concrete legislative programs. 
Democrats have been responsible for the 
cornerstones of family security, the social 
security program, unemployment compen- 
sation, considcration for the aged, the blind, 
our children. Democrats established the 
minimum wage and throughout the years 
we have improved it and increased its cover- 
age. We have made considerable progress 
in the fleld of civil rights. 

But we need not dwell in the past to talk 
of Democratic accomplishments, The Dem- 
ocratic Party is a party of the present and 
the future. After 2 years of the New Fron- 
tier, at the quarter post of the presidency 
of John F. Kennedy, we can see progress that 
has improved life here and around the world. 
Great progress has been made. Yet we are 
determined to solve problems still unsolved. 

America has long been known for its Bill 
of Rights. Franklin Delano Roosevelt spoke 
eloquently of the four freedoms. Today a 
space age America must echo these thoughts 
and must rededicate itself to ensure certain 
basic opportunities for each American. 

Each American must be given the oppor- 
tunity to secure a job sufficient to provide 
for his family. Through the leadership of 
President Kennedy more Americans are gain- 
fully employed today than at any other time 
in the history of our Nation. 

Over 71 million American working men 
and women labor in the industries, shops, 
farms and mines of this country. Yet the 
challenge remains as long as many American 
workers cannot find jobs; as long as young 
minds and bodies are not properly equipped 
to find employment in space-age occupations. 
We, as Democrats are determined to meet 
this challenge with tax reviews to spur lag- 
ging economic growth; with retraining pro- 
grams to assist those with unneeded skills; 
with a special youth program to guide and 
assist our younger citizens. 

We are equally determined to provide this 
opportunity for those who labor on the farms 
of America. The efforts of the present ad- 
ministration have brought about an increase 
in farm income of approximately 10 percent 
during the last 2 years. Yet we will not rest 
until the American farmer enjoys equal pros- 
perity with the rest of America, and the 
abundance from American farms is utilized 


as a blessing to a hungry world rather than 
as a stumbling block to high farm income. 

Those who labor in business, large and 
small, must be guaranteed the opportunity 
to trade in an atmosphere of freedom from 
unfair competition and domination by mo- 
nopolies at home and abroad. We, as Demo- 
crats, believe in a truly free economy, free 
from Government control and free from the 
oppression of monopolistic power. Ample 
opportunity for the small businessman Is an 
important goal. 

Each American, as a member of a family 
group, should be afforded the opportunity for 
compatible family living. The opportunities 
for jobs, for decent housing, and for ade- 
quate medical care during the twilight years 
of life are important stops toward attaining 
this goal And we as Democrats must con- 
tinue the efforts made in past years to see 
that sdequate legislative programs are en- 
acted in this important area. 

Finally, each American child must have 
the opportunity for a good education. No 
investment we make as a nation is more im- 
portant than that which we make in provid- 
ing adequate training for our most valuable 
natural resource, our children. Every child 
must have the opportunity to develop full 
his own potentiality. To be sure it takes 
classrooms, it takes teachers; and these take 
money. But investment in our Nation's 
future through education is our best guaran- 
tee of meeting the challenges of the space 
age and the future. 

If these opportunities are to be provided 
for Americans today, each of us must be reso- 
lute in opposition to these few persons who 
would deprive them to some Americans be- 
cause of race, religion, or national origin; for 
full American citizenship means freedom of 
worship, freedom of access to public places, 
freedom to speak without fear of reprisal, 
and freedom to vote one’s own convictions 
in the privacy of a polling place. 

The cold war struggle today finds commu- 
nistic totalitarianism and democratic free- 
dom locked in mortal combat. 

A waiting world is watching the American 


Let us answer with a hearty chorus of 
yes. Let us answer by renewing our de- 
termination to keep the United States of 
America a land of opportunity, for all Ameri- 
cans, for each American. 


Panama Revolutionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on many 
previous occasions, I have mentioned 
Panamanian revolutionists by name. 
An interesting news story by Ralph K. 
Skinner, special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor on the 
isthmus, further identifies certain rev- 
olutionary activists on the isthmus. 
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The indicated article follows: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
8, 1963] 
PANAMA BLOWS REVOLUTIONISTS 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PANAMA Crry.—Over the past few years, 
there has been much talk in Panama of a 
need for revolution, for drastic social and po- 
litical changes. 

Despite the continuing clamor of opposi- 
tion leaders, the possibility of immediate ac- 
tion here seems to be fading. 

The revolutionary movement received a 
setback recently when political firebrand 
Roberto (Tito) Arias, of the publishing 
family, was jailed and charged with com- 
plicity in the smuggling of hundreds of cases 
of liquor. He is the son of the late former 
President Dr. Harmodio Arias, 

Tito Arias was identified by the Govern- 
ment as a leader in planning the invasion of 
Panama by Castro fighters in 1959. Later 
that year he participated in an abortive 
revolutionary attempt which forced him to 
spend 15 months in exile. 

An avowed revolutionist, Tito Arias is 
known to have connections with Fidel Cas- 
tro. He is a close associate of Deputy 
Tholma King, Panama's outspoken legislator 
who is a close friend of Dr. Castro. Deputy 
King visits Dr. Castro in Cuba so frequently 
that she is considered a possible liaison be- 
tween Dr. Castro and prominent revolution- 
oriented persons in Panama. 

Many of Deputy King’s sympathizers and 
followers have received special training in 
Cuba. She, herself, is dedicated to revolu- 
22 as the only remedy for Panama's prob- 


Deputy King, speaking over her own sta- 
tion, Radio Tribuna, suggested on April 1 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Panama and the Soviet Union, She 
has visited the Soviet Union and is a fre- 
quent apologist for that nation. She 
pointed to acceptance of Premier Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev or members of his family at 
the White House and the Vatican as a pat- 
tern which Panama should follow. 

In reiterating her demand for s revolution 
in Panama, Deputy King makes full use of 
her immunity from arrest as a member of the 
National Assembly. 

Her primary target is the incumbent 
Chiari administration which she claims ex- 
ploita the masses and enriches the monop- 
olists who control the country. Her out- 
spoken attacks have given her a following 
among the working class, the unemployed 
and the “humildes” in Panama. 

Also associated with Deputy King is 
Andres Galván, self-appointed spokesman 
for the working class. When he returned 
from an extended tour of Communist China 
and other Communist areas, Mr. Galvan 
stormily denounced the United States. 
Since then he has taken another long trip 
to Cuba (he says he also visited Guinea and 
Ghana) as the guest of Dr. Castro. 

Changes resulted from this last trip. Mr. 
Galvan talked more mildly to this corre- 
spondent recently, discussing Panama social 
conditions. He spoke, however, of a Pan- 
ama revolution as the only way of establish- 
ing an honest government here. He accused 
the United States of support in the olli- 
garchies generally in power throughout 
Latin America. 

The revolutionary movement in Panama 
lacks internal spontaneity and untainted 
leadership. The self-proclaimed revolution- 
ists appear concerned with the achievement 
of personal ambitions for power. 
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From Cuba to Laos U.S. Foreign Policy 
z Smacks of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the April 15, 1963 issue of Barron’s Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly: 


From Cusa tro Laos—U.S. Forrrcn Porter 
SMACKS OF APPEASEMENT 


The Kennedy administration, as its most 
ardent critics must admit, has consistently 
displayed admirable skill in the use of words. 
Last week the President himself was in rare 
rhetorical form. After keeping the Nation In 
mounting suspense for 36 hours, Mr, Ken- 
nedy on Thursday snapped the tension, and 
sent the stock market skyrocketing, with one 
of the most adroitly phrased political pro- 
nouncements on record. While remaining 
firmly opposed to across-the-board increases 
in steel prices, he stated, the powers that be 
are willing to accept selective adjustments 
up or down, as prompted by changes in sup- 
ply and demand. The day before the steel 
crisis, at a ceremony conferring honorary 
American citizenship upon Sir Winston 
Churchill, the Chief Executive rose to the 
occasion no less nobly. In a glowing tribute 
to his new compatriot, the President said in 
part: “In the dark days and darker nights 
when England stood alone, he mobilized the 
English language and sent it into battle. 
Whenever and wherever tyranny threatened, 
he has always championed liberty.” 

In saluting the verbal prowess of Sir 
Winston, the President was speaking not 
merely as head of state but also as one 
professional to another. Since taking office 
John F. Kennedy more than once has sought 
to rally his countrymen with stirring calls 
to arms; at times he has succeeded in sound- 
ing almost Churchillian. Unfortunately, 
however, the resemblance ends right there. 
For in translating words into deeds, the 
Kennedy administration has acted not with 
the boldness of the great Prime Minister, 
but with the Irresolution and timidity of his 
inglorious predecessor, In Latin America, 
Southeast Asia and in the heart of Europe, 
the White House, despite an occasional flash 
of spirit, has been pursuing a policy of ap- 
peasement. Day by day and step by step, in 
consequence, the Communist tyranny has 
gained ground; the forces of freedom, con- 
trariwise, have been in steady retreat. In a 
desperate quest for peace in our time, as the 
author or “Why England Slept“ must know, 
Neville Chamberlain unwittingly paved the 
way for World War II. To prevent history 
from writing a catastrophic sequel, the 
President and his official family would do 
well to learn from it. 8 

A prerequisite to learning, of course, Is the 
willingness to face facts. On this score the 
White House and its advisers have proved 
Badly deficient. A case in point is Walt W. 
Rostow, a man whose global knowledge of 
economic and political affairs is matched 
only by his apparent lack of insight. In a 
far-ranging speech in Philadelphia recently 
on the cold war, Professor Rostow (who 
serves as counselor and chairman of the 
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Policy Planning Council, Department of 
State) reported progress on all fronts, To 
be sure, he conceded, “none of the crises on 
the national agenda as of January 1961 Nas 
been finally and satisfactorily settled. The 
treaty arrangements in Laos remain precari- 
ous, still violated by the continued presence 
in that country of Vietminh units under the 
control of Hanoi. * * * West Berlin stands 
firm, confident and prosperous, but the 
threat to its future remain. And evidently 
the crisis over Cuba is not at an end.“ None- 
theless, in a stunning nonsequitur he pro- 
ceeded to conclude: “We have achieved 
something substantial in these 26 months: 
the momentum of Khrushchevy’s post-sputnik 
offensive has been halted, and in vast areas 
which have been threatened by it free men 
breathe easier.” 

More dangerous nonsense would be hard 
to come by these days, Under the hapless 
leadership of the New Frontier, as even its 
staunch supporters now concede, the free 
world has suffered a dreary succession of 
defeats. Regarding Cuba, for example, Wil- 
liam V. Shannon, Washington columnist for 
the leftwing New York Post, recently pulled 
no punches: Two years ago, he observed 
last week, “a brave and active underground 
movement against Castro was epreading. 
Exiles in Florida were alive with hope for 
his early overthrow." Since then, however, 
thelr hopes have been dashed by one be- 
trayal after another, from the Bay of Pigs 
to the Incredible blockade imposed by the 
U.S. Coast Guard, not against the Commu- 
nist regime in Havana, but against Its mortal 
foes. Such perfidy now has led to the rup- 
ture of friendly ties between Washington 
and the Cubans in exile, a denouncement 
which, wrote Mr. Shannon scathingly, 
“Brings to a close a cycle of defeat, political 
ignorance and moral confusion. Every- 
thing has now been surrendered, including 
honor.” 

In Laos, too, the once firm U.S. posture 
has developed a perilous sag. Until 1961 
this country actively sup a regime in 
Vientiane which, despite Its defects, was 
pro-Western and willing to resist the thrust 
of Communist aggression, launched years be- 
fore by native Reds alded and abetted by 
north Vietnam and Red Chinn. However, 
in the ill-founded hope of restoring peace 
to the cmbattled land, the Kennedy admin- 
istration, through its roving ambassador, 
W. Averell Harriman, began urging, and 
finally pressuring, its Laotian allies to form 
a coalition government with a neutralist 
group and the local Communist Pathet Lao. 
Last summer at an international conference 
the three factions signed an agreement which 
established such a troika government and 
demanded the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Laotian soil. 

Describing the settlement as a calculated 
risk (Barron's chose at the time to call it 
a witless gamble), Washington promptly 
complied. The Reds did not. On the con- 
trary, they quickly set about demonstrating 
once again that every treaty with a Commu- 
nist is an open invitation to trouble. The 
Pathet Lao first tried essassination, one of 
the trusted lleutenants of Kong Le, the mis- 
guided neutralist who originally launched 
the revoit, was murdered a few weeks ago. 
Next came subversion, a tactic revealed last 
month when a loyal Laotian soldier shot the 
foreign minister and denounced him as a 
traitor. Finally, tn early April the Pathet 
Lao launched an unprovoked attack against 
the neutralist forces on the Plaine des 
Jarres, capturing several strongholds and 
other strategic real estate. 
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To the latest outburst of naked Com- 
munist aggression, the New Frontier reacted 
With its customary vigor. Even as his dip- 
lomatic handiwork was collapsing, Averell 

iman was promoted to Under Secretary 
Of State. His boss, Dean Rusk, appealed for 
a cense fire. And the SEATO Alliance, at 
U.S. behest, announced plans to stake an 
impressive show of force, not in Laos, where 
the shooting happens to be, but in neigh- 

g Thailand, where freemen (Mr. Ros- 
tow to the contrary notwithstanding) today 
Surely breathe no easier. ’ 

“Don't worry, they're still 90 miles 
away,” procinims a satiric Republican car 
Sticker, Evidently, Washington hasn't got- 
ten the message, Even as fighting broke out 
afresh in Laos, the White House was record- 
ing its elation over another dubious diplo- 
matic stroke, the tentative agreement to set 
up a direct line to the Kremlin, Even as 
President Kennedy was eloquently hailing 
a now retired champion of freedom, the 
Cause of freedom was suffering. Appeas- 
ment is an ugly word, and one which even 
Nelson Rockefeller, who sounds more like a 
Party standardbearer every day, backed 
away from last week. History has no such 
Qualms, Unless the current disastrous 
Course of events is reversed, there will be 
Only one place in history for the Kennedy 
administration. And it won't be among the 
Profiles in courage. 


U. S. Agencies Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF ORECON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an im- 
Portant article by Frank E. Karelson en- 
titled “U.S. Agencies Praised.” 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

US. AGENCIES PRAISED—VALUE STRESSED or 
HrLP Gryen LATIN AMERICAN MASSES 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

During a recent visit to Peru, Chile, Ar- 
Sentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, I had the op- 
portunity to observe the efforts and accom- 
Plishments of the Alliance for Progress, the 
Agency for International Development Pro- 
Eram, the Peace Corps, and the food-for- 
Peace program. 

On my visit I talked with many dedicated 
Persons in each and all of these agencies. 
I conversed with people in numerous fields 
or endeavor, including educators, psycholo- 
fists, housing experts, and so forth. I vis- 
ited with workers and underprivileged citi- 
zons, with bankers, businessmen, both Amer- 
ican and native. 

My conclusions, based on this research and 
my own observations, were that on the whole 
cach of these agencies wns doing a splendid 
job in which every American can take pride. 
True, come people are doing better work than 
Others, and there is still a vast amount to 
be accomplished. To make even slight head- 
way la a stupendous task. 

For centuries a small percentage of the 
People of South America have had all the 
cream and have no desire to help the masses 
Who, because of centuries of virtual servi- 
tude, have become discouraged and disheart- 
ened. A must be made so as to 
Prevent these masses from turning to total- 
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itarianism, and our agencies aré making that 
be; . It will take time, dedication, 
and a great deal of money to make an im- 
portant impact. It will require the coopera- 
tion of American business interests as well 
as the education of the small percentage of 
the people of wealth in South America. 
There will be failures and successes. 

From the standpoint of the citizens of the 
United States this is not charity. It is some- 
thing that we must do in order to prevent 
the United States from becoming an island 
surrounded by Communist revolutions—rev- 
olutions which can and will bring down the 
vices and bloodshed of the French revolution. 

FRANK E. KARELSEN. 

New YORK. 


Upstream Flood Control in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, at 
the 34th annual State convention of the 
Oklahoma Garden Clubs, Inc., Miss Sally 
Cooksey of 1425 East Fifth Street, Ada, 
Okla., a senior at Ada High School, was 
judged the winner over a large field in 
competition on a speech entitled Up- 
stream Flood Control in Oklahoma.” 

The address speaks for the thorough- 
ness with which Miss Cooksey researched 
this subject. Also, it indicates the great 
foresight she has into the future of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

Miss Cooksey is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. J. Cooksey. She intends 
to continue her speech training in col- 
lege, and anyone who will read her 
speech on “Upstream Flood Control in 
Oklahoma” can understand why I believe 
she will be successful in this venture. 

I ask unanimous consent to place her 
speech in the Recon» in order that it may 
have wide circulation and be preserved 
for those who will do research on this 
subject in the years to come. 2 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 

UPSTREAM FLOOD CONTROL IN OKLAHOMA 

(By Sally Cooksey) 

Let's suppose the time is—ecay—1980. 

The place; Oklahoma. 

The locality: Your county. 

A drive through the country shows you 
fields abundant with fully ripened grain, the 
land dotted with small lakes and ponds, 
curving terraces grecn with sod. 

Does this sound like a description of a 
paradise or a fantasy of a dream world? I 
wonder if we could make this dream a real- 
ity. 

35 us now think of another dream which 
was a reality and it was a nightmare for 
our parents. I have heard and read just as 
you have about the terrible droughts en- 
dured by people living in Oklnhoma not too 
many years ago. We are told that at the 
end of s long, dry summer fields literally 
became parched and dead and worthless, 
that the ponds at which cattle drank became 
hard, crusty holes in the ground and farm- 
ers were forced to haul water to keep the 
animals alive. 

- Now what makes the difference between 
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this paradise we could pevaca kT the ugly 
truth learned by Oklahomans in the recent 
past? The diference lies in the Upstream 
Flood Control. Could this one matter of 
controlling water in our streams take us 
from drought to abundance? There are 
many men who feel that it can, that one 
of the greatest needs in Oklahoma today is 
the successful management of our water 
resources. 

How, then, can we do this? Is it one 
of those things that is simple and yet not 
so simple? For one thing it is a long-term 
program. I was surprised to learn that work 
in this area started as far back as 1903. The 
work progressed slowly for several rensons— 
probably because of lack of interest and cer- 
tainly becausé of lack of funds. It seems 
that it takes a great deal of time and money 
to just survey and see what needs to be 
done, The current watershed program car- 
ried on is a big step in the right direction. 

I was interested to learn how and where 
these projects begin. An authority in the 
field explained to me that a watershed pro- 
gram must originate with a local group. 
They in turn prepare an application for a 
conservation district which they submit to 
the State agency. They then send experts 
to make a detailed study of that district. 
If the work is approved by State and Fed- 
eral Governments, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment will share with the State in financ- 
ing the project. So, you see, each flood 
control project is a local undertaking with 
Federal help, not a Federal project with lo- 
calhelp. 

I believe educators tell us that the first 
step toward solving a problem is to 
that we have a problem and to face it 
squarely. So, for a few moments, let’s ana- 
lyze our situation In Oklahoma. I know one 
group that saw the problem for the first time 
2 years ego—that was the high school stu- 
dents who prepared for this same contest 
sponsored by the garden clubs. That year 
we studied gullies and the matter of soil 
erosion and we saw firsthand the terrible 
results of uncontrolled streams. By letting 
small streams run at will wherever the slope 
led, we were allowing this unruly water to do 
great damage to valuable land. Now, with 
this year’s study of upstream control I can 
see that this runoff water damage could be 
prevented. 

Of course, when we say the word flood“ 
the picture that comes to my mind ls of low 
lands, or bottom lands which we have seen 
literally flooded and standing in water. We 
recognize that many times crops are lost 
by too much water just as by too little. 

Actually, I guess, the kind of floods which 
harm people are eyen more serious than 
those which destroy land. So a big part of 
our problem, then, ts our neglect of larger 
rivers which rise and swell, and spread to 
engulf and endanger human life. Years ago 
floods were accepted as accidents—unpre- 
dictable and unavoidable. But mer have 
learned that this is not entirely true. Men 
haye learned something of control and pre- 
vention. 

There is another phase of our problem en- 
countered by people who travel by car over 
our highways. Oklahomans, like all Amer- 
icans, increasingly spend more time and 
travel more miles in automobiles. It is not 
uncommon in certain areas for creeks, 
swollen by excessive rains, to dislodge a 
bridge and carry it forward in strong tor- 
rents, leaving the road impassable. 

In the face of all this I’m afrald we have 
to acknowledge that uncontrolled water run- 
ning rampart over our State is a problem 
and should not be ignored. Our own water- 
shed has its own combination of problems, 
So do all the other watersheds of the Na- 
tion, and solutions must fit the problems 
in each. 
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Now—is There a solution to our trouble? 
Luckily, there is, I believe the old say- 
ing 16 Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.” And so it does. 

We will have to have farmers, ranchers, 
small people, important people, conservation 
ofices, State and Federal agencies all work- 
ing together to correct some mistakes that 
have been made and to take Immediate ac- 
tion for improvement. All the people must 
be fully informed about what is being done 
and why. And what each group's respon- 
sibilities are. This calls for a continuing 
program of information and education. One 
thing that has becn used for several years 
and is proving very successful is the land 
treatment called “terracing.” The county 
and State conservation service has taught 
land users the great value of retaining land 
by this method. Now the newest plan is 
what is called small detention dams. The 
idea here is that by having many small 
dams upstream the moisture is kept on 
areas that need it, rather than rushing 
downstream where it la not needed. One 


dams. 

Eran SO OEE fang Spinnin orga ares 
specifically about the construction of these 
the control system used. Per- 
ps the reason I am especially interested in 
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that might be a serious hazard if left free. 
Here in this connection we become very 
aware of how closely water conservation ties 
into this flood control discussion. While 
I think the immediate concern in this up- 
stream control program fa not the accumu- 
lation and saving of water for future use, 
some day this may prove to be a great asset. 
We are being told by national planners the 
amount of water our Nation’s people are 
using is rising tremendously and that there 
is danger that we may some day experience 
a real shortage of water in America. We had 
an example of this very close to home a few 
years ago when Oklahoma City found itself 
with an inadequate water supply for its 
growing population. So it will be well ff 
anything we do now in the way of con- 
trolling water may later prove more yal- 
-uable than we know. 
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Perhaps we should mention a matter that 
seems of less importance and that is that 
some of the larger dams are holding beau- 
tiful lakes which afford recreational fa- 
cilities for Oklahoma residents. 

Now let us suppose that it is April 1963 
and the place again is Oklahoma. We can 
be mighty glad that at this point we see 
great sums of money being spent to pre- 
serve our land. And we should hope that 
in our future we can see the dream of the 
good earth come true. 


ë The Big Change in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent article published in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of April 14, 1963, our 
good friend and fellow Chicagoan, Mr. 
Thomas H. Coulter, civic leader and 
chief executive officer of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry, 
pointed out the amazing improvements 
and advances made by the city of Chi- 
cago in the last few years. 

It can be truly said that, under the 
dynamic leadership of the mayor of Chi- 
cago, the Honorable Richard J. Daley, as 
well as the leaders of industry, business, 
and labor, these changes have been 
brought about. Thomas Coulter’s ob- 
servations are realistically portrayed in 
this interesting article dealing with the 
present and future growth of a great 
city, the queen of the midwest plains.” 

Tue Big Cane IN Cuicaco 
(By Thomas H. Coulter, chief executive offl- 
cer, Chicago Association of Commerce and 

Industry) 

As I stand on the Michigan Avenue Bridge 
today, or drive along the lake shore, I have 
to marvel at what this city has accomplished 
in the last fow years. Change? That's our 
middle name. Five years ago there was no 
Marina City, no Sandburg Village, no Mc- 
Cormack Place. Many of the glittering new 
glass houses on the gold coast were just 
gleams in the architect's eye. 

Now we have changed, and how. The 
wreckers’ ball has leveled acres of slums. 
Everywhere, the old brownstone and brick 
eyesores are tumbling from view and bold 
new buildings are rising from the rubble. 
People are beginning to talk about the ex- 
citing changes in Chicago everywhere in the 
world. 

Show a photograph.of Marina City to a 
London shop owner (or to a West German 
or a Japanese for that matter) and it’s a 
good bet he'll Identify it as Chicago's round, 
twin tower skyscraper. What's more, he'll 
Probably want to discuss it at some length. 

Montion Chicago-O Hare International Atr- 
port nearly anywhere in the United States 
and someone will tell you they've heard it's 
the busiest airfield in the world. It ts. No 
other airport comes close to O'Hare’s annual 
total of 500,000 plane movements and 13 mil- 
lion passengers, 

I believe the reason for Chicago's newly 
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emerging reputation as a business and idea- 
exchange center can be traced to its recent 
phenomenal growth, which comes on top of 
a decade of great prosperity. 

Since the completion of the Inland Steel 
Building in 1958, which ended a 20-year 
hiatus in skyscraper construction in the 
city’s Loop, Chicago has been hammering 
away in the biggest building boom in recent 
history. Last year alone, 830 commercial 
buildings were under construction. They 
represented investments of $200 million. 

As the old market tipsters used to say, it 
takes money to make money, and Chicago is 
rolling. Industrial investments hcre. last 
year rose to 8428 million, making it the 
biggest year since 1956. The amount this 
year will be boosted by a splurge of new steel 
plant construction, including a $250 million 
complex to be built by Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Chicago is rolling In other ways too. A 
whole network of new expressways and toll- 
Ways have changed a Jumble into n joy ride 
for the area’s 2 million automobiles. The 
Chicago Skyway, Tri-State Tollway, and 
Edens, Congress, Northwest, and Dan Ryan 
Expressways put the Loop within 25 minute's 
drive of anywhere in town. To anyone who 
has been away for 5 years or so, these high- 
ways make Chicago look like a new city. 

It is a new city. New and proud and con- 
fident, It's a growing city, too. The popula- 
tion of the six-county metropolitan area as 
of December 2, 1962, was 7.084 900, an in- 
crease of 27 percent over 1950. 

Seven million busy people in search of 
their private goals. They're going places and 
doing things. It's a new city all right, but 
It's still Jazz happy Chicago and it still jumps. 
It has its own brand of satire in Second City. 
its own kind of key club in Playboy, and 
now it's exporting both. In a more serious 
vein, Chicago has its hand in all the arts. 
Its orchestra, its art Institute, and its mu- 
seums need no introduction anywhere. 

This is a bigger market than 12 of the 50 
States combined. And, looking at the fu- 
ture, one must remember that this market 
has a high percentage of war babies. They 
are beginning to reach marrying age, and 
this has great significance for residential 
construction and related industries. 

There will continue to be more and more 
retired people in our population. And those 
employed will have more and more leisure 
time. This will increase the demand for rec- 
reation and leisure time products, Chicago 
manufacturers make these items, lots of 
them. But indications are that the city’s In- 
dustry will have to increase its production 30 
percent by 1975 just to meet the local de- 
mand. 


The Industry of the new Chicago has bulit 
itself on the old, but it has grown more di- 
verse, It has gained in chemicals and petro- 
leum products, in pharmaceuticals, and in 
printing and publishing. Chicago has long 
had the glamor industries, electronics, in- 
dustrial research, and nuclear power, and new 
job categories are opening in these flelds every 
day. 

Growth has been a self-perpetuating im- 
petus to Chicago's fast-rising reputation as a 
place in which to live, work, and do business. 
In 1959, the new Chicago was brought to the 
attention of the world in dramati¢ fashion 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence Seca- 
way, linking the city to other major ports of 
the world. But that was 4 years ago, and 
things are changing even faster today. 

In fact, Chicago's big era of devclopment 15 
just getting started. The city can say, with 
the brawny construction worker getting 
ready to toss a rivet a floor or two higher, 
“You ain't seen anything yet.“ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
My administrative assistant’s son, who 
attends Westmore School in Fairfax, Va., 

_ enlisted his father’s help in arranging a 
a of the Capitol for his sixth grade 
c 


Iwas privileged to receive a visit from 
this fine group during the day and found 
the youngsters well mannered, interested 
in the operation of their National Gov- 
ernment and receptive to the problems 
confronting my native State, Arizona. 

Members of the class included Edward 
Breeden, Paul Crider, Donald Conley, 
David Evans, Michael Hohlfelder, Dwight 
Horning, Daniel Jenkins, James Karr, 
Steven Parvey, Michael Shaw, Hunter 
Shelly, Ross Smith, James Hill, Geoffry 
Everly, Kenneth Marton, Phillip Reve- 
linsky, Richard Westbrook, Audrey Cam- 
eron, Bonnie Hall, Donna Hodges, 
Shirley Huffman, Bonnie Hunter, Linda 
Johnson, Karen McGauhey, Victoria 
_ Musser, Cheryl Raines, Sue Roberts, 
Anne Sherwood, Bonnie Tarpley, Lynne 
Thompson, Mary Turner, Carol Walkin- 
shaw, Tina Woods, and Brenda Stamper. 

Accompanying them were their 
teacher, Miss Alice Pharr, and Mrs. Carl 
Jenkins, Mrs. Paul Conley, Mrs. Larry B. 
Marton, Mrs. Charles Turner, and Mrs. 
William Hunter. 

Several days after the visit, I received 
a number of letters from the young stu- 
dents which I would like to share with 
my colleagues. 

The letters follow: 

WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfaz, Va., April 8, 1963. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN SENNER: As you prob- 
&bly remember, I was the first girl that 
Walked in your office, and I want to thank 
You for being so generous with your time 
by inviting our class into your office. We 
enjoyed your information about Arizona 
very much. 

We are also very grateful for the nice 
World map you sent us. 

Thank you for everything. 

Sincerely, 
ANNE 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairjaz, Va. April 8, 1963. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Thank you very 
Much for arranging our wonderful field trip. 
thank you for letting our class visit 
Jour office. I enjoyed it very much. 
Your friend, 


SHERWOOD. 


MIKE HOHLFELDER. 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 

Fairfaz, Va., April 8, 1963. 
1 Dran CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Thank you 
Or arranging cur trip to the Capitol. We 
enjoyed hearing your talk on the problems 
s na. I hope you get your §1 billion 
fix the dams and pumping system. I know 
is a beautiful State, and I'll try to 
dig Out there sometime. Thanks again for all 
the fun and knowledge the tour of the 

Capitol gave us. 
Your friends, 
SHIRLEY HUFFMAN AND 
Muss Prarr’s CLASS. 
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WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairjaz, Va., April 11, 1963. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN SENNER: I would like 
to thank you for permitting us to come into 
your office. We enjoyed it very much. 
Thank you for the map and booklet you gave 
us. I enjoyed meeting you. 
Sincerely, 
LYNNE THOMPSON, 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairjaz, Va., April 8, 1963. 
CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Thank you very 
much for letting us visit your office. Thank 
you for the talk you gave us on Arizona, 
Today Kenneth Marton showed us the map 
you sent us. He sald that he would bring 
in the booklet tomorrow. 
Thank you again for everything. 
Your friend, 


‘ 


AUDREY CAMERON. 
WesTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfax, Va,, April 8, 1963. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Your. great 
friendliness truly made us very happy. Your 
map and information on Arizona was quite 
interesting. 

I am sure my classmates enjoyed meeting 
you as much as I did. It was very nice of 
you to make our field trip possible. 

Your friend, 
Ken Marron. 
, WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfax, Va., April 11, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Thanks for 
helping Mr. Marton arrange our field trip, 
giving us the world map, and letting us visit 
your office. 

Your friend, 
HEBERT HUNTER SHELLEY, Jr. 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfax, Va., April 8, 1983. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SENNER: We thank you 
very much for arranging the field trip. We 
liked the House and Senate Buildings very 
much. We hope we can go back some day. 

We think it was a very nice tour, 

Sincerely, 
PHIL REVOLINSKY. 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfaz, Va., April 8, 1963. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Thank you for 
jetting us come in your office and giving us 
a talk on what is being done in Arizona. I 
know that a lot of the preparations on the 
field trip went through your office. I think 
you are a very nice Representative. I hope I 
meet you again sometime. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut HORNING. 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
April 8, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN StNNER: Thank you for 
letting us see your office and telling us about 
Arizona. 


Today Kenneth brought in the map of the 
world. We thank you for the map. It is a 
very kind of vou. 

We hope we can see you again. Thank you 
again, 

Sincerely, 
Karen MCGAULEY. 
Westmont SCHOOL, 
Fairfax, Va., April 8, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Thanks a lot 
for letting us come to your office. I enjoyed 
your talk on Arizona: I enjoyed it and I 
know my classmates did to. By the way 
thank you for the map. 

Sincerely, 
DANNY JENKINS. 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfax, Va., April 8, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SENNER: Thank you for 

letting us see your office. It's very nice. We 
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all enjoyed hearing about Arizona and the 
Grand Canyon. 
- Thank you for sending us a map of the 
world and a booklet. 
Sincerely, 
VICKY MUSSER, 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfax, Va., April 8, 1963. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN SENNER; Thank you for 
letting us visit your office. We enjoyed it 
very much. We also enjoyed the book and 
map you gave us. I am sure the trip will be 
long remembered. 
Sincerely, 
BONNIE HALL. 
WESTMORE SCHOOL, 
Fairfax, Va., April 8, 1963. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN SENNER: We all thank 
you very much for letting us go to the Capi- 
tol. We enjoyed the yisit very much. It was 
just beautiful. We also enjoyed going to 
your office, and when you explained a little 
about Arizonia and its dams. Also I got to 
shake hands with a real Congressman for the 
first time. Oh, and thank you very much 
for the map and the booklet. 
Your friend, 


BONNIE TARPLEY. 


Canal Zone Flag Suit: Report of 
Progress—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Recorp of April 4, I quoted an informa- 
tive news story in a Panama (Republic 
of Panama) paper about a pending suit 
in the U.S. district court for the Canal 
Zone against flying the Panama fiag 
alongside that of the United States in 
the Zone. 

The latest information about the indi- 
cated suit, as reported from Balboa, 
C. Z., in a special dispatch to the New 
York Times, follows: 

CANAL ZONE JupGeE WeElIcuHs Surr on FLAG 

Bat OA, C. Z., April 5—Without ruling 
on a motion before him to dismiss a 
taxpayer's petition for an injunction to pre- 
vent the Canal Zone Governor and the Sec- 
retary of the Army from flying the Panama 
fag in the Canal Zone, a Federal judge 
voiced the tentative conclusion today that 
the flag was probably flying illegally. 

The suit was filed last October by Gerald 
R. Doyle, Jr., seeking to -restrain Gov. 
Robert J. Fleming, Jr., and Secretary Cyrus 
R. Vance from flying the Panama flag along- 
side that of the United States in the Canal 
Zone in alleged violation of U.S, laws The 
suit also seeks to restrain them from sell- 
ing Panamanian postage stamps in the Canal 
Zone. 

Judge Guthrie F, Crowe said the latter 
matter appeared to come under the adminis- 
strative discretion of the executives and 
hence did not seem illegal. 

He said, however, that inasmuch as Con- 
gress had outlined specific regulations for 
flying the U.S. flag it would seem that pro- 
visions of the law were not being followed. 
The law states no other fiag shall be flown 
above or at same level with the U.S. fiag in 
a State, territory, or possession. 

District Attorney Rowland K. Hazard had 
sought to prove that Mr. Doyle lacked status 
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to sue, but Judge Crowe said the Govern- 
ment position was not sufficiently strong and 
complainant probably had the right to peti- 
tion for injunction. 


The Cost of National Holidays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the costs of establishing a national 
holiday, written by Frank E. Taylor, of 
the Associated Press, and published in 
the April 21 edition of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR ROBERTSON Expiatns Cost or ADD- 
ING NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 
(By Frank E. Taylor) 

WASHINGTON, April 20 —Wnat's the price 
tag on a national holiday? 

There are pending in Congress more than 
a dozen proposals for five new legal holidays. 
There now are eight. 

Senator ROBERTSON, Democrat of Virginia, 
noting proposals for Columbus Day, Consti- 
tution Day, Election Day, Good Friday and 
Lincoln's Birthday, decided he would delve 
into costs. 

Another national holiday for Government 
activities, he learned, would cost approxi- 
mately $70 million. 

INDUSTRIAL COSTS 


For all of American industry, he was in- 
formed, an educated guess points to ap- 
proximately $900 million. 

“So the total cost would be in the neigh- 
borhod of $1 billion, exclusive of the cost to 
States and municipalities for the local gov- 
ernment employees,“ ROBERTSON said. 

The information, he said, was gathered 
from the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Department of 
Labor. 

Some of the figuring goes like this: 

The base number of work days, for Govern- 
ment employees is 260 a year. From this is 
deducted 20 days for annual leave, 8 days 
for sick leave, and 8 days for existing holi- 
days. This leaves 224 actual work days. 

PRESENT RATES 

The average cost per man per man day in 
the Government is $26.78. Based on 224 
actual work days and an average of 2.5 mil- 
lion Government employees, the cost is ap- 
proximately $67 million. To this is added $3 
million for those employees, such as 
guards and others, who would have to work 
anyway and who would receive premium pay. 

“After dealing with figures for 30 years,” 
Ronxxrso commented, “I have become cost 
conscious. I've never heard what a national 
holiday costs. I decided to find out.” 

Rosertson said the information can heip 
in deciding what position to take on voting 
for any new legal holidays. 

The proposals call for holidays on Febru- 
ary 12, Lincoln’s Birthday; Good Friday, be- 
fore Easter; September 17, Constitution Day; 
October 12, Columbus Day, and the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
Election Day. 
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Lumbermen Face Year of Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Brit- 
ish Columbia sawmills have taken an- 
other 15-percent bite from the American 
lumbermen’s share of the Atlantic coast 
lumber market. At the rate our neigh- 
bors to the North are eating into our 
share of this waterborne market, our in- 
dustry soon will not have even a bone to 
chew on. 

In 1953, Oregon and Washington 
shipped 66 percent of the waterborne 
timber sold through east coast ports. 
During the first 2 months of 1963, these 
States shipped only 23 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dave James, of Simp- 
son Timber Co., in a letter to me, asks if 
1963 will be the year west coast sawmills 
must decide they have lost permanently 
a market they held for many years. 

There are several proposals before the 
Congress that would help alleviate the 
frustrating problems our lumbermen 
face. A temporary quota on Canadian 
lumber imports into the United States 
and amendment of the Jones Act are two 
pieces of legislation I have introduced 
which would aid the timber industry. 
Unless these or other measures are taken, 
Iam afraid our lumbermen face the year 
of decision to which Mr. James refers in 
his letter. i 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the letter in the 
RECORD. 

SIMPSON TIMBER CO., 
Seattle, Wash., March 28, 1963. 
Representative Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: The February report of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, issued 
today, confirms our concern that British Co- 
lumbia sawmills refrained from pressing the 
U.S. Atlantic coast market in the latter part 
of 1962 while awaiting the decision of the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. 

In the first 2 months of 1963, British Co- 
lumbia mills have taken 77.4 percent of this 
waterborne cargo market compared with 
their 1962 take“ of 62 percent. 

Here are the 1963 figures: 


In board feet] 
British Oregon- 
Coluimbia | Washington- 
California 
January 190 | 90, 252, 829 26, 751, 307 
February 19633 96, 347,238 |. 27, 612, 268 
We 186, 600, 067 54, 303, 575 


British Columbia shipments aboard for- 
eign flag vessels chartered at rates now re- 
ported to average $22 per thousand board 
feet ($14 below the Jones Act required 
shipping rates of west coast mills) are go- 
ing in gobs of as many as 11 million feet per 
shipment. 

We are always looking for years of decision. 
Will 1963 be the year west coast sawmills 
must decide they have permanently lost an 
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American market they held from 1920 until 
world charter rates crumbled to the advan- 
tage of Canada in 1961? 
Sincerely, 
Dave JONES, 
Director of Public Affairs. 


Proposed Lincoln Memorial Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial in the Elkhart (Ind.) 
Truth, explains the need for marking the 
trail which Abraham Lincoln took dur- 
ing his formative years. 

The trail, which has merit to say the 
least, is noteworthy in view of the fact 
that last year I introduced legislation 
calling for a Lincoln Memorial Parkway. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken on 
this proposal, but I intend to reintroduce 
the bill in the Senate in the near future. 

So that my distinguished colleagues 
might know of the trail as proposed by 
the sister States of Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Illinois, where our great President 
Abe Lincoln spent his boyhood years, I 
ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the Elkhart Truth editorial of April 15, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN HERITAGE TRAIL 

A third conference of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky Governors is due in Kentucky this 
week to spur tourist interest in the Lincoln 
Heritage Trall project. 

Trail markers will be placed this summer 
to guide motorists to points of interest in 
the land where Abraham Lincoln spent his 
pre-presidential years, it is pointed out by 
Indiana Highways for Survival, Inc. 

From the commercial standpoint alone, 
Lincoln Heritage Trail promotion has special 
interests for Indiana. Last year, Indiana was 
48th among all continental States in the 
multibillion dollar tourist trade industry. 

But quite aside from the commercial 
angle—and more important—is the value of 
stimulating deeper knowledge concerning 
our national heritage. 

From Lincoln’s birthplace near Hodgen- 
ville, Ky., tourists will be directed to the 
Pioneer Memorial State Park at Harrodsburg 
and to other Lincoln landmarks in Kentucky, 
and then northwest to Lewisport, close to 
where the Lincoln family crossed the Ohio 
River into Indiana. 

In the hills of southwestern Indiana, visi- 
tors can see the Lincoln State Park, Nancy 
Hawks Lincoln Memorial and Rockville's 
Pioneer Village. 

This is the area where the future Civil War 
President spent his formative years from 7 
to 21. The trail will then travel westward 
to Vincennes and on to Springfield, III. 

It is good to read of Lincoln’s life. But 
that alone cannot substitute for treading 
the very ground he trod, and reconstructing 
in mind the events which shaped his 
character. 

The Lincoln Heritage Trail should be a 
notable exercise in patriotism. 


1963 
Case Against Socialized Engineering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the contin- 
uing expansion of Federal bureaucracy 
Was recently highlighted by Mr. Murray 
Wilson, of Salina, Kans., in a speech to 
the Kansas congressional delegation and 
their assistants here. 

Mr, Wilson, a highly successful prac- 

engineer and past president of the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, points out how Government is de- 
Priving consulting engineers of many 
Opportunities. In 1960, over 61,000 engi- 
neers were employed by various agencies 
of the Federal Government and this 
figure is growing by leaps and bounds. 

I believe Mr. Wilson has done a real 
Service in calling attention to another 
area wherein bureaucracy threatens to 
Stifle initiative and if permitted to go 
unchecked actually exterminate the con- 
Sulting engineer. 

The text of Mr. 
follows: 

Case AGAINST SOCIALIZED ENGINEERING 

It is indeed an honor and a pleasure to 
Speak to you gentlemen this morning. Not 
Only for myself, but for the Consulting Engi- 
neers of Kansas, I want to thank each one of 
You for taking time to visit with us. It is 
Our sincere hope that we can present to you 
the information we have in such a way that 
you may feel that the time is well spent. 

The basic question we want to look at this 

and present to you, can be briefly 
and bluntly stated as follows: Should Con- 
Sulting Engineers Be Exterminated”? That's 
not really a rhetorical question. I haven't 
Seen it in print—nor have I heard it ex- 
Pressed so bluntly—but reduced to its sim- 
Plest terms—that is one of the questions 
facing the United States and the engineer- 
ing profession. To aid yor in considering 
this question, we should take a brief look at 
this thing we call the profession of engi- 


Wilson’s speech 


Due to the careless use of the term engli- 
neer," the census figures are always mislead- 
ing because a well recognized group has 
Placed the figure of total engineers in the 
United States as of last year at a number in 
excess of 850,000, but a sampling in various 
Places proves that this figure is much too 
high and includes many subprofessionals and 
technicians. After spending considerable 
time in studying the matter, I have arrived 
&t a possible total of not to exceed 600,000, 
and probably less. But if we assume that 
the 600,000 is within reason, the distribution 
Of these by type of employment would be 
Something like this: 


Engineers in industry-------------- 360, 000 
Engineers in Government 140, 000 
Engineers in private practice 75, 000 

eers in Education 25, 000 


In 1960 the Federal Government acknowl- 
edged the presence of 61,000 engineers in 
their employ, and this has grown apace 
during the last 3 years. The balance of the 
140,000 mentioned above are the engineers 
in the employ of States, cities, counties, and 
other non-Federal units of government. As 
an example of bureaucratic growth, in 1960 
NASA had 4,100 engineers, while a year ago 
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I heard the head of the personnel depart- 
ment of NASA state that the number of 
their engineers had grown to 5,600, and that 
they were planning to add engineers and 
scientists, together, at the rate of 1,000 to 
1,500 per year for the next 4 or 5 years. The 
impetus has been very definite during the 
last 2 years to enlarge all bureaus as much 
as possible, and in the case of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, this trend has been ex- 
tended beyond the Federal realm by their 
urging the State highway departments to 
build up their forces so that contracting for 
engineering services could be held to a 
minimum. p 

It would be quite possible to enlarge and 
extend the activities of the bureaus which 
have departments of engineering to the point 
where they could perform the engineering 
services for the entire field of public works. 
Loans and grants are now a part of a large 
percentage of new work at all leveis—city, 
county, and State—as well as strictly Fed- 
eral projects. The inclusion of “free” en- 
gineering as an added inducement to the 
units in the lower echelons of government 
would add to the readier acceptance of the 
programs and give excellent grounds for in- 
creasing the budget, It would also be the 
surest and most direct way of instituting 
more rigid controls and of exercising more 
rigid and detailed authority. 

This is not a new or au original idea, but 
a dream that has been espoused by various 
people at various times in the past, I hung 
out my shingle as a consulting engineer in 
1932, when no one was looking for engineer- 
ing services. For the next few years the 
small amount of business which we were 
able to secure was mostly of the kind gen- 
erated by one of the relief programs, such 
as PWA, WPA, CCC, etc. During those years 
the Government bureaus grew swiftly and 
each year saw more engineers on the Gov- 
ernment payroll. Time after time, well- 
meaning friends advised me that I had 
chosen the wrong outlet for my energies 
because there was no question but that 
within a few years all engineering in con- 
nection with public works would be done 
by men in the employ of some branch of the 
Government; or in other words, this phase 
of engineering would have been entirely 
socialized. World War II changed the pic- 
ture with the fantastic amount of construc- 
tion that needed to be done in the shortest 
possible time in order to bridge the gap of 
unpreparedness. The engineers in private 
practice were called upon to help accomp- 
lish the work. During the late forties and 
most of the fifties, the backlog of needed im- 
provements, the Korean police action,” and 
the general activity in the Nation's economy 
kept the engineers in private practice well 
occupied and many new firms were added to 
the list during those years. 

The seriousness of the problem of social- 
ized engineering varies in different parts of 
the country. In the industria) centers there 
are many firms of consulting engineers who 
devote most of their energies—and in some 
cases, all of them—to working for private 
corporations, principally manufacturing con- 
cerns. These men of course are not person- 
ally concerned with the trend in allocating 
the design of public works. However, in the 
Midwest, where industry has not developed 
to a great extent, the principal source of 
business of all the consultants is the public 
works including such work as is 
done by counties, cities, States, and the 
Federal Government. 

We consulting egineers class ourselves as 
private enterprise, even though most of the 
work we do is for some branch of Govern- 
ment. When industry arrives at our front 
door, we are ready, willing, and able to assist 
them in the facilities which they 
will need. Soina nation which theoretically 
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is commited to private enterprise, and where 
private enterprise is the base and the source 
of all revenue, both private and public, 
we feel that we play an important part in 
the Nation's economy, We think that the 
growth of socialism in engineering should 
be looked upon with at least as much disfavor 
as the entrance of government into the busi- 
ness of dry cleaning, or laundry, or feeding 
the public. 

Don’t misunderstand me—I am in nowise 
pleading or suggesting that the engineers in 
Government should be discharged. As the 
organization of our Government has devel- 
oped, its is essential that there be engineers 
in full-time employment, representing the 
authority of the Government, to administer 
the part which the Government takes in the 
programs of public works. But we believe 
that the economy of the country will benefit, 
and that the art and science of engineering 
will advance more rapidly if the design of 
public works is kept flexible and an atmos- 
phere is maintained which will permit and 
encourage the development of a strong and 
healthy. group of consultants. 

The contributions in the field of technol- 
ogy made by consulting engineers and their 
staffs have been out of all proportion to their 
number. In the field of public works, it is 
the inevitable trend of Government bureaus 
to develop certain standards which, by the 
time they have been made the subject of 
many conferences and many discussions, nre 
often out of date by the time they are adopt- 
ed, and when once adopted, the Inevitable 
inertia provides enormous resistance to any 
change. During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, the infusion of new ideas into the Fed- 
eral bureaus and State departments by con- 
sulting engineers has been a beneficial fac- 
tor which is much greater than the number 
of men involved or the relative amount of 
work which they have designed. 

A pertinent example lies in the field of 
highway design and construction. The turn- 
pikes which were built during the past 25 
years furnished the opportunity for many 
consulting engineers to try out and prove 
new theorles, new designs, and new mate- 
rials. The lessons learned on these projects 
have formed the bases for the criteria used 
in developing the plans for the Interstate 
Highway System. ‘Thus the entire Nation is 
benefiting from the practical research of the 
consultants on various turnpikes which 
was made available at no direct cost to the 
Government. Time does not permit an enu- 
meration of the contribution which the con- 
sultants have made at the local level, help- 
ing solve the problems of counties, cities, 
and towns, but it would be a long and im- 
pressive list. The problems have been of 
an infinite variety, and the men who have 
solved them represent the entire range of 
specialties which make up this varied and 
complex profession. 

Our Nation needs the best engineers they 
can find to head each of the Federal projects. 
And they should be paid in proportion to 
their ability and their responsibility. We 
believe strongly that our country will be 
better served H each of these bureaus win 
call on firms in private practice to perform a 
portion of their design work—say 40 to 50 
percent of it in order to maintain a healthy, 
solvent, versatile body of technical auxilia- 
ries. Such a will bring to bear a 
greater diversity of talent, will reduce lost 
motion, and provide a source of comparison 
by which the efficiency of both groups can 
be encouraged, checked and improved. 

The skill, versatility, and availability of the 
independent ones will be of inestimable value 
to our Nation in time of another emergency. 
I am opposed to the procedures which lead 
toward the extermination of the consulting 
engineer, for I believe it is not in the public 
interest. 
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Kicking Congress Around 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of April 18, 1963: 

KICKING CONGRESS AROUND 


The complaints of congressional lethargy 
are heavier than usual this year; in 3 months 
the lawmakers have produced practically no 
significant legislation. The current Easter 
vacation is sarcastically called a recess with- 
in a recess. 

Yet, as President Kennedy reminds the 
critics, Congress is customarily slow moving 
at first, picking up speed as a session ad- 
vances, and there's nothing necessarily wrong 
with that. Even so, it seems to us the 

of excessive inactivity this time are 
at the least a little unfair. 

Those who condemn apparent inactivity as 
though it were some kind of crime ought 
to ask what are the overriding national 
issues which Congress should be acting on. 
The issues are by no means automatically 
what a political administration—any admin- 
istration—says they are in the form of the 
bills it presents or its congressional lieu- 
tenants sponsor. Many in Congress quite 
plainly believe this administration does not 
always fully grasp the needs of the times 
in either domestic or foreign affairs. 

Though the Nation's basic foreign policy 
is not in question, Members of Congress are 
understandably disturbed at recurring signs 
of weakness against the Communists. Cer- 
tainly there has been no very effective fol- 
low through of last October’s strong moves 
in the Cuban crisis, And it ts particularly 
distasteful to find this Government curb- 
ing the activities of anti-Communist Cubans 
against Castro; no matter how it be ration- 
alized, it doesn't ring right. P 

Some lawmakers are also unhappy about 
the deterioration of relations with a couple 
of America’s important allies, whatever the 
extent of the Government's responsibility 
for it. Nor are they all convinced that for- 
eign aid is as potent a weapon against com- 
munism as its proponents claim. 

In short, these are aspects of the world 
struggle, with all its fateful potentialities. 
It is proper for individual Members to 
criticize what they think wrong, for com- 
mittees to inquire into what is going on in 
defense and foreign affairs, for Congress as a 
whole to debate and propose other courses. 
And it hardly adds up to inactivity. 

There isn't any reason, either, for Con- 
gress to rush through the various domestic 

The Nation is not in a depres- 
sion calling for measures like a Youth Con- 
servation Corps or enormous new public- 
works outlays. If a lot of Members believe 
such projects would be useless or worse, 
they are entitled to that opinion; certainly 
they have not been made aware of wide- 
spread public support for the administra- 
tion’s domestic program in general. 

As for the tax reduction and reform pro- 
posals, they are so needlessly complicated 
that no one ever suggested they could get 
quick congressional action, Many a tax- 
payer would have reason to regret it if some 
of the recommended changes were approved 
uncritically in the name of action. 

Even more important is the question of 
the administration’s basic economic ap- 
proach—the theory that the sound way to 
expand economic activity is through large, 
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continuing, planned Federal deficits to fi- 
nance rapidly increasing Federal spending 
and encroachments. This is completely at 
variance with the belief of many in Congress 
and the Nation that the economy and its 
financial structure would be healthier with 
far less interference and inflationary fuel. 
Should they be silent and docile? 

The economic issue, now posed so badly by 
the administration, is indeed one of the 
overriding issues before the Nation, for it 
affects the value of the people's dollar, the 
international balance of payments and the 
military power which must rest on economic 
strength. It deserves more of a hearing than 
it is getting in Congress or elsewhere, but at 
least Congress cannot be said to be com- 
placently ignoring it. 

So we think the annual sport of kicking 
Congress around for alleged inertia can be 
overdone. Over the years Congress has prob- 
ably been too active in loading laws on the 
people. But it ought to be evident that a 
legislature obsessed with action for its own 
sake would be bad for the Nation and un- 
becoming to its political values. 


Getttysburg Address Centennial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a House joint resolu- 
tion which would authorize and request 
the President to proclaim November 19, 
1963, as Gettsyburg Address Centennial 
Day. 

The suggestion that the President pro- 
claim Gettsyburg Address Centennial 
Day belongs to a constituent of mine, 
Mr. Harold Emery of Everett, Wash. It 
was through his efforts that the Earl 
Faulkner Post No. 6, American Legion, 
has endorsed a resolution in support of 
such a proclamation. 

I agree with Mr. Emery that observ- 
ance of Gettysburg Address Centennial 
Day would contribute to the rejuvena- 
tion of the spirit of patriotism among all 
of us who are American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a letter accom- 
panied by the resolution to which I re- 
ferred. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the letter and resolu- 
tion in the Recorp. The resolution basi- 
cally is the same as the House joint res- 
olution I have introduced in the House 
today: 

Everett, WASH. 
March 18, 1963. 
Hon. JACK WESTLAND, 
House of Representatives, = 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Westianp: When my children 
started the Gettysburg Address re- 
cently, it was brought to my attention that 
November 19, 1963, was the 100th centennial 
of the Gettysburg Address. It was then my 
thought that this should be brought to the 
attention of all the people of the United 
States. 

There is a reported decline on the emphasis 
of observance and recognition of patriotic 
events throughout the Nation. In an ef- 
fort to help rejuvenate the spirit of patriot- 
ism that has made our country great, I 
have drafted the enclosed resolution. 


April 22 


I presented this resolution to the local 
Earl Faulkner American Legion Post No. 
6 on March 12 and it was received with much 
enthusiasm and interest. They made a re- 
solution to send this to their State and na- 
tional committees and requested that I take 
on personally the opportunity of submit- 
ting this idea to our Congressmen. 

We could see children throughout. the 
United States memorizing the Gettysburg 
Address for observance of this date. I am 
sure veterans’ organizations will insist that 
their local school boards and school adminis- 
trations celebrate Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 
dress centennial with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

I do hope that you will cooperate with the 
other legislator from this area to sponsor a 
joint resolution to this effect. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD EMERY. 
ADDRESS CENTENNIAL DAY 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas November 19, 1963, will mark the 
100th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg Address; and 

Whereas Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is 
considered near perfection of expression of 
the Importance of self-governed free people; 
and 

Whereas free people the world over are 
constantly confronted with and challenged 
by tyrannical ideologies and dictatorships; 
and 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
and particularly our younger generation, 
should be reminded of the effect and Import- 
ance of the principles expressed in Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States of America proclaim November 19, 
1963, as Gettysburg Address Centennial Day 
to be appropriately observed on that day and 
during the week of Noyember 17 to 23, 1963, 
in the schools, in the homes, and at all pub- 
lic gatherings throughout the United States 
of America. 


GETTYSBURG 


How Can I Help Preserve the American 
Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* or 


HON.. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Legion sponsors a statewide essay 
contest each year among students of 
both public and parochial schools 
throughout the State of Ohio. All stu- 
dents in grades 9 through 12 are eligible 
to participate. This year one of the 
students from my district is a State 
winner. He is William Lewis Martin, 
9084 Winton Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William is an 11th grade student at St. 
Xavier High School in Cincinnati. i 

William Martin's essay, “How Can I 
Help Preserve the American Democ- 
racy?” is so outstanding that I feel it 
should be printed in the ConcressionaL 
RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

How Can I HELP PRESERVE THE AMERICAN 
Democracy? 
(By William Lewis Martin) 

Democracy is my heritage. 

I can best preserve American democracy 
by first understanding what it means. It ls 


— 


1963 


not only a word that describes a form of 
government—it has come to mean a way of 
life for a free people in a free society. De- 
mocracy for me is not only a birthright— 
it is a sacred trust. 

The concept of American democracy was 
born in the minds of noble men and my 
freedom was won by valor of arms. But no- 
bility of birth and strength of arms no more 
guarantee the continuation of my democ- 


Yacy than my exposure to the philosophy of- 


Christ and wearing a crucifix guarantees I 
am a Christian. I will work for democracy 
in positive ways. 

I will demand equality under the law not 
Only for me but for you because special priv- 
Ueges and exemptions in the courts are R 
Sign of corruption in the government. 

I will speak boldly and freely for even the 
Unpopular causes if I truly believe in them. 
I will insist on your freedom of speech also, 
even if I disagree with you. As a good cit- 
izen I will compromise with you on many 
issues but riot on the basic principles of 
democracy or Christian philosophy. 

I will be interested in public affairs, If 
elected to public office I will serve with in- 
tegrity and honor to the best of my ability. 
I will expect you and every man to do like- 
Wise because public officials hold a public 
trust < 

I will worship my God in the church of my 
Choice in my own way. I will protect your 
Tight to do likewise because religious free- 
dom is the basic requirement of democracy. 

I will treat the so-called common man 
With dignity and respect but I ask you to 
join me in trying to be uncommon men be- 
Cause a democracy needs leaders of ability 
and c 5 

I will use words like dignity, honor, loyal- 
ty, and responsibility freely whenever I can. 
I encourage you to do likewise because I 
believe they represent the character of 
democracy. 

I will uphold the Constitution of the 
United States of America and bear arms 
against all enemies both foreign and domes- 
tic. This is the oath of a soldier. It is my 
Oath. The Constitution is my guarantee of 
freedom. The right to bear arms is both 
my privilege and my responsibility. I have 
an obligation to all our honored dead from 

gton to Pork Chop Hill. I will keep 
the trust. 


Panama Canal: Republic of Panama to 
Receive Water Supply Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the cognizant committees of the 
Congress may be kept informed con- 
cerning potential developments on the 

us of Panama that relate to the 
Maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
Protection of the Panama Canal, I quote 
à recent news story from a leading Pan- 
ama newspaper: 

{From the Panama American, Panama, 
Republic of Panama, Apr. 8, 1963] 
Rrrunic or Panama To RECEIVE WALTER 

SUPPLY Free From CANAL ZONE, PAPER 

REPORTS 

The Canal Zone will furnish Panama with 
ite water supply free of charge as one of the 
advantages resulting from current talks 
between high-level representatives of the 
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United States and Panama, the administra- 
tion tabloid El Dia predicted today. 

At present water for the needs of the 
terminal cities of Panama and Colon is sold 
to Panama by the Canal Zone, 

On his return from the recent San Jose 
meeting of the Presidents of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama with U.S. President John 
F. Kennedy, President Roberto F. Chiari had 
told a press conference that Panama was 
seeking certain new benefits from the United 
States rather than an outright increase of 
the $1,943,000 annuity the Republic now 
receives for U.S, occupancy of the Canal 
Zone. 

El Dia, which usually has access to ex- 
clusive government information, said that 
although it could not be accurately de- 
termined how much the compensations be- 
ing sought would amount to in terms of 
cash, it is understood they would exceed 
many times the annuity Panama now 
receives. 

Chiari had declared that the compensa- 
tions Panama is seeking included: 

The widening of the U.S.-built and main- 
tained two-lane Trans-Isthnian Highway and 
of the road between Thatcher Ferry Bridge 
and Arraijan, 

Port facilities on the Atlantic side of the 
isthmus. 

Salary increases for Panamanians employed 
in the Canal Zone. 

The suspension of commercial activity by 
the U.S. Government on the Canal Zone. 

The President said at the press conference 
that compensations would contribute di- 
rectly to the economy and development of 
the country. 

These points were discussed between Pan- 
ama Planning Director David Samudio and 
Alliance for Progress Coordinator Teodoro 
Moscoso during conference held in Managua 


“Jast week, El Dia said. 


U.S. Ambassador to Panama Joseph F, Far- 
land is expected to leave shortly for Wash- 
ington to push plans for putting the pro- 
posed benefits into operation. 

Farland and Canal Zone Gov, Robert J. 
Fleming. Jr., are the U.S. representatives in 
talks which began last year in Panama City 
with Republic of Panama representatives, 
Foreign Minister Galileo Solis and Octavio 
Fabrega. 


Cut, and Leave Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial from the Selbyville Ind.) 
News is an excellent one dealing with the 
very important effort of Republican 
House Members to restore a measure of 
fiscal stability to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

CUT, AND LEAVE PLENTY 

Recent press dispatches from Washington 
tell us that a group of Republican Members 
of the House Appropritaions Committee are 
preparing for a large-scale budget-cutting 
effort in this session of Congress. These 
Plans indicate that appropriation reductions 
of at least $10 billion and possibly as much 
as $15 billion are feasible. Many conserva- 
tive Democrats in the House agree, and in- 
tend to support this effort, 
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But that won't get the job done, as im- 
portant as it is to the fiscal integrity and 
economic welfare of the Nation. In order 
to assure the success of such an effort, there 
must be a groundswell of communications 
from back home urging that the budget be 
cut and cut substantially. For citizens of 
Shelby County, these communications should 
be addressed to Congressman RALPH HARVEY, 
House Office Building, and to Senator VANCE 
HARTKE and Senator BRH E. Barn, Senate 
Office, Building, Washington, D.C. 

An outline of feasible budget cuis has 
been prepared under the guidance of former 
budget director Maurice Stans, applying the 
following basic principles in determining 
possible reductions: 

1. Limitation of personnel additions to re- 
quirements of nondeferrable workload in- 
creases. 

2. Absorption by all agencies of the addi- 
tional payroll increases due January 1, 1964. 
by persannel attrition and other expense 
economies. 

3. Postponement of a large portion of new 
nonemergency construction and some 
stretch-out of previously authorized capital 
outlays. 

4. A moratorium on Initiation of new pro- 
grams not fully essential for the national 
welfare or security. 

5. Conscious reappraisal of existing pro- 
grams with a view to reducing those of low 
priority and levelling out those, such as 
research, which haye enlarged substantially 
in recent years. 

Representative Prank T. Bow, chairman 
of the budget-cutting task force group, re- 
cently made the point in a press conference 
that even with appropriation reductions of 
$10 to $15 billion the 1964 budget would not 
be an austerity budget. This is apparent 
from a comparison of the 1964 budget figures 
with the original budget for 1962. The ap- 
propriations total in the 1962 budget was 
$89.9 billion and the 1964 total is $107.9 bil- 
lion. This is an increase of $27 billion or 33.4 
percent in just 2 years. With such a budget 
growth in these 2 years, it is inconceivable 
that reductions of the magnitude proposed 
would harm the economy or security or the 
welfare of the Nation. But it would prac- 
tically guarantee substantial tax reduction 
in 1963. 


Pike County Dispatch Agrees on 
Navigable Wabash River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
April 8, 1963, my distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Indiana Mr. 
Bark] and I attended hearings before 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers at 
Terre Haute, Ind., regarding a proposal 
to make the mighty Wabash River navi- 
gable. We invited the public to voice its 
views at these hearings. 

The April 4, 1963, issue of the Pike 
County Dispatch agrees that the Wabash 
River could be navigable and urges that 
it be done now. 

This editorial is most noteworthy be- 
cause it so well presents the case for a 
navigable Wabash River. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WABASH COULD BE NAVIGABLE 

U.S. Senators Vance HARTKE and Ben 
Baru have invited the public to present to 
them at the Student Union Building, Terre 
Haute, 1:30 pm., April 8, the needs and 
advantages of a navigation program in the 
Wabash River watershed. 
from Indiana and Illinois, Governors and 
public officials are all invited to express 
thelr views and ideas as to the advantages 
of navigation in this area. 

Col. James L. Lewis, Robert Hayes, chief 
engineer of the Louisville District of the 
Army Engineers will represent this depart- 
ment. Representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Interior, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare will be interested parties to the 
testimonies of the people. Each of the above 
departments will be participating in the com- 
prehensive survey that has been authorized 
for the Wasbash River watershed. People 
of the Wabash River watershed are expected 
to present written and oral testimonies, their 
views as to the advantages of a total water 
resource development program of the Wa- 
bash River watershed. 

This should include their ideas as to what 
rivers within the watershed should be nayi- 
gable, and the economic value to their com- 
munity if this program should be completed. 

The following questions need to be an- 
swered at this hearing: 

1. Do jobs and industry follow navigabie 
streams? For instance in the Ohio Valley, 
the last 13 years, $17 billion of new industry 
has located along the Ohio River. 

2. National Defense: in time of emergency; 
inland water transportation is important to 
national survival. 

3. Would an adequate channel of the vari- 
ous tributaries of the Wabash River water- 
shed be an aid to flood control as well as 
navigation? 

4. Would navigation stimulate the de- 
velopment of our natural resources, coal, 
sand, gravel, limestone, gypsum, oll, and 
many others? 

5. Would it increase farm income by pro- 
viding 4 to 9 cents cheaper transportation 
rates per bushel on grain produced in the 
Wabash River watershed? 

The Wabash River will someday be a 
waterway route from the Great Lakes to the 
gulf. People in the Wabash Valley Basin 
need new industry and more jobs. 

People, interest and concern will be the 
largest single factor in causing a public con- 
cern with the problems involved in the total 
water resource development. 

The Wabash River will eomeday be navi- 
gable. Why not start now? Be sure to 
attend this meeting. 


National Park Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
study of the North Cascades area of 
Washington State is scheduled to begin 
soon. Much of the area involved lies 
in the Mount Baker and Snoqualmie 
National Forests of the congressional 
district which I represent. The outcome 
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of the study, therefore, will have a direct 
effect upon my constituents, many of 
whom rely upon these forests for their 
income. ~ 

Because this matter is of utmost im- 
portance to the State of Washington and 
to the Second Congressional District, I 
have made it the subject of my current 
newsletter. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include this newsletter in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK 


You know, the bureaucrats are at it again. 
Secretary of Interior Udall and Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman, with the President's 
approval, have authorized a study of the 
area between Mount Baker and the Canadian 
border, ostensibly to determine the best way 
to use the resources of the North Cascades. 

But, the North Cascades Conservation 
Council has a draft bill to create 
u 1,308,168-acre North Cascades National 
Park. The Seattle-based council claims 
Secretary Udall suggested it prepare the bill 
for introduction in Congress. 

The proposed legislation, which is marked 
confidential, calls for a national park that 
would extend from Stevens Pass to Ross 
Dam, including 606,429 acres of the Mount 
Baker and Snoqualmie National Forests of 
the second district. Maybe the people of 
Washington State want another national 
park, I don't know. If they do, I'll have 
no objections. However, I don't want to see 
a decision by bureaucrats in Washington, 
D.C., instead of by the citizen owners. 

I know the national forests belong to all 
the people of the United States, but I believe 
the people back home should have some- 
thing to say about this proposal, because 
they are the ones who are really affected. 

It seems to me another study of the North 
Cascades will only duplicate what has gone 
before. In 1939, a committee composed of 
National Park, Forest Service, and State of- 
ficials made a study. The people of Wash- 
ington State didn't go along with the idea 
of a national park then. 

When Glacier Peak was being considered 
as a possible wilderness area, there were fur- 
ther studies. Again, last year a study to 
set the policy for use of our high mountain 
country was completed. Now, the taxpay- 
ers are being asked to finance another study. 

During 1962, about 450 million board feet 
of timber was harvested in the Mount Baker 
and Snoqualmie National Forests. This 
volume ls capable of supplying jobs to 4,500 
persons employed directly in the timber 
industry and would support another 11,250 
persons indirectly. A national park would 
mean the loss of livelihood for a great per- 
centage of these people, because timber isn't 
harvested in national parks. Unemployment 
is too high as it is without adding fuel to 
the fire. 

Each year the Forest Service returns 25 
percent of its receipts to local counties in 
proportion to the amount of national forest 
area each contains. This amounted to $304,- 
476 for Whatcom, $173,783 for Skagit, and 
$244,199 for Snohomish last year. Any area 
redesignated national park land would reduce 
these payments now available to the coun- 
ties for schools and roads. 

I'm for more recreational opportunities 
and have supported both the Forest Service 
and the National Park Service in their efforts 
to provide for the recreational needs of our 
growing population. And, as I've mentioned 
before, if the people of Washington State 
really want another national park, I'll have 
no objections. However, the decision should 
be left to the people, not the bureaucrats 
in Washington, D.C. 

Sincerely, = 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND, 


April 22 
Aid to Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
à Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Richmond, Va., 
News Leader of April 16, 1963: 

Am TO ANDERSON 

The little town of Anderson, in southwest 
Missouri, is marching up to the U.N. with its 
hand out: It wants something like $450,000 
from the UN. Special Fund to build its nat- 
ural gas system. A joke? No, sir; it isn’t. 

As a matter of fact, a lot of funny things 
have been coming out of the U.N. Special 
Fund lately. The Special Fund stands re- 
vealed as the method by which U.S. dollars 
have been transferred to Cuba for agricul- 
tural and educational projects. Recently we 
praised Representative DURWARD HALL, a Mis- 
souri physician, for his fight against the 
process by which U.S. dollars are sent through 
the Special Fund to finance atomic energy 
projects in Yugoslavia. Last week, Dr. HALL 
further ransacked limited-circulation U.N. 
documents to turn up a host of U.N. techni- 
cal assistance projects conferring U.S. dol- 
lars on Yugoslavia, Poland, Albania, Cuba, 
Bulgaria, and even the US.S.R. itself. The 
Red bloc got away with much more money 
than it contributed; the United States got 
nothing for its usual 40 percent share—$1.2 
million of the $3.1 million in projects for 
Communist nations next year. 

The detailed descriptions and tables that 
Dr. Hatt put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
are no joke either. The humanitarian aims 
of the U.N. appear to be best served by pro- 
gtams in metalurgy, automation, transistors, 
locomotive design, welding, refrigeration, 
aerial survey, industrial chemistry, meteor- 
ology, shipbuilding, and space telecommuni- 
cations, to name just a few. We are even 
helping to pay for a TV documentary in 
Yugoslavia; one hopes that the program will 
describe the nuclear reactors which our dol- 
lars are building for the Yugoslavs. 

Some may think that the petition from 
Anderson, Mo., is in poor taste. But is not 
Missouri, like Albania, a developing area 
which has exhausted all help available? The 
Federal Home and Finance Agency says that 
no money is available for Anderson in the 
Federal public works program. Where else 
can Anderson turn? 

And there are other American towns which 
should qualify for U.N. aid, too. For in- 
stance, Greencastle and Muncie, Ind., were 
once thriving producers of zinc sheet. But 
in the past 10 years, importation of zinc sheet 
has jumped from practically nothing to 48 
percent of domestic production. Half of the 
imported zinc comes from Yugoslavia, where 
Communist wages are only an eighth of ours. 
As long as UN. tethnical assistance pro- 
grams are training Yugoslavian metallurgists 
and metal technicians with American dollars, 
it only seems right that Greencastle and 
Muncie should get U.N. assistance, too. Here 
there is special reason for all deliberate 
speed: President Kennedy's Trade Expansion 
Act requires him to suspend favorable treat- 
ment of Yugoslavian imports, but he has not 
yet chosen to put the law into effect. 

It strikes us, then, that Anderson can make 
out a pretty good case for U.N. aid, with no 
reason to snicker. 

P.S.—Anderson is in Dr. Haris home 
district. 
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Crown Point, Ind.—A Hoosier Hello 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day New York Times of yesterday pub- 
lished the following article concerning 
the city of Crown Point, Ind. 

All Hoosiers are indeed proud of the 
Progress made by this typical American 
town in extending hospitality and wel- 
Come to visitors who come to their com- 
Munity. This news item is but one of 
Many commendations contained in 
Newspapers both in this country and 
abroad concerning the hospitality of the 
citizens of Crown Point, Ind. 

A Hoosrer HELLO 
(By Donald Janson) 

Crown Point, Inp.—A group of 75 touring 
Frenchmen visited this small Midwestern 
town not long ago, and left convinced that 
they had discovered the real American. 

The group, composed mostly of doctors 
and their wives, included this trim little 
county seat of 8,500 population on their 
2-week bus tour in the hope of rediscovering 
the easy-going friendliness they remembered 
in American GI's during World War II. 
Their enthusiastic comments indicated that 
their quest had been successful. 

“The welcome we received here surpassed 
all our expectations,” said Dr. Raymond Def- 
farge of Billom, a town of 4,000 near Lyon. 
His wife added that the contrast between 
Crown Point and the great urban centers 
they had been visiting was immense. 

HOW WE REALLY LIVE 

“In New York last week, we had a feeling 
Of complete absence of contact with the peo- 
ple,” she said. “If you just visit museums 
and speak with the employees, you have no 
Understanding of how Americans live. 

“We wanted to meet average people. 
frown Point has made America come alive 
or Us.“ 

The French tourists received a gala wel- 
come from the local townspeople. As the 
two buses carrying the group swung into 

Point, they were preceded by a police 
escort, with sirens wailing. 

French tricolors, sewn by Mrs. Ray Sund- 
Quist, waved from staffs placed all around the 

square. Greetings in French were dis- 
Played in the windows of shops, taverns, a 
Seed company, the pool hall, the ice cream 
Parlor, and the pizza restaurant. 

Dozens of citizens met the buses. Greet- 
ings were warm because the travelers and 
the 47 Crown Point families who were to be 
their overnight hosts had already become 
3 acquainted through correspond - 


Residents here formed a class 2 months ago 
and were taught how to say faites comme 
chez yous and other conversational bits. 

ir tutor was Miss Joan Scott, French 
teacher at the Robert A. Taft Junior High 
School here. 
PART OF THE FAMILY 

Mayor Marvin G. Erlenbach, addressing the 
Frenchmen at the red brick community 
b . Said, Tour hosts want you to con- 
Sider yourselyes not as visiting guests but 
as members of the family.” 

He then pronounced them all honorary 

tizens. and they went off to homecooked 

of roast beef, ham and sweet potatoes, 
and fried chicken. 
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At times, the round of parties and festivi- 
ties became a bit wearing on the Frenchmen. 
At one point, the tired doctors were called 
upon to serve as captive audience for a 
typical American high school band concert, 
a demonstration of square dancing, and a 
songfest by a junior high school choir clad 
in jeans, wearing holsters and singing such 
choice items as Home on the Range.“ 

But the doctors learned much from. the 
visit. They were shown the offices of the 
five doctors in town, and Dr. Pierre Etienne of 
Loudéac expressed amazement at the size of 
one clinic and the modern equipment it 
contained. 

Dr. Leon Braeman and his wife of Crillon 
marveled at the dishwasher, garbage dis- 
posal and other kitchen equipment in the 
home of their hosts, Dr. and Mrs. Philip 
Becker. 

The visitors snapped pictures of every- 
thing, from the belfry-topped 1879 court- 
house in the square to the animals on Har- 
old Wheeler's 260-acre farm, which the 
Frenchmen called “huge.” 

Dr. Paul Bernard of Villemur said he 
would have 1,000 photographs to take back 
by the time the tour ended. He said that 
many would be of Crown Point, the place 
where the welcome for his party was “from 
the heart.” 

“Many of them consider it the highlight 
of the trip because only here have they been 
able to see how Americans really life,” said 
Mile. Odette Roberts of Brussels, a guide on 
the tour. 

There was a good deal of crying and kiss- 
ing as Crown Point's new friends boarded 
their buses and left here for Chicago. They 
gave the Crown Point Library Board $500, 
about the same amount they saved for hav- 
ing spent the night here with friends rather 
than in hotels. It was indicated the money 
might be used to buy books on France. 

The Frenchmen were not the only ones 
impressed wtih Crown Point's hospitality. 
Sidney Garner, a local realtor and cochair- 
man of a committee that arranged for the 
Frenchmen’s stopover here, said that offi- 
cialis of the Federal Government's “Visit 
U.S.A.” program had asked for photographs 
of the town to use in their promotion work 
abroad, 

The request, he said, stemmed from earlier 
evidence of Crown Point's friendliness to 
tourists. Nearly a year ago, another group 
of French tourists, also searching for the 
“real American,” dropped in on the town 
unannounced, 

The visitors, all pharmacists, were so im- 
pressed with the spontaneous warmth of the 
reception that they spread the word back 
home, Two more groups followed them and 
made lasting friendships. The latest visit 
brought to about 600 the number of French- 
men with firsthand acquaintance with 
Crown Point. 

CROWN POINT'S FAME 


New Yorx.—Another group of 30 to 35 
French tourists is scheduled to visit Crown 
Point, Ind., on April 29 and partake of the 
town's special brand of Hoosier hospitality, 
a spokesman for the United States Travel 
Service announced last week. 

The small Indiana town, described as 
being “a few cornfields” away from bustling, 
industrial Gary, is becoming through the 
expansiveness of its 8,500 citizens, a focal 
point in the Federal Government's “Visit 
U.S.A.” program. 

It was just about a year ago that the first 
group of French tourists visited Crown Point, 
after requesting that their guide take them 
to a typical American town, The reception 
proved so warm that 3 more groups, 500 
Frenchmen in all, have descended on the 
town since then. 

The newest party of Frenchmen scheduled 
to visit Crown Point is part of an increasing 
wave of foreign tourists arriving in the 
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United States, the Travel Service spokesman 
said. 

In the first two months of this year, 75,514 
oversea visitors came to this country, an in- 
crease of 37.4 percent over the first 2 months 
of 1962. The total number of visitors for 
1962 as a whole was 603,715, an increase of 
17 percent over 1961. 

Citing results of a recent survey, Voit 
Gilmore, Director of the U.S. Travel Service, 
declared that satisfied customers are the 
world’s best salesmen for the “Visit U.S.A.” 
program. 

The survey was conducted at Honolulu 
International Airport by officials of the 
USTS in an effort to determine what fac- 
tors prompted foreigners to visit the United 
States. A total of 250 airline passengers on 
35 flights were interviewed. 

“About 21 percent said their interest in the 
United States was aroused by friends who 
‘had seen our country and talked enthusi- 
astically about it,” Mr. Gilmore said. 


Forest Association Opposes Change in 
Capital Gains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I presented a statement to the 
Committee on Ways and Means in op- 
position to the proposed changes in sec- 
tion 631 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which would modify or eliminate those 
provisions which allow a capital gains 
consideration of timber held for more 
than 6 months. 


There are many tree farmers in my 
district and the State of Washington 
who share my concern about this pro- 
posal. Typical of their views is a letter 
from William H. Larson, manager of the 
Washington Forest Protection Associa- 
tion. This letter contains a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the association 
on April 2, 1963. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr, Larson's letter in 
the RECORD: 
WASHINGTON FOREST 
PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., April 4, 1963. 

Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At its regular meeting of April 
2, 1963, the board of trustees of this asso- 
ciation considered the proposed change in 
section 631 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
the Bailey amendment, which would vir- 
tually eliminate capital gains consideration 
for timber held more than 6 months. After 
detailed consideration they unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas timber is the only taxable grow- 
ing crop in Washington State; and 

“Whereas sustained yield forest produc- 
tion is the basis for half of Washington 
State’s economy, including job opportun- 
ities; and 

“Whereas the public are the recipients 
of many free benefits from these taxpaying 
private lands, including varied types of 
recreation, and production of water for all 
purposes; and 
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"Whereas the accumulation of taxes and 
other expenses coupled with the risk of car- 
rying trees through their many years of 
growth to maturity makes tree growing a 
hazardous financial enterprise; and 

“Whereas our State legislature this year 
recognized the need for equitable taxation 
to assure our forest future by passing two 
laws which direct the responsible officials 
to pursue proper principles when comput- 
ing and levying local taxes: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Washington Forest 
Protection Association representing 63 per- 
cent of the private forest land in western 
Washington urges the responsible officials of 
the Federal Government to also adhere to 
taxing policies which foster the continued 
practice of sustained yield forestry on private 
forest lands. Specifically, we urge that the 
proposals to substantially eliminate capital 
gains treatment of forest harvests from the 
Federal taxing structure be not favorably 
considered.” 

We urge you to oppose this proposal 5 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
being inimical to our State's interest. 

Yours very truly, 
H. LARSON, 
Manager. 


Inquiries: Democrats Handcuff GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the Daven- 
port Daily Times recently printed the 
following editorial: 

Inquires: Democrats Hanpcurr GOP 


Representative FRE) SCHWENGEL and those 
associated with him in the demand for the 
Republican right to appoint 40 percent of 
staffs of House committees are so right that 
its denial is nothing less than a ruthless 
power play by Democrats. 

Actually, the proposal is so fair that it lost 
by only 1 vote, 10 to 9, in the House Admin- 
istration Committee. 

Democrats in the House are leery of in- 
vestigations, a major reason for holding the 
overwhelming number of investigators under 
their thumbs. 

The inquiries which are apt to engage at- 
tention of committees extend into the laby- 
rinth of Federal-State appropriations, par- 
ticularly into the use of funds for Federal 
highway construction. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, that type 
of scandal has wider ramifications touching 
figures whose reputations are of concern to 

colleagues. 

In other States, Inquiries have suddenly 
been dropped at times, Republicans say, as 
pay dirt appeared on the horizon. 

The liberal Washington Post, supporter 
generally of the Kennedy administration, 
says editorially: 

“Representative SCHWENGEL has estimated 
that fewer than 50 of about 500 committee 
employees are Republicans. 

“Tt does not follow, however, that the other 
450 are Democrats. 

“In many cases where appointments have 
been made on merit, the political affiliations 
2 the employees are not known and are of 

no significance, and this is as it should be. 

“The professional employees ought to be 
available to serve the minority as well as the 
majority, with the object of advancing the 
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work of the committee and not of merely 
making political hay.” 

The Washington newspaper must expect 
its readers to be naive to swallow the de- 
fense it presents for the failure to give Re- 
publicans enough staff members to bring 
about some semblance of adequate person- 
nel for their committee work. 

The Republicans ask 40 percent of the 
500 staff members, which is certainly a rea- 
sonable proportion based upon Republican 
representation in Congress. 

And the idea that professional staff mem- 
bers do not know the Democrats are their 
bosses and do not carry out thelr bosses’ will 
is too foolish for argument. 

The Washington Post's statement that “it 
does not follow that the other 450 are Demo- 
crats” would bring questioning from Demo- 
cratic Members of the House if they did not 
feel that this large group is Democratic 
enough to hold its place on the Federal pay- 
roll. 


We're Paying for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Saginaw 
(Mich.) News of April 17, 1963: 

WE'RE PAYING FOR Ir 


Representative GEORGE MEADER, of Ann 
Arbor, a member of the House subcommit- 
tee investigating managed news, is reported 
as trying to find out the size and cost of 
the army of public relations people work- 
ing for your Uncle Sam as so-called press 
information personnel. 

Says MEADER; The cost of publicity and 
propaganda activities, including countless 
publications of the Government, must be 
tremendous. So far as we know, it never 
has been ascertained, or even estimated. 
Even more important than the cost, how- 
ever, is an assessment of the importance of 
these activities in shaping public opinion 
and influencing legislative and national pol- 
icies." 

Representative MEADER really has some- 
thing here. There can be no doubt these 
activities are costing the taxpayers of this 
country many millions, possibly even billions 
of their hard-earned dollars. With all the 
press information people scattered through- 
out every county in the land, handing out 
their press releases on behalf of their respec- 
tive departments, they account for a goodly 
proportion of the vast total of Federal em- 
ployees. Their principal purpose is to jus- 
tify the actions and decisions of their bu- 
reaucratic bosses. No wonder Congressman 
Merapre is concerned about the importance 
of these activities in shaping public opinion 
and influencing legislative and national pol- 
icies.” 

Michigan manufacturers complained that 
the Ford-Canton decision of the Michigan 
Supreme Court forced them to finance strikes 
against themselves—and they have made out 
a pretty good case. 

But this nationwide propaganda system 
of Federal Government agencies makes 
Ford-Canton look like a piker. For it 
amounts to a system of taxing every tax- 
payer for the privilege of being propa- 
gandized by the powers that be“ to keep 
them in office.” 


April 22 
Soviet Debts to U.N. Total $70 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day Star of April 21 carried an article 
by Lawrence Sullivan which brings up 
to date the cynical disregard of the 
Soviet Union for its financial obligations 
to the United Nations. This sorry rec- 
ord of all the Communist member na- 
tions, including Russia, serves to point 
up the now demonstrated fact that if the 
United Nations engages in controversial 
activity, it can be expected that some 
nations will withhold financial support. 
This raises the pertinent question as to 
whether the United States would con- 
tinue financial support of U.N. programs 
put into effect if the Communist bloc 
had a majority vote in the General 
Assembly. 

As I have pointed out before, there are 
definite limitations to the possible role 
of the U.N. in view of the sharply con- 
trasting ideological belief of the govern- 
ments of member nations. If the U.N. 
is to survive and play a useful role, it 
seems the time has come for an objective 
and realistic appraisal of its future. 
The United States cannot indefinitely 
continue to play lady bountiful to this 
idealistic creature which tries to assume 
the characteristics of a world govern- 
ment. 


I commend the article by Mr. Sullivan 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House and, under unanimous consent, 
include it with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

Sovret Dests to U.N. Toran $70 MILLION 

(By Lawrence Sullivan) 


Communist Russia owes the United Na- 
tions $70,248,493, but contends some of the 
assessments are illegal and says frankly she 
will not pay up. 

Some of Moscow's past-due accounts in 
the U.N. Budget Office date back to the Suez 
Canal crisis, in October 1956, but most carry 
over from the Congo crisis of July 1960. 

If Moscow would pay, the U.N. could re- 
main solvent for at least one more year. But 
if Premier Khrushchev can't dig up some 
long-overdue rubles somewhere, the U.N. 
faces bankruptcy at the end of 1963, with a 
cumulative operating deficit then approach- 
ing $250 million. 

The official U.N. account books as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1963, show that Russia owes: 

On regular budget account $16, 587, 450 
On Near East emergency ac- 


ho / AAA 16, 362, 153 
On Congo emergency account 37, 398, 890 
Total Russian arrears... 70, 348, 493 


Thus, far, the Russian default has been 
financed largely by the special U.N. bond is- 
sue of $200 million, The United States took 
up half of this total on a dollar matching 
basis with all other member nations. But 
the bond issue, even if absorbed fully by the 
members, merely covers about 80 percent of 
the U.N. cash deficit to the end of 1963. If 


1963 


the delinquent members do not begin to pay 
soon the U.N. faces bankruptcy. 


STATUS OF OTHERS 


Eight other Communist members also are 
hind on their U.N. assessments, as follbws: 


7 TTT $121, 385 
c 547, 811 
( AAT 947, 444 
Czechoslovakia ......-----..--- 4, 758, 762 
( 85, 412 
ONY, Set SE ee ea ee 4, 542, 754 
FT 1, 435, 860 
C 642, 147 

Total Communist arrears. 13,081, 575 


By these official figures from the UN, 
books, Russia and the eight nations listed 
above are responsible today for $83,430,068 
Of the present U.N. deficit. As of Febru- 
ary 28 this year the total current deficit on 
all accounts was $202,756,.445. The Commu- 
nists’ share makes 42 percent of that total. 
The remaining 58 percent is billed principally 
to the impoverished new members in Africa, 
and the struggling marginal states of Asia 
and Latin America—in all, some 40 paper 
States which often have paid their U.N, as- 
Stssments only with United States foreign 
aid funds. 

For example, among the states still de- 
Unquent in some accounts as far back as 
1857 we find Afghanistan. Bolivia, Libya, 

. Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
Yemen. 
U.S, ASSESSMENTS 


The United States is current in all her 
assessments, a total of 18 different accounts, 
including UNESCO, WHO, WFO, Congo, Near 
East, ILO, and the World Meterological Or- 
Banization. The United Kingdom likewise is 
Current in all acounts. France owes $19,- 
739,569 on past assessments. 

Under the U.N, assessment formula, the 
United States contributes 32 percent, Russia 
15 percent, Great Britain 8 percent, France 6 
Percent, and 100 other members the remain- 
ing 39 percent. The regular operating budget 
Currently runs $80 million a year. Next, the 
U.N. operates 17 subsidiary budgets for spe- 

projects. Every account on the book 
Shows 6 to 20 nations currently in arrears, 
some for 2 years, others for 6 years. 
DEFICIT ON CONGO 


Roughly one-third of today’s U.N, deficit, 
Or $73 million, is on the Congo account, in 
Russia has declined to participate 
Since its establishment in July, 1960. As of 
bruary 28 this year, 69 members out of 104 
Were in default on the Congo account. 
In July, 1962, the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague issued a formal ad- 
opinion that the Congo assessments 
Were regular and legal under the U.N. Charter, 
und must be paid. Any member two years 
in arrears may be deprived of his vote in the 
Assembly. Mr. Khrushchev has declared 
Publicly he will ignore the court's ruling. 
This is the historic crisis facing the ap- 
Proaching General Assembly of the U.N. 
Will the 69 Congo defaulters (well more than 
the members) lose their votes? 


A Rebuke to the New England Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on April 
4, my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte] inserted in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp a statement entitled “New Eng- 
land Council Statement in Answer to 
Representative JOHN P. Savior.” It not 
only challenged my knowledge of the 
problems of the coal industry, but also 
questioned my veracity in this regard. 

The council purported to substantiate 
its attack through the medium of a re- 
port on residual oil imports issued by the 
Office of Emergency Planning, whose 
conclusions on the oil import control pro- 
gram were so obviously fallacious that 
even the Department of Interior took 
issue and the White House itself rejected 
the Office: of Emergency Planning 
recommendations. 

It is not my purpose today to reex- 
amine the Office of Emergency Planning 
proposals or to protest the New England 
Council's vicious attack. In view of the 
selfish attitude of the council in years 
past, its latest unfounded and inexcus- 
able charges are not surprising. What is 
disturbing, however, is that this scur- 
rilous material would find its way into 
the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In assuring the gentleman that I have 
no intention of replying in kind to this 
abusive treatment, I should like to sug- 
gest that he and his New England col- 
leagues may in the future choose to ex- 
amine closely any and all council state- 
ments before repeating them. 

I recognize that the gentlemen are so 
hard put to satisfy the council's vora- 
cious demands that it is impossible for 
them to give the necessary attention to 
the statistical information brewed in de- 
fiance of accuracy and principle at the 
council’s chambers in Boston. Appar- 
ently frantic distribution of the prop- 
aganda is deliberately planned on the 
theory that the delegation patently and 
patronizingly serving the council will 
Place the material on public display 
without questioning its authenticity. I 
trust that my friends from New England 
will in the future be more cautious on 
this treatment of the printed products of 
the council, 

The council attack on me inserted in 
the April 4 issue of the ConGrEssIoaL 
Recorp is by no means the first instance 
of the careless handling by the New 
England delegation of matters pertain- 
ing to the question of oil imports. When 
the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
recognized on the floor of the House for 
3 hours last March 28, I sat through- 
out the subsequent discussion and was 
frankly fascinated at the coordinated 
participation of the several Representa- 
tives from New England and the Mem- 
bers from other areas they had been able 
to solicit for the meeting that—unless 
so well managed—would have fallen 
completely flat because of the obvious 
exaggerations and irrelevancies that 
echoed time and again through this 
Chamber. The gentleman was so gra- 
cious as to permit me and my colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] time 
to inject pertinent questions which, of 
course, were never answered but never- 
theless became an official part of the 
proceedings. 

It was not until the transcript of those 
proceedings reached my office later that 
evening that I discovered that the New 
England floor show had apparently been 
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contrived in the same haste that has 
marked other instances of the campaign 
against the oil import control program. 
Without in anyway attempting to em- 
barrass any of the Members who par- 
ticipated in that day’s discussion, I 
should like to call your attention to a 
photostatic copy of a page that in- 
advertently had become a part of the 
transcript. Scribbled in longhand on one 
page of the transcript—the official trans- 
cript of the proceedings of the House, 
I remind you—was the notation: 
Questions will be asked by Mr. 
of ————_—. 


So perhaps, with evidence such as this 
at hand, we should be more cognizant 
of the pressure exerted by the New Eng- 
land Council. We should be more dis- 
posed to understand why the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would be so indif- 
ferent to the House amenities as to in- 
sert in the Record the inexcusable 
statement by the New England Council 
attacking the integrity of a Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that subsequent 
presentations produced in deference to 
the imported oil merchants of the East 
will also provide for a response to one 
question which I have submitted without 
success to my friend from New England 
for the past several years: 

Is New England willing, if in fact the 
oil import control program should be 
abolished and no restrictions placed on 
the volume of foreign oil moving into this 
country, to permit free import—without 
tariffs, quotas, or other restrictions— 
of textiles, fish, brass mill products, rub- 
ber products, footwear, watches, bicycles, 
and whatever other products are manu- 
factured in the northeastern portion of 
our country? 

Here is the fundamental issue. In its 
glib reference to the restoration of free 
enterprise, does the New England Coun- 
cil proclaim to want the products of New 
England accorded the same competitive 
conditions to which it would subject 
America’s coal industry? 

Mr. Speaker, can we expect this mat- 
ter to be resolved at the next New Eng- 
land prayer meeting that takes place 
here in the House of Representatives? I 
repeat that I do not wish to embarrass 
any of my colleagues, even those who 
would give publication to improper and 
undignified remarks such as those lev- 
eled by the New England Council. For 
this reason I shall not name the Mem- 
ber of the House who, just 5 days after 
he took part in the March 28 rumble 
against oil import restrictions, stood on 
this very same floor and made violent 
protest against importation of woolen 
goods so destructive of the New England 
economy that they have been responsi- 
ble for the closing of a plant in the home 
State of my friend who gives currency 
to the New England Council's criticism 
of a Member of Congress. . 

The two-part travesty is available for 
reading on pages 4675 and 5227. In the 
first instance, the gentleman stanchly 
asserts that New Englanders want to pay 
the free world price for their fuel; the 
next week he demands that the Presi- 
dent immediately impose quantitative 
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restrictions on the importation of woolen 
goods. New Englanders must pay 27 
cents more for domestic than for foreign 
residual oil, he asserted on March 28; 
5 days later he said that the Massachu- 
setts plant had been closed because their 
fabrics cannot meet the competition of 
Japanese products, which sell for 40 
cents per yard cheaper. As I interpret 
these remarks, our friends in New Eng- 
land expect Americans to pay more for 
textiles in order to keep New Englanders 
employed. I concur with that philoso- 
phy. But I should like to hear some at- 
tempt at justifying the position of those 
same New Englanders who are willing to 
see Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
miners lose their jobs in order that 
greater volumes of foreign residual oil 
may be made available on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

For the record, I feel compelled to 
dwell briefly on that 27-cent figure to 
which I have just referred. Here is the 
way my colleague used it on March 28: 

Mr. Speaker, New Hampshire residual oll 
consumers feel they are being unfairly 
treated by the Kennedy administration. 
ark Gyr bet Paton O aa: Aus EER 
for a barrel residual oll than foreign 
consumers 8 


Now, this diffieult-to- understand con- 
clusion is another indication of how the 
New England Council has been able to 
confuse even their protagonists in Wash- 
ington. I would suspect that most econ- 
omists would acept as a truism the 
fact that a commodity—any commod- 
ity—would vary in sales prices according 
to points of production and consump- 
tion. A barrel of oil—any kind of oil— 
would be expected to be cheaper in 
Saudi Arabia or Venezuela than if is in 
Portsmouth, Pendleton, Pago Pago, or 
Rahway Junction. It is also likely that 
a sheaf of writing paper produced in 
New Hampshire is going to cost more at 
Las Vegas or Buenos Aires than it does in 
Manchester. 

Now let us take a look at the New 
England Council's own reference to this 
magic figure unquestionably developed 
in Boston’s Statler Building. The at- 
tempted calumniation of a Member of 
Congress by the council, as placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record by my friend from 
Massachusetts, includes this sentence: 

Residual import restrictions have forced 
the cost of residual oll to 27 cents per barrel 
more than in Canada and other countries. 


It is my earnest hope that, when the 
New England delegation next favors us 
with its stereotyped routine, an attempt 
will be made to get that 27-cent item on 
the proper shelf. If it has not been 
picked out of thin air, then certainly it 
can be presented with some degree of 
lucidity. Meanwhile the New England 
delegation might want to attempt to 
square its calculations with data released 
April 15 by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, the outfit whose recommendations 
for abandoning the oil import controls 
program was evidently not politically 
agreeable to the White House. OEP lists 
the February residual oil cargo sales price 
at $2.01 in New England, a reduction of 
$1.18 since February 1957. You will re- 
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member that the mandatory control pro- 
gram, which went into effect in April 
1959, used the 1957 figure as criteria for 
the quota system. The OEP chart shows 
no indication that at any time in the 
past 8 years has the selling price of re- 
sidual oil in New England been lower 
than it is at the present time. 

The New England Council, as reported 
through the good offices of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, quotes me as having 
said that the import quota system has 
at no time been used to benefit affected 
coal producing regions. I have indeed 
made such a charge, and I reiterate it. 
The April 1 increase in quota allocations 
is summary proof that the levels have 
been adjusted to court the favors of New 
England Members of Congress and Pres- 
ident Betancourt of Venezuela without 
regard to the economic impact upon coal 
mining areas. If, as the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] averred 
on March 28, unemployment in West Vir- 
ginia is of concern to all Americans, then 
I ask him to consider the impact of the 
increase in residual oil imports that went 
into effect on the first day of this month. 

For the past year coal companies, rail- 
roads, and public utilities have been co- 
operating in an effort to bring about a 
substantial reduction in the delivered 
price of coal through the introduction of 
the unit train. The experiments have 
been so successful that some of the lines 
were able to initiate price reductions of 
as much as $1.50 per ton on coal moving 
from western and central Pennsylvania 
to the east coast trafic that would nor- 
mally cost from $4 to $4.50. This new 
concept in coal transportation has been 
looked to by residents of mining regions 
as the method through which present 
markets could be preserved and others 
regained. Since oil importing com- 
panies are able to adjust sales prices 
without regard to production and ship- 
ping costs, the peddlers of foreign oil 
need have no worry about competing 
with domestic coal regardless of the ex- 
tent to which delivered prices may be 
reduced, 

The increase allowed by the Depart- 
ment of Interior in residual oil imports 
for the year beginning April 1 amounts to 
50,000 barrels per day. To serve the 
markets into which this foreign fuel will 
move would require the service of a 
series of unit trains, two of which—each 
made up of 100 60-ton cars—would move 
every day of the year from Pennsyl- 
yania’s mines to the east coast. Under 
the new order, those trains will not go 
into service. Their operating crews and 
maintenance men will remain idle. The 
miners who would produce the coal will 
continue to wait for their jobs to reopen. 

This prospect obviously meets with the 
approval of the New England Council. 
I am hopeful that my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, assuming a 
less narrow perspective, will no longer 
concur in this malevolent philosophy and 
will no longer stand ready to broadcast 
character assaults on Members of Con- 
gress as perpetrated and effectuated by 
the Council. 


April 22 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many. 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
March 31, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I feel that the establishment of 
a Captive Nations Committee in the House 
of Representatives is a measure of utmost 
importance and requires speedy action and 
passage by the Rules Committee and the 
House. Thank you for introducing this 
resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
HEINO LAISK. 


New HAVEN, CONN. 
March 30, 1983. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Because of the 
present world condition where Soviet Rus- 
sian lies are accepted as true, it is vital 
that unbiased and objective knowledge about 
the captive nations be available to Congress 
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and the people of the United States. There- 
fore, this letter is to urge your favorable 
Consideration of the Flood resolution, House 
Resolution 14, and that it be submitted to 
vote by the Rules Committee. 

Such a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives would 
Provide a center of information on the en- 
Slaved and captive non-Russian nations. 
These people are the Achilles’ heel of the 
Soviet empire; and such a weakness once 
realized and understood would be of vital 
importance in the shaping of our foreign 
Policy. 

It is strongly urged, therefore, that you 
si your full support to the Flood resolu- 

on. 

Thank you. 

; Sincerely, 
OLEG R, MYKETEY, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee Branch, New Haven, Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
April 7, 1963. 

Hon. Howanp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We the stu- 
dents of Drexel Institute of Technology fully 
support our Ukrainian friends of Philadel- 
Phia branch of TUSM that are attending 
Our college in their petition to support Con- 
3 Danret J. Fioop's House Resolu- 

14. 


Hoping you will support this in your Rules 
Committee. 


Sincerely yours, 

Peter V. Wilson, Paul P. Slawek, Len 
Rothman, Bill Slotter, Robert K. Boven, 
Stephen ©, Cabe, Charles E. John, Eu- 
gene D. Barber, Daniel F, Ryan, Russell 
O. Huber, Barry E. Hunsberger, Louise 
Sargin, Ruth Dudley, Davis G. West, 
Charles N. Fox, Alan B. Brown, Jr., Linda 
Tontarski, Dana Huafink, J. Oliver 
Malibury, Roberta Kyle, Nancy Omar, 
Sandy Allen, John ©. Wear, Larry A, 
Benner, Susan Davenport, Roberta Masi, 
Mary-Beth Hughes, Phyllis Geesy, Nancy 
Williams, Ronald J. Singer, Wandell 
Evans. 

MILLVILLE, NJ. 
April 13, 1963. 
Hon. Dant J. FLOOD, 
Member, U.S, Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN FLOop: Enclosed is a 

Copy of a letter sent to Congressman SMITH, 

of the House Rules Committee, 
asking him for his support of House Resolu- 
tion 14 for the establishment of a Captive 
Nations Committee. 

I sincerely hope that the resolution sub- 
mitted by you will be passed by the House 
Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
ASKOLD SKALSKY. 
MILLVILLE, NJ., 
April 13, 1963. 
Hon. Howaro W. SMITH, 
Chatrman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN SMiIrH: I would like to 
āsk you to give your favorable consideration 
to the House Resolution 14 calling for a 
peaa Committee on the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely belleve that such a committee 
a be of great service to the American 

People as well as to the enslaved peoples 
hind the Iron Curtain and it is only fit- 

g that America, as the leader of the free 
Nations of the world, should be the first to 

ke such a step. 
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I hope that you will consider this request 
favorably. Thank you. 
Respectfully yours, 
ASKOLD SKALSKY. 
Apa 7, 1963. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Would you 
kindly send me a copy of your recent state- 
ment regarding the proposed creation of a 
House Committee on Captive Nations and 
the State Department's opposition to such 
a committee, 
Sincerely, 
STEPHEN H. JOHNSSON, Ph. D. 


Washington’s Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to ask unanimous consent to include as a 
portion of my remarks the following 
article which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “Washington's 
Economics,” 

WASHINGTON’s Economics: A GERMAN 

SCHOLAR SEES NATION MoviING INTO FISCAL 

SOCIALISM 


(By Wilhelm Roepke) 


(Norx.— This article, originally written in 
German, has been adapted by Prof. Patrick 
M. Boarman, of Bucknell University. Profes- 
sor Roepke, a longtime student of the Amer- 
ican economy, left Germany when Hitler 
came to power. Since 1937, he has been on 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies of the University of Geneva 
in Switzerland. He is the author of Eco- 
nomics of the Free Society,” translated by 
Professor Boarman and recently published in 
this country by Henry Regnery Co.) 

Thirty years ago, I published an article 
severely criticizing the economic policies 
then being pursued by President Roosevelt 
in the name of a “New Deal.” “The grave 
question arises," so my article concluded, 
“of what will become of us all when the 
economically most powerful country in the 
world allows itself to be led by anticapitalist 
slogans to certain ruin.” 

If today, one were to subject the economic 
policies of the Kennedy administration to a 
similar analysis, the criticism would doubt- 
less be less severe. It is hardly possible to 
equate what the “New Frontier” has thus 
far accomplished with the upheaval of the 
American economy en by Roosevelt. 
But enough has been done to warrant deep 
concern, Of particular interest to the econ- 
omist is the fact that the overall policies 
of the Kennedy administration, including 
those pursued in the arena of world politics, 
are shaped to an unusual-degree by specific 
economic theories. It is these theories which 
help explain, in particular, the clear defeats 
which the administration's economic pro- 
gram has thus far suffered. 

It is worthy of note, to begin with, that 
the two principal problems which confronted 
the Kennedy administration at its inception 
are still unsolved. The deficit in the balance 
of payments and the associated gold loss still 
continue, nor is there any evidence that the 
ship of the American economy is any nearer 
than before to the open waters of full em- 
ployment and full production, Both of these 
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phenomena, however, are intimately inter- 
related. 
SHIFTING THE BLAME 

Where a country suffers from a balance-of- 
payments deficit, there is always a strong 
temptation—and the Kennedy administra- 
tion has succumbed to it to a degree—to 
shift the burden of the blame, if not to un- 
lucky juxtaposition of the stars, then to oth- 
er countries. The weakness of the dollar 
is attributed not to discrepancies, between 
cost and price levels in the United States 
and abroad, especially in respect to interna- 
tionally traded goods, but to excessive capi- 
tal exports. From this the conclusion is 
easily drawn that the dollar is less in need 
of an internal policy of strict monetary and 
fiscal discipline than of a reduction of the 
burden on the balance of payments stem- 
ming from capital exports. To help in the 
accomplishment of the latter objective, pro- 

are advanced which would restrain 
the outflow by exchange control, discrimina- 
tory taxation of forelgn earnings, and other 
drastic devices which have little in com- 
mon with a free enterprise economy. Simul- 
taneously, other countries are cordially (and 
sometimes not so cordially) invited to as- 
sume an increased share of the US. bur- 
den of defense and foreign aid. 

The theory is seductive in its simplicity. 
A country suffering from a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, no matter how rich (and the 
United States remains far and away the 
country with the richest endowment of capi- 
tal) must curtail its export of capital. Cor- 
responding to this is the view that a coun- 
try enjoying a balance-of-payments surplus, 
however capital poor it may be (West Ger- 
many, for example), must on this very ac- 
count strive to achieve a net export of capi- 
tal, The truth is that the one argument is 
as untenable as the other, for in both cases 
disturbances of external equilibrium are 
wrongly identified with changes in internal 
capital wealth. What is needful is that a 
country adjust its balance of payments (by 
means of appropriate internal policies) to 
its capital resources, not its capital resources 
to its balance of payments. 3 

THE WAGE SPIRAL 


The root cause of the balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties of the United States is the 
internal wage and fiscal inflation which has 
been allowed to develop in that country. 
The official assurances that these sources of 
inflation have been stopped up carry little 
conviction because both wage inflation and 
budget deficits financed by bank reserves 
rather than by genuine savings have in- 
creased uninterruptedly. It is not sufficient 
in the American case merely to hold wage in- 
creases within the limits which the Gov- 
ernment has designated as politically feasi- 
ble or socially desirable. What is necessary 
is that wage increases be held well below 
productivity increases; realistically, they 
should be suspended altogether. But in 
fact a number of the most powerful Ameri- 
can unions have not even managed to hold 
their wage demands within the administra- 
tion's guidelines. 7 

It is the labor unions, in the final analysis, 
which must be accounted responsible for the 
fact that wages for the past 5 years have 
been pushed ever higher, in spite of per- 
sistently high levels of unemployment, plac- 
ing the American monetary authorities in 
the perpetual dilemma either of accepting 
the unemployment caused by high wages or 
of overcoming it by inflation. The intem- 
perance of the American unions, in turn, is 
bolstered both by the administration's pol- 
icy of deliberately favoring labor and by its 
overall economic philosophy. The latter is 
based for the most part on monetary expan- 
sionism of an extreme type, distilled from a 
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schematic and mechanical Keynesianism. 
Almost routinely, the managers of the New 
Frontier look upon any and all economic 
problems as ultimately soluble by an in- 
crease in the level of effective demand. 

It is no accident that the principal archi- 
tect of the administration's economic policy, 
Prof. Walter Heller, is the same person who 
in 1953 urgently advised the Bonn Govern- 
ment to cure the then substantial unem- 
ployment in West Germany—unemployment 
which was clearly due to a shortage of capi- 
tal and hence definitely not of the “Key- 
nesian” variety—with a bold program of 
monetary expansion. His advice, had it 
been followed, would have pushed the young 
German market economy ineluctably to its 
doom over the cliffs of inflation. The Hel- 
ler philosophy, which the West Germans 
fortunately rejected, is one characterized by 
a perpetual impatience to give free rein to 
the money-creating mechanisms of society. 
Obsessed by fear of deflation, it is blind to 
the danger of inflation which persists un- 
diminished in the almost ritually recurring 
rounds of wage increases. Nor is the danger 
of inflation any less serious because it 
emerges in the American case in conjunction 
with unemployment and business pessimism. 
Indeed, it is precisely in this combination 
that it is most to be feared. 

It is not easy to restore the world’s con- 
fidence in a currency which has suffered, as 
the dollar has, from protracted illness. 
Even the support for the dollar provided 
by the international community, as indubi- 
table a sign as it is of the price which other 
countries are prepared to pay to underwrite 
the key currency, cannot dispel the disturb- 
ing possibility which has been summed up 
in a famous phrase of Talleyrand’s: “A 
ministry which needs support is a ministry 
which will fall.” Of decisive importance, 
therefore, is the overcoming of the basic 
deficit itself. 

EMBERS MAY FLAME UP 


Doubtless the current inflationary tenden- 
cies in Europe will ease the task of the 
Americans in moving in an anti-inflationary 
direction. The probability is then that the 
balance-of-payments deficit will be reduced, 
providing other circumstances are favorable. 
But to the extent that this hoped for de- 
velopment does in fact take place, there 
arises the danger that under the double in- 
fluence of labor union monopoly and the 
doctrinaire pursuit of ever higher levels of 
effective demand, the embers of American 
inflation, now only glimmering under the 
ashes, will again flame up. In this case, in- 
ternational confidence in the dollar will 
again decline, possibly to a critical degree. 

The danger of a too precipitate expansion 
of demand is the more serious where the 
belief persists that only in this way can the 
unsatisfactory domestic performance of the 
economy be improved. The forces involved 
in economic growth and prosperity are much 
more complex than is suggested in such a 
simple model. Thus, there can be little 
doubt that the functioning of the American 
economy has been slowed both by the rela- 
tive shrinkage of profits, itself a result of 
increases in wages in a period of relative 
stagnation and underutilization of capacity, 
and by uncertainties about the future en- 
gendered by the attitudes and practices of 
the Kennedy administration. 

In particular, the ruthless use of Govern- 
ment power to roll back the price increases 
with which United States Steel had at- 
tempted to compensate for increased labor 
costs constituted a step in the direction of 
a controlled economy and repressed infla- 
tion. As such, it was a severe blow to public 
confidence. To the inevitable hazards of 
dally economic life, including those imposed 
by unbridled labor power, was added a vast 
and continuing uncertainty respecting the 
Government's readiness to accept the out- 
come of market processes. In short, the frus- 
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trations experienced under Roosevelt's New 
Deal, which failed in spite of years of effort 
to generate genuine economic expansion and 
prosperity, have reappeared on the New 
Frontier, 

RISE OF FISCAL SOCIALISM 

The similarity between the New Deal and 
New Frontier finds expression not only in 
the general decline in business confidence 
which the latter has provoked, but in an 
openly defiant glorification of big govern- 
ment and in the fiscal megalomania which 
serves this questionable ideal, 

We have to do here with an approach to 
economic problems which may be described 
as fiscal socialism. Increasingly, it has come 
to the fore as the key technique of the So- 
clalist program in the developed countries as 
the classical goals of socialism—socialization 
of private property and planned economy— 
have diminished in attractiveness. In a re- 
cent session of the West German Parliament, 
the budget expert of the Socialist Party was 
moved to remark that “the continuous en- 
largement of the government budget is a 
Tact which will shock only the naive mem- 
bers of the population.” The observation 
itself, however, marks merely the continu- 
ance of a tradition which began with the 
Jacobins of the French Revolution. 

The Kennedy administration stands 
clearly in this general tradition, as its 
pronouncements amply attest, and in this 
respect too it is continuing Roosevelt's New 
Deal. A prominent explorer on the New 
Frontier, John Kenneth Galbraith, has fur- 
nished in his widely read book, “The Affluent 
Society,” a theory in behalf of fiscal glantism 
whose stylistic elegance, if not its logic, has 
seduced many. Seldom has the -conviction 
that Government expenditures insure a 
wiser use of the peoples’ income been put 
forward with such disarming candor. But 
Mr. Galbraith notwithstanding, the elephan- 
tiasis of contemporary Government expendi- 
tures in general, and those of the United 
States in particular, is verily a pathological 
process. In it is expressed the tendency for 
the increasingly centralized state of our 
times to surround like a parasitical vine both 
society and economy and, by sapping the 
strength of the latter, to deny itself the 
means of life. 

Clearly, there are limits to the process of 
continuing growth of Government, limits 
which may be exceeded only by eroding and 
ultimately destroying the spiritual, political 
democratic society. 

ROSTOW’S THEORY 


The role played by theories of this sort 
in the shaping of American policy is evi- 
dent as well as in the esteem in which the 
administration holds the economist and eco- 
nomic historian, Walt W. Rostow. In his 
Tamed essay, “The Stages of Economic 
Growth,” Rostow argues that the prime 
forces moving a country through the several 
stages of economic development are tech- 
nology and capital formation. Carried for- 
ward by the engine of capital investment, 
the economy ultimately reaches a stage at 
which it takes off like an airplane from 
the ground. The developmental process is 
allegedly the same everywhere. Germany 
and the United States in the past, or Canada 
and the Soviet Union at present—all are 
subjected to precisely similar mechanisms 
of growth. 

When the stage of takeoff has been reached, 
a country will rise with inc speed 
toward economic maturity and level off at 
the stage of high mass consumption. In 
turn, economic maturity and the transition 
to mass prosperity (and here the economic 
hypothesis subtly becomes a determinant of 
world policy) are accompanied by democra- 
tization and liberalization. This is a proc- 
ess, it is implied, which of itself will serve 
to brake the political expansionism of the 
Communist countries. The latter, that is to 
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say, will grow directly from their teens into 
settled middie age—a development which 18 

to be awaited with patience and forbearance. 

Time is on the side of reason and freedom; 

anticommunism which takes communism at 

its face value is mere hysteria. 

‘If this theory is to be set in its proper 
framework, it must be remembered that 
the genuine progressive, believing mankind 
to be on the road to the millenium, finds in 
communism a most disturbing challenge to 
his Weltanschauung. His irresistible desire 
is to fit it somehow or other into his op- 
timistic vision of the future, He is forever 
on a search for new theories calculated to 
demonstrate the Innocuousness of commu- 
nism's satanic drive to overturn and enslave 
the world. For communism then ceases to 
be an affront to progressivist optimism; on 
the contrary, it emerges as a comrade in 
arms in the march toward progress. 

Such theories of Communist innocuous- 
ness, it is safe to say, have played a more 
important role In the advance of commu- 
nism to its present power than has the whole 
panoply of Communist tanks, rockets, and 
divisions. Rostow's theory, in particular, 
constitutes little more than a new version of 
Rooseveltian illusionism in the dress of eco- 
nomic determinism (a determinism which is 
not nearly as far removed from that of Marx 
as Professor Rostow seems to think). But 
even as an economic hypothesis, it cannot 
stand. To see in an increase in the merely 
technical accoutrements of the economy the 
ultimate engine of economic development, 15 
to confess to the crassest form of materialism 
in which everything spiritual, political, and 
moral is robbed of its decisive role in the 
life of society. But the most agregious and 
alarming defect of the Rostovian growth 
model is its total indifference to the kind of 
economic system within which growth 
occurs, 

HOW THE RICH GOT RICH 

Progress in science and technology and 
increases in physical capital are necessary 
but by no means sufficient conditions for 
Improvement in the welfare of the peoples 
of the world. The rich countries of today 
are rich because to these necessary condi- 
tions is added the further condition of a spe- 
cific economic system functioning within a 
specific legal and philosophical framework. 
But the economic system of which we speak 
is none other than the market economy; the 
framework we have in mind is none other 
than the assemblage of spiritual, moral, and 
political postulates upon which such an eco- 
nomic system depends, Only those unwill- 
ing to face facts can deny that prosperity 
for the masses in any real sense Is found 
today only within that sharply defined ares 
which is constituted of the fully developed 
industrial countries of the free world. 

While the one-sided economism of cur- 
rent theory is remarkable enough, its po- 
litical purblindness is downright menacing. 
Its unforgivable error is its disregard of the 
essence of communism as a cultural, social, 
and political system imbued with the apot- 
alyptic messianism and expansionism of a 
pseudoreligion. Communism remains s 
highly active volcano., It is the mark of a 
dangerous naivete to regard it as extinct 
(and hence something to be turned into a 
sort of tourist attraction) merely because it 
occasionally stops spewing out ashes and 
lava. To reduce it to a mere technique of 
industrial growth is as absurd as to down- 
grade national socialism to a method by 
which Germany was provided with a net- 
work of autobahns. 

So it is that false economic theories can 
terminate in national and in international 
policies which must end not only in bitter 
disappointment but in increased peril for the 
still free half of humanity. And this is ex- 
cuse enough for an economist to step out- 
side his accustomed pursuits to enter a pro- 
test and a warning, 
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The 100th Anniversary of the Naming 
of Fort Sumner, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


Or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, March 31, it was my privilege 
and pleasure to participate in the dedi- 
cation of an historic marker in the su- 
burban community of- Sumner, Md., 
marking the site of Fort Sumner, which 
Was named after the Civil War general, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Vose Sumner, 100 
years ago. 

The Fort Sumner Citizen's Committee, 
under the leadership of Comdr. J. Con- 
Way Hunt, chairman of the historical 
committee, arranged for the unveiling 
of the marker at Westpath Way and 
8 Road, Montgomery County, 


Present for the ceremonies was the 
great-great-ganddaughter of General 
Sumner Mrs. Howell Estes, wife of the 
deputy commander, Andrews Air Force 
Base, Washington, D.C. t 

It was my pleasure to meet Mrs. Estes 
and pay tribute to her and her grand- 
father in my brief remarks. Ceremonies 
of this kind are important because they 
remind us that we should be interested 
and concerned about history, and espe- 
cially about American history. Carl 
Sandburg gave us a wise admonition 
When he said in essence, “when a na- 
tion forget its hard beginnings, it is be- 
ginning to decay.“ 

Markers such as the one at the site 
of Fort Sumner constitute another way 
in which we can keep alive the interest 
in history. They remind everyone who 
Pass their way and who take the time to 
Tead the legend on the markers, of other 
chapters in the history of this great 
Country of ours. 

The Fort Sumner marker reminds us 
of the defense of our Capital City in a 
Critical time. It symbolizes the great 
Sacrifices which were made by the peo- 
Dle of that time, the kind of sacrifices 
I hope none of us will have to make, 
but if we are called upon to make them, 
I trust that we will be prepared to re- 
spond just as heroically. 

I commend all of the members of the 

Sumner Citizen’s Association who 
arranged for the marker and took part 

in the unveiling. I was particularly im- 

Pressed by the remarks of Capt. Eugene 

H. Breitenberg, Troop Information Of- 

ficer, Military District of Washington, 

Who was speaker at the event. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that Captain Breitenberg’s speech 
at the unveiling of the Fort Sumner 
Marker, appear at this point in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp. 

The remarks follow: 

Remarks sy Carr. EuceNe H. BREITENBERG, 
MDW TROOP INFORMATION OFFICER, MARK- 
ING or SITE OF Fort SUMNER, SANGAMORE 
Roan anD WESTPATH War, SUMNER, MD., 
Manch 31, 1963 
Consistent with Public Law 85-305 and a 

Presidential proclamation dated December 6, 
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1960, inviting all Americans to take a direct 
and active part in the centennial of the 
American Civil War, called by Sir Winston 
Churchill “the noblest and least avoidable 
of all the great mass confilcts,” Iam honored 
to join with you today to pay homage to a 
great soldier and servant of our country dur- 
ing a time when stanch men often made 
the difference between victory or defeat, 

Maj. Gen. Edwin Vost Sumner, native of 
Boston, Mass., was born in 1797. He was 
commissioned an officer in the U.S. Army in 
1819. He served with gallantry in the Black 
Hawk War, the Mexican War, and the Civil 
War, called by many historians the War Be- 
tween the States. He was also at one time 
acting Governor of New Mexico. 

During the Civil War, he obtained his 
greatest military responsibility, that of 
commander of the 2d Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac. General Sumner's greatest 
military service is found in the Battles of 
Fair Oaks, Antietam, and Fredericksburg. He 
held the unique distinction of leading men 
in combat at 66 years of age. 

Why was Fort Sumner named after this 
man? Was it because of political reasons? 
Was it because of a fast friendship between 
President Abraham Lincoln and General 
Sumner dating perhaps from the Black Hawk 
War? Or was it primarily because the name 
“Sumner” called to mind the traits of stead- 
fastness, discipline, preparedness, versatility, 
and longstanding endurance? 

Let us briefly examine the character of 
this man. He never shirked duty. He wasa 
simple, straightforward sort of a warhorse. 
He was devoted to duty. He respected dis- 
cipline and authority. He never flinched 
from what seemed impossible. During the 
Battle of Fair Oaks, he was ordered to bring 
his corps over from the north side of the 
flooded Chickahominy River to aid two Union 
corps, isolated and hard pressed, on the south 
side. 

When he approached the seemingly un- 
fordable river he was warned by an engineer 
officer that the makeshift bridges were unsafe 
and that it was impossible to cross. Sumner 
roared “Impossible? Sir, I tell you I can 
cross.” And cross he did, arriving in time to 
help repulse the Confederate attack. 

This was just one of his conquests over 
what appeared to be insurmountable odds. 
Again on September 17, 1862, he led his corps 
in one of the decisive battles in the Civil 
War at Antietam, Md. This battle ended 
the first Confederate invasion of the North. 
His corps made the third Union attack of 
the day in probably one of the most bitter 
and desperate battles of the entire confilct 
fought in an area since named “the bloody 
lane.” Facing intense rifle and cannon fire, 
his Union troops continued to push valiantly 
forward until at last they reached a position 
from which they later forced the Confed- 
erate lines to withdraw. 

The justification for the name Fort Sum- 
ner appears ample. What better name could 
be given to the fort which guarded the 
northwest approaches to the Capitol of 
the American Republic, a young nation in 
a struggle for its very existence? Certainly 
to name a fort after an officer who had served 
in the Regular Army for over 40 years, especi- 
ally when his traits of leadership were not 
only appropos to his day, but to all the days 
that free men shall live, fully justified the 
reason to so name the fort that once stood 
here. The decision also justified our pres- 
ence here today to rededicate and commem- 
orate this historical ground. 

For the last words spoken by this brave 
man as he lay on his death bed leave a chal- 
lenge for each of us present today as they 
do for all Americans. As he lay dying, his 
thoughts turned to old battles, perhaps of 
Fair Oaks and its reeking swamps, or the 
ambush by Dunker’s church in the Maryland 
hills, or the doomed advance toward the 
stone wall below Maryer's Height, and he 
cried out suddenly, “The II corps never 
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lost a flag or a cannon.” His attendant 
came over to him and Sumner repeated more 
feebly, That is true, never lost one.“ Then 
as he was raised up in his bed, and as he was ` 
given a glass of wine—he took one sip, and 
then intoned a message that should be our 
guiding light as long as time shall be “God 
save my country, the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Dropping his glass he passed on, an old 
soldier gone to join the great God of Battle. 
So to a fellow officer of the ist cavalry, 
although many years span our respective 
tours of duty with that great division, it is 
indeed an honor to join with you today to 
pay tribute to him for leaving so rich a 
heritage, a heritage of service for which all 
Americans can be proud. So as we dedicate 
this marker, let us rededicate our lives to 
the service of helping to preserve the free- 
dom of this Nation and of joining in the 
struggle for freedom in whatever way we 
can, so that not only will all Americans be 
free, but so that freedom may some day pre- 
vail wherever mankind shall live or die. 


The Wrong Fitting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has already been said about the 
terrible tragedy of the Thresher some 
220 miles off the coast of Boston. We 
must never forget these men who lost 
their lives for the United States and 
whoever will remain with the heroes of 
the past who have made the supreme 
sacrifice. We must never forget, either, 
that there is a definite possibility that 
the Thresher sunk because of faulty me- 
chanical defects as well as improper 
testing procedures. Vice Adm. Hyman 
D. Rickover, in a speech last August, 
listed a series of defects he found in vari- 
ous submarines that he tested. From 
the Boston Globe, of Saturday, April 13, 

_I would like to enclose a summary and 
a warning in view of the potential future 
difficulties that we could face. 

“THE WRONG FITTING” 

While the Nation mourns the 129 brave 
men lost with the U.S. nuclear submarine 
Thresher 220 miles off Boston, the mystery 
as to the cause of this disaster persists. 

Whether it will ever be solved remains in 
doubt. As officials in the Navy have stated, 
the extreme depth of the sea in the area of 
her disappearance makes salyage impossible 
and confronts with extr hazards 
and difficulties any attempt to survey the 
wrecked craft, 

In these circumstances the Navy Is right 
in underscoring the complete absence of 
reliable factual information, as yet, upon 
which dependable conclusions may be based 
regarding the disappearance of the Thresher. 
Until the Naval Board of Inquiry at New 
London completes its investigation judg- 
ment should be suspended. 

But that exploration should be pressed 
with the utmost vigor, especially in view of 
the disquleting disclosures by Vice Adm. Hy- 
man D. Rickover, “father of the nuclear sub- 
marine.” The admiral wasn't discussing the 
Thresher. His comments concerned difficul- 
ties the Navy has been experiencing with 
private industry in the construction of our 
nuclear-powered submarines. His speech last 
August, before the National Metal Congress 
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at New York, was given scant notice at the 
time. 

The admiral's list of complaints was long 
and specific: a chronicle of faulty welding 
constantly encountered; faulty radiography 
and defective castings”; wrong fittings; de- 
ficiencies in the “basic conventional processes 
of present day technology”; defective materi- 
als; inadequate testing; all-too-frequent fail- 
ure on the part of construction firms to fol- 
low specifications; unauthorized use of sub- 
stitute materials. 

All these defects were discovered by naval 
experts in inspection tests of the finished 
nuclear submarines. A further hazard ap- 
peared when checkups revealed that inspec- 
tors employed on the work by private con- 
struction firms were "often quite untrained. 
In fact they were at times no better quali- 
fied to read radiographs than a layman is to 
interpret his own chest X-ray,” 

One costly failure of performance was 
traced to the use of a small pin” which, 
under nayal tests, proved to be made of cheap 
material, though specifications were explicit. 
“On more than one occasion I have been in 
a deeply submerged submarine when a fail- 
ure occurred in a sea water system because 
a fitting was of the wrong material. But 
for the prompt action of the crew the conse- 
quences would have been disastrous * * *" 

“I wish I could tell you.“ said Rickover last 
August, "that the somber situation I have 
described no longer exists. Ican't. It is dif- 
ficult for me to understand why management 
does not face up to its failure and its re- 
sponsibility in this respect * * *” 

Eight months have elapsed since Rickover 
spoke. They haye not lessened the import 
of his warnings. Coming from one to whom 
the Nation owes so much, whose scientific 
knowledge and dedication are unimpeach- 
able, they echo today with new meaning. 

So also does his plea for excellence in 
technology, pride in workmanship and inte- 
grity in the use of materials. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


How To Subvert the Red Threat 
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` HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
IN THE wile acini tained Pace TS 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been published on the ways and means 
to overcome the Red tide which, since 
the end of World War II, has engulfed 


the homelands of many peoples and, 


races. = 

A recent contribution to this subject by 
Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, distinguished 
British military analyst and historian, 
as published in the April 20, 1963, issue 
of Human Events, follows: 

How To SUBVERT THE RED THREAT 
(By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Puller) 

Because every war has an individuality of 
its own, Clausewitz was right to stress that 
the most decisive act of judgment which 
a statesman and general exercises is rightly 
to understand * * * the war in which he 
engages, not to take it for something, or to 
wish to make It something, which by the 
nature of its relations it is impossible for 
it to be. 

What are the relations that shape war 
today? They are that we live in a revolu- 
tionary age of contending ideologies which 
challenge each other's validity. Should 
these challenges lead to war, the contrast is 
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between absolutes, such as orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy, liberty and tyranny, and de- 
mocracy and autocracy, in which the aim 
is to maintain an old or establish a new 
dispensation, 

Wars of this nature have constituted the 
great turning points in history; for instance 
the Crusades, the wars of the Reformation 
and of the French Revolution. Because of 
their absolute aims, all have been unre- 
stricted and, within the regions in which 
they were fought, total. 

Today we are faced with a war of this 
nature, or rather are living in a period of 
incessant ideological hostilities, which em- 
brace the entire world, 

It was initiated by Lenin in his October 
revolution of 1917. 

To understand this cataclysm, it is neces- 
sary briefly to examine the components of 
Lenin's obsession, They are a mixture of 
Marxism and Muscovite imperialism, and 
although the first needs no comment, the 
second has received too little attention from 
Western peoples. 

MUSKOVY ENVISIONED AS THIRD ROME 


In 1469, 16 years after the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottoman Turks, Ivan, 
Grand Duke of Muskovy, married the niece 
of the last of the Byzantine emperors, and 
to this union is attributed the myth that 
Muskovy was destined to be the third Rome 
and the last of the universal empires, 

Be this as it may, from then on the ex- 
pansion of Muskovy was phenomenal, and 
during the 19th century a number of Russian 
writers gave voice to the myth in the form 
of a contest between the civilizations of Rus- 
sia and Europe for the dominion of the world. 

“I believe and still believe,” wrote Leon- 
tyev, “that Russia * * * is to give the world 
a new culture * * and to replace the 
decadent civilization of Romanic-Germanic 
Europe by this new Slavle-Eastern civiliza- 
tion.” 

Bulgakov held: “Above the gigantic ruins 
of the West, Russia * * * will rise up like 
a holy ark * * * who will venture to doubt 
her predestination?” 

Herzen dreamed of the longed-for decline 
of the West, and of “new barbarlans who 
will come to destroy her.” 

And Bakunin was convinced that the 
Russian people “will introduce new funda- 
mental ideas into history, and will create a 
new civilization as well as a new faith, new 
laws, and new life.” 

There were others obsessed by similar 
ideas. 

This vision of a universal Russian empire 
dovetailed with Marx's vision of a universal 
Communist society, and, consciously or in- 
stinctively, Lenin grafted Russian imperial- 
im onto Marx's predestined universalism, 
and thereby transformed the myth of the 
third Rome into the reality of the third 
international. It is a strange coincidence 
that a few years later Hitler founded the 
third reich, which he said was to endure for 
a thousand years. 

Lenin believed that war between the Soviet 
Union and the bourgeois states was pre- 
destined by the law of his history, and be- 
cause he looked upon war as an animal 
struggle in which no punches were barred, 
he repudiated Western morality and called it 
a capitalist deception and fraud. To him 
‘morality is what serves to destroy the old 
exploiting society and to unite all tollers 
around the proletariat, which is creating a 
new Communist society." 


NOT UNTIL SHRIMPS LEARN TO WHISTLE 


His experiment in Marxism was an unqual-, 


ified failure. Instead of the state even be- 
ginning to wither away, it rapidly reverted 
to what it had been throughout Russian 
history—an autocracy. Marx became a sa- 
cred cow, and his philosophy a liturgical 
language in which Russian imperialism has 
since been wrapped. . 
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Then, in 1955, at the height of the so- 
called peace offensive, Khrushchev pro- 
claimed: “If anyone thinks that we shall 
forget about Marx, Engels and Lenin, he is 
mistaken. This will happen when shrimps 
learn to whistle.” 

The war the Western nations are faced 
with, and have been since 1945, is therefore 
very different from the great international 
conflicts previous to the Russian Revolution, 
which were fought within a common moral 
framework, and, with few exceptions, in ac- 
cordance with conventions mutually agreed 
upon between civilized nations, - 

For example, the wholesale massacre of 
prisoners and civillans held to be hostile, 
which took place at Katyn, Vinnitsa and 
other places in World War II, would have 
been unthinkable before 1917. 

Nevertheless, to Stalin and his henchmen 
they were nothing of the sort, because they 
held that they furthered the winning of the 
war and in consequence advanced the ad- 
vent of the new Communist society, the in- 
strument of Russian imperialism. 

Further, although treaty obligations and 
solemn agreements have been broken from 
time to time in the past, today it is sheer 
waste of time even to contemplate entering 
into them with Russia, since her leaders hold 
that, because the end justifies the means, 
the Communist goal can more readily be 
gained by perfidy than bn integrity. 

Arguing with a Russian is as profitable as 
arguing with a tiger; and after 17 years of ` 
unprofitable ment, this should be fully 
apparent, is, therefore, long overdue 
to cease deluding ourselves and instead to 
turn to reality. A little history will point 
the way. 

In March 1918, at the time of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, Lenin defined his aim: 

It was to unite the proletariat of Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia with the proleta- 
riat of Russia so as to “create a mighty 
agrarian and industrial combination from 
Vladivostok to the Rhine * * * capable of 
feeding itself and of confronting reactionary 
capitalism-with a revolutionary giant, which 
with one hand would disturb the senile tran- 
quility of the East and with the other beat 
back the private capitalism of Anglo-Saxon 
countries.” 

In brief, his aim was a union of revolu- 
tionary Russia with a revolutionary central 
Europe. Could that be achieved, the rest of 
Europe would be at his mercy. 

Because, in World War II, Stalin violated 
the treaties he and his Western allies had 
agreed upon at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
through perfidy he was able to gain more 
than half of Lenin’s aim. Not only did he 
occupy the eastern half of Germany, but the 
whole of eastern Europe, except Greece, and 
he later added Czechoslovakia. 


FEARED WAR MORE THAN THEY LOVED LIBERTY ` 


These vast territorial gains were forthwith 
communized; in other words, they became 
colonies of the Russian Imperium. In re- 
sponse, because they feared war more than 
they loved liberty, all the Western Powers 
did was to protest. - 

Between then and his death in 1953, why 
did Stalin not march into Western Germany 
and complete Lenin’s aim? The dominant 
reason is not in doubt; it was the explosion 
of the first atomic bomb, dropped in part 
at least to assist him to overrun Manchuria, 
although, ironically, it bunkered him in 
Europe. Without it, any time after 1946 his 
hordes would have been free to advance on 
the Rhine or the Atlantic; because of it they 
were impotent. 

When Khrushchey attained power, his 
problem was how to expand world revolu- 
tion in the face of nuclear weapons, Fully 
aware that they could not be abolished, be- 
cause their know-how cannot be deleted, 
he set out to convert them into psychologi- 
cal instruments of terror and to cultivate in 
western peoples a nuclear neurosis, 
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With the intention of keeping their minds 
concentrated on the horrors of war, he pro- 
Posed total disarmament.or, failing that, the 
banning of nuclear weapons, At each suc- 
cessive conference he discredited them as 
warmongers, and when to his own satisfac- 
tion he had succeeded in doing so, he 
wrecked the conference, confident that the 
terrified western peoples, determined to avert 
War at any price, would urge their govern- 
ments to demand the convening of another 
conference. 

Further to this, his Berlin policy clearly 
shows that in no way does he intend to 
&bandon Lenin’s aim of extending com- 
Munism over the whole of Germany. In 
November 1958, he put forward the proposal 
that Berlin should become a demilitarized 
free city with guaranteed communications, 
and, falling its acceptance within 6 months, 
he threatened to negotiate a separate treaty 
Of peace with the German Democratic Re- 
Public and to hand over to It the West Berlin 
&pproaches, 

TO COMMUNISTS, HONESTY IS BOURGEOIS FRAUD 

To neutral and peace-bemused nations this 
may appear to be an honest attempt to re- 
Move a bone of contention, But, as in the 
vocabulary of Soviet communism, honesty is 
a bourgeois fraud. Had his proposal been 
accepted by the Western Powers there can 
be little doubt that within a brief span 
Of time Berlin would have gone the way of 
Danzig in 1939. 

When they refused to dishonor their word, 
he alternately turned on and turned off the 
heat. At length, in the summer of 1961, 
the East Berliners took alarm and in thou- 
Sands sought refuge in West Berlin. This 
“fight from Egypt” was halted by the build- 
ing of the Berlin wall, a violation of the 
Quadripartite Agreement. 

Exactly a year later, the Russians abolished 
their office of commandant in East Berlin, 
and the East German government appointed 
& city commandant of its own to fill the 
vacancy. 

As he has no legal standing in Berlin, and 
as the East German government is bound 
by no treaty obligations whatsoever, legal 
Control of Berlin is left in the hands of the 
three remaining members of the Quadri- 
Partite Agreement, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. 

What should they do? Because they are 
responsible for the maintenance of law and 
Order throughout Berlin as a whole, they 
Can legally occupy and take over control of 
East Berlin, Needless to say this is the last 
thing they are likely to do, because ever since 
the Berlin blockade of 1948 their policy has 
been grounded on fear that any positive ac- 
tion on their part might precipitate a total 


Since then they have swallowed insult 
after insult, and aggression after aggression, 
with the result that their prestige and status 
have progressively been whittled away. If 
this policy of surrender by installments Is to 
be halted, they will have to take the bull by 
the horns and substitute for it an active one. 

However long it make take to attain, its 
ultimate aim should be the elimination of the 
Present causes of war. Second to that, its 
immediated aims should be: (1) To prevent 
the outbreak of actual war, and (2) to win 
What is commonly called the cold war, the 
Teal war. 

As regards the first, it should be borne in 
mind that, because the destruction wrought 
in a nuclear war is mutwal, the terror its pos- 

ble outbreak engenders also is mutual. No 
head of government fears a nuclear war more 
than Khrushchev, and this is the reason why, 
When a crisis has occurred which threatened 
to promote war, he has brandished his fire 
extinguishers, his rockets and missiles, to 
üllay the possibility of its outbreak. In other 
Words, he has relied on nuclear diplomacy 
to shield his offensive ideology. 
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CONDITIONS FAVOR AN OFFENSIVE STRATEGY 

Although nothing is certain in an uncer- 
tain world, to be terrified by a phantom, 
when the odds against its materializing are 
a thousand to one, approaches the summit 
of cowardice. “Fear is failure and the fore- 
runner of failure; therefore be without fear, 
for in the heart of the coward virtue abldeth 
not.” 

As deterrents, nuclear weapons not only 
cancel each other out but also restrict the 
outbreak of major conventional wars, be- 
cause they may develop into nuclear ones. 
They are negative and result in the passive 
defensive which, because it surrenders the 
initlative to the attacker, cannot indefinitely 
maintain the status quo, let alone improve 
upon it. 

Only when related to a positive policy, one 
which admits of retaliation, can their power 
of deterrence be fully exploited. Hitherto it 
has been the lack of a positive element in 
Western policy that has been the cause of 
so many retreats. 

In all ideological wars, and particularly in 
the existent one in which actual war has 
become mutually too dangerous to be profit- 
able, the positive element is to be found in 
the conflict of ideas in which the art of win- 
ning without fighting battles is the chief 
characteristic. 

Therefore, instead of thinking primarily 
in terms of military strengths, the Western 
Powers should think in those of subversive 
actions—an offensive a outrance in the 
ideological field. On them the Soviet cold 
war offensive is based, and on them should 
be based the Western counteroffensive. An 
aggressive strategy in the psychological fleld 
is therefore demanded. 

Do conditions favor an aggressive strat- 
egy? They most certainly do. It should be 
realized that of the 220 million inhabitants 
of the U.S.S.R. nearly two-thirds are subju- 
gated non-Russian peoples, vast numbers 
of whom are bitterly opposed to Soviet 
domination. 

Of them, no less than 51 million are to be 
found on Russia’s western flank in the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia (White Russia) and the 
former Baltic States which lie across Rus- 
sia’s western lines of communication. 

In addition to them, of the 9 million in- 
habitants of the occupied countries, it has 
been estimated that some 90 percent are 
anti-Russian, and in East Germany violently 
50. Like a psychological bog, they lie be- 
tween Russia and Western Europe. 

Therefore Russia’s strategical situation 
vis-a-vis Western Europe is far weaker than 
it appears to be. Although, in the event of 
war, she can put into the field many more 
divisions than her opponents, in face of the 
above two strategic obstacles, the more she 
does put, the greater become her difficuities 
in maintaining and supplying them. 

A BOMB WAITING TO BE DETONATED 

Today, in this age of anti-Imperialism, the 
U.S.S.R. is an anachronism, the greatest col- 
onial empire in the world, and Incomparably 
the most brutal. It ls a prison house packed 
with disillusioned peoples; a gigantic psy- 
chological bomb which, if detonated, would 
blow the Soviet imperium into fragments. 

To Khrushchev this bomb is as great a de- 
terrent as is a full-scale nuclear war; and 
once the Western Powers awake to this real- 
ity, their path is clear. 

The internal strategic weakness of Russia 
has been revealed again and again in the 
past. In the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 
it was the threat of revolution within czarist 
Russia which won the war for Japan. In 
World War I it was the March revolution, 
and in the civil war which followed it no less 
than 15 of the subjugated minorities, includ- 
ing the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, and 
Turkestan, declared thelr national independ- 
ence. 
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In World War II, when Hitler invaded 
Russia, the German armies were welcomed 
by the common people as liberators. Ac- 
cording to Goebbels, the Ukrainians looked 
upon Hitler as the “savior of Europe,” and 
the Byelorussians were eager to fight on the 
German side. “Wherever we went,” writes 
a German soldier, “we were met by laughing 
and waving people. The Soviet Em- 
pire was creaking at the joints.” 

Then came Himmler with his infamous 
security service, and Hitler was defeated by 
his own barbarites. At Kiev he lost his war 
against Russia by hoisting the swastika in- 
stead of the Ukrainian flag. 

In the occupled countries the uprising of 
East German workers in 1953, the riots in 


Poland in 1956, the revolt in Hungary, also 


in 1956, in which it should not be forgotten 
that the only non-Hungarian people who 
fought on the side of the rebels were deserters 
from the Soviet army, and, since 1949, the 
flight from the German Democratic Republic 
of nearly 3 million of its disiliusioned people, 
show beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Soviet regime in these countries is poised on 
a knife edge. 

Also, it should not be overlooked that more 
than half of Russia’s fighting forces are re- 
cruited from the subjugated peoples and are 
unreliable in a crisis, as was revealed in 
World War II. Between June 1941—when 
Hitler invaded Russia, and Christmas of that 
year, the vast majority of the 2,500,000 Rus- 
sian soldiers taken prisoner were deserters 
willing to fight against the Soviet Union. 

In confirmation of this, General Anders, 
who commanded the Polish Free Army, 
states: “Many soldiers, seeing the war as an 
opportunity for a change of order in Rissia, 
wished for German victory and therefore sur- 
rendered in great masses many high 
Soviet officers went over to the enemy offer- 
ing to fight against the Soviets.” 

In the armed forces of the satellite coun- 
tries, disloyalty must be even more pro- 
nounced, and as for the East German Army, 
should it oppose the NATO forces it is highly 
probable that an advance guard of loud- 
speakers offering hospitality would persuade 
it to desert en masse. 

Offensive readiness has many facets be- 
cause today a major war is total global, a 
thing it has never been in the past. Again, 
time is immediate—there can be no mobiliza- 
tion on the old lines. You are either ready 
or unready, and, if the latter, there is no 
time wherein you can catch up. Space is 
universal, days are reduced to hours, and 
hours to minutes. 

APPEASEMENT CAN LEAD ONLY TO DEFEAT 

Further, means are vastly extended: peace 
is a state of war, and the economic and psy- 
chological offensive and defensive are as im- 
portant as, if not more important than, the 
military. To think in the old terms of de- 
fense is willfully to play the part of the 
ostrich. Lastly, the meaning of words is tre- 
mendously important. Unless connoted with 
the spirit of the age and the environment in 
which they are used, they are corks which 
only serve to bottle up clear thinking. 

If the causes of the present wardom are 
ever to be rooted out, the policy the Western 
Powers should pursue is now clear; 

First, they must cease their lipservice to 
liberty and by their actions show that they 
are determined to fight and to die for it. 

Second, they must cease to fear Russia's 
military might, which is held in leash by the 
dread of nuclear warfare and fear of internal 
revolution. 

Third, they must realize that in this ideo- 
logical and nuclear age subversive warfare is 
progressively replacing traditional warfare 
as the positive instrument of policy. 

Fourth, they must see that this mode of 
confilct is waged on the enemy’s inner front, 
which Marshal Pilsudski once defined as “the 
most dangerous of all fronts.” 
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Fifth, they must appreciate that the Rus- 
sian inner front is rotten to the core. 

And last, they must understand that, in a 
war of wills and ideas, a strategy which is 
based on appeasement and containment, 
which can merely react to the enemy’s offen- 
gives instead of counterattacking, ultimately 
can lead only to defeat and degradation. 


San Diego—All American City 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pride I join the National Munici- 
pal League and Look magazine in their 
award to San Diego, Calif., as an official 
All American City for 1963 and request 
that the attached article be included as 
a portion of my remarks in the RECORD. 
THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE AND LOOK 

SALUTE San DIEGO AS AN OFFICIAL ALL 

AMERICAN CITY 

The AN America Cities Jury, which selected 
the winners for 1962: Dr. George H. Gallup, 
director, American Institute of Public Opin- 
fon, former president, National Municipal 
League; Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, president, Na- 
tional Education Association; Albert C. Boyd, 
president, American Chamber of Commerce 
Executives; William T. Gossett, former vice 
president, the Ford Motor Co.; Mrs. Herbert 
E. Hawkes, president, American Association 
of University Women; Leo Kramer, assistant 
to the president, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO; Roy B. Martin, Jr., mayor of Nor- 
folk, Va.; Williard V. Merrihue, board chair- 
man, Effective Citizens Organization; Vernon 
O. Myers, publisher, Look; James M. Osborn, 
research associate, Yale University; Mrs. 
Robert J. Phillips, president, League of 
Women Voters of the U.S.; Dr. Donald H. 
Webster, director of Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services, University of Wash- 
ington, 

A baby is born, and an American city has 
a new citizen—and a new problem. As this 
child matures, he will require schools, hos- 
pitals, police protection and a host of other 
community services. His city government 
is nominally responsible for providing these 
services, but the final responsibility for main- 
taining a good city rests with his parents 
and other private citizens like them. As 
novelist and poet Jan Struther put it, 
“* © * A city’s as great as the little people 
that live there.“ Effective citizen action, not 
merely good government, is the basic cri- 
terion for the All American City citations, 
which are awarded annually by Look and 
the National Municipal League. The size 
and wealth of a city do not matter. For 
instance, this year’s smallest winner, Grafton, 
W. Va. (5,700), won because of its citizens’ 
efforts to remedy a staggering unemployment 
problem. 

In the years since the All-America Cities 
contest began, over a hundred communities 
have received awards for such diverse 
achievements as getting rid of a corrupt city 
administration or building a school. Some 
problems are common to many cities: pro- 
viding services for a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation, renewal and rehabilitation of blighted 
areas, changing the machinery of govern- 
ment as adjacent municipalities grow to- 
gether to become one city, and; always a 
danger, citizen apathy. Cities learn from 
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each other in solving these, and other, prob- 
lems. Falls Church, Va., a 1961 winner, 
learned about citizen political activity from 
Rockville, Md., a winner in 1954 and 1961. 
This year’s 22 finalists were selected from 
almost 70 applicants by a committee of ex- 
perts. Last November, the finalists pre- 
sented their cases to the All-America Cities 
jury during the National Conference on 
Government at Washington, D.C. This 
year’s jury hearings will take place on No- 
vember 17-20 in Detroit. 


SAN DIEGO 


San Diego, third largest metropolis on the 
Pacific coast, is getting a new heart: Centre 
City. Centre City is the local answer to 
downtown deterioration, a common ailment 
of American cities. Working closely with 
local officials, San Diegans, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation formed by 50 community lead- 
ers, financed four economic studies of the 
downtown area. The city government, 
guided by these surveys, produced a plan of 
rehabilitation that called for downtown con- 
struction of government buildings. Centre 
City’s community concourse will include a 
5,000-seat convention hall, a 3,000-seat civic 
theater, an exhibition hall and parking space 
for 1,000 cars. 

When the city found it would need addi- 
tional funds for the community concourse 
project, volunteers raised $1,600,000 in just 
6 weeks. Businessmen joined in and began 
construction of commercial buildings with 
1,500,000 square feet of space. The Centre 
City plan will provide, by 1965, an efficient, 
modern downtown area at a cost of nearly 
$75 million in public and private funds. 
With Centre City, San Diego lives up to the 
new slogan: City in Motion.” 


The 27th Annual National Trout Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on April 26 
the village of Kalkaska, in Kalkaska 
County, Mich., opens its 27th Annual 
National Trout Festival. This is one of 
the most unique celebrations in the 
country and Kalkaska County is prob- 
ably the most suitable location in the 
United States for such an event. 

With its 275 miles of trout streams, 
85 lakes, 25 of which are abundant with 
fighting brown, brook, rainbow and lake 
trout, Kalkaska County is a virtual fish- 
erman's paradise, attracting literally 
thousands to this event annually and 
throughout the year. 

The scenic splendor of Kalkaska 
County complemented by an abundance 
of deer, partridge, bear and other wild- 
life gives me a feeling of homesickness, 
particularily at this time of year. 

For this reason I would like to extend 
a cordial invitation to all my colleagues 
in the House to come to Kalkaska, Mich. 
this coming weekend and enjoy the won- 
derful hospitality that Kalkaska's citi- 
zens so freely offer. 

If it is not possible to join in Kalkas- 
ka's National Trout Festival, I would like 
to extend an invitation to visit Kalkaska 
County at any time of year. Its recrea- 
tional facilities know no season. I as- 
sure you will not be disappointed. 
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President Kennedy Urges Federal Agen- 
cies To Work as Hard as They Can To 
Reduce Jet Noise at Major Airfields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to fly to Chi- 
cago, together with other members of the 
Chicago delegation, with President Ken- 
nedy to participate in the dedication of 
O'Hare International Airport which lies 
on the very edge of my congressional 
district. 

I was very much inspired to hear the 
President make an eloquent plea to the 
Federal agencies and the airlines to work 
as hard as they can to make sure that 
noise from jet aircraft which use O’Hare 
and other major airfields in the country 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Millions of Americans can find comfort 
in knowing that the President of the 
United States, with all of his complex 
national and international problems, is 
cognizant of the way in which the jet age 
has disturbed and changed the lives of 
these people who live in the proximity of 
major airfields which have jet opera- 
tions. The greatness of President Ken- 
nedy is reflected in this ability to under- 
stand the problems of each individual 
American. 

President Kennedy stated in Chicago: 

I hope that the National Government, 
along with the airlines, will continue to work 
as hard as they can to make sure that the 
noise from these jets which take us in and 
out do not disturb the lives of a half-million 
people whose homes are in the immediate 
area, 


It is my hope that those Federal em- 
ployees at all levels who are charged with 
the responsibility for operating traffic to 
and from airfields will heed the Presi- 
dent’s eloquent plea. Certainly, Mr. 
Speaker, if the President of the United 
States can find understanding of this 
very serious problem affecting the daily 
lives of millions of people throughout this 
country, it is not asking too much that 
his subordinates at all levels of govern- 
ment show the same concern, 

It was my privilege to discuss this mat- 
ter with President Kennedy during our 
flight to Chicago and I know that the 
people who I represent and who have suf- 
fered indescribable hardship from the 
noise at O’Hare appreciate the fact that 
President Kennedy would personally help 
seek a solution to this problem. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to add here that Mr. Najeeb Halaby, 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and Mr. Alan Boyd, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, accom- 
panied the President on this trip and 
witnessed his eloquent statement in Chi- 
cago. I am sure that all the people liv- 
ing in proximity of major jet airfields 
would be pleased to learn that both Mr. 
Halaby and Mr. Boyd shared the Presi- 
dent’s concern over this new phenomena 
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of jet noise which has followed the ad- 

vent of the jet age in aircraft. 

Both these men have assured me of 
their full cooperation to carry out the 
President's request. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of President 
Kennedy's remarks at the O'Hare Field 
dedication follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE O'HARE INTERNATIONAL Am- 
PORT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mayor Daley, Governor Kerner, Senator 
Douglas, Government and State officials, 
ladies and gentlemen: 21 years ago this year, 
& young Navy Officer stood at the White 
House and was decorated by President 
Roosevelt with the Co onal Medal of 
Honor for heroism extending far beyond the 
line of duty. I remember as a young naval 
Officer myself how the extraordinary feat of 
Butch“ O'Hare captured the imagination 
not only of our Armed Forces but also of the 
country. His extraordinary act in protect- 
ing his ship, shooting down, while he was 
alone, shooting down five of the enemy, dur- 
ing the difficult days in the Second War, gave 
this country hope and confidence not only in 
the quality and caliber of our fighting men, 
but also in the certainty of victory. 

Therefore, 21 years later, I am proud to 
come to Chicago, to this airport, to take part 
in this act which commemorates his public 
Service, his great naval service, and also re- 
minds me of how much we owe to those who 
mado this country of ours. 

I think one of the extraordinary facts of 
the Second War was this number of men 
who were highly decorated, particularly with 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, who later 
lost their lives in combat in later days. 
“Butch” O'Hare was one of them, being 
killed 18 months after the act of honor by 
the President of the United States, when his 
life could have been much easier. John 
Basilone, who got the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, in the Marine Corps, in Guadal- 
Canal, and who was later killed on the beach 
at Iwo Jima, was another. But time after 
time, men who could have stayed at home 
and felt their duty done, went out again 
and some of them were killed. So today we 
not only dedicate the International Air- 
Port, but we also recall all those who made 
it possible. This is an extraordinary air- 
Port in an extraordinary city, in an extaor- 
inary country, and it is a tribute to the 
constructive action of the Federal Govern- 
Ment, the State government, and the city 
Government, under the distinguished leader- 
ship of your great mayor, Mayor Daley. 

To keep these various interests working to- 
gether and make this the most extraordinary 
airport in the world for this great city is an 
amazing feat. This airport lives up to its 
name. There is no other airport in the 
World where planes can make instrument 
landings on parallel runways, simultane- 
Ously. There is no other airport in the Na- 
tion which maintains three instrument land- 
ing systems. And there Is no other airport 
in the world, and this should be a source of 
Satisfaction to the people of Chicago, there 
is no other airport in the world which serves 
ŝo many people and so many planes. Some 
13.5 million airline travelers passed through 
O'Hare last year. In 5 years it has 
gone from the 16th most active field in the 
country to the Ist, like so many other 
things about Chicago. During this airport’s 
dauy peak periods, an airliner lands and 
takes off every 43 seconds. Every day, 1 out 
Of every 5 air travelers in this country passes 
through this airport, enough people in 1 day 
to equal the population of Bloomington, Ill. 

. Every day, some 1,300 to 1,400 landings and 
takeoffs occur. So I think this airport is an 
extraordinary national asset, named after an 
extraordinary American. 

All of this traffic in and out of Chicago 
Proves, as it has since the beginning of this 
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country, that Chicago occupies a most im- 
portant and vital strategic area in the United 
States, where all the lines of communication 
cross. That is why the future of this city 
is so bright. Indian canoes traveled this 
route from Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River before this was the United States. 

And it will be doing the same thing in the 
year 2000. Railroads, highways—all the rest 
will come and meet in Chicago and make this 
a vital, booming city. These are all the 
things that can be done, but I think a good 
deal more must be done. One of the prob- 
lems is with the people who live around the 
airports. I hope that the National Govern- 
ment, along with the airlines, will continue 
to work as hard as they can to make sure 
that the noise from these jets which take 
us in and out do not disturb the lives of a 
half million people whose homes are in the 
immediate area. In addition, air cargo is 
only beginning in importance. In addition, 
I think we must make a special effort at 
O'Hare and all our other airports to welcome 
the people who come from abroad. This may 
be the first view they have of America. We 
want them to know what a warm and vital 
and vigorous country this is. And I hope 
we will make every effort to make them at 
home, and to urge their countrymen to come 
and visit us. 

Finally, we look forward to the day in avia- 
tion when we are going to travel three times 
the speed of sound, and go to any place in 
the world in a few hours. And when that 
happens, we want the United States to be 
in the lead, as it has been in the lead in jet 
transportation since the jet was invented. 
All in all, I am proud to be here in Chicago 
taking part in a great ceremony, honoring a 
great American to whom we owe much, look- 
ing to the past and saluting him, and look- 
ing to the future and saluting the City of 
Chicago. Thank you. 


Deficit Financing, Foreign Aid and What 
it Gets Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Knoxville Journal, 
Knoxville, Tenn., points up some power- 
ful arguments as to why the Kennedy 
policy of deficit financing to continue 
support of Communist and Socialist 
regimes is doomed to failure. 

Manx TWAIN Was Correct 


The amount of foreign aid to be voted 
by Congress this year continues to be a 
focal point of interest not only in Wash- 
ington but elsewhere in the country. 

Of historic significance is that what might 
be termed our country's “era of deficit 
financing” coincides completely with the rec- 
ord of foreign aid handouts and other 
expenditures made in the name of the com- 
mon defense of the West. It is an obvious 
exercise in arithmetic to point out that in 
years past, and in this very year, the elim- 
ination of this expenditure for 
foreign aid would substantially affect, for the 
better, the fiscal picture of our own govern- 
mental operation. For example, the amount 
of foreign aid likely to be settled upon for 
this coming year will be in the range of $4 
billion. This is roughly the sum by which it 
is proposed to reduce Federal income tax 
collections. Applied to the anticipated 
deficit, the red ink figure, not counting the 
tax cut, would be $4 billion less. 
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In the meantime, while the American tax- 
payer wrestles with payments for foreign aid, 
the Kennedy administration has been steadily 
losing to Communist aggression in south- 
east Asia and in our own hemisphere. Bil- 
lions of American dollars, not only under this 
administration but in preceding ones, have 
been used to beef up Communist or Social- 
ist regimes which saw to it that the fruits 
of our generosity never trickled down to the 
masses of people whom we intended to aid. 
Side effects of our profligate generosity have 
led to the loss of our gold reserves and have 
enabled foreigners to acquire $24 billion in 
short term dollar credits redeemable in gold. 

At long last and after the expenditure of 
more than $100 billion in foreign aid since 
World War II, we have been driven to the 
bitter conclusion that not only has our 
money been to a great extent wasted, but has 
gained us little friendship among the ben- 
eficiaries of our 

Mark Twain said it in a sentence: 

“If you pick up a starving dog and make 
him prosperous, he will not bite you. This 
is the principal difference between a dog 
and a man.” 


A Difference in Attitudes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the distinguished 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post, and 
is timely and very accurate. 

Having just returned from a confer- 
ence of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
where I have had the opportunity of 
talking to many delegates from the east 
and west, I can assure the House that 
the Cuban situation is generally looked 
upon as a slight victory for the U.S.S.R., 
and the admission, on our part, that we 
will accept coexistence even in this hemi- 
sphere and even 90 miles from our shores. 

The article follows: ; 
CUBA AND CRITICS: A DIFFERENCE IN ATTITUDES 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Since neither the President's supporters 
nor his critics favor U.S. military invasion, 
what is there in the administration's atti- 
tude toward the situation in Cuba which 
causes sO much controversy, confusion and 
unease? 

The reflex response of the White House to 
almost any criticism over Cuba is: What do 
you want us to do, invade? 

Since those who are dissatisfied with the 
administration's Cuban policy do not ad- 
vocate invasion, what do they feel is lack- 
ing in the President's stance? 

It seems to me that there is a deep differ- 
ence in attitude between Mr. Kennedy and 
his critics over Cuba. It is this: 

The Soviet Union is practicing a hands- 
on policy toward Cuba. 

The United States is practicing a hands-off 
policy toward helping Cubans recover their 
freedom. 

Khrushchey openly supports “wars of lib- 
eration” wherever he wishes, whenever he 
wishes, with whatever means happen to be 
at hand. 

President Kennedy not only shows no sign 
of helping the anti-Castro Cubans fight their 
war of liberation, but is now acting to pre- 
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vent the Cuban exlles from doing what they 
can about it on their own. 

In effect, the United States is conceding 
wide freedom of action to the Kremlin to 
support Castro's war of tyranny, and is deny- 
ing to itself any freedom of action (and deny- 
ing to the exiles all freedom of action) to 
help the anti-Castro Cubans in any effort at 
liberation. 

I am not assuming that the Cuban exiles 
are always right. In connection with the 
Miro Cardona statement, I find no evidence 
that Mr. Kennedy pledged to support another 
invasion. But Ido think that this comment 
by one of the Cuban exiles, who fought both 
Batista and Castro, gets to the heart of the 
matter: 

“Of all the lessons Fidel Castro has taught 
us, the bitterest and most obvious is this: 
He who proclaims himself a Communist can 
count on help from the Soviet Union even 
though he is 9,000 miles from its borders, 
while he who proclaims himself a democrat 
can fight and die 90 miles from the shores of 
the United States and no one will come to 
his ald.” 

This is the gap between the President and 
his critics over Cuba: The Soviet Union suc- 
cessfully asserts its freedom to support 
Castro's war of tyranny while the United 
States not only finds no present way to aid 
the anti-Castro war of liberation but actually 
prevents the Cuban exiles from harassing So- 
viet and Castro forces. 

Two years ago this month, in a stirring 
address to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, which brought his audience to 
its feet cheering, President Kennedy sald: 

“Cuba is not an island unto itself; and 

our concern is not ended by mere expres- 
sions of nonintervention or regret. * * * The 
American people are not complacent about 
Iron Curtain tanks and planes less than 90 
miles from our shores." 
+ This was just a week after Soviet tanks 
and guns in the hands of Castro’s army had 
mowed down the Cuban freedom fighters at 
the Bay of Pigs. 

Today, 2 years later, there are far more 
Soviet tanks and guns in the hands of Castro 
than there were when the President first said 
we must not be complacent about them. 

Today there are not only Soviet tanks and 
guns in Cuba, there are Soviet troops in 
Cuba, the spearhead of Soviet empire on the 
march in the Western Hemisphere. 

Secretary Rusk repeats again and again 
that the presence of Soviet troops in Cuba 
is “unacceptable.” But what are we doing 
to make them unacceptable? And how long 
are we going to accept them? Mr. Rusk 
says we alm “to keep the outtraffic of Soviet 
forces moving.” 

What about the intraffic? The President 
says about 4,000 Soviet troops moved out last 
month and Senator KENNETH KEATING, whose 
disclosures have been right in the past, says 
that about 4,000 Soviet troops moved in. 

What are the dissenters really criticizing 
about the administration’s Cuba policy? It 
is this: The Kremlin is prepared to take all 
the risks of supporting a Communist regime 
9,000 miles from its shores with troops, arms, 
oll and almost unlimited economic aid, and 
we remain immobilized. 
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Story of a Diocese 


(C EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“ HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 25th 
anniversary of the Roman Catholic dio- 
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cese of Paterson is being celebrated this 
afternoon with a solemn pontifical mass 
at St. Philip the Apostle Church, Clifton, 
N.J., offered by Most Rev. Thomas 
A. Boland, archbishop of Newark, with 
Most. Rev. James A. McNulty, bish- 
op of Paterson, presiding. 

This memorable event gave rise to a 
most inspiring article written by Miss 
Anna Mae Buckley and published April 
18, 1963, in The Advocate, the official 
publication of the archdiocese of Ne- 
wark and of the diocese of Paterson. 

It is a pleasure to offer this article: 

STORY OF A DIOCESE 
(By Anne Mae Buckley) 


The diocese of Paterson is 25 years old. 

It was on April 28, 1938, that the first 
bishop of the 1,214-square-mile see, Bishop 
Thomas H. McLaughlin, was installed. The 
anniversary celebration, April 22, will be one 
of the last official acts of Paterson's third 
bishop, James A. McNulty, bishop designate 
of Buffalo. The See of Paterson will begin 
its second quarter-century with a new shep- 
herd, Bishop James J. Navagh of Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y., who will be installed May 9. The 
installing prelate will be Archbishop Thom- 
as A. Boland of Newark, who had been Pater- 
son's second bishop. 

The history of the Paterson diocese and 
the history of the Catholic Church in its 
three counties, Passaic, Morris and Sussex, 
often appears as an interesting blend of the 
pat and the paradoxical. 

For example: It is the youngest diocese 
in New Jersey, but it claims North Jersey's 
oldest Catholic church, St. Joseph's, Maco- 
pin—and hospital, St. Joseph's, Paterson— 
and women's college, St. Elizabeth’s—and 
its cathedral was dedicated as a church in 
1870. 

The first parish erected after formation 
of the diocese, St. Peter the Apostle, Troy 
Hills, is the neighbor of one of the newest, 
St. Christopher’s, Parsippany-Troy Hills. 

Despite the fact that throughout its 
quarter-century Paterson, like almost every 
other diocese, has needed and sought more 
priests, it launched a program of help to 
priest-poor Latin America last year when 
Bishop McNulty sent three priests to staff 
a parish in Caranavi, Bolivia, and undertook 
financial support of another parish In Bo- 
livia’s capital, LaPaz. 

And Paterson, which began a mission for 
Negroes under Bishop McLaughlin and an 
apostolate to the Spanish-speaking under 
Bishop McNulty, will have in its fourth shep- 
herd, Bishop-designate Navagh, a leader with 
a vital interest in both groups, born of work 
with Puerto Rican people in Buffalo and 
Negro people in Raleigh. 

The erection of the Paterson diocese was 
directed in the papal letter Recta Cujusvis, 
December 9, 1937, to aid in “promoting the 
greatest spiritual good of the faithful of 
Christ and rendering easier their pastoral 
government.” The words were prophetic of 
the progress of the next 25 years, during 
which the number of Catholic schools more 
than doubled, the number of students in- 
creased more than three times, and the num- 
ber of priests grew to more than twice the 
original number. 

In 1938 the Catholic population of the 
Paterson diocese was 128,961; now it is 243,- 
673. In 1938 there were 54 parishes and 23 
missions; now there are 87 parishes and 19 
missions. 

In 1938 there were 92 diocesan priests; 
now there are 189. In 1938 there were 10 
religious orders with 86 priests; today it is 
13 orders with 195 priests. There were 34 
young men of the area in seminaries in 1938; 
now there are 126. 

There were 46 schools enrolling 10,743 chil- 
dren in 1938; now there are 97 schools with 
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a total enrollment of 35,088. There were 
21 congregations of Sisters with 916 mem- 
bers here in 1938; today there are 1,327 
Sisters belonging to 26 congregations. 

Climax of the progress of Paterson came 
in 1957 when Bishop McNulty launched the 
diocesan development fund, primarily for the 
erection of three new high schools and the 
expansion of a fourth—Pope Pius, Passaic. 
Pope Pius was Paterson's first diocean high 
school; it was opened in 1939 by Bishop 
McLaughlin, Bishop Boland founded 3 high 
schools, along with 4 new parishes, and 7 
new grade schools, in addition to authorizing 
the construction of 5 new churches, 13 
school buildings, and 2 major school addi- 
tions. Bishop McNulty founded 14 new 
parishes or missions since initiating DDF 5 
years ago. 

During this perlod of Paterson's own rapid 
expansion, its people raised their contribu- 
tion for the universal church to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith from $25,038 
to $196,670. 

Paterson's impressive network of diocesan 
agencies and organizations took birth in the 
very first weeks of Bishop McLaughlin's 
episcopate and flowered significantly under 
Bishops Boland and McNulty. 

Even before the chancery office opened in 
early June 1938, in a stucco building to the 
rear of St. John's Cathedral, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Associated 
Catholic Charities, and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine had been launched. At 
the end of June the Holy Name Federation 
for the men of the diocese was underway, 
followed quickly by the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, CYO, and Franciscan Third Order, 
which was being promoted as a diocesan 
project for the first time in the United States. 

In 1939 came scouting and the diocesan 
unit of the National Organization for Decent 
Literature; in 1941 the diocesan Catholic 
Nurses Guild, in 1944 the Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Men, which was only the seventh 
in the United States, and the Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, and in 1954 the 
Guild of Catholic Lawyers. 

In 1949 under Bishop Boland the ground- 
work was laid for what is now the Family 
Life Apostolate and for the Legion of Mary 
activity which flowered into the Paterson 
Curia in 1953 and then spread throughout 
New Jersey. 

One of Bishop MeNulty's first actions in 
1953 was inauguration of the Apostolate for 
Vocations which was aggregated with the 
richly indulgenced Pontifical Work for 
Priestly Vocations in 1960. Also in 1953 he 
established The Advocate, which had been 
Newark's paper since 1951, as Paterson's of- 
ficial weekly, with the complete parish cover- 
age plan. 

In 1954 he opened the Paterson branch of 
Seton Hall University. In 1955 he dedicated 
the Mount Carmel Guild Social Seryice Cen- 
ter and Hospital for Alcoholics in Paterson 
and adopted Cooperative Supply Services as 
the purchasing agency for Catholic institu- 
tions in the diocese. In 1957 he invited the 
Association for International Development 
to open its headquarters here, In 1960 he 
brought the liturgical movement of the dio- 
cese to its climax with inauguration of lay 
participation in the mass. 

Thirty-four lay people have received papal 
honors in recognition of their services to the 
Paterson Diocese—three have been named 
Knight Commanders of St. Gregory, 17 
Knights of St. Gregory, and 14 women have 
received the Cross “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice." 

The new See to which Bishop McLaughlin 
ascended 25 years ago embraced some of the 
oldest centers of Catholic life in New Jersey. 
October 23, 1768, is the oldest baptismal rec- 
ord at Macopin, where three tron-mining 
families settled in the mid-18th century and 
were ministered to by the traveling Jesuit, 
Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, S.J. In 1829 the 
first small church was built at Macopin, for 
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a congregation of 100, including a substantial 
Proportion of Irish Immigrants, 

In 1860 the motherhouse of the year old 
Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth was estab- 
lished in what was then Madison, now Con- 
vent Station. In 1875 the Franciscan mon- 
astery was opened in Paterson which was 
to become the first headquarters of the 
Order's eastern province, whose priests 
founded 16 north Jersey parishes. 

And among the works accomplished by 
Dean William McNulty had been the founda- 
tion of a general hospital, St. Joseph x, Pater- 
Son, in 1867; along with a cemetery, an 
orphanage, and a high school; and the build- 
ing in 1870 of a church which became the 
cathedral of the new diocese in 1938. 

Still, despite its rich Catholic history, the 
new Diocese of Paterson had to be pioneered, 
and many of Bishop McLaughlin's actions, 
and even appointments, survive to this day. 
The Chancery Office remains in the con- 
verted parish hall of St. John’s where he 
established it, the Bishop's residence is still 
the Italian-style house given by Mrs. Ven- 
eranda Scola in 1938, and these priests 
appointed by him remain in the same key 
Posts: Msgr, William F. Louis, chancellor; 
Rey. Andrew V. Sefan, vice chancellor; Msgr, 
John J, Shanley, director of Associated 
Catholic Charities, and moderator of the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women and the 
Catholic Nurses Guild; and Msgr. Joseph M. 
O'Sullivan, moderator of the Diocesan Coun- 
ell of Catholic Men and the Holy Name 
Federation. 

Also still working is Bishop McLaughlin's 
Program of filling the need for more clergy 
by bringing priests here from Ireland; to 
date 14 Irish priests have come to serve Pater- 
Son. In the early years five priests were 
loaned by the diocese of Pittsburgh and 
Rochester, also. 

Paterson has had three vicars general: 
Msgr. James T. Delehanty was the first, suc- 
Ceeded by Msgr. John J. Dauenhaur, and fi- 
nally by the present vicar general, Msgr. John 
J. Sheerin, appointed by Bishop McNulty in 
1954. Monsignor Dauenhauer had been on 
the original chancery office staff, as officialis, 
in which post he was succeeded by Monsig- 
nor Sheerin, who was in turn followed by 
the present officials, Msgr. Joseph H. Hewet- 
Son. Msgr. Walter Hill, now rector of St. 
John's Cathedral, was the first superintend- 
ent of schools, a post now held by Msgr. Denis 
Hayes. In 1954 Rev. Frank J. Rodimer be- 
Came the first assistant chancellor, by ap- 
Pointment of Bishop McNulty. 

In 25 years 13 priests have been raised 
to the rank of protonotary apostolic, 17 to 
domestic prelate and 10 to papal chamber- 
lain, In November 1948, a diocesan synod 
Was held. 

Bishop McLaughlin suffered a coronary 
attack early in 1941, but still managed to 
continue the initial expansion of the infant 
diocese. He founded St. Peter Claver Insti- 
tute for Catholic Negroes. The last parish he 
founded was St. Berndan's, Clifton, He died 
March 17, 1947. 

Bishop Boland was appointed Paterson's 
Second bishop June 21, 1947, and Installed 
in St; John’s Cathedral, September 18, 1947. 
As auxiliary bishop of Newark he had on 
Several occasions officiated at confirmations 
in Patterson during Bishop McLaughlin’s 
illness, 

It was Bishop Boland, himself a graduate 
ot the North American College in Rome, who 

ugurated the program of sending Pater- 
on seminarians to study abroad. Bishop 
McNulty added his alma mater, Louvain Uni- 
versity, Belgium, to the program. 

During Bishop Bolands’ episcopate a new 
hospital, St. Clare's, Denville, was erected, 
becoming Paterson's fourth hospital. The 
Others, St. Joseph's, St. Mary's, Passaic, and 
All Souls, Morristown, began before the turn 
Of the century. Don Bosco Technical School 
also opened during this period, and two no- 
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table pieces of construction were the archi- 
tectural award-winning St. Philip the 
Apostle parish plant, Clifton, and St. Anne's 
(maternity) Pavilion at St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital. 

In November 1952, Bishop Boland was ap- 
pointed archbishop of Newark, where he was 
installed January 14, 1953. On April 9, 1953, 
Bishop McNulty was appointed bishop of 
Paterson, and his installation took place 
May 20. 

Then began the decade of Paterson's most 
rapid growth, a decade also charatcerized by 
dramatic new developments. Near its close 
Bishop McNulty went to Rome to participate 
in Vatican Council II, the first ecumenical 
council in 100 years. He left predicting a new 
era of “vigorous Catholic life” and proclaim- 
ing that he was “proud to represent at the 
council such wonderful priests and wonder- 
ful e” 

Shortly after his return he journeyed to 
Latin America to erect Paterson's parish in 
LaPaz, Bolivia, and visit Paterson's priests in 
Caranavi. It was while he was there, last 
February, that the news came of his appoint- 
ment to the Buffalo Diocese and Bishop 
Navagh's succession to Paterson. 

Bishop Navagh has visited Paterson only 
once, when he gave an address here at the 
invitation of Bishop McNulty. But he has 
traveled through New Jersey often, and his 
first comments after his appointment are 
appropriate as Paterson's parishes, priests 
and people survey the achievements of their 
past and prepare to begin their second 
quarter-century with him as their new 
shepherd. 

“I've had the impression that New Jersey's 
people are very alert and progressive,” Bishop 
Navagh said: “New Jerseyites are people 
with a past, a very active present, and a 
wonderful future.” 


Advertising: An Agonizing Reappraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
advertising business has contributed 
more toward the Nation’s “vigor” and 
“moving forward” than probably any 
other category of business in our time. 

I urge my colleagues to peruse the fol- 
lowing remarks excerpted from “Adver- 
tising: An Agonizing Reappraisal,” a 
succinct composition written by Theo- 
dore S. Repplier, president of the Ad- 
vertising Council of Washington, D.C,: 

ADVERTISING: AN AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL 

(By Theodore S. Repplier) 

It happens that the winds of criticism 
which blow so briskly in what John Kenneth 
Galbraith calls “these days of massive in- 
trospection” have been huffing and puffing 
even more portentously than usual around 
the house of advertising. And although an 
advertising man is no stranger to criticism, 
I find some of the new antiadvertising state- 
ments difficult to swallow whole. Especially 
when some people would apparently find it 
to their taste to blow advertising’s house 
down. 

Not that anyone should object to valid 
criticism; Nothing but good can come from 
honest, intelligent criticism. ‘The trouble is, 
as usual in this illogical world, that only a 
small of the criticism of advertising 
takes off from solid ground. A considerable 
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part of it comes from educators, but by no 
means all; the man does not live who has 
not at some time been annoyed to exasper- 
ation by an advertisement. 

No intelligent advertising man (and only 
a normal proportion of them is unintelli- 
gent) objects to criticism of adyertise- 
ments—individual messages, written or 
spoken. Indeed, no one rails at certain 
advertisements more violently than do ad- 
vertising people. But when it comes to flail- 
ing about with sweeping generalizations 
about advertising as an unmitigated evil, 
that is something else again. 

It is the purpose of these observations, 
therefore, to put the subject in slightly bet- 
ter focus, without, at the same time, baying 
down every economic trail which might 
profitably be explored. 

WHO AND FOR WHOM? 


The first thing to bear in mind in discuss- 
ing advertising, it seems to me, is that there 
is actually no such entity. There are only 
individual advertisements, created and ap- 
proved by people with all the individual 
strengths and frailties that distinguish 
mankind. 

This would seem to be so obvious as 
scarcely to warrant mention, but the point 
has been completely ignored by some notable* 
critics. It is easy and tempting to say that 
“ad exaggerates wildly” or that 
“advertising makes people want things they 
cannot afford.” Yet this makes no more 
sense than to say that salesmanship is ex- 
aggerated or that teaching is unintelligent. 
People who write and OK advertising are 
as different and as varied in talent and 
ethics as are salesmen and teachers, and 
sweeping generalities just won't do. There 
is no point in confusing the container with 
the thing contained. 

The advertising process is so ubiquitous in 
America that almost everybody gets into the 
act, beginning with the classified ads in the 
newspapers, which are laboriously and loving- 
ly composed by whole families with old 
pianos or lawnmowers to sell. In every de- 
partment store and in millions of specialty 
shops from Brushy Fork to New York, people 
of varying degrees of education, talent, in- 
tegrity, and taste work hard at setting down 
one word after another about the merchan- 
dise offered for sale. There are 4,200 adver- 
tising agencies in the country, each employ- 
ing anywhere from 2 to 2,000 people, in which 
the act of creating advertising is taken with 
the utmost seriousness, and which compete 
with each other aggressively for talented peo- 
ple. And there are also hundreds of thou- 
sands of small businesses whose advertising 
is apt to be written by the boss’ son right 
out of college or by the relative who really 
wasn't much good at anything else, 

In short, advertising reflects people and 
contains all the talent and stupidity, bril- 
lance and bad taste, inspiration and dull- 
ness that mark the remarkably varied col- 
lection of individuals, who, in a dozen ways 
too technical to go Into here, had a hand in 
giving it birth. : 

The second reason why advertising—again, 
particularly broadcast advertising—is bound 
to be often annoying is because of a recent 
phenomenon in which we Americans right- 
fully take great pride: the explosion of the 
middle-income group. People with little 
education and a background that includes 
few social advantages have suddenly ac- 
quired good Incomes. They are prospects for 
every item In the supermarket and for serv- 
ices as divergent as Arthur Murray dance 
lessons and life insurance. ] 

MULTIPLYING COMMON MEN 


In 1880, for example, the disposable income 
in America—what is left to spend or save 
after payment of all taxes—was $26.7 billion. 
Today it is more than 11 times that. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1956, the families in the 
lowest-income group (under $2,000 per year) 
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fell from 12,900,000 to 8,300,000, those be- 
tween $2,000 and $4,000 remained about the 
Same, and those above $4,000 rose from 9,- 
200,000 to 30,900,000. Between 1950 and 1960, 
the number of families with real incomes 
over $10,000 increased 167 percent in terms 
of 1960 dollars.“ 

For the time being, then, there is in the 
United States a nouveau riche class, tre- 
mendous in numbers, whose family incomes 
have risen faster than their tastes and cul- 
ture. It is the group that Joseph Wood 
Krutch must have had in mind, when a few 
years back he asked the question, “Is the 
common man too common?” and answered 
it in the affirmative. It is also this group 
who will so largely buy the products that 
make the jobs that provide the incomes and 
supply the profits that pay the taxes and 
accumulate the capital that powers our eco- 
nomic growth. But mass advertising, which 
must be common denominator advertising if 
it is not to go over the heads of our new 
rich, is almost certain to annoy intellectuals. 
This is not, I must point out, a phenomenon 
which is confined to advertising. Such mass- 


irritate eggheads, and for precisely the same 


reasons. 
Happily, this condition is changing, and 
changing swiftly. The educational level in 
the country is on the rapid rise, and if our 
tastes climb aboard the same elevator—not 
at all a foregone conclusion—the level of 
mass-directed advertising will rise with it. 
In the meantime, perhaps in the interest of 
balance and humility, intellectuals might 
recall Abraham Lincoln's compassionate ob- 
servation, “God must have loved the com- 
mon people. He made so many of them.” 
The most common mistake, from my point 
of view, made by those who view advertising 
through a glass darkly, is in treating it as 
though it existed in outer space, without 
relation to the American society which 
spawned it and of which it is a characteristic 
Tt is like considering a stand of wheat 
while ignoring the ground on which it grew, 
or considering an arm without relating it to 
body. 
Advertising is a manifestation as well as 
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out that in the 32 years between 1929 and 
1961, we added $194 billion to our total per- 
sonal consumption, an amount roughly equal 
to the entire growth in the 320 years between 
the landing of the Mayflower in 1620 and the 


dustrialized countries which are industrial- 
jzing further. 


PRICE OF PROGRESS 


Yet few things in life are an unmixed joy, 
and our swiftly industrialized society makes 
us pay a certain price for its conveniences, 
efficiencies, and opportunities. Take, for ex- 
ample, that world renowned symbol of US. 
productivity and prosperity called the auto- 
mobile: We proudly point out to foreign 
visitors the crowded parking lots adjacent 
to our factories, jammed to the last inch 
with workers’ cars. There are few more 
striking examples of our economic egali- 
tarlanism. Few Americans would wish the 


According to Dr. Arno Johnson of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co, 
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automobile away; we accept it as a modern 
necessity. Yet there is no denying that it 
has brought with it a whole host of night- 
mares. Motorists die hideously in highway 
accidents. Families on wheels litter the 
roads, parks, and woods with the ugly refuse 
of our convenient living. Automobile grave- 
yards, with acre after acre of repulsive metal 
carcasses, are open sores on the countryside. 
Traffic jams threaten to ohoke our cities to 
death. Smog and fumes are becoming a na- 
tional problem. 

Industrialization, as it progresses, brings 
with it enormous benefits, not alone ma- 
terial. It provides unique opportunities for 
men to expand their horizons and enlarge 
their souls. It permits the great majority 
of us to rise far above the age-old, grinding 
struggle for mere food and shelter. Yet it 
also brings undeniable negatives which tax 
our ingenuity to correct. If it also brings 
some negatives perpetrated by those who use 
advertising, certainly no ome should be 
either surprised or shocked. Indeed, what 
field, in this stage of swift Yankee ingus- 
trialization, is free from them? 

MADISON AVENUE, MOSCOW 


Thus far I have ignored some of the eco- 
nomic arguments about advertising—for two 
reasons. First, the human element in the 
situation has been the most neglected; 
second, the equating of advertising with 
waste seems to me to be self-defeating. In 
these days of the profit-squeeze, every com- 
pany hunts waste with a magnifying glass 
and & battery of computers, yet advertising 
expenditures continue to rise. 

To those who credit such argumenis, how- 
ever, there is now disconcerting new evidence 
from a society which, in theory, has scorned 
advertising as a capitalist depravity. I refer, 
of course, to the U.S.S.R. 

According to a study recently made by 
Prof. Marshall I. Goldman, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, who is also an Associate at the Russian 
Research Center of Harvard University, the 
Russians are adopting, in the interest of 
greater efficiency, the very practices casti- 
gated by certain critics of U.S. advertising 
as inefficient and adding little to social wel- 
fare. There is waste, these critics allege, in 
tolerating a number of similar products 
which pour out their advertising dollars 
merely to attract the customers from 
Tweedledum to Tweediedee. 

Professor Goldman quotes a Soviet econo- 
mist, V, A. Nikiforov, as explaining the new 
Communist party line in marketing. It 
seems that the products of different firms in 
the same industry or ministry are to be 
hereafter differentiated. In fact, the goods 
are to be plainly identified by a proizvod- 
stvennaia marka or production mark. Com- 
rade Nikiforov’s rationale on the subject has 
a familiar ring: “This makes it easy to es- 
tablish the actual producer of the product 
in case it is necessary to call him to account 
for the poor quality of his goods. For this 
reason, it is one of the most effective weapons 
in the battle for the quality of products.” 
No doubt the trademark is another Russian 
invention. 

Thus, even in a country where the con- 
sumers still can exert little pressure because 
the choice between products is so limited, the 
Russians are learning what free societies have 
known for years—that differentiation and 
competition between products is very much 
in the consumers’ interest. Says Professor 
Goldman: 

“It should be pointed out that the amount 
of advertising and product differentation re- 
quired to reduce the overall cost of distribu- 
tion need not reach the proportions found 
in the West nevertheless there now 
seems to be considerably more advertising 
and product differentiation in the Soviet 
Union than at any time since the start of the 
5-year plans. In addition to the increasing 
utilization of newspaper ads, posters, bill- 
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boards, and handbills, there are now even 
radio and TV commercials. Advertising 
agencies have been opened by the State and 
a special journal devoted especially to ad- 
vertising was introduced in 1958. * * * By 
1965, it is hoped to have 30 to 40 different 
brands of radios and phonographs and about 
20 types of television sets, Differentiation 
extends even to laundry soaps and deter- 
gents.” 

Thus does the brave new world of com- 
munism turn, in its quest for efficiency, to 
the very practices scorned by certain Western 
theorists as inefficient. 

‘THE ADMAN IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


There is a certain stereotype of the Ameri- 
can advertising man which, launched some 
years ago by Frederic Wakeman's The 
Hucksters,“ has proved to have astonishing 
durability. This sprightly portrait of the 
adman, layered over with additional images 
in the same vein, has permanently associated 
him in a considerable segment of the public 
mind with the dry martini, sex, and dubious 
deals—in approximately that order. ` 

Now images are notoriously untrue to their 
originals, and no one should be unduly ex- 
cited by such chimeric libels. My rebellion 
is therefore mild. I have met a few rascals 
in my 30-odd years in advertising, but have 
found most advertising people to be bright, 
hardworking, and with above average tal- 
ent. As to their character, I offer only one 
piece of evidence. 

For 20 years, beginning with the early 
days of World War II, the advertising In- 
dustry has maintained a remarkable public 
service through the Advertising Council. It 
is a contribution to the country which is un- 
matched by any other industry. The council! 
is run by a board of directors representing 
all phases of advertising—industries which 
use advertising, advertising agencies, maga- 
zines, newspapers, broadcasting, outdoor, 
and transit advertising. The board selects 
the 14 or 15 national projects which it con- 
siders to be of importance, enterprises of 
either a Government agency or of a non- 
profit private organization. Advertising 
agencies then prepare the advertising for 
these campaigns free of charge, and the ad- 
vertising space for them is donated by the 
media or by advertisers. 

Through this remarkably altruistic system, 
there are carried on in America campaigns 
to sell U.S. sayings bonds, to reduce forest 
fires, to lessen traffic accidents, to recruit for 
the Peace Corps, to spread a more informed 
and sympathetic understanding of mental 
illness, to increase support for colleges, and 
many more. About $225 million worth of 
free advertising is mustered annually for 
these undertakings, and millions of dollars 
worth of agency service is performed as a 
labor of love. 

Since the council has done only a minimum 

of hornblowing, the results of this work are 
little known. Here are a few of the things 
that have happened coincident with its 
campaigns: 
“Forest fires in America have been cut in 
half, and acreage burned is now less than 10 
percent of the prewar average. This in spite 
of greatly increased use of wooded areas. 

“Contributions to colleges have been 
stepped up as follows: from alumni, an in- 
crease of $107 million; from nonalumuni, $108 
million, and from business firms $91 million. 

“Thirty thousand people have filed appli- 
cations for the Peace Corps. 

“Ninety-three million people were per- 
suaded to have one or more polio shots. 

“The motor vehicle death rate has been 
more than cut in half. 

“Four billion, five hundred and thirty- 
nine million dollars worth of small-denom!- 
nation U.S. savings bonds were sold in 1961. 
, $44,485 billion worth of E and H 
were outstanding—more than $1 bil- 
lion over the total in 1960. 
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“Contributions to the United Community 
campaigns totaled a record half billion dollars 
in 10961; contributions to the Red Cross 
totaled more than $85 million.” 

SELF-INTEREST AND DECENCY 

Self-Interest alone would scarely sustain 
a public service of these dimensions over two 
decades. It exists and flourishes only be- 
Cause through most of the men and women 
Who are in some way connected with adver- 
Using, there runs a vein of sentiment and 
Patriotism. Moreover, they share with me a 
concern for the battle of ideas between the 
free and Communist worlds. 

While Lenin and his successors have be- 
lieved profoundly in propaganda and have 
Used it intensively, cynically, and with skill, 
We in America believe in it very little and use 
it timidly, We have been, I fear, so in- 
fected by those who have heaped scorn on 
advertising that we mistrust our part in the 
War of words and wish the whole ideological 
Contest would go away. 

Our oversea information program is fre- 
Quently attacked as globaloney“ and a 
Waste of money. Like domestic advertising, 
it has its critics who make scornful refer- 
€nces to “selling America like selling soap.” 
It is easy to make the program a political 
football and a weapon with which the “outs” 
belabor the Ins,“ for its few friends are 
Seldom vocal enough to carry weight with 
Yote-conscious Congressmen. 

Let Congress cut a farm appropriation or 
a military expenditure, and the howls of 
Pain and anger will be heard from coast to 
Coast. Yet Congress can and often has cut 
the heart out of the appropriation for the 
US. Information Agency, which runs our 
Oversea propaganda, and not a murmur will 
be Except for an occasional protest 
by an advertising group, nobody raises his 
Voice to point out that the lawmakers are 
Providing insufficient ammunition in the 
Only hot war being fought today—indeed, a 
War perhaps more likely to decide our fate 
than a nuclear holocaust which may never 
come. 

DANGER OF ECONOMY 


To explain U.S, foreign policy, to transmit 
accurate news of events, to make clear our 
Motives, to identify ourselves with the right- 
ful aspirations of emerging peoples, to pub- 
licize U.S. foreign ald, to combat commu- 
nism, to destroy some of the damaging 
Myths about us—for all these enormous 
ideological tasks and many others, the Con- 
gress gives USIA about $140 million annually 
to conduct campaigns in 90 countries around 
the world. This is perhaps one-twentieth of 
What our Communist opponents spend. It 
is $50 million less than one company spends 
in the United States alone to sell its 
Products. 

This disparity between the Communist and 
tree world ideological effort is, alas, not apt 

be soon remedied. For sufficient distrust 
has been sown so that an effort which is, 
after all, essentially advertising, is unlikely 
to receive any outpouring of public support. 
Only those who has studied the two pro- 
grams, who have observed the shrewd, cyni- 
Cal, and openhanded way by which the Com- 
Munists gain control of channels to the pub- 
ue in critical countries, view the unequal 
Propaganda war with proper apprehension. 

Advertising, particularly in America, is an 
economic workhorse which has performed 
Prodigious feats with very little credit.. It 

a workhorse which, like it or not, must 
largely be depended upon to pull the Ameri- 
economy uphill. Yet there is no deny- 
the workhorse has some annoying habits. 
€ pokes his nose in places where he is not 
Wanted, He sometimes has horse files and 
Reeds a deordorant. The thing to remember 
that he is a workhorse and a very use- 
Tul one, It may be all right to whack him 
Cceasionally, but since we all ride behind 
there is no point in tripping him up. 
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The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising April 1943 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr, Speaker, 20 years 
ago a group of tortured and aban- 
doned men and women, their children 
hidden out of sight, gave vent to the 
desperation of their situation and with 
guns, bricks, bottles, and even their own 
bodies as weapons, took on the might of 
a well-equipped army with but one 
idea—to fight, to the death if necessary. 

The Nazi army marched into Poland 
in September of 1939, Not only did this 
mean the beginning of a war that would 
rock the world for the next 6 years, it 
also marked the start of a campaign of 
mass slaughter and extermination that 
still leaves one stunned at the enormity 
of the crime committed. Before the 
end of the war 6 million Jews, mostly of 
Eastern Europe, would be dead, meth- 
odically killed under the orders of one 
man, Hitler, carried out by his sadistic 
henchmen. The center of this slaughter 
was Poland. Throughout Nazi-con- 
quered Europe, a policy of Jewish ex- 
termination was carried out against 
heroic resistance by many of those 
doomed. Yet the heart is stirred most 
by what happened when the Warsaw 
ghetto finally exploded with wrath 
against the Mass murder camps in the 
Polish countryside to which the Jews of 
the ghetto were taken to die, just for 
being Jews. 

When the first stories began to circu- 
late among the ghetto population of 
what actually happened to those who 
were taken off to “work camps” in the 
country and never heard of again, there 
was disbelief. When the real nature of 
these camps was established beyond 
doubt, there was fear. When the word 
was passed that the Nazi commandant 
had been ordered to dispose of the re- 
maining Jews of the ghetto in a like 
manner, there was finally a will to fight. 

It was the time of the Passover, a time 
of reflection for all Jews on the greatness 
of their history; it was the evening of 
April 18, 1943. The news spread quickly 
among the remaining 40,000 in the ghetto 
that tomorrow the Nazis would come to 
round them up for their one-way trip 
to death. But they had decided that the 
end would not come without resistance. 
As the storm troopers, with their Polish 
and Ukrainian police support, marched 
into the ghetto that Saturday morning, 
the fighting began. Since the invaders 
were taken completely by surprise, Ger- 
man dead sprawled on the streets. The 
Nazi high command was aghast. More 
troops were sent in and repulsed. The 
situation was serious, and Hitler was in 
a rage at the spirit shown by the Jews. 
Finally the local German commander 
took the last course available—he put 
the torch to the ghetto area. The parti- 
sans were driven from their attic hide- 
outs into underground bunkers, covered 
by the rubble of falling buildings. Food 
and water were short, and weakened 
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women and children were dying. The 
weak in spirit, willing to sell their souls 
for food and the chance to live a little 
longer, stole out to the Nazis and gave 
away some of the hiding places of the 
fighters. Rather than fall into German 
hands, sons shot their own mothers, 
mothers killed their own children, and 
still the resistance went on. 

Outside the walls of the ghetto it was 
Easter, Spring had come to Warsaw, 
and while thousands were dying in the 
flames, the rest of the city carried on 
its usual business with only the smoke 
and ash marring the festive spirit. 

On May 8 the main bunker was cap- 
tured and most of the leaders of the 
movement killed. By the end of May 
most of the ghetto area had been de- 
stroyed and all but a handful of the 
fighters vanquished. The end had come, 
but only in Warsaw. The fight was car- 
ried on in the woods and hills. It is still 
going on today in the creation and pres- 
ervation of the Jewish State of Israel. 
It is for us to remember in all honor and 
humility the brave freedom fighters of 
the ghetto of Warsaw. A monument to 
their sacrifice must be built and main- 
tained in all our souls, 


Chicago’s Northwest Side Needs Mass 
Transit Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Monday, April 22, 1983 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Jefferson-Park Press, which is 
published in my district by Mrs. Morton 
Steinman, carried a most convincing edi- 
torial in support of the mass transit bill 
which we hope will come before the 
House for action very soon. 

Miss Sally Swanson, very capable civic 
affairs editor of the Jefferson-Park 
Press, has certainly stated the case in 
support of the mass transit bill in terms 
which should help every Member of Con- 
gress better understand how the people 
at the grassroots level in this country 
feel about the massive traffic jams which 
clog our large and small cities daily dur- 
ing rush hours. 

I was very pleased to see this frank 
editorial since it has been my privilege 
to be among the first Members of Con- ` 
gress to cosponsor this legislation. 

Recently, I appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
support of this proposal to help America’s 
communities develop a more effective 
mass transit system. 

More than one-half million people liy- 
ing in Chicago’s Northwest Side, most of 
whom I represent in Congress, would 
benefit from this legislation. 

I am including my own testimony in 
my remarks today following the excellent 
editorial by Miss Sally Swanson. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Swanson's editorial 
and my own remarks follow: 
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Moon TaLk May Ger Coot RECEPTION ON 
NORTHWEST EXPRESSWAY 
(By Sally Swanson) 

Yesterday the Nation's first astronaut to 
orbit the earth, John Glenn, came to town, 
signalling the start of Chicago space month, 
and for the next 30 days talk of spaceships, 
meteorites, and moon blast-offs should excite 
the imagination. 

One segment of the population may be in- 
different. A trip to the moon in this decade? 
How will that strike the bumper-to-bumper 
crowd known collectively as the Northwest 
Expressway commuting public? 

The man caught twice a day in a car- 
choked nightmare, may consider a moon 
launch ludicrous as he stops, starts, dodges, 
and listens to his car radio chide: North- 
west Expressway congested today.” Like yes- 
terday and tomorrow. 

A trip to the moon? The trip to work is 
challenge enough. 

Two and a half years ago when the ex- 
pressway opened, the Northwest Side hailed 
a new era of automobile transportation, The 
area has drawn closer to distant parts of 
Chicagoland, with driving time unthinkable 
a few years ago. 

But not during rush hours. Disgruntled 
motorists insist they make better time on 
city streets. 

The congestion could be eased simply 
enough, according to experts, by installation 
of CTA tracks in the expressway's median 
strip. Simple enough except for one prob- 
lem: money. 

About $46 million is needed to install 
the tracks, including an extension from 
Logan Square el, to O'Hare Field. 


INFLUENTIAL GROUPS REAPPRAISE STAND 


Provisions were made for the CTA system 
when the road was built, and installation was 
expected in due course. The plan toppled 
in the spring of 1961 when four powerful 
business and civie groups which had planned 
to help the OTA get the necessary money 
withdrew their support. 

Instead they asked for a study of the 
Northwest Side's overall transportation sit- 
uation. 

It surprised no one when a bill for the CTA 
expressway subsidy failed to pass the State 
legislature. 

Last November—18 months and several 
thousand dollars later—the transportation 
survey reported that the CTA tracks would 
be “the most effective single ‘improvement 
in public transportation” to relieve the 
Northwest Side's traffic woes. 

The CTA expressway received a second im- 
portant endorsement last fall from the Chi- 
cago area transportation study, a 6-year re- 
search program costing $314 million. 

Principal opposition has come from the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad, whose 
officials complain that as a private enterprise 
the railway could not compete with a sub- 
sidized public agency. 

Perhaps the protests have been effective be- 
cause of the railroad’s sincerity in attempt- 
ing to make its commuter business pay. 

It has replaced dirty, Ul heated, and often 
overcrowded coaches with doubledeckers that 
are roomy, air conditioned, and altogether 
comfortable. It has added more trains to its 
schedule, and inaugurated a river cruiser 
connection from its depot to Michigan Ave- 
nue. All draw the respect of a free enterprise 
society. 

RAILROADS HAVE DISADVANTAGES 


But rallroads best serve the suburban com- 
- muter—Northwest Expressway is within the 
city of Chicago—and it has distinct disad- 
vantages for city riders: High fares, few 
stops, no transfer privileges. 

Long delay in the CTA system could be 
costly. Experience proves that congested 
expressways create a demand for more ex- 
pressways. 
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And expressways are expensive. Their con- 
struction costs many times that of a CTA in- 
stallation and they remove land from the 
tax rolls, to say nothing of incalculable ex- 
penses from disrupted neighborhoods, dis- 
placed homes, and air pollution. 

And so it was encouraging news when Wal- 
ter J. McCarter, general manager of the CTA, 
proposed Thursday that construction of 
Northwest Expressway CTA have top priority 
if Federal ald to mass transportation is ap- 
proved by Congress. 

The bill, which would offer up to two- 
thirds of the difference betwen the cost of 
the project and the amount paid by fares, has 
been approved by the Senate. It faces a 
steep hurdle in the House. 

Hence the fate of the urban transit bill 
this week in Washington is vitally important 
to Northwest Side motorists. Possibly more 
important than an “Operation Moonlift.” 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROMAN C. Pu- 

CINSKI BEFORE BANKING AND CURRENCY 

COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 6, 1963 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to express my 
gratitude to you and your committee for 
affording me an opportunity to testify in 
support of H.R. 3881, which would provide 
up to $500 million for development of mass 
urban transportation systems. 

It has been my privilege to submit identi- 
cal legislation—H.R. 807—both in the last 
Congress and again in this Congress. 

Gentlemen, I have here an aerial photo- 
graph of my district showing the Northwest 
Expressway which goes right through my dis- 
trict. It has been our hope to develop in 
the median strip of this expressway a rapid 
transit system to relieve the tremendous au- 
tomobile congestion which makes this ex- 
pressway one solid mass of automobiles every 
working day during the early morning rush 
hour and the evening rush hour. 

Chicago at present has three expressways: 
the Congress Expressway, the Northwest Ex- 
pressway, and the Dan Ryan Expressway. 
We are now in the process of building our 
fourth expressway, cutting through the 
southwest section of our city. All of our 
expressways have been specially designed to 
provide a median strip for rapid transit. 

The Northwest Expressway, the Dan Ryan 
Expressway, and the Southwest Expressway 
were all financed by Federal grants-in-aid as 
part of the National Defense Highway Sys- 
tem. 

Iam sure your committee will agree that 
with 78 percent of America’s population 
now living in urban areas, the decision to 
extend the National Defense Highway System 
into the large cities is indeed a wise one. 
This decision to extend the National Defense 
Highway System in the large cities was made 
in order to afford these cities an opportunity 
to move huge masses of people out of the 
city very quickly in the event of a national 
emergency. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it appears to me 
that under the existing situation in all of 
the large cities of America, including Chicago, 
if an enemy force ever wanted to wreak 
havoc and destruction on this country, the 
time for a sneak attack would be during the 
early morning rush hour or the evening rush 


hour when perhaps as much as 60 percent 


of this Nation's entire industrial labor force 
is hopelessly bogged down in traffic snarls 
all over America. 

While I hope this bizarre prospect never 
develops, I mention this merely to emphasize 
to the committee the complete futility which 
faces the large urban communities of Amer- 
ica in trying to relieve this indescribable 
traffic congestion during rush hours without 
some form of Federal assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider this legislation 
to provide assistance to our cities for devel- 
opment of rapid transit systems as important 
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to our national defense effort as any single 
appropriation now before us in the multi- 
billion-dollar defense program. 

The Chicago Transit Authority has done 
a magnificent job in developing what I be- 
lieve to be the finest mass transportation 
system in the world. 

Earlier this year you heard testimony from 
Mr. Virgil Gunlock, chairman of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority, and also from Mr. 
Walter McCarter, general superintendent of 
the Chicago Transit Authority. I am sure 
their experience is similar to that of transit 
operators all over the country, whether the 
transit system they operate is privately 
owned or publicly owned, In each instance 
they are faced with the dilemna of either 
raising the fares to bring about necessary 
improvements and seeing their passenger 
volume decline, or leaving fares at their 
present rate and foresaking the needed mod- 
ernization programs. 

There is no question in my mind that in 
all of the large cities of this country, pres- 
ent rates have reached their peak, and any 
further increases would result in a tremen- 
dous decline in rider volume. 

It is quite proper that the urban com- 
munities of America should turn to thelr 
Federal Government for assistance. These 
large cities are the life blood of the Nation. 
From these large industrial centers flows the 
revenue that makes it possible for this coun- 
try to meet its defense commitments and. 
yes, Mr. Chairman, its very struggle for sur- 
vival, 

We do not hesitate to appropriate an estl- 
mated $8 billion a year in this country to 
help the people in the rural areas of Amer- 
ica remain in the economic stream of the 
Nation. It is a long-established fact that 
when the rural areas of America suffer eco- 
nomically, it is only a matter of a short time 
before the economy of America falters. 

Mr. Chairman, nor did we hesitate to ap- 
propriate billions of dollars in our country 
in military and economic assistance to our 
allies because we realize that the survival of 
freedom could be decided by the rebuilding of 
the large industrial centers of Europe in 
making these countries economically Inde- 
pendent. 

Why, then, should there be any strong 
objection to helping solve one of the most 
serious problems facing America’s urban areas 
in this 7th decade of the 20th century? 

If the local communities could resolve this 
problem through their own resources, I cer- 
tainly would agree there is no need for Fed- 
eral intervention. But study after study 
shows conclusively that these urban areas 
the country cannot solve their transportation 
problems without some form of assistance 
from the Federal Government, and for this 
reason I strongly urge adoption of this meas- 
ure. 
I would, however, Uke to call your atten- 
tion to some provisions of this legislation 
which would create very severe hardships to 
employees of the mass transportation in- 
dustry. 


Section 3 of the bill provides for grants oF 
loans to State or local public bodies or agen- 
cles for the purpose of acquiring, construct- 
ing, reconstructing, or improving existing 
transit systems. 

In many States, when a private operution 
has been acquired by the State or a political 
subdivision of a State, the public body has 
taken the position that it is legally disqual!- 
fied from entering into collective bargain- 
ing with the collective bargaining agent of 
the employees and also from entering into 
arbitration agreements with such collective 
bargaining agent, even where, as is usually 
the case, the employee has been for many 
years represented by a union under a system 
of collective bargaining with provisions for 
arbitration. 
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It would be my hope that this legislation 
can be amended to include provisions to pro- 
tect public utility workers in the right to 
union recognition. 

It is my further hope that some provision 
Can be made which would give these em- 
Ployees of publicly owned mass transporta- 
tion systems the right to enter into collective 
bargaining agreements and to negotiate with 
Management. Certainly these provisions 
should include the right to agreements 
Which would provide some channel for set- 
tling grievance disputes. b 

Mr. Chairman, if in the judgment of this 
committee you cannot agree on appropriate 
language to guarantee these rights to collec- 
tive bargaining of employees working for 
Publicly owned mass transportation systems, 
Perhaps the committee would consider in- 
cluding in its report which would 
make it clear that the intent of Congress on 
this legislation is not to deny in any manner 
or form, directly or indirectly, workers from 
exercising their right to collective bargaining 
if in fact the majority of the workers in a 
given union endorse such an action for col- 
lective bargaining. E 

A second shortcoming in this legislation 
Which I hope will be corrected by the com- 
mittee is its failure to provide protective 
Conditions for employees who would be dis- 
Placed or adversely affected as a result, at 
least in part, of the Federal financial assist- 
ance program. 

One way in which transit employees of 
existing transit es could be adversely 
Affected is where a rapid transit operation is 
undertaken by a public agency with Federal 
assistance, and the private transit company 
Continues in existence. It is inevitable, for 
example, that if a rapid transit line is erected 
Which serves the same area as is presently 
Served by a private bus line, that patronage 
Will be attracted from the bus line, and 
employees of the bus line will be adversely 
affected. 

Here, also, perhaps this Pia can be 
resolved by language in the report estab- 

legislative intent that an effort 
should be made to absorb displaced work- 
ers from existing public transit systems to 
Newly developed transit systems financed 
through Federal assistance. I would sug- 
Best that perhaps some reference should be 
made to the Manpower Retraining Act so 
that where employees are dislocated from 
their existing jobs because of new transit 
Systems, these dislocated workers, if they 
Reed additional training, should get this 
training under the Manpower Retraining Act 
and then be absorbed by the newly developed 

t system. 

Certainly if we are going to spend Federal 
funds to develop new mass transit facilities, 
it is not asking to much that we at least 
establish in the committee report a rec- 
Smmendation that displaced workers in ex- 
isting facilities, wherever practicable, be 
Stven priority in applying for employment 
With the new facility. 

I am reasonably convinced that the Fed- 
eral assistance which urban areas could re- 
Ceive under this legislation would indeed 
Create so impressive an expansion of mass 

it facilities throughout America that 
the workers presently employed in this coun- 
try would be absorbed into new job op- 
Portunities. However, I am sure that we 
can understand the concern of those pres- 
ently employed in the transit industry that 

frnization and automation may elimi- 
Nate their jobs. It is my hope that the 
committee will give serious consideration 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful 
String me this time to appear before this 


ttee, and I shal] be very happy to 
answer any questions you might have. 
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Resolution of the Beargrass Christian 
Church of Louisville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
announcement of the President’s tax pro- 
posal, and the so-called reforms which 
would tend to penalize middle and lower 
income groups who are striving to get 
ahead a little in this life, my mail has 
been enormous in opposition not only 
to a tax cut without accompanying sub- 
stantial reductions in expenditures, but 
also in regard to the reforms. 

One of these reforms would contribute 
to the already weakening moral fiber of 
our country and the opposition to this 
reform has been almost unanimous. 

In this connection, I would like to 
call the following resolution, adopted by 
the Beargrass Christian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., whose thinking is in keeping 
with all of the other people of my com- 
munity, to the Members of this House: 

RESOLUTION 


The official board of the Beargrass Chris- 
tian Church, representing a church member- 
ship of some 1,400 members, on Tuesday, 
April 2, 1963, in official session, being fully 
apprised of the tax proposal offered to the 
Congress of the United States and embodied 
in the President’s message of January 24, 
1963, gave consideration as follows: 

“Whereas as an integral part of the Presi- 
dent's tax proposal an additional amount of 
tax is sought to be recovered through so- 
called tax reform including a 5-percent 
limitation on all deductions to churches and 
educational institutions; and 

“Whereas this particular legislation, if 
passed, would in most instances be directed 
against the individual of middle-class in- 
come; and 

“Whereas the church membership of Bear- 

Christian Church is made up of this 
middle-class income group, and any success- 
ful legislation of this nature would be a pen- 
alty against this church and its membership 
and would seriously curtail the free will giv- 
ing of its individual membership; and 

“Whereas it is felt that this is restrictive 
legislation directed at a particular class of 
individuals and working unduly to their de- 
triment as an economic class; and 

“Whereas it is the feeling of this official 
board that other means could and should 
be taken by the present administration such 
as fiscal responsibilities directed toward re- 
ducing expenses: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the official board of the 
Beargrass Christian Church, acting on behalf 
of its 1400 membership, does hereby oppose 
the tax proposal as submitted to Congress by 
the President of the United States, specifi- 
cally to that portion that would place a 5- 
percent limitation on deductions; therefore 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this opposition be spread 
on the minute books of the church record 
and that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Third District Congressman 
and to the two U.S. Senators from Kentucky; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the Jefferson County commis- 
sion (Christian churches) and that a copy 
be forwarded to the General Assembly of the 
Kentucky Association of Christian Churches, 
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Richmond, Ky., and that our delegates to 
general assembly on April 16-18 be instructed 
to place this resolution on the agenda for 
ratification as a Christian church body.” 

This resolution was moved and seconded, 
and unanimously passed on April 2, 1963. 


No Federal Aid to Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if Ameri- 
can industry wants to take the risk for 
a share of the earnings, knowing they’ll 
ultimately lose their investment, that’s 
their business. They may even con- 
vince some socialists of the advantages 
of private enterprise, capitalism and the 
profit motive. 

But no U.S. tax money should be given 
to Indonesia. Socialism must not be 
subsidized: 

INDONESIA COMPROMISE: Nation Woos U.S. 
CAPITAL WITH LIMITED SOCIALISM 


(By Norman Sklarewitz) 


JAKARTA — When American busi- 
ness methods with officials of the Indonesian 
Government here, a U.S. embassy official no- 
ticed the two sides agreed on principles as 
long as capitalistic terminology was dropped. 
If the American meant profits but instead 
called them the fruits of cooperation, the 
Indonesians fully approved. 

Such word games are a whimsical byplay 
of a serious effort now underway: Socialist 
Indonesia is sucessfully luring companies 
from the United States and other foreigh 
nations to invest here, but under curious 
conditions. In effect, the U.S. firm must 
agree in advance to ultimate nationaliza- 
tion. Neither side here uses that word, of 
course, but refers to the idea of foreign de- 
velopment and management of a state- 
owned enterprise as “production sharing.” 

This acceptance of partial free enterprise 
reflects less a change in Indonesian devotion 
to Marxist-style concepts than a need to 
find some immediate way out of the desper- 
ate economic crisis now gripping the once 
fabled Dutch East Indies. Even though the 
United States has pumped $710 million in 
economic loans and grants into Indonesia, 
and the Soviet bloc has made available $644.2 
million, its economy continues to sag. Pro- 
duction of such dollar resources as 
rubber and tin is falling and foreign ex- 
change reserves are at a record low. While 
rated officially at 45 to 1 U.S. dollar, the 
rupiah is sold on the black market at a 
record 1,200 to 1. 


EAGER FOR RICHES 


Despite martial law, public criticism is 
coming into the open. “The president says 
that the ‘riches of the soil’ belong to the 
people,” grumbles an office worker waiting 
to shove his way aboard an already over- 
loaded city bus, “but such riches do us no 
good if they remain under the ground.” 

Since socialistic state planning and gener- 
ous infusions of aid have failed to curb the 
runaway inflation or to get domestic pro- 
duction going, the Indonesians are -now 
cleverly enlisting the help of foreign inves- 
tors. 


Some Western observers here question In- 
donesia’s sudden willingness to do business 
with foreign concerns it branded as neo- 
colonialists" not many months back. “Their 
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system can’t get production going so they put 
their Marxist plans aside temporarily,” says 
one American. “But what happens after the 
foreign managers put the Indonesian com- 
pany into business? We'll be out and the 
leftists will have grown stronger on our risk 
capital.” 

There are others, however, who feel more 
positively about the value of this contact 
with free enterprise. Even with strong feel- 
ings of nationalism and a desire to exercise 
control over private enterprise, they see a 
number of high Indonesian officials soften- 
ing their erstwhile hard left line. 

“The Indonesians are beginning to appre- 
clate the role that private foreign enterprise 
can play in their economic development and 
the need for mutual cooperation,” says U.S. 
Ambassador to Indonesia Howard P. Jones, 


RUBBER COMPANIES REMAIN 


As further evidence of their new look to- 
ward foreign exploitation of the country’s 
vast resources, Indonesians point out that 
American rubber companies are still in busi- 
ness here although a land reform decree 2 
years ago raised the specter of nationaliza- 
tion. Despite that threat, the US, Rubber 
Co. today is running its plantations under 
a new 12-year agreement with the Govern- 
ment while the Goodyear Co. and several 
other rubber plantation operators are nego- 
tiating on terms by which they may be 
here for up to 20 years more, 

Production sharing contracts were signed 
last year by Pan American Indonesia Oil 
Co, and the Van Camp Seafood Co. Also, the 
Union Oil Co. of California now has a repre- 
sentative standing by in Jakarta and the 
Continental Oil Co. sent one of its agents 
out to look the situation over, 

Under the general provisions of produc- 
tion sharing, a foreign concern brings in the 
plant, equips it and provides technical skills 
and the management in order to export and 
earn hard currency abroad. The Indonesian 
Government can provide rupiah to cover 
local salaries and other domestic expenses, 
For its investment, the foreign firm gets a 
share, anywhere from 15 to 85 percent 
of the forelgn exchange realized after 
deducting depreciation of the plant and all 
operating costs involving dollars. But full 
title to the plant reverts to the Indonesian 
Government or the state-owned company 
after an agreed-upon period, Foreign manu- 
acturers or sales representatives here now 
must get Government approval to convert 
locally earned rupiah into foreign exchange 
and such approval is rarely granted. 

Production sharing probably evolved from 
a deal worked out by Harold Hutton, presi- 
dent of Refining Associates of Long Beach, 
Calif. A gravel-voiced veteran of 38 years 
in the oil business, Mr. Hutton accepted an 
offer to develop an oilfield for the Indonesian 
government-owned Permina company early 
in 1957. His contract called for the sale of 
crude oil brought out of the Sumatra Island 
Jungle fields to pay off the cost of the pro- 
duction with a percentage of the profit split 
between the American contractor and the 
Indonesian firm. 

“We welcome American companies to come 
to Indonesia and work with us under pro- 
duction sharing,” says Minister of Production 
Suprajogi who, like many other members of 
the revolutionary cabinet, is an army gen- 
eral. “We have great potential for mining, 
timber, fishing, copra and other resources 
which can be profitably exploited,” he adds. 

As the Indonesians now see it, even oil— 
the country's No. 1 dollar earner—can be 
taken by foreign companies under the 
fashionable cloak of production sharing. 
The biggest such deal so far was made last 
June when Pan American Indonesia Oil Co., 
owned by American International Oil Co. of 
New York, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
Indiana, was granted rights to explore for 
oil on the island of Sumatra. 
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Pan Am wiil invest a minimum of $28.5 
million in its first 8 years of operations. The 
U.S. company gets to charge off all capital 
investments but, at the end of 30 years, title 
to the plant, storage facilities and pipelines 
goes to the state-owned Indonesia oil com- 
pany. 

Even. bitter competitors of Pan American 
say the deal was a good sign” for foreign 
business. 

“We had strong doubts a few years ago 
that we'd ever see a Western oil company 
come into this country again,” says an old- 
timer in the oil industry here, sitting in the 
shaded patio of his company-owned bunga- 
low. “Sure, that Pan Am contract is full of 
socialist language and the Indonesians do 
get all the company’s facilities In the end. 
Even so, it’s a contract you can work under 
and make money.” 

TECHNICAL BARRIERS 


While the Indonesians granted Pan Amer- 
ican- Oil survey rights on Sumatra, they de- 
nied that same request made by P. T. Stanvac 
Indonesia, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Mobil Oil Co., which has 
oilfields here that are badly depleted. A 
spokesman for the Indonesian Foreign Min- 
istry described the refusal as one based on 
“technical details,“ not any old animosity 
toward Stanvac, which came originally into 
Indonesia on a generous Dutch concession. 
The “technicality” is generally conceded to 
be simply that Pan American agreed to terms 
which, at the time, Stanvac felt were too 
harsh. 

Officials of Stanvac, Caltex Pacific and 
Shell Indonesia have been negotiating with 
the Ministry of Basic Industries and Mining 
on and off since early 1960 on government 
demands for new operating terms. The In- 
donesians wanted to replace the traditional 
50 to 50 profit split with a 60 to 40 split in 
their favor, and they wanted title to pro- 
duction facilities, refineries and the domestic 
marketing organizations. 

While the protracted talks were dragging 
on, Pan American Oil came onto the scene 
and agreed to work in Indonesia as a con- 
tractor, that is, to explore for oil, develop 
fields and export the crude all for a straight 
60 to 40 percentage. This move broke the 
solid front of the established foreign ofl 
interests and gave the Indonesians an ob- 
vious bargaining weapon against them. 

“The Indonesians shrewdly played one 
foreign firm off against the others,” says a 
European diplomat. 

Even though concessions are made to 
Western companies out of hard economic 
necessity rather than any shift in political 
convictions, the powerful Indonesia Commu- 
nist Party (PKI) is pushing President Su- 
karno to abandon Western contracts in favor 
of full socialization of production. Backed 
by 2 million members of his PKI, party 
chairman D. N. Aidit wants an end to eco- 
nomic help from the West and an overhaul 
of the Indonesian economy to give govern- 
ment control of all remaining private in- 


dustry. 
HEEDING MODERATES 


For the moment it appears that the Presi- 
dent is heeding the advice of moderates who 
see Western investments as the best hope to 
get the creaking machinery of production 
moving again. 

Ambassador Jones and Edward Fox, Agency 
for International Development director for 
Indonesia, are discussing with the Indo- 
nesian Government an investment guarantee 
agreement which could be signed before the 
end of the year. Under it, U.S. firms will be 
eligible to take out insurance backed by the 
US. Government to cover losses which might 
be incurred in Indonesia due to nationaliza- 
tion ahead of any contract schedule, war or 
loss of currency convertibility rights. “Once 
the agreement is signed, I think there would 
be good opportunities in Indonesia for 
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American companies,” says Alan C. Herzig, 
visiting Jakarta for Pan-Alliance Corp. of 
New York, which specializes in investments 
in underdeyeloped countries, 

“If you have steady nerves and are a good 
poker player, then you might come out of 
negotiations here with a profitable deal,” 
sums up a U.S. Embassy economist. 


Capt. John Cassin Cantwell, U.S.C.G., 
1859-1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, the uni- 
formed services of the United States are 
rich in tradition but none richer than 
the Coast Guard. 

Typical among many hundreds of of- 
ficers whose lives of dedication to service 
have built the fine traditions of the Coast 
Guard was Capt. John Cassin Cantwell. 
The highlights of his career were sum- 
marized in a 1940 article by Harry W. 
Frantz, distinguished. Latin American 
correspondent of the United Press Inter- 
national. 

In order that the career of Captain 
Cantwell may be recorded in the per- 
manent annals of the Congress, I quote 
the indicated article as part of these 
remarks: 

SPIRIT oF THE Coast GUARD: CAPT. JOHN CAS- 
SIN CANTWELL, 1859-1940 
(By Harry Warner Frantz) 

Capt, John Cassin Cantwell by his own 
last wish was buried at sea outside the Golden 
Gate from the cutter Daphne, on October 
10, 1940, as befitted a gallant officer who 
loved the sea, the wind, the stars, and the 
U.S. Coast Guard. He had died the day be- 
fore at Sausalito, Calif. 

This event was more than an episode in 
Coast Guard annals because for 3 score years 
Captain Cantwell had been part and parcel 
of the fine traditions of seamanship, na- 
tional loyalty, and humanitarian service 
which haye made the Coast Guard one of 
the proudest organizations under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

A skilled seaman, Captain Cantwell was 
also a talented writer, with the result that 
his many accounts of cruises, ship rescues, 
and incidents of exploration have attained 
a value beyond that of mere personal narra- 
tives. Gen. Adolphus Greely, famed Arctic 
explorer, said that Lieutenant Cantwell’s 
“Report on the Operations of the United 
States Revenue Steamer Nunivak on the Yu- 
kon River Station, 1899-1901," was one of 
the finest books ever written about Alaska. 

John Cassin Cantwell, born at Raleigh, 
N.C., January 9, 1859, had distinguished sen- 
faring ancestors. At 20 he enlisted as seaman 
with rating as boatswain in the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service, progenitor of the present U.S. 
Coast Guard. He was appointed cadet in 
1880, and in the next 40 years served through 
all ranks to commander, and also held com- 
mission as senior captain in the period of the 
World War. - 

At various times he served on the Alert, the 
Bibb, the Corwin, the Bear, the Nunivak, the 
Manning, and a score of other ships famed in 
Coast Guard annals, cruising in most of the 
seas that border the American Continent. 
He also had many shore commands, includ- 
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ing the Naval Reserve Training Camps at San 
Pedro, before his retirement, with rank of 
commander, in 1920. 

I had known Captain Cantwell in Havana 
and Washington, and exchanged letters with 
him through many years. When I heard of 
his last rendezvous, outside the Golden Gate, 
I felt an impulse to write of him, for I felt 
that he typified many hundreds of excellent 
but little-known American officers whose 
lives have built the fine tradition of Ameri- 
cys oldest maritime military organization. 
This organization, incidentally, had its be- 
ginning just 150 years ago, when President 
George Washington on August 4, 1790, signed 
the act creating the Revenue Marine Serv- 
ice of the United States. 

Millions of inland Americans no less than 
folks along the seacoasts have a certain affec- 
tion for the Coast Guard, derived from oc- 
casional news dispatches of ship rescues, ice 
patrols, life-saving incidents, or marine ex- 
ploration. But the Guard has rarely drama- 
tized even its greater personalities, whose 
names have slight public currency. Thus 
the name of the good old Bear is legion, 
but who can remember one of its many 
commanders? 

At Coast Guard headquarters I was per- 
mitted to consult two fat files of accumulat- 
ed service letters, reports, and miscellany 
concerning Captain Cantwell. From several 
hours“ boring, I derived the salient impres- 
sions that he was a very able seaman, a very 
loyal shipmate, and an excellent writer. His 
reports about the saying of the Nunivak on 
the Pacific coast, and of the salvage of the 
Manning, in Alaskan waters, are rare ac- 
counts of danger and bravery at sea, and one 
of the last notations on Captain Cantwell’s 
service record. 

From yellowing letters known only to their 
authors and the file clerks there came the 
Spell of days long gone at sea; of hurricane 
roaring off Cape Hatteras, of storm-tossed 
cutter in the Bering Sea, of half-wrecked 
schooners waiting for rescue. From stern 
episodes of hard life and bold adventure, 
there remained only such physical memen- 
toes: 

A letter from Pendleton Bros., ship brok- 
ers, at New York, dated February 13, 1909, 
which said: “We write to express our appre- 
ciation and gratitude to Capt. J. C. Cantwell 
and officers of the Revenue Cutter Onon- 
daga for the seamanship and ability that was 
displayed in finding at sea and towing into 
Norfolk the wrecked schooner William J. 
Lermond, The vessel was totally dismasted, 
rudder gone, and it was the best case of han- 
dling a derelict of this kind that we have 
ever known.” 

A letter from Rev. John W. Chapman of 
Anvik, Alaska, August 23, 1900: “I write to 
express the warm appreciation of the people 
of this place of the action of Lieutenant 
Cantwell, commanding the US, Steamer 
Nunivak, in stopping to give us the assist- 
&nce of a physician, and to render whatever 
help was in his power at a time of unusual 
distress. I have never, during an experience 
Of 13 years in this place, known a season of 
Such universal and serious sickness among 
the natives as the present.” 

A letter roughly penned from Leon R. 
Swift, Master of schooner Charles Whitte- 
more, dated Norfolk, Va., November 19, 1910: 
“Dear Sir; Just a few words to thank you 
and your officers for the kindness shown me, 
in towing my vessel to a safe anchorage when 
I was lying at the mercy of a dangerous sea 
With a disabled rudder, your work and the 
work of the Revenue Cutter service is far be- 
yond words of expression and i shall always 
think kindly of yourself and officers as long 
as í remain in the Merchant service hopeing 
that 1 may be able to do as mutch for you.” 

Dozens of similar letters might be adduced, 
which although addressed to this particular 
omcer would, in fact, be tribute to the 
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great humanitarian organization whose spirit 
he shared. The motto of that organization 
is “Semper Paratus’’—always ready. 

Regarded historically, Captain Cantwell’s 
most distinctive service to the Coast Guard 
probably was in Alaska. He served there 
during years when the great empire of the 
north was only beginning to come within the 
ken of the American people, and also during 
the period when the gold rush caused strange 
migration to the northlands. 

He first visited Alaska in 1885 while sery- 
ing as junior officer on the cutter Corwin, 
in a region embracing the entire coastline 
of the territory from Dixons Entrance to 
Point Barrow. In 1899, he was commander 
of the Nuntrak, which cruised from San 
Francisco to a Yukon River station, thought 
to be the first great transoceanic trip ever 
made by a river steamer. 

“Prior to the voyage of the Nunivak some 
25 or 30 steamers of this class had under- 
taken the voyage from ports on Puget 
Sound, and of this number fully 50 percent 
had either been lost en route or else had 
arrived at their desination so badly injured 
as to require extensive repairs to be made on 
them before they could be operated,” said 
the official report. 

“It should, then, be a matter of congratu- 
lation with the Treasury Department, as it 
is one of just pride to the officers who took 
part in this expedition, that after traversing 
over 4,000 miles of ocean navigation, in 
spite of gales of wind and the unavoidable 
mishaps incident to such a voyage, the Nuni- 
vak finally reached St. Michael practically 
ready for immediate duty and in as good 
condition as when she left San Francisco.” 

Characteristic of his generous nature, one 
of Captain Cantwell's difficulties in writing a 
report was to abridge the tributes which he 
invariably made to his fellow officers and 
crew. Witness a letter to headquarters after 
return from the Yukon Station, which said in 

“Pinally, I desire to thank each of the 
Officers of the service who were attached to 
the Nunivak while under my command for 
thelr unwavering zeal, courage, and efficiency 
in the performance of the many novel duties 
which fell to them during the progress of 
the cruise. I gratefully acknowledge their 
untiring devotion to duty under the most 
trying and arduous conditions, and, while it 
is difficult to mention individuals without 
apparently detracting from the services of 
the whole body of officers, I desire to call 
attention of the Department especially to the 
remarkable journey of over 1,000 miles across 
the country, made in the dead by winter by 
Assistant Engineer Lewton, R.C.S. (Revenue 
Cutter Service), in obedience to orders to 
join the Nunivak, which orders were sent 
with the expectation that the vessel would 
be met at St. Michael; to the remarkable 
series of observations of meteorological con- 
ditions, amounting to nearly 30,000 different 
observations, which were made under the 
personal direction of Lt. Eugene Blake, R.CS. 
and which entailed an enormous amount of 
labor and constant attention, and to the ex- 
cellent pilot charts of the Yukon and 
Koyukuk Rivers made by Lts. B. H. Camden, 
R. C. S., and Eugene Blake, R.C.S.” 

Captain Cantwell's prophetic vision of the 
territory of Al only now approaching 
realization, was written in 1901 as follows: 

“Prom our experience in the country, 
covering a period of over 2 years, and from 
information gathered from various authentic 
sources, I am irresistibly drawn to the con- 
clusion that the winter climate of the In- 
terior of Alaska is superior in many respects 
to that of many of our Northern States. 
With cheaper means of transportation, by 
which the necessaries of life can be procured 
at less cost, and better facilities for com- 
munication with the outside world, there is 
no good reason why this little known and 
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greatly misrepresented country should not 
become the abiding place of a large and 
prosperous community. 

“God grant that the day is not far distant 
when the youth of this country, whose fore- 
fathers hewed from the ſcebound shores of 
Maine and Massachusetts the foundations of 
the great Republic, will awake from their 
lethargic dream of life under the tropic skies 
of the land of manana and set their faces 
toward our northern province. Here, amidst 
sterner but healthier surroundings, may 
they make their homes and perpetuate a 
race of fearless, self-reliant, and strenuous 
men and women of the type which— 


Born of the hulls and nurtured by the 
winds, 

Knows only Freedom's mighty song of 
Ute“ 


Ability to observe natural phenomena is a 
fine index to a seaman's mind, and the ca- 
pacity to narrate such observations skill- 
fully is a rare gift. Lieutenant Cantwell 
demonstrated such talents in the following 
account of the Arctic winter and aurora 


' borealis: 


“The end of November 1899, found us in 
the midst of an Arctic winter. Snow fell 
with more or less regularity during this and 
the preceding month until now the country 
was covered to a depth of 3 feet or more 
with a mantle of spotless white. Every 
branch and twig of the smaller growth of 
trees, the willows, and alders and birches, 
were sheathed in a gleaming armor of ice, 
and the tall, somber spruces carried upon 
their dark, spreading branches each its bur- 
den of fleecy snow. Hardly a breath of air 
stirred in the woods, and the lagging sun 
rose each day like a great sliver disk and ran 
its course across a sky that was absolutely 
free from clouds. Long after the sun dis- 
appears below the crests of the mountains 
which lie to the south the radiance of his 
setting bathes the sky in tender color, now 
green, and pink, now softest lilac, shot with 
silver threads, and gradually as night comes 
on the more delicate colors fade away and 
insensibly the whole southern sky darkens 
to a splendid purple, lighted up by a host 
of trembling stars. 

“The month of November was marked by 
the most brilliant displays of the aurora 
borealis observed during our stay in the 
North. Some of these displays were so re- 
markable that we would frequently leave our 
warm quarters to watch the magnificent 
spectacle with fascinated interest while it 
lasted or until the intense cold would cause 
us to seek shelter. i 

“As a usual thing the auroral displays 
were observed to be most brilliant just 
previous to a period of lower temperatures; 
but they were rarely seen during the prev- 
alence of excessively cold weather. The 
phenomena of the aurora have so often been 
described by abler writers that I shall not 
attempt to do so here. There are no words 
at my command adequate for the purpose, 
The spectacle must be seen to be fully ap- 
preciated, and for one who loves nature in 
all her moods nothing can be more beauti- 
ful—and at the same time so awe-inspir- 
ing—than this mystic northern light 
drenching the sky from the zenith to the 
horizon with cascades of evershifting color. 
Now set in rigid lines of prismatic hue, and 
again tremulous and waving in crinkling 
folds across the sky, festooning the firma- 
ment with clinging, silken fabrics, through 
which the light flows and filters with soft 
radiance, and again, breaking into myriads 
of glistening, flashing particles—a whole 
world of jewels to be strewn across the in- 
terspace with such reckless prodigality as to 
blind the eye and confuse the mind and to 
make any mere word description of its won- 
derful beauty weak and futile.” 
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There will be no stone marker over 
Captain Cantwell's grave. But there will be 
memory in the sunlit blue of the Pacific 
off the Golden Gate. There will be re- 
membrance in the white sails of passing 
ships, and the silver hulls of the soaring 
clippers; and by night in the shining stars. 
Distant foghorns and the toll of buoy bells 
will bring echoes from his friendly soul. 

And when in lonely seas, hard-pressed 
sailors battle with the storm until some 
swift cutter brings rescue, thoughtful men 
will know that there is in fact a Coast Guard 
spirit, a spirit born of brave lives through 
15 past decades of Capt. John Cassin Cant- 
well and 10,000 other officers not unlike him. 

Harry W. FRANTZ. 

WASHINGTON, November 23, 1940. 


Phony Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the prop- 
aganda attending the President Ken- 
nedy to the rescue of Mrs. Martin Luther 
King episode badly needed to be fumi- 
gated, and to that end the Washington 
Evening Star has rendered a good public 
service with the following editorial: 

Just a Bir PHONY 


If one is merely a reader of headlines, an 
Associated Press story from Atlanta could be 
taken to mean that the Rey. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., now jailed in Birmingham, Ala.. 
was able to call his wife, who has just had a 
baby, only through the gracious intervention 
of President Kennedy. To the extent that 
the story conveyed this impression, it was a 
phony. 

What happened, as far as we can find out, 
is that the President, according to Mrs. King, 
“had been in touch with Birmingham.” 
This is a bit on the vague side. Mrs. King 
added, however, that the President phoned 
and told her: I've arranged for your hus- 
band to telephone you very shortly. You 
probably know we sent FBI agents in last 
night to talk with him and he's all right.“ 

Having in mind that the burdens of the 
Presidency are said to be the heaviest in the 
world, it is good to know that Mr. Kennedy, 
even while on a brief vacation, at Palm 
Beach, could spare the time and energy to 
intercede in the Rev Mr. King’s behalf. The 
only thing that concerns us is whether the 
President really did much, and if so what it 
was that he did. 

To the best of our knowledge, no one in 
Birmingham was preventing the Rev. Mr. 
King from calling his wife. In fact, police 
chief Jamie Moore, who enjoys a local reputa- 
tion in Birmingham as an honest man, says 
that the Kings talked to each other on the 
day before the President-to-the-rescue story 
appeared, and that the telephone conversa- 
tion between husband and wife “was not 
arranged by Kennedy or anyone connected 
with the President.” 

All of which causes us to wonder. If 
President Kennedy called Mrs. King and told 
her he had “been in touch with Birming- 
ham,” we certainly do not question the ac- 
curacy of the statement. But what, pre- 
cisely, does this mean? With whom did the 
President get in touch? Was it this getting 
in “touch” which made it possible for the 
Rev. Dr. King to call his wife? We doubt it 
very much. And we wonder what this busi- 
ness is all about. Could it possibly have 
any to do with such things as votes, 
gullible people, or politics? 
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Selden and Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee is headed 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. It 
has been my privilege for several years to 
serve on this very important subcom- 
mittee of which Mr. SELDEN is the chair- 
man. All of us who serve here know full 
well the fine leadership, the dedication, 
the intelligence, the independence, and 
the well-reasoned attitude of the able 
gentleman from Alabama. 

In the field of Latin-American affairs 
and particularly with respect to the 
problem of Cuba, he has worked very 
diligently and earned our respect. He 
speaks not only in his own right, but 
with the full support of those Members 
who have been privileged to serve with 
him on the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN] has always waded into the con- 
troversial, sometimes complicated and 
always difficult problems of U.S. rela- 
tionships with Latin America. Always, 
the subcommittee hearings and reports 
have been of substance. His work, and 
that of the subcommittee, is highly re- 
garded, and it should be. Recently, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] 
as chairman of the subcommittee, issued 
two reports: “Castro Communist Sub- 
version in the Western Hemisphere” and 
“Special Study Mission to Latin Amer- 
ica: Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, 
Costa Rica.” Both of these reports are 
the result of a great deal of hard work 
and considerable study. They have 
received national recognition. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. 
SELDEN’S efforts have been properly 
recognized by the people of his own 
State. A good job well done is reward 
enough in itself. However, it certainly 
cannot be amiss to know that the plau- 
dits of your constituents have been 
accorded you and are likewise well de- 
served. I am particularly pleased, 
therefore, to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues three editorials from highly 
regraded newspapers in the State of Ala- 
bama which have analyzed the recent 
reports of the subcommittee and have 
spoken in commendation of the efforts 
of the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs. I am sure that 
my colleagues will join with me in grati- 
fication at the well deserved praise and 
recognition of Mr. SELDEN’s efforts and 
accomplishments. 

The editorials follows: 

[From the Mobile Press, Apr. 18, 1963) 

SELDEN AND AMERICAS 

Although his position has often been in 
sharp conflict with that of the Kennedy 
administration, Representative ARMISTEAD I. 
SELDEN, of Alabama, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, 
urges that Americans forget the quarrels of 
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the past and nestle down to hindrance of 
Communist subversion in the hemisphere. 

In the relatively brief period in which he 
has served in Congress and as chairman of 
an important committee, Mr, SELDEN has 
gained a solid grasp on the problems that 
face the hemisphere and has never failed to 
speak his mind, 

He has been vigorously calling for more 
concerted action on the part of Americans to 
thwart communism in Cuba since as far back 
as 1960. 

But the Greensboro Congressman, who 
upon the invitation of President Kennedy 
accompanied the Chief Executive to the San 
Jose Conference, now considers the hin- 
drance of subversion the No. 1 job of all 
the Americas. 

“In short,” he declared in a talk at Liv- 
ingston this week, Khrushehev and Castro 
know that an open Communist military as- 
sault on any nation in this hemisphere 
would demand a firm and direct response 
by the United States and the Organization 
of American States. Communist strategy 
therefore is to gain their hemispheric goals 
by subtler means.“ 

He pointed to a finding of the subcommit- 
tee as follows: 

“The subcommittee addressed itself to the 
current theory that economic aid alone can 
counter this Communist offensive threat. 
Success of the Alliance for Progress, the sube 
committee found, is endangered by con- 
tinuing Castro Commuist efforts to increase 
political tensions in Latin America. There- 
fore, long range economic plans must be pre- 
ceded and complemented by immediate 
steps to meet the threat of subversive ag- 


on. 

“Unless such steps are taken, the Alliance 
for Progress is doomed to failure. Only after 
the threat of Castro and communism is 
eliminated from the hemisphere can Latin 
America move forward politically and eco- 
nomically.” 

In our estimation, this is a splendid ex- 
ample of putting first things first. It is a 
highly logical approach which President 
Kennedy and leaders of Latin American 
nations can hardly fail to adopt. 


[From the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News, 
Apr. 18, 1963] 
SPEAKING FIRMLY ON CUBA 


People of this congressional district have 
a right to be proud of Representative ARMI- 
STEAD SELDEN and the important position he 
has achieved in Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. SELDEN might be called a country law- 
yer, but if so, the term would be in tribute 
and not in criticism. He is close to the peo- 
ple. But as a Member of Congress he has 
grown in stature and in value to his Nation 
through his interest in issues relating to the 
Americas. 

One of our most pressing problems now 18 
what to do about Cuba. We have a cancer 

there. Agreement is universal that 
such a condition is undesirable. There is 
some disagreement over what to do about it. 

Mr. SELDEN is chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs. He 
has made several study missions to Latin 
America, Perhaps his understanding of the 
problems of Latin American peoples is the 
keenest in our Congress. When he expresses 
an opinion, it is backed up by knowledge and 
information. 

Recently, Mr. SELDEN appeared at a dinner 
meeting of the Livingston-North Sumter 
County Chamber of Commerce where he 
spoke about the Latin American problem as 
it affects the United States. He made 
specific recommendations on what to do 
about Cuba, following the line laid down in 
his committee's report after study and after 
hearings in Washington. 

Mr. SELDEN rightly contends that we 
should spend litle time arguing over the 
mistakes of the past, and that our energy 
and effort should be aimed at making de- 
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Cisions to protect our future. He believes 


the best way to handle the Cuban problem 


is to quarantine it. 

Specifically, the recommendations are 
that the President use whatever means may 
be necessary to prevent the spread of sub- 
versiye activities from Cuba; that we be 
ready to help, with military force if needed, 
any nation endangered by Cuban Communist 
Subversive force; that hemispheric security 
be strengthened, and that the United 
States should seek total economic and diplo- 
Matic quarantine of Cuba. 

In such recommendations, we are offered a 
course requiring courage, ingenuity and 
carrying considerable risk. But the danger 
of not being positive in the Cuban crisis is 
much greater. 


From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Apr. 17, 
1963| 


Representative SELDEN'S Goop WORK 


Alabama's Representative ARMISTEAD SEL- 
Dew headed a subcommittee which made a 
study of Latin America. First reports have 
been issued. 

The subcommittee reports that the United 
States has “a more favorable position in 
Latin America than it has had for many 
years.” But it also says that our neighboring 
countries must do more to help themselves. 
Particularly, the governments must “capture 
the allegiance of their people by being re- 
Sponsive to their needs.“ Unless this is done, 
Says the group, then there will continue to 
be instability among our Latin associates. 

The report, from press summaries, appears 
well balanced and helpful. It sees and notes 
good; it identifies the area of fault. 

The News believes all Alabamians are 
Proud of the work ARMISTEAD SELDEN and 
his subcommittee performed. The matter 
of communism in Latin America is very se- 
Tious. And it is a problem which has led 
Some, at least, to exploitation of difficul- 
ties. There has been more than a little 
Political purpose behind some prompt criti- 
Cisms, But, as has been observed else- 
Where, there is fault enough to go around. 

Alabama people who know ARMISTEAD SEL- 
Den are not surprised at the balanced na- 
ture of the report. It is, however, desirable 
to footnote that, in dealing with a subject 
Which some might have been tempted to 
Maneuver for their own particular ends, the 
Selden committee exercised prudence and a 
genuine statesmanship, 


Tax Chaos Threatens 140,000 Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Serious impact that the new regulations 
on expense accounts are having on one 
Of America’s basic industries, namely, 
the food-dispensing industry, is graph- 
ically described in an article titled “Tax 
Chaos Threatens 140,000 Jobs,” which 
appeared in a special edition of Hospi- 
tality magazine published in Chicago. 

I am taking the liberty of calling this 
Very important article to the attention 
of my colleagues because I feel that 
every single congressional district in this 
Nation is affected by this crisis which is 
Now facing the hotel, motel, and restau- 
Tant industry in America. 
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This particular industry does more 
than $83 billion worth of business in 
America every year. The magnitude of 
this figure shows that this is a basic in- 
dustry in our country, and when this 
overall volume begins to lag the effect 
on the entire Nation’s economy could 
indeed be catastrophic. 

I am pleased to note that Internal 
Revenue Service Commissioner Morti- 
mer Caplin has announced public hear- 
ings will be held on May 6 and 7 here 
in Washington, at which time spokesmen 
for the industry will have an opportunity 
to comment on the most recent proposed 
rulemaking regulations regarding ex- 
penses announced by the IRS. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hospitality magazine 
article follows: 

CRITICAL CONSEQUENCES MULTIPLYING RAPIDLY 


New Federal tax rules on expense account 
spending, overzealous interpretation of them 
by officials, conflicting statements and mis- 
understanding have created a situation in 
the hospitality industry that may reach the 
proportions of a catastrophe unless action is 
taken quickly to remedy and clarify it. 

Already the situation has produced— 

Reductions of from 10 to 55 percent in 
food service sales. 

A drop of 4 to 28 percent in hotel and 
motel room occupancy. 

Cut of 10 to 30 percent in convention ate 
tendance and 10 to 25 percent in future 
bookings. x 

A 20-percent slash in the demand for beef 
by restaurants and hotels. 

Lessened demand for coffee and other basic 
supplies used to feed business guests. 

By the end of the year, consequences will 
include: . 

Elimination of $666 million in restaurant 
sales, about a third of normal expense ac- 
count spending, half of which goes to work- 
ers in wages. z 

Certain failure for several hundred for- 
merely successful restaurants and hotels. 

And an addition to already record unem- 
ployment rolls of 140,000 men and women 
whose jobs will be wiped out by these 
failures and by sharp reductions in other 
operations. 

These are facts and figures—not estimates 
or guesses but hard statements determined 
by surveys of the hospitality industry con- 
ducted by the hospitality group of maga- 
zines, the National Restaurant Association, 
the American Motor Hotel Association, and 
the American Hotel and Motel Association— 
which have resulted from the nationwide 
fear and confusion produced among busi- 
nessmen and companies by the new expense 
account tax legislation and the interpreta- 
tion of the new law by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Business and industry, fearful of running 
afoul of the new law, have cut back business 
trips and expense account entertaining by 
their salesmen and sales and manufacturing 
officials. 

Employees of these companies, afraid vari- 
ous expenditures will not be allowed, have 
cut back further in many cases, 


WIVES LEFT AT HOME— THEATERS, SHOPS HIT 


Wives formerly taken to meetings have 
been left at home, reducing double occu- 
pancy of rooms with a consequent reduction 
in the room rental rate, halving the meals 
consumed in restaurants and hotel dining 
rooms and at banquets by the double attend- 
ance, and eliminating thousands of dollars 
spent by them in the retail stores of every 
big convention city. 

Harsh statements by the Government on 
enforcement of the new rules started the 
action that is swiftly rolling into a catas- 
trophe. 
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A lack of understanding on the part of the 
businessmen affected hastened it along. 
Failure to remedy it quickly may com- 


plete it. ö 
Besides the results mentioned: 
The entertainment business—theaters, 


night clubs—is hurting. 

With a lessened demand for beef, cattle 
growers are being hit. 

Farmers, with a lessened demand for raw 
foods by hotels and restaurants, will be hurt. 

Investors in thousands of operations will 
see their investments wiped out by failures. 
or devalued by profit margins critically re- 
duced by loss of business due to the tax 
legislation. 

While Treasury officials say the new rules 
aren't as harsh as the public seems to think, 
many people apparently do not want to be 
bothered by all the recordkeeping the tax 
collectors apparently now require to support 
expense account deductions. 

What was intended to be a move to end 
expense account living may result in the loss 
of more revenue through loss of taxable in- 
come, failures of business, and loss of jobs 
than will be gained by the new legislation. 

A survey by the hospitality group of maga- 
zines of restaurants catering to the busi- 
nessman and hotels and mo hotels where 
many conventions and meetings are nor- 
mally held, showed the figures cited on the 
opening page of this article. Excerpts from 
many of the replies will be found at end of 
article. 

A survey of 387 restaurants in 40 cities., 
across the country by the National Restau- 
rant Association shows that business in Jan- 
uary and February was 16.4 percent below 
the same 2 months of 1962 and that employ- 
ment in these restaurants was down 11 per- 
cent, or 22,000 jobs, based on a 1962 payroll 
of 200,000 in these operations. Dinner busi- 
ness was down by a third. 

The average restaurant check was lower, 
and waiters reported that tips were smaller. 
There were also more single guests because 
of wives left at home. ‘ 

A drop of $666 million in 1963 restaurant 
revenue is seen by the National Restaurant 
Association as a result of the cutback in 
expense account spending, with half of this 
amount representing wages that normally 
go to restaurant workers. 

Proof that the drop in restaurant revenue 
is due to curbs on business spending is pro- 
vided by operations such as those in Kansas 
City where a restaurant operator owns a cof- 
fee shop and an expense account restaurant 
across the street. With the same location, 
same weather, same management, there was 
a 20-percent difference in their perform- 
ance in January. 

Select Restaurant and Hotels of Washing- 
ton, which handles credit charges for over 
50 restaurants in that State, reported a drop 
of 15 percent in business as a result of the 
new tax legislation and uncertainty regard- 
ing it. 

A survey by the Restaurant Association of 
Maryland in the Baltimore area indicated a 
14- to 22-percent drop in gross business 
representing a $190,000 loss, precipitating a 
substantial layoff and further aggravating 
an already bad unemployment problem in 
that area. 

With considerable business lost due to the 
new restriction, a well-known Washington, 
D.C., restaurant reported guest checks for 
food and liquor off 40 percent among those 
business people still patronizing the opera- 
tion. Total sales were reported down from 
50 to 55 percent. 

At the peak of the winter season in Florida, 
a famous Fort Lauderdale restaurant re- 
ported sales down 4.4 percent in January, 
7.5 percent in February, and 12 percent for 
the first 4 days in March. 

A Chicago restaurant which has experi- 
enced spiraling sales since 1952 stated that 
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business the past 60 days was down 10 per- 
cent. ` 

Lowest January sales in 5 years were re- 
ported from a San Francisco restaurant. 
MAY CLOSE NIGHTCLUB—END $20,000 PAYROLL 

With better entertainment features, busi- 
ness in a well-known supper room of a Dal- 
las hotel was off by 50 percent since Janu- 
ary 1 with a consequent drop in employ- 
ment. As a result, this hotel said it may 
wipe out its nightclub operation, abolishing 
a union payroll of $20,000 per month. 

With local business up 7 percent, a San 
Francisco hotel noted that convention at- 
tendance and occupancy. declined 30 per- 
cent, due in a great measure to wives not 
attending the meetings, Convention book- 
ings also were down, food sales dropped 20 
percent and beverage sales dropped 11 per- 
cent. 

In Boston, one of the city’s large hotels 
reported food sales for the first 2 months 
of 1963 down $50,300, including $47,604 in 
banquet business; convention occupancy 
8,765 nights compared with 10,205 in 1962 
and total occupancy 60.4 percent compared 
with 66.48 percent a year ago. 

DISASTER AHEAD FOR MUSICIANS, WAITRESSES 

Layoffs of musicians, each day, 
may reach disastrous proportions as reduced 
volume forces the closing of food rooms 
where they provided live background music 
or live entertainment, and other rooms are 
forced to reduce the size of musical groups 
to meet lower income. Adding to the gravity 
of the situation are the cancellations of 
many private parties where music was used. 

Typical of the situation: Three musicians 
and a performer laid off by one large New 
York City hotel with elimination of music 
and entertainment in one food room, with 
two more musicians laid off with cut in 
orchestra from six to four in another room, 
Musical trio dismissed at another hotel 
where food and liquor sales dropped $10,000 
a month and an even greater drop expected. 
Eight men in two bands on dismissal notice 
since March 3 in one well-known restaurant. 
Nightly entertainment reduced from dally to 
two nights a week at one hotel, from daily 
to one night per week at a restaurant; eight 
men on notice at another hotel; orchestra 
cut from 16 to 8 at one hotel and from 14 
to 10 at andther; music eliminated at eight 
restaurants employing 25 m 

Layoffs of waiters and waitresses as a re- 
sult of the new rulings are growing greater, 
unions admit. In Chicago alone, 1,000 wait- 
ers have been laid off since the first of the 
year, according to a survey of 98 restaurants 
there. Other cities are reporting similar 
situations on varying scales, 

More than 15,000 maids, busboys, porters, 
etc, and 7,000 food service workers will lose 
their jobs in the motel industry if the trend 
continues, according to S. Cooper Dawson, Jr., 
president of the American Motor Hotel As- 
sociation, based on a survey of eight key 
States and chain and referral organizations. 
Totals for the overall lodging industry have 
been estimated at 60,000 jobless by the end 
of the year. 

One referral group, representing 690 motels 
with over 34,000 rooms, reported a drop of 
13.2 percent in room sales for the first 50 
days of 1963, Mr, Dawson said. 

“Cutba in purchases by steakhouses 
and restaurants serving prime ribs have been 
felt by meat purveyors in the institutional 
field. A typical restaurant ordering 30 to 40 
prime ribs now orders 25 to 30 at the most, 
one meathouse reported. Similar cases are 
reported by others. 

LOWER PRICES AHEAD, CATTLE FEEDERS WARNED 


Cattle feeders were warned by one big meat 
company in a half-page ad recently in the 
Drovers Journal that, with cattle prices al- 
ready down, there may be a further decline 
of 20 percent unless they join in stopping the 
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destruction of the market for prime meat by 
the new expense account rules. 

Conflicting statements on the tax situa- 
tion are blamed for which of the confusion 
and fear that has hurt business in the hos- 
pitality industry. Lack of final clarification 
of such substantive measures as what is de- 
ductible and what is not, and defining such 
broad terms as “lavish” and “extravagant” 
entertainment is also responsible. 

To eliminate some of the fear and con- 
fusion among potential business customers, 
individaul restaurants and restaurant asso- 
ciations, spearheaded by the National Restau- 
rant Association, have opened an educational 
drive based on the placing of small booklets 
and table tents in front of customers empha- 
sizing that business meals are still deducti- 
ble. The same message is provided in stuffers 
for envelopes mailed to customers, 

Protests also have been made to congres- 
sional leaders regarding interpretations of 
the law that it is felt do not accurately 
refiect the intent of Congress when it passed 
the legislation. 

Modification of some of the restrictions 
imposed last year by Congress on the tax 
deductibility of business entertainment and 
travel expenses or at least on the rigid inter- 
pretation of the law by the Internal Revenue 
Service was indicated early in March after 
a closed door meeting of the Senate Finance 
Committee and IRS Commissioner Mortimer 
Caplin, and restaurant, hotel, and motel op- 
erators can help bring this about by making 
committee members and their Congressmen 
and Senators aware of the vital necessity of 
taking such action. 

Senator SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, 
declared at the meeting, it is reported, that 
the IRS has gone far beyond congressional 
intent by: 

1. Requiring the keeping of receipts for 
any single travel or entertainment expense 
exceeding $25. 

2. Requiring “meticulous records” to docu- 
ment a business discussion preceding or fol- 
lowing entertainment to make the expendi- 
ture tax deductible. l 

3. Requiring a description of the type of 
entertainment provided. 

4. Requiring a listing of the names of 
persons entertained. 

5. Establishing that an employee in some 
instances would have to pay taxes on his 
reimbursements for travel and entertain- 
ment costs that aren't allowed by IRS, 

CLAIMS REGULATIONS BADLY MISUNDERSTOOD 


To these statements, Mr. Caplin contended 
that the recordkeeping regulations are 
badly misunderstood. He claimed that: 

1. A businessman’s records do not neces- 
sarily have to contain the names of persons 
entertained if those names are of a confi- 
dential nature. 

2. Exceptions will be allowed in the case 
of receipts that are difficult to obtain even 
where the expenditure exceeds $25. 

3. A great deal of time need not be devoted 
by the taxpayer to maintaining minimum 
records. 

GRAVEST PROBLEM EVER FACED 


John Green, president, American Hotel & 
Motel Association: “Nationwide drops in 
business due to the recent Internal Revenue 
Service regulations on travel and entertain- 
ment expenses is perhaps the gravest problem 
ever faced by the lodging industry. Ameri- 
can Hotel & Motel Association, through its 
Washington office is in the forefront of a 
drive together with the many similarly af- 
fected associations to get the IRS to relax 
these rulings before permanent harm is done. 
We know that Congress did not intend IRS 
to create such burdensome regulations. We 
feel that it was the intent of Congress to 
eliminate excesses but that the present reg- 
ulations go far beyond what was intended 
when the enabling legislation was last 
year. The business community is bewildered 
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by the regulations which have already been 
announced and apprehensive over what 1s 
allowed and not allowed. The results of the 
regulations are causing our industry to lay- 
off employees and in some cases shut down 
previously successful facilities. Members of 
the innkeeping industry are flooding Wash- 
ington with cold, hard facts which demon- 
strate the bad effects these rulings have had 
on the industry.” 
MISLEADING ETATEMENTS A CAUSE 

Henry Montague, president, National Res- 
taurant Association: 

“The confusing and misleading statements 
on the expense account law are already be- 
ginning to have a detrimental effect, on the 
Nation's economy. Misinformation regard- 
ing the law has hurt business in many areas 
of the country. This has already forced 
workers to be laid off, thereby adding to the 
Nation's serious unemployment situation. 

“Although the new regulations on expense 
accounts are just taking effect, surveys we 
have taken of leading restaurants in major 
cities on the east coast, south, middle west, 
and west coast report that January busi- 
ness is down due to confusion over the new 
law. This decrease in restaurant business 
has forced layoffs in many areas, Actually. 
the increase in unemployment in the res- 
taurant industry is only a small segment of 
the overall problem. There are 1,600,000 em- 
ployees in the restaurant industry, making 
it the fourth largest industry in the Nation. 

“Directly supplying the needs of the res- 
taurant industry are many other workers in 
the raising, processing, distribution, and 
preparation of quality frults, vegetables, 
meats, bakery goods, dairy products, as well 
as all types of supplies and equipment used 
in the restaurant industry. A substantial 
reduction in the volume of business in res- 
taurants not only forces layoffs in this in- 
dustry but causes a chain reaction which has 
a direct impact on employment in all related 
areas of the food-service industry. This 
adds to the already serious problem of em- 
ployment throughout the Nation. 

“One of the great traditions which has 
helped the growth of American industry is 
the informal business meal whereby a busi- 
nessman uses the friendliness of a restaurant 
meal to create good will which may ulti- 
mately help his business. This good-will en- 
tertaining is normally done in the better 
restaurants. These establishments pay top 
prices for the premium quality of meat and 
other foods they serve. A substantial re- 
duction in the volume of foods (meat and 
produce) used in these restaurants causes 
disruption in the entire marketing structure 
and pricing schedules of all foods. Eventu- 
ally, this hurts every consumer as well as the 
farmers, ranchers, meat packers, and food 
processers. 

“It is clearly evident from the record in 
both the House and the Senate that Con- 
gress did not intend for the new income tax 
law to cause severe dislocations in the Na- 
tion’s economic progress, but misleading 
statements and confusion concerning the law 
are already having a detrimental effect on 
business and causing unemployment in many 
areas.” 

TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND TO LOSE MOTEL 

JoBs 


S. Cooper Dawson, Jr., president, Amer- 
ican Motor Hotel Association: 

“A drop of 16.3 percent in room, food and 
beverage sales in motels is reported for the 
first 2 months of this year as compared 
to January and February sales a year ago. 

“This sales lag is directly attributable to 
curtailment of expense account spending, 
and if this trend continues, more than 22,000 
employees in the motel industry will lose 
their jobs as a result of decreased sales. 
About 7,000 of these are food service work- 
ers and about 15,000 are maids, busboys 
porters, etc. 
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“Our findings come from a survey just 
made in eight key States and from chain and 
referral organizations and trade magazines 
covering the United States. 

“One referral group, representing 690 mo- 
tels with over 34,000 rooms reported an across- 
the-board drop of 12.3 percent in room sales 
for the first 50 days of 1963 with curtailment 
of expense account spending as the principal 
cause. Surveys within the States of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, Dlinois, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and Minnesota boosted the total 
for loss of business during January and Feb- 
ruary to an average of 16.3 percent. 

“The National Restaurant Association has 
reported that 80,000 workers in public restau- 
rants stand to lose their jobs if sales do not 
increase. With 22,000 employees affected in 
motels alone, it is reasonable to expect that 
at least a total of 60,000 people face unem- 
ployment in the lodging industry, which, 
combined with the restaurant total, adds to 
about 140,000 jobs that would be jeopard- 
ized in the combined food service and lodg- 
ing industries. 

“Our reports show that there is confusion, 
misunderstanding and apprehension on the 
Part of businessmen and executives as to what 
types and amounts of expense accounts are 
tax deductible. This confusion is respon- 
sible for much of the drop in sales and must 
be cleared up before normal business can be 
expected.“ 

RESTAURANT SUPPLIERS HIT 


Meat: “For the first time, no overtime is 
being required for truck drivers to supply 
the demands of restaurants and hotels.” 

Liquor: “A tremendous dropoff In sales at a 
time when conventions have been a stable 
factor in company sales.” 

Coffee: “A 15 percent decrease in orders 
with our company which sells coffee only to 
the food and lodging industry.” 

Pish: “At the height of the lenten season, 
sales are down 20 percent among our high 
Class restaurant accounts.” 

Beer: “The worst February in sales in many 
years by our company (a major beer distribu- 
tor in the Chicago area) 

Tableware: "A trend to second grade items 
by restaurants replacing quality products be- 
Cause of lower revenue and profits.” 

Bread products: “February and March 
sales off 5 to 10 percent. Hotel accounts af- 
fected seriously as compared to a year ago.” 


Trade Act Shortcomings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no law 
Passed last year was a better example of 
government of men rather than by law 
than the Trade Expansion Act, 1962. 

Already we see the dictatorial aspects 
Of this law as the President or his ap- 
Pointees can enact trade restrictions, 
voluntary or otherwise. 

Already we see the avenue cleared for 
increased trade with the Communist 
Satellites, so our dollars go to support 
their economies. 


The imbalance of payments will ac- 


Celerate with the further drain on our 
gold, all at the whim of the President or 
his associates. Meanwhile, we do not 
know who will make up the Common 
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Market, which in turn is the basis for 
determining which tariffs may be cut. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
Tariff Commission's going slow on Fed- 
eral subsidies, a new form of unemploy- 
ment compensation to workers and 
industries. 

A Break FOR CONSUMERS 


For all the talk of freer trade, last year's 
Trade Expansion Act included features 
mighty appealing to protectionists. 

In the first place, there was the fact that 
the President was given sweeping powers not 
only to cut tariffs but to raise them. Then, 
too, the act preserved the prior law’s escape 
clause and added something new—adjust- 
ment assistance. 

Under these provisions, anyone who be- 
Heves he has been injured by imports stem- 
ming from a tariff cut can appeal to the 
Tariff Commission for higher import duties. 
And he can ask an assortment of direct finan- 
cial and other aid to remedy his alleged in- 
jury. Not only was the way open to back- 
track to protectionism, but a whole new sys- 
tem of Federal subsidies seemed to be tn the 
making 


So it’s encouraging, not to say surprising, 
that the Commission so far has been taking 
a hard look at appeals under the new act. 
So hard, in fact, that it has turned down all 
six pleas on which it has acted. The Com- 
mission found that the pleas did not meet 
the law's requirements, that tariff cuts and 
increased imports were not the major reasons 
for the petitioners’ troubles. 

The connection between tariff cuts and 
increased imports is often slim; imports may 
rise chiefly because of rising American con- 
sumer demand for such things as Europe's 
small cars. And in some cases a business- 
man's troubles may stem more from bad 
management than from imports. In any 
event, any dislocations suffered by some busi- 
nesges must be balanced against the higher 
price burden that tariff boosts impose on 
consumers. 

There's no telling whether the new legis- 
lation will bring more or less trade freedom. 
But right now the Tariff Commission may 
figure consumers pay enough visible taxes 
without being soaked with a lot of new hid- 
den ones, 


Cuban Blowup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, until and 
unless President Kennedy, himself, lays 
before the public the whole sordid mess 
of the Bay of Pigs fiasco and subsequent 
events bearing directly on the Commu- 
nist takeover of Cuba, neither the cit- 
izens of this country nor the expatriates 
of that unhappy island will be convinced 
of anything. 

It is not enough for Attorney General 
Kennedy, brother of the President, to 
attempt to explain away the sequence of 
failures and lack of policy. He is not 
the Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Armed 
Forces. If he has been designated as 


such, the citizens of this country ought 


to be advised as to when the Constitu- 
tion was amended and who amended it. 
Until and unless President Kennedy 
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personally lays bare the whole sorry rec- 
ord with respect to Cuba, fixing respon- 
sibility specifically where it belongs, the 
controversy will continue and it should. 

The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star throws needed light 
on this subject: 

Cusan BLowvup 


The roaring row between the Cuban exiles 
and the State Department is a very ugly 
piece of business. And it may well get worse 
before it gets better. 

As it has appeared in fragmentary form, 
a statement by Jose Miro Cardona, president 
of the Cuban Revolutionary Council of exile 
groups, hardly stops short of challenging 
President Kennedy’s integrity. Among the 
accusations reportedly appearing in the 
statement is one which says that Mr. Ken- 
nedy, on the day of the final failure of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, personally “formalized 
a pact which called for a new Invasion.” 

In a formal announcement, the State 
Department asserts that the statement by 
Dr, Miro Cardona is “highly inaccurate and 
distorted,” and that there is documentary 
evidence to establish this. Dr. Miro Car- 
dona retorts: “I told the truth. I do not 
tell Lies.” 

To say the least, this is a nasty mess. And 
it reinforces the view which we have repeat- 
edly expressed—namely, that this Govern- 
ment should tell the American people the 
whole story of the Cuban affairs and its 
aftermath, Certainly, it cannot be covered 
up much longer. 

We would like to touch on a few other 
points. The State Department says “the 
United States cannot coexist with a Soviet 
satellite in this hemisphere.” Yet it seems 
to us that this is precisely what we have 
been and are doing. The next paragraph in 
the formal statement speaks of our Govern- 


ment's desire to continue consultations with 


the exiles with a view to the ultimate lib- 
eration of Cuba by “suitable methods,” but 
that in determining these methods “the 
policies of the Government in the field of 
foreign affairs, particularly those which carry 
the risk of war, will continue to be de- 
termined by the Government and the people 
of the United States.” We suspect that the 
“people” will not have much to say in the 
matter. But we fully agree that the Gov- 
ernment, and not the Cuban exiles, must de- 
termine thè issue of peace or war. Mean- 
while, the outlook, despite the disclaimer, 
is for continued coexistence with a Soviet 
satellite in this hemisphere. 

Now, just a word for Dr. Miro Cardona 
and those who may follow in his footsteps. 
He was a leader of the Cuban revolution and 
served for a while as Fidel Castro’s Premier. 
It was he and others like him, not the United 
States, who brought this disaster to Cuba. 
And their wretched experience should at 
least serve as a warning the next time some 
phony Robin Hood comes along with prom- 
ises of a new deal for an oppressed people. 


A Wise U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lodi, Calif., News-Sentinel of 
April 4, 1963: 
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A Wise U.S. Porter 


Many Americans doubtless find it rather 
odd that the Government should, as it says 
it plans to do, take every step necessary to 
keep Cuban refugee groups from raiding 
Cuba from US. territory. It is a fair guess 
that there is much sympathy for the idea of 
looking the other way and letting the refu- 
gees do what damage they can. 

Fortunately, such emotional thinking has 
not guided official policy. For the danger 
in private military action against Cuba is 
far greater to the United States than it Is 
to Cuba. 

The explanation for this is not complex. 
Every such incident carries in it the seeds 
of outright confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. Any such confrontation should be 
on our initiative. We cannot afford to be 
pushed into perilous situations by the ac- 
tions—tirresponsible, however well moti- 
vyated—of Cuban patriots. 


National Award for Harrisburg 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, on April 20, a well-deserved 
tribute was paid to the Patriot-News, a 
Harrisburg, Pa., newspaper which won 
the National Headliner Award for con- 
sistently outstanding editorial pages. 

As a regular reader of the Patriot- 
News and as a former printer and news- 
Ppaperman, I consider the Patriot-News 
to be one of the better newspapers of 
our country. 

This newspaper is not published in 
my district but its good reputation is 
known far and wide in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Its criticism of public officials has been 
constructive. It shows no political bias 
or partiality, Its editorial page is ex- 
cellent. It presents various points of 
view in addition to publishing its own 
well-written, informative, and whole- 
some editorials. 

In these days of confusion and in- 
creasing criticism of our democratic sys- 
tem of government, by forces opposed to 
progress, it is truly a pleasure to con- 
gratulate the Harrisburg Patriot-News 
for its devotion to responsible commen- 
tary on current events and for its receipt 
of this well-deserved award. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
following article, “National Award To Be 
Given Patriot-News Editorial Page,” 
from the April 6 edition of the Harris- 
burg Patriot-News be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The article follows: 


“CONSISTENTLY OUTSTANDING”: NATIONAL 
Awann To Br Grven Partriot-News Em- 
TORIAL PAGE 


The National Headliner Award, won this 
year by the Patriot-News for “consistently 
outstanding editorial pages,” will be pre- 
sented to James R, Doran, editor, at a gather- 
ing of the National Headliners Club on April 
20 at Atlantic City. 

The decision, announced yesterday, marks 
the first time the award for ale een 
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page excellence has been won by a Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper. 

On the same occasion, 26 Headliner medals 
will be presented to other winners in the 
nationwide newspaper, magazine, radio, and 
television competition. 

The Patriot-News editorial page staff con- 
sists of George Draut, chief editorial writer, 
and editorial writers Bern Sharfman, James 
Welsh, and Paul Beers. 

Other top winners in this year’s National 
Headliner competition included the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution—a special citation for its 
golden annivérsary Sunday magazine edition. 
The Constitution pioneered in the newspaper 
Sunday magazine field. 

Newsweek magazine was awarded the 
honors for outstanding coverage of a major 
news event by a national 

The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News was the 
newspaper winner for outstanding major 
news coverage for Its reporting of the Billie 
Sol Estes case. 

The award for outstanding public service 
went to the Miami (Fla.) Herald for its Op- 
eration Amigo,” a campaign of Cen- 
tral American students into the United States 
to combat Russian alirlifts of the same stu- 
dent groups, 

Frank McGee, of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., became the second man in the 
history of the awards to become a winner in 
both radio and television newscasting. The 
other man was Edward R. Murrow who won 
in both radio and TV at CBS. McGee won 
the network radio newscasting award in 1958, 
and this year was voted the medal for con- 
sistently outstanding TV network newscast- 
ing and shared honors with the NBC news 
department for consistently outstanding 
radio network newscasting. 

Other individual awards: 

Raymond R. Coffey of the Chicago Daily 
News, outstanding coverage of a major news 
event for his stories on the University of 
Mississippi campus riots. Some of Coffey’s 
dispatches have appeared in the’ Evening 
News which is served by the Chicago Dally 
News Service. 

Hugh Mulligan, the Associated Press, gen- 
erally outstanding feature writing. 

United Press International photographers 
Joel Landau for his sports action picture of 
the Emil Grimth-Kid Paret fight and Joel 
Schrank for his picture of survivors receiving 
last rites at the Idlewild, N.Y., airport crash 
scene. 

Bill Beall, of the Washington (D.C.) Daily 
News, feature picture. 

Charles O. Bissell, of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, for consistently outstanding editorial 
page cartoons. 

Worth Bingham, of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Times for his news feature series, “Our Costly 
Congress,” which was reprinted in the 
Patriot. 

Charles E. Teeple, Louisville Times, out- 
standing special feature columns. 

Joe Aaron, Evansville (Ind.) Courier, best 
local interest columns. 


Dallas Reporter Raises Questions About 
Public Attitude Toward Kennedy Pro- 
posals 


EXTENSION OE REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it may well 
be that in his apparent lack of under- 


standing of the people, President Ken- 
nedy does not realize the grassroots 
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opposition to his ever increasing de- 
mands for more and more Federal spend- 
ing. I have found, in traveling to almost 
every section of the Nation, that the 
people are far more aware of the dan- 
gers connected with unlimited spending, 
inflation, and the drain on our gold sup- 
ply than is the administration. In my 
opinion the people of this country are 
not willing to accept a socialist dictator- 
ship which is bound to result from the 
continued expansion of welfare programs 
and Federal controls. 

President Kennedy either does not 
realize this mood on the part of the 
people or does not care about it because 
he continues to advocate more welfare 
programs, more centralization of power 
in the Federal Government, more spend- 
ing 


The following article written by Rob- 
ert Baskin, head of the Washington 
bureau of the Dallas Morning News, 
warns that the mood of the people may 
not support President Kennedy’s de- 
mands and I hope that the Members of 
the House have been able to learn more 
about the attitude of the people at home 
during this past week: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 15, 
1963] 
Frew Brits Passen Nor Sicn or FAILURE BY 
88TH CONGRESS 
(By Robert E. Baskin) 

WasHINGTON.—The much-afflicted 88th 
Congress straggled home over the weekend 
for the annual Easter recess, apparently in 
an uncertain mood and undetermined about 
what to do in the rest of this session. 

Its record so far has been under fire from 
a number of sources. Overlooked, undoubt- 
ediy, is the fact that congressional inaction 
may be an indication that the legislators are 
really doing their work. 

Passage of a lot of bills is no criterion by 
which to judge the Congress. So far this 
Congress has passed very few. This, under 
no circumstances, should be viewed as a 
failure. 

In all the avalanche of words that comes 
out of Washington, it is frequently over- 
looked that House and Senate committees 
have been rather steadily at work for some 
time now. 

If it ts decided that a bill should not go 
to the floor, that is a committee judgment 
under a procedure that has long been the 
rule of Congress. Somewhere the great mass 
of bills that flow Into the hoppers of the 
two Houses must be sifted out. Yet there are 
critics who say that everything must come 
to the floor for a decisive vote. 

Congressional critics are crying very loudly 
these days for reform of Congress. This de- 
mand has a good deal of support from the 
Kennedy administration, whose bright young 
men want things decided quickly and in 
their favor. 

But Congress obviously is not sure of the 
temper of the country. The Kennedy admin- 
istration, coming as it does largely from 
the Northeastern part of the Nation, has no 
particular knowledge on this subject. Con- 
gress is not willing to take its word that this 
or that piece of legislation is precisely what 
the Nation wants. In many ways there are 
signs that the country at large is quite satis- 
fied with the status quo and desires no “get 
this country moving again“ projects. 

Aside from pockets of depression, mostly 
in the East, the Nation is faring well eco- 
nomically. But President Kennedy fre- 
quently talks as if this country was in the 
depths of a dreadful depression. 

The measures he has sent Congress are 
mostly New Dealish in concept. The central 
theme is pump priming. The House has just 
approved another $450 million for a WPA- 
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type of public works, and the Senate has 
given the go-ahead to a revival of the old 
depression-days Civilian Conservation Corps. 
But the New Frontiersmen want a good deal 
more. 

This situation can only raise one question: 
Are we really this bad off? 

If you look at the official publication of 
the Democratic National Committee, you 
quickly gain the impression that the United 
States is made up largely of unemployed coal 
miners, old folks who can't get medical care, 
2 teenagers who want work but can't find 
t: 

Pictures in this publication may well be 
copied by Pravda and Izvestia. They are a 
severe indictment of the American nation. 
One can only wonder if they are not an 
indictment, too, of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, which has been in office nearly 214 
years now. After the ringing pronounce- 
ments of the 1960 campaign, one can wonder, 
is this all that he has done for us? 

Congress may find some answers as to the 
mood of the country when its Members go 
back during the coming week and talk to 
the folks at home. 

So far the evidence is that they don't want 
Rnd drastic action on the homefront, 


Birmingham's Ambassadress Completes 
Good Will Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Cently the people of Birmingham, Ala., 
Sent a good will ambassadress to the peo- 
ple of Birmingham, England. Miss 
Norma Lea Lindsay was chosen. She 
Made a very favorable impression on all 
Who met her. 

While she visited here in Washington 
On her way to England, she dined with 
Senators Hitt and SPARKMAN and myself 
in the Capitol. 

The following article by Mr. Robert E. 
Lee, promotion manager of WBRC-TV 
Station in Birmingham, who accom- 
Panied Miss Lndsay on her good will mis- 
Sion, reports on the success of this pro- 
Bram. 

I know all the Members will be inter- 
ested in this article from the Birming- 

magazine and I commend it to their 
attention, 

The article follows: 

A SOUTHERN ACCENT MELTS BRITAIN 
(By Robert E. Lee) 

A pretty ambassadress from Birmingham 
hes thawed Britain's frozen winter with a 
Bracious smile and a portfolio of Southern 
charm. 

Twenty-year old Norma Lea Lindsay was 
Winner of the key role in the whirlwind 9-day 
Project sponsored by WBRC-TV, Birming- 
ham Ad Club, and Trans-World Alrlines, 

Her unique diplomatic mission included 
Stops at Washington, D.C., New York City, 
B am, and London, England, where 
Ehe spread the good word "It’s nice to have 
you in Birmingham, Ala.” to newsmen, radio, 
and TV audiences and dignitaries. 

Norma was selected from among 50 Jeffer- 
ŝon County contestants to represent the city 
on behalf of the people of Birmingham. 

The trip came about after Shireen Dixon, 
the Birmingham, England, Press Ball Queen, 
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paid a visit to the magic city as guest of 
WBRC-TV last November. 

Norma's dazzling trip began with a flight 
to Washington, D.C. During her stay in the 
Nation’s Capital she toured the British Em- 
bassy and had tea with England's Minister of 
Information in the United States, Michael 
Robb, and his wife. 

She also had lunch with Senators Jonn 
SPARKMAN and ListrR HILL and Representa- 
tive GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR, in the U.S. 
Senate dining room. 

Representative HUDDLESTON spoke of the 
unique goodwill mission on the floor of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, and it was 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

In New York City Norma toured the United 
Nations, the Empire State Building, and net- 
work TV stations, 

She arrived in London via TWA jet and 
was greeted by members of the press ball 
committee from Birmingham, England, who 
drove her to their city. 

The following 8 days were a whirlwind 
of civic receptions. She was received by 
Birmingham's Lord Mayor, Alderman Ernest 
W. Horton, On behalf of Birmingham's 
Mayor Arthur Hanes she presented him with 
a key to the Magic City and auto tags with 
the familiar slogan "It's nice to have you in 
Birmingham.” On her last evening in Bir- 
mingham, the press committee held a ball 
in her honor. 

Norma was allowed time to be a tourist, 
too. She saw Shakespeare's home, an Eng- 
lish football game, a good bit of the English 
countryside and had dinner at a 16th century 
Warwickshire inn. 

Next official stop was London where Norma 
spent 4 days visiting famous places includ- 
ing Buckingham Palace, Parliament, Big 
Ben, and Westminster Abbey. 

Here again she met members of the press 
and presented dignitaries with tokens of 
esteem from the people of Alabama, 

“Tt was a wonderful trip,” Norma said upon 
her teturn, “and I don't think we missed 
seeing a thing. The English are such warm 
hearted people. They also know the mean- 
ing of the word “hospitality.” 


King Buys Out New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. . Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Industrial Council's Washington 
Chatter of April 8 indicates that in ad- 
dition to all of the “high living” by Mo- 
rocco's King Hassan, he also gave a 
$30,000 party in Washington—I do not 
know who for. Washington Chatter 
goes on to say that since 1952, the United 
States has furnished almost $500 million 
to Morocco in foreign aid and that there 
is an increased amount budgeted in this 
year’s foreign aid bill. I must say that 
I was shocked when I read the above re- 
port and since that time I have received 
correspondence from the people of my 
district. These are taxpayers, honestly 
desiring to meet their tax obligation, to 
pay the mortgages on their homes, to 
educate their children, and to provide a 
decent and honorable living for their 
families. 

It would seem to me that the recipients 
of our assistance should not be those 
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countries who have sufficient funds in 

the till to support this kind of living. 
The following is an Associated Press 

report bearing a New York, April 6, date- 

line and which appeared in the Louisville 

Times on the same date: 

Kine Buys Our New Yorae—Five CADILLACS 
JUST a STARTER For Morocco’s “HASSAN THE 
SHOPPER" 


New Tonk, April 6.— King Hassan II of Mo- 
rocco showed New Yorkers what it means to 
go first class this week, making shopping 
trips seem like something out of Arabian 
nights. C 

The King, who ended a 10-day visit to this 
country yesterday, included a little shopping 
for the royal household on his agenda, 

So, with one sweep of his arm, be bought 
more cars than the average American will 
purchase during a lifetime. 

With another wave of his hand, he ordered 
more blankets, towels, sheets, mats, robes, 
pillowcases, and bedspreads than any house- 
wife could ever dream of buying. 

The whole thing took less than 3 hours. 

On Monday night, he made his additions 
to the royal livery. He headed for an auto- 
mobile showroom where 18 cars in the Gen- 
eral Motors line were on display, especially 
for him. They ran the gamut from the most 
luxurious Cadillac to the simplest compact. 

The King and his party looked at all of 
them within a half hour. He placed an order 
for at least five Cadillacs, and an unspecified 
number of other cars, through the firm's 
oversea division. 

“There's never been anything like it," com- 
mented George B. Brown, a representative 
of the agency. The cars were placed so the 
King and his entourage—about 20 in all— 
could circulate freely without any conges- 
tion. 

“He's a very decisive man,” Brown con- 
tinued. “He knows just what he wants and 
he knows things about cars the average man 
never heard of.” 

The King and his party headed for a tex- 
tile house Thursday, where the night before 
the management had prepared for the royal 
shopping trip by having butlers, maids, a 
bartender, a supply of orange juice and 
Turkish coffee standing by. 

The King didn't show up then, but when 
he came in Thursday, things still were in 
readiness. 

When he began to inspect the firm's best 
lines, an order taker and a liberal amount of 
pads were standing by. When he had fin- 
ished, a rush call had been issued for more 
ordertakers—and more pads—to keep pace 
with the King’s needs. 

The exact figures still haven't been tallied. 
Estimates range as high as 5,000 of the bed- 
room- bathroom items, including 150 blan- 
kets that will be packed to leave with the 
royal party. This trip lasted about an hour 
and 45 minutes. 

But the problems didn't end there. 

The King wanted the royal crest, coat of 
arms, and monograms put on every item, 
some of which had to be finished for his 
departure, 

“It's all been very hectic,” one of the com- 
pany's spokesmen said, quite out of breath. 


Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, April 19, 1943 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago, when power-hungry Nazi forces un- 
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der their evil-minded leader, were on 
their victorious rampage in most of the 
Eurasian Continent, destroying and 
devastating everything before them, and 
terrorizing peoples by the hundreds of 
millions, a small band of gallant, stout- 
hearted, and desperately embattled peo- 
ple in Warsaw initiated a glorious fight 
against their ruthless and unconsciona- 
ble Nazi oppressors. That bold and 
daring move marked the uprising of the 
remnants of once the largest Jewish 
ghetto in Europe, numbering at one time 
more than 400,000 but now, through de- 
portation, starvation, and death, reduced 
to only 63,000. While many of these 
were not physically fit to fight, they all 
were determined to carry on the struggle 
against their mortal enemy, and they 
all managed to sell their lives at a ter- 
rific cost to the enemy. In this unequal 
struggle, in which no quarter was given 
and no prisoners taken, 13,000 fighting 
Jews lost their live in the course of 27 
days, while some 50,000, mostly aged, 
women, and children, surrendered, and 
it is estimated that less than 80 escaped 
through the sewers under the ghetto 
walls. 


In that uprising and desperate fight 
the oppressed and downtrodden Jewish 
people proved to the world that, even 
under an impossible and despairing cir- 
cumstance they still retained their faith 
in the righteousness of their cause, their 
right to live and the right to fight for 
the preservation of their lives. While 
so many of these unfortunate souls lost 
their lives in this historic uprising, yet 
by that very act they covered themselves 
with glory and honor, profoundly setting 
a moving example to their descendants, 
We honor the memory of these unknown 
gallant fighters for freedom, fighters for 
elemental human rights, on the 20th an- 
niversary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising 
against the Nazis. 


We May Be Losing World War III With- 
out Realizing It Has Already Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
succumb to the Kennedy advocacy of 
peace at any price, perhaps we had better 
stop and take a look at what is already 
happening in the world. President Ken- 
nedy continues to court Khrushchev in 
an apparent desire to do anything to pre- 
vent world war OI. What the President 
evidently does not realize, or will not 
admit, is that the war is already here 
and the Communists are winning the 
battles. Every time we make a deal with 
Khrushchev, whether it be in closing our 
eyes to what is going on in Cuba, or de- 
manding a coalition government in Laos, 
the Communists win and we lose. 

How many battles do we have to lose? 
How much of the world has to go behind 
the Iron Curtain, before President Ken- 
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nedy will admit that world war III is 
here and the Communists are slowly at- 
taining all their objectives? 

The following column by Dr. Robert 
Morris in the Dallas Morning News points 
out what is happening, 

Rep CONQUESTS: WORLD Wan III ALREADY HERE 
(By Robert Morris) 

I recently heard an otherwise serious man 
make the assertion that, if we all did not 
moderate our expressions about. Castro, we 
might be provoking world war III. The 
speaker, like most people, does not under- 
stand that world war III is already here. 
If the people generally do not soon become 
aware of it, it will be soon over. 

Stalin and Khrushchev have waged war 
implacably. They have literally killed mil- 
lions of men. They have taken more terrain 
than has been taken in any other war to 
date. ‘ 

The fall of mainland China alone, with 
700 million people, represents a conquest that 
dwarfs the achievements of almost any other 
conqueror. Our own United States has been 
clearly earmarked as the ultimate target. 

Khrushchev has moved his expeditionary 
forces across the Atlantic to Cuba and his 
attack is radiating from there. His advance 
guard is softening up Brazil and laying siege 
to the Indonesian Archipelago. He is moving 
aggressively in the important military fron- 
tier of outer space. 

A small boy sketching these patent con- 
quests on a globe can readily understand 
them beacuse boys, despite their dreams, can 
comprehend reality. 

The boy's busy parents, because they listen 
to their leaders and accept the conventional 
assessments of the prevailing forces in the 
mainstream of life, do not comprehend these 
elemental facts. 

Today a Rip Van Winkle, awakening after 
only 5 or 6 years, would be shocked to realize 
that a Soviet Army was operating out of 
Cuba and that the West was evacuating 
Africa. 

Khrushchey’s conquests sre so well 
wrought that he makes them, at once, seem 
like retreats to placate possible opposition 
from the still strong and at the same time 
the wave of the future to the weak and the 
marginal peoples. 

The conquests are exceedingly well done 
but all according to a well contrived plan 
manipulated by professionals who have 
wormed ther way into the vitals of the West. 

Let us look at their present campaign 
to crush resistance here to their future ag- 
gressions. They have now successfully 
equated any resistance (other than the theo- 
retical which they tolerate) to Communist 
offensive with right wing activity. To make 
such abhorrent they have distilled a con- 
coction that is consistenly poured forth 
copiously for all to see. 

This concoction is held up as the right 
wing. Few people now want to act or even 
to speak out against the Soviet juggernaut. 
They are afraid that the word “right” will 
be applied to them by their conventional 
friends. 

The Communists do not object to opposi- 
tion In the abstract. They encourage it and 
reward with the label moderate those people 
who speak airlly of the evils of the Com- 
munist system but who are careful not to 
be specific or to criticize the measured re- 
treats of the policy planners. 

This label moderate is now a great asset 
in business, in politics, and in academic and 
ecclesiastical activities; but it is lost once 
the wearer adverts to world war III. 

This achievement of Khrushchey’s public 
relations department of making opposition 
to his advances unfashionable, unbusiness- 
like, and a political liability is a master 
stroke. 
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No wonder he moves remorselessly ahead. 
No wonder most of our people do not even 
know that world war III is all around us. 


Taxpayers: Paying More but Getting 
Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I chal- 
lenged Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man—on Tuesday, April 16—to explain 
why taxpayers are paying more but get- 
ting less results in the feed grains pro- 
gram this year, compared with 1962. 

In my letter to Freeman, I quoted De- 
partment of Agriculture reports which 
predict Government stockpiles will be 
reduced far less while payments to 
farmers are up $98 million. 

The stockpile cutback was 393 million 
bushels for the 1962 marketing year. 
Payments were $842 million, for a $2.14 
average for each bushel cutback, In 
1963 the predicted cutback will be only 
about 107 million bushels. Payments 
will be $940 million, for an $8.78 average 
for each bushel cutback. 

Why this shocking jump in cost for 
1963? Before Congressmen give the feed 
grains program a new 2-year lease on 
life, an explanation is in order. 

Full text of my letter follows: 

APRIL 16, 1963. 
Hon. On vn L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTARY: Next Wednesday the 
House of Representatives takes up the pro- 
posed 2-year extension of the feed grains 
program. Before debate begins I respect- 
fully suggest you explain why taxpayers are 
paying more but getting less results in the 
feed grains program -this year, compared 


with 1962. 

According to your Department's "Feed 
situation” report released April 10, this year’s 
feed grain crop will be 151.6 millions tons— 
up 8.5 million tons from 1962. After harvest 
feed grain supplies will be only 2 million tons 
less than the year before. Feed grain dis- 
appearance during the 1963-64 marketing 
year, according to the report, may “rise 4 
little from the 154 million tons estimated 
for 1961-62 and 1962-63.” 

If disappearance holds even, stockpiles 
would be down only 2.4 million tons when 
the 1963 marketing year is over. This com- 
pares with an 11 million-ton cutback in the 
1962 marketing year. Clearly disappearance 
would have to rise more than “a little” © 
match the 1962 marketing year cutback. 

What makes this especially puzzling is the 
fact that payments to farmers in the 1963 
program are up $98 million from 1962. 

In 1962, payments were $842 million with 
a stockpile cutback of 393 million bushels 
(11 million tons) for the 1962 marketing 
year. This figures 62.14 per bushel. 

In 1963, payments will be $940 million. 
If we allow “a little’ increase in disap- 
pearance, say, 600,000 tons, that would mean 
stockpiles would be down 3 million tons, 
or 107 million bushels. This figures $8.78 per 
bushel. Even if disappearance should 
to 155 million tons, the cost per bushel 
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Would stili be $7.74, compared with $2.14 the 
Year before. 

These cost figures include only payments 
to farmers. Realized losses to Commodity 
Credit Corporation and administrative costs 
are not included. 

Why this shocking Jump in cost for 1963? 
Before Congressmen give the feed grains 
Program a new 2-year lease on life, an ex- 
Planation is in order. 


Midwest Space Month Opens in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the city of Chicago launched its Mid- 
West Space Month in an effort to demon- 
Strate the tremendous opportunities now 
available for industries engaged in the 


program. 
Television station WBBM-TV, which 
on channel 2 in Chicago, 
Carried an excellent editorial on this 
Subject last week and I take the privilege 
Of calling it to the attention of my col- 

leagues. 

This CBS affiliate has for some time 
been editorializing on vital issues on a 
feature called Standpoint. Mr. 
John Madigan, highly respected Ameri- 
Can journalist who is known to many of 
My colleagues here in Washington, is the 
editor of this very important public serv- 
ice program carried daily by WBBM-TV. 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Madigan’s remarks 
fon Midwest Space Month in Chicago 


Mipwest SPACE MONTH OPENS IN CHICAGO 


Writing an editorial on a civic-type project 
is much like planning the enterprise. You 
know the project is important. But to some 
it will not appear so. How do you convey 
the message? How do you command atten- 
tion?” How do you prove that it is in people's 
Self-interest to participate? 

The solution is to steal a page from the 

k of those who planned the project. You 
Put the opening spotlight on the top per- 
SoMality involved: a real, live, all-American 
hero, Col. John Glenn. Then outline 
the wondrous displays and exhibits of sci- 
ence and space. Then you close with your 

Space is here to stay; in education, 
in industry, in business. And Chicago and 
the Midwest must not be left behind. 

This, in capsule form, is the meaning of 
Midwest Space Month, just opening. 

many of us know too little of what 
— space boom is all about. All the activity 

t out beyond the pull of gravity. Each 

into the atmosphere has multiple re- 
actioni, and preaction, here on earth. For 
fae children in school, our economy, our 
ture. The peaceful uses of our space 
knowledge will be the wonder of the future. 

The U.S. Government is committed to a 
Multibillion-dollar space program, World 
Naention will focus on Chicago this month. 

Ot just because of the keynote address of 

Glenn, nor the giant Atlas missile to 

at erected in Congress Plaza, nor the exhibits 

the Museum of Science and Industry, and 
Other points. 

Behind the tinsel and show will be a 

htforward effort to put us into the 

pace picture. It was just last summer that 
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the bad news came to Illinois and the Mid- 
west: we were (and still are) far behind 
much of the Nation in both military and 
space contracts. 

Somewhat belatedly, businessmen, profes- 
sional and scientific leaders, officeholders be- 
gan to move. Mayor Daley flew to Washing- 
ton. Federal officials flew here. Governor 
Kerner alerted other Governors. Civic com- 
mittees became genuinely concerned, 

Space Month is a prime result of this ac- 
tivity. In the words of Hale Nelson, Space 
Month general chairman: “We're focusing 
attention on Chicago’s and the Midwest's 
potential in the space age.” Television 2” 
feels the new focus comes none too soon. 

Some Federal officials have attributed our 
area lag to a lack of scientific brains: this 
about a city in which the first sustained nu- 
clear reaction was accomplished. A scien- 
tific aid to President Kennedy told us 
frankly some months ago that we missed the 
“scientific bandwagon” because of our con- 
centration on consumer production. 

Let’s hope that whatever the cause, it is 
all behind us. That industry, business, civic 
groups, elected officials, teachers’ and stu- 
dents: all of them begin, this month, to op- 
erate on that well-known communication: 
“All systems go.” 

Space Month ends with a series of meet- 
ings and lectures: the Third National Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Space, May 1 
through May 9. We urge all Chicago to visit 
the exhibits: make this a new breakthrough 
for the Midwest. 


Freedom Versus Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an address delivered by my good 
friend, Mr. Abraham Schlacht, publisher 
of the East Side News on Saturday eve- 
ning, March 23, at the East Side Post 
No. 4, Jewish War Veterans, 126 Clinton 
Street, New York City on the occasion of 
the presentation of an award “for his 
distinguished service to the people of the 
East Side of New York and for his un- 
tiring efforts on behalf of all veterans.” 
Following the completion of Mr, 
Schlacht’s address, he received a stand- 
ing ovation, the first of its kind in the 
history of the post. 

FREEDOM VERSUS APATHY 


Past Department Commander Leo Price, 
County Commander Louis Guttman, Past 
Commander Morris Rothstein, Post Com- 
mander Milton Retter, Rabbi Seymour Nul- 
man, Rabbi Arthur Steinberg, friends and 
members of the East Side Post No. 4, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, I am 
deeply touched by this gathering, and I find 
it difficult to express in words the sentiments 
surging within me. I stand overwhelmed at 
the thought that the East Side Post No. 4 
has selected me as its 1963 recipient “for 
distinguished service to the community and 
to the veterans.” I shall treasure your award 
for the remainder of my life. I wish that my 
beloved brother Harry had been with me 
tonight to share in this joy. 

I should be remiss in my obligations if 
I failed to pay tribute to Commander Milton 
Retter, whom you have chosen for three 
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consecutive terms as the standard bearer of 
this post. Under his leadership this organi- 
zation has made rapid strides and is winning 
still greater recognition at the hands of this 
community. He is truly respected for his 
simplicity, his modesty and his profound and 
unstinted dedication to the Jewish war vet- 
erans not only of this post but of all posts In 
the United States as well. 

There is another gentleman in our midst 
whom I haye known almost a lifetime, and 
Tor whom I hold a deep affection and admir- 
ation. For more than 25 years his name and 
fame have been associated with this post. In 
his heyday he was a crusading commander. 
contributing greatly in point of actual 
achievements to this militant and civic 
group. And as the years began to accumu- 
late, and the clouds were slowly gathering, 
he preferred to step aside and allow younger 
commanders to assume the helm. Today he 
is the post's elder statesman, respected 
everywhere for his fine personal attributes. 
I should like to make a public confession re- 
specting this gentleman. Had it not been 
for him, and I say this in sincerity, I might 
have had no introduction to this post. It 
was he and he alone who made me ac- 
quainted with the fine work that you have 
been rendering in behalf of the residents of 
this community. He is no other than Past 
Commander Morris Rothstein. 

As I look about, I see many people from 
other parts of the city who might not be 
acquainted with the historical background of 
this popular post. For them, I should like 
to mention that this organization has been 
in existence for a quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing that period it has maintained close asso- 
ciation with the veterans of the last two 
World Wars. To its everlasting glory, it has 
never neglected its soldier members, no mat- 
ter how difficult the task might have been. 
Each year it holds memorial services for its 
deceased members. It makes periodic visits 
to the disabled veterans at the hospitals, 
joining with them in prayer in their Friday 
night services and making them feel that 
they are not alone. 

The East Side Post is also a civic organiza- 
tion. Itserves the wants of this community. 
It is open almost every night of the year. 
It joins with other civic groups to improve 
the welfare of our people, Many of you may 
not know that this post was the first to have 
passed a resolution calling upon the city 
to erect a new hospital. Many may not 
know it was the first veteran group to have 
recommended the enactment of a law per- 
mitting elderly widows or widowers to obtain 
low-cost housing accommodations. There 
are some who do not know that this fighting 
group called upon the city fathers to afford 
greater police protection to the residents in 
the housing projects. To this day it main- 
tains a Passover fund for indigent families; 

I should like now to strike a serious note 
which I trust will find a responsive chord in 
your hearts. Like other veterans organiza- 
tios, the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States performs a vital mission in our land. 
It is the sentinel of our liberties, the defend- 
ers of our way of life. 

There are those who take our freedoms for 
granted, believing that no oppression can 
befall us. They are mistaken. Little do 
they realize that the things they take for 
granted have been acquired at geat costs of 
blood and treasure. Little do they realize 
also, that thousands of our American soldiers 
gave up their lives so that we might enjoy 
the blessings of peace. Turn the pages of 
world history and you will note that there 
have been despots who found their irresist- 
ible satisfactions in lust for power, for domi- 
nation, for territorial aggrandizement and 
for human enslavement, and with no regard 
for the lives of countless thousands of inno- 
cent subjects sent to the slaughter field. 
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History demonstrates that when a nation, 
a race, a people do not guard their freedoms 
zealously, do not fight every form of dis- 
crimination or injustice, despots, tyrants, 
demogogs inevitably emerge and take over. 
The curse of the world has been apathy, in- 
difference on the part of the masses, and the 
consequences. have been human servitude. 

Human enslavement has been a tragic 
characteristic of nations. A Httle reminder 
of history may prove somewhat refreshing 
and profitable. 

Many of you tonight may recall something 
of ancient history, which you have studied 
during your high school days. You will re- 
call that Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, 
Babylonia, Persis, Partha, with the exception 
of early Greece, were regarded by their rulers 
as masses—as human cattle. These peo- 
ples were ruled with a bloody hand. The 
slightest infraction or violation of an order 
or a command by a superior officer to a sub- 
ject meant instantaneous death. Personal 
freedoms? That was unknown. All the an- 
cient monuments, palaces, amphitheaters, 
and a multitude of other beautiful struc- 
tures were erected with naked slave labor. 

The only nation in those days where Ub- 
erty meant something to her citizens was 
Greece. In thought and in action the 
Greeks were the best individualized of all 
the peoples of that period. The other na- 
tions were mere collections of humanity in- 
distinguishable in member or in part. But 
the Greek was differentiated from the rest. 
He counted one. All other Greeks counted 
one. The units stood apart. The nebulae 
of liberty broke into stars in the firmament 
of Greece. As much as the Greeks loved 
freedom it was meant for themselves and 
not for others. He who went to war with a 
Greek did it with the Knowledge that he 
was running the risk of perpetual slavery. 

You will recall that in old Europe and in 
modern Europe peoples were and still are 
regarded as slaves. It was nothing unusual 
for one nation to hold another In subjec- 
tion. Nor was it unusual for people to be 
burned at the stake for holding a contrary 
religious view, or to be beheaded for hold- 
ing a controversial political opinion. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dwell on 
human slavery which prevails today. Hu- 
man liberty is as unknown in many parts 
of the world as it was in the early days of 
mankind, I venture the guess that there 
are more slaves today in our present gen- 
eration than there were in all the previous 
eras combined. 

What does all this teach? It simply 
means that we must never, never take our 
liberties for granted. They must be de- 
fended at all costs, however slight the in- 
justice, the discrimination, or the violation. 

Therefore, to the members of this post, 
and to all other veteran posts associated 
with you, it is your patriotic duty to adhere 
to those freedoms which have made our Na- 
tion great, and which have excited the ad- 
miration of freedom-loving peoples the 
world over, 


Depressed Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
hear much about depressed areas and 
I would just like to pass along to the 
Members of the House some words that 
CTT 
near Brandenburg, Ky. 1 do 


not 
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know the author, it certainly appears 
to me that they are apropos in the 
thinking of the modern day: 

New England was a depressed area, too— 
but the people took all they had—an ax, 
a plow, two hands, courage, and self-re- 
spect—moyed out of their depressed area 
and founded the great West. When it is 
let alone—when the Government keeps its 
wasteful hands off—the profit motive leads 
men to outdo themselyes, create their own 
frontier, grow, and prosper, but when 
Government decides it is its function to 
“take care of” the people, it kills ambition, 
progress, self-respect, and that kills the 
Nation. 


Downgrading of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the down- 
grading of Congress is dangerous to our 
society today. We have seen the 
Supreme Court move into the legisla- 
tive field. We have seen both the trans- 
ference of authority from Congress to 
the Executive, and the assumption of 
power, almost dictatorial, by the 
President. 

Then we see the various attacks on 
Congressmen intended, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, to discredit the legislative 
branch by both false accusations on the 
one hand and justificable criticism of a 
few as equally deserved by all. 

The downgrading of Congress, of the 
voice of the people, can only harm our 
country, as a President, who combines 
failures with a dictatorial attitude, at- 
tempts to consolidate power in his own 
hands. 

Members of Congress should reassert 
their coequal status. 

Further, what this Nation needs is not 
more new laws but a reevaluation and 
elimination of many now on the books. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following article: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 18, 

1963 
KICKING CONGRESS AROUND 

The complaints of congressional lethargy 
are heavier than usual this year; in 3 months 
the lawmakers have produced practically no 
significant legislation. The current Easter 
vacation is sarcastically called a recess with- 
in a recess. 

Yet, as President Kennedy reminds the 
critics, Congress is customarily slow-moving 
at first, picking up speed as a session ad- 
vances, and there's nothing necessarily 
wrong with that. Even so, it seems to us the 
charges of excessive inactivity this time are 
at the least a little unfair. 

Those who condemn apparent inactivity as 
though it were some kind of crime ought to 
ask what are the overriding national issues 
which Congress should be acting on. The 
issues are by no means automatically what a 
political administration—any administra- 
tion—says they are in the form of the bills 
it presents or its congressional lieutenants 
sponsor. Many in Congress quite plainly 
believe this administration does not always 
fully grasp the needs of the times in either 
domestic or foreign affairs. 

Though the Nation's basic foreign policy 
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is not in question, Members of Congress are 
understandably disturbed at recurring signs 
of weakness against the Communists. Cer- 
2 there has been no very effective fol- 

of last October's strong moves 
15 the Cuban erisis. And it is particularly 
distasteful to find this Government curbing 
the activities of anti-Communist Cubans 
against Castro; no matter how It be ration- 
alized, it doesn't ring right. 

Some lawmakers are also unhappy about 
the deterioration of relations with a couple 
of America’s important allies, whatever the 
extent of the Government's responsibility 
for it. Nor are they are convinced that for- 
eign aid is as potent a weapon against com- 
munism as its proponents claim. 

In short, these are aspects of the world 
struggle, with all its fateful potentialities. 
It is proper for individual members to criti- 
cize what they think wrong, for committees 
to Inquire into what is going on in defense 
and foreign affairs, for Congress as a whole 
to debate and propose other courses, And 
it hardly adds up to inactivity. 

There isn't any reason, either, for Con- 
gress to rush through the yarious domestic 
proposals. The Nation is not in a depression 
calling for measures like a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps or enormous new public works 
outlays. If a lot of members believe such 
projects would be useless or worse, they are 
entitled to that opinion; certainly they have 
not been made aware of widespread public 
support for the administration's domestic 
program in general. 

As for the tax reduction and reform pro- 
posals, they are so needlessly complicated 
that no one ever suggested they could get 
quick congressional action. Many a tax- 
payer would have reason to regret it if some 
of the recommended changes were approved 
uncritically in the name of action. 

Even more important is the question of 
the administration’s basic economic ap- 
proach—the theory that the sound way to 
expand economic activity is through large, 
continuing, planned Federal deficits to fi- 
mance rapidly increasing Federal spending 
and encroachments, This is completely at 
variance with the belief of many in Congress 
and the Nation that the economy and its fi- 
nancial structure would be healthier with 
far less Interference and inflationary fuel. 
Should they be silent and docile? 

The economic issue, now posed so baldly 
by the administration, Is indeed one of the 
overriding issues before the Nation, for it 
affects the value of the people's dollar, the 
international balance of payments and the 
military power which must rest on economic 
strength. It deserves more of a hearing 
than it is getting in Congress or elsewhere, 
but at least Congress cannot be said to be 
complacently ignoring it. 

So we think the annual sport of kicking 
Congress around for alleged inertia can be 
overdone. Over the years Congress has prob- 
ably been too active in loading laws on the 
people. But it ought to be evident that a 
legislature obsessed with action for its own 
sake would be bad for the Nation and unbe- 
coming to its political values. 


Birmingham Museum of Art Making 


Tremendous Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


or aLaBatra 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us in Birmingham are very proud of 


1963 


dur Birmingham Museum of Art which 
Was set up in 1951. Over the past few 
years it has grown both as to the quality 
of artistic items which it houses and in 
its physical facilities. In 1959 a beauti- 
ful museum building was erected as a 
result of a bequest: from Mrs. Oscar 
Wells. 

Many Members will be interested in 
Teading the following article which ap- 
Peared in the Birmingham magazine 
about the work and activities of the Bir- 
Mingham Museum of Art. I insert the 
article which appeared in the March is- 
sue af Birmingham magazine herewith. 

The article follows: 

A PURPOSE AND A PLAN 


The Birmingham Museum of Art was 
Created with a purpose and a plan, setting 
it apart from similar institutions which 
have grown by accident. It is the South- 
east's finest art museum and one of the 
finest small museum buildings anywhere. 

Its purpose is to bring to a lusty young 
City the art of the ages; to bring the cul- 
ture of all the centuries to a region going 
forward with the space age but inheriting 

gracious background of the pioneer 


This purpose was given momentum by the 
bequest of funds for the construction of the 
Oscar Wells Memorial Building, so located 
and designed as to be accessible, logically 
Installed, and comfortable to visit. About 
100,000 visitors each year attest to the yalid- 

of the purpose. 

The purpose was furthered by the great 
gift from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
ot 53 objects of Renaissance art valued at 
Over $2 million; the Rives Collection of 
Palestinian art; many fine English and Dutch 
Paintings, particularly a spectacular Rubens; 
the Lamprecht Collection of iron art loaned 
by the American Cast Iron Pipe Co.; and 
nearly 3,000 objects ranging from English sil- 
ver, European porcelain, Oriental bronze and 
Jade, to African weapons and American In- 

objects. 

The plan is to provide facilities for full 
enjoyment in the artistic field of the hu- 
Manities; to give cultural service from the 
Space city of Huntsville to the Port-of-all 
Nations at Mobile, and to contiguous areas; 
to create a shining peak upon the Pyramid 
Of Progress whose base is Birmingham's 
Southern Research Institute, its medical 
Center, its three colleges and university ex- 

center and its unequalled library 
system; and to maintain a flow of alert, 
eager, and interested people from the indus- 
try and commerce of the city. 

The plan further envisages expansion into 
Rew fields of art; continuous growth of the 
Museum's physical plant, at least doubling 
its present exhibition facilities; adding a fine 
arts auditorium; providing more space for 

g; and raise the standards of the 
Present collections. . 

Although the standard of the museum's 
Collections is high, it has few works by the 
Breat masters; but most of its objects of art 
are excellent examples of the work of well- 

Own and significant painters, sculptors, 
and craftsmen. 

The Birmingham Museum's service is 
Manifold: The museum is open free to all 

e people 7 days a week. Visitors from 
every State of the Union and scores of for- 
ian countries come to see its permanent 
kellectlons. its many tailor-made exhibitions, 

local and regional shows and its many 
Other interesting circulated displays. 
its educational service, the museum 
Offers classes in painting, sculpture, ceram- 
cs, and weaving to adults and children; 
Buided tours for schoolchildren and other 
Eroups; catalogs, bulletins, and brochures. 
Each month there are addresses on art by 
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distinguished lecturers at the museum. Each 
week television programs are broadcast over 
the Alabama Educational Television Network 
which covers Alabama and parts of adjoin- 
ing States. A special service to surrounding 
cities and towns is offered by its unique 
“circuit riders“ organization. 

Many organizations, many volunteer work- 
ers and many enthusiastic friends assist in 
all phases of the museum's services. 

In any time of complexity, it is heart- 
warming to find a community working with 
unity toward ideals. To lift its people into 
the peace brought by the contemplation of 
beauty is the real purpose of any museum, 
There is an unparalleled possibility, in this 
wide region burgeoning with a space age 
economic revolution, to offer to this and 
future generations the means for their pur- 
suit of happiness. 

This is the purpose and plan of the Bir- 
mingham Museum of Art. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM 
OF ART 


The museum board of the city of Birming- 
ham was created by an ordinance adopted 
August 1, 1950, which has been amended 
several times and was last amended October 
9, 1962. 

The museum board consists of 15 mem- 
bers and the comptroller of the city of Bir- 
mingham as ex officio member. The board 
has the power to choose its chairman or its 
secretary, or both, from among its members 
or from nonmembers. If a nonmember be 
chosen chairman or secretary, then such 
officer becomes an ex officio member of the 
board when approved by the city commis- 
sion. The present chairman of the board, 
William M. Spencer, was a nonmember of 
the board at the time of his election January 
25, 1955, 

The members of the board are: James A. 
Simpson, lawyer; member of the firm of 
Lange, Simpson, Robinson & Somerville; 
Joseph F. Johnston, lawyer; member of the 
firm of Cabaniss & Johnston; Harry J. Mc- 
Cormack, real estate; president and treasurer 
of Ramsey-McCormack Land Co., Inc., and 
Ensley Land Co.; Ellen Gregg Ingalls, presi- 
dent of the Ingalls Foundation; a director 
of the Ingalls Iron Works founded by her 
late husband, Robert I. Ingalls; Thad Holt, 
chairman of the board of Metalplate & Coat- 
ings, Inc,; television consultant to U.S. In- 
formation Agency; R. Hugh Daniel, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Daniel Construction 
Co, of Alabama; Pauline Tidmore, artist and 
civic worker; wife of J. Erskine Tidmore, 
sales manager of Industrial Electric Co.; J. 
J. F. Steiner, real estate appraiser; Lydia 
Eustis Rogers, organizer of the Women's 
Lecture Committee of the museum and of 
the Museum Store; her late husband, Wil- 
liam McM., Rogers, was a member of the law 
firm of White, Bradley, Arant, All & Rose; 
and later, president of the Elec- 
tric Co.; Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher 
of the Birmingham News; Mervyn H. Sterne, 
investment banker, member of the firm of 
Sterne, Agee & Leach; William J. Rushton, 
president of Protective Life Insurance Co. 

The following three directors are officers 
of Birmingham Art Association, Inc,; Cath- 
erine K. Hammond, president of Birmingham 
Art Association, Inc., and a director of Ala- 
bama By-Products Corp., founded by her 
late husband, Horace Hammond, and asso- 
ciates; Elizabeth Plummer, vice president of 
Birmingham Art Association; her husband, 
Frank Plummer, is chairman of the board 
and president of Birmingham Trust National 
Bank; Margaret G. Livingston, vice presi- 
dent of Birmingham Art Association, Inc.; 
her husband, James A. Livingston, Jr., is 
vice president and actuary of Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. 

Ex-officio. members: S. Grady Fullerton, 
comptroller of the city of Birmingham; Wil- 
liam M. Spencer, chairman of the Museum 
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Board; lawyer, director of Industrial and 
Financial Corporations and Farmer. 

Director of the museum: Richard F. How- 
ard, director of the museum, was graduated 
from Harvard College, to which he returned 
Yor graduate work from 1929-31; he has 
taken special courses at Cornell, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and at Yale. 

He served as staff psychologist of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art from 1932 to 
1935; he was a director of the Museum of 
Art in Dallas, Tex., from 1935 until 1942 
when he was called into active service of the 
U.S. Army as captain, artillery, and rose 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel before 1946. 
His next assignment was chief of monu- 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives for the Office 
of Military Government for Germany, United 
States. This assignment carried with it the 
full responsibility of returning hundreds of 
thousands of works of art to the countries 
from which they had been removed by the 
Germans during the war, reconstitution of 
German art agencies, disposal of heirless 
art property in Germany, and liaison with 
17 foreign governments. After his return to 
the United States, he became director of the 
Des Moines Art Center, and in 1951 he be- 
came the first director of the Birmingham 
Museum of Art. 

Howard is the author of many articles and 
pamphiets, including the standard “Museum 
Security” published by the American As- 
sociation of Museums, and a number of 
specialized articles on “Lighting.” He has 
eves numerous lectures, radio and television 

Valuation of museum collections: The esti- 
mated book value of the objects of art be- 
longing to the museum is approximately 
$2,500,000. The same are insured for above 
$2 million. The estimated market value 
of the objects of art is approximately $4 
million, 

Affiliated organizations: The Birmingham 
Art Association, now a corporation, was or- 
ganized in 1908. It prompted the idea of 
a museum for Birmingham, and its principal 
Object now is being of aid and assistance to 
the museum. It has approximately 1,000 
adult members and 500 junior members. 
The art association sponsors evening lectures, 
a sidewalk art show for the benefit of the 
museum; an annual members! nonjury 
show and an annual members’ jury show, 
both held in the museum, and other cultural 
activities. ‘ 

The Women’s Lecture Committee, and 
agency of the museum board, sponsors lec- 
tures by eminent authorities on subjects per- 
taining to various phases of art; it also pro- 
vides volunteers to operate the museaum 
store and renders other services in connec- 
tion with the promotion and development of 
the museum. 

The Circuit Riders, a unique organization, 
circulates exhibitions of art in population 
centers throughout the State, and, upon re- 
quest, will supply a lecturer on any art 
related subject to clubs or other cultural 
organizations. 

The Beaux Arts Committee, a corpora- 
tion, conducts a Beaux Arts Ball, the open- 
ing event of the annual Festival 
of Arts. The net proceeds of the ball are 
given to the museum. 

The Red Mountain Garden Club built the 
museum's formal garden and maintains it, 

In addition, the museum receives aid from 
many other organized cultural and social 
groups. 

THE COLLECTIONS 

The collections of the Birmingham Mu- 
seum of Art are being built up in a logical 
manner from the greatest antiquity to the 
most recent contemporary work. They are 
more fully described in the booklet “Guide 
to the Collections” and in the catalog of 
the Samuel H. Kress collection, but may be 
outlined as follows: 
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There is an unique collection of Paleo- 
lithic and Neolithic tools and points from 
Palestine. 

Classical antiquity is represented by a few 
Greek vases, some sculpture and pottery 
from Greek and Roman Palestine. 

The Far East is represented by a variety of 
minor Chou dynasty bronzes, Han, T'ang, 
and Sung pottery and celadon, and Korean 
bronzes, and recent Japanese and Chinese 
ceramics and textiles. Although lacking in 
monumental sculpture and painting, the 
museum contains a superb 10th century In- 
dian relief and a Sung lacquer Buddha. 

The Near East is well represented by a long 
series of pottery vases, lamps, and small 
bronzes from Palestine, but, except for a fine 
group of Luristan bronzes, there is no Meso- 

and only a little Iranian material. 
An excellent group of Egyptian pieces is on 
loan but few of them are owned by the 
museum. 

European romanesque and gothic sculp- 
ture is barely represented. The Kress col- 
lection contains an excellent group of Ital- 
lan paintings of gothic and renaissance 
periods, and there is a scattering of objects 
and paintings from other regions including 
tapestries, stained glass and furniture. 
English portraiture is well represented, but 
there is no 19th century French work. Mod- 
ern European painting is not represented. 
There is, however, an excellent selection 
(nearly 300 prints) of engraving, etching 
and lithography. 

Art of the Americas has a good start. 
More than a dozen fine pre-Columbian pots, 
figures and other objects provide the base 
for a still growing collection of Middle 
America. Indigenous pre-Columbian is 
available locally (Moundville, 
Mobile Bay and other sites) and the collec- 
tions are growing. Unique is a collection of 
approximately 100 named projectile points 
which have been found in Southeastern 
United States, principally in Alabama; this 
collection covers a span of more than 10,000 
years. Dakotah and northwest coast 19th 
century material is good and In some quan- 
tity. The Southwest is poorly represented. 
Contemporary American painting is mostly 
regional but with a fair sprinkling of na- 
tional figures. Lacking is 17th and 19th 
century American material. There is a large 
and fine collection of English and American 
sliver and a considerable amount of Euro- 


pean porcelain. 

The Lamprecht Collection of Iron Art, fur- 
nished by American Cast Iron Pipe Co, is 
exceptional. 

ACTIVITIES 


The facilities of the Birmingham Museum 
of Art are continuously in use. Many of the 
civic, cultural, and social groups and clubs 
of metropolitan Birmingham hold one meet- 
ing in the museum each year. The museum 
places a condition on all such meetings that 
some phase of art be incorporated in the 


program. 

An interesting development of this activity 
is that, during the past year, several clubs 
from other sections of the State have re- 
quested permission to hold one of their 
meetings in the museum to hear a lecture 
on some collection in which its members are 
particularly interested. It might be said 
that the museum is becoming the drawing 
room of the people. 

Nearly 100,000 visitors from every State in 
the Union and many forelgn countries visit 
the museum yearly. It is considered to have 
the finest and most interesting collection of 
art objects within a radius of 500 miles, and 
popular interest in art is constantly increas- 
ing. It is the desire of the museum board 
to stimulate such interest by enlarging and 
increasing the quality of its collections - 

Exhibition programs are designed to fill 
gaps in existing collections and to provide 
stimulating events. At least one or two 
major exhibitions each year are hand picked 


Talladega, - 
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by the director to illustrate a theme (ex- 
amples are Steel, Iron, and Men,“ “The Uses 
of Color in Art,” “Spain Speaks,” “The 
Archaic Smile,” etc.). Three competitive 
exhibitions for local and regional artists are 
held each year. Occasional one-man: shows 
of national or of local interest fill in, and a 
relatively few readymade shows from circu- 
lating agencies round out the program. The 
permanent collections are frequently re- 
arranged to improve their effectiveness and 
to call attention to otherwise neglected facets 
of them. 

The State of Alabama had the first educa- 
tional television network in the entire United 
States. It was planned and set up by a 
member of the museum board. It covers the 
entire State and parts of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Florida. The museum di- 
rector is presently giving a series of 36 weekly 
half-hour programs over the network, which 
the museum board believes to be an effective 
means of stimulating interest in art, incul- 
cating art appreciation and building 
public relations. Wiring for television is 
installed in the museum building, and the 
board has plans that when color television 
receiving seta become more generally in use, 
it will make arrangements to telecast in 
color the best and most interesting objects 
of art in the museum. 

The museum cooperates with school 
authorities, both local and throughout the 
State, in making available planned tours for 
school children. Visits by school children 
and college students are always welcomed 
and encouraged. Frequently, college and 
university professors assign work to their 
students to be done in the Museum of Art, 
and, when requested, the director gives lec- 
tures on the history of art and related 
subjects. 

OPERATING FUNDS 


The city of Birmingham makes an annual 
appropriation to pay for maintenance and 
upkeep of the museum building and salaries 
of Its employees, excepting the director. In 
addition, the museum board secures private 
funds for miscellaneous expenses, including 
cash gifts earmarked for special purposes, 
such as the purchase of specified paintings 
and acquisition of designated museum 
facilities. 

The museum has no endowment fund, 


1 Am Afraid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Mr. R. E. Lawrance of Los Altos, 
Calif., I submit an article by Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Ellis, entitled “I Am Afraid,” 
which appeared in the January 1963 is- 
sue of the New Age. 

The article follows: 

I Am Arnam 
(By Raymond C. Ellis) 

If we were to ses this country from a great 
height, about 25 years before the opening of 
the American Revolution, we would find a 
thin line of settlements running along the 
Atlantic seaboard beginning about at Au- 
gusta, Maine, where Fort Weston stood, all 
the way down the coast and into Georgia. 
About 3 million people lived in these colo- 
nies. There were only four cities—Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 
Charleston was the center of literature, of 
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music, and of culture. New York City did 
not extend beyond city hall and had a popu- 
lation at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion of about 25,000. The people were small 
tradesmen, farmers and fishermen. They 
lived in widely distributed towns and villages 
with their trim and well bulit houses. They 
had come to these shores for quite definite 
reasons and have given us a heritage of three 
fundamental principles upon which to base 
our lives. 8 

First, these people believed in God and 
served God. All along the coast are the 
beautiful architectural gems dedicated to 
God, that were built with the money, the 
faith, the love, and the heart's blood of 
people who realized they could not exist 
without an awareness of a Heavenly Father 
who was a very present help in time of 
trouble and who would never leave them nor 
forsake them. 

Second, they believed in work. There was 
no social security or unemployment insur- 
ance when the Pilgrims landed in Plymouth. 
They had to work to live, and they toiled 
through the long hours of the day from dawn 
until dark. 

Third, they believed in and loved liberty. 
As one advanced through the settlements 
along the seacoast and beyond tidewater, 
there one would find in the long, narrow, 
trough-like valleys of the Alleghenies, run- 
ning from north to south, a desheveled fringe 
of settlements. The people were mainly of 
Scotch-Irish origin, who had passed through 
the towns of the tidewater settlements and 
carved out homes in a virgin wilderness. 

When a settler entered one of these nar- 
row valleys he first felled the great trees of , 
the virgin forest, built. his lowbrowed log 
hut, and sowed his grain among the stumps 
of the fallen monarchs, There, with his 
family, usually miles from his nearest neigh- 
bor, he lived a life of appalling loneliness. 
He had no one to depend on but himself. He 
raised his own food, hunted his own meat, 
made his own clothes, and worked from 
dawn to dark just to keep himself and family 
alive. On all sides rose the dark and mys- 
terlous forest like a palisade, It was an area 
of perpetual twilight, danger, and mystery- 
No one knew how far it extended. When he 
left the sunlight of his clearing he entered 
a sort of noonday gloaming. The sunlight 
seldom penetrated through the foliage of 
the great trees, the branches of which inter- 
laced and shrouded the ground in a gray half 
light. There was littie undergrowth in the 
virgin forest and a man would often ride 
horseback at breakneck speed among and 
between trees 6 and 8 feet in diameter. Look- 
ing down from above, the forest stretched 
out, league upon endless league to the west- 
ward, nobody knew how far. It was a leafy 
maze rolling over hill and yalley in billows 
of interminable green. In glimpses only 
was this wild primeval world revealed, with 
its dark green mountains flecked with morn- 
ing mist and the more distant summits pen- 
ciled against the horizon in dreamy blue. 

On every side lurked danger in its most ~ 
horrible form. No one knew when the un- 
certain peace with the Indian tribes would 
be broken. Without the slightest warning 
the raids would start, cabins go up in flames, 
women and children butchered without dis- 
crimination or carried away in captivity. It 
is only by reading the detall of blood as set 
down in the untutored words of those who 
saw and felt it can we have even a faint un- 
derstanding of the terror which haunted 
their lives—the mortal fear of women and 
children, waking and sleeping, in the soli- 
tude and loneliness of their wilderness 
homes. Theodore Roosevelt in his “Winning 
of the West” stated that it was impossible 
for anyone to live any length of time on 
the frontier without having lost close rela- 
tions In the neverending Indian wars. 

After the defeat of Braddock, outside of 
where Pittsburgh now stands, the frontier 
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Was aflame. The sufferings of the people 
fleeing to the forts at Bedford and Carlyle 
18 indescribable. Washington saw it and 
Was a part of it. He was so overcome that 
he wrote in a letter-to his brother Lawrence 
the following words: The supplicating tears 
ot the women and moving petitions of the 
men melt me into such deadly sorrow that 
I selemniy declare, if I know my own mind. 
I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, provided that would con- 
tribtue to the people's ease.“ 

Why, we ask, would any people undergo 
Such suffering and hardships? The answer 
is because of a consuming passion for 
liberty. They loved it and were willing to 
Pay its price in blood and toll and sweat 
&nd tears. It should be remembered that 
they were but a generation or two away 
from the stake, the rack, and the torture 
chamber. They could understand what Jib- 
erty meant and were willing to pay its price, 
and they knew that part of that price was 
eternal vigilance. 

We should never forget that in their veins 
Tan the blood of men who wrung the Magna 
Carta from Prince John at Runnymede. 
In their veins ran the blood of men who 
fought with Oliver Cromwell in England for 
civil liberty. In their veins ran the blood 
of men who stood behind John Knox in 
Scotland. In their veins ran the blood of 
men who rallied behind Martin Luther when 
he nalled his 95 theses to the door of the 
church at Wittenberg. In their veins ran 
the blood of men who had fied to this 
country from Prance at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. In their veins ran the 
blood of men who under William of Orange 
and Maurice threw off the Spanish yoke in 
Holland. 

With such a background, they knew the 
Value as well as the price that people must 
Pay for liberty. As these people gradually 
Moved westward, they marked their love of 
liberty in the very names of the towns and 
Villages they founded—Liberty, Freedom, In- 
dependence, Freedom Crossing, Liberty 
Corners. When we look back across the 
years and realize what these people felt and 
did, there is no American who cannot say 
With a deep sense of pride, “Yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” 

Today the world is in a state of change 
and flux. It Is quite evident that civiliza- 
tion is balanced on the thin-knife edge of 
Possible destruction. We, too, live in peri- 
lous times, and our Nation and the world is 
in grave danger. Of that, there can be no 
question. But, grave as the dangers may 
be that threaten us from without, they are 
Minor compared to those that threaten us 
from within: apathy, indifference, compla- 
cency, These are the great American crimes. 


I do not underestimate the dangers from . 


without, but I am convinced that no power 
from without can beat us. But we can beat 
Ourselves. 

I am much more afraid of the Americans 
than I am of the Russians, 

I am afraid of Americans who have become 
victims of apathy, indifference, and com- 
Placency, 

Tam afraid of Americans who have become 
indifferent to the decay of national ideals— 
who haye become so ed to every 
form of political chicanery, graft, and cor- 
ruption that these are accepted with little 
Protest as a normal part of our life. 

Tam afraid of Americans who are apathetic 
to the tender loving care with which, so it 
Seems, the Red, the pink, the traitor, and 
other subversive elements are treated by our 
courts, from the Supreme Court down. 

I am afraid of Americans who have become 
50 hardened to all types of crime, including 
murder, that the chief offense is no longer 
the criminal act itself but in having been 
found out. 

I am afraid of Americans who are indif- 
ferent to the use of the ballot—who don't 
Vote on election day on the theory that one 
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vote more or leas won’t count. Yet by one 
vote Edward Everett was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts. By the late returns from a 
few districts in Coney Island, New York 
State went Democratic, and Grover Cleve- 
land became President of the United States. 
In this room today there are many who can 
recall the election eve when Charles Evans 
Hughes went to bed thinking—with everyone 
else—that he had been elected President of 
the United States. Then, in the small hours 
of the morning, the late returns rolled in 
from Humboldt County in northern Cali- 
fornia, California went Democratic and 
Woodrow Wilson was President of the United 
States. 

I am afraid of Americans, who ought and 
who do know better, who give lipservice to 
the fight against inflation’and then, for fi- 
nancial profit, do all they can to promote it. 

Iam afraid of Americans, who also know 
better, who succumb to the siren call of 
policies of fiscal idiocy and sell the economic 
future of their children down the river, 

I am afraid of Americans who are uncon- 
cerned that better than 4 out of every 10 
boys called up for military service are un- 
fit mentally, morally or physically to serve 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 

I am afraid of Americans who put first 
things last and last things first, who under- 
pay their ministers and teachers, who, if we 
were to have a recession, would first econ- 
omize by cutting their contributions to 
churches, hospitals, and schools, and later 
economize by reducing their liquor and 
luxury bills. 

I am afraid of Americans who have given 
way to the corrosive force of luxury, and who 
have put their trust in material things. No 
one on this earth owns anything. We do not 
own our house, our bank account, or the 
stocks and bonds registered in our name, 
We are only stewards of the things we seem 
to possess. We cannot take them with us. 

No nation in history has survived if it has 
turned its back on the moral and spiritual 
values responsible for whatever of greatness 
to which it may have attained. We would 
do well to remember this basic historical 
fact, as well as that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance, and that we will be the 
“land of the free“ only as long as we are 
the “home of the brave.” 

“My lines have fallen in pleasant places.” 
No people ever had their lines fall in more 
pleasant places. No people ever had a more 
goodly heritage than the American people. 
We would do well to return to the ancient 


landmarks of our heritage that are impor-. 


tant, the things that are permanent and the 
things that are real, before it is too late. 
Time is short and time is always running 
out. The reverence of God, the dignity of 
work, and the priceless heritage of freedom. 

No people need be concerned if God is their 
King; if work is a part of the warp and woof 
of thelr personalities and characters; if deep 
down within the hearts of all there is a con- 
suming passion for liberty, freedom of 
thought, and independence—and a willing- 
ness to pay the price therefor. 

This is our heritage, founded upon a rock 
which no storm or wind can shake, and 
which no American should ever forget. 


Strengthening Rural West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 11 I had the honor of listening to 
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an excellent address by our former col- 
league from Nebraska, the Honorable 
Larry Brock, who now serves as assistant 
administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Speaking at Parkersburg, W. Va., at 
ceremonies closing a $330,000 loan to the 
Claywood Park Soil and Water Associa- 
tion for a new water system, Larry Brock 
ably outlined some of the great progress 
made in West Virginia through the ef- 
forts of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. I would also like to take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the leader- 
ship of the State director of FHA in 
West Virginia, the Honorable James 
Manchin, who was also present at this 
occasion. i 

Administrator Brock’s address follows: 

STRENGTHENING WEST VIRGINIA 


I have been looking forward to being with 
you today, to participate in the closing of 
this $330,000 Farmers Home Administration 
loan to your Claywood Park Soil and Water 
Association. 

West Virginia is indeed a beautiful State, 
populated by hard working people, But times 
here have not been easy. Pockets of severe 
and prolonged unemployment in the cities, 
and underemployment on the smaller farms, 
have been a serious drag on your State's 
economy. 

Some mineral deposits have been ex- 
hausted, oil has replaced coal, automation 
has cut the work force in many mines, and 
some industry has moved away to better 
locations and more efficient plants. 

In human terms especially, the costs caused 
by these factors have been heavy. 

But I think, and recent developments such 
as the Government report last week on the 
reduction in unemployment bears me out, 
that the economy of West Virginia and States 
with similar problems is on the upswing. 
From a high of 17 percent in January 1961, 
unemployment has dropped to less than 14 
percent in January 1963, not a big change, 
but certainly a move in the right direction. 

However, unemployment and underem- 
ployment problems remain formidable and 
call for every effort, at every level of gov- 
ernment. We have an administration in 
Washington that cares deeply and is deter- 
mined to overcome these problems and to 
create a better economic environment for 
the community. President Kennedy per- 
sonally expressed these aims when he said in 
one of his messages to the Congress, “We 
must begin now to lay the foundations for 
livable, efficient, and attractive communities 
of the future.” 

Foresighted leaders in the Congress like 
your Senator ROBERT BYRD, Senator Jennincs 
RanpoLra and Congressman Ken HECHLER 
believe as the President and have supported 
and provided favorable legislation which will 
help the community attain economic re- 
covery. 

I am proud that I served with these gen- 
tlemen in the Congress and am personally 
honored that Congressman HECHLER could 
take time from his busy schedule to be pres- 
ent here tonight. 

Senator Byrp, Senator RANDOLPH and Con- 
gressman HEcCHLER have been unfaltering in 
their belief and promotion of programs that 
will help West Virginia. 

The Housing Act of 1961, the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
the Food and Agricultural Act of 1962, the 
Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, and the ac- 
celerated public works program are a few 
of the impressive arsenal of weapons which 
Senator Bynn, Senator RANDOLPH and Con- 
gressman HECHLER have supported and which 
are available to hard-pressed communities, 
On the local level these officials have been 
supported by the members of your county 
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court, house of delegates and other officials. 

The community can use these tools to 
tackle local problems in a coordinated way 
that takes into account the need for more 
jobs and for more planning for community 
development. The two needs are very much 
interrelated. 

The primary goal of the Farmers Home 
Administration's program in West Virginia, 
and in the Nation, is a strong family farm 
and healthy rural community. We seek to 
strengthen rural America, and we denounce 
any proposals that would reduce farm in- 
come, and force farmers and residents of 
rural communities and small towns to mi- 
grate to other areas. 

Mr. James Manchin, our very capable State 
director for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion here in West Virginia, and Judge Robert 
Hedrick, our State chairman, tell me that 
the loan we are making today will finance 
facilities for enough good water for nearly 
300 families and a school. 

This water system will be an asset to the 
Parkersburg area and to the State. 

Your communities have made aggressive 
use of our loan program during the last 
few years to finance improved water sup- 

lies. 

F Our Farmers Home Administration staff in 
West Virginią has worked diligently to fi- 
nance the water systems you need. They 
håve paid particular attention to the en- 
gineering of good systems and to the ex- 
tension of waterlines deep into rural areas 
in an effort to serve every possible family 
lacking good water. 

They have worked hard, too, helping your 
local leaders to organize a water system that 
will give good service for your children and 
their children. 

Special honors should also be paid to your 
own leadership for their efforts in arrang- 
ing for this loan. Congress can provide the 
legislation and we can see that the credit 
services are made available but it takes com- 
munity leaders, aggressive in nature, with 
initiative and imagination, to capitalize on 
these services and use them for a worthy 
purpose. I am referring now to leaders like 
Bill R. Pfalzgraf, your attorney, Charles A. 
Townsend, president of the Claywood Park 
Water District; J. H. Milam, engineer for 
the association; Bill Brown, mayor of Park- 
ersburg; and Bill Muncey, water commis- 
sioner for Parkersburg. They worked close- 
ly with our FHA County Supervisor, Bob W. 
McGlothlin, and FHA County Clerk, Fran- 
ces Start, providing the leadership necessary 
so that this loan could be made. 

Bven though you have only scratched the 
surface, your State has been one of the 
most active in securing Farmers Home 
Administration financing for water develop- 
ment. Communities in your State pre- 
viously plagued with atrocious water prob- 
lems—hard water, tron water, sulfur water. 
polluted water, or worse still, no water at 
all, have used FHA loan funds to build mod- 
ern water systems. 

Our Farmers Home Administration staff 
in West Virginia has made five loans, simi- 
lar to this one today, to rural groups since 
July 1961. Nearly 1,000 of your families are 
or will benefit directly and communities 
once face to face with extinction are now 
growing and prospering—providing attrac- 
tive locations for industrial, commercial, and 
residential development. These loans total 
approximately $1 million. Every single one 
has been fabulously successful. 

Mr, Manchin tells me that his staff is 
processing eight additional loans to groups. 

We are proud of the improvements that 
our loans have helped you finance within 
the State. 

Our agency can and will be of even further 
service to you in the future. In addition to 
loans for water systems and watershed de- 
velopment, we have the credit tools today 
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to finance the operation, development, and 
purchase of family farms, and to finance 
new homes in rural areas with special pro- 
visions to provide homes and rental housing 
for elderly persons. We also can make loans 
to farmers for developing and operating in- 
come-producing outdoor recreation on fam- 
ily farms. Loans can be made too, to small 
towns and other rural groups to make long- 
range changes of land use—shifting it Into 
use for outdoor recreation, grazing, forestry, 
and other purposes. This might include 
lakes and ponds for swimming, boating, and 
fishing, or facilities for camping, picnicking, 
and horseback riding, any of the healthful 
outdoor recreation sports that we all enjoy 
and should take a more active part in. 

These loans, especially those to finance in- 
come-producing recreation enterprises on 
farms, should have a special attraction here 
in West Virginia. 

Because of modern transportation facili- 
ties, your State is strategically located near 
large industrial and urban centers in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 

In the next 10 years, three interstate high- 
ways will go through West Virginia—inter- 
state 77 extending south from Cleveland to 
Charleston to Charlotte, N.C., interstate 79 
extending from Erie by way of Pittsburgh 
to Charleston; and interstate 64 extending 
from Newport News by way of Richmond to 
Beckley, W. Va., and on to Charleston and 
St. Louis—to make West Virginia easily ac- 
cessible from all directions and give you a 
better chance to benefit from more recrea- 
tion facilities. This means cash in the 
pockets of West Virginians. 

Your natural landscape, with its moun- 
tains and valleys, streams and rivers, furnish 
the atmosphere city people look for on their 
weekends and vacations. Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration recreation loans are brand new 
and I am sure you will be hearing more about 
them as time goes by. i 

West Virginia stands on the threshold of 
a new era and is in a position to capitalize 
on our Nation's fast growth. The Nation's 
population is increasing at the rate of 340 
persons an hour, 8,000 per day, 3 million per 
year. Total population will number some- 
where between 330 and 385 million by the 
year 2000, approximately double the 187 mil- 
lion persons now living in the United States. 
Along with our Nation's fast population 
growth will come an increasing demand for 
more industrial goods and recreation facil- 
ities. West Virginia can play a large part in 
filling these demands and can someday be a 
virtual industrial and recreation mecca of 
the East. It now remains for each and every 
one of you to continue to pursue with vigor 
and imagination the better community that 
can be yours. 


Goldwater Can Save America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most obvious open secrets in today’s poli- 
tical picture is the popularity of Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER. 

People see him as a rea] man, no panty- 
waist. He is vigorous, dynamic, articu- 
late—a composite personality embodying 
high-powered political sex appeal. 

Most important, Barry GOLDWATER is 
a self motivated thinker, not a “me- 
tooer.” People are tired of me-tooism 
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in political life. They are tired of those 
Republicans who damn the Democrats 
and then ask a little less of the same tried 
old Federal hand-out and control. 
People want a change. To them 


Barry's positive, constructive, conserva- 


tive do-it-ourselves philosophy of tradi- 
tional constitutionalism and limited gov- 
ernment, stressing individual initiative 
and importance, is like fresh air in the 
smoke-filled room. 

In a two party society where liberal- 
radicals dominate the Democratic Party. 
The Republican Party will not attract 
votes and voters by offering a little less 
of the “big Federal Government” phi- 
losophy. The Democrats have a corner 
on that market. Only a constructive al- 
ternative can challenge the neo-social- 
ism of the Democrats. 

Republicans will never beat the Demo- 
crats at their game, of pumppriming de- 
ficit spending unbalanced budgets of the 
New Deal Fair Deal—New Frontier phi- 
losophies. 

Republicans will win the Presidency 
with an unabashed unapologetic con- 
servative who defends and preaches capi- 
talism and U.S. sovereignty. 

Barry GOLDWATER offers the alterna- 
tive needed today when capitalism is in 
a life or death struggle with socialism 
at home and abroad, Barry GOLDWATER 
clearly champions capitalism. President 
Kennedy does not and cannot. 

When our “Republic within a democ- 
racy” is being assaulted by alien forces 
at home and abroad, Barry GOLDWATER 
is the living embodiment of a Represent- 
ative of the Republic. President Ken- 
nedy is not. 5 

At a time when the sovereignty of the 
United States is under attack by one- 
worlders, and U.N. advocates at home 
and abroad, and at a time when our 
foreign aid is being used to subsidize 
socialism, communism, and neutralism— 
all against us, Barry GOLDWATER can 
champion in clear, unmistakable fashion 
U.S. sovereignty, and one leadership of 
the free world. President Kennedy has 
not, is not, and will not. 

The Democratic Party and its titular 
head, President Kennedy no longer can 
champion capitalism, the Republic, or 
U.S. sovereignty. Barry (GOLDWATER 
heading the Republican team can indeed 
by word and deed, in letter and spirit, 
offer the people the clear choice of Amer- 
icanism as against one-worldism. 

Barry GOLDWATER not only can win the 
Presidency, but can carry with him into 
office a Republican Congress. : 

No matter the differences in clashing 
viewpoints of differing Republicans, the 
unity of purpose, ideals, and creed be- 
tween Republicans far outdistances their 
differences, as compared to the irrecon- 
cilable clashes of viewpoint of Demo- 
cratic Party members. 

This unity is clear in the Republican 
Party behind Barry GOLDWATER. No po- 
litical force can withstand it today. The 
list of failures of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, and the attempts to secure dic- 
tatorial power comprise so damning an 
indictment the people will clearly sup- 
port Barry GOLDWATER if given the 
chance. The U.S. News & World Report 
carries an interesting article about BARRY 
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Gotpwater that should be of interest to 
all patriotic freedom-loving Americans, 
including members of the Republican 
Party. 
The article follows: 
[From U.S. News & World Report, April 29, 
1963] 
Dnarr GOLDWATER Move Starts—iIrs MEANING 


(Senator Barry Gotpwarer, the Arizona 
conservative, is more and more a man to 
watch for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation in 1964. Influential Republicans are 
rallying to his support. A draft movement is 
in the making}. 

A sudden surge of Interest in Senator 
Banzgy GOLDWATER of Arizona is showing it- 
self inside the Republican Party. 

A draft GotpwaTez move is taking shape. 
The Arizona Senator no longer is discourag- 
ing groups who want him to have the Re- 
Publican presidential nomination in 1964. 
At the same time, Senator GOLDWATER plans 
no effort to obtain the nomination for 
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Why the sudden rise in Goldwater, senti- 
ment among Republicans? The answer 
Seems to come in two parts: 

First, a growing number of Republicans 
are said to feel there is nothing to be gained 
in bidding for the liberal vote by nominat- 
ing Goy. Nelson A, Rockefeller of New York. 
The idea is that Mr. Goupwarer would draw 
clear issues against President Kennedy and 
assure a dramatic campaign. 

Second, this factor is at work: Word is 
being passed among Republican leaders that 
Mr. GotpwaTer would be assured more elec- 
toral yotes than Governor Rockefeller. The 
Claim is that the Senator would sweep much 
of the South as a starter, while Mr. Rocke- 
feller would have little hope of carrying 
More than a few Southern or border States. 

Also there is a feeling among some Repub- 
licans that, by drawing forthright issues be- 
tween conseryatism and liberalism, ~ 
Gorpwarter would help increase the gonserv- 
tive strength in Congress. 


ENOUGH TO WIN? 


_ The figures show combination of elec- 
toral votes that Goldwater supporters say 
can be put together to assure the election 
of the Arizona Senator if he is nominated 
by the Republican Convention. 

Behind all this is the suddenly increasing 
belief of many Republican leaders that the 
conservative Mr. GOLDWATER carries great po- 
litical weight in the conservative South. 
The Senator would leave it to the States to 
decide their own social and law-enforcement 
problems. 

It also is occurring to Republican leaders 
that, if they nominate Mr. Rockefeller, with 
his strong civil rights program, one result 
Would be tickets of independent electors 
Who could deny the votes of a mumber of 
Southern States to either party. 

Thus crosscurrents now at work assure 
excitement in the 1964 election year. 

President Kennedy will go into the cam- 
paign as the favorite to win a second term. 
Only twice in this century has an incumbent 
President been defeated for relection—once 
when the Bull Moose moyement resulted in 
the defeat of President Taft In 1912, and 
again In 1932 when Herbert Hoover lost in 
the depths of a depression. 

In the past, however, Republicans hardly 
ever have had a chance to carry States in 
the South and some border States. Gold- 
Water strategists, however, now see a good 
Prospect of taking 100 or more electoral 
votes—of 270 needed to elect—in this polit- 
ical territory, once closed to Republican 
Candidates. 

Democratic strategy since 1932 has been 
to count on most or all of the South, and 
add to that the big industrial States with 
their large populations of union members 
and minority voting groups. 


This time the Goldwater supporters see 
evidence of some disaffection even in big city 
States. 

Ohio, with 26 votes, has been in a strong 
Republican trend and is tightly organized 
for that party. Ilinois barely gave its elec- 
toral vote—26 in the next election—to John 
F. Kennedy in 1960, and a recent mayoral 
election in Chicago revealed a sag in Democ- 
ratic strength. 

Wisconsin, with 12 electoral votes, is fair 
game for the Republicans. So are Iowa and 
many other States in the farm belt from 
the Dakotas down through Kansas and Okla- 
homa, The Mountain States have relatively 
few electoral votes, but recent trends in most 
of these States have been sharply Repub- 
ican, 

Adding votes from the west coast and 
northern New England, the Goldwater peo- 
ple figure that, with breaks, their man could 
amass a total of 280 electoral votes. That 
would put him in. 

Many, of course, will not agree with that 
figure of 280 votes. 

JFK’S BIG ONES 


These estimates concede the big industrial 
States to President Kennedy. They give him 
such prizes as New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maryland, Michigan and 
Minnesota, among others. They add up the 
President's electoral total as 196 votes—74 
short of victory. 

In addition, they call California, with 40 
votes, undecided, That State is to be a major 
1964 battleground in any event. At present 
it has a Democratic Governor and a strong 
Democratic organization, Republicans are 
fighting among themselves. 

Most importantly, the Goldwater people 
estimate that, if Mr. Rockefeller ran against 
President Kennedy, the Governor could ex- 
pect no more than 191 votes, or 79 short of 
victory. They give most of the big indus- 
trial States, including New York and Cali- 
fornia, to Mr. Kennedy. They concede Mr. 
Rockefeller virtually nothing in the South. 

The comparison between Rockefeller ver- 
sus Kennedy and GOLDWATER versus Kennedy 
is to become the central theme of the Gold- 
water push. Already the slogan “Rockefeller 
can't win“ is being raised. It is to be em- 
phasized, quoted repeatedly as convention 
time approaches. 

ECHOES OF 1952? 


It is recalled that Just such a slogan was 
raised against the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
in 1952. Many politicians think it was highly 
important among the influences that turned 
the convention of that year to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

At the same time, the figures intended to 
show that Senator GOLDWATER can take the 
election are to be dinned into the ears of 
the convention delegates. 

One Goldwater man puts it this way: 

“There is a gradual realization that the 
situation in the South has added a new 
domension to nomination prospects. GOLD- 
Warzn— not Kennedy or Rockefeller—would 
start off with a big chunk of votes, almost 
the Solid South. That's a tremendous 
advantage.” 

First, of course, the Goldwater backers 
must obtain the nomination for their man. 
On the basis of history alone, most politi- 
cians think this may not be easily done. 

Since 1936—when Alfred M. Landon was 
nominated—the liberal element of the party 
has prevailed in conventions, It nominated 
Wendell L. Willkie, Thomas E. Dewey, General 
Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon. 

Most conservative elements went along 
with these choices. Their effort was to pro- 
vide a candidate who could cut into the 
coalition of labor and minority groups that 
had been bullt by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Only General Eisenhower succeeded in 
winning. 
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A ME TOO PROBLEM 

Many conservative Republicans denounced 
their presidential nominees, privately at least, 
as being me too men, ready to preserve and 
extend the plans of the New Deal and of 
President Truman's Fair Deal. 

Many conservative Republicans now are 
criticizing Governor Rockefeller for me-too- 
ism. They say, and Senator GOLDWATER joins 
them, that nothing is to be gained by trying 
to entice the labor and minority groups of 
the North into the Republican column. 
What they want is a sharp-spoken conser- 
vative nominee, and where they are concerned 
Senator GOLDWATER fills the bill. 

Governor Rockefeller long has been con- 
sidered the frontrunner and probably easy 
winner at the convention. That, the Gold- 
water people say, was before any real oppo- 
sition developed. The Governor has been 
busy making speeches and cultivating party 
leaders across the country. Nevertheless, at 
present there is no way of measuring any 
convention support that Mr. Rockefeller may 
have obtained. But politicians are now giy- 
ing this factor a new and searching look. 

One Goldwater friend had this to say: 

“There are three varieties of Republicans: 
the hardcore conservatives; the conservatives 
who think the party cannot win with a con- 
seryative nominee, and the liberals, 

“Ususally, at a convention, the liberals and 
the second group are in control. But the 
first two groups could control things just as 
well. If there is a candidate who all the 
conservatives think can win, then there will 
be a different picture at the 1964 convention 
from what we have seen in the past.” 

So it is the of the Goldwater 
groups to convince a majority of the con- 
vention that Mr. GOLDWATER can win—and 
that Mr. Rockefeller cannot. 

Whatever the dispute about these esti- 
mated figures, Senator Goldwater apparently 
is to haye the support of a cohesive and 
important party group. 

The Arizona Senator has from 
the position on the far outside and become, 
his backers say, a very real possibility for 
the nomination. Plainly, he is to be a power- 
ful figure at the 1964 convention, 
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Charitable Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much discussion pro and con 
about the merits of certain foundations 
in the United States. 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram, one of the Nation's leading news- 
papers, has recently concluded a series 
of articles on many good works per- 
formed by certain of these foundations. 
Feeling that the information contained 
in these articles, written by Mabel 
Gouldy, would be of interest to Members 
of Congress, I have obtained permission 
to extend them in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The first three of these articles are 
submitted herewith for inclusion: 
CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS—PROBE Fans To 

CONSIDER GOOD Work sy GROUPS—PART I 

(By Mabel Gouldy) 

Tax dodgers? 

Accumulators of massive wealth and 
power? 

Competitors to the small business econ- 
omy of the Nation? 

These are some of the charges currently 
reverberating through the Halls of Congress 
and on front pages across the country. 

They are sparked by an investigation of 
tax-exempt, charitable foundations and their 
impact on the economy of the United States. 

The investigation is being carried on by 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

It was instituted by Congressman WRIGHT 
Patman, of Texarkana, while he was chair- 
man of the House Small Business Committee 
and before he became chairman of the House 
Banking Committee. 

However, he has retained his membership 
on the Small Business Committee. And the 
committee is continuing the investigation. 

What is the truth about foundations and 
their activities? 

The New York Times in an editorial last 
August said; among other things, that “Mr. 
PatrmMan’s studied omission of the construc- 
tive role played by foundations” was the 
“most glaring omission” in the committee 
Teports. 

The Times also said any tax-exempt or- 
ganization should provide a full accounting 
of its operations and be prohibited from en- 
gaging in any unrelated business. 

“What is needed,” the editorial concluded, 
“is a stricter enforcement of the statutes 
already on the books, for to follow Mr. PAT- 
Man's advice (to declare a moratorium on 
granting tax-exempt status to foundations 
Until Congress enacts stricter legislation) 
Would be to penalize the majority of legiti- 
mate and law-abiding foundations because 
of the misd of an errant few." 

The Star-Telegram, with that in mind, has 
Made a study of a group of large and small 
Toundations in Texas and the work they are 
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accomplishing, in many instances at great 
savings to taxpayers. 

Much of the work done by many founda- 
tions could not have been accomplished 
otherwise except through the expenditure of 
tax dollars. 

The Amon G. Carter Foundation was se- 
lected as the first subject. 

Amon G. Carter, Jr., Mrs. J. Lee Johnson 
III and Mrs. Carl (Katrine) Deakins, the 
directors, and, respectively, the president, 
vice president and secretary-treasurer of the 
Carter foundation, made this statement: 

“A congressional committee, headed by 
Congressman WRIGHT Patan, of Texas, has, 
for a considerable period of time, been con- 
ducting an investigation into the operation 
of tax-exempt foundations and has, from time 
to time, released statistics and announced 
tentative conclusions obtained from, or based 
on, the committee’s studies. 

“Some of these releases have dealt with 
the Amon G, Carter Foundation. 

“As reported in Texas papers, and else- 
where, these statistics and conclusions have 
been misleading and have tended to create 
false impressions. 

“We, as directors of the Amon G. Cartre 
Foundation and responsible for its activi- 
ties, believe that a decent respect for the 
opinion of the public requires that the rec- 
ord be set straight and, accordingly, make 
the following report as to the Amon G. Car- 
ter Foundation and its operations to the 
close of the year 1962. 

“Amon G. Carter Foundation was 
as a Texas nonprofit corporation without 
capital stock on June 23, 1945, for the pur- 
pose of supporting charitable, religious, edu- 
cational, and like activities and purposes. 

2 n commencement of active operations, 
September 11, 1947, it received from the late 
Amon G. Carter and Mrs. Burton Carter a 
gift of properties having a net value of some 
$8,500,000. 

“Upon the death of Amon G. Carter, the 
foundation, as the residuary beneficiary of 
his will, received properties of the approxi- 
mate value of $9,500,000, which amount was 
many times the total of his bequests and 
devices to his wife, children, and grand- 
children. 

“Since its organization, the principal activ- 
ities of the Amon G. Carter Foundation have 
been the p so received 
and distributing its revenues for the pur- 
poses for which it was organized. 

From organization to the close of 1962, the 
gross operating revenues of the foundation 
have totaled $20,398,383 and - its net Income 
from operations for the same period 
amounted to $12,187,113. 

“The total administration or overhead ex- 
pense (salaries, legal fees, etc.) for the period 
has amounted to $561,037, some 2.75 percent 
of its total gross operating revenues; a record 
for economy of operations which will com- 
pare favorably with any business or other 
organization in the country. 

“In addition to its operating income, which 
is calculated just as is the operating income 
of a business organization, with deductions 
such as ad valorem taxes, depreciation and 
other direct operating costs, various assets 
received by the foundation have enhanced in 
value and some of these enhancements have 
been realized by sales. 

“These capital gains are not considered by 
law or the Internal Revenue Service as in- 
come required to be distributed for the ex- 
empt purposes which the foundation was 


organized to support; and, accordingly, a 
substantial portion of these capital gains 
have been reinvested so as to produce fur- 
ther income for charities, etc. 

“The bylaws of the Amon G. Carter Foun- 
dation have always provided that neither 
Amon G. Carter, nor any member of his 
family, should ever receive any compensation 
or other benefit from the foundation; and 
this provision has always been strictly fol- 
lowed. 

“Since its organization to the end of 1962, 
the benefactions of the Amon G. Carter 
Foundation have totaled $11,983,751. 

“This figure includes the cost or value of 
properties leased in perpetuity for $1 to vari- 
ous charitable or educational organizations 
or irrevocably dedicated to the public. 

“By classifications, these benefactions have 
been as follows: 

“Civic enterprises including the Fort Worth 
Children’s Museum, the James R. Record 
Aquarium, etc., $239,743. 

“Churches, $163,862. 

“Universities and other educational in- 
stitutions, $3,765,000. 

hanages, infirmaries, hospitals and 
medical (all fields), including the Carter 
Blood Bank, etc., $2,690,571. 

“Welfare, youth and like 
(TMA. Boys Club, etc.) , $1,741,559. 

“Art museum, art collections and library, 
$3,261,027. 

“Miscellaneous, $121,989. 

“Total, $11,983,751. 

“At all times since organization, the Amon 
G. Carter Foundation has, upon full dis- 
closure of its activities, been classified by the 
Internal Revenue Service as exempt from in- 
come taxes because it was organized and op- 
erated exclusively for charitable, religious, 
educational and like purposes. 

“The foundation has consistently operated 
so as to merit and maintain this classifica- 
tion and to obey and follow to the letter and 
spirit of applicable law. 

“If the Congress sees fit to change the law 
applicable to it, the foundation will, as a 
good citizen should, meet any burdens and 
comply with any restrictions so placed upon 
it. 
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“Until such changes are made, and there- 
after to the extent such changes permit, the 
Amon G. Carter Foundation shall earnestly 
and sincerely try to follow what its principal 
benefactor said in his will: 

As a youth, I was denied the advantages 
which go with the possession of money, and, 
therefore, I am endeavoring to give those 
who have no such advantages, but who 
aspire to the higher and finer attributes of 
life, those opportunities which were denied 
to me. 

AJ am a part of the heritage of Texas. Its 
pioneer spirit that peopled the wide spaces 
and laid the foundations of a happy future 
comes down to me in the strain of the blood, 
and I wish to share it with others who would 
make Texas their home and their inspira- 
tlon.““ 

CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS—HOUSTON ENDOW- 

MENT Fan From a “FINANCIAL — 


Part II 
(By Mabel Gouldy) 

Financial ogres? 

That was one of the descriptions given tax- 
exempt charitable foundations in two reports 
last year by Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
of Texarkana. 
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Charges against foundations were the re- 
sult of studies by the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, then headed by PAT- 
MAN as chairman. 

What kind of financial ogre, for instance, 
is Houston Endowment, Inc.? 

Well, for one thing, it has expended a total 
of $24,218,906.69 with worldwide effects since 
organization. . 

Is it stacking up large sums of unexpended 
income and paying unreasonable salary 
schedules as implied in scattergun charges 
by the congressional committee? 

The endowment was organized under 
Texas law September 25, 1937, by the late 
Jesse H. Jones, financier and holder of high 
governmental posts, and his wife, Mary 
Gibbs Jones, who died in 1962. 


FRACTION OF 1 PERCENT 


A total of $13,843,675.41 was expended for 
the benefit of the people of Texas and the 
United States during the first 22 years of the 
endowment's existence, or from 1937 through 
1959. 

Grants for the period of 1960 through 1962 
totaled $10,375,228.28. 

“Houston Endowment’s direct salary-fee 
schedule amounts to a fraction of 1 percent 
of its earnings,” says John T. Jones, Jr., 
president of the charitable foundation. 

“Mr. PATMAN has inferred,” he added, that 
many foundations exist to accumulate tax- 
free Income, and I am sure that in some cases 
he is correct. 

“However, Houston Endowments last ma- 
jor grant of $6 millon for construction of a 
performing arts center for the city of Hou- 
ston involyed an invasion of capital that 
we will be several years in replacing. 

FACILITIES IN USE 


“While this is the largest, we also have on 
our books grants of more than $1 million 
that will be payable within the next 36 
months. 

“A substantial portion of these payables is 
inyolved in a grant toward construction of a 
new wing at Harris Memorial Hospital in Fort 
Worth, as well as a smaller construction 
grant payable to St. Joseph’s Hospital, also 
in Fort Worth,” Jones continued, 

A $750,000 grant from the endowment to 
Harris Hospital made possible the Mary 
Gibbs Jones Women’s Building at Harris, 
where some facilities went into use in Feb- 
ruary while construction continued on the 
rest of the project. 

The grant to St. Joseph's is for $250,000. 

Diversity has been the hallmark of Hous- 
ton Endowment. 

Grants have ranged from multi-million- 
dollar construction to a new roof for a Negro 
church and funds for the education of young 
Hungarian freedom fighters who reached 
political sanctuary in this country. 

Many foundations are limited in scope of 
8 or geographic area in giving. 

louston Foundation is not. 
NATIONAL SCOPE 

The income from properties willéd by Mr, 
and Mrs. Jones to the endowment is, under 
‘Texas law, restricted to use within the State 
of Texas. 

However, income from properties given the 
endowment during the lifetime of the 
Joneses has no such restriction. 


No geographical limitations have been 


placed on the latter funds because of the 
national scope and broad range of the in- 
terests of Jesse Jones. 

Giving substantially all of the net earned 


The charter, which is purposely nonrestric- 
tive, calls for “support of any charitable, 
educational, or religious undertaking.” 

Why do some men set up tax-exempt char- 
“table foundations and do those organiza- 
tions pay any taxes? 
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Under the will of Jones, in which he was 
joined by his wife, Houston Endowment ac- 
quired income-producing assets of varying 
nature, according to the present head of the 
foundation. 

Included was West Texas ranch land, to- 
gether with oil and gas leases and produc- 
tion income from some of them. 


AD VALOREM TAXES 


Also, a great deal of improved and unim- 
proved urban real estate in Houston, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and New York was obtained. 

Fort Worth real estate Includes the Fair 
Building, Oil, and Gas Building, Medical 
Arts Building, Electric Building, and Worth 
Hotel. 

Ad valorem taxes are paid on all these 
properties. 

City, county, school, and State taxes are 
paid on the real estate in the Jones estate. 

It is particularly true in the case of these 
real properties that their earning power can 
only be maintained through continual rein- 
vestment of moneys in the form of mainte- 
nance, remodeling, additions, etc.,”, Jones 
declared. “Therefore, Houston Endowment 
may show a very considerable overall income, 
but its overall expenses are corespondingly 
high and should not be compared with the 
performance of a philanthropic trust whose 
principal assets are composed of income- 
bearing stocks and bonds.” 

The majority of the endowment’s grants, 
it is pointed out by trustees, have been in 
the field of education, principally in the form 
of college scholarship and fellowship assists 
ance, 

Academic performance of scholarship 
holders has been more than gratifying to 
trustees. 

CAMPUS LEADERS 


Dropouts, for all reasons, have been fewer 
than 10 percent. 

Many holders are on deans’ lists and are 
campus leaders and members of honorary 
academic orgnizations. One is currently a 
Rhodes scholar. 

Almost 80 percent of funds has gone for 
purposes broadly defined as educational; 
about 15 percent has been used for charitable 
purposes, and the remainder has gone to 
religious activities. 

Hundreds of schools, institutions, and char- 
ATE and thousands of. individuals have bene- 

Flexibility marks the benefactions and no 
request, however unusual, is arbitrarily ruled 
out without consideration. 

Incidentally, the odd and impossible re- 
quests received by all foundations are the 
reason trustees often have been understand- 
ably reluctant to detail their activities to 
the general public. 

Governmental records, of course, make dis- 
closure of activities and expenditures. 

Houston Endowment trustees have a defi- 
nite policy against granting scholarships to 
individuals. are made available 
through grants made directly to a long list 
of educational institutions in Texas, the 
Nation, and even in Canada. 

BREAKDOWN GIVEN 

College or university authorities admin- 
ister the funds and select the winners. 

Grants to permanent endowments are not 
made. 

An idea of the spread of the funds is 
gained from the manner in which the $13,- 
843,675.41 was expended during the first 22 
years of the endowment, 

The breakdown Is: 

Educational purposes, $10,402,514.72. 

Charitable purposes, $2,858,400.56. 

Religious institutions of all denomina- 
tions, $582,760.13. 

When Jones and his wife organized the 
endowment they gave relatively small an- 
nual amounts to it that steadily increased 
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until it was further enriched by their þe- 
quests. 
HUMBLE START 

The life of Jones may supply the key to 
why he steadily built a foundation to bene- 
fit his fellow man. 

Born on a tobacco farm in Tennessee, he 
récelyed little formal education in rural 
schools of that State and considered himself 
a mediocre student. 

Later, in Dallas, he attended grammar 
school briefly. 

The business career that was to culminate 
in the accumulation of personal millions 
and the loaning of $50 billion of Government 
money as Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had an humble start. 

Jones worked as a laborer in a Hillsboro 
lumberyard as his first gainful occupation. 
Before that he had helped his father on the 
farm prior to the latter’s death when Jesse 
was in his early teens. 

But despite the tremendous sums of money 
he made and managed Jones put more faith 
in men and ideas than material possessions 
and placed his greatest faith in the youth 
of the United States. 


CHARITABLE FPOUNDATION—CoorER UNIT AT 
Waco Has “WELL DONE” Recorp—Parr III 


(By Mabel Gouldy) 


“There is a pressing need for an imme- 
diate moratorium on the granting of tax 
exemptions to foundations.” 

Those were the words of Congressman 
WRIGHT Patman, of Texarkana, last July 
when he presented the first report of a House 
subcommittee’s study of tax-exempt chari- 
table foundations. 

President Kennedy, whose family has a 
foundation, in a press conference following 
the charges, commented that many founda- 
tions “have done a tremendous job in wide 
ranges in a most efficient way.” 

“The Government wants to be fair.” he 
added, “but we want to be sure to catch 
those who are penalizing the others.” 

The Wall Street Journal of August 23, 
1962, in reporting the press conference, said: 

“The President tried to avoid any impres- 
sion of starting a wholesale crackdown that 
would involve all the foundations. 

“The Cooper Foundation of Waco has a 
record qualifying it for the accolade of a 
good job well done.” 

And it makes periodic reports to the public 
on the management of the fund whose trust- 
ees are authorized to make expenditures 
from income for “any charitable, educa- 
tional or benevolent purpose, which, in their 
opinion will make Waco, Tex., a better or 
more desirable city in which to live.” 

There is only one other limitation on ex- 
penditures. 

Disbursements must pay for the asset or 
project whatever it is, in its entirety. 

The first grant from the foundation, fol- 
lowing its inception in 1943, was for $100 to 
provide a new boat-trailer for the Waco Fire 
Department, 

Among the latest—voted last year—was 
$14,500 to pay the cost of a survey and mas- 
ter plan for the Waco Municipal Airport. 

This was requested by the airport plan- 
ning subcommittee of the Waco Chamber of 
Commerce and will point the way for orderly 
development of the airport from the present 
time to 1980. 

Many municipal projects have been in- 
stituted or received a boost from the Cooper 
Foundation but it also has a broader range. 

It was established by the late Madison A. 
Cooper, Jr., as a nonprofit, unincorporated 
trust, wholly for the purposes of benevolent 
public usefulness. 

It is a memorial to the founder's parents, 
the late Madison A. Cooper and Martha 
Roane Cooper. 
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Assuming the risks of new civic and chari- 
table enterprises is one foundation function. 

‘Thus, a new organization is given the op- 
portunity to prove its worth. 

Quite often, the foundation provides funds 
for an experimental period of time. Then if 
the organization proves worthy it is hoped it 
will be taken into the United Fund or find 
another sponsoring agency. 

Human relations courses in the Waco pub- 
lic schools and Baylor University; Bible 
courses for high school students there, and 
the Waco Legal Aid Clinic originated on 
foundation grants. 

When Goodwill Industries was established 
in 1955 the Cooper Foundation put up $7,500 
to match an equal sum from the national 
organization and finance the operation for 
the first year. 

Because of these grants, the Greater Waco 
United Fund admitted Goodwill as a member 
agency in 1956 and agreed to provide it with 
up to $5,000 a year for 5 years. 

Tests of new and untried equipment and 
studies and surveys that will produce public 
benefit it still another function of this truly 
civic-minded foundation. 

Trial use of voting machines was founda- 
tion financed. 

Intoximeters for drunk driving tests were 
first used by the police department through 
a grant. 

Foundation funds have pald for surveys 
of the operations of the Waco municipal goy- 
ernment; and Waco's industrial potential (in 
conjunction with the chamber of commerce), 
and welfare and youth agencies and services 
in the city. 

The Waco radium bank was established 
by a 1951 grant and the citizens traffic com- 
mission was established with another grant. 

A study of the 80 grants thus far made 
shows that almost every area of community 
life has been benefited by the Cooper 
Foundation. 

Grants have totaled $522,765.99 since 1943. 

During the fiscal year of 1961-62 grants 
voted totaled $72,469.99 and grants paid dur- 
ing that period came to $144,271.43. 

The foundation's report to the public in- 
cludes a listing of all stocks and bonds 
owned with their book and market values. 

Investment counselors set up the program 
and by percentages it is diversified in this 
Manner: U.S, Government bonds, 6.20 per- 
cent; other Government bonds, 0.42 percent; 
commercial bonds, 18.84 percent; preferred 
stocks, 3.16 percent and common stocks, 
71.88 percent, 5 

A balance sheet of revenue and expendi- 
tures on the last fiscal year is also included. 

Foundation trustees consider that they 
have a responsibility to report affairs of the 
Organization to the public. ; 

These reports are made annually., 

Income for the fiscal year that ended 
March 31, 1962, totaled $141,662.34. 

It came from farm rents, city property 
Tents, interest, dividends, and oil royalties. 

Expenditures for that period totaled $220,- 
016.32 and the excess of expenditures over 
revenue was $78,353.98. 

Ad valorem property taxes of $12,041.32 
were paid by the foundation. 


West Virginia Forests Will Murmur in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
IN THE 8 UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, all of us have cherished 
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memories associated with the words of 
the poet, Longfellow: 

This is the forest primeval, the murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks. 


To me these words recall the unspoiled 
mountain forests of West Virginia, which 
I knew and loved as a youth. 

It was with pleasure, therefore, that 
I learned, in an article appearing in the 
April 21, 1963, edition of the New York 
Times Sunday supplement, that the 
murmur of West Virginia forests will be 
heard in the great metropolis of New 
York, when the World’s Fair is held in 
that city next year. Stereo sound will 
re-create the natural music of the wood- 
lands that are a part of the largest un- 
spoiled nature preserve in the eastern 
half of the United States. 

Because this article is of wide interest 
to all our citizens, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 3 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 
WEST VIRGINIA Forests WILL MURMUR IN New 

YORK 

An exciting spirit of growth and progress 
marks West Virginia and her people as this 
beautiful, friendly State enters into her sec- 
ond hundred years. The visitor to the West 
Virginia pavilion will see, hear, breathe, 
touch, and sense this dynamism through 
guides, motion pictures, audiovisual aids, 
television, recordings, displays and lifelike 
dioramas. Visitors are cordially invited to 
stop in for some pleasant moments of respite 
and get to know the spirit of the “Land of 
Relaxation.” 

Occupying over 34,000 square feet, the 
pavilion features five main areas: the infor- 
mation rotunda, where exhibits will depict 
the history, culture, government, and educa- 
tional institutions of the State. The in- 
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sponsored by leading industrial firms in 
chemical, electronic, ceramic, forest, glass, 
coal, metal, paper, tobacco, textile, and other 
products. 

West Virginia Vacationiand will dramatize 
the State's unsurpassed vacation facilities 
and activities. With the largest unspoiled 
natural preserve in the eastern half of the 
United States—within 1 hour's flying time 
for 125 million Americans—West Virginia 
features a “four seasons” plan for year 
around fun and relaxation for the whole fam- 
ily. A futuristic mountain lodge will enable 
the visitor to dine in gracious surroundings 
typical of the natural beauty of the State. 
The circular dining area will be surrounded 
by water stocked with game fish from West 
Virginia. Special West Virginia dishes will 
be served. Stereo sound will recreate the 
murmur of the forest, while color films will 
project the visitors into a scenic tour of the 
State. The Gift Shop will be well stocked 
with beautiful souvenirs. A 

The pavilion itself is of sculptured panels 
and artistically treated The outer 
structure features majestic full-color views 
of West Virginia's leading scenic resorts. 
Wood is used extensively for interior finish- 
ing and exterior grilles. A free-form pool 
surrounds three sides of the building, and a 
towering cultural symbol rising to a height 
of 50 feet represents the aspirations of the 
people of West Virginia through the develop- 
ment of industry, education and natural re- 
sources. The pavilion will serve as a dynamic 
showcase for exhibiting the State’s master 
plan of progress. Specific targets for the 
sixties will be announced for the establish- 
ment and acceleration of industries, housing, 
public works, business and trade expansion, 
and tourism. 


The State Department of Commerce will 
have industrial development personnel at the 
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pavilion to advise out-of-State business ex- 
ecutives of the almost limitless opportunities 
and facilities for establishing new plants in 
West Virginia. Reservations will be taken for 
businessmen to take actual tours of the 
State, inspect potential sites, and confer with 
governmental and community leaders. And 
a vacation planning service will make all 
necessary travel and hotel accommodations 
for families interested in a wonderful West 
Virginia vacation. 


A Peacemonger Answers Some Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, last 
Sunday’s New York Times magazine 
carries a most significant article on the 
all-important subject of world peace. 
The author of this essay, Mr, Amitai 
Etzioni, is an associate professor of soci- 
ology at Columbia University and a re- 
search associate at the university’s In- 
stitute of War and Peace Studies. He is 
also the author of an important new 
book entitled “The Hard Way to Peace: 
A New Strategy.” 

Recognizing the fundamental interest 
which all of us have in exploring every 
possible step toward peace, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Etzioni’s excellent 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PEACEMONGER ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS 
(By Amitai Etzioni) 

(Amitai Etzioni is an associate professor 
of sociology at Columbia and a research as- 
sociate at the university’s Institute of War 
and Peace Studies. His book “The Hard Way 
to Peace: A New Strategy,” appeared in 
1962). 

In recent months I have been speaking to 
a large variety of groups across the Nation 
about the dangers of war and the need for 
disarmament. Practically every group— 
from the campus of UCLA to Harvard Yard, 
from New York to Texas—has asked me the 
same questions. They want to know: How 
can one talk about peace and disarmament 
when the goal of Communism is world dom- 
ination? Is not a strong America the best 
way to protect peace? Could the American 
economy survive disarmament? Would the 
Russians allow effective inspection? Who 
would enforce disarmament? 

Here are the questions asked a peace- 
monger, and his answers. 

How can one talk about peace and disarm- 
ament when the goal of Communism is 
world domination? 

When one asks how we can have peace 
while the Communists seek world domina- 
tion, the word peace is usually being asso- 
ciated with harmony, absence of confllet. 
But such a world is impossible. People are 
going to have differences of interest and 
belief, and hence conflict, the way they have 
had them in every country—and family— 
since time . Peace requires not the 
elimination of differences of interest and 
belief, but the prevention of their turning 
to violence; not the elimination of conflict, 
but the prevention of armed conflict, 
The new world this peacemonger is working 
for is not a kingdom of heaven on earth, but 
one in which we can survive together. This 
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does not require the Communists—or us— 
to give up the values we believe in; it re- 
quires only that they—and we—give up one, 
and only one, set of means by which inter- 
national goals are pursued—i.e., the wield- 
ing of violence. 

Thus, there is nothing incompatible be- 
tween Communist ambitions and disarma- 
ment. The Russians still would have open 
to them the means of propaganda and agita- 
tion, and of economic and technical aid, to 
forward their cause. ; 

The Communists have been declaring for 
the past 30 years that they desire general 
and complete disarmament. They firmly 
believe that they will do as well, tf not bet- 
ter, In a competition in which they can 
draw on the appeal of their doctrine of 
equality for people in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America; and on their rapid method of in- 
dustrializing, which these people desire. 
Now, we may know that their “equality” is 
a false one, and that their industrialization 
is Inefficient and requires a high human cost, 
but this does not stop them from believing 
in it and in its appeal to people all over the 
world, That belief might well suffice to 
make them genuinely willing to disarm. 

We should be willing to accept that chal- 
lenge of a disarmed competition, to match 
of their ideas with ours, and 
to see where the chips fall. Certainly we 
have to insist that the arms will really be 
checked in, but our fear should be of a 
failure in disarmament, not of disarmament 
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Is not a strong America the best way to 
protect peace? 

The question has many variations: Why 
take risks? What if the Russians hid a 
dozen nuclear bombs at the bottom of a lake 

then, by threatening to drop them— 
a civil airliner, if all missiles 
planes had been destroyed— 
their will on the rest of us? Has 
present balance of terror kept the 
‘or the past 15 years? Why could it 
do so in the future? 
y answer is that there can be no disarma- 
ment without risks. But these risks need 
to be compared with the most grave risk— 
that the balance of terror will become un- 


une 
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Do not take the word of the peace move- 
ment; take that of the military experts. 
Herman Kahn, the author of “On Thermo- 
nuclear War” and “Thinking About the Un- 
thinkable,” an authoritative consultant to 
the Defense Department, has prepared a 
Ust of the dangers. 

There might be a nuclear war as the 
result of a mechanical accident. Three years 


strike avoided when the true nature of the 
radar blips was discovered. 

Secondly, unauthorized action cannot be 
prevented with absolute certainty. Various 
safety devices, such as locks on missiles that 
require the insertion of two keys before 
firing is possible, prevent a single enlisted 
man from starting a nuclear war, but a com- 
mander can order two, four or as many men 
as necessary to fire. How can his subordi- 
nates tell whether his command is truly 
“authorized”? To the best of my profession- 
al Judgment, there is no psychological test 
that will positively screen out people who— 
especially as international tensions mount— 
might assume the responsibility of protect- 
ing” the United States (or the U.S.S.R.) 
from a soft“ President or Premier by taking 
the nuclear initiative into their own hands. 

Escalation is one more widely recognized 
path to war. Since World War II, west and 
east have frequently become involved in lo- 
cal conflicts, such as those in Vietnam, Le- 
banon, the Congo, Cuba, Guatemala, Greece, 
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and others. Once the prestige of a major 
power becomes firmly involved in local fight- 
ing, especially if there has been a large num- 
ber of casualties, the temptation to become 
more inyolved is great. The escalator might 
be stopped, 9 times or 99 times, before reach- 
ing the nuclear level, but if it drags us up 
all the way just once, millions will die, and 
the survivors may well envy the dead. 

No less dangerous is a miscalculation- 
Khrushchey has said that he thinks that 
the United States would not fight over West 
Berlin. He is deadly mistaken; the United 
States is fully committed to defend the city. 
If Khrushchey acts on the basis of such 
a misjudgment, there will be a war. 

In the West, the success of the American 
action for the removal of offensive Soviet 
missiles from Cuba has created a similar 
danger of miscalculation. The Soviets might 
retreat every time they are challenged, but 
if we should make one major mistake, as 
President Kennedy has said “there will be 
150 million deaths within the first 18 hours.” 
Can we expect governments never to miscal- 
culate? 

Finally, less likely but most dangerous, is 
the possibility of a major technological 
breakthrough. ‘The balance of terror rests 
on the assumption that If you hit me, I can 
still hit you back, good and hard, and vice 
versa. But the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are working day and night on new weapons. 
If one of them comes up with an antimissile 
defense, for instance, that nation could hit 
the other with impunity. Most military 
experts believe that an invention of the mag- 
nitude to give any power such a critical ad- 
vantage is quite unlikely, but the possibility 
cannot be excluded. It is most dangerous, 
for the way to exploit this sort of critical 
breakthrough would be by an all-out strike. 

All these are possibilities. Experts do not 
disagree that they might occur; they disagree 
as to how likely they are. Sir Charles Snow, 
the British author and scientist, believes that 
a nuclear blowup in the next 10 years is a 
certainty. Herman Kahn states that if we 
are to reach the year 2000—probably even 
1975—we must somehow reach an agreement 
with Russia on limiting the arms race. 

Could the American economy survive dis- 
armament? 

To answer this question is a task for a 
major volume on the American political 
structure. Briefly, one must point out, first, 
that disarmament does not come free. At 
least 10,000 Westerners would have to serve 
as inspectors to verify that commitments to 
Teduce arms were carried out as agreed. 
These inspectors would have to be militarily 
trained; hence many ex-officers would find 
employment in the inspection agency. In- 
spection instruments, from U-2 planes to sat- 
ellites carrying TV cameras, would have to 
be produced, keeping busy some of the assem- 
bly lines now working for armament. 

Second, about 10 percent of the labor force 
and of the American economy are involved 
in military production. Since disarmament 
would be carried out in 5 years at the very 
best, it would mean a fairly small annual 
adjustment of 2 percent per year. A much 
larger cut in the military budget and pro- 
duction was carried out in 1946 without crisis. 

Third, there are many ways we could use 
those resources now going into armaments— 
from building schools to improving medical 
facilities, from increased foreign aid (which 
would become a more important instrument 
in our competition with communism) to in- 
creased contributions to international insti- 
tutions whose activities would have to be 
extended to guard disarmament. Even some 
tax reductions should not be out of the ques- 
tion. 

Surely Americans, as well as the citizens of 
other. Western countries, woutd resist—as 
would citizens of the Socialist republics— 
any solution that protected their lives but 
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not their values. But multilateral disarma- 
ment seeks a peace in which no country is 
asked to sacrifice its beliefs; it secks a new 
international life in which the various camps 
will continue to promote their values and 
ideals, but will have to refrain from using 
arms to advance their beliefs. There is noth- 
ing in such a world Americans cannot afford. 

Will the Russians allow effective inspec- 
tion? 

I would not think of giving up my arms 
if the other side does not also, and I would 
trust no country to carry out its commit- 
ments unless effectively verified. But it is 
necessary to distinguish between verification 
and inspection. The need for verification is 
absolute; it cannot be compromised or cir- 
cumvented, At the same time, we must 
recognize that some disarmament steps can 
be verified without inspection, and many 
others without on-site inspection. 

If, for instance, the United States and the 
USS.R. would agree to turn over to the 
United Nations, each year, a certain quantity 
of nuclear weapons to be converted to peace- 
ful uses, no inspection would be needed to 
verify that these commitments were fulfilled. 

When inspection was needed, often meth- 
ods other than sending inspectors into the 
Soviet Union would be feasible. For instance, 
the closing of bases and dismantling of in- 
stallations can be effectively inspected with 
photographic and electronic surveillance; the 
embargo on the shipment of weapons to other 
countries can be verified by border inspec- 
tion. A recent study of the Institute for De- 
fense Analyses provides a long list of disarma- 
ment measures which can be verified through 
“Intelligence, open sources, voluntary self- 
disclosure, and ‘common knowledge’.” 

It is significant that whenever weapons 
have been clandestinely produced or shipped 
on any significant scale—as in Germany in 
the early thirties, in Palestine under the 
British, in Greece in 1947, in Cuba last fall— 
no one ever has succeeded in concealing the 
fact. That verification can work—without 
entry into a country—-has been shown in the 
recent Soviet arms reduction in Cuba. 

Of all the verification methods, that of 
sending foreigners into a totalitarian country 
for onsite inspections is the one such societies 
resist most strongly. To allow foreigners to 
poke their noses wherever and whenever they 
wished would require a major reorganization 
of the societal fabric, possibly compromising 
essential principles of the regime. Hence we 
find the Russians’ persistent objection to on- 
site inspection, which often is misinterpreted 
as objection to verification In general. 

- The question we need to ask ourselves 
regarding each disarmament measure is: Are 
there other, equally effective, methods of 
verification than manned inspection? It 
might well be that we could progress a long 
way toward disarmament by relying on non- -+ 
manned inspection. We would probably 
reach a stage at which manned inspection 
would be needed, as an international police 
force would be; but this might be a long way 
off. Carrying out some disarmament. before 
that stage would largely change international 
relations: mutual suspicions would be re- 
duced as the sides observed each other carry- 
ing out arms-reduction agreements; proc- 
esses of liberalization within closed societies 
would be accelerated by shifting resources 


“from arms to consumer needs. These devel- 


opments might well open the way for manned 
inspection. 

I say might.“ I do not know what the 
Kremlin “really” thinks, or what would hap- 
pen once the cold war subsided and arms 
were reduced. I cannot guarantee that if we 
offer a disarmament plan based on effective, 
nonmanned verification, with manned in- 
spection as a later phase, the Russians will 
accept it. But I would surely prefer to offer 
them such a treaty than to sit back in my 
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3 asserting that they will not accept 
t. 

I should not close this long answer to a 
brief question without pointing out that 
there is—and will be—no foolproof verifica- 
tion system, manned or unmanned, or both. 
We should nevertheless, I suggest, accept the 
marginal risks that remain, should the Rus- 
Sians accept a system which our experts con- 
Sider effective. These risks seem to me far 
smaller than those involved in continuation 
of the arms race. 

Who would enforce disarmament? 

This question raises the issue of world 
government. Would not an international 
Police force strong enough to maintain dis- 
armament—to protect the disarmed nations 
from a yiolator—require an executive au- 
thority to give it orders? And who would 
that be? Would there not have to be global 
law for this body to enforce, and would not 
this law have to be enacted by a world legis- 
lature? And would the USSR. and the 
United States ever agree to submit them- 
Selves to such a world government? 

Here one has to distinguish carefully be- 
tween the short and the long run. In the 
short run, such international institutions 
are not a necessary requirement for the ini- 
tiation of disarmament. The two blocs 
Could check on each other to satisfy them- 
Selves that commitments are fulfilled. 
Britons and Canadians, for instance, could 
Verify Russian arms reduction for the West, 
and Poles verify American arms reduction for 
the East. Differences of opinion could be 
brought for arbitration before a panel of 
“wise men,” selected by both sides from 
among men known throughout the world 
for their integrity—as U Thant is, for ex- 
ample. Even an “international” police force 
could be initiated on a two-bloc or three- 
bloc basis. 

In the long run, stronger international in- 
stitutions might develop. Once the arms 
race was reversed, once the cold war barriers 
of suspicion were shattered, many possibili- 
ties now viewed as unlikely would open up. 
Few expected that Japan and Germany 
would become intimate allies of the United 
States; that Germany and France, after 
three generations of hostility, would enter 
into an intimate union; that Soviet Russia 
and Communist China would come into bit- 
ter and open conflict. An international po- 
lice force seems now as unlikely, and might 
be just as possible. 

The road toward disarmament is not 
Without risk, and the development of effec- 
tive international organizations is far from 
guaranteed. Those who support disarma- 
ment can only state that they prefer to take 
those risks over those involved in the con- 
vinustion of the arms Face. I belong to a 
large group of people in the West who want 
Peace but not appeasement, disarament but 
not communism. It is true that some mem- 
bers of the peace movement are appeasers 
Or worse; but will we close our hearts to a 
World with its waiting megaton graves, just 

use a few abuse our concern for the 
Survival of our lives and our values, and are 
Willing to trade the one for the other? 


Scientists Link Smog to Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 
Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article, which appeared in the Valley 
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Times Today on Thursday, April 18, 
1963. This is one of many fine news- 
papers in the 27th Congressional District 
in California, I have been very inter- 
ested in the menace that air polution, 
better known in Los Angeles as smog, 
has on the health of the people through- 
out the whole United States. The fol- 
lowing article spells out this menace as 
it has to do with cancer: 
SCIENTISTS LINK SMOG TO CANCER 

Smog causes changes in human lung cells 
similar to early stages of cancer, according 
to scientists at the Pasadena Foundation 
for Medical Research. 

Dr. Donald E. Rounds, Dr. C. M. Pomerat 
and coworkers. said Wednesday they have 
found the first scientific evidence indicating 
“there are sufficient carcinogens—cancer- 
causing chemicals—in the atmosphere to 
trigger the initial steps toward malignancy.” 

“We can't say we caused cy,” the 
scientists said in describing how they ex- 
posed human lung cells to smog, “but we can 
say the changes in the cells were nearly iden- 
ber to changes when carcinogens are used.” 

The Pasadena scientists first exposed hu- 
man tissue to a chemical used routinely by 
laboratories for causing cancer. Then they 
recorded on motion picture film the changes 
in the cells which were triggered by the 
cancer-causing chemical. 

The photographs showed the growth rate 
was increased and that the cell chromosomes, 
the carriers of hereditary material, under- 
went abnormal changes. 

Having established the nature of the 
changes caused by a chemical known to 
cause cancer, the scientists repeated the ex- 
periment with fresh cells but this time ex- 
posed them to Pasadena air on smoggy days. 

Rounds said the growth rate and the 
chromosome abnormality were nearly iden- 
tical to those appearing in the first experi- 
ment. 


How Indispensable Was U.N. in Cuba? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
clude an article by Mr. Ed Delaney ap- 
pearing in the Santa Ana (Calif.) Regis- 
ter, April 16, 1963. 

It is high time that the American pub- 
lic realizes that the foreign affairs of this 
country are being determined by the 
United Nations which has no interest 
whatsoever in the preservation of the 
free world or of this Republic: 

How INDISPENSABLE Was UN. IN CUBA? 

(By Ed Delaney) 

According to Ralph Bunche, Under Secre- 
tary of the United Nations, that Red-riddied 
organization was never so “indispensable as 
it was in the Cuban crisis.” Bunche made 
that statement in an address at Chapman 
College, Orange, and added that due to the 
statesmanship of President Kennedy in sub- 
mitting the problem to the U.N. “we were 
afforded an o ty to achieve a solu- 
tion,” What solution? If the UN. s med- 
dling in the Cuban crisis is all they can offer 
to justify its existence, then we can dispense 
with the UN. now, and good riddance. 

With much publicity U Thant, Secretary 
General of the U.N., went to Cuba, embraced 
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Castro and informed him that the U.N. 
wanted to make an Inspection to ascertain 
the facts about the missile bases that were or 
had been in Cuba. Castro sald “No.” U 
Thant flew back to the U.N. Temple of Hypoc- 
risy on Manhattan Island and related his 
interview with Castro. It was the unilateral 
action of President Kennedy, without con- 
sulting the U.N. or any of the Western Allies, 
that halted the Soviet buildup in Cuba. To 
credit the U.N. with any part in averting a 
crisis in Cuba at that time is typical of those, 
such as Bunche, who are professional prop- 
agandists for the U.N. 

He said also that no war was waged by the 
U.N. in Katanga. That is deliberate falsifica- 
tion of the known and published facts. On 

12, 1962, another apologist for the 
U.N., Carl T. Rowan, of the State Depart- 
ment endeavored to convince a Subcommit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the US. Senate that 
the U.N. had not engaged in wanton mas- 
sacre of the people in Katanga. The com- 
mittee chairman, Senator Tuomas Donn, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, cut Rowan short 
with the assertion, “I can tell you that 
there has been slaughter of people in 
Katanga and elsewhere and it had been pub- 
lic knowledge.” Rowan endeavored to hem- 
and-haw but knew Senator Dopp had been 
in Katanga and the Congo, where he made 
personal investigation of the situation. 

But the U.N. supporters, such as Ralph 
Bunche, endeavor to impress their audiences 
with the importance of the U.N. and to ridi- 
cule all who denounce its deceptions and acts 
of aggression. It is the John Birchers, the 
sick-minded, the isolationists, and stupid 
people who decry the noble and lofty ideals 
of the U.N. according to Ralph Bunche and 
coworkers. 

It is matter of public record that Presi- 
dent Moise Tshombe of Katanga stated in 
December 1961; “the United States is fur- 
nishing planes which are men 
and materials to bomb our cities and villages 
and slaughter our people, planes which fiy 
the U.N. flag. Indian soldiers are indiscrim- 
inately killing civilians.” 

As recently as March 14, 1963, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD cites a report by Arch- 
bishop Joseph Cornelius, of Elisabethville, 
Katanga, which “confirms the cruelty of the 
Killing of Katangese civilians. A girl was 
violated and bayoneted in the stomach, also 
two others killed. Seventy corpses were 
brought to Prince Leopold Hospital. AN this 
was done by the Ethiopians.” As Columnist 
William S. White summed up: “The ugly 
truth is that deceit and evasiveness and in- 
credible arrogance have marked the U.N.'s 
course in the Congo from first to last.” 

There are copious, indisputable records of 
how the U.N. waged war against Katanga 
without the slightest legal or moral justifi- 
cation. But Tshombe was anti-Communist 
and pro-Western, so he had to be destroyed 
and his country subjected to U.N. dictates 
because Moscow decreed it. The records also 
show that as far back as 1936 Ralph Bunche 
praised “the principles of equality and hu- 
manitarianism of the Soviet Union.” We 
witnessed the manner in which those princi- 
ples were displayed in Katanga. 

More inaccuracies of Bunche: the U.N. has 
achieved much since the admission of the 
African states into that organization, he 
said. What has it accomplished? Those 
so-called states have no stable governments, 
no knowledge of how to make profitable use 
of what natural resources they have. They 
are mendicants in every sense of the word, 
barnacles on European or American econ- 
omy. Without financial and technical aid 
from Europe or America they will revert to 
the primitive state in which they were before 
being developed by non-Africans. The 
United States pays 47 percent of the cost of 
the Congo operations. Heaven speed the 
day when we may get the United States out 
e UN. and get the U.N. out of the United 

tes. 
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HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert A. Stanton, industrialist, mer- 
chant, and philanthropist of the 11th 
Congressional District of California, 
wrote the following essay on “The Ugly 
Communist” which I am sure will meet 
with a favorable response from all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

‘Tue UcLy COMMUNIST 

The picture of the “Ugly American” has 
been accepted in many quarters as typical of 
our diplomatic deficiencies. It is time we 
made a careful study of Communist methods 
and the technique of Soviet propaganda, so 
that the “Ugly Communist” is exposed in his 
own true light. It should be required study, 
by our diplomats, in our schools and colleges, 
so that we may better meet our competition 
in the battle of ideologies. The following 
notes were taken from careful studies of the 
“Forces for Communism.” 

Like all political systems whose appeal is 
not based on reason, Communist totalitari- 
anism moves ahead less on the conviction of 
its members than on the confusion of its 
opponents, Communist Parties are merely 
firebrands, and the main effort of the Krem- 
lin is to pervert or weaken the fabric it sticks 
them into. That is the governing idea be- 
hind active minorities which bolshevism put 
in theory and into practice from its incep- 
tion, It has always won power—especially in 
the U.S.S.R. and China—with parties very 
much in the minority, but in undermined 
and deluded society. 

Furthermore, the aim for years has no 
longer been to promote communism as an 
ideology, but to further the international 
game of the Soviet state. It is therefore a 

illusion to think that a country is 
safe because its Communist Party is. weak, 
if pro-Soviet views meet with a wide re- 
sponse, 

Trade unions are an infiltration area aimed 
at by Bolshevism for the longest time, con- 
cerning which Lenin, in the “Childhood 
Disease of Communism” wrote the following, 
which can stand as an epigraph to all So- 
viet infiltration, and if the free world does 
not take heed, as an epitaph on its own 
tomb: 

“We must learn how to make use of all 
strategems, of ruse, adopt illegal methods, 
keep silent at times, conceal the truth, with 
the sole aim of getting into the unions, stay- 
ing there, and accomplishing the task of 
communism there in spite of everything.” 

It can be said that the whole edifice of 
Soviet propaganda is built on the pyramid of 
secret factions. The leaders at the top of 
each CP can be a faction for infiltrating the 
party. The party itself constitutes a faction 
for infiltrating parallel organizations. Par- 
allel organizations are factions for infiltrat- 
ing the whole society. From top to bottom 
prevaiis the governing idea of Bolshevism, 
which is to subject a majority. without co- 
hesion to a well-knit minority. Why not 
use this technique to influence new nations 
toward freedom—not a peace army only, but 
a freedom army? 

Soviet diplomacy is not diplomacy in the 
usual sense of the term. It is another one 


diplomatic, cultural, commercial, technical, 
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or athletic, is conceived and worked out with 
propaganda in mind—not of course open 
propaganda for communism, but propaganda 
of an indirect, enveloping, underhanded 
kind for pro-Soviet views. All members of 
Soviet missions abroad are trained primarily 
to charm and lull to sleep high political or 
financial circles in the countries they are to 
undermine. 

Soviets also derive a considerable propa- 
ganda advantage from organized visits of 
delegations and prominent people whom they 
invite to the countries they dominate. 
Under the guise of information and goodwill 
tours, an enormous machine of hoax and 
perversion is hidden. The operation of this 
machine has become a real industry. In the 
U.S.S.R. and China it employs tens of thou- 
sands of people full time. 

Regarding radio broadcasts, this propa- 
ganda channel is too well known to need 
emphasizing. We shall only remark that in 
this sphere where the United States has made 
an exceptional effort, the Soviets still sur- 
pass them by a ratio of 4 to 1 In broadcasting 
time 


The various forms of Communist propa- 
ganda throughout the world involve a per- 
sonnel of about 500,000 and an annual 
expenditure of approximately $2 billion. 

This effort is made to circumvent about 
1 miliard (1 billion) people outside the 
Communist orbit, so that it can be said that 
Moscow (with slight aid from Peiping) 
spends 82 a year per freeman to be subju- 
gated. To grasp the magnitude of this figure 
expressing the scope of the political war Mos- 
cow wages against us, we should remark that 
an American Senate committee has estimated 
the sums allocated by the United States to 
world propaganda at 1% cents per person a 
year. If the budgets of all other free coun- 
tries are added to the total it hardly comes to 
2 cents. 

On this point the Soviet effort is roughly 
100 times as great as that of the rest of the 
world, and thus it is a phenomenon of an 
entirely different nature. In fact, the Com- 
munist and para-Communist propaganda ap- 
paratus is a colossus unique in kind and 
scope, in human history. That is one es- 
sential truth about communism which must 
be always borne in mind. 

The motive power of this fantastic ma- 
chine is money, drawn from overexploita- 
tion of enslaved toiling masses under the 
Communist yoke. These masses work to 
exhaustion for absurdly low wages to enable 
their masters not only to dominate them the 
better, but also to deceive more success- 
fully the toiling masses in free countries. 

With regard to the role of money, it 
should be emphasized how unworthy it ts for 
professedly rational thinkers to pretend to 
innocence, and belief in miracles where 
communism is concerned, while refusing to 
admit that the sympathy of many freemen 
for so ruthless a tyranny as Moscow's can 
only be explained by corruption. 

Propaganda spreads the terms; it is the 
organization that maintains the epidemic. 
Organization is to propaganda what the fac- 
tory is to science. A Communist is the 
bourgeols of organization as the capitalist 
was the bourgeois of manufacturing. 

Strange as it may seem, a third motive 
force behind Soviet propaganda—and not 
the least—is- the eagerness of the free 
world’s press to respond to it without charge. 
With their love of sensation, their search 
for exciting news, their need to sell, their 
naivete about Soviet tricks and lies, they 
repeat a number of these tricks and lies of 
their own free will, without even having to be 
induced to do so by the auxiliaries that in- 
filtrate them. There is no limit to their 
falsehood and duplicity. That Bolshevism 
has attained to absolute falsehood is ap- 
parent from its basic position, for it prom- 
ises total liberation and organizes total en- 
slavement, i 
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Not much thought has been given in the 
West to the fact that for the first time in 
history a political system has actually been 
built on 100 percent lies, with the other 
characteristic that lying is practiced osten- 
tatiously. The strong point of this excess 
is that it saturates and wearies mistrust. 
Freemen living In a world where a minimum 
of good faith is observed (if only because 
political rivalry prevents one side from car- 
rying a falsehood too far since the other 
can unmask it) simply cannot believe that 
falsehood can reach this point, 

The notion that the U.S.S.R. is a power 
“like the others“ in its international be- 
havior caters to intellectual laziness because 
it eliminates the necessity of giving special 
treatment to Soviet ways. And that yields 
the Kremlin substantial profits, for it in- 
duces Western leaders to believe that with 
the Soviets a conference, a treaty, a min- 
ister are a conference, a treaty, a minister. 
when actually the Kremlin dictatorship has 
turned them respectively into a trap, a rag. 
a menial. 

The Kremlin, now much more colonialist 
and imperialist than the West, plays on the 
uneasy conscience that the past faults of the 
West created in western public opinion. 

It plays on the traditional pacifism of this 
public opinion to make all firmness to look 
like war mo ing. 

It plays on liberal circles concern for ob- 
jectivity to incite neutralism on the pre- 
text of striking a balance between America’s 
faults and those of the U.S.S.R., when it is 
impossible to be neutral between the camp 
of freedom and the camp of slavery. 

Many of the successes of Soviet propaganda 
are due not to conviction, but to fear. The 
Kremlin displays its power to the maximum 
and even displays more than it actually has. 
In this way it develops a concession reflex 
among the masses, and gets a great many 
prominent persons to go over to its side, in 
the belief that in case of victory such a 
will be ruthless to its opponents, which no 
risk is run in berating the Western camp. 
considering its tolerance. 

Communist propaganda pounces on every 
bone of contention that divides the free 
world and embitters conflicts at will. It 
drums up our national ideological and eco- 
nomic rivalries. _ 

We are faced with a conflict between two 
“blocs,” the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
of America and since the question is only one 
of rivalry between interests, inducing unin- 
volved countries to believe they can stand 
aside and therefore remain neutral. Yet the 
conflict is neither rational nor economic. It 
does not take place between two empires nor 
between socialism and capitalism. Whatever 
opinion one may hold on these two systems, 
it is clear that the rulers of the Kremlin 
hate socialism as much as capitalism when 
appearing in a democratic form. For it can- 
not bear on its flank the presence of a free 
society whose way of life dissolves the Soviet 
armature of lies and fascinates its fettered 
subject. It is because the West personifies 
democracy that the U.S.S.R. wants to crush 
it. 

The conflict is then between freedom and 
dictatorship, between humanistic open- 
society civilization and despotic closed tribe 
systems. That is the reason why minds 
even more than territory are at stake, That 
is the reason why it concerns every man. at 
every corner of the earth. If bloc is to mean 
the the totality of threatened nations, then 
the term must be widened to cover the 
whole of our free world, not limited to the 
United States. And in this whole the most 
directly coveted part today is Europe and 
Asia, not America, 

The truth is that to resist Soviet propa- 
ganda the most urgent thing is aid, not to 
underdeveloped countries, but to underde- 
veloped minds, in the West as well as in the 
East. 
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Our survival depends on counterpropa- 
ganda and before reviewing the means that 
Should be brought into play by the free world 
to counter this formidable propaganda and 
conspiracy machine maintained by the So- 
Viets, it is important for us to convince our- 
Selves that the task is urgent. 

The very survival of the West is at stake. 

We only resist in fact on the military 
front. But, owing to the balance of horror 
reached between atomic armaments, it is 
hot in this sphere that the contest will be 
decided; it will be decided in the sphere of 
Propaganda, where the West is inactive. 


Moving Headquarters From City to 
Suburb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
Can Cyanamid Corp., is about to open 
formally its executive and administrative 
Offices in Wayne Township, N.J., which 
is located in the congressional district 
Which I have the honor to represent. 
The company, its officials and personnel 
are indeed welcome. 

The new headquarters are in a beau- 
tiful setting and are themselves a model 
of architectural splendor. I append an 
interview with Dr. Wilbur G. Malcolm, 
chairman of the board, American Cyana- 
mid Co. in the Industry & Community 
National Report of April, 1963. 

The article follows: 

Movinc HEADQUARTERS FROM CITY To SUBURB 

Question. Dr. Malcolm, how long ago did 
You move your headquarters fram New York 
City to this country setting in Wayne Town- 
ship, N.J,? 

Answer, Our building was completed in 
April of last year. We occupied it immedi- 
ately after. The move involved some 1,600 
employees. 

Question. It is a beautiful building in a 

utiful setting. How far is it from New 
York City? 

Answer. We are 26 miles from the George 
Washington Bridge. 

Question..Has this distance isolated your 
headquarters from business affairs in New 
York City? Has the distance hurt sales? 

Answer, Not at all, We have transporta- 
tion available for any of our people who 
have business in the city. The trip takes 
less than an hour. As for customers and 
Others calling on us here, we have as many 
Visitors here as we had when our offices 
Were in the city. People enjoy coming out 
here from the city. The atmosphere is tran- 
Juli and pleasant, a delightful contrast with 
the city. 

Question, What were your reasons for 
moving from the city? 

Answer. There were a number of reasons 
ot course. They have to do with conveni- 
ence, cost, efficiency, productivity, and the 
Preference of most of the employees involved 
for suburban living. 

Question. Would you spell those out in a 
little more detail, please? 

Answer. Before we moved here, Cyana- 
Mild's executive and administrative offices 


Were scattered in numerous buildings in. 


ew York City. That was inconvenient 
and costly. Informal communications 
among our people were difficult to carry out. 
è lacked meeting rooms, which meant 
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that we were constantly renting hotel space 
for such purposes, which is costly. Now at 
our new location, these various problems are 
eliminated. I feel that having people of 
common interests under one roof leads to 
greater efficiency and greater understanding 
of the problems of business management. 
Here our employees are able to work together 
better. They are in closer touch with one 
another. They arrive on the job in a better 
frame of mind, for they haven't had to fight 
traffic or search for a parking space. They 
have a more friendly, familylike spirit here 
than they had in New York. It would be 
hard to measure, but it is unmistakable. 

Question. Isn't it a pretty daring thing to 
break the traditional pattern of locating one's 
administrative headquarters in New York 
City, the greatest commercial center in the 
world? 

Answer. I have two answers to that. In 
the first place, as I mentioned before, we 
have not isolated ourselves from the city. 
We are still part of the New York metro- 
politan region. And second, Cyanamid is 
not alone in our industry in making a move 
of this sort. Abbott Laboratories did it 
when they moved to Skokie, III. So did Cut- 
ter Laboratories in Berkeley, Calif. And so 
did Eli Lilly in suburban Indianapolis. As 
a matter of fact, we ourselves had had pre- 
vious experience with a similar move. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. A few years ago when our Lederle 
Laboratories had its sales and executive of- 
fices in New York City and production, re- 
search and so on in Pearl River, N.Y., 
across the Hudson, we consolidated all of 
Lederle’s operations in Pearl River, N.Y. 
noticed an immediate improvement. The 
cooperation and understanding that devel- 
oped among the various groups that pre- 
viously had dealt with one another at arm's 
length resulted in a degree of efficiency that 
we had never before experienced. So, you see, 
I had a good idea of what to expect when we 
moved our headquarters here. 

Question. Is your headquarters now less 
accessible to your plant personnel than it 
was when you were in the city? 

Answer. To the contrary, it is more acces- 
sible. Apart from headquarters we have 
nine plants or facilities that are located from 
Princeton, NJ., to Wallingford, Conn. 
Transportation between headquarters and 
these facilities is necessarily by automobile. 
Our new headquarters are more accessible 
by automobile than our city offices were. 
Besides that, the driving is more pleasant, 
and we have plenty of free parking. 

Question. Would you tell us a bit about 
the headquarters building itself? 

Answer. Well, it is 927 feet long, 4 stories 
high, and encloses 363,000 square feet of 
space, of which 280,000 square feet is office 
space. It is designed for efficiency as well 
as appearance. For example, 85 percent of 
our mail is handled by a pneumatic tube 
system by which we can move a bundle of 
mail from one end of the building to the 
other in less than a minute. We have a 
cafeteria that seats 600 and is available for 
large meetings and special dinners after 
hours. Those two facilities alone produce 
great economies over our previous situation 
in New York City. 

Question. How did your employees react 
when you first announced that the head- 
quarters would be moved to Wayne? 

Answer. We announced the decision in 
September 1959, immediately after it was 
made. Occupancy was scheduled for April 
1962. This gave employees more than 2½ 
years to get used to the idea and to adjust 
their personal plans accordingly. My guess 
is that 90 percent reacted favorably to the 
announcement, 

Question. What did you do to help em- 
ployees understand the move and to decide 
what they might do to prepare for it? 

Answer. On the day we announced it, we 
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sent all New York office employees a lengthy 
memo giving all pertinent data about the 
location, the communities nearby, schools, 
and so on. Also, we told employees that it 
was our intention to help them gain the 
fullest benefits possible from this move and 
to do our best to minimize any inconvenience 
that might result. We sent them maps and 
route information, urging them to visit the 
site and look over the area. We produced a 
special periodical just to keep them up to 
date on our progress. Most importantly, we 
set up an information center at which em- 
ployees could obtain informed help on all 
problems pertaining to moving their families 
to the area. We also gave a great deal of 
attention to the question of trans: tion 
for those who chose to continue to live in 
the city, as a few have. 

Question. Did all of your employees from 
the New York offices follow you to Wayne? 

Answer, Not all of the clerical workers did. 
In anticipation of this, we set up a hiring 
program for people in the Wayne area 6 
months before we were ready to move. This 
was an important step because it enabled us 
to maintain personnel standards and avoid 
last minute hiring to fill in gaps. 

Question. What do you think Is the great- 
est benefit so far from your move? 

Answer. Beyond doubt it is in the higher 
morale and increased efficiency of employees. 
I think it goes deeper than merely working 
together under one roof in a tranquil setting. 
It stems in large part, I suspect, from the 


energy to put into our work. 


Feed Grains Information 
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HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, since 
this body will start immediate consider- 
ation of the feed grains bill (H.R. 4997) 
tomorrow, I would like to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to the following two 
insertions concerning this legislation. 

The article follows: 

From the St. e Apr. 9, 


FEDERAL Farm CONTROL 
(By Richard Wilson) 


Wasuincton.—Thirty years ago this month 
the New Deal was begining the most auda- 
cious adventure in economic control ever 
undertaken in this country before or since. 

Now it is $48 billion and six Secretaries 
of Agriculture later. The farm problem of 
30 years ago is in some respects worse than 
ever. Human misery is no longer involved, 
but not even a close approach has been made 
to an economically sound and tly 
workable solution. Political problems have 
been eased. Farmers as a class are fewer, 
smarter and better off. 

After the passage of all this time and the 
spending of a vast treasure to increase farm- 
ers’ incomes, the great farm technocracy is 
facing a key decision. This decision is 
whether or not to take the final plunge into 
the strictest form of control and regimenta- 
tion of private enterprise ever seriously pro- 
posed in this country. 
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The issue rises because the loose and cir- 
cumscribed control systems of the past 30 
years, in all their myriad forms, have not 
worked satisfactorily. 

On the whole, surpluses have continued 
to mount until it costs nearly $1 billion a 
year merely to carry them. Every agricul- 
tural program devised has fallen afoul of 
technological progress. 

Farmers can produce food faster than Goy- 


ernment Officials can think up schemes to 


hold them back. This has been the great 
technological revolution of our time. There 
are half as many farmers today as in 1930. 
They can supply food and fiber to at least 
twice as many people as they could in 1930. 

The issue turns on a new control system 
for the production and marketing of wheat. 
About half the farmers in the Nation grow 
wheat. They have operated under a control 
system involving limitation of acreage and 
marketing and fixed prices. 

But never have the producers of wheat, or 
any other commodity, submitted to the strict 
controls of planting and marketing which 
would virtually convert their farms into 


trolled acreage and controlled marketing is 
to be submitted to the producers of wheat in 
a referendum on May 21. 


wheat that falls. Bushel by bushel, wheat 
would flow into its various uses by Govern- 
ment permit and certification and at Govern- 
ment prices. 
Farmers would be harnessed in a system 
fines up to $5,000 for violating 
regulations and jail sentences up to 10 years 
for fraud. 
A wheat farmer could oppose this program 


with all his heart and mind, and go out of 
business if his convictions were strong 
enough. For the Government pays him noth- 


ing for an independent conscience. If two 
of his three neighbors want the program, and 
he does not, he is sacrificed to the general 
interest; he conducts his business their way 
or not at all. The new wheat program will 
be mandatory on all if it is approved by a 
two-thirds majority. 

It is widely believed that if wheat farmers 
approve the new program the way will be 
a similar State enterprise sys- 


Many years of observing the development 
of farm programs leads clearly to the con- 
clusion that a relatively small group of 
wheatgrowers will make the national de- 
cision of the greatest importance to all 
farmers. In the great farm organizations, 
and in the Government, it is sensed that 
this is the critical hour of decision. 

Farmers now are faced by the facts of 
stringent Government control, and they 
must ask themselves if this is really what 
they want. If wheat farmers say no on 
May 21, they can change the whole course 
of the Freeman-Kennedy farm program. 
They can, in fact, blow it out of the water. 

This choice is made by a semblance— 
something it is a travesty—of democracy. 
In a previous referendum only 235,700 farm- 
ers voted, perhaps no more than one-sixth 
of the total farms on which acreage allot- 
ments existed, 

By every means that Is legal the vast agri- 
cultural bureaucracy is trying to sway the 
vote in favor of the State enterprise system. 

The absurb claim is made by Secretary 
Freeman that farmers are choosing between 
$2 per bushel and 81 per bushel wheat. 
That is not even statistically correct. 

Freeman is trying to persuade farmers 
that Congress and Kennedy will leave them 
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in the lurch if they turn down the new con- 
trol program, and there will be nothing but 
an old control program that will cut their 
income in half. This is so unrealistic that 
few farmers will be fooled. 

Farmers won't be left in the lurch. They 
are given a chance now to escape a new 
regimentation that they will come to hate 
even more than some of them detest their 
present restrictions. 

If the wheat farmers say no, Congress will 
come immediately to grips with this prob- 
lem again, and there is no lack of effective 
programs which could be enacted. 

The choice is not between $2 and $1 
wheat. It is a choice of freedom and re- 
sponsibility or the intensification of control 
systems which haven't yet been able to do 
the job. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 21, 1963] 
OFFERS PLAN To ELIMINATE FARM Pnors— U.S. 
CONTROLS Ink HOOSIER FARMER 

(Norx.— American agriculture is approach- 
ing a crossroad May 21 when farmers vote 
on whether to adopt the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s 1964 wheat program and thus es- 
tablish the tighest and most complicated 
controls ever seriously proposed for any crop. 
If they reject it, they may precipitate a 
change in the whole pattern of subsidization 
of farm prices, and a move toward a freer 
farm economy. The Government now stores 
a year's supply of wheat for domestic and 
foreign use, and 10 months’ supply of cotton. 
The wheat referendum has brought bitter 
controversy between opposing forces in agri- 
culture, with demands being made in some 
quarters for the whole confused 
mass of Federal farm legislation and start- 
ing anew. Elmer Gumz, who farms 2,000 
acres at North Liberty, Ind., and who is a 
graduate in economics of Wabash College, 
here presents his program “by a farmer for 
farmers” for ending all farm support legis- 
lation within 3 years, and starting anew.) 

(By Elmer Gumz) 

Since 1920 farmers have been confronted 
with farm problems with varying degrees of 
intensity. The Government has enacted 
legislation on behalf of farmers, but has 
never, at any time, come anywhere near a 
solution. ‘The reason for Government fall- 
ure to solye farm problems is simply that 
the Government cannot legislate farm pro- 
grams that would be simultaneously success- 
ful for farmers and completely satisfactory 
to consumers. 

A government cannot legislate on matters 
of economics. 

World War II solved our 1939 unemploy- 
ment problem, it increased the demand for 
food and fiber, and the agriculture problem, 
for the time being, was solved. 

CROP SUPPORTS PASSED 

Then the Government passed legislation 
to support agricultural prices for the dura- 
tion of the war plus 2 years. The support 
prices were continued at an artificially high 
level to the year 1954. In the meantime 
Europe had recovered, the demand for Amer- 
ican agricultural products had lessened, and 
the Government started to accumulate huge 
surpluses of most farm products to be stored 
at taxpayers’ expense. 

This costs every American family about 
$100 per year in extra taxes, The existence 
of $844 billion of farm products in Govern- 
ment hands will prevent prices from ever 
adjusting to the satisfaction of the farmer. 
The law of supply and demand is not allowed 
to function, 

Today Congress Is getting fed up with the 
cotton program, the tobacco , dairy 
products—in other words, the whole thing 
has become a complete mess. The time has 
come when we should not look toward the 
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Government for answers to any of our prob- 
lems. What course then should be followed? 
I offer you a simple farm program that will 
return sanity, sense, and prosperity to the 
American farmer. 

WHAT HE OFFERS 


I recommend— 

1. The Government shall freeze all sur- 
pluses now held in storage. It would ear- 
mark a percentage of these products neces- 
sary to the national security in case of 
emergency. It would dispose of some of these 
surpluses to needy people of the world, as 
well as continue to dispose of surpluses 
through Public Law 480 for a 3-year period. 

[Public Law 480 provides for the sale of 
surplus farm commodities abroad for foreign 
currencies, authorizes their use in barter for 
strategic materials, and permits donations 
for famine relief and other emergencies. ] 

2. All present legislation shall be either 
repealed or allowed to expire. 

3. Congress shall provide legislation for 
the leasing of about 50 million acres of land 
on a bid basis in every county of the coun- 
try on a yearly basis, this 50 million acres on 
an expenditure not to exceed $2 billion for 
the first year, $134 for the second year, and 
$1 billion for the third year. The extent of 
governmental authority would be over land 
only and no particular crop. If the Govern- 
ment is going to control one crop, it should 
control all crops. By ‘controlling land, it- 
would control all crops indirectly. This 
would simplify the problem, lower the costs, 
give the farmers freedom for adjustments 
which are imperative because of variables 
such as weather, diseases, available outlets, 
and take care of changes in consumer habits, 
expanding world markets, etc. 

4. The Government shall support prices 
on all farm crops at 50 percent of parity. 
That is, the Government would pay to farm- 
ers up to 50 percent of the amount needed 
to bring the prices they receive for their 
produce into line with the costs of the things 
they have to buy in order to produce their 
crops. ] 

In order to be eligible for this 50 percent, 
farmers would store their own crops at no 
cost to the Government. Farm commodi- 
ties stored by the farmers would be better 
cared for at no expense to the taxpayer, al- 
lowing farmers to sell when their particular 
market suited them best. 

LIKE FHA GUARANTEES 


In event it became necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to support a price at 50 percent of 
role should be 


the Federal Housing Administration's guar- 
antees on loans in real estate. The farmer 
would go to a local bank and borrow money 
privately. 

For legislation to become active, a refer- 
endum would be held by all farmers on the 
entire program, not wheat farmers voting for 
a wheat program, cotton farmers for a cotton 
program, etc. To become applicable, a ma- 
jority voting affirmatively would be suffi- 
cient instead of a two-thirds majority as we 
now have it, crop by crop. 

The Congress today is waiting for an ob- 
vious moye on the part of farmers as a signal 
to dispose of all farm programs. A negative 
vote in the wheat referendum is the answer. 

Then a free agriculture can go to work 
and produce at the lowest possible cost all 
food and fiber necessary for domestic and ex- 
port needs. 

The American farmer will have no problem 
in competing with the Common Market 
countries or any other part of the world with 
modern machinery, chemicals, and American 
know-how. He will have no fear of the 
future. That will be a glorious day. 
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House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8. 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resoluton 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
On the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been sq enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
Subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committe. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
National security interests. In many 
Cases, they know that no public or pri- 
Vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
R Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We, the undersigned 
Students at Villanova University, urge you 
to support the resolution of Co: an 
DANIEL J. Froop (H. Res. 14), which calls for 
the establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. We feel that such a com- 
Mittee could objectively study all the captive 
Nations and present their plight to the world 
50 that all free peoples could realize the true 
Nature of Russian colonialism and thus more 
energetically check its spread. 

Sincerely yours, 

John C. McMullen, Albert D'Arcangelo, 
Jr., Richard M. DeFuria, Cesar Seoam, 
Armando Cuesta, James 
Eduardo Perz, Francis Lavelle, Joseph 
Minecci, D. F. Sullivan, John Amen- 
dola, Joseph A. Lundy, Russell J. 
Dobbs, Roman Cyhon. 
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STAMFORD, Conn. 
April 9, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Permit me to inform you that 
the original of the enclosed copy has been 
sent to the Honorable Abner W. Sibal, 

Very truly yours, 
VERA SPINKEELA. 
STAMFORD, CONN., 
April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Asner W. SIBAL, 
House of Representatives, 
145 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: I have learned that within the 
past several days you have called for the 
creation of a Captive Nations Committee in 
the House. 

Permit me to congratulate you for this 
worthy action. No doubt such a committee 
will efficiently serve as a movement which 
can help to deter communism. I hope that 
the House will soon put this committee into 
action. 

Sincerely yours, z 
VERA SPINKEELA. 
Tucson, Ariz., March 30, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I have great re- 
spect for you as chairman of the House Rules 
Committee. Many men have held this im- 
portant position but few have equaled your 
sense of justice. 

I urge you to submit the Flood resolution 
(H. Res. 14) to vote by your committee and 
ask you to give it your favorable considera- 
tion. Such a Committee on Captive Nations 
is vitally important both for our Government 
and the American people at large while Com- 
munist Russia has been deceitfully cham- 
pioning the cause of national liberation in 
Africa and Asia, we as a Nation are not doing 
much to help the enslaved and captive non- 
Russian nations which constitute a veritable 
weakness of the Soviet totalitarian empire. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL MELNYKOVICH, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Bronx, N.Y. 
April 11, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SmirH: I would urge 
you earnestly to submit the Flood resolution 
(H. Res. 14) to a vote by your committee. I 
would also ask you to give it your favorable 
support. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations is 
important to every American and to our 
Government. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roman S. HOLIAT. 
AsTORIA, N.Y., 
April 10, 1963. 


Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Member, U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMirH: I would like 
to ask you to put on the agenda of your 
committee the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14), 
calling for creation of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Happy Easter, 
Dun. AL, SoKOLYszrn. 
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West Virginia “Electrifying” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the importance of cheap elec- 
tricity to the growth of industry is a rec- 
ognized fact. Less generally known is 
the fact that West Virginia's virtually 
limitless reserves of bituminous coal are 
an ideal source for ample, low-cost elec- 
tric power. 

The New York Times, in its Sunday 
supplement for April 21, 1963, has an ar- 
ticle which tells why West Virginia's 
atmosphere and economy are “electrify- 
ing.“ Among other power achievements 
is the initiation of the first 500,000-volt 
commercial transmission line, one seg- 
ment of which will extend into the 
Washington area. 

The advantages of cheap electric 
power in West Virginia is of such im- 
portance to industry in general that I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 

WEST VIRGINIA “ELECTRIFYING” 

There's an electric atmosphere in West 
Virginia's economy. And it goes a long way 
in making the State a natural location for 
expanding heavy American industry. Here's 
why: 

The State is at the center of the greatest 
markets of the Nation—East, Midwest, and 
South. 

And yet the State isn't crowded or over- 
industrialized. There's plenty of elbow- 
room for new locations and growth. 

The State's modern transportation sys- 
tem includes barge shipping on the Ohio 
River and its tributaries, with direct access 
by water to the gulf and entire Mississippi 
River 3 

Importantly situated on virtually limit- 
less reserves of bituminous coal, West Vir- 
ginia is ideal for production of ample, low- 
cost electric power. 

In 1960 West Virginia was exporting over 
40 percent of its power production to other 
States, sending “coal by wire” to industries, 
homes, and farms served by interconnected 
electric utility systems beyond its borders. 

But the big advantage to American indus- 
try in utilizing the State’s massive coal re- 
serves in the most profitable way is through 
a West Virginia plant location to which 
power may be delivered in large blocks un- 
der conditions of greatest economy and at 
rates competitive with any other area in the 
Nation. 

Here's the situation as of the start of 1963: 
Five investor-owned electric companies are 
serving the people and industries of West 
Virginia with an investment now of around 
$600 million. 

To this add a $111 million generating sta- 
tion, under construction by Virginia Electric 
and Power Co. in Grant County with one 
600,000 kilowatt unit to be in service early in 
1965 and a duplicate to follow a year later. 
The plant will feed power into the Nation's 
first commercial 500,000-volt transmission 
line, one segment to extend into the Wash- 
ington area, the other to Richmond. The 
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350-mile loop will add $45 million to the 
overall construction cost. 

Announced by Allegheny Power System, of 
which Monongahela Power Co. and Potomac 
Light & Power Co. are the West 
operating units, are plans for a new $57.5 
million 500,000-kilowatt generating station 
to be constructed on the navigable Monon- 
gahela River north of Morgantown. Ground 
will be broken this year, with completion 
date 1967. An anticipated second unit of 
the sanie capability is not yet scheduled. 

The Monongahela River generating plant 
is part of a $350 million power supply de- 
velopment to which 18 investor-owned elec- 
tric utilities are making contributions. At 
an added cost of $17.5 million, two 500,000- 
volt transmission links totaling 130 miles 
in length will be extended from the new 
Monongahela River plant west to the Ohio 
River and north to Interconnect with other 
units in an undertaking bringing together 
the major power markets in the metropoli- 
tan East and the Midwest. 

To be among the first in the Nation to 
utilize transmission lines of 600,000 volts, 
electric companies serving West Virginia also 
include members of the American Electric 
Power System which, with manufacturer- 
cooperators, is in a 6-year study of 
transmission at higher voltages. AEP's 
member companies in West Virginia are Ap- 
palachian Power and the Wheeling Electric 
Co. At Apple Grove in the Ohio Val- 
ley, where AEP’s Sporn plant of 1,100,000 
kilowatts is the State’s largest to date, there 
is a major project underway on aspects of 
the movement of large blocks of power at 
775,000 volts as a new step toward economies. 

The electric companies serving West Vir- 
ginia are alert to the requirements of modern 

and are staffed with people to help 
industries with their plant location pro- 
grams. These are not only power salesmen 
and engineers but include geologists, water 
specialists, wood products specialists, and 
community planners. 

For plants requiring large acreages the 
utilities are prepared to show sites owned 
outright or some other form of control so 
that buyes may inform themselves as to price 
without obligation, or fear of a premature 
disclosure of plans. 

power users as steel, aluminum, and 
chemicals in West Virginia give testimony 
to the ability of the utilities to deliver elec- 
tric power at competitive figures. 


There’s a Principle at Stake 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a long-standing principle of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence—guaranteed in 
America by the first amendment—that 
freemen may edit and print a news- 
paper as a medium for expressing their 
aspirations, policies, ideas, and observ- 
ances so long as those expressions not 
be obscene, libelous, slanderous or other- 
wise contrary to law. 

It is also a long-recognized principle 
of freedom of speech and press that ex- 
cept in matters of national security rep- 
resentatives of the press may refuse to 
divluge their sources of information. 

Consequently, the growing efforts both 
in Britain and here in the United States 


EXTENSION 
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to prosecute press representatives for 
holding to those principles is alarming. 
It makes one wonder, indeed, if the days 
of John Peter Zenger have not returned. 

The latest case involving confidential 
news sources and freedom of the press is 
outlined below in the following editorial 
from the April 18, 1963 Edina-Morning- 
side (Minn.) Courier, and in the April 19 
column in the Minneapolis Star by Ros- 
coe Drummond: = 

From the Edina-Morningside (Minn.) 
Courier, Apr. 18, 1963] 
THERE'S a PRINCIPLE AT STAKE 

Its getting so that just about anybody 
who is anybody in the newspaper business 
has spent some time in jail. 

As regularly as colored folks storming 
voter registration booths in the South, the 
Nation's reporters and editors come to the 
bar of justice, are found wanting, and sent 
straightway to the pokey. 

These newspapermen—and women—get in 
trouble with the law for one reason only: 
the profession’s unwritten code—that pro- 
tects the source of news, 

The latest newsmen to run afoul of the 
law are the president and city editor of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, the largest evening 
newspaper in the United Statés. As the pres- 
ident, Robert L. Taylor, said in a front-page 
Bulletin story early this week, “There is a 
principle at stake here which I firmly believe 
is bigger than I am, or the Bulletin, or the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“This is the right of a courageous news- 
paper to fight for good government, regard- 
less of forces or parties in power * * * and 


of conversations that led to a series on cor- 


be to say to past and future sources, to our 
readers and to all the world that the Bulletin 
has bowed to pressure or expendiency, sur- 
rendered its principles and violated a sacred 
with respect to its sources.” As a re- 
city editor Selby draw $1,000 


sistently, though, the courts have held that 
this principle violates the law of the land, 
and so men like Taylor and Selby, and many, 
many others must take their medicine. 


From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, 
Apr. 19, 1963] 
CONFIDENTIAL SOURCES VITAL TO FREE Press 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—Like other newspapermen 
in the past, the president of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, Robett L. Taylor, and City 
Editor Earl Selby are risking prison rather 
than disclose to a grand jury confidential 
sources of information. 

There is no doubt that the preservation 
of confidential news sources is in the inter- 
est of newspapers. If a paper did not pro- 
tect its confidential sources, it would not 
have any confidential sources. That makes 
if a professional necessity. 

But. the question I want to examine is 
whether this practice is In the public inter- 
est as well. 

No one will lightly wish to make the 
taking of evidence in a judicial proceeding 
more difficult. When a district attorney is 
investigating crime and corruption in pub- 
lic office, naturally he wants the maximum 
help from those who could help. The court 
can subpena and the citizen is rightly re- 
quired to testify of his knowledge with very 
limited exceptions. 
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Editors and reporters have made their 
own exceptions. The wisdom and propri- 
ety of their doing so is already confirmed in 
the laws of 12 States, including Pennsy!- 
vania, At one time or another in every city 
of the United States newspapers have 
brought official crime into the open and 
prepared the way for prosecution and 
reform. 

This serves the public interest by keep- 
ing public officials under powerful scrutiny. 


.To some degree official investigation may be 


made more difficult by refusal to disclose 
news sources, but unless confidential 
sources are kept confidential by the news- 
paper there would often be no basis pro- 
vided for subsequent Investigation. 

It is accepted that an attorney cannot be 
required to divulge statements made to him 
in confidence by his client. Obviously it 
would be easier for the police or an adversary 
attorney if this immunity did not prevail. 
But this immunity is not merely convenient 
for the lawyer; it is yital to the practice of 
the law. 

A reporter's privilege not to be forced to 
disclose his confidential relationship to his 
news source is comparable. This is not 
something merely convenient for the re- 
porter; it is vital to the practice of a free 
press. Otherwise much news which can be 
obtained to protect the public would dry up 
like dew on the desert. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin case, which will 
go to the State supreme court and perhaps 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, involves an in- 
terpretation of the Pennsylvania statute ex- 
empting newspapermen from disclosing their 
confidential news sources. But Judge Ber- 
nard J. Kelley has ruled that since the Bul-- 
letin published the name of one of its 
sources, it was legally obligated to provide 
additional information. The courts will 
have to determine the validity of Judge 
Kelley’s ruling. 

But the security of the newspapers against 
being forced to disclose confidences has never 
rested on statutes. It has rested, in part; on 
the long tradition of respect for this pro- 
fessional code. Most of all, it has rested 
on the willingness of newspaper editors, like 
Taylor and Selby, to choose penalty, includ- 
ing prison, over disclosure. 

The right to a free press is imbedded: in 
the Constitution, not for the convenience of 
newspapers, but for the protection of a free, 
society. Newspapers exercise this right in 
trust. It is their wise and courageous use 
of their special rights which is the best 
protection. 

For newspapers to abandon the security 
of confidential sources would be to abandon 
part of the substance of a free press itself. 


Makes the Picture More Encouraging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, cur- 
Tently the House Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing has before it H.R. 904, 
legislation which I introduced to the 
Congress and which provides for the 
elimination of futures trading in Irish 
potatoes. Hearings were conducted on 
this bill on April 8, 9, and 10. 

I have, over an extended period of time, 
believed that the function of futures 
trading, as conducted by the New York 
Mercantile Exchange on Irish potatoes, 
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is inconsistent with the best interests of 
Potato growers in Maine and throughout 
the country. I insert into the Recorp an 
article from the April 13-14, 1963, issue 
of the Bangor Daily News, which also 
supports this view: 

MAKES THE PICTURE More ENCOURAGING 


Efforts to remove potatoes from futures 
trading on the New York Merchantile Ex- 
change have been opposed in past years by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It now 
has taken a neutral stand, neither favoring 
or opposing the removal proposal, which re- 
quires legislative action by Congress. 

This should lift the spirits of Maine po- 
tato growers, the great majority of whom 
don't like to see their product subject to 
the price fluctuations that result from opera- 
tions by brokers. 

They feel as Congressman CLIFFORD G. Mc- 
Irie does, that potatoes should “go to mar- 
ket with a price established in the market 
Place and not on ticker tape.” MCINTIRE 
is sponsor of a House bill which would re- 
move potatoes from the exchange and a 
member of a House agricultural subcommit- 
tee which is considering the bill. 

McIntire and other proponents come up 
with a potent argument by citing the his- 
tory of the Nation's onion industry. This 
industry was ailing until Congress removed 
onions from futures trading a few years ago. 
Now it is making a good comeback. 

The only remaining perishable subject to 
the ups and downs of trading, reports Mc- 

„ is toes. It seems reasonable to 


assume that what has been good for onions. 


Would be good for spuds; that prices would 
be stabilized and marketing more orderly. 
Opposition to the legislation remains, but 
the neutral position taken by the Agricul- 
ture Department is a favorable and, we hope, 
a significant development. Senator EDMUND 
S. Musxre is pushing similar legislation in 
the Senate and perhaps by unified effort 
growers will get what they have 
Wanted for years—a chance to sell their po- 
tatoes free of the influence of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange. 


A Tribute to Charlie Ross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr, BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years I knew and appreciated Mr. 
Charlie Ross-and Dr. Griff Ross. The 
Ross family is a splendid and outstand- 
ing family in east Texas. We all greatly 
Miss Mr. Charles Ross and Dr. Griff Ross. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following material: 

A TRIBUTE ro CHARLIE Ross 
“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-fiying 
cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to rest in the grave. 


“The leaves of the oak and the willow shall 
fade, 
Be scattered around, and together be laid. 
And the young and the old and the low and 
the high 
Shall molder to dust, and together shall 
He” 


—William Knor. 
In recent months we in Rusk County haye 
seen a number of our citizens pass down the 
river of time. 
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It was really a blow to Rusk County—and 
Mount Enterprise—when we lost Mr. Charlie 
Ross. His amiable ways and the sunshine 
that prevailed among his innermost being 
really should have earned for him the title 
of “Ambassador of good will,” for he en- 
deavored to lift people up. He was one of 
the most charitable men with his time that 
I ever knew. His drug store might be called 
the hub“ or information center of Mount 
Enterprise. He was especially friendly and 
helpful to strangers. Mr. Ross loved hu- 
manity and hated no one. 

I went to Moynt Enterprise on a number 
of occasions and felt that my trip was yoid 
if I did not go by and see Mr. Ross, for there 
was something about his personality and 
kindness that elevated me. Then, too, he 
knew the news. He would question. the sales- 
men and various people from scattered parts 
of the State and learn what was going on. 
That was why he was so good at forecasting 
elections, 

The politicians knew Mr. Ross. At election 


time they meandered their way to his place 


of business for he had lots of influence over 
the voters. Various candidates sought his 
support. Mount Enterprise changed from a 
very liberal box to a conservative one. In 
my estimation this trend can largely be at- 
tributed to Mr. Ross’ influence. He support- 
ed whom he thought to be the best man for 
the job irrespective of the party. 

He was also a civic- and business-minded 
man. His heart was in Mount Enterprise, 
forever wanting to see it grow and prosper. 
He enjoyed seeing people trade more than 
any man I ever saw. Ofttimes he was the 
mediator between the traders. His telephone 
was frequently used by those who needed it, 
and he would often volunteer to talk for 
other people. It did not matter whether it 
Was someone who wanted to buy a baby 
calf from à local dairy or someone who 
wanted to buy an oll and gas lease. He made 
many lease deals for companies and individ- 
uals. Mr. Ross worked exceedingly hard for 
the exploration and development of the oll 
and gas business. 

Although it is a grievous loss, we can still 
entertain hope and vision with the eruption 
of spring with its mantle of green and mul- 
tivarious flowers predominant about us. 
Amid the glory of nature, the song birds, 
the little choristers of the air, will sing for 
every heart of hope, of love and death to- 
gether. For a lifeless body there is hope 
beyond the grave. — 


Two-Price Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the existing two-price ar- 
rangement for cotton is one of the most 
critical and one of the most confusing 
situations ever to beset American agri- 
culture. It is the unpleasant progeny 
of a union between America’s policy on 
agriculture and its policy on foreign 
trade. As things now stand, foreign tex- 
tile mills are allowed to buy cotton in 
the United States at about one-fourth 
less than American mills are forced to 
pay for the same cotton, due to domes- 
tic price supports. A subsidy is given to 
exporters to allow them to buy raw cot- 
ton at the domestic price and sell it to 
foreigners at the world price. The sub- 
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sidy equals the difference between the 
two prices. The result, of course, is that 
foreign producers buy American cotton 
at the lower price, ship finished fabrics 
back to.the United States, and undersell 
American mills. 

Everyone admits that the results of 
this system are grossly unfair to Ameri- 
can mills, but no agreement has yct been 
reached as to how best to remedy the 
situation. A number of solutions have 
been proposed, however, and the follow- 
ing editorial, broadcast on April 10, 1963, 
by the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Co., Charlotte, N.C., is a thoughtful com- 
mentary on two of the most recent ones: 

Two-Price Corron 

In our previous discussions of two-price 
cotton we have considered the administra- 
tion's 5-cent compromise proposal and the 
wage differential between American and for- 
eign mills, Our present remarks concern 
two proposed alternatives to the two-price 
system, tariffs and import quotas. 

Both of these would soften the effects of 
the two-price system but would not elimi- 
nate the cause of the trouble. 

Tariffs are largely ineffective, because 
they are subject to reprisals and because the 
United States would find a high tariff in- 
consistent with its obligations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trades 
which it signed with other nations. 

When President Kennedy raised the tariff 


Market countries raised their tariffs on eight 
major commodities that the United States 
had been selling to them, That is the kind 
of trade war invited by high tariffs. 

Further, the tariff would merely reduce 
the amount of finished goods imported into 
this country, It would not help American 
raw cotton to hold its own in competition 
with foreign cotton, which now accounts for 
a third of the world market. 

Import quotas are hard to police. For 
example, in the first 6 months of the Geneva 
compact on quotas, imports into the United 
States amounted to more than the agreed 
figures for the whole year. Ten countries 
had exceeded their quotas, and nobody 
seemed to know what to do about it. 

The cotton situation has been growing 
steadily worse as other countries have en- 
tered the world market. Egypt, India, Brazil, 
and Southeast Asia are strong competitors 
of American cotton, and if Russia and Red 
China get Into the world market on a large 
scale, our handicap will be even heavier. 

Already our share of the world market is 
dropping. If this decline is added to the 
gradual wasting away of the cotton textile 
industry in this country, we shall eventually 
see the end of both cotton growing and cot- 
ton manufacture. 

Under two-price cotton since 1956 the 
number of active cotton spindles dropped 
9.1 percent and is going down at the rate of 
40,000 a month. 

Cotton is essential to both the economy 
and the national defense. The late Secre- 
tary Frank Knox, of the Navy, said in defense 
work cotton was second only to steel. The 
Armed Forces use hundreds of cotton articles 
for which there is no synthetic substitute. 
At the peak in World War II we used 112 
million bales annually. The postwar decline 
reduced stocks until during the Korean war 
an embargo had to be declared on exports of 
cotton. 

It can be seen, then, that there is an actual 
national danger if both cotton markets and 
cotton manufacture are killed off. If present 
trends are an indication, this is Just what the 
two-price system is doing to one of our most 
essential industries. 
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Dr. Robert J. Huckshorn Recognized for 
Leadership in Developing Republican 
Support From Nation's College Pro- 
fessors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding young professors of 
political science in our country today 
is Dr. Robert Huckshorn, a graduate 
of Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, Mo., who during the past 
year has given distinguished service as 
the Director of the Arts and Sciences 
Division of the Republican National 
Committee. 

It is gratifying to note that members 
of the press as well as Members of Con- 
gress are giving the recognition to Dr. 
Huckshorn for the constructive work 
which he is doing in enabling professors 
all over the country to share with Re- 
publican legislators their thoughts and 
programs for the betterment of this Na- 
tion. A wholesome climate prevails when 
Members of the House and Senate share 
with professors and students from lead- 
ing academic institutions throughout the 
country different approaches and ideas 
on how well all of us can do our jobs 
better and serve the public more con- 
structively. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the work of Dr. Huckshorn and 
his political scientists. The full text of 
an editorial which appeared in the St. 
Louis, Mo., Globe-Democrat, Friday, 
March 22, 1963, follows. It is indicative 
of the recognition Dr. Huckshorn is re- 
ceiving. 

GOP Puses Drive To Win Support or 
NATION’S PROFESSORS 
(By Robert Hochstein) 

WaSsHINGTON.—The Republican Party, 
which has not always looked endearingly 
at the intellectual community, is now step- 
ping up a drive to enlist the support of the 
Nation’s professors for GOP candidates in 
the 1964 elections. 

The arts and sciences division of the Re- 
publican National Committee, headed by 
Dr. Robert J. Huckshorn, hopes to have as 
many as 1,000 professors actively working 
in behalf of the party by the time the elec- 
tions roll around and thousands more acad- 
emicians lending moral support to the GOP 
cause. 

A roster of 12,500 educators, who have in- 
dicated Republican Party affillation or sym- 
pathy, has already been compiled. The 
professors are located in every congressional 
district and represent every conceivable field 
of academic interest. 

HOPES FOR 25,000 

By 1964, Dr. Huckshorn hopes to have lined 
up 25,000 teachers on the Nation's campuses 
who, at a minimum, are willing to stand up 
and be counted In the GOP ranks. At many 
schools, the GOP official noted, political 
activity on the part of the staff is frowned 
on. 


Of the 12,500 Republican-oriented profes- 
sors now on GOP rolls, about 4,000 have ex- 
pressed a wilMngness to participate in some 
political activity, But for the majority of 
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them, this means little more than lending 
their names to support GOP candidates. 

However, Dr. Huckshorn said the number 
willing to be actively involved in such things 
as writing speeches, conducting research in 
areas of special competence, delivering talks 
and acting as liaison with local political, 
business, and fraternal and church groups is 
increasing. 

OHIO LEADS WAY 


The Ohio Arts and Sciences Division of the 
Republican State Committee, under lead- 
ership of Republican State Chairman Ray C. 
Bliss and Dr. Arthur I. Peterson, director of 
the Institute of Practical Politics at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, currently leads the way 
in GOP professors enrolled in the Republican 
cause with about 2,400. 

There are similar arts and sciences divi- 
sions attached to GOP State organizations 
in California, Oregon, Washington, Illinois, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Maryland, and Colo- 
rado. In Texas, GOP academicians have 
banded together and formed their own or- 
ganization, not formally affillated with the 
State committee. 

Dr. Huckshorn said State Republican com- 
mittees in Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Kentucky have indicated a 
desire to establish an arts and sciences divi- 
sion to utilize the talents of Republican- 
minded professors. 


MISSOURI HAS 150 


In New York, about 600 educators have ex- 
pressed a willingness to be involved in the 
GOP cause; in Pennsylvania, 630; Missouri, 
150; New Jersey, 160; California, 1,000; Texas, 
220; Oregon, 200; Alabama, 25, and Louisiana, 
25. In all other States, there are at least a 
few. 

Dr, Huckshorn has been traveling around 
the country trying to stimulate and en- 
courage State Republican committees to fol- 
low the lead of those that have already set 
up arts and sciences divisions. 

The task can be difficult. Sometimes a 
party professional may be a little leary of 
having a professor breathing down his back, 
feeling that the academician may be more 
concerned with correcting his English than 
with winning an election. 

In general, though, there is apparently an 
increasing recognition, even on the local 
level, that the professor with a special area 
of competence can supply needed background 
and information to deal with the practical 
issues of the day. 


The Opelousas Daily World Speaks on 
Nuclear Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 12 the Opelousas, La., Daily 
World carried a penetrating analysis of 
the nuclear test ban issue in a column 
written by that newspaper's editor, John 
R. Thistlethwaite. In part, the column 
reads as follows: 

NUCLEAR TESTING AND MANKIND 
(By John R. Thistlethwaite) 

One of the ablest voices in the nuclear 
field is Dr. Edward Teller, often called “the 
father of the hydrogen bomb.” It is he, more 
than any other man alive, who made it pos- 
sible for the United States to have reached a 
stage of near perfection of the hydrogen 
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thermonuclear explosive process at the time 
that the world was horribly shocked with 
the announcement that Russia had exploded 
an atomic bomb. This country owes Dr. 
Teller—who fought ably, impressively, and 
effectively at the highest levels to continue 
development of hydrogen nuclear fusion—a 
tremendous debt. 

We had the pleasure of introducing Dr. 
Teller at the UPI Editors’ Conference in San 
Francisco last October. We brought back a 
copy of his speech, which had to be tran- 
scribed from a tape because he doesn't write 
his speeches. He has one of those orderly 
minds which does not require a manuscript. 
We are going to give you a couple of quota- 
tions from his speech: 

“It is my guess * * * that the Russians 
are ahead of us in nuclear weapons today. 
This need not be fatal; it probably isn't, be- 
cause even our nuclear weapons present 
to them a big enough danger to deter 
them * * * they will not attack us unless 
they can do so with sufficient safety to them- 
selves. But let them steal another march; 
let them prepare in secrecy for another few 
years; and then spring on us another test 
series to which we will not be prepared in 
good enough time, and they may have the 
edge. They may then have sufficient lead to 
be able to tell us, ‘We can hit you and you 
cannot hit us back'." 

Dr. Teller told of the urgent emphasis for 
continued nuclear research, ending in tests— 
research must be tested. And he gave three 
answers to those who would argue for halt- 
ing nuclear tests: 

(1) “Not to be prepared in the nuclear 
age with nuclear weapons; to rely in the 
nuclear age on conventional weapons, is as 
sound a policy as to stick to the bow and 
arrow after firearms were introduced. * * * 
Only thorough and detailed knowledge * * * 
will allow us to use nuclear weapons in the 
right way * ' whenever and wherever 
needed and without hurting the innocent 
bystander.” 

(2) “You cannot turn the clock back. You 
can no more prevent additional nations ac- 
quiring nuclear knowledge and nuclear 
weapons than you can prevent your teen- 
agers from finding out about the facts of 
life by keeping secrets from them. * * * We 
live in the nuclear age and we had better 
get accustomed to the idea that power in this 
nuclear age is unavoidably intertwined with 
and unavoidably rests upon the use of the 
most powerful and most easily transported 
sources of energy. And this is true 
for war and * * true for peace equally.” 

(3) “Yes, the nuclear age is dangerous. 
It is also full of opportunity. In a rapidly 
developing dynamic stituation, negative at- 
titudes, turning back the clocks, setting up 
prohibitions which can be violated at will 
by the bootleggers, will not pay. The only 
thing that will is a positive policy; the only 
thing that does help is the type of behavior 
which we adopted shortly after the Second 
World War, when we helped Europe rehabili- 
tate itself. * * * It is dangerous to withhold 
from our allies nuclear weapons, because that 
will cause them to stop being our allies. We 
cannot hold them in a dependent state for- 
ever, and it is obvious to any conmmonsense 
observer that they will not stay in that 
state. We must at least get together with 
our good friends.” 

At that time, and still today, as far as we 
know, Dr. Teller was engaged in “Project 
Ploughshare,” the U.S. project aimed at de- 
veloping civilian, peaceful uses for nuclear 
energy. 

It is somewhat sickening to hear people 
say that the development of nuclear energy 
is a monstrous thing which must be halted 
and its progress erased. We heard one talk 
a year or so ago on the thesis that mankind 
has “created a monster which he can no 
longer control,” and must be eliminated. 
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How little faith in mankind and in one’s 
God can one have? 

Nuclear energy is more than a mere op- 
portunity. It will be the eventual salvation 
of mankind. The best minds, projecting the 
most extensive possible mineral discoveries, 
do not forecast sufficient fossil fuels available 
in the earth's crust to provide energy for 
mankind, at its rate of expansion, for more 
than another century. Tiere simply isn't 
enough oi] and gas and coal for the long- 
term future. 

Mankind has, in the past decade, com- 
Pletely eliminated that threat from the 
futures of his descendants with the discov- 
ery of atomic fission and nuclear fusion. 
Because of these fruits of the minds of men 
such as Einstein and the work of men such 
as Dr. Teller, mankind has a glorious pros- 
pect ahead. If that isn't God-given, and 
exactly the antithesis of monstrous, what 187 

True, today we are threatened with 
Slavery; with a creeping menace to the dig- 
nity, freedom, and glory of the human indi- 
Vidual that will surely ring down another 
millenium of dark ages should the Commu- 
nist conspiracy succeed. Wherever it has 
Succeeded, the human being as an independ- 
ent, thinking, creative creature has ceased 
to exist 


It is a contretemps that at the time that 
man reasoned his way to a limitless source 
of energy destined to free him for all time 
from the limitations of physical toil, man- 
kind became embroiled in a battle for his 
Personal liberties and the free conduct of his 
individual affairs. And this new source of 
energy became the prime physical weapon in 
the battle. 

We may yet lose these liberties and free- 
dom through our own selfish destruction of 
the institutions we have erected through the 
centuries to protect ourselves from ourselves, 
But the quickest and surest way to lose them 
is to hand to the forces of slavery and dark- 
ness the means for violent use of these new 
forces, while at the same time denying the 
deterrent power of them to the free world. 

All we have to do is permit them to perfect 
these things to the point at which they can 
act with impunity to themselves, through 
Our lack of progress. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Peatedly I am told how eagerly readers 
Of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD await the 
insertion of Arthur Hoppe’s columns 
which appear in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Recently, he visited Washington to 
get a personal view of some of the activi- 
ties of our Nation’s Capital City and I 
believe the following observations will be 
of particular interest: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 10, 
1963] 
You Can’r Trust THE COMMUNISTS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Macuro, VENEZUELA.—That's just fine. I've 
lost my faith in Communist terrorism. And 
my friend, Mrs. , has lost $10 all 
because the luxurious new Macuto Sheraton 
Hotel falled to open with a bang. 

Not that it wasn't a very gala opening. It 
was. But as Mrs. Connagan, the wife of an 
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American oil company engineer, said rue- 
fully the next morning: Imagine: not one 
lousy stinkbomb. Eleanor will be insuffer- 
able.” 

Eleanor is Mrs. Connagan's friend. Each 
has lived more than 10 years in Venezuela 
and both have developed a somewhat jaun- 
diced view of Venezuelan politics. And that 
includes the band of young Communists usu- 
ally referred to in the press as “the faln ter- 
rorists.” 

“Hah,” says Mrs. Connagan. “A bunch of 
practical jokers. They stinkbombed me out 
of two concerts already this year." 

Indeed, Mrs. Connagan and her friend, 
Eleanor, have a pool on where the faln will 
strike next. And Mrs, Connagan drew the 
gala Macuto Sheraton opening. It's a natu- 
ral,” she said, all delighted. “The hotel rep- 
resents American financial interests. Presi- 
dent Betancourt will cut the ribbon and 
they love to embarrass him. And, best of all, 
you international press are on hand, so it’ll 
get worldwide coverage, Oh, Eleanor's just 
furious.” 

So at 7 p.m. we all took our places in the 
handsome modern lobby to await Mr. Betan- 
court with the scissors. The travel writers 
crowding toward the front, us political ex- 
perts crowding toward the back. 

I idled the time by casing Mr. Betan- 
court's bodyguard, posted strategically 
around the scene. Each was wearing a grim 
steel helmet, and matching expression. And 
each packed a chopper, finger on the trigger. 
“Don’t let them make you nervous,” said 
Mrs. Connagan. “They never can hit a 
thing they're aiming it.” 

I said that was very reassuring. Sort of. 
And I started to reach for a cigarette. Only 
to remember they were in the inside pocket 
of my jacket. Kind of where a shoulder 
holster would be. So, as a bodyguard was 
eyeing me with interest, I decided to chew 
my fingernails instead. 

The military band went: “Ta-dah,” and 
as I went 3 feet straight up in the air this 
gave me an excellent view of Mr. Betancourt 
coming down the stairs. That was the last I 
saw of him because a large, thick pillar got 
between us. But I could tell when he cut the 
ribbon. Everybody winced. Only nothing 
happened. Mrs. Connagan, however, kept a 
stif upper lip. “Maybe later at the ball,” 
she said hopefully. Only nothing happened 
there either. The moon shone bright on the 
Caribbean and everybody danced all night 
to the strains of a white tied orchestra. 
Everybody that is, but me, I decided to go 
to my room early and curl up under the bed 
with a good book. 

I ran into Mrs. Connagan the next day and 
she was pretty disappointed, let me tell you. 
“It just shows you can't trust those lousy 
Communists,” she said irately. And I think 
she’s right. Communism simply isn’t what 
it used to be. Except in the press. 

But what about those of us who have 
faith? Those who believe Communists are 
supermen, smarter, braver, more dedicated 
than we. Isn't there still one place in the 
world where this dogma burns bright and 
ever unchanging? Isn't there somewhere 
that—. Say: I think I'll go to Washington. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 11, 
N 1963] 
DICTATORS, No—DICTATORS, Sr 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WasHINGTON.—The wonderful thing about 
Washington is the way it never changes. 
It always gives you a sense of security to find, 
no matter how long you've been away, that 
everything is still the same. The Capitol is 
still enduring, the monuments are still 
gleaming, the flags are still waving and Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER is still attacking Cuba. 

I guess there's nobody who objects more 
violently to Mr. Castro’s dictatorship than 
the Senator although, of course, everybody 
objects violently to dictatorships. Except 
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maybe the Senator. “I don't object to a 

dictatorship as violently as some people do,” 

he says, “because I realize that not all peo- 

ple in this world are ready for democratic 
. In fact, very few are.” 

At first I thought maybe this confusion 
was just battle fatigue. After all, the Sen- 
ator’s been on the offensive against Cuba for 
all these years and he hasn't even crossed 
the Potomac. But then I ran into the 
famous Washington political expert, Mr. A. 
Reliable Source (Unimpeachable’s younger 
brother), who explained the whole thing. 

Question. Mr. Source, shouldn't we object 
to all dictatorships? : 

Answer. Oh my, no. That would be naive. 
There are good dictators and bad dictators. 
For example, Castro, Khrushchev, and Mao 
are bad dictators. Chiang, Franco, and 
Salazar are good dictators. 

Question. How do you tell good dictators 
from bad dictators? - 

Answer. A good dictator heads free world 
governments. Bad dictators rule ruthlessly 
over slave nations. The former are trust- 
worthy and distinguished. The latter devi- 
ous and perhaps insane. 

Question. Do they govern differently? 

Answer. Certainly. Good dictators bring 
stability to the country and guidance to the 
people with the help of their loyal armies 
of dedicated fighting men. Bad dictators 
impose naught but tyranny at bayonet point. 

Question. Do the people differ, too? 

Answer. Drastically. Those who live un- 
der good dictators are ignorant, lazy, lovable 
people unready for self-government. While 
those under bad dictators are intelligent, en- 
ergetic, oppressed people yearning to be free. 

Question. What about freedom of speech? 

Answer, Bad dictators stamp it out because 
they fear the truth. Good dictators can't al- 
low it because they fear a bad dictator might 
take over and stamp it out. 

Question. What about foreign policy? 

Answer. Bad dictators lust to conquer the 
world. Good dictators only wish to retake 
what is rightfully theirs. 

Question. Well, thank you, Mr. Source. 
But it's awfully complex. Isn't there some 
single, simple method of dis the 
good dictators from the rest? 

Answer. Yes. They're the ones on our 
side. 


{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 12, 
1963) 
Tue ANT CULTURE OF THE PENTAGONIANS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
WasHINGTON.—Work is going apace on my 


book, “Strange Native Customs in Washing- 
ton and Other Savage Lands.” 


they're usually called by the other natives, 
“the Dambrass.” 

The Pentagonians dwell in a strange hive- 
Tike edifice called the Pentagon, where 
they've evolved a weird culture comparable 
only to that of the soldier ants of northeast 
Mozambique. Within their fortress the 
Pentagonians are virtually self-sufficient. 
Except for one staple of their life process. 
This is called appropriations. 

For appropriations, the Pentagonians de- 

upon another native tribe, “the so- 


joy being milked by the Pentagonlans. And 
the more they're milked, the more they give, 
But the solons bellow with outrage and 
alarm on being approached by even the most 
skilled milker of any other tribe. 

The milking process is in the hands of 
the most feared of all the Pentagonians, 
who are called the generals. And seeing 
them scurrying to and fro on Capitol Hill 
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with more and more appropriations is a sight 
to behold. 

The nominal ruler of this strange colony 
is known as the Secretary of Defense. Or, 
in Pentagonese “the SecDef.” The current 
SecDef is known to his subjects as “that 
Damacnamara.” But not to his face. 

Oddly enough, the Pentagonians invari- 
ably hate their SecDef. This appears due 
to the ritual of choosing the SecDef from 
the very lowest and despised rank of Penta- 

: “The Civilians.” (While civilians 
abound in the Pentagon, they are, like 
drones, assigned only the most menial tasks.) 
The reason for this ritual is unclear. It 
appears to have something to do with an 
old dogma called civilian control of the 
military. But no Pentagonian believes in it. 

That Damacnamara is hated even more 
bitterly by the Pentagonians than his prede- 
cessors. This is due to his efforts to curtail 
appropriation hunting. On the grounds the 
Pen have more now than they need. 
Such interference with the Pentagonian life 
process has naturally stirred up the ant 
nest and confusion now abounds. With 
generals darting hither and thither, feelers 
quivering, pincers poised. 

The solons, who love to be milked, are, 
of course, aiding the generals, And they 
keep heaping more appropriations than he 
wants on that Damacnamara. Which is ap- 
parently a horrible kind of punishment. 

However, more and more appropriations 
are desperately needed as the Pentagonians 
are the fastest growing tribe in Washington. 
Indeed, some experts fear they may outgrow 
their appropriation supply and attempt to 
conquer the other native tribes. 

I consider this most doubtful. Firstly, the 
all-consuming interest of the Pentagonian 
is in milking the solons, a pastoral pursuit. 
Secondly, even a cursory tour of the hivelike 
Pentagon would convince any anthropolo- 
gist that whatever the Pentagonians are fit 
for, they aren't fit for war. 


[From the San Tea cesT: Chronicle, Apr. 14, 
1963] 
CULPEPER, A NEw NATIONAL SHRINE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

CULPEPER, Va—Oh, I know what you're 
saying, You're saying, “What's that fool 
Hoppe doing in Culpeper, Va.?“ Well, I 
don’t think that’s very reverent of you. I 
happen to be here on a pilgrimage. 

For it was on this hallowed ground that 
Mr. LyN Dom B. JoHNsSON, an orator whose 
eloquence is indescribable, delivered the 
most moving speech of the 1960 presidential 
campaign. Comparable only to Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan’s cross of gold address. In 
pithiness. 

It was a sunny morning. The LBJ spe- 
cial had chugged out of Washington 60 miles 
to the north at dawn. Mr. JOHNSON was in 
rare form. From the black platform he 
stirred the hundred or so Culpeperians 
present to the depths of excitement. And 
then, as the train began to move, he leaned 
over the rail and uttered those immortal 
words: “And remember, folks, what's Dick 
Nixon ever done for Culpeper?” 

The Culpeperians looked at each other, 
took stock of their one ancient hotel, three 
gas stations and Ritz Hi-Hat restaurant, and 
voted solidly Democratic. The rest, I need 
not to tell you, is history. 

So it was with a lump in my throat that I 
drew into Culpeper on this spring day more 
than 2 long years later, my emotions a mix- 
ture not only of nostalgia and reverence, but 
of dedication. For burning on my lips was 
the question I am sure the whole Nation is 
now yearning to hear answered: 

“What's LYNDON Jonnson done for Cul- 
peper?” 

I can hardly describe the look that came 
into the eyes of the young Culpeperian at 
the gas station when I put this crucial ques- 
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tion to him pointblank. Who?“ he said. 

Nor is it easy for me to record the reply of 
a sturdy yeoman in faded overalls and a 
denim cap who had been there on that his- 
toric day: “Haint seen hide nor hair of him 
since.” 

And so it went. The responses ranged 
over a dizzying gamut from “nothing” to 
“not a dang thing.” Although one voluble 
young lady at the counter of the Ritz Hi-Hat 
restaurant did speak out firmly in Mr. JOHN- 
son’s defense: “What could anybody do for 
this burg?” 

Well, I still think we ought to make Cul- 
peper a national shrine. We could erect a 
suitable monument with Mr. Jounson’s im- 
mortal words chiseled on the base. For you 
can't deny they sum up all campaign ora- 
tory, past and future. And atop the monu- 
ment would be a herolec figure. In hip 
boots. Holding a shovel. 


West Virginia High in Colleges Per 
Capita 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, although my State of West 
Virginia is well known for the rugged 
grandeur of our mountains and the 
brawn of our miners, we are also proud 
of the high ratio of colleges per capita 
we have maintained through our first 
100 years of history. 

An article in the Sunday Supplement 
of the New York Times for April 21, 1963, 
traces the history of higher learning in 
West Virginia back to such patriots as 
Edmund Randolph, Patrick Henry, and 
Ebenezer Zane. The 20 vigorous col- 
legiate institutions of present-day West 
Virginia have a median age of 75 years, 
providing a continuous link between his- 
toric, ivy-covered halls and ultra-mod- 
ern facilities. 

In view of the importance we all as- 
cribe to education in this technological 
age, I believe this article is of general 
interest to the Nation, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 
West Virctnia HIGH IN COLLEGES PER CAPITA 

The recent history of higher education in, 
West Virginia is descriptive of dramatic 
progress, encouraging stability, and wise 
planning for the future. > 

The educational accomplishments of the 
State can be regarded as the response to the 
challenge of historical hardships—of frontier 
isolation, of uncoordinated efforts, of poor 
financial resources. But the urge to educate 
was there from the beginning, 

Men such as Edmund Randolph, Patrick 
Henry, and Ebenezer Zane were planning 
academies for the western counties of Vir- 
ginia as early as 1787. These institutions, 
drawn from the loins of the mountains, 
hewed from virgin timber, performed some 
of the functions of a junior college and grad- 
uated men prominent in law, surveying, the 
ministry and politics. 

Colleges in the modern sense date back to 
1839. The number that flourished and de- 
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“ clined during the past century does not re- 


fiect lack of interest but rather the adverse 
effects of economic hardships. If anything, 
the abandoned buildings were a tribute to 
the sacrifices of people who highly 
valued a college education. 

Impressively surviving the Spartan process 
of elimination in West Virginia are 20 vigor- 
ous, modern collegiate institutions, includ- 
ing 3 Junior colleges and 2 State universities, 
with a median age of 75 years. They offer 
all the more common curriculum on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, includ- 
ing law and medicine, and present some 
unique and highly successful studies on the 
undergraduate plane. 

Rivalry, always a spur to greater effort, Is 
wisely tempered to common purposes by West 
Virginia’s three college associations; one for 
the seven 4-year private colleges representing 
six leading religious affiliations; one for the 
State-supported institutions, and a third for 
all—the West Virginia Association of College 
and University Presidents. 

The latter is currently coordinated by 
means of a “unified project” backed finan- 
cially by the Claude Worthington Benedum 
Foundation. It is the only group in the 
country in which the privately financed and 
publicly supported colleges of a State are 
working together in a cooperative program. 

Through research and discussion of 
mutual interests, problems are defined, solu- 
tions proposed, and the public is made aware 
of the fine opportunities for higher educa- 
tion within the State. 

West Virginia ranks high among the States 
in colleges per capita, a boast that might be 
empty were it not for the regional accredita- 
tion of virtually all of these institutions. 

Their viability now seems to be assured and 
the increasing legislative appropriations, bur- 
geoning development plans, and buildings 
rising from the ground give proof that the 
State of West Virginia is building men to 
match her mountains. 


Olympic Athletes in Government 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
that would permit employees of the Fed- 
eral Government a leave of absence with 
pay for the purpose of participating in 
recognized international athletic events. 

I cite for the attention of the House 
the case of Herman Stokes, an employee 
of the Los Angeles Post Office. 

Mr. Stokes, I understand, is one of the 
two most outstanding athletes of his par- 
ticular classification that we have in the 
United States. This year, Mr. Stokes 
is unofficially a member of the U.S. team 
that will be competing in the Pan Amer- 
ican games to be held in Brazil in the 
month of April. Also, Mr. Stokes is a 
likely candidate for the U.S. team that 
will be competing in the Soviet Union 
during the month of July. 

It is necessary for Mr. Stokes to be 
granted at least 4 weeks of leave with 
pay in addition to his normal vacation 
leave to participate in these major in- 
ternational athletic events. 
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Mr. Speaker, the honor and prestige 
of the United States of America becomes 
a matter of great concern whenever a 
team from this country enters an inter- 
national amateur athletic tournament. 
Whatever the semantics of discussion on 
sportsmanship may entail, the fact re- 
mains that our Nation is judged by peo- 
ple all over the world on the success 
or failure of our amateur athletes. 

The Post Office Department is sympa- 
thetic to the problem presented here; 
however, under existing rules and regu- 
lations can do nothing to aid or assist 
this fine young man in his desire to bring 
international sports trophies home to 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will 
speedily deal with this proposed legisla- 
tion. I believe the majority of honorable 
Members will support it, and I believe our 
country needs it. 


A Solution to the Dairy Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Clark County Press, Neillsville, Wis., 
on April 11, 1963. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A SOLUTION To THE Damy PROBLEM—DAIRY 
ProcramM WOULD ACCOMPLISH AIMS OF ALL 
(By Robert Harvey, Editor) 

The Clark County Press this week unveils 
its dairy , which it believes 
is necessary to (1) take the Government out 
of dairying; (2) strengthen the competitive 
retail position of dairy products, and increase 
consumption through a free market; and (3) 
give the dairy farmer an opportunity to 
achieve returns for his product in line with 
those of other business and industry. 

This program is not a panacea, nor is it 
strictly new or novel in its approach. With 
One possible innovation, portions of the 
program have been suggested at various times 
by various farm groups. The program bor- 
rows a little from the Farmers Union pro- 
gram, from the Farm Bureau program, from 
Suggestions made by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and from several farm lead- 
ers of Wisconsin who are closely associated 
with the dairy industry and who are intensely 
interested in the fight for survival of the 
industry and the dairy farmer. 

ESSENCE OF PLAN 


In essence, this is the program: 

(1) A voluntary signup by farmers to par- 
ticipate by cutting back production to the 
Point where the surplus will be eliminated; 

(2) Purchase by -dairy manufacturing 
plants of milk on the basis of a free and 
Open competitive market. This includes the 
elimination of Pederal milk marketing orders 
Which hamstring midwest milk producers, 
Provide unfair competitive advantage to those 
in areas affected by such orders, and result 
in unrealistic prices of dairy products to 
consumers in those areas; 

(3) Direct payment by the Federal Gov- 
€rnment to farmers of subsidies through the 
ASC offices. The amount of subsidy would 
be based upon the amount of cutback re- 
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quired to eliminate surpluses. This point 
is explained in detail further on. 

(4) Withdrawal of the Federal Govern- 
ment from the purchase of surplus milk 
products and from the warehousing of them 
as rapidly as present warehouse supplies can 
be liquidated; and 

(5) Purchase by the Federal Government 
of its needed supplies of dairy products on 
the open market and at competitive prices. 
These purchases would include all those used 
for foreign and domestic programs, includ- 
ing the school lunch program, foreign aid 
or aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
military services. 

VOLUNTARY 


Under this program no farmer would be 
forced to enter into a quota agreement. If 
he wanted, he could continue to produce at 
his present level, or increase it. However, his 
production, like that of those entering into 
the program, would bring open market 
price. 

Those signing agreements to cut back pro- 
duction would do so under a variable quota 
arrangement tied to supply of and demand 
for milk. This, in turn, would be gaged by 
consumer purchases of dairy products from 
retail shelves, and from export business, In 
a free economy, of course, these would be 
directly connected with the retail prices. 

As dairy products remained plentiful, 
prices on the retail shelves would adjust 
downward, making the dairy products more 
competitive, and thus increasing the con- 
sumption and demand. As the program takes 
hold, prices would increase until a balance 
of supply and demand has been achieved. 
Growth, then, would depend on natural eco- 
nomic and growth factors in the Nation and 
in the world. 


SETTING OF QUOTAS 


Setting of quotas would be relatively easy. 
Dairy plants can provide production figures 
for their patrons for years in the immediate 
past. They also would be required to fur- 
nish data on milk delivery of their patrons 
and prices paid to them on a monthly basis 
to the ASC offices in each county. 

The ASC offices, then, would draw checks 
in payment of the subsidy to those cooperat- 
ing in the voluntary cutback program. The 
amount of these checks would depend on the 
percentage of volume cut back to achieve a 
balance in supply. 

The support price would be set at a rate 
of 1 percent above the current levels of 
support for every percent of cutback in milk 
volume. In other words, with the current 
support price at 70 percent of parity, if the 
Government felt that a 10-percent cutback 
in quantity of milk were required, an in- 
crease in support level to 80 percent would 
be established. This would assure dairy 
farmers cooperating under the voluntary 
program that they will have at least the 
same gross income during the transitional 
period as they now have. 

The support level would fluctuate in ac- 
cordance with the percentage cutback as the 
program is adjusted at frequent intervals to 
meet the developing market situation. 

EXAMPLE 


Thus, on current prices, 1,000 pounds of 
production brings a price of $31.30 on a 3.5- 
percent butterfat basis. Suppose a 10-per- 
cent cutback were required in the original 
instance to eliminate the surplus, and the 
free market price paid at the plant were 
to slip to $2.79 per hundredweight. The 
farmer would receive $25.11 for that 1,000 
pounds of milk from the plant. In addition, 
he would receive the difference between $2.79 
and $3.55 per hundredweight (80 percent of 
parity), or $6.84, from the Federal Govern- 
ment, represented by a check from the ASC 
ofice. The total of the two, then, would 
amount to $31.95 payment for the 900 pounds 
of milk (1,000 pounds, less the 10-percent 
cutback equals 900 pounds). 
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As the effect of supply and demand took 
over on the market, and prices pald by plants 
increased, the Government would trim its 
subsidy payments in like amount until the 
market was a full 80 percent of 
parity. At that point the Government could 
adjust the cutback to a lower percentage 
figure until the full effect of a free market 
were achieved. 

When the point of parity is achieved, how- 
ever, the Government would not withdraw 
from supervision of the program. It would 
continue to adjust milk quotas for those 
producing under the program, and would 
hold itself in readiness to resume subsidy 
payments to individuals operating under the 
voluntary program should the price dip be- 
low the proper mathematical percent of 
parity. 

ASC FOCAL POINT 


Young men and others starting in the 
dairy farming business would be able to go 
to the ASC office and be assigned equitable 
quotas without charge of any kind. These 
quotas would be based on the judgment of 
the ASC county committee, in cases where 
no previous record is available, or on a basis 
of the quota of a farm which the individual 
purchases. The total production thus added 
would be reflected in the overall national 
supply, and on that basis would be but a 
drop in the proverbial bucket. 

It is the opinion of the Clark County Press 
that such a program would have an imme- 
diate and beneficial effect on the sales of 
dairy products on the retail level. It would 
result in almost immediate lowering of prices 
of butter, cheese, ice cream, milk, and other 
dairy products. The decrease in retall price 
would be appreciable. Past experience has 
proved, for instance, that as little variation 
as 1 cent in the retail price of butter has a 
marked effect on sales and consumption of 
butter at the retail level. Consequently, 
the program would result in lifting the per 
capita consumption of dairy products. 

STRONGER MARKET 


As consumption increased and a balance 
in milk supply is achieved, prices will begin 
to rise on the retail level, and these increases 
will be reflected in increased prices paid to 
dairy farmers by plants operating on a free 
market. Prices will become stronger increas- 
ingly until they have reached a point where 
a legitimate profit is available to all con- 
nected with the dairy business, from farmer 
to retailer. 

When that point is reached, cutbacks in 
milk production may be reduced, permitting 
the dairy industry as a whole to remain 
competitive with substitutes. 

Such a free market, too, would encourage 
plants, as well as the industry, to promote 
their products and their sales as the industry 
returned to the initiative prompted by a 
strong, solid, free, and competitive market. 

The long-range cost to the Government of 
such a program would be progressively lower 
as the market for dairy products strength- 
ened. As fast as the current warehoused 
supplies could be liquidated, this large and 
unproductive cost would be wiped out. 

Too, the saving to the consumer on the 
retail market would be considerable in the 
go-in on this program; but eventually he 
would pay a fair and just price for a good 
product. 

We are well aware that the dairy program 
suggested here by the Clark County Press 
will have its detractors. Largely they will be 
those who have received political or financial 
advantage from the inept programs with 
which the dairy industry has been saddled in 
the past. It also will not be particularly pal- 
atable to segments who have reaped a wind- 
fall harvest of dollars from operating large 
warehouses; and it certainly will be heavily 
opposed by the moneyed interests in sub- 
stitute products, whose encroachment on the 
markets of dairy industry will be stopped in 
their tracks. 
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Some, too, will oppose the program on the 
principle that they are opposed to Govern- 
ment subsidies. We are, too, for we feel that 
generally speaking paternal Government has 
served only to ie Rt and subdue the dairy 
industry to the point where its very life now 
is threatened. However, it would be impos- 
sible at the moment to move toward a free 
market once again without providing assist- 
ance of Government in the transitional 
period. 


Dr. Heller’s Perpetual Motion Machine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the April 22 edition 
of the Chicago Tribune: 

Dr. HELLER'S PERPETUAL MOTION MACHINE 

A frequent characteristic of perpetual mo- 
tion machines is that they can be made to 
sound just plausible enough to fool the un- 
wary into believing that a machine can, in- 
deed, keep going indefinitely without any 
external source of energy. 


even more than perpetual 

to increase Government revenue and thus 
balance the budget by cutting taxes and not 
cutting Government spending. This plan 
starts off with the plausible and correct as- 
sumption that cutting taxes will stimulate 
business. Then the President's economic 
adviser, Dr. Heller, invokes what he calls 
the “multiplier and accelerator effect,” to 
suggest that business will be so stimulated 
that taxes on the new business will offset 
the tax cut and presto, we'll have a surplus. 

We doubt that many people understand 
this multiplier and accelerator effect any 
better than they understood the “equidis- 
tant downdraft manifolding” boasted by the 
makers of the Marmon automobile 40 years 
ago. But they may find it easier to believe 
than to dispute, and it would no doubt be 
pleasant to think that the way to keep our 
economic machine running is to sit back, 
pay fewer taxes, and let the Government 
spend more money that it doesn't have. 

Ellerton A. Lodge, a vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
this as a silly pipe dream and has shown 
effectively, in a personal letter to Represent- 
ative Ms, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, that the multiplier 
effect cannot do what Dr. Heller says it will. 

In the 15 years from 1946 to 1961, Mr. 
Lodge says, the country’s net public and 
private debt rose from $397 to $937 billion, 
while the gross national product, which re- 
flects and even tends to exaggerate the state 
of business, rose only from 6310 to $521 
billion. In the early part of this period it 
took $30 billion in new borrowing to raise 
the GNP by $10 million; more recently, it 
took $44 billion in new borrowing to do the 
same. 

On the basis of the multiplier and ac- 
celerator effect propounded by Dr. Heller, 
$44 Dillion in new borrowing, whether by 
Government or business, should bring at 
least $44 billion in increased tax revenue. 
Instead, as Mr. Lodge wrote Mr. Mrs, we 
have had repeated deficits and today the 
Federal Government, “having 83 the 
limit of taxation on is proposing 
to levy a tax on savings, through inflationary 
budget deficits.” 
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“It is obvious,” according to Mr. Lodge, 
“that the Government sector cannot, any 
more than the private sector, substantially 
accelerate the growth of our economy merely 
by creating debt.” 

If it could, Mr. Lodge marvels at what 
might be achieved by eliminating all taxes 
and running at a $100 billion deficit. Just 
think how this “strong deficit” might swell 
the tax revenues under the Heller theory. 
The bigger the deficit, the bigger the sur- 
plus. Not even perpetual motion can offer 
anything to match that. 


Liberal Formula for Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, peculiar 
twists in semantics has taken place with 
respect to the definitions of “liberalism 
and conservatism.” Mr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones writing in the Washington Star 
has done an outstanding job defining the 
misguided “Liberal Formula for Happi- 
ness.” 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues as follows: 

LIBERAL FORMULA FOR HAPPINESS—SOME Ac- 
CUSED OF CHAMPIONING LEA WHILE 
FAVORING CREEPING COERCION 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Self-styled “liberals” are generally nicer 
people than sourpuss reactionaries. 

It would be better to be cast away on a 
desert island with an outgoing and out- 
giving liberal than with a guy who's against 

everything including the construction of a 
raft. But this doesn't mean that liberal 
government is a good recipe for equity or 
human happiness. Many liberals suffer 
from smug assumptions about human be- 
havior and political theory that simply don't 
jibe with reality. 

They are capable of a great degree of dog- 
ma, while imagining themselves to be the 
foes of dogma. They honestly believe them- 
selves to be champions of liberty while they 
Tavor creeping coercion as long as they can 
be the authors of the coercion. They are so 
sure their theories are good for you that they 
think they are only doing you a favor when 
they tle you to a post, pry open your jaws, 
and pour their nostrums down your throat. 

Willie Howard, the late great Jewish co- 
median, had a skit in which he impersonated 
a Communist holding forth in Union Square. 

“Comes da revolution,” shouted Willie, 
“you'll eat strawberries and cream.” 

“But,” protested someone in his stage au- 
dience, “I don't like strawberries and cream.” 

Willie assumed a contemptuous sneer: 
“Comes da revolution and you'll eat straw- 
berries and cream.” 8 

This is not a bad description of the lib- 
eral” formula for human happiness. 

One of the chief characteristics of the 
professional liberal in America is his naive 
belief in the corrective power of law. Every 
time he sees social maladjustment or a per- 
sonal tragedy he wants to pass a law to cor- 
rect it. Gradually and with the best 
intentions he weaves a net of verbotens and 
must-dos that paralyzes the individual. 

If you keep on passing laws to obviate 
every possible injustice, eventually you ar- 
3 at the ultimate injustice, the police 
8 3 


Although the liberal often professes a con- 
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tempt for money, he has almost a childlike 
faith in its power. What he can't cure with 
a law he thinks he can cure with an appro- 
priation. When mulish taxpayers balk at 
such expenditures at the local level, he de- 
mands that the Federal Government take 
over, on the sound theory that the farther 
the taxing agency is removed from the indi- 
vidual the more chance there is that the 
individual will be complacent about the tax. 
The argument: “If Oklahoma doesn't take 
the money, Maine will” is a potent one. 

Therefore, the liberal arrives quite logi- 
cally at his advocacy of centralized power. 
Centralized power is the device by which the 
normal caution of the taxpayer is over- 
whelmed by his greed, Federal aid to 
schools will provide more teachers without 
raising school district taxes. Ninety-percent 
Federal highway money means that he won't 
have to pay for a bond issue. Increased 
Federal relief means that local responsibility 
can be shirked. And so supergovernment 

and the liberal is delighted. 

He is delighted because he questions 
whether local government will ever have 
adequate social vision. But he will see to it 
that the supergovernment has. There will 
be plans, bold plans of new frontiers entered 
into with vigor. 

The liberal also seems to hold a double 
standard in the matter of human behavior. 
He is irate about the greed of corporations 
and the evils of stock options. But the 
mugger in the park who stabs for $20 is a 
deprived person who wouldn't have gone 
wrong if there had been enuogh social 
legislation. 

The liberal can't believe that removing the 
penalties for misbehavior or lack of perform- 
ance could increase human cussedness and 


housing, more youth clubs. And with them 
we keep getting more chiselers, more illegiti- 
mate children, more delinquen 8 and crime. 

One problem with the li is that he’s 
getting way behind the times. He can’t 
adjust his dogmas to new forces. He looks 
at labor-management problems as though the 


Hoffa eludes him. He is furious at the price- 
raising attempt by United States Steel, but 
unable to comprehend the cost-fixing cap- 
abilities of the United Steel workers. He is 
still chasing Commodore Vanderbilt and the 
beef trust. 

The liberal thus deludes himself with the 
comfortable assurance that he is farseeing, 
a progressive, a man of the future. In his 
effort to cure injustice by piling on more 
government he forgets that all the great 
struggles for freedom have been directed 
against the overblown force of government. 

He has, with minor interruptions, been 
in power in America for 30 years. He is 
getting gray, and even a little quaint. He 
won't admit error or consider pragmatic 
Tesults. He has concocted his medicine, and 
as our colic increases he merely calls for 
bigger doses. 

The liberal is a nice guy. He is loving us 
to death. 


Library Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, Hon. Raymond Mason, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has asked that the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp include the following proclama- 
tion by the Governor of Florida. 

I am glad to have this included as fol- 
lows: 

PROCLAMATION: STATE oF FLORIDA, EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT; TALLAHASSEE 

Whereas the written word serves as the 
Tuel to feed the burning flame of inquiring 
minds; and 

Whereas the libraries of Florida present 
for many of her citizens the doorway to 
Knowledge, adventure and entertainment and 
as a stimulus for creativity and competence 
in a variety of fields; and 

Whereas the development of libraries in 
Florida is of broad concern, at the highest 
leyels of State government to the smallest 
communities served by regional library sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas interested citizens can make sub- 
Stantial contributions to the future develop- 
ment of libraries in Florida by their active 
interest in local planning, and participation 
in the support of libraries by service in such 
Organizations as Friends of the Library: Now, 
therefore, I, Farris Bryant, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me as Governor of the 
State of Florida, do hereby proclaim April 
21-27, 1963, as Library Week in Florida, and 
Urge all citizens to visit their local libraries 
during this period to draw there upon the 
reservoir of knowledge, the magic of imagina- 
tion and the enjoyment of a well-told story, 
ee only the world of books can make avail- 

e. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Florida to be affixed at Tallahassee, 
— cen. this 29th day of January, A.D, 


Attest: 
Farris BRYANT, 
Governor. 
Tom Apams, 
Secretary of State. 


Berlin, Cuba, Test Ban All Doing Poorly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 the Wall Street Journal carried a col- 
umn by William Henry Chamberlin 
Which assessed present performance of 
the Kennedy administration on three im- 
Portant issues as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 16, 1963] 
FRrusrmation FORMULA: ADMINISTRATION 
Mixes Timmrry on CUBA, UNREALISM ON 

Atom Test Ban, West BERLIN 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The word “frustration” frequently appears 
in dispatches from Washington at the pres- 
ent time. 

The Kennedy administration probably 
reached the height of its prestige in foreign 
Affairs when it faced down Nikita Khrushchey 
On the issue of withdrawing the missiles 
Which had been stealthily installed in Cuba. 

Since that time, however, much has gone 
Wrong from the standpoint of American for- 
eign policy. General de Gaulle, by vetoing 
British admission to the European Economic 
Community and insisting on his national 
nuclear deterrent, tossed a monkey wrench 
into administration plans for closer Western 
defense and trade coordination. Soviet 
troops have remained in Cuba, emphasizing 
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a clear breach of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
fragile agreement for the neutralization of 
Laos is beginning to fray around the edges. 

Some of these disappointments are due 
to factors beyond the control or anticipa- 
tion of the administration. But on three 
issues, at least, the United States has been 
pursuing policies based on questionable 
premises and therefore inviting failure and 
frustration. 

First, ‘there is the attempt to reach an 
agreement banning nuclear tests at almost 
any price. This might be Justified if it 
could be assumed (a) that the Soviet Union 
would observe any such agreement and (b) 
that the spread of nutlear weapons to other 
powers would thereby be stopped. On any 
coolheaded survey of the situation, in the 
light of past experience, both these assump- 
tions seem most improbable. 

BROKEN TREATIES 

It would be superfluous to recite the long 
list of Soviet broken treaties and agreements. 
One need only recall the unpoliced moratari- 
um on nuclear testing which began in Oc- 
tober 1958, and dragged on until the end of 


August 1961, when it was unilaterally de-' 


nounced by the Soviet Government, although 
Khrushchev had solemly affirmed earlier that 
the Soviet Union would never be the first to 
resume nuclear testing. It is difficult to esti- 
mate how much the United States lost by 
denying itself the advantages of research 
while the Soviet Union, at the very least, 
was preparing for new tests. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that an 
American-Soviet agreement would stop the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, Is there 
any reason to believe General de Gaulle 
would cease and desist from his development 
of French nuclear power merely because an 
American-Soviet agreement had been signed? 
Would Red China, visibly on the outs with 
Khrushchev, heed a request from him to stop 
its nuclear development? 

Second, there is-an obvious disadvantage 
about the talks on West Berlin which have 
just been resumed. There could be no ob- 
jection to raising, as a serious potential 
threat to peace, the unnatural partition of 
Germany. Buta discussion limited to West 
Berlin places the United States before the 
awkward alternative of making unilateral 
concessions or refusing any change in the 
present situation. 

THWARTING ANTI-CASTRO CUBANS 


Third, some aspects of our policy, or lack 
of policy, toward Cuba since the withdrawal 
of the Soviet missiles are timid, self-con- 
tradictory and calculated to raise the ques- 
tion whether our diplomatic victory in Cuba 
last October was as complete as it seemed. 

We have all but renounced any intention 
to use our own forces in an invasion of Cuba. 
No one in his senses would like to see a 
repetition of the Bay of Pigs flasco. Both as 
Senator and as President, Mr. Kennedy has 
expressed the hope that the Cuban people 
will rise to vindicate their freedom: The im- 
plication would seem to be that the Ameri- 
can Government, through properly covert 
channels, should extend all feasible aid to 
the anti-Castro Cubans. 

By announcing a crackdown on the ac- 
tivities of such groups we are making our 
avowed objective look ridiculous and creat- 
ing doubt as to the steadfastness of our will 
and purpose among our friends in countries 
threatened by Castroite propaganda and sub- 
versive activity. Successful guerrilla move- 
ments have always depended on support from 
without. The Algerian nationalist bands 
that eroded French rule in that country 
would, in all probability, never have suc- 
ceeded if they had not received a steady 
supply of arms from across their frontiers. 

It ts unlikely that boycotts and other 
forms of economic pressure will bring down 
the Castro regime so long as all the re- 
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sources of the Soviet bloc are mobilized to 
prop him up, and many of our NATO allies 
refuse to join In the boycott of Cuba. To 
give Castro the protection of our Armed 
Forces while proclaiming his downfall as our 
objective is a policy of sorry confusion. 

Talks that lead nowhere and are unlikely 
to lead anywhere and policies that are self- 
contradictory furnish an excellent formula 
for frustration. 


The Violent Revolutionaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recent- 


ly an editorial entitled “The Violent Re- 
actionaries” appearing in the April 20, 


1963, issue of the Trinidad Guardian 


came to my attention. 

I think this editorial sums up in a 
concise manner what may be expected 
from Castro's protected sanctuary in 
regard to the promulgation of commu- 
nism in the Latin American countries. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Trinidad Guardian, Apr. 20, 1963] 

: THE VIOLENT REVOLUTIONARIES 

It is never easy for an outsider to get hold 
of the true facts behind a revolution in a 
Latin American country. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably not easy for the average citizen in these 
countries to understand fully what is going 
on. This ly applies to present-day 
Argentina, with its recurrent bids by various 
persons and groups to seize power. We are 
accustomed to seeing generals and admirals 
at the head of these bids, but we have now 
been told about a different element seeking 
to gain power—writers, diplomats, and poli- 
ticlans who belong to a “Latin American 
type of Marxist-Leninist revolutionary move- 
ment.” 

We have commented before on the stepped- 
up campaign now being conducted by Com- 
munist bloc countries to spread subversion 
in Latin America. But, so far as we know, 
this is the first time the Argentine Govern- 
ment has openly stated that a Communist, 
or a Communist-type organization was about 
to make a bid to gain power. This substanti- 
ates recent reports and rumors that Castro's 
regime in Cuba, doubtless acting on instruc- 
tions from both Moscow and Peking, is giv- 
ing increased support to many leftwing ex- 
tremists all over Latin America who are 
working to bring down their governments by 
violent action. 

A recent BBC talk had some interesting 
things to say, for example, about what has 
been going on in Ecuador. There is ap- 
parently an organization there called “The 
Revolutionary Youth Movement,” which is 
dedicated to using violence to take over the 
Government. As long ago as 1960 Castro was 
made its honorary president, and he has 
supplied it with weapons, money, and propa- 
ganda material. Several of its members have 
been trained in Cuba in tactics. 
In January, this year, a police raid on its 
headquarters discovered firearms and mate- 
rial for making bombs. 

The “writing on the wall!“ could hardly be 
clearer. But, if further clarification is need- 
ed, it is to be found in a speech made by 
Castro to the Congress of the Women of the 
Americas in Hayana in January. He cate- 
gorically stated then that he was deter- 
mined to encourage every movement aiming 
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to extend revolution by violence in Latin 
America. He said that he did not deny 
the possibility of a peaceful transition to 
socialism, but it had not been possible in 
Cuba nor anywhere else in Latin America 
yet. Few statements could be more explicit. 


Prize-Winning Orations by Two Okla- 
homa College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
prize-winning orations by John Gilpin 
and Joe Dollins, representing two out- 
standing colleges in my district, South- 
eastern State College at Durant, Okla., 
and Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. College 
at Wilburton, Okla., respectively. 

The orations follow: 

Our Divipep Won 
(By John Gilpin, Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Okla.) 


The world, the whole world has never be- 
fore been so completely divided because it 
has never before been so completely united. 
The obstacles which for years have prevented 
the close contact of men and nations have 
fallen to modern technology. Within a gen- 
eration mankind has come to.the threshold 
of unification and polarization. The human 
race has become a seamless whole, in which 
the murder of a Congolese chieftain sets off 
reverberations in the centers of world power 
thousands of miles away. And every day the 
whole is cut more deeply into two hostile 
halves. 

But this division and conflict is not limited 
to our globe—for in the past 10 years outer 


danger of falling 
single orbit filght of Russian Maj. 
The United States was 


later. But the United States regained a sen- 
sational amount of this loss when Col. John 
Glenn orbited around the earth three times 
in February 1962. 

These successes intensified a race between 
the United States and Russia that will cost 
America and Russia over $30 billion apiece 
in the next few years. 

But these billions of dollars involved in 
the space race represent only a small part of 
the divided world’s burden. The divided 
world so nearly united is also a poor world 
so nearly rich. Never before in the history 
of mankind has the possibility of a decent 
life for men everywhere been so real, yet it is 
so far away. Because as long as the deadly 
struggle between the East and the West is 
continued we can never hope to concentrate 
any of our effort on the homeless and starv- 
ing people of the world. 

Each day the struggle continues, the divi- 
sion is deepened. The entire world is being 
drawn into the division. Increasing pressure 
is being put on the neutrals from both sides. 
And the more they resist the greater the 
pressure becomes. They are g to 
realize that they must choose, and the choice 
will be final, between the East or the West. 

. This division of the world into two hostile 
halves is not new, in fact it is as old as 
history itself. But the known world was only 
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a very small part of the world at the time of 
Greece and Persia, Athens and Sparta, Rome 
and Carthage. But nevertheless there has 
always been a divided world of the rich and 
the poor, of those who owned and those who 
toiled. Plato echoed this theory in one of 
his works when he said that the city of the 
rich and the city of the poor would always 
be at war with each other. 

The present world division may well be at- 
tributed to the attitudes accepted by the 
United States and Russia immediately after 
the Second World War. No historian places 
the entire blame for this division at the door 
of the Russians. Rightly or wrongly, a long 
string of provocations has been pointed at 
the Americans, the British, and the French 
in the partition of Germany. Regardless of 
this it is probable that a few weeks after the 
bombing of Hiroshima the Soviet Union 
would still have seen in the United States its 
mortal enemy. The United States was the 
genuinely successful capitalistic society, and 
America was now capable of producing a 
unique power for making war. More than 
that, the United States was now the only 
mainstay of the old capitalist empires. 
` Soon after the war the Communists re- 
turned to their goal of world revolution. 
They returned to the tactics laid down by 
their forefathers, Lenin and Marx, and they 
began their ruthless sweep through Eastern 
Europe. This reminded Western leadership 
of the revival of Communist imperialism. 
The violently reawakened Russian national- 
ism played upon the postwar chaos to create 
a buffer zone to defend the Soviet Union 
against the West. Also the West began to 
see the real picture of international com- 
munism and its aims. 

The age-old theory of keeping a balance of 
power is out. Up to now it was accepted 
belief that maintaining a marginal balance 
of power over your enemy was sufficient. 
The new doctrine calls for absolute, and not 
marginal supremacy over your enemy. We 
must have this supreme edge over the Com- 
munists if we hope to contain the Rus- 
sians in their present area, while maintain- 
ing our position at the pinnacle of world 
power. We started this policy 16 years ago 
and we are still following it today. 

The United States will continue to strive 
for peace. But we are not alone in this 
task, the Communists since the end of World 
War II have been professing their desire for 
world peace. Of course, the objective of 
the Russians are much different than those 
of the United States. There is a popular 
anecdote in Washington and Moscow going 
around concerning this uneasy peace we are 
now in. A holy man was asked to inquire 
of God if there would be a war. After a 
suitable interval the holy man said he had 
done so and had been told by the Lord: 
“There will be no war, but the struggle for 

will be so furious that there shall 
not be left one stone upon another.“ 

But I would ask: How can there be peace 
with two such colossal forces standing face 
to face in the world with nothing to restrain 
them? Never before in has there 
been peace in a situation such as this. 

While Hiroshima burned, President Tru- 
man told us “there must never be another 
war.“ War, at last, has become too horrible. 
But is peace humanly possible? Why not? 
Warring families have become tribal com- 
munities, warring tribes have become vil- 
lages and then cities, and these city-states 
have been formed into nations. And in the 
last generation nations have combined into 
international communities, Within these 
large social organizations peace has always 
been the rule and war, revolutionary or civil 
war, the exception. There have been strug- 
gles between classes, races, and parties, but 
the community has always survived. Why 
then should there not be a community of 
the world within which violence could be 
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restrained as the national community. Al- 
though it would be extremely idealistic to 
contend that the world in its present con- 
dition could ever unite, isn't the only hope 
for world peace going to exist in world 
unification? 

The dream of a world community is not 
new to men, In fact, the idea is as old as 
history itself. In early Grecian history the 
city-states of Athens and Sparta warred 
against each other for the power to rule over 
the known world. Later because of the in- 
fluence of an outside force these nations 
united for mutual protection. As these na- 
tions, and other nations throughout history, 
have seen the need for unification we today 
must also realize this need. 

Must man be made one before the world 
can be made one? This question is answered 
in the outstanding novel “The Brothers 
Karamazof“ when its leading character says, 
“To transform the world, to re-create it 
afresh, men must turn into another path 
psychologically. Until you have become 
really, in actual fact, a brother to everyone, 
brotherhood will not come to pass. No sort 
of scientific teaching, no kind of common 


“interest, will ever teach men to share.” 


My UNCONQUERABLE SOUL 


(By Jo Dollins, Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Wilburton, Okla.) 


“Out of the night that covers me, = 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever Gods may be, 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


With, these words, William Earnest Henley 
asserts his freedom. Freedom not from 
physical bondage, but rather mental enslave- 
ment. He magnifies the thought, “individ- 
uality is freedom lived.” 

The initiative of individuals granted, not 
gave, literally gave to us the freedom under 
which we live. Why then doesn't individ- 
ual initiative characterize our present day 
society? 

I wonder what has happened to the bold 
American. You know, “give me liberty or 
give me death.” When Patrick Henry made 
this famillar statement, I think he pleaded 
not only for his country, but also for him- 
self. Perhaps that’s just it. Because Pat- 
rick Henry and other men like him knew 
the horror of not having freedom of thought, 
they fought and gave this freedom to us. 

Why don't we use this freedom? I think 

it’s because like I said, others gave it to us; 
we haven't had to fight for it, therefore, we 
don't fully appreciate the privilege that is 
ours. 
Justice Stanley Reed made the statement, 
“Without freedom of thought, there can be 
no free society.” Since great individuals 
have given this freedom to us, I would say, 
“Without utilization of this freedom of 
thought, a free society cannot be main- 
tained.” 


People, not individuals, but people say that 
the growing social pressure smothers their 
personality. That is a person's good rea- 
son for not being an individual, but their 
Teal reason is that they find under pressure, 
conformity is easier than individuality. 
What if Dorthea Dix had yielded to the con- 
formed idea of the public toward mental 
illness? Where would our Nation be today 
if Mr. John F. Kennedy hadn't taken his 
firm stand on the Cuban crisis last October? 
As Emerson puts it. Who so would be à man, 
must be a nonconformist.” 

e The Creator seems to have given different 
people different ways of apprehending reality. 
Different personalities possess different in- 
sight into matters. This is the reason we 
as individuals must assert our view and be 
creative in the manner for which we were 
created, not conform to the activity for which 
a separate being was molded. A teacher of 
philosophy said it this way, “God created 
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man in his own image, that man like him 
May create.” Yes, we must be industrious to 
fulfill the very purpose for which we were 
Placed upon this earth. Man was made an 
Organism; not a mechanism. A few days 
ago I was reading the editorial in the Satur- 
Gay Evening Post. It was discussing the pos- 
sibility of machines ever replacing men. It 
said perhaps they could do the algebra or 
Calculus, but it took men to make the split 
second decisions. 

I began to think, quite ironically, is not 
our society a machine with only a few in- 
dividuals to make those split second deci- 
sions? You know, a machine can take the 
Place of 50 ordinary men, but 50 machines 
cannot replace one outstanding individual. 

People fail to be this outstanding individ- 
ual when they fail to recognize their own 
Personal capabilities and personal securi- 
ties, They fail to recognize these when they 
simply fall to exercise them by being crea- 
tive. We can be creative, whoever we are, a 
doctor, teacher, or hairdresser, if that is our 
Own method of expression. Whoever we are, 
We need not become a victim of life’s mo- 
notonous routine that would stump the pro- 
Jection of a handiwork of God, ourselves. 

Oh, we seem to project ourselves when we 
say, “Look what we did; we sent John Glenn 
around the world.” But, just what did we 
do? Tu tell you. While he soared through 
Space, we sat back on our laurels and said, 
“Look what we did.” Well, of course we can’t 
all be an astronaut, or build a spaceship, but 
We can specialize in that individual field best 
Suited to us. 

If you aren't an individual, then perhaps 
You're a person that desires to be. Where 
and how does the individual manifest him- 
self? As many things begin in one’s home, 
this does also, for if you can't have unre- 
Strained expression around those that love 
you the most, your family, where can you? 
Upon development cf yourself, you'll find 
reliance upon you by not only your family, 
but by your community and country. 

The condition of this country expresses 
the extent to which it relies upon the ex- 
Pression of singularlity. The annals of his- 
tory provide us with the most astute exam- 
Ples of this. The Senate room was packed. 
The dignity of a nation and the integrity 
of a President lay in the hands of Edmund 
Ross. Johnson was impeached. The popular 
vote was to indict him. The Congress was 
One vote short of their two-thirds majority. 
Senator Ross held in his hands the remain- 
ing vote. He defied the populace and major- 
ity of Congress, because he felt Johnson 
Should not be removed. He saved the pride 
of a young and shaky Government for pos- 
terity. Perhaps, we can't vote for some- 
thing as significant as the removal of a 
President, but we can determine our vote ac- 
cording to our own beliefs and not because 
Of family ties or the contemporary fad. Our 
Nation was bullt by individuals, it is com- 
Posed of potential individuals, and it de- 
pends upon development of those individuals 
if it is to stand. 

You say you can get more done with a 
Number of people than you can alone. Num- 
bers are fine, but remember this: 
isn't made by a group of people conforming; 
Progress is made by a group of individuals 
Cooperating. The Founding Fathers of our 
free society of whom Washington, Jefferson, 

in, and Adams were only a few, were 
each independent individuals uniting their 
Many views, not conforming to one view. 

There was however in history, one great 
civilization built without remembering the 
individual and his contribution to society— 
the Roman Empire, which fell. It fell sim- 
Ply because individuals no longer maintained 
their identity as individuals. Is a nation 
that offers us freedom of expression going to 
Maintain our Nation by maintaining this in- 
dividualism, manifest it through creativity 
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and self-expression, and refrain from con- 
descending to the mass of society? I am 
just optimistic enough to believe that we 
shall maintain this inherent individualism. 
You say, “What can I do, I'm just one per- 
son?“ That's just it, you are one per- 
son. 


People-to-People Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
ever since its inception, Project Hope 
has been fascinating to me. It is excit- 
ing to contemplate the tremendous po- 
tentialities such a program has, not only 
to help many people for whom modern 
medical care has not been available and 
is sorely needed, which is, of course, of 
primary importance, but to express the 
concern of the American people for 
others in our world. 

This interest has been heightened by 
the experiences of my friend, John C. 
Rawling, M.D., of Flint, Mich., who has 
volunteered for service abroad the SS 
Hope in Vietnam last year and in Peru 
this year. 

It was indeed a pleasure to read the 
following editorial in the Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal on April 10, 1963, 
calling attention to the great contribu- 
tion made by Project Hope in convincing 
our friends of Latin America that we are 
truly interested in their welfare and de- 
sire to be of tangible assistance to them. 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE AID 
What happens when foreign aid is con- 
from a government-to-government 
project into one administered, financed and 


implemented by private individuals? Does 


the people-to-people concept of help really 
work? 

One good answer can be found in the rec- 
ord of Hope, the American hospital ship 
which specializes in bringing medical aid 
to areas of the world where “Yankee go 
home” has been a favorite slogan. It would 
take a fleet of Hopes to answer all the in- 
vitations extended to the de-mothballed 
Navy ship. 

It is true that Project Hope is not entirely 
a private venture. The ship was donated by 
the Navy. But all of her operating expenses 
and supplies are paid for by private dona- 
tions. The Grace Line provides a crew at 
cost. All of the medical personne! are vol- 
unteers, and it is obviously not the salary 


which attracts them. Nurses are paid half 


of what they would receive in any large 
hospital. 

Drug companies have contributed large 
stocks of medicines and the latest drugs. 
The host country pays not one cent. Yet 
on its relatively meager $2.8 million annual 
budget, the Hope has traveled halfway 
around the world bringing the latest medical 
knowledge and equipment to lands where 
even a sterile bandage and antiseptic are un- 
known. 


Now in New York for refitting, the Hope's 
story is told. In May, 1962, the Hope arrived 
at Trujillo, Peru, and was greeted by “Cuba 
si! Yanqui no!” signs. e 

After almost a year of training medical 
students and midwives, performing 2,000 
major operations, treating 46,000 patients 
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and inoculating 136,000 persons against pollo 
and other infectious diseases, the Hope left 
an entirely different city. 


beards which were once popular among Tru- 
jillo citizens, 

More than 40,000 people honored the 
Hope's staff in a stadium farewell ceremony 
and a newspaper editorial said, Gringo.“ 
since May of 1962 has meant for Peruvians 
he who saves lives and alleviates pain.” 


Come to the Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
from yesterday, April 22, 1964, the gates 
will open on what Mr. Robert Moses has 
described as “the biggest, most fascinat- 
ing showcase ever conceived and con- 
structed by the mind and hands of 
man’’—the New York World's Fair 1964- 
65. With equal humility I would like to 
say that this is undoubtedly going to be 
the greatest demonstration of peaceful 
international competition in the history 
of mankind—the Olympic of the arts, 
sciences, industry, and trade. 

As the vast and complex preparations 
for this grand event move into the home- 
stretch—we have less than a year to 
go—I extend a cordial invitation to every 
Member of this body and to his con- 
stituents. Come to the fair. 

Today, with so little time left before 
the great occasion, it is difficult to 
imagine that the site for the fair, Long 
Island’s Flushing Meadow Park, will be 
the magic city envisioned by Mr, Moses. 
It is a raw looking place-cluttered with 
piledrivers, bulldozers, mounds of earth, 
and slabs of concrete. 

The dream seems more real when you 
stop to consider the amount of work that 
has already been done to achieve this 
plateau of several hundred acres inter- 
laced with miles of cable, conduit, and 
pipe, and containing all of the necessary 
roads, bridges, and utilities for this, the 
greatest of all fairs. 

You become confident of the reality 
when you realize the infinite amount of 
planning and negotiation necessary to 
bring to the construction stage the ex- 
hibits of most of these United States, 
nearly a hundred foreign governments, 
and hundreds of producers of goods and 
services from all over the world. 

This will be the greatest, but by no 
means the first, transformation of Flush- 
ing Meadow. In the mid-1930's a stal- 
wart group of New Yorkers, including a 
new and zealous park commissioner, Mr. 
Robert Moses, began one of the most 
ambitious and unlikely reclamation feats 
of that era. They attacked almost 700 
acres of ugly and odorous dump with the 
express purpose of creating on that site 
an international exposition. Through 
their diligent efforts, a blot on the New 
York landscape which F. Scott Fitzgerald 
described in “The Great Gatsby” as a 
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desolate area of land—a valley of ashes” 
became the scene of the legendary 1939 
World's Fair. 

After the fair the land was made into 
a park and became a pleasant oasis in 
what is now the geographic and popula- 
tion center of New York. It is in this 
oasis, Flushing Meadow Park, that is 
once again preparing to play host to the 
world. 

The variety of exhibits and events at 
the New York World's Fair 1964-65 will 
be almost endless. Visitors will have the 

. opportunity to see the best in architec- 
ture and design from across the conti- 
nent and around the globe. With a min- 
imum of restrictions, the fair is encour- 
aging the free display of talent and 
imagination in the construction of pavil- 
ions and exhibits. 

Each State, country, and industry will 
bring forth their finest. A number of 
special exhibits, such as that Michel- 
angelo’s “Pieta” and other religious art 
from the Vatican, will offer an impres- 
sive array of sights and sounds. Every 
major religion will be represented. 

American and foreign industry will 
capture much of the fair’s audience with 
diverse spectaculars ranging from life- 
size reproductions of giant dinosaurs to 
a $5%4 million futuristic wall-less pavil- 
ion displaying products of the gas indus- 
tries. I cannot begin to describe the 
wonders of the fair. Let it suffice to 
say that this will be, without a doubt, a 
billion dollar fair. 

There will be even more to the fair 
than the activity at Flushing Meadow. 
The cultural activities of the entire city 
of New York will be geared to the fair. 
Museums and galleries will hold special 
exhibits and the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts will integrate its pro- 
gram with the performing arts presenta- 
tions at the fair so that this fine new 
facility can be used to the best advan- 
tage of those visitors interested in opera, 
music, theater, dance, and related offer- 
ings. 

In addition to all the wonderful things 
that will greet you at the fair, there is 
probably no other location that is so well 
suited for such a vast undertaking. The 
New York World's Fair 1964-65 will be 
accessible by parkway, expressway, 
bridge, tunnel, railway, subway, ship, or 
plane. Over $100 million is being spent 
in an accelerated highway improvement 

to make the fair even more 
accessible to those visitors coming by 
car. Over $4 million in waterway im- 
provements are underway and a 2,000- 
boat marina—the most modern—will 
accommodate those traveling to the fair 
by water. The hotel and dining facili- 
ties are more than adequate. Over 600 
hotels and thousands of restaurants are 
keyed to meeting the needs of millions 
of visitors annually. 

In 1 year the New York World’s Fair 
1964-65 will be ready to welcome you. 
Arrayed around the 135-foot-tall “Uni- 
sphere,” symbol of man’s achievements 
in an expanding universe, will be the 
fruits of the minds and hands and hearts 
of a good portion of mankind. On that 
spring evening a 24-billion candlepower 
tower of light will shoot into the sky and, 
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surrounded by countless satellites, will 
send up a beacon that may be seen from 
poe m, Mass., to the District of Colum- 

2. 

For New York it will signal, among 
other things, the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the city’s founding and 
the opening of the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. For all of us it 
will mark the launching of a magnificent 
endeavor toward that most difficult 
goal, “Peace Through Understanding.” 
The international cooperation and 
peaceful competition demonstrated by 
the opening of the fair will give defini- 
tion, form, and meaning to democracy 
for the 70 million people who will at- 
tend during its 2-year life. It is less than 
1 year away. Mark it on your calendar 
and start planning now. Come to the 
fair. 


National Council on Crime and Child 
Delinquency Dinner in Honor of Justice 
Miles F. McDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following proceed- 
ings of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency dinner honoring Jus- 
tice Miles F. McDonald: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND DELIN- 
QUENCY, BoaRD oF TRUSTEES DINNER IN 
Honor or Justice Mires F. MCDONALD, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 1956-62, TUESDAY, 
Manch 5, 1963, SHERRY-NETHERLAND, NEW 
York Crry 
Mrs. BENNETT CERF. In behalf of the Board 

of Trustees of the National Council on Crime 

and Delinquency, I am delighted to welcome 
each of you. This is a happy moment and 
an historic occasion for NCCD. 

My assignment tonight is both pleasant 
and brief. Iam pleased to have a part in the 
festivities for Judge McDonald whom I ad- 
mire and whom I have come to know through 
services on the Youth Council Bureau and 
NCCD. 

It is most fitting that Judge McDonald’s 
pastor is with us this evening. 

My first assignment Is to ask the Very Rev- 
erend Charles E. Diviney to give the invoca- 
tion. Later I will introduce our chairman of 


E. Drviney. May God, 
the Almighty and just Ruler of all nations, 
the great and merciful Creator of all things, 
the kind and gracious Father of all men bless 
all those here present and all these gifts 
which we are about to receive from His 
bounty and goodness. Amen. 

Mrs, Bennett CERF. I have the pleasure of 
introducing our chairman of the evening. 
He is a man of many achievements. He has 
spent a lifetime in the advertising world and 
started his career as an account executive 
with N. W. Ayer & Co. In 1929 he joined 
Young & Rubicam, became president in 1942, 
chairman of the board in 1944 and has only 
recently retired from that post. He has 
served as the national vice chairman, Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower, as a member of the 
Mayor's Committee on Mobilization, and in 
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President Eisenhower's administration on the 
President's Committee on International In- 
formation Activities. He is a member of the 
US. Advisory Commission on Information, a 
Trustee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, and a member of the National 
Defense Executive Research. 

He asked me to cut that out because he 
said my credits for him were too long, but 
they could not be too long for this marvelous 
gentleman who has always been with the 
NCCD and obviously, from his list of credits, 
done whatever he could for the good of his 
country and for the good of his fellow man. 

He now serves on the board of trustees of 
the NCCD and is our vice president. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Sigurd S. Larmon. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LARMON. First of all, I think we owe 
a vote of thanks to our very charming chair- 
man of the evening, and I am going to ask 
you here and now to give that vote in the 
way of applause to Mrs. Bennett Cerf. 
[Applause.] 

When Mrs, Simon—she was the first to 
suggest it—brought up the question of what 
we might do in NCCD in the way of some 
recognition for the dedication and the work 
that Judge McDonald has given to NCCD for 
a period of years, the first thought was just 
a small group, probably the NCCD directors, 
but then it began to expand, and I give you 
my word if we had broadcast this evening’s 
function to all of Judge McDonald's friends 
and admirers we could have filled the ball- 
room of the Waldorf Astoria. 

Our charming chairman is completely re- 
sponsible for the arrangements here tonight, 
the fact that we have these tables and we 
have no dais and no honored guests to in- 
troduce. If we were to introduce the hon- 
ored guests, we would have to introduce 
everyone here. Of that I am convinced be- 
cause I have never met so many judges and 
so many prominent people in civic life and 
in activities in New York and in our county 
than I have met here this evening. 

We have some telegrams from some of 
Judge McDonald's friends who were unable 
to be here, and I shall read but one of them. 

“Heartiest congratulations and warmest re- 
gards. I am truly sorry we cannot personally 
be among your many friends tonight to share 
in this greatly deserved tribute to you. Your 
dedication and unselfish efforts over the years 
on or in behalf of humanity are unparalleled. 
You are a great source of inspiration to 
others. I hope that God will bless you with 
a very, very long life of happiness and 
health.” Kitty and Morris Rosenfeld. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Our very charming chairman was also very 
specific in limiting the time of all the speak- 
ers, including myself, and in order to limit 
my time I have here a manuscript which I 
propose to read. I am reminded, in reading 
it, of a story that Tom Watson told at a 
lecture that he delivered at Columbia Uni- 
versity last year. He told of a gentleman, a 
businessman, who was called upon to make 
a very large number of speeches and he en- 
gaged a very competent speechwriter, and 
the gentleman in question got very favorable 
comments on the various speeches that he 
made and the speechwriter began to feel that 
he was not being properly rewarded nor prop- 
erly compensated. One evening this gentle- 
man had a speech to make and he was handed 
the manuscript just before he went on the 
podium, and this was a speech where appar- 
ently a lot of emotion was involved. He got 
into the middle of his speech and turned the 
page and there in the middle of the page 
were three short lines which read as follows: 
“From now on, you old goat, you're on your 
own.” [Laughter.] 

It is a signal honor to represent the board 
of trustees in the tribute which is being paid 
tonight to Judge McDonald. Those of us 
who have worked with him in NCCD have 
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come to respect him for his ability and for 
his dedication. We have been honored with 
his friendship. Our view of him has been in 
just one of the many phases of his contribu- 
tion to good citizenship and our way of life. 
If the mark of a man is the degree to which 
he leaves a world better for having lived in it, 
Miles McDonald deserves the highest rating. 

We in NCCD knew of Miles’ impressive rec- 
ord as a public servant, first as a racket- 
busting district attorney in Kings County 
and as U.S. district attorney, and in recent 
years a leading jurist as a member of the 
supreme court bench in New York State. 

We were, of course, aware of his Important 
role in the formation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Prosecuting Attorneys, and more 
recently as chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of State Trial Judges, but the judge in 
his modesty never led us to understand the 
great esteem and affection in which he is 
held by countless thousands of worshipers. 

Had we left matters to Miles McDonald, 
we would have had a decidedly smaller group 
here tonight, but as it is we have had to 
limit the group. Typical of the affection and 
esteem felt toward Judge McDonald in 
Brooklyn is the fact that the Board of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Chil- 
dren's Aid Society has its representative here 
tonight. Paul Ely is with us tonight and 
Iam going to ask Mr. Ely, if he will, to stand. 
In asking Mr. Ely to stand, I 
ving recognition and heartfelt appre- 
ciation not only to BBSS, a fine Brooklyn 
social agency, but to all those with us to- 
night who represent this bureau. 

Under Judge McDonald’s leadership, the 
National Council of Crime and Delinquency 
has changed from an organization concerned 
with merely two of the methods of correc- 
tion and rehabilitation, probation and parole, 
to a dynamic organization which is concerned 
with the entire crime and delinquency 
problem. 

As a first step we created an advisory 
council of judges which has brought 50 
leading jurists from all levels of the courts 
to work in concert with NCCD in producing 
some of the finest guides and training mate- 
rials now available for the judiciary. 

The second important step, the logical out- 
growth of the Advisory Council of Judges, 
was the citizens’ action program. Through 
this instrument we have found a way of 
bringing the top leaders of business, indus- 
try, labor and the professions, together with 
the bench and the bar, for effective action 
in strengthening and improving the correc- 
tional process. These State councils have 
long been Judge McDonald's dream. In 1958 
when he addressed the National Institute on 
Crime and Delinquency, NCCD’s annual 
forum, the judge stated, “No field of public 
service suffers as great a lack of broad sup- 
port as does correction and its allied 
branches, probation and parole.” The citi- 
zen action program, which began as a pilot 
project, has developed into a most fruitful 
instrument of action and in the early years 
received support with a major grant from 
the Ford Foundation. Citizen councils are 
now operating in 17 States, including New 
York, and the ultimate plan is to install 
these councils in most States. Judge Mc- 
Donald's vision in recognizing the vast po- 
tential of this nationwide movement will re- 
sult in a marked reduction in the number of 
hard core delinquent spawning families; 
make vastly more first court appearances of 
delinquents or youthful offenders their last, 
and drastically reduce the number of re- 
Peaters who now spin their lives in the vi- 
cious circle of offense, court, jail, release, of- 
fense, and repeating the cycle again. 

The third important step was the devel- 
opment of the long-needed National Re- 
search and Information Center. Now for the 
first time we have on the American scene 
an agency which collects on an international 
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scale information on research, practical proj- 
ects, demonstrations, programs, experiments, 
innovations, and developments in the field 
of crime and juvenile delinquency. NCCD’s 
research and information center is a most 
useful clearinghouse in the correction field, 
and now gives us the means to eliminate du- 
plications of effort and wasteful expendi- 
tures and serves to focus research activities 
on the basic problems of crime control and 
prevention. 

Judge McDonald joined the board of trust- 
ees of NCCD, which was then the Council on 
Probation and Parole, in 1946 and became 
its chairman in 1956. When Miles McDon- 
ald first joined our board our organization 
had an annual budget of a quarter of a 
million dollars. When he became chairman 
we had a budget of approximately half a 
million dollars. During 1963 the budget is 
over $1 million. Money bas never been the 
measurement of this agency's effectiveness, 
but as our support has grown we have been 
able to undertake so much more of what 
must be done if we are to succeed in our 
efforts. Therefore, what dollars buy is im- 
portant. From an agency which helped no 
more than 100 communities a year, we have 
grown to an agency which helps over 400 
communities and makes over 1,000 consul- 
tation visits. In this capacity we serve as 
nonprofit management consultants to gov- 
ernment and voluntary agencies for crime 
control, prevention and treatment, to com- 
munities throughout America. 

These, briefly, are some of the major 
accomplishments with which we so proudly 
associate the leadership and vision of Miles 
McDonald. 

Many of you here tonight never heard of 
NCCD or if you have were not aware of 
Judge McDonald's role in shaping its des- 
tiny. We hope that this marks the begin- 
ning of your understanding of the important 
work which this agency carries out and its 
commitment to long-term efforts to work for 
prevention and control of crime, and that 
we will continue to have the interest, help, 
and support of those of you who are with us 
tonight out of loyalty, admiration, and 
friendship for Miles McDonald. 

It is now my pleasure to call upon those 
who are in a particularly unique position 
to draw for us a full picture of the stature 
and breadth of the man we are here to 
honor, 

The first man I am to call on is the presi- 
dent of NCCD, Herbert Kochs. Mr. Kochs 
is an industrial chemical manufacturer from 
Chicago and London, England. He is not 
only from Chicago and London, but I was 
talking to him this evening and I believe very 
shortly he is going to open a plant in Singa- 
pore. As a matter of fact, they have plants 
all over the world. He is chairman of the 
Diversey Corp.; long associated with the 
National Probation and Parole Association; 
chairman of the Board of Managers of the 
Uhlich Children’s Home in Hlinois from 1956 
to 1958; and one of the people associated 
with Judge McDonald in advancing the 
citizens action program and the new look 
of NCCD. [Applause.] 

Mr. Kocus. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Larmon, for your entirely too flattering re- 
marks of me. 

As president of NCCD and as one who per- 
force had to spend a good deal of time 
away from these shores, I am greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Larmon, Mrs. Cerf, Mrs. Simon 
and the other NCCD leaders for carrying 
such a tremendous amount of responsibility 
for this joyous occasion. It is indeed a 
pleasure for me to be among those who to- 
night express the commendation and ap- 
preciation which Judge McDonald has so 
industriously earned and so richly deserves. 

I wish to cite one bit of very tangible evi- 
dence which underscores the accomplish- 
ments of the citizen action program with 
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is so closely identi- 
results achieved in Mich- 
from the work done 
council, The latest word 
that cell blocks have been closed in 2 


been reduced by 2,000. 

You have before you a booklet describing 
the Saginaw project and what it has done 
to save lives and cut the cost of treatment 
of offenders. I hope you will take this 
booklet with you and that you will regard 
its story as a lasting tribute to the career 
of Judge McDonald. It reflects a long step 
forward in realizing his hopes for a sound 
administration of justice and a way of 
hastening the rehabilitation of the offender 
with greater protection for the public and 
at less cost for the taxpayer. 

Judge McDonald has seen come to fruition 
some of his hopes and dreams. May I wish 
for you, sir, that in the years to come all of 
them will come through. Thank you very 
much. [Applause.] 

Mr. Larmon. I stated that we were not 
going to introduce the head table, but there 
is one person that I think should rise and 
be recognized by everyone here and that is 
the charming Mrs. Miles McDonald. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The next gentleman I will introduce has 
long been active in a number of welfare 
activities. He is past president of the Wel- 
fare and Health Council of New York City, 
now the Community Council of Greater New 
York. He is a director of the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies. He is a 
trustee of the House of St. Giles the Cripple, 
a member of the board of trustees of NOCD, 
and chairman of the New York Citizen 
Council, and part time he is president of 
the Home Title Guaranty Co. Mr. Coverly 
Fischer. [Applause.] 

Mr. Thank you, Mr, Larmon. I 
thought this dinner was in honor of Judge 
McDonald. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
extend the greetings of the New York Citi- 
zen Council of NCCD, My closest bond with 
Judge McDonald developed from the fact 
that 33 years ago I married one of the two 
lovely daughters of the late New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Edward L. Garvin, 
and he was one of the founding fathers of 
NCCD. 

About 10 or 15 years ago—time goes so fast 
I don’t know just when—he decided I was 
pa too much attention to his daughter 
and I should have an outside interest that 
was a healthy one, and he interested me in 
NOCD. It was about that time, possibly a 
little earlier, that he sold the same bill of 
goods to Judge McDonald. That is how we 
happened to develop this bond that I speak 
of. 


Of course, Judge McDonald, as you are 
finding out tonight, has already proven the 
wisdom of my father-in-law’s decision to get 
him into NCCD. I am afraid we still have 
to find out what the results will be of the 
program of the New York Citizen Council 
before we know whether he was so smart that 
he got me involved in the situation. 

It is Judge McDonald's sound belief that 
citizen understanding of the problems of 
crime and delinquency and citizen sponsor- 
ing and support are necessary and vital steps 
that must be taken to solve these problems 
that can and will change the alarming rate 
at which crime and delinquency have been 
increasing not only in New York but 
throughout the Nation. 

We of the New York Citizen Council con- 
sider it a challenging and exciting experi- 
ence to share the responsibility of putting 
into action Judge McDonald's convictions. 

There are others here this evening who 
are delivering the well-deserved words of 
praise and gratitude to Judge McDonald for 
his inspiring leadership in developing this 
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nationwide citizen action movement and for 
his successful accomplishments in many 
other areas. 

I just wish to say on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the New York Citizen Council: First, 
that in our deliberations we are ever mind- 
ful of Judge McDonald's wise counseling on 
the occasion of our inaugural meeting which 
took place in this very room last May, par- 
ticularly with respect to what he had to 
say about facing the real enemies of a suc- 
cessful crime prevention and control pro- 
gram, and you will note that his words are 
recorded in our printed pro- 


what was then the National Probation 
and Parole Association. I had no knowledge 
of what the organization was doing, but he 
was ve, and as a result of that 

I have been indebted to him ever 
since. I went on the board, but any or- 
ganization such as this is Just as good not 
its leadership but as its executive 
I know Miles is going to pay tribute 
to Milton and his organization. I have never 


of New York State. 
attended the University of Buffalo. 
a member of the Marine Corps Flying Force 
in World War I. He was on the New York 
State Board of Social Welfare from 1935 to 
1939. He was appointed to the New York 
State Supreme Court by Governor Lehman 
in January 1940. In November of 1940 he 
‘was elected to the court of appeals, reelected 
in 1954, elected chief judge in 1959. He is 
a member of the law faculty of Cornell. He 
is now on the Advisory Council of Notre 
Dame Law School. He has been a lecturer 
at the Law Schools of Yale, Notre Dame, and 
the University of Virginia, and the author 
of many books on law. 

It is an honor to introduce Charles S. 
Desmond, [Applause.] 

Mr. Justice Drsmonp. Mr. Chairman, Jus- 
tice McDonald, Mrs. McDonald, and friends, 

` I speak as a Judge and am proud to associate 
myself with those who are honoring a jurist 
highly admired and revered by the judiciary 
of this State and of the Nation. 

A good many years ago, before most of you 
were born, there was a well-known writer 
named Finley Peter Dunn who had a comic 
character called Mr. Dooley, and one of Mr. 
Dooley’s supposedly humorous remarks on 
one occasion was that he said “I have a 
judicial temperament; I don’t like work.” 

That was in the dear, dead days beyond 
recall when judges lived in ivory towers and 
were not concerned very much about the 
mundane affairs of men, and when it could 
truly be said that the judiciary and the 
courts were distinguished for tradition un- 
hampered by progress. But about 8 or 10 
years ago, and about the time that my pred- 
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ecessor, Albert Conway, became chief judge 
in New York, there came a great change and 
the judiciary of this State decided to join 
the 20th century. 

As of last year, as you know, there were 
passed in this State constitutional amend- 
ments reorganizing the courts, and in about 
a dozen or 15 more States similar movements 
are pending now. We have learned that we 
can mix progress with tradition; that we do 
not have to push the good old things out 
of the way, we can make room for the new 
ones. That these things can be accomplished 
is due to the presence in our ranks of people 
like Miles McDonald who regard their offices 
not just as dignified and pleasant ways of 
earning a living, but consider them as the 
keepers of a dream, one of the oldest and 
best dreams of the race, a dream that was 
old when the world was young, a dream 
that will never die, the dream of prompt 
and inexpensive justice for all the freemen 
of a free society. 

It has always been sort of fashionable for 
people to make snide remarks about judges. 
One of them which I hope you have never 
heard and which I hope you will not repeat 
is that a judge is a man with two heads, one 
where his heart ought to be. 

Miles McDonald is a judge with one good, 
clear, efficient head. I don't think he has 
physically two hearts, He has a heart that 
is big enough for two people. 

Miles, representing the judiciary of this 
State, from my heart I congratulate you. I 
thank you for your judicial service, and I 
wish you well. [Applause.] 

Mr. Larmon. That was a beautiful trib- 
ute. You know, there are times that I wish 
I had been smart enough to go to law school 
too. [Laughter.] 

The next gentleman about whom I am 
to speak is not here this evening, Judge 
George J. Beldock. Judge Beldock and 
Judge McDonald are very close friends. They 
were rival candidates for the office of Kings 
County District Attorney in 1945. Judge 
McDonald won. Two years later Judge Bel- 
dogk became a supreme court justice. It 
was not until 1953 that Miles McDonald 
succeeded to this body. Amusingly, Judge 
Bedlock is now presiding justice of the 
appellate division of the supreme court, 
second judicial department, and is Miles’ 
boss. They are the closest of friends. 

Unfortunately, Judge Beldock is ill and 
cannot be with us this evening, but he has 
asked Justice Henry L. Ughetta, an asso- 
ciate justice of the appellate division, sec- 
ond department, to represent him and bring 
his personal message. Judge Ughetta. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Justice Ucnerra. Mr. Larmon, Judge 
McDonald, Mrs, McDonald, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, first I will speak for myself. Or- 
iginally I was invited as a guest and was 
delighted to accept in joining you in paying 
tribute to a long, valued friend and neigh- 
bor. I learned tonight that he owes me a 
little money. He originally lived around 
the corner from where I live. I am sitting 
at a table with his son and learned that 
his son had been breaking my windows for 
years. [Laughter.] 

I saw George Beldock about half-past six 
tonight and he asked me to say that he is 
deeply appreciative of your support and help. 

As Judge Desmond indicated, on Septem- 
ber 1 we started a new court system. Dur- 
ing the summer our court had very little 
rest. There were no rules for the court, and 
so far as the criminal division is concerned, 
I think Miles did more than any man on the 
bench. The rules that are in effect in Brook- 
lyn now, and which have really produced 
some astounding results, which are probably 
not interesting to anybody except the Judges 
and lawyers here, are the result of Miles’ ef- 
forts. When we started out in September he 
had charge of the entire criminal division 
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of the supreme court. He did a tremen- 
dous job to the extent that the jail cases in 
Brooklyn were substantially reduced. 

Miles, George asked me to tell you that he 
is deeply appreciative and thankful to you, 
and hopes that your health will continue. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Larmon. I am next going to introduce 
a man I have met several times; a man whose 
work, whose dedication, and public interest 
I have admired for many, many years, Frank 
S. Hogan. Frank Hogan and Miles McDon- 
ald are old friends, They served together on 
the youth council bureau, an agency serving 
the offices of the district attorneys of the 
five counties in New York providing guidance 
and casework services to youngsters in trou- 
ble with the law. The judge and Frank Ho- 
gan were assistant district attorneys in their 
early days, and both rose to high posts of 
responsibility in their respective counties, 
Frank Hogan in New York County and Miles 
McDonald in Kings County. Not only are 
they close friends, they share common ob- 
jectlves for the fair treatment of offenders 
and their rehabilitation, at the same time 
protecting the public from the dangerous 
criminal. Frank S. Hogan. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hogan. Reverend Father, Mrs. Cerf, 
Mr. Larmon, Mr. Kochs, Mr. Fischer, our 
highly esteemed chief of the judiciary in 
New York State, Judge Desmond, our equally 
highly esteemed former chief, Judge Con- 
way, Judge Ughetta, distinguished guests, 
our guest of honor, Miles McDonald, Mrs. 
McDonald, ladies and gentlemen, I am happy 
to join in this tribute of admiration and af- 
fection for Supreme Court Justice Miles 
Francis McDonald. Miles McDonald was a 
great district attorney, as all present will re- 
call, and history will attest. I may say that 
he was succeeded by a great district attorney 
also, who is with us this evening, Ed Silver. 
Mrs. Silver is with us, also. [Applause.] 

Curiously enough, when Miles was win- 
ning the commendations for outstanding 
contributions to civic decency and when he 
was being prominently mentioned as a can- 
didate for mayor and governor, he said to 
me and to many others repeatedly “I just 
want to be a judge. I think I would be a 

judge.” He was right. He has been an 
excellent judge, an excellent judge because 
he couples with exceptional ability a con- 
scientious application to every task under- 
taken, a willingness to accept responsibility, 
and unswerving devotion to the highest 
ideals. 

Of course he carried much more weight 
when he was district atorney than he does 
as a judge, about 40 pounds. [Laughter.] 
I have always envied his slim figure and his 
driving energy. For a long time I couldn't 
understand how he did it. As for myself, I 
get a good night’s sleep; pop out of bed 
early in the morning; take a quick shave, a 
brisk shower; do some setting-up exercises; 
eat a hearty breakfast, and I'm exhausted. 
[Laughter.] 

Sometime back Miles told me his secret. 
It seems that every day for lunch he has 
only a glass of milk and a biscuit, but what 
a biscuit. Although it is low in calories it 
contains, among other things, vitamins A, B, 
C, riboflavin, amonium bicarbonate, hydro- 
genated oll, calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 
The very next time Mrs. Hogan started to 
Praise the McDonald figure and d 
my own, I got me a batch of these biscuits. 
They come in four flavors, lemon, vanilla, 
orange, and chocolate. Unfortunately, I am 
an indecisive man, so that at the very first 
luncheon when I partook of these wonder 
biscults I sampled each of the four flavors. 
The effect was instantaneous and murder- 
ous. [Laughter.] I shot out of my chair 
like a jet-propelled missile, charged about 
the office full of phosphorus and iron and 
browbeat assistants, abused witnesses and 
pommeled defendants. 
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I suppose in about 20 minutes I set due 
process back about 40 years. A large number 
of my assistants were called upon to restrain 
me, and after lashing me to a pillar they 
forced me to pledge that I would never eat 
again any of McDonald's biscuits. 

So if any of you are tempted, just take 
vanilla. [Laughter.] 

In spite of this violent attack on my per- 
son, I have a great admiration for my as- 
sistants, although perhaps not too oddly they 
seem to become younger and younger as 
times passes, They are also fresher and 
smarter. 

I suppose, Miles, when we were young we 
thought that we were smarter than our older 
associates too, but we had the grace, decency, 
and courtesy to conceal it. Not so these 
young fellows. They strut a great deal. 
They tell us older people off regularly. They 
know what it’s all about. 

Such smug sophiscation is difficult to take 
in the very young, and some of my assistants 
remind me of the three French boys who 
were walking along a sidewalk in Paris in the 
early dusk of a spring evening. They were 
brothers, 4, 6, and 8 years old. The 4-year- 
old stopped suddenly, pointed at a window 
and said, “Look there, the beautiful lady and 
the young man; they are wrestling.” The 6- 
year-old looked and said, “No, no, they are not 
wrestling; they are making love.” The 8- 
year-old wandered over, took a long look, 
shook his head wearily and said, “Yes, they 
are making love and badly too.” [Laughter.] 

Well, this tendency becomes maddening at 
times and you find yourself saying things 
that you don't exactly mean. I wandered 
about the office the other day, walked into a 
Toom and found a young assistant on his 
knees. I said, What goes on here?” He 
said, “I'm praying.” “What are praying 
for?” He said, “Well, if you must know, 
I'm praying for a raise.” Well, I lost my 
temper and found myself saying, “You got 
a hell of a nerve. Just for that you don't 
get it. Nobody around here goes over my 
head.” [Laughter.] 

I don't know, Miles, whether you have that 
trouble with junior judges. I guess, Judge 
Desmond, there is no such thing as a junior 
judge, they are all judges, but come to think 
of it, we think of Miles as a senior judge. 
Time passes quickly. He has been judging 
since January 1, 1954, I remember partici- 
pating in that induction ceremony and at 
that time I extolled him unmercifully, and 
something I said at that time I will attempt 
to paraphrase now. Emerson argued per- 
guastvely that you can do wrong today and 
Scorn appearances if you have done so much 
right before as to defend your actions now. 

Mrs. Hogan and I delight to join you in 
doing honor to Alice and Miles McDonald 
and in wishing them every happiness. [Ap- 
Plause.] 

Mr. Lanmon. Over a quarter of a century 
ago there were two men who attended Holy 
Cross in Worcester, Mass., and became chums 
&nd very close friends. Later they served as 
attorneys for the firm of Wingate & Cullen. 
They helped shape each other's destiny for 
each in turn introduced the other to the 
girls who are now their wives. The gentle- 
man I am going to call on is Mr, J. Courtney 
McGroarty, who has given us great help in 
Teaching Judge McDonald's many friends in 
Brooklyn. He typifies the cooperation we 
have had from all of Judge McDonald's 
friends in helping to make this affair a suc- 
cess. Mr. McGroarty. [Applause.] 

Mr. McGroarry. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Cerf, 
Mr, Justice McDonald, Alice, and all the 
friends of Judge McDonald who have turned 
Out here tonight to honor him in this well- 
deserved tribute to his efforts on or in be- 
half of this wonderful organization. 


Buest of honor. He did not fall into an 
honorable course of action; that is ingrained 
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in his character. The moral principles which 
guide him are his dally course of conduct. 
They made him a great district attorney; 
they made him a great judge; they insure, 
we hope for him, many years that he will 
continue to have complete fidelity to that 
judicial function. 

I would add only one thought, a most 
important thought. Miles has had excep- 
tional ability, complete integrity. He also 
has a great incentive and inspiration, They 
are supplied by the richness of his family 
life, his four children, but especially and 
principally by his gracious and lovely wife, 
Alice. 


I would like tonight to limit my remarks 
to some personal observations arising out of 
the very close association that Justice Mc- 
Donald and I enjoyed over the years. When 
I left Brooklyn so many years ago to travel 
away to what was then a far-distant college 
town, I met a tall, very agreeable man from 
that upper strata of society, the sophomore 
class at Holy Cross. It was with great te- 
merity that I even approached him, although 
I had been directed to look him up when I 
had reached there. 

When I met Justice McDonald, he took 
me in, made me feel at home, and that was 
the beginning of a very close, long, and won- 
derful friendship. 

I had the great pleasure of being closely 
associated with him in the practice of the 
law for 14 years. As a matter of fact, he 
was the one who diverted me from what may 
have been a brilliant teaching career. He 
got me Into the practice of the law because 
at that time there happened to be a vacancy 
in the firm with which he was then con- 
nected. We went on as young law clerks 
trying to shift from one to the other the 
onerous burdens and tasks of filing papers 
in the proper file, running errands for the 
lawyers on the staff, getting insurance pol- 
icies changed, and all that. Then we became 
members of the staff and it developed into 
one of those associations which was inti- 
mate, and yet imbued as we both were with 
a keen and terrific desire to make this our 
profession, what we thought it should be, 
we gradually deteriorated Into that “do you 
mean to tell me“ level. With it all, with all 
that “do you mean to tell me” level, we were 
close and fast friends. 

You know, when you want to know and 
measure a man there is no better crucible 
in which to measure and evaluate his char- 
acter, his intelligence, than living with him, 
and I have lived with Justice McDonald both 
on the land and on the sea. We spent many, 
many happy, pleasant hours and days to- 
gether in his home out on the eastern end 
of Long Island, and he and I and Frank 
Rogers, prominent New York attorney who 
is here tonight, spent many happy days on 
a little 26-foot boat known as the Mamalu. 
We traveled to Canada up through the 
canals and out through the far reaches of 
the waters around Long Island Sound, and 
there was always that “do you mean to tell 
me this; do you mean to tell me that tonight 
is my night to wash the dishes; do you mean 
to tell me that I was the man who hung that 
hook halfway between the top of the water 
and the bottom and we lost the boat; do 
you mean to tell me that I was the man that 
let the side of the ship hit against the side 
of the locks on the Champlain Canal.“ With 
it all was that constant arguing of points 
which we enjoyed so much and which at the 
culmination of the evening we would forget 
with a pleasant dinner someplace ashore at 
some yacht club in the Long Island waters. 

I have very few claims for distinction. 
Sometimes I wonder how much honor I can 
comfortably absorb. I am already a notary 
public [laughter] and beyond that how far 
can I afford to go? {Laughter.] 

One of the greatest honors and distinc- 
tions which I claim is that I dragged Mr. 
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Justice McDonald to the Crescent Club in 
Huntington, Long Island on a very hot Au- 
gust day. He wasn't much of a tennis player. 
although he will tell you differently. I claim 
that I could always take him, and he always 
claims that he could take me. I took him 
to the tennis match and he had no interest 
whatever in the match that was going on. I 
was somewhat nonplused as to his complete 
lack of interest. Then I saw him watching a 
young lady on the other side of the stands, 
and when the match was over it was my great 
pleasure to bring him over and introduce 
him to a young lady I knew, Alice Shelare. 
That was a match immediately. I knew it, 
Miles knew it, Alice didn't quite get around 
to the point where she knew it. We have 
often laughed about that, and Miles jocu- 
larly once in awhile refers to it, as I do, 
because he got even with me shortly there- 
after when he introduced me to my own be- 
loved wife. 

Two weeks ago he was sitting in trial term 
sending cases out and I thought, “Well, may- 
be I will get by today. I can use this day 
to do a little office work, Maybe tomorrow 
will be just as good or the next day will be 
just as good.” My clerk called me up and 
he said, “Get right over here. I was in 
before Judge McDonald. Judge McDonald 
said, ‘Listen, Mr. McGroarty introduced me 
to my wife. I am going to get even with 
him. Tell him to come over here and pick 
a jury immediately.’ ’’ Miles and I have jok- 
ingly and laughingly referred to that, because 
if ever a man did another a favor I think we 
can both mutually pat ourselves on the back 
and say that we were wonderful match- 
makers. 

You know, it does not take much to learn 
what a man is. Constant observation, close 
association with him will bring forth and 
demonstrate his sterling qualities, Miles 
was a terrific lawyer; he was an active prac- 
titioner. Miles and I had the unfortunate 
experience of having to start our law prac- 
tice in the depths of the depression. He and 
I thought that all the practice of law was 
was liquidating banks, and as 
it was quite a novelty to us to go 
little bank, some small bank that we were 
liquidating and call all the directors around 
and say to them very boldly, very forth- 
rightly, “Gentlemen, now is the time to 
decorate the mahogany.” Thank God that 
didn't last very long. Miles was destined 
to greater service in the public interest. 

We regretted that we had to lose him, but 
we knew that that day would eventually 
come to pass. He was a wonderful lawyer; 
he was honest, industrious, forthright, metic- 
ulous with respect to the care of his clients’ 
interest. He was an aggressive, hard-work- 
ing, courageous district attorney, as we all 
know, and he has made a wonderful, fine 
Judge. 

You know there is an old saying that the 
apple doesn’t fall far from the tree. I had 
the great pleasure and distinction of know- 
ing Judge McDonald's parents. John Mc- 
Donald I think it can be said was one of 
nature's noblemen. He had thousands and 
thousands of friends, and I shall never forget 
the impression that he made upon me. Lucy 
McDonald, his mother, was one of the noblest 
ladies it has ever been my pleasure to know. 
I think of them often. I am proud that I 
had the opportunity and the pleasure to 
know them so intimately. Mr. Justice Mc- 
Donald, their son, is a credit to them. He 
fulfills all the aspirations and the hopes 
that they held out for him. They would be 
proud of him if they were here tonight. 

As one of his friends, and there are many 
of long years’ who are here tonight, 
I am delighted that this honor is being given 
to Judge McDonald tonight, as they are, for 
while he has ears to hear and the heart to 
throb and a mind to be inspired, it is due 
him that these tributes be accorded him for 
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the wonderful service that he has given to 
his fellowman. I think as you do that there 
will be many more honors due him in the 
future. It is a great pleasure to be here 
with him on this wonderful occasion. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Larmon. The next speaker is an out- 
standing community leader in Brooklyn, He 
is the president of the Equitable Savings & 
Loan Association, executive of the Red Cross, 
Brooklyn chapter, where he and Judge Mc- 
Donald served together in the building fund 
drive. They have been close personal friends 
for 20 years. Mr. Andrew 8. Roscoe. 
| Applause]. 

Mr. Roscox. Mr. Chairman, Madam Chair- 
man of the Planning Committee, Madam 
Chairman of the board of trustees, Very 
Reverend Father, distinguished members of 
the judiciary, members of the McDonald 
and Shelare families, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is indeed a great pleasure that I respond 
to the invitation of your chairman, for I 
have known Judge McDonald for more than 
three decades. As a matter of fact, just 
because Mr. McGroarty opened the door, may 
I mention that about 30 years ago I was 
cashier of a Httle $5 million national bank 
when the average national bank was only 
$200 thousand in assets, and we placed the 
bank in liquidation. When I was told that 
a mighty institution will take my little bank 
and I will be exposed to a law firm, a very 
distinguished mutual friend of Mr. Justice 
McDonald and myself, Pete Loran, said, 
“You're in good hands. Miles McDonald will 
represent you.” 

When I received the gracious invitation of 
our Secretary of State to partici- 
pate in the tribute to Judge McDonald in a 
few brief remarks, I did some research to 
check my bearings. 

I believe that the careers of some of our 
distinguished men are cast after and 
molded after the lives of other men who 
now belong to history. 

I found a parallel between the life of the 
late Owen J. Roberts, associate justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, and the life of our 
own Judge McDonald. Some of the re- 
semblance seemed natural. Both started 
their careers by association with distin- 
guished law firms, and then as assistant dis- 
trict attorneys and U.S. attorneys, but their 
records of accomplishment, their dedication 
to community welfare presents an even more 
striking resemblance. Where Judge Rob- 
erts served on the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America and many other youth or- 
ganizations, was chairman of the board of the 
Advancement of Education in Pennsylvania 
and was also chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Commission for the Selection of Rhodes 
scholarships, our Mr. Justice McDonald served 
as a member and the guiding spirit of our Boy 
Scout movement, on the board of directors 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service, the 
Catholic Child Care Society, the Guardian 
Angel Home, the Youth Council Bureau, 
chairman of the Grand Ball of the Emerald 
Association. The proceeds of the ball, if 
you please, support very, very important ac- 
tivities on or in behalf of your youth. I 
could go on and on. He is also a member of 
the board of trustees of Long Island Uni- 
versity, which today is a college of interna- 
tional distinction. 

It is wonderful to have our borough presi- 
dent here because Brooklyn has not been 
remiss in recognizing the contributions that 
Judge McDonald made to the welfare of the 
community. In 1950 the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce honored him with its Distin- 
guished Service Award, and in 1954 the 
Brooklyn Association presented him with its 
Gold Medal for Most Distinguished Service 
for Brooklyn. This tribute was also recog- 
nition of the great leadership and the tre- 
mendous effort that Judge McDonald has 
favored us with. He has helped bring about 
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the building of that beautiful building of 
the American Red Cross in Brooklyn. This 
building is a fitting monument to his great 
efforts and is testimony of his ability that 
he converted his background, his heritage, 
his education into a mighty force for civic 
and social good. 

It is simply wonderful to see the rise of a 
young lawyer who was president of the West 
Flatbush Association in 1930, the chairman 
of the board of your council which is honor- 
ing him today. I know that I am voicing the 
sentiment of thousands and thousands of 
people in Brooklyn when I say to Judge 
McDonald that we extend to him with humil- 
ity, with warm friendship and deep sin- 
cerity our gratitude for his manifold con- 
tributions to the welfare of our community. 
We ask him to consider this honor as just 
the end of the beginning. We hope you will 
be blessed by providence with good health 
so that you can carry on and meet with even 
more striking success. Thank you very much. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. Larmon. We are going to have a change 
of pace. The next gentleman we are going 
to call upon is a longtime friend of mine. 
He is active in NCCD. He is going to talk 
about money, and he is qualified to talk 
about money. He is chairman of the board of 
Utica Corp. That is a division of Genesco. 
I don't know whether you know about Genes- 
co or not, but they are in a lot of businesses. 
They own Bonwit Teller, I. Miller, and Ben- 
del, and again for a change of pace, Formfit 
and Rogers Lingerie, Johnston & Murphy, 
Christian Dior, and you name it. He is here 
with his charming wife. He is a citizen of 
Alabama who also has an office in New York. 
He has been very active as a member of the 
board of trustees in NCCD, and it is my 
privilege to introduce Jewett T. Flagg. [Ap- 
plause.| 

Mr. Fuacc. Mr. Chairman, and, as I always 
like. to say, Madam Chairman, and friends 
of Judge McDonald, I am very honored to 
have this opportunity to make these brief 
remarks. 

When a man dedicates his life to a mission 
as difficult and yet so humane, crime pre- 
vention and rehabilitation of defendants, an 
appropriate tribute should have the quality 
of durability. 

The board of trustees of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency believes 
that a lasting tribute is the assurance that 
the NCCD-citizen action program will con- 
tinue carrying on the work which our guest 
of honor has through the years played such 
a leading role in developing. Toward this 
end, a fund of $50,000 will be raised and 
will bear the name of Miles F. McDonald. 
It will serve to provide the support neces- 
sary for the conduct of NCCD's business and 
the fulfillment of CAP commitments in New 
York and in States throughout the country. 
It will be a source of inspiration for our 
leadership and our friends to tell the NCCD 
story and continue to build an everwidening 
circle of understanding and support. 

At present we are pleased to report that 
$31,000 is already in hand, and I mean cash 
on the barrelhead, These contributions are 
from foundations, corporations, individuals, 
all friends of the man we do honor here to- 
night. By no means is this fund static, for 
we know that a number of gifts are on their 
way in his honor's honor. 

Considering the amount thus far obtained 
through the quiet, personalized efforts of our 
board members and friends, the results are 
heartening and augur well for the future. 
I know this marks the beginning of an era 
of independent financing for growth, for 
help, and for hope that NCCD brings to those 
who come in conflict with society, a cause so 
deep to the heart of Miles McDonald. Thank 
vou. [Applause.] 

Mr. Larmon, It is fitting that we should 
finally hear from one who has shared with 
Miles McDonald the direction and the build- 
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ing of NCCD into the effective organization 
that exists today. She has asked me to 
eliminate the credits. If I were to list them 
all, I would be here for the next half-hour. 
I have been privileged to work under her 
guidance as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and she now succeeds Judge Mc- 
Donald as chairman of the board of NCCD, 
& woman of rare talents, dedication, the 
secretary of the State of New York, Caroline 
Simon. Applause. 

Mrs. SMoN. Mr. Chairman, Madam Chair- 
man, Judge and Mrs. McDonald, I think now 
we understand Judge McDonald's interest in 
juvenile delinquency since we know about 
those windows. I see distinguished members 
of the bench and bar. We all agree that our 
lady chairman is not only very beautiful and 
very skilled, but also very gracious to give 
me the opportunity to have this role on our 
program which could so properly be hers. 
and I do thank her for allowing me to have 
this privilege. 

I cannot help but thank the gentleman 
who spoke of his being a notary public, be- 
cause that was a very nice commercial for 
the department of state, and we are very 
glad to have our licensees recognize the im- 
portant role that they fill in our society. I 
don’t need to have my husband's favorite 
program What's My Line“ or Mr. Ben Cerf 
figure out what my line is when you an- 
nounce you are a notary public. Thank you 
for the commercial. 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd wrote some 
time ago: 


“Fill the seats of justice 
With good men, not so absolute in goodness 
As to forget what human frailty 18.“ 


This principle applies as well today as it 
did when Sir Thomas wrote these lines in 
the early 19th century. Miles McDonald is 
one of those very good men we are privileged 
to have fill the seats of justice in our State. 
Our chief judge of the court of appeals, our 
former chief judge, and many other distin- 

ed members of the bench are here to- 
night as evidence that we do have good men 
on the bench In our State. Judge McDonald 
has forgotten neither what human frailty 18 
nor what human strength can do to correct 
it. Justice McDonald has demonstrated 
this throughout his distinguished career as 
Federal attorney, Kings County district at- 
torney, and as supreme court justice. 
Whether as prosecutor, impartial jurist, in- 
novator of the Uniform Dependents Act, 
dedicated participant in programs to prevent 
delinquency and control crime, Miles Mc- 
Donald has always recognized the human 
element, His effective leadership as chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency testifies 
to this deep human concern of his. 

While I am unhappler than most that he 
no longer serves us in that official capacity, I 
am very honored that I am the one who is 
privileged to present to him tonight the 
plaque that symbolizes our recognition of 
how well he has served. 

Some weeks ago when we still had papers 
there was a cartoon of a man with his fist 
clenched saying to another man, “The de- 
linquency problem must be faced. We've got 
to build more jails.” 

Judge McDonald has expressed the wise 
point of view, the sound point of view re- 
ported in our program so precisely: Our 
villians are antiquated laws, 18th and 19th 
century philosophies, undermanned staffs, 
overcrowded prisons, and inordinate delays 
in the corrective process.” He has lived the 
philosophy of Charles Kettering that ‘The 
whole fun of living is in trying to make 
things better.” 

It is because he has lived that kind of a 
life that he is surrounded tonight by so 
many distinguished people, all of whom wish 
to express their wish for his and his wife's 
health and happiness in the important posts 
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he fills, and to ask him to accept from us 
all with hearts full of thanksgiving for the 
privilege of knowing and working with him 
this plaque, 

Miles, would you come forward? ' 

(Mrs. Simon presents Mr. Justice Mc- 
Donald with a plaque.) 

Mr. Justice McDonaLp. I knew this was go- 
ing to be an emotional sort of evening and I 
Wasn't going to go too far afield, so I wrote 
down a few thoughts I had. I will get to 
them in a moment. 

If I were to acknowledge all those who are 
here present tonight it would sound like a 
litany of the saints, so if you will allow me 
I will just say, Mr. Larmon, my distinguished 
associates of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, my valued and generous 
friends, the extravagant praise I have re- 
ceived tonight places me upon the horns of 
a dilemma. Am I to insult my generous 
friends by questioning their veracity, or am 
I to presume upon your intelligence by blush- 
ingly admitting that I possess the virtues 
80 ascribed to me? 

I shall endeavor to extricate myself from 
this embarrassing situation by recounting 
two stories. One is, I am sure, true, and that 
expresses the way I feel. The other I know 
is apocryphal, and that will indicate what I 
think of the speeches that were made, and I 
hope they will relieve the burden imposed 
upon your credulity and not indict the 
Speaker. 

The first deals with William Butler Yeats, 
the Irish poet. They relate that a few years 
ago a number of extremely well-to-do Ameri- 
cans of Irish lineage were of the opinion that 
Yeats should be distinguished and honored 
by their group for his contribution to English 
literature upon the occasion of his being 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1923. Their testimonial was to be in the 
form of a dinner given to him in Dublin, at 
Which time he was to receive a check in the 
Sum of some £2,500 that they had raised, 
then worth over $10,000. The speakers on 
that occasion were savants from all over 
Europe and the literati of the British Isles. 
The speakers on that evening, in the course 
of their remarks, piled exaggeration upon 
exaggeration and unfavorably compared 
Shakespeare's “Sonnets” and Horace’s “Odes” 
to those of Yeats. His virtues were extolled 
and his faults ignored; his successes were 
recalled and his failures forgotten, and Yeats, 
like anyone under those circumstances, be- 
came more embarrassed with every passing 
Speaker. He had the good fortune that night 
ol being seated on a dais where he could 
slump down and he kept sliding down under 
the seat until only the top of his head was 
visible, 

The last speaker, as he reached his perora- 
tion, stated that om behalf of Yeats’ ad- 
Mirers he was pleased to present him with 
a token of their regards, at which moment 
he extended a check of £2,500 in Yeats’ 
direction. Yeats was a tall, thin, cadaverous- 
looking man with talonlike hands. With- 
Out even getting up, he reached his big 
fingers back, took the check, looked at it, 
and he made a remark which was particularly 
appropriate. He said, “It's damn little for 
the lies I had to listen to and the embarrass- 
Ment I have suffered this night.” 

The second and apocryphal story deals 
with another member of Irish lineage who 
Came to this country with the proverbial 
Coat on his back, worked very hard until he 
built up a tremendous commercial enterprise. 
He was recognized as a leader in financial 
and communal life of his city. He was self- 
educated. He had one fault. He had never 
really learned table manners, His family 
Was well educated. They said to him one 
Night, “Don’t you think in your status it 
is time you learned to behave at a table. 
You are a guest at great dinners and you 

us a little.“ He was smart enough 
to know that he did, and he took a course, 
I guess from Emily Post or maybe Amy Van- 
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derbilt, but he learned just the right thing to 
do. He overcame all his bad habits but one, 
and that was he never could pass up a boiled 
potato. On one occasion when he was a 
guest of honor he had the cardinal of the 
church to his right, the Governor of the State 
to his left and they served boiled potatoes. 
Without thinking, he took the fork, popped 
it into the potato and put it in his mouth, 
and it turned out to be red hot. He spit it 
out in his hand and he made the remark 
that I have to make about those speeches. 
“Some damn fools would have swallowed all 
that.” 

It seems paradoxical to me that my asso- 
ciation with the National Conference on 
Crime and Delinquency and its predecessor, 
the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, should be viewed as worthy of appre- 
ciation, for my years of service with this 
activity have been most rewarding, among 
the most rewarding I have ever experienced. 
I have made valued friends of public-spir- 
ited men and women from every walk of life 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, men and women most of whom are 
present here tonight and who self-sacrific- 
ingly dedicate themselves to this important 
but sadly neglected phase of our national 
life. 

During these years I have been privileged 
to work with knowledgeable, professional ex- 
perts dedicated to what I believe is the 
most intelligent and successful effort to 
combat crime and delinquency that has yet 
been devised, the citizen action program of 
the National Council. I believe that by rea- 
son of this association I have been able to 
increase my own professional competence 
both as a district attorney and as a judge 
because the lessons I have learned through 
the experience of my associates contributed 
to my own improvement, I know, and I hope 
to the betterment of the community I serve. 

I have watched this organization grow 
from one whose effectiveness was curtailed 
by a limited budget to one which now real- 
izes its full potential on a budget of over 
$1 million a year. 

During the last decade the national coun- 
cil has deservedly gained unqualified na- 
tional acceptance as the most knowledgeable 
and competent organization in its specialized 
field in the United States, and I have seen 
the effect this program has had in improv- 
ing the correctional process across the land. 
These are the rewards which I cherish and I 
am most grateful to you for your interest in 
the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency and for this opportunity to express 
my own indebtedness to the council for per- 
mitting me to participate in this endeavor, 
and to all of you who have made its work 
effective and who, by your self-sacrifice, your 
efforts, your public generosity assure its con- 
tinuance for the benefit of the decent citi- 
zens of our community. 

I trust that you will realize that while I 
have tried to hide my embarrassment for this 
tribute of your affection, your kind remarks 
by humorous references to them, it does not 
mean I am ungrateful or lack appreciation 
for them. I shall treasure them always as I 
treasure your friendship. Thank you very 
much. [Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
IN THE 5 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend remarks in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, am inserting 
correspondence from the Legislative 
Commission of the American Legion, ex- 
pressing deep concern relative to efforts 
to compromise the sovereign rights of 
the United States in the Canal Zone, 
and on the Panama Canal situation in 
general: 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
April 9, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am pleased to inform 
you that the American Legion supports House 
Concurrent Resolution 105, which you in- 
troduced on March 4, 1963, for the purpose 
of expressing the sense of with re- 
gard to U.S. rights and authority in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The American Legion is greatly concerned 
over the concessions that have been made 
to the Republic of Panama by our Govern- 
ment relative to the territory of the Canal 
Zone, and over the rumors of additional 
concessions now being negotiated. We be- 
lieve those already made have tended to 
weaken our legal status in the zone, and 
fear that the United States may ultimately 
lose control of the Canal if the present trend 
is permitted to be continued. Our position 
in this matter is embodied in Resolution No. 
230, adopted by the Legion’s 1962 national 
convention. A copy of this resolution is en- 
closed. 

During our recent annual Washington con- 
ference, a special committee gave further 
study to the problem. This committee, ap- 
pointed by national commander, James E. 
Powers, was charged with studying the Pana- 
manian situation and determining ways of 
implementing Resolution No. 230. As a re- 
sult, it was decided to endorse your resolu- 
tion and press for favorable consideration 
by the Congress. 

We would appreciate hearing from you as 
to any further action we might take at this 
time. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. OLSON, 
Director. 
ForTY-FOURTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, Las Vecas, 
Nev., OCTOBER 9-11, 1962—RESOLUTION 230 


Committee: Foreign relations. 

Subject: Surrender of U.S. jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal 
opposed. 

Whereas more than 50 years’ experience in 
the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of the Panama 
Canal, in a region of political instability, has 
completely established the wisdom of the 
1903 treaty provisions for its exclusive con- 
trol by the United States in perpetuity as 
indispensable for safeguarding the vital in- 
terests of our country and all free nations; 
and 

Whereas a series of surrenders to succes- 
sive demands by the Republic of Panama, 
through treaties and Executive agreements, 
and finally, by Executive order on September 
17, 1960, to authorize display of the Pana- 
manian flag over the zone (issued contrary 
to the overwhelming vote of the House of 
Representatives) has seriously weakened our 
legal position on the isthmus; and 

Whereas notwithstanding solemn treaty 
obligations to maintain and operate the 
Panama Canal, the President has acceded to 
recent Panamanian demands for general 
treaty revisions that aim not only further to 
weaken the rights, power and authority of 
the United States on the isthmus but also to 
set a time for turning over control of the 
Panama Canal and the Canal Zone to Pana- 
ma: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 44th Annual National Con- 
vention of the American Legion, assembled in 
Las Vegas, Nev., October 9-11, 1962, That the 
American reaffirms the position ex- 
pressed in Resolution 251, adopted by the 
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American Legion at its 43d National Con- 
vention, in Denver, Colo., September 11-14, 
1961, which is: pe 

1, That the United States should not, in 
any way, surrender to any other government 
or authority its jurisdiction over, and con- 
trol of, the Canal Zone, and its ownership, 
control, management, maintenance opera- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal in 
accordance with existing treaty provisions; 

2. That it is to the best interests—not only 
of the United States, but as well of all na- 
tions and peoples, that all powers, duties, 
authority, and obligations of the United 
States in the premises be continued in ac- 
cordance with existing treaty provisions; 

3. That there can be no just claim by the 
Republic of Panama for the exercise of any 
immediate control of whatever character over 
the Panama Canal Zone so long as the United 
States discharges the duties and obligations 
with respect to the canal; 

4. that formal display of any official flag 
over the Canal Zone other than that of the 
United States, is violation of law, treaty, in- 
ternational usage, and the historic Canal 
policy of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion is 
deeply concerned over the published aspira- 
tions of the Republic of Panama to nego- 
tiate with the United States of America for 
certain concessions, which, if granted, would 
be contrary to the established policy. of the 
American Legion; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion urges 
the loyal news media of the Nation to pub- 
licize the grave perils involved so as to alert 
and inform our people, with demands for 
prompt and forthright declarations and ac- 
tions by the legislative and executive de- 
partments of the Government. 


RELEASE OF APRIL 12, 1963 


Wasurncron—The American Legion has 
given its support to House Concurrent 
Resolution 105, introduced by Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
for the purpose of expressing the sense of 
Congress with regard to U.S, rights and au- 
thority in the Panama Canal Zone. 

The Legion has expressed concern over the 
concessions that have been made to the Re- 
public of Panama by the United States rela- 
tive to the territory of the Canal Zone, and 
over the rumors of additional concessions 
now being negotiated. If the present trend is 
permitted to continue, the Legion fears that 
the United States may ultimately lose con- 
trol of the canal. 


Freeman Letter Means Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress are in for trouble with farm- 
ers and other taxpayers if they try to 
explain their vote on the feed grain bill 
by quoting Secretary Freeman's April 19 
letter to Members of the House. It tells 
only part of the story. 

Text of Freeman's letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFİCE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 19, 1963. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN : I understand 
the Feed Grain Act of 1963 will come before 
the House shortly after the Co returns 
from its recess. This legislation would extend 
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for 2 years the highly successful measures en- 
acted in 1961 and 1962 which haye: 

Contributed to a 10-percent increase in 
net farm income between 1960 and 1962. 

Reduced feed stocks from a record 
3.2 billion bushels in 1961—>prior to the time 
the new feed grains programs became effec- 
tive—to an estimated 1.9 billion bushels at 
the close of the current marketing year. 

Maintained stable food prices for con- 
sumers. 

Resulted in savings of $920,000 each day in 
grain storage and handling charges as com- 
pared with this date in 1961. 

This is striking progress every citizen 
understands. 

If the House reaffirms its actions of 19681- 
62 by passing this bill, it means elimination 
of the unneeded, unwanted feed grain sur- 
pluses by 1964. Once the carryover has been 
reduced to a level adequate for emergency 
and security reserves, a supply-demand bal- 
ance can be maintained with less acreage 
diversion and less cost in the years ahead. 

Further, if the House takes favorable action 
on this legislation, farmers participating in 
wheat and feed grains price support pro- 
grams will have greater flexibility in utiliza- 
tion of their land. If the wheat referendum 
is approved May 21, and there is also a feed 
grains program, producers will be able to 
interchange these crops. It is desirable for 
farmers to know before voting in the referen- 
dum what the wheat-feed grain relationship 
will be. 

Iam hopeful the success of the feed grain 
programs and the importance of action now 
on feed grains in the light of the upcoming 
wheat referendum will make possible your 
favorable support of H.R, 4997. 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 


He calls the 1961-62 programs highly 
successful and says they helped to boost 
farm income. Note these facts: 

When direct payments to farmers are 
deducted, net farm income went down— 
not up—between 1960 and 1962. The 
direct tax outlay to farmers rose faster— 
$1.2 bilion—than net farm income—$1.1 
billion. 

The cost-price squeeze for farmers 
is actually the worst in years. The farm- 
parity ratio—prices related to costs—is 
77—down from 81 when Mr. Freeman 
took over. In Illinois, the parity ratio 
is now 71—lowest on record since 1934. 

Mr. Freeman claims his programs have 
reduced feed-grain stocks 1.3 billion 
bushels. He uses the word “reduced” at 
the beginning of the sentence but hid 
the telltale word “estimated” later on. 
This 1.3 billion figure is sheer specula- 
tion. 

Based on USDA reports, I can prove 
that Government grain holdings are 
down less than half the amount claimed. 

Mr. Freeman says the programs have 
“resulted in savings of $920,000 each day 
in grain storage and handling charges.” 
This is not factual, It is guesswork, and 
it is misleading. 

Total cost to taxpayers is actually up 
sharply. The Wall Street Journal, April 
23, 1963, said: 

This year’s acreage cutting plan, providing 
for higher price supports on 1963 feed grain 
crops and lower payments for idling land, 
will cost taxpayers nearly $1.2 billion, Fed- 
eral economists estimate. That’s $100 mil- 
lion more than probable 1962-63 costs. 


Taxpayers are spending more but get- 
ting less results. This table shows what 
is happening—figures from committee 
report on H.R. 4997. 
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Nore.—Administrative expenses and CCC realized 
losses not included. 

The latest report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shows total Govern- 
ment investment in farm surpluses 
88.445, 793,604 up 10 percent from a year 
ago. 

The latest USDA Feed situation“ re- 
port clearly shows the 1963 program will 
get far less results despite increased cost. 
Taxpayers will shell out $8.78 for each 
dollar's worth of surplus feed grain dis- 
posed of this year. 

The Secretary said in a letter last June 
to Senator ELLENDER: 

The voluntary programs are too cogt- 
ly. * * * If the voluntary programs were ex- 
tended further, through the 1966 crops, the 
cumulative additional cost would be about 
$4 Dillion. This amount is equal to the aver- 
age yearly Federal income tax payments of 
nearly 5 million taxpayers; would build 
27,000 miles of modern highways; would 
complete 4,000 watershed projects, 


This bill would extend these costly 
programs through 1965. I contend they 
have been a gigantic and costly failure, 
and are a legislative mistake which 
should not be compounded. 


Federal Fiscal Foolishness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
handouts impoyerish the Federal tax- 
payers’ coffers and endanger our fiscal 
solvency, the very value of our money. 

Federal handouts subvert and weaken 
or ruin the backbone and willpower of 
those who receive. 

Federal handouts proclaim the reasons 
for their unconstitutionality which our 
forebears wisely saw—the overlapping, 
the duplicity, the waste, which accom- 
panies such activities. 

The answer: Solve local problems 
locally, without Federal aid or regula- 
tion, through the normal competition 
which exists between localities and 
States in pride and the spirit of doing-it- 
ourselves. 

This subject is ably discussed in the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal: : 

THE Horw GOVERNMENT 

For several months now, a Senate subcom- 
mittee has been poking into the tangled re- 
lationships among Federal, State, and local 
governments, and it's a little disturbed about 
what it has been turning up. 

What chiefly worries the committee is not 
the swift growth in outlays on Federal-State- 
local projects, though Chairman Mosxm 
does seem impressed that such spending will 
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total around $14 billion in fiscal 1963, a rise 
of nearly 30 percent in a single year. 

Instead, the Maine Senator frets that this 
“hidden dimension of government,” as he 
Calis it, “operates from no set perspective, 
is under no special control, and moves in no 
Particular direction.” Moreover, “no gov- 
ernmental agency is prepared to provide any 
Specific data on this subject.” 

The inevitable result is a hodgepodge of 
Overlapping authority and duplicating spend- 
ing. More than a dozen Federal agencies are 
engaged, one way or another, in handing out 
money to States and localities for flood con- 
trol, hospitals, housing, highways, and a host 
of other purposes. Speaking of aid to urban 
areas, Mr. Muskie observes, “The programs 
have grown rapidly at all levels with little 
attention given to their coordination and 
integration.” Much the same can be said for 
the whole system. 

The Federal Government, of course, pays 
most of the cost of this confusion; its share 
in the current fiscal year is close to 70 per- 
Cent of the total. In the past decade, the 
Federal aid percentage of State-local reve- 
nues has risen from 10 to 15 percent. 

Whats more, no end to the uptrend is in 
Sight. State and local governments, partly 
because so many of their revenue sources 
have been preempted by Washington, are 

increasingly to the Federal Govern- 
Ment for ald. And Washington needs little 
urging; sometimes none at all. The admin- 
istration this year is proposing grants of ad- 
ditional billions for urban mass transit, edu- 
Cation, and other p 3 

These needs must be met, President Ken- 
nedy declared in his speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors last week. And 
they must be met by the Federal Govern- 
Ment, he sald, because State and local gov- 
ernments simply are unable to meet them. 

One result can hardly help but be a fur- 
ther breakdown in the ability or even will- 
ingness of States and localities to face their 
Own problems, And yet it is surely at the 
local level that local problems can be most 
Clearly seen, most efficiently solved. 

But beyond that, the spiraling uptrend of 
Federal grants will add new twists to the 
conf maze of Federal-State-local rela- 
tions. As one witness told Senator MUSKIE’S 
committee, we are fast approaching the point 
Where Federal grants will become “an im- 
penetrable jungle.” The committee calls for 
further study as well as tighter control of 
the whole system. 

That seems like a minimum prescription. 
The huge growth of this hidden government 
by itself is cause for concern. But much 
Worse is a government which has no idea 
Where it’s going. 


Red China Appeasement Committee 
Formed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Columbia (S. C.) Record of April 17, Vic- 
tor Lasky tells us of a new Committee 
for the Review of Our China Policy, 
Which has been formed with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. It is the purpose 
of this committee to brainwash us into 

more tolerant toward Red China. 

From past actions, this should get a 
good reception amongst some presiden- 
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tial advisers, notably Mr. Rostow; who 
has stated in the past that Khrushchev 
is “mellowing” and that the concept of 
nationhood” is outmoded. 

It behooves us to be alerted to any slid- 
ing off to this line of thinking. With 
Averell Harriman, now in charge of the 
political division of the State Depart- 
ment as a reward for forcing a coalition 
government in Laos, the American peo- 
ple must beware of “peace seekers” 
who advocate appeasement and sur- 
render to another Communist tyrant. 

The article follows: ` 
FORMER OREGON CONGRESSMAN PORTER MIs- 

JUDGED CUBA, Now ErRS on RED CHINA 

(By Victor Lasky) 

Charles O. Porter, a former Oregon Con- 
gressman, is the sparkplug behind a new or- 
ganization seeking to make U.S. policy more 
tolerant of Red China. 

Until his defeat in 1960, Porter, a two-term 
Democratic Congressman, had achieved a 
reputation as a militant foe of the late 
Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo and as 
an ardent supporter of Cuba's Fidel Castro. 

Now he is associated with an old China 
hand, Ernest T. Nash, in the recently-formed 
Committee for the Review of Our China 
Policy, with headquarters in San Francisco. 

Mr. Nash, who was born in China, was 
once deputy secretary of the Shanghai mu- 
nicipal government. Now living in semi- 
retirement in Woodland, Calif., he has writ- 
ten numerous letters to newspapers urging 
U.S, recognition of Communist China. < 

MISSES FLAG 


At the moment he and Mr. Porter are will- 
ing to settle for a revision of policies that 
now prevent U.S. trade with the Peking 
regime. 

“I see the trade thing rather emotionally 
since I spent a lifetime in Shanghai,” says 
Nash. “I get letters from France saying that 
this great port is growing again with flags 
from over the world, but none from the 
United States.” 

According to Mr. Porter, many business- 
men are keenly interested in his new orga- 
nization’s efforts to stir discussion of U.S. 
policies toward Red China. But they are 
afraid, he said, to lend their names to the 
undertaking. 

“They fear being criticized as disloyal,” 
said Porter. 

Mr. Porter has no such fears. In recent 
years he has shown up at various peace con- 
ferences including the East-West Round- 
table Conference in Warsaw in 1961. 

SHOW TRIALS 

In February 1959, as a Congressman, Por- 
ter turned up in Havana to confer with the 
leaders of the new Castro regime. At the 
time, Mr. Porter told this correspondent that 
it was he who first proposed the show trials 
that Castro staged to show the perfidies 
of the Batistianos. 

Undoubtedly, Porter has been inevitably 
disillusioned by Castro’s emergence as the 
No. 1 Communist troublemaker in all of 
Latin America. 

And he must have rued the small role 
he played in helping sell Castro to American 
public opinion. 

But instead of learning the lesson of 
Castro—namely, you can’t do business with 
the Communists—Mr. Porter is now actively 
engaged in selling us on the virtues of doing 
business with the Chinese Communists. 

Yet—as bad as he is—Castro looks like 
Little Lord Fauntleroy himself when com- 
pared with the barbarians in Peiping. 

PEACE SEEKER 


Mr. Porter claims that his chief interest 
in launching his new China policy commit- 
tee lies in preserving world peace. 
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But how do you preserve peace in a world 
in which the Chinese Reds keep vieing with 
their Soviet comrades on how best to bury 
the United States? 

Mainland China is now in very difficult 
straits. Its economy is in desperate plight; 
it is beset by mass starvation brought on 
largely by its inhumane economic and polit- 
ical policies. Peiping’s prestige has been 
declining severely throughout southeast Asia. 
One consequence has been Peiping’s gobbling 
up of Indian territory. 

In this adverse situation, any weakening of 
the hitherto firm opposition of the United 
States would be a godsend to the Peiping 
warloards. It would take attention way 
from their dismal incapacity to meet the 
elementary needs of the Chinese people. 

But, more important, it will not the 
peace Charles Porter so fervently desires, 
Instead it will encourage Pelping’s belief that 
the United States is truly a paper tiger, 
cowardly, frightened and easily susceptible 
to further Chinese blackmail threats. 


German Scholar Warns of U.S. Move to 
Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr, ALGER, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding the following article from the 
April 1 edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal because I believe it is important read- 
ing for every American interested in 
saving our capitalist, free entérprise sys- 
tem. 

The struggle in the world today is 
between capitalism and socialism. Dr. 
Wilhelm Roepke, noted German profes- 
sor discusses the contemporary status 
of these two philosophies in America 
today in this article: 

A GERMAN SCHOLAR SEES NATION MovING Into 
FISCAL SOCIALISM 

(Note.—This article, originally written in 
German, has been adapted by Prof. Patrick 
M. Boarman of Bucknell University. Pro- 
fessor Roepke, a long-time student of the 
American economy, left Germany when 
Hitler came to power. Since 1937, he has 
been on the faculty of the Graduate School 
of International Studies of the University 
of Geneva in Switzerland. He is the author 
of “Economics of the Free Society,” trans- 
lated by Professor Boarman and recently 
published in this country by Henry Regnery 
Co.) 


(By Wilhelm Roepke) 

Thirty years ago, I published an article 
severely criticizing the economic policies 
then being pursued by President Roosevelt 
in the name of a New Deal. “The grave 
question arises,” so my article concluded, 
“of what will become of us all when the 
economically most powerful country in the 
world allows itself to be led by anticapitalist 
slogans to certain ruin.” 

If, today, one were to subject the economic 
policies of the Kennedy administration to 
a similar analysis, the criticism would 
doubtless be less severe. It is hardly pos- 
sible to equate what the New Frontier has 
thus far accomplished with the upheaval of 
the American economy engineered by-Roo- 
sevelt. But enough has been done to war- 
rant deep concern. Of particular interest 
to the economist is the fact that the overall 
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policies of the Kennedy administration, in- 
cluding those pursued in the arena of world 
politics, are shaped to an unusual degree by 
specific economic theories. It is these 
theories which help explain, in particular, 
the clear defects which the administration's 
economic program has thus far suffered. 

It is worthy of note, to begin with, that 
the two principal problems which con- 
fronted the Kennedy administration at its in- 
ception are still unsolved. The deficit in the 
balance of payments and the associated gold 
loss still continue, nor is there any evidence 
that the ship of the American economy is 
any nearer than before to the open waters of 
full employment and full production. Both 
of these phenomena, however, are intimately 
interrelated. d 
SHIFTING THE BLAME 

Where a country suffers from a balance-of- 
payments deficit, there is always a strong 
temptation—and the Kennedy administra- 
tion has succumbed to it to a degree—to 
shift the burden of the blame, if not to un- 
lucky juxtapositions of the stars, then to 
other countries. The weakness of the dollar 
is attributed not to discrepancies -between 
cost and price levels in the United States 
and abroad, especially in respect to Interna- 
tionally traded goods, but to excessive capl- 
tal From this the conclusion is 
easily drawn that the dollar is less in need 
of an internal policy of strict monetary and 
fiscal discipline than of a reduction of the 
burden on the balance of payments stem- 
ming from capital exports. To help in the 
accomplishment of the latter objective, pro- 
posals are advanced which would restrain 
the outflow by exchange control, discrimi- 
natory taxation of foreign earnings, and other 
drastic devices which have little in common 
with a free enterprise economy. Simultane- 
ously, other countries are cordially (and 
sometimes not so cordially) Invited to as- 
sume an increased share of the U.S. burden 
of defense amd foreign ald. 

The theory is seductive in its simplicity. 
A country suffering from a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, no matter how rich (and the 
United States remains far and away the 
country with the richest endowment of 
capital) must curtail its export of capital. 
Corresponding to this is the view that a 
country “enjoying” a balance-of-payments 
surplus, however capital-poor it may be 
(West Germany, for example), must on this 
very account strive to achieve a net export 
of capital. The truth is that the one argu- 
‘ment is as untenable as the other, for in 
both cases disturbances of external equilib- 
rium are wrongly identified with changes in 
Internal capital wealth. What is needful is 
that a country adjust its balance of pay- 
mente (by means of appropriate internal pol- 
icies) to its capital resources, not its capital 
resources to its balance of payments. 

THE WAGE SPIRAL 


The root cause of the balance-of-payments 
dificulties of the United States is the in- 
ternal wage and fiscal inflation which has 
been allowed to develop in that country. 
The official assurances that these sources of 
inflation have been stopped up carry little 
conviction because both wage inflation and 
budget deficits financed by bank reserves 
rather than by genuine savings have in- 
creased uninterruptedly. It Is not sufficient 
in the American case merely to hold wage in- 
creases within the limits which the Govern- 
ment has designated as politically feasible or 
socially desirable. What is necessary is that 
‘wage increases be held well below produetiv- 
ity increases; realistically, they should be 
suspended altogether. But in fact a number 
of the most powerful American unions have 
not even managed to hold their wage de- 
8 within the administration's guide- 


It is the labor unions, in the final analy- 
sis, which must be accounted responsible for 
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the fact that wages for the past 5 years have 
been pushed ever higher, in spite of persist- 
ently high levels of unemployment, pacing 
the American monetary authorities in th 

perpetual dilemma either of accepting the 
unemployment caused by high wages or of 
overcoming it by inflation. The intemper- 
ance of the American unions, in turn, is 
bolstered both by the administration's policy 
of deliberately favoring labor and by its 
overall economic philosophy. The latter is 
based for the most part on monetary expan- 
sionism of an extreme type, distilled from a 
schematic and mechanical Keynesianism. 
Almost routinely, the managers of the New 
Frontier look upon any and all economic 
problems as ultimately soluable by an In- 
crease in the level of effective demand, 

It is no accident that the principal archi- 
tect of the administration’s economic policy, 
Prof. Walter Heller, is the same person who 
in 1953 urgently advised the Bonn: govern- 
ment to cure the then substantial unem- 
ployment in West Germany—unemployment 
which was clearly due to a shortage of capil- 
tal and hence definitely not of the Key- 
nesian variety—with a bold program of 
monetary expansion. His advice, had it been 
followed, would have pushed the young 
German market economy ineluctably to its 
doom over the cliffs of inflation. The Heller 
philosophy, which the West Germans fortu- 
nately rejected, is one characterized by a 
perpetual impatience to give free rein to the 
money-creating mechanisms of society. Ob- 
sessed by fear of deflation, it is blind to the 
danger of inflation which persists undimin- 
ished in the almost ritually recurring 
“rounds” of wage increases. Nor is the 
danger of inflation any less serious because 
it emerges in the American case in conjunc- 
tion with unemployment and business pes- 
simism. Indeed, it is precisely in this com- 
bination that it Is most to be feared. 

Tt is not easy to restore the world’s con- 
fidence in a currency which has suffered, 
as the dollar has, from protracted illness. 
Even the support for the dollar provided 
by the international community, as indubit- 
able a sign as it is of the price which other 
countries are prepared to pay to underwrite 
the “key currency," cannot dispel the dis- 
turbing possibility which has been summed 
up in a famous phrase of Talleyrand's: “A 
ministry which needs support is a ministry 
whch will fall.” Of decisive importance, 
therefore, is the overcoming of the basic 
deficit itself. 


EMBERS MAY FLARE UP 


Doubtless the current inflationary tenden- 
cies in Europe will ease the. task of the 
Americans in moving in an anti-inflationary 
direction. The probability is then that the 
balance-of-payments deficit will be reduced, 
providing other circumstances are favorable. 
But to the extent that this hoped-for de- 
velopment does in fact take place, there 
arises the danger that under the double in- 
fluence of labor union monopoly and the 
doctrinaire pursuit of ever higher levels of 
“effective demand,” the embers of Ameri- 
can inflation, now only glimmering under the 


ashes, will again flame up. In this case, in- 


ternational confidence in the dollar will again 
decline, possibly to a critical degree. 

The danger of a too-preciptate expansion 
of demand is the more serious where the 
belief persists that only in this way can the 
unsatisfactory domestic performance of the 
economy be improved. The forces involved 
in economic growth and prosperity are much 
more complex than is suggested in such a 
simple model. Thus, there can be little 
doubt that the functioning of the American 
economy has been slowed both by the rela- 
tive shrinkage of profits, itself a result of in- 
creases in wages in a period of relative 
Stagnation and underutilization of capacity, 
and by uncertainties about the future en- 
gendered by the attitudes and practices of 
the Kennedy administration. 
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In particular, the ruthless use of Govern- 
ment power to roll back the price increases 
with which United States Steel had 
attempted to compensate for increased labor 
costs constituted a step in the direction of a 
controlled economy and “repressed inflation.” 
As such, it was a severe blow to public con- 
fidence. To the inevitable hazards of dally 
economic life, including those imposed by 
unbridled labor power, was added a vast and 
continuing uncertainty respecting the Goy- 
ernment's readiness to accept the outcome of 
market processes.. In short, the frustrations 
experienced under Roosevelt's New Deal, 
which failed in spite of years of effort to 
generate genuine economic expansion and 
prosperity, have reappeared on the New 
Frontier. 

t RISE OF FISCAL SOCIALISM 


The similarity between the New Deal and 
New Frontier finds expression not only in 
the general decline in business confidence 
which the latter has provoked but in an 
openly defiant glorification of Big Govern- 
ment and in the fiscal megalomania which 
serves this questionable ideal. 

We have to do here with an approach to 
economic problems which may be described 
as fiscal socialism. Increasingly, it has come 
to the fore as the key technique of the 
Socialist program in the developed countries 
as the classical goals of socialism—socializa- 
tion of private property and planned 
economy—have diminished in attractiveness. 
In a recent session of the West German 
Parliament, the budget expert of the Socialist 
Party was moved to remark that “the con- 
tinuous enlargement of the Government 
budget is a fact which will shock only the 
naive members of the population.“ The 
observation itself, however, marks merely the 
continuance of a tradition which began with 
the Jacobins of the Prench Revolution. 

The Kennedy administration stands clear- 
ly in this general tradition, as its 
pronouncements amply attest, and in this 
respect too it is continuing Roosevelt's New 
Deal, A prominent explorer on the New 
Frontier, John Kenneth Galbraith, has 
furnished in his widely read book, “The 
Affluent Society,” a theory in behalf of fiscal 
giantism whose stylistic elegance, if not its 
logic, has seduced many. Seldom has the 
conyiction that Government expenditures 
insure a wiser use of the people's income 
been put forward with such disarming 
candor. But Mr. Galbraith notwithstanding. 
the elephantiasis of contemporary govern- 
ment expenditures in general, and those of 
the United States in particular is, verily 
a pathological process. In it Is expressed the 
tendency for the increasingly centralized 
State of our times to surround like a 
parasitical vine both society and economy 
and, by sapping the strength of the latter, 
to deny itself the means of life. 

There are limits to the process of con- 
tinuing growth of government, limits which 
may be exceeded only by eroding and ulti- 
mately destroying the spiritual, political, and 
economic foundations of a healthy dem- 
ocratic society. 

ROSTOW’S THEORY 

The role played by theories of this sort In 
the shaping of American policy is evident as 
well in the esteem in which the administra- 
tion holds the economist and economic his- 
torian, Walt W. Rostow. In his famed essay, 
“The Stages of Economic Growth,“ Rostow 
argues that the prime forces moving a coun- 

the several stages of economic 
development are technology and capital 
formation. Carried forward by the engine 
of capital investment, the economy 
ultimately reaches a stage at which it “takes 


y the same 
everywhere. Germany and the United States 
in the past, or Canada and the Soviet Union 
at present—all are subjected to precisely 
similar mechanisms of growth. 
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When the stage of takeoff has been reached, 
& country will rise with speed 
toward economic maturity and level off at the 
stage of high mass consumption. In turn, 
economic maturity and the transition to mass 
prosperity (and here the economic hypothesis 
subtly becomes a determinant of world 
Policy) are accompanied by democratization 
and liberalization. This is a process, it is 
implied, which of itself will serve to brake 
the political expansionism of the Communist 
countries. The latter, that is to say, will 
grow directly from their teens into settled 
middie age—a development which is to be 
awaited with patience and forbearance. 
Time is on the side of reason and freedom; 
anticommunism which takes communism at 
its face value is mere hysteria. 

If this theory is to be set in its proper 
framework, it must be remembered that the 
genuine progressive, believing mankind to be 
on the road to the millenium, finds in com- 
munism a most disturbing challenge to his 
Weltanschauung. His irresistible desire is to 
fit it somehow or other into his optimistic 
vision of the future. He is forever on a search 
for new theories calculated to demonstrate 
the innocuousness of communism's satanic 
drive to overturn and enslave the world. For 
communism then ceases to be an affront to 
Progressivist optimism; on the contrary, it 
emerges as a comrade in arms in the march 
toward progress. 

Such theories: of Communist innocuous- 
Ness, it is safe to say, have played a more im- 
Portant role in the advance of communism 
to its present power than has the whole 
Panoply of Communist tanks, rockets, and 
divisions. Rostow’s theory, in particular, 
Constitutes little more than a new version of 
Rooseveltian illusionism in the dress of eco- 
nomic determinism (a determinism which is 
not nearly as far removed from that of Marx 
as Professor Rostow seems to think). But 
even as an economic hypothesis, it cannot 
Stand. To see in an increase in the merely 


Ment, is to confess to the crassest form of 
materialism in which everything spiritual, 
Political, and moral is robbed of its decisive 
Tole in the life of society. But the most 
&gregious and alarming defect of the Ros- 
tovian growth model is its total indifference 
to the kind of economic system within which 
growth occurs, 
HOW THE RICH GOT RICH 


Progress in sciense and technology and 
Increases in physical capital are n 
but by no means sufficient conditions for im- 
Provement in the welfare of the peoples of 
the world. The rich countries of today are 
Tich because to these necessary conditions 
is added the further condition of a specific 
economic system functioning within a spe- 
Cific legal and philosophical framework. 
But the economic system of which we speak 
is none other than the market economy; the 
framework we have in mind is none other 
than the assemblage of spiritual, moral, and 
Political postulates upon which such an eco- 
nomie system depends. Only those unwill- 
ing to face facts can deny that prosperity 
for the masses in any real sense is found 
today only within that sharply defined area 
Which is constituted of the fully developed 
industrial countries of the free world. 
While the one-sided economism of cur- 
rent theory is remarkable enough, its po- 
litical purblindness is downright menacing. 
Its unforgivable error is its disregard of the 
essence of communism as a cultural, social, 
and political system imbued with the apoc- 
Slyptic messianism and expansionism of a 
Pseudoreligion. Communism remains a 
highly active volcano, It is the mark of a 
naivete to regard it as extinct 
(and hence something to be turned into a 
Sort of tourist attraction) merely because it 
Occasionally stops out ashes and 
lava. To reduce it to a mere technique of in- 
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dustrial growth is as absurd as to down- 
grade national socialism to a method by 
which Germany was provided with a net- 
work of autobahns, 

So it is that false economic theories can 
terminate in national and in international 
policies which must end not only in bitter 
disappointment but in increased peril for the 
still free half of humanity. And this is ex- 
cuse enough for an economist to step out- 
side his accustomed pursuits to enter a pro- 
test and a warning. 


Obsolete Training Undermines Vocational 
Education Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
brightest hopes for a solution of this 
Nation’s long-term unemployment prob- 
lem lies in sound and effective public 
and private training and retraining pro- 
grams. Through a steady drive to up- 
grade our workers’ skills to fill the new 
jobs created by automation and tech- 
nological change, our high unemploy- 
ment rate can be substantially reduced. 

According to a recent column by Syl- 
via Porter, however, a key factor in this 
area—our vocational educational sys- 
tem—leaves much to be desired. Miss 
Porter says that vocational education 
schools are “obsolete, dreadfully 
equipped, staffed by undertrained in- 
structors and geared to teaching the 
skills of the 1930’s rather than the skills 
of the 1960's. 

If this is, indeed, the case, drastic steps 
are needed to overcome such weaknesses 
in our vocational education system. Un- 
der unanimous consent I insert Miss 
Porter’s column from the April 9 edition 
of the Evening Star in the Record at this 
point. 

Your Money’s WorrnH—Most VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS OFFER OBSOLETE TRAINING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

With a few notable exceptions, the coun- 
try’s vocational-education schools are 
obsolete, dreadfully equipped, staffed by 
undertrained instructors, and to 
teaching the skills of the 1930's rather than 
the skills of the 1960's. 

Yet, these are the schools on which we are 
relying to train thousands of jobless men 
and women under the 1962 Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act and to make 
them capable of filling available jobs. 

There are exceptions to this indictment: 
among the most publicized are the systems 
of Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Denver. But by 
any yardstick in this era, most vocational- 
education schools are just not adequate to 
perform the essential job of training people 
for today's jobs. 

CALLED STUMBLING BLOCK 

“The vocational schools and administrators 
were a major stumbling block from the very 
start of our work under the training pro- 
gram,” remarked Max M. Horton, director 
of the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission, during my recent visit to his office 
in Detroit. 

“Under the 1962 law no funds were specifi- 
cally earmarked to develop an appropriate 
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curriculum for training, and remembering 
the mess they had with veterans’ 

after World War II, many of the adminis- 
trators were reluctant to cooperate. But 
surely, of all first things first in a 
program, the selection of appropriate courses 
should be first. We had to rely on the help 
of instructions already overworked and in an 
overloaded field. We found many of the 
teachers themselves had to be retrained to 
teach the courses needed, and how were we 
to go about that? The facilities were so 
interior or useless it was heartbreaking. We 
have had to abandon training programs for 
jobs that exist in Detroit right now because 
we cannot get the needed facilities and 
teachers.” 

What Mr. Horton said is being echoed by 
other officials in the manpower training field 
the Nation over—and in the April issue of 
Harper’s magazine, Edward T. Chase writes 
one of the most scathing indictments of our 
vo-ed system ever. 

The vo-ed schools, says Mr. Chase, are “a 
national scandal.” They are training youths 
in moribund skills, in effect “mil- 
lions of young people into unemployables.” 

As Mr. Horton pointed out to me, so Mr 
Chase emphasizes that a third of all voca- 
tional-education funds (Federal, State and 
local combined) are still spent on training 
farmers at a time when only one applicant 
out of 10 can ever hope to find a job on a 
farm when he leaves school. 

The system is “fantastically biased" in 
favor of farming and home economics. “So 
archaic is most of the training given in 
vocational schools,” Mr. Chase declares, “that 
unions in the printing, plumbing, food and 
other trades refuse to give credit for it.” 

A simple but potentially immensely effec- 
tive move, which Mr. Horton urges, would 
be a regional survey of our vocational schools 
to find out just how adequate the equip- 
ment, courses, instructors may be. Any local 
group can initiate this. 

SKILLS SURVEY URGED 

Another simple but potentially immensely 
effective move, which Mr. Chase urges, would 
be a major inventory of jobs and skills in 
demand in every section of the Nation by 
the U.S. Employment Service in order to 
launch a truly practical training program. 
Whatever this inventory would cost would be 
repaid many times over in new paychecks 
and extra tax collections. 


weaknesses—for let us not ever shrug off 

the central fact that in this age of skills, not 

even a business boom will offer jobs to that 
net 


“hard core” who are ther literate nor 
skilled. 
Idaho Territorial Centennial Calendar 


1863-1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


or DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
4 I extended an invitation to my col- 
leagues in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to visit Idaho and take part in our 
territorial centennial celebration. Com- 
munities throughout the State are par- 
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ticipating in this important historical 
event. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Idaho centennial calendar of 
events, which was prepared by Louise 
Shadduck, executive secretary of the 
Idaho State Department of Commerce 
and Development: 
TERRITORIAL CENTENNIAL CALENDAR—1863-—1963 
MAY 


Full month, Pocatello, display of late 1800's 
travel. 

First week, Ketchum, Basque Festival 

May 2-4, Pocatello, Idaho State Federation 
of Music Clubs Convention—Theme; “One 
Hundred Years of Music in Idaho.” 

May 6-18, Boise, Music Week. 

May 8-26, Boise, Fifth Annual Idaho Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibit. Special sec- 
tion of pictures of Idaho in commemoration 
of State's 100th birthday. Boise Art Gallery. 

May 12, Boise, performance of massed 
chorus of 25 Boise Valley churches. Boise 
Junior College Gym. 

May 25, Marsing, centennial celebration— 
parade, display of typical mining camp and 
whisker contest — the “Spirit of Early pays 
in 

on 38-08. — lith Annual Iris Show. 
Beate’ House Rotunda, 

May 25-26, Boise, Pollen Daubers Iris So- 
ciety Annual Show—theme: “Celebrating 
Idaho's Territorial Centennial.” YWCA Ball- 
room. 

JUNE 
Pull month, Lewiston, each Thursday, 


“Ten Nights in a Barroom,” and aa A 
Murder Trial.” Between-act entertainment 
of the vaudeville and song-and-dance va- 
riety. 

Summer months, Boise, art exhibit: 
“Idaho Art—Past and Present,” sponsored 
by Boise Art Association and Idaho State 
Historical Museum. 

Pull month, Pocatello, display of railroads. 

Third or fourth weekend, Idaho City, “Gold 
Rush Days.” 

June 2-3, Boise, 50-year class reunion of 
Boise High School Class of 1913. 

June 9, Idaho City, Pirst Annual Idaho 
Muzzle-Loading Tournament, sponsored by 


American Legion Gem Boys State featuring 
centennial theme. Boise Junior College. 

June 10-15, Canyon County, 
trip from Caldwell to Silver City and return, 
via DeLamar going and Murphy coming. 

Commemorative half dollars will be issued 
which can be redeemed during celebration 
days or saved as souvenirs—Famous “Steun- 
en Trial.“ 

June 17-22, Weiser, Idaho Old-Time Fid- 
dlers hosting National Fiddle Festival. Jack 
Benny, star of movies, TV and radio has been 
invited as a contestant. 

June 21-23, Filer, Magic Valley Western 
Horse Show. Approved Arabian Quarter and 
Appaloosa. 

June 22, Emmett, Cherry Festival Square 
Dance. 

June 22-23, Pocatello, Idaho State Mount- 
ed Sheriffs Posse Show D-O. 

June 25-29, Emmett, Emmett Cherry Festi- 
val. 

June 26-30, Boise, National Appaloosa 
Horse Show. 

June 29, Boise, Greater Boise Centennial 
observance. More than 165 Ada County and 
Greater Bolse area tions. 

June 30, Boise, Religious Heritage Day— 
— churches will observe day in special sery- 
ces. 

Picnic and barbecue at Ann Morrison Park. 

JULY 

Full month, Pocatello, display, Pocatello 

as it was from 1881 to 1910. 
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Full month, Blackfoot, display, Blackfoot 
Land Rush. 

During summer months, St. Charles, ded- 
ication of a Gutzon Borglum Birthplace 
Memorial. 

July or August, Sun Valley, centennial 
baton twirling contest. 

July 1; Boise, Territorial Pioneer and 
Founders’ Day. 

July 2, Boise, salute to Idaho youth. 
Coronation of Miss Centennial will open eve- 
ning pageant, concluded with fireworks. 

July 3, Boise, Territorial Ladies Day. Rec- 
ognition of outstanding women civic leaders 
at evening pageant. 

July 3-4, Fallen. Pays ot the Old West.“ 

July 4, Sandpoint, Fourth of July Celebra- 
tion with Centennial theme. Fireworks on 
Lake Pend Oreille. 

July 4, Boise, Territorial Veterans and In- 
dependence Day. Parade and “old fashioned” 
Fourth of July celebration. 

July 5, Boise, Salute of industry and com- 
merce. Exhibitions and programs presented 
by industrial, commercial and labor units 
with recognition to leaders. 

July 5-7, McCall, Centennial Funstitute 
sponsored by Intermountain Square Dance 
Association. 

July 6, Boise, Territorial Good Neighbor 
and Basque Fiesta Day. Chuck wagon 
breakfast. 


July 7, Boise, homecoming picnic for all 
present and former Idahoans. 

July 11-14, Boise, 45th convention of 
American Legion and Auxiliary, John Regan 
Post 2, host. 

July 14, Boise, centennial air show, Gowen 
Field. Thunderbirds, Air Force acrobatic 
team, and U.S, Army Ski Divers, parachute 
demonstration team. 

July 19-21, Treasure Valley, centennial 
square dancing—workshop, pageant, chuck 
wagon, float down Boise River. 

July 19-21, Priest River, loggers celebra- 
tion. 

July 20-22, Coeur d'Alene, diamond cup 
hydroplane races. 

July 24, Hagerman, pioneer day. 

July 24, Rigby, Mormon pageant and cele- 
bration. 

July 27, Silver City, Owyhee cattleman’s 
association convention. 

July 31 through August 3, Idaho Falls, 
war bonnet roundup. 

Last week in July or first week in August, 
Bannock Creek, Bannock-Shoshone Indian 
Tribe sun dance—2 days. 

AUGUST 


During month, Pocatello, official opening 

of replica of Old Fort Hall. 
month, Kellogg, centennial dia- 
mond jubilee. 

During month, Nampa, centennial Spanish 
festival. 

August 2-3, Yellow Pine, Cox’s Dude Ranch 
square dancing. 

August 4, Corral, Mannie Shaw's fiddling 
jamboree. 

August 14-17, Parma, celebration of Old 
Fort Boise days with pageant. 

August 19-20, Clarkia, old timers day. 

August 23-25, Ketchum, wagon days. 

August 31, Garden Valley, Payette River 
cattleman’s annual barbecue 

August 31 through September 2, Twin 
Falls, Idaho centennial gemorama and North- 
west federation show sponsored by Magic 
Valley Gem Club. 

SEPTEMBER 

During month, Pocatello, safety parade— 
school children floats depicting Idaho's his- 
tory. 

September 2, Bellevue, Labor Day centen- 
nial picnic. 

September 12-15, Sandpoint, Bonner 
County fair and horse show—outstanding 
wildlife display. 

September 13-15, Orofino, Clearwater 
County fair and lumberjack days. 


April 23 
Publisher Carl Estes, of Longview, Tex., 
and “Carl Estes Day” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr, BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include an article that recently appe: 
in the Shreveport Journal and another 
article that appeared recently in the 
Gladewater Mirror and still another ar- 
ticle that appeared recently in the Long- 
view Daily News about the outstanding 
work which has been done by Publisher 
Carl Estes of the Longview Daily News 
in bringing to east Texas many indus- 
tries. It is a well-known fact Publisher 
Estes has been a pioneer in our section 
in effectively bringing to east Texas 
many splendid industries. He deserves 
the honor and the recognition which 
have been accorded him. I am very 
pleased to join others in commending 
him on the great success he has enjoyed. 
We of east Texas owe much to our great 
Texas citizen, Col. Carl Estes. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Shreveport Journal] 
Lonoview’s CARL Estes 

The Longview City Commission set aside 
Wednesday, April 3, as “Carl Estes Day” in 
honor of the publisher of the Longview News- 
Journal. Few men have done more for their 
individual cities and surrounding area than 
has this tall and energetic Texan. 

Some years ago Mr. Estes began to in- 
terest himself in industrialization of the 
Longview area. He established contacts 
which fed him information about industries 
seeking locations in the South or South- 
west. Carl Estes wasted no time, He went 
to see the prospect, then brought the pros- 
pect to see Longview. 

He saw that Longview had an industrial 
area where plans could locate. He got the 
railroads and utility companies to enter 
his industrial area. For water, he had a 
creek dammed up. 

Once a company president told Mr. Estes: 
“Your country club isn’t large enough to 
accommodate our junior executives.” 

“We'll build it bigger,“ said Mr. Estes. 

And so they did. 

In recognition of “Carl Estes Day.“ tele- 
phone calls from all over the Nation flooded 
the Longview News-Journal. Greetings came 
from the Nation's Capitol in Washington and 
from the Texas State capitol in Austin. 

Perhaps no one summed it up better than 
J. T. Suggs, president of the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad. He wired: “If there ever was a 
citizen who deserved having his hometown 
set aside a day for him, Carl is that man.” 


[From the Gladewater Mirror] 
LoNncvirw Houps CARL Estes Day 


Lonoview.—Longview honored the pub- 
lisher of the Longview News-Journal Wed- 
nesday by naming the day after him. 

Carl Estes Day saw the publisher presented 
with a plaque at a special ceremony. Mayor 
J. Clyde Tomlinson praised Estes for his lead- 
ership in establishing industrial growth and 
expansion in the area. 

“As a token of our esteem and respect 
and in public recognition of the unparalleled 
leadership and invaluable contributions he 
has made and continues to make to estab- 
lishment of a strong economic base through 
industrial growth and expansion in Longview 
and our neighboring region. 


1964 


“Publisher Estes has long been the leading 
exponent of industrial development in Long- 
View and chief salesman of this areas ad- 
vantages to industry, has led personally and 
with signal success campaigns which resulted 
in bringing in many basic industries to the 
Longview area, and continues to support per- 
sonally and through his publications every 
effort for new and expanded industry in our 
area.” 


|From the Longview Daily News] 
CARL Estes DAY PROCLAIMED BY CITY 
(By A. S. Parker) 

The Longview City Commission Wednes- 
day morning officially set aside April 3 of 
Texas Industrial Week to be Carl Estes Day in 
Longview as a token of our esteem and re- 
spect and in public recognition of the un- 
Paralleled leadership and invaluable contri- 
butions he has made and continues to make 
to establishment of a strong and economic 
base through industrial growth and expan- 
Sion in Longview and our neighboring eas 
Texas region. 

The special honor to the Longview pub- 
lisher was in the form of a proclamation is- 
Sued and signed by Mayor J. Clyde Tom- 


n. 
A copy of the proclamation, inscribed on a 
Plaque, was presented to Publisher Estes by 
Mayor Tomlinson at the city hall at 10 a.m. 
in the presence of all members of the city 
Commission, a former city commissioner, and 
Several other friends who in some manner 
had learned of what was going to happen. 

“My colleagues and I are delighted to pre- 
Sent you this plaque,” said Mayor Tomlinson. 
“You have done more for east Texas than 
any other man in its history. This is one of 
my last official acts as mayor, and I can think 
of nothing that could afford me greater 
Pleasure than proclaiming this day in your 
honor,” he told the widely known newspaper 
executive. “The contributions you have 
Made are invaluable and priceless.. We—and 
I speak for the people of Longview—want 
You to know that we appreciate you. 

"I am deeply grateful to you,” said the 
Publisher. “I would rather this came to me 

you, my own people, than from the 
President.” 

He said that it was a privilege for him 
to have had the opportunity of working with 
Officials of Eastman and all the other com- 
Panies which established plants in Longview 
and the area. 

The proclamation pointed out that Long- 
View in postwar years has experienced major 
growth as a result of the location in this 
area of numerous industrial plants using 
area and regional materials and labor and 
Providing products and services widely used 
in the Southwest, the Nation and the free 
World, 

The full text of the proclamation follows: 

“Whereas the first week in April 1963 has 
been designated as Texas Industrial Week 
Tor the purpose of recognizing the import- 
nce of industry and its vital contribution 
to the well-being of the people and 
eon cities and communities of Texas; 


“Whereas Publisher Carl Estes has long 
been the leading exponent of industrial de- 


through his publications every effort 
ar new and expanded industry in our area: 
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“Therefore, I, J. Clyde Tomlinson, mayor 
of the city of Longview, do hereby pro- 
claim April 3 of Texas Industrial Week to 
be Carl Estes Day in Longview, as a token 
of our esteem and respect and in public 
recognition of the unparalleled leadership 
and invaluable contributions he has made 
and continues to make to establishment of 
a strong and diversified economic base 
though industrial growth and expansion in 
Longview and our neighboring east Texas 
region. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this the 3d day of April 1963. 

“J. CLYDE TOMLINSON, 
z “Mayor.” 


Remarks by Joseph Leonelli, National 
Commander, Italian-American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc., át Na- 
tional Executive Committee Breakfast, 
Friday, April 19, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include therein an ad- 
dress made by Joseph Leonelli, national 
commander, Italian-American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc., at the 
national executive committee breakfast, 
Friday, April 19, 1963, Congressional Ho- 
tel, Washington, D.C.: 

REMARKS BY JOSEPH LEONELLI, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, ITALIAN-AMERICAN WAR VETER- 

ANS OF THE UNTITED STATES, INC., at Na- 


* 


Frmay, 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


On behalf of the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States, I am indeed 
pleased to welcome you this morning. 

As we look ahead to our national executive 
committee meeting tomorrow in our Na- 
tion’s Capital, I believe it is fitting that we 
pause a moment and contemplate upon such 
fundamental questions as: 

Who are we? 

Why are we here? 

Where are we going? 

In 1930, a group of American veterans of 
Italian extraction banded together in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in order to give substance and 
form to an ideal. Stated simply, they sought 
an avenue upon which they could travel in 
their compelling desire to render continuing 
service to God, to country, and to their 
fellow Americans with whom they shared 
the common bond of proudful wartime 
service. 

Thus was sprung an idea and an ideal: the 
conception of an organization comprised of 
American veterans of Italian derivation ded- 
icated to serving the needs of America’s 
veterans, their widows and their orphans— 
an organization devoted to further and to 
strengthen the noble experiment of demo- 
cratic government upon which our Nation 
was founded, 

From a modest beginning, the idea took 
root. Today, the Italian-American War Vet- 


increasingly attracts growing numbers 
from an eligible membership of nearly 2 mil- 
lon Americans of Italian origin who served 
our Nation in time of war. Today, through- 
out its increasing posts and auxiliaries, 
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ITAM Vets invigorates scores of communities 
throughout our land as it directs its ener- 
gies and its efforts in the vital areas of re- 
habilitation, veterans’ services, patriotic ac- 
tivities, and civic programs. And today, ITAM 
Vets has captured the imagination, and has 
won the support, of the American public by 
dint of its sincerity of purpose and by virtue 
of the noble aims it uses. 

Our purpose in conducting our national 
executive committee meeting here in Wash- 
ington is far from being singleminded. Let 
me assure the honorable Members of the 
Congress who have been kind enough to 
join with us this morning that we did not 
come here to add to your many burdens by 
soliciting your support of unreasonable de- 
mands. On the contrary, all that we ask is 
that you allow yourselves to grow to know 
and to understand ITAM Vets and its pro- 
grams and objectives. I am not saying that 
to know and understand us is to love us. 
But I am convinced that out of a knowl- 
edge and understanding of our principles, 
our goals, and our accomplishments, confi- 
dence and support will follow. 

We do seek your active endorsement of our 
legislative platform which was mandated 
at our 1962 national conyention in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

ITAM Vets urges the Congress to enact leg- 
islation which will achieve these worthy and 
essential goals: 

(1) Reopening national service life insur- 
ance for 1 year. 

(2) Additional dependents’ allowance for 
veterans with service-connected disabilities 
rated at 40 percent. 

(3) The establishment of a Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

(4) Increase of service-connected and non- 
service-connected death benefits for widows 
and * 
(5) Extension of veterans’ benefit program 
to cold war servicemen. 

(6) The establishment of Columbus Day 
as a national holiday 


(7) Expansion of facilities to meet the 
growing needs of veterans requiring long- 
term care. 


(8) Last, but not least, to have the Con- 
gress pass legislation incorporating (congres- 
sional chartering) and/or recognizing the 
Italian-American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc.—a national nonprofit, nonpoliti- 
cal American war veterans organization 
made up wholly and without exception of 
honorably discharged American war veterans 
of World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict. 

Each of these legislative objectives has 
been thoroughly studied and reviewed. We 
earnestly hope that they will merit your en- 
thusiastic support. 

Iam certain that each of the members of 


morning 

hilaration and inspiration of being here in 
Washington. Among the highlights in our 
crowded, 2-day schedule are the ceremonies 
we will conduct at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington National Cemetery and 
visitations to the offices of our congressional 
delegations, And I know that we are all 
looking forward to the address at our NEC 
meeting tomorrow by the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Now that our meeting in Washington has 
been reestablished, it is my sincere hope that 
we will continue to gather here each year. 
I am convinced that such a practice will yield 
untold benefits to our organization just as 
surely as it will aid the meritorious proposals 
we may advance. 

For ITAM Vets, the future is bright with 
promise. Unlimited opportunities for growth 
are at our beck and call, and never before 
in our Nation's history has there been a 
greater need for service to the cause of vet- 
erans and to the ideals of freedom and 
democracy. 

* 
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In the shadow of our Nation's Capital, we 
face the challenges of our times with high 
resolve and with abiding determination to 
serve our country and our organization in 
the noble tradition of devoted Americans. 
Thank you. 


Preserving Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to have the opportunity 
to present for the consideration of the 
Members of the U.S. Congress a very fine 
and patriotic statement by Adm. Ben 
Moreell, CEC, U.S. Navy, retired, chair- 
man, board of trustees, Americans for 
Constitutional Action, that he delivered 
before the national society, Daughters 
of the Barons of Runnemede, last week. 

Americans for Constitutional Action, 
commonly referred to as ACA, is a non- 
partisan, nonprofit, nationwide, political 
action organization which is dedicated to 
these theses; first, that the Constitution 
of the United States, as originally con- 
ceived, provides a solid foundation upon 
which the structure of our free social 
order has been erected and, second, if we 
are to preserve that social order in Amer- 
ica, it is imperative that we protect its 
foundation against erosion or destruc- 
tion. 


Adm. Ben Moreell, U.S. Navy, retired, 


is a most distinguished civic leader and. 


accomplished spokesman for sound, re- 
sponsible, conservative government. He 
was the founder and organizer of the 
famed Seabees and Chief of the Civil 
Engineers for the U.S. Navy during World 
War II. Admiral Moreell is the former 
chairman of the board and president of 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. He is 
a former chairman of the Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power and the 
Second Hoover Commission. He has au- 
thored many fine articles on engineering, 
economics, politics, and related subjects. 
Adm. Ben Moreell is an accomplished 
engineer, a distinguished civic and busi- 
ness leader, and a great and dedicated 
American. I commend him for his ac- 
complishments, but more than that, I ad- 
mire him for his dedication to the cause 
of freedom and individual liberty and 
I am pleased to include his remarks in 
the Recorp at this point for your review 
and consideration. 
On PRESERVING OUR SACRED HERITAGE 
(Address by Adm. Ben Moreell, CEC, US.N. 
( , chairman, board of trustees, 
Americans for Constitutional Action, be- 
fore the National Society, Daughters of the 
Barons of Runnemede, April 15, 1963) 
During the past 30 years our country has 
suffered a seemingly endless procession of 
emergencies. We have endured depressions, 
recessions, inflation, unemployment, strikes, 
police actions and wars, foreign and domestic, 
hot, cold, and lukewarm. At the same time, 
the Federal Government has intruded far- 
ther and farther into the internal affairs of 
our local communities and the private affairs 
of the people, seizing ever-increasing power 
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and burdening them with more and more 
taxes and debt. 

We are afflicted by a national malaise, a 
deepseated apprehension, which is evidenced 
by the question so often asked but never 
convincingly answered, “Where will it all 
end?” 

In these circumstances, it seems timely to 
review the progress of human liberty, as re- 
vealed by certain historic documents, in the 
hope that we may learn why we abandoned 
the trail leading to freedom, which was 
blazed through government oppression by 
the Founding Fathers of our Republic. 
Hopefully, we may learn how we can return 
to the principles which made ours the great- 
est Nation in history, in terms of human 
dignity, spiritual strength, and material 
prosperity. 

If you accept the doctrine of "noblesse 
oblige,” as I do, it is important that you be 
informed on these matters. In the year 
A.D. 1215, your ancestors forced a wicked 
king to sign a declaration of “liberties, rights 
and concessions,” the terms of which were 
to be carried out under the supervision of a 
committee of 24 of those who compelled the 
king to sign. By that agreement, the barons 
assumed for themselves and their 
heirs" * * * “in all places forever“ the duty 
to preserve those rights which they had won 
at such great cost. This obligation is your 
heritage. The doctrine of Inseparability of 
human rights and collateral duties was 
enunciated in 1790 by the great Irish patriot, 
John Philpot Curran. He sald: 

“The condition under which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance, 
which condition if he break, servitude Is at 
once the consequence of his crime and the 
punishment of his gullt.“ This is the ob- 
ligation we must willingly assume if we are 
to secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity. 

First among the great pronouncements on 
liberty are the Ten Commandments. The 
first four of these define the responsibilities 
of man to his God, and are purely religious, 
while the last six define man’s responsibili- 
ties to his neighbor, and are secular. How- 
ever, it is clear that these religious and 
secular rules of conduct for mankind are 
interdependent and mutually sustaining. 
On this sound base there has been erected 
a great structure of religious and civil laws 
which define man’s rights and duties in all 
areas of human activity. 

It is important to note that the Eighth 
Commandment, which prohibits stealing, 
and the Tenth, which proscribes covetous- 
ness, and the protectors of the institution 
of private property. They establish the 
common identity of property rights and hu- 
man rights, a doctrine contemptuously re- 
jected by ideologs of the “liberal left” 
and by demagogs who seek to achieve 
power by “flattering the people in order to 
betray them.” 

Next, chronologically, came the Sermon on 
the Mount. Here Jesus defined His mission 
in these words, “Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law, or the prophets; I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” And, by 
“the law“ it is clear that He meant the 
Pentateuch, the first five ‘books of the Old 
Testament which include the whole of the 
Hebrew law, both secular and religious. 

While the ethical principles which Jesus 
taught were those enunciated by Moses, 
there were divergences in exposition and in 
emphasis. His pronouncement of the Golden 
Rule and the Beatitudes, as well as other 
expositions of man’s rights and duties, es- 
tablish the doctrine that man’s rights come 
from the Creator, not from any human agen- 
cy, and sO man owes no debt to a ruler, 
or to government, or to any other person or 
group in return for his rights. His debt is 
solely to God, to whom he must render an 
accounting of his negligences as well as his 
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trespasses. There is no mention of govern- 
ment in Jesus’ great sermon. 

Thus the world was endowed with the 
greatest code of conduct ever bequeathed to 
mankind, a code which has deeply affected 
every facet of Western civilization. 

As previously mentioned, in A.D. 1215 came 
the Magna Carta, which has been called 
“the first rock upon which the British Con- 
stitution was built.” It was a long and 
complex instrument, destined to have a 
stormy career. But eventually, in the course 
of the struggle with the Stuart kings, it 
was accepted as the fundamental charter of 
the peoples’ liberties. 

But there was a basic difference between 
the concept of government held by the 
barons and that of the Founding Fathers of 
our Republic. 

The latter, In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, adhered to the doctrine pro- 
pounded by Jesus that man’s rights, in- 
cluding the right to enjoy his honestly ac- 
quired property, come from God and are 
inalienable.. To make these rights secure, 
our Founders established a common agency. 
which they called “government,” and to 
which they assigned the duty of defending 
the lives, the liberties and the property of 
the nation’s citizens; of invoking a common 
justice; and of keeping the records incident 
thereto. Other than this, the people were 
to be free to pursue their own interests, pro- 
vided this would not lead them to trespass 
upon the rights of others, 

These were truly revolutionary ideas. 
Never before had any people established 
themselves as a Nation of sovereign indi- 
viduals, Never before had the political 
power, government, been relegated to the 
position of an agent, with only delegated, 
narrowly limited and sharply defined powers. 
Never before had there been established the 
inviolable right of the individual to the fruits 
of his own labor, to keep, to trade, or to 
give away, as he chooses. Always it was 
government that was sovereign, and any 
right to the products of one’s labor, and often 
even to one’s life, was a right granted to the 
people by the government. 

But the wording of the Magna Carta 
reveals that even the barons thought of 
“rights,” not as something which comes from 
God and is inallenable, but as something 
which they would have to take forcibly from 
the king when they had enough power to do 
80. For they made him sign this statement: 

“Wherefore our will is, and we firmly com- 
mand * * * that the men in our Kingdom 
have and hold the aforesaid liberties, rights 
and concessions * * * to them and their 
heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and 
places forever.” 

In 1776 came our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, followed by the Constitution with its 
Bill of Rights in 1787. 

Our Constitution was designed to provide 
a “government of laws, not of men.” In 1878, 
the great British Prime Minister, Gladstone, 
stated: “The American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at & 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

But it was not a perfect instrument. It 
contained flaws, some which were noted at 
the time and others which were to be re- 
vealed later. George Mason, delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention and author of the- 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, which 
Jefferson as a guide for our Declaration of 
Independence, refused to sign the Constitu- 
tion because it did not abolish human slavery 
and Mason believed it did not adequately 
protect the rights of the individual. The 
latter defect was corrected, in part at least. 
by the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amend- 
ments. But the former was not erased until 
we had paid for our sin by a bloody fratricidal 
war from the effects of which our Nation still 
suffers. 

There were other flaws in the Constitution- 
It left unresolved the question of equal rights 
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for women, a defect not corrected until 1920 
by the 19th amendment. 

Furthermore, while the Virginia Declara- 
tion was specific in defining the citizen's 
right to use and dispose of his honestly ac- 
quired property, our Declaration substituted 
an ambiguous paraphrase which asserted the 
individual's right to the “pursuit of happi- 
ness. Over the years, zealous do-gooders“ 
and political opportunists have’ interpreted 
this to mean the “right to happiness, at the 
expense of someone else.“ They choose to 
Overlook the fact that our forebears asserted 
Only the right to “pursue” happiness, the 
responsibility for catching up with it resting 
With the pursuer. 

Later, there were detected in the Consti- 
tution real or imaginary ambiguities in the 
Wording of the general welfare clauses, the 
interstate commerce clause, and most recent- 
ly, the provision in the first amendment 
Which prohibits Congress from making any 
“law respecting an establishment of reli- 
Bion.” As was to be expected, these alleged 
Ambiguities have been seized upon as vehi- 
cles to enhance government power and to 
impose social changes on our people by use 
of government force, rather than to achieve 
them peacefully by education and persuasion. 

But, in spite of these defects, which are 

essence but reflections of that frailty 
characteristic of all human endeavor, our 
Constitution stands as a sturdy bulwark of 
individual freedom in these United States, 
this “last best hope of earth.” 

While this progress was being achieved 
in America, grave events were brewing in 

ce, These culminated in violent revolu- 
tion. In 1789, the French Constituent As- 
Sembly voted a Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen. This was a major 
Contribution to the progress of liberty, But 
it contained the seeds of its own destruction, 
as is evident when we compare certain con- 
cepts of our founders with those of the great 
oe of France who prepared their declara- 

on. 


The political agency envisioned in our 
tion and made operative by our Con- 
Stitution was designed to end man’s con- 
trol of men. The goal was a society in which 
each person would be free to govern himself, 
With political intervention sanctioned only 
to remove outside interference with this aim. 
disciplines and controls were to come 
from within a man's own being as he sought 
to live out the demands of his religion. Our 
founders held that individual freedom can- 
not survive unless it is policed by the inner 
disciplines of the moral law. 

By contrast, the French revolutionaries of 
this period tossed both religion and histori- 
Cal experience overboard. They tried to 
establish a completely rational and com- 
Pletely new society, one which sought to 
emphasize the primacy of the rights of man 
by dening the existence of God. The result 
Was the of terror, which ended in the 
dictatorship of Napoleon. 

George Washington probably had both 
America and France in mind when he said 

his farewell address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, and 
Morality are indispensable supports. * * * 
And let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can prevail without re- 
ligion, * * * Reason and ence both 
forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

Nevertheless, thẹ French Declaration of 
Rights has a place of honor on the roster of 
Breat pronouncements on human liberty. It 
4e notable that it asserted that the “public 
force,” which we designate as the "political 
Power, is instituted for the advantage of all,” 
and is not to be used for the benefit of those 
Who control it. Furthermore, although this 

on was later to be “more honored in 
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the breach than in the observance,” their 
Declaration held that private property is “an 
inviolable and sacred right.” 

There remain in the chronological listing 
of the great documents of freedom the 
Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln in 1863, and the Women's Suffrage 
Act of 1920, to which I have already referred. 

As to the Emancipation Proclamation, the 
fact that its application was limited to “all 
persons held as slaves within any State or 
designated part of a State the people where- 
of shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States,” and that slaves in States 
whose people were not in rebellion were not 
freed, raises the suspicion that the noble 
motive which inspired the Proclamation was 
somewhat tainted by the demands of politi- 
cal expediency. Even so, the Proclamation 
constituted a gigantic step toward the abo- 
lition of human slavery in the United States, 
which was ultimately achieved by the 13th 
amendment in 1865. 

I have described these historic pronounce- 
ments on the rights and duties of man be- 
cause I believe that, collectively, they con- 
stitute the guiding light by which we must 
chart the course of our thoughts and actions 
if we are to regain and preserve our sacred 
heritage of freedom in America. 

Your President has suggested that I tell 
you something about the organization which 
I have the honor to head and whose purpose 
is to promote the principles I have described. 

Americans for Constitutional Action was 
established in 1959 by a group of citizens 
who believe that the United States now faces 
a crisis of such proportions as to involve 
their very survival as a Federal Republic and 
ourselves as a free people. 

The basic issue is freedom of choice for 
the individual. Freedom of enterprise, 
speech, worship, assembly and the others, 
are but reflections of this basic freedom. Im- 
pair free enterprise, free speech or any other 
and you are sure to impair the right of some 
individuals to choose freely. 

To minimize the danger of obstructing 
freedom of choice, our governmental struc- 
ture was designed to prevent concentrations 
of monopoly power in any branch of govern- 
ment or in any sector of society. 

A system of checks and balances was de- 
vised to make sure that the power of the 
Government in Washington would be offset 
by the powers of the States. And within the 
States, there were to be similar checks on 
State powers by subordinate units of gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, at each level of 
government there were to be balancing forces 
between the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches. 

Our political forebears believed that only 
by dispersion or fragmentation of power, 
whether it be physical, economic, social, or 
political, can one avoid the hazards of its 
explosive force. 

Unfortunately, we have departed to an 
alarming degree from the principles which 
guided them. This is indicated by the gi- 
gantic growth of the Federal Government 
and the parallel shrinkage of State sover- 
eignty and personal freedom. 

The Federal Government now owns 338 
percent of the land acreage within the 
boundaries of the 50 States. It owns and 
operates more than 3,000 business and com- 
mercial activities in competition with its 
own citizens, and its functions are carried 
on by some 2,000 major operating units. 

Parenthetically, the land acreage now 
owned by all levels of government, Federal, 
State and local is 39.1 percent of the total. 
This constitutes an alarming restriction on 
the freedom of our citizens to undertake new 
ventures and thus to stimulate economic 
growth. 

Our institutions—political, economic, edu- 
cational and social—are largely in the hands 
of the enemy. I do not refer here to avowed 
Socialists and Communists. The bald fact 
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is that the American people and their once 
free institutions have been engulfed by the 
welfare state and its protagonists whose 
goal is to centralize all power, political, eco- 
nomic and social in the hands of the politi- 
cal apparatus in Washington. 

What does ACA propose to do about this? 

We are a nonpartisan, nonprofit, nation- 
wide, political action organization dedicated 
to two basic theses: First, that the Constitu- 
ton of the United States, as originally con- 
ceived, provides a solid foundation on which 
was built the structure of our free social 
order, and second, if we are to preserve that 
order, we must restore the original integrity 
of its foundation and then protect it from 
erosion or destruction. 

ACA believes that if a significant number 
of dedicated constitutional conservatives 
are elected to the Congress of the United 
States, they will retard and, eventually, re- 
verse the current movement of our Nation 
into socialism and toward a completely regi- 
mented ‘society. 

To this end, ACA helps to elect those 
candidates who, by their actions, have 
proved their allegiance to the original spirit 
and principles of our Declaration and Con- 
stitution. We have defined these principles 
as follows: 

(1) Man derives, directly from the Creator, 
his rights to life, to liberty and to the 
means of acquiring and possessing property. 
These rights are inherent and inalienable. 
They are not mere privileges granted by 
Government, subject to withdrawal at the 
whim of Government, as decreed by political 
overlords. 

(2) To deprive a man of his God-given 
rights is to violate a natural law. This will 
call forth its own penalties, as does the vio- 
lation of any natural law, moral or physical. 

(3) No man has a right to deprive his 
posterity of their God-given rights. Just 
as he may not sell them into slavery, so may 
he not vote away their economic or political 
freedoms. Jefferson held that the act of 
deferring payment on the public debt, thus 
imposing this burdens on future generations, 
is tantamount to enslaving them. 

4. The powers of government are ob- 
tained from God, or by forcible seizure, or 
from voluntary delegation by the individual 
citizens. Long ago we rejected the doctrine 
of “divine right of kings,” as well as “divine 
right of majorities." Nor do we concede 
the right of government to seize powers 
which belong to individuals, There remains 
only one morally sanctioned source of gov- 
ernmental power, 1. e., voluntary delegation 
by individuals. But, since one cannot dele- 
gate that which he does not possess, it fol- 
lows that governments can exercise, with 
moral propriety, only those powers which 
individuals first possessed and then delegated 
to government. 

5. Because the essence of government 
is power, which is wielded by fallible human 
beings, safeguards must be erected against 
the abuse of government authority, to make 
sure that the instrument forged to protect 
the rights of the people will not be used to 
destroy those rights. 

6. To secure the blessings of economic 
freedom, from which all other freedoms flow, 
we must preserve a free market, with govern- 
ment intruding only to protect individual 
rights and to prevent predatory action. It 
is only under this system that the individual 
can exercise his freedom of choice effectively, 
using his dollars as ballots with which he 
can vote for those enterprises which serve 
him best. 

(7) Onerous or punitive taxation, includ- 
ing the cruelest tax of all, inflation, destroys 
economic freedom. It is unfortunate that 
we have carelessly surrendered freedom in 
the economic sphere, forgetting the old 
adage whoso controls our subsistence con- 
trois us.” Slavery is commonly thought of 
as ownership of one man by another. But 
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no slaveholder would care about owning the 
man if he can own the products of the 
man's labor. A slave is a person to whom 
economic freedom is denied. From this 
premise the denial of all other freedoms 
follows. 


(8) For every right there is a collateral - 


responsibility. The rights with which an 
individual is endowed by the Creator im- 
pose on him a duty to use those rights in 
conformity with the moral law as derived 
from such statements as the Ten Command- 
ments and the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
From this source flows that inner restraint or 
self-discipline which is essential for a free 
social order. Edmund Burke said, “Society 
cannot exist unless a controlling power upon 
the will and appetite is placed somewhere; 
and the less of it there is within the more 
there must be of it without.” Unless there is 
a generally prevailing individual self-disci- 
pline, which stems from devotion to the 
moral law, it is impossible to achieve that 
balance between public order and-personal 
freedom which is essential for spiritual and 
material well-being. 

The ACA program consists of two parts. 
Part A is to distribute educational materials 
to inform our citizens with respect to the 
principles of constitutional conservatism, the 
organization and functions of government in 
a free society, the nature of the national 
crisis which now confronts us, and many 
related subjects. A great deal of such edu- 
cational work is carried on effectively by 
other organizations. Therefore, ACA limits 
its activities in this area to providing sup- 
plementary aid and distributing publica- 
tions which apply specifically to ACA’s work. 

Part B of our program is in the area of 
political action. Here we aim to furnish pro- 
fessional assistance to conservative candi- 
dates for the Congress in primary and gen- 
eral elections. In addition to expert advisers 
on political organization and procedures, 
ACA furnishes news releases, campaign Ht- 
erature and other data to the extent per- 
mitted by our financial resources. 

While is in session, we issue a 
monthly “Digest and Tally” which contains 
analyses of crucial measures pending in the 
Congress and records the vote of each Sen- 
ator and Representative on such measures. 

At the end of each session of Congress, we 
publish the “ACA-Index,” which contains 
the voting records of all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives on those crucial measures acted 
on In the session just ended, as well as cumu- 
lative voting records from 1955 for Senators 
and from 1957 for Representatives. 

The ACA-Index is comprised of one major 
and six subsidiary indexes which constitute 
the basis for rating the voting records of 
legislators. They are defined as follows: 

(1) The consistency index: For safe- 
guarding the rights of the individual and 
strengthening constitutional Government 
and against group morality, a socialized 
economy and centralization of government 


power. 

(2) For sound money and fiscal integrity 
and against Inflation. 

(3) For a free market economy and against 
Government price fixing and controls. 

(4) For States rights and against Central 
Government intervention in local affairs. 

(5) For private ownership of production 
and distribution and against Government 
ownership and competition with private in- 
dustry. 

(6) For individual rights and responsi- 
bilities and against coercion and regimen- 
tation by Government. 

(7) For strengthening our national sovy- 
erelgnty and against surrendering control 
of our foreign or domestic affairs to inter- 
national organizations usually dominated by 
nations whose ideals differ drastically from 
those of most Americans. 

These indexes are used to calculate the 
legislator’s voting score.“ each one of his 
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votes as entered in the official records of 
the Congress being marked “plus” or “minus” 
depending on whether it supports or qp- 
poses the principle enuniciated in the index 
or indexes under which the vote is listed 
by ACA. 

By means of the ACA-Index voters 
throughout the country can learn what cru- 
cial issues were acted on by the Congress 
and how their representatives voted on them. 
This information can serve as a useful guide 
for our citizens in political and govern- 
mental affairs. 

In addition to the ACA-Index and the 
Digest and Tally, ACA has organized 28 local 
chapters throughout the country, and more 
are being formed. 

ACA issues public endorsements of those 
legislators whom it will support and who 
desire such endorsement. At the end of each 
Congress, distinguished service awards are 
presented to Senators and Representatives 
whose voting records indicate their, sub- 
stantial agreement with the principles of 
constitutional conservatism, and who wish 
to accept the award. 

In the 1960 national elections, the first In 
which ACA was active, we assisted, in vary- 
ing degrees, in 180 contests for 21 Senate 
seats and 159 House seats. One hundred 
thirty-three or 74 percent of the candidates 
supported by ACA were elected. 

In the 1962 national elections, we sup- 
ported 184 candidates in all, 19 for the Sen- 
ate and 165 for the House. Of these, 135 
or 73% percent were successful. 

We are frequently asked whether we would 
be more effective if we affiliated with one or 
the other of the two major parties. We 
believe we would not. 

The 1962 elections revealed that both 
parties consist essentially of three groups, a 
liberal left, a conservative right, and a 
middle-otf-the- road. 

This presents a problem for the voter who 
wants to direct his moral, financial, or work- 
ing support to one or the other of these 
groups in either party, because, in most 
elections the party label is the only distinc- 
tion between opposing candidates. That is, 
a candidate receives the support of his party 
even though his political stance and his vot- 
ing record differ greatly from those generally 
prevailing in that party. 

This occurs frequently. The resulting con- 
flict between party loyalty and the desire to 
support only candidates who will promote 
the political and economic views which the 
voter favors often induces him not to vote 


at all. If this practice grows, it may well 
cause a breakdown of representative 
government, 


While the theory of party responsibility 
is in accord with American political tradition, 
it ceases to have significance when there are 
no generally prevailing fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern party policies and which 
distinguish one party from the other. 

This explains why legislators frequently 
cross party lines in voting on such crucial 
issues as packing the House Rules Committee, 
medical care for the aged through social 
security, foreign economic aid, Federal aids 
to education, U.S. assistance to Communist- 
dominated countries, curbing the coercive 
power of labor unions, and others. 

ACA provides a means by which citizens 
can support candidates in either party who 
vote to preserve the principles of constitu- 
tional conservatism. 

In the foregoing I have tried to show that 
without Individual self-imposed inner dis- 
ciplines, the free society cannot endure; that 
our Republic was founded and grew pros- 
perous on the doctrine of interdependence 
of religious and secular rights and duties; 
that in recent decades we have moved 
sharply away from the concepts of our polit- 
ical forebears; that, in consequence, we now 
face a national crisis of morals; and that 
it is the duty of each of us to shoulder 
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his share of the responsibility for correcting 
our defections. 

It is easy enough for any people to have 4 
King John, All that is necessary is for good 
men and women to do nothing. But in such 
case we must ask: From whence will come 
the barons who will fight to regain our lost 
freedoms?" No one can delegate his per- 
sonal responsibility to anyone else. If each 
one here today joins with all other lilke- 
minded patriots throughout our land, we can 
regain and preserve our sacred heritage. 

I conclude with these inspiring lines from 
Edward Everett Hale: 

“I am only one, but Iam one 
I can’t do everything, but I can do some- 
thing 


And what I can do, that I ought to do 
And what I ought to do, by the grace of 
God 


I shall do." 


Coexisting With Castro—An Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial is taken from the Vision 
Letter, a privately published, weekly 
analysis of Latin American affairs. The 
editorial states propositions and asks 
questions that command attention and 
demand forthright answers in regard to 
our policy toward Cuba, if it can be 
called that. The editorial speaks clearly; 
we must all wish the administration did 
likewise: 
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A major policy decision on Cuba has been 
taken in Washington. Despite protestations 
to the contrary, the administration has de- 
cided to “coexist” with Fidel Castro. This 
is the inescapable conclusion to be drawn 
from recent Government statements and ac- 
tions, beginning with the President's “wall 
of dedicated men” speech in San José, Costa 
Rica, and ending with the clampdown on 
Cuban exile raiders. 

The U.S. press in recent weeks has been 
nibbling at this story, sensing it but never 
quite believing it. The U.S. public, as a re- 
sult, is in the dark. But it is a fact. After 
years of noise and alarms, troop movements, 
bellicose speeches and pronounciamentos. 
capital intrigues, etc,, the Kennedy admin- 
istration has finally thrown in the towel. 

Out of bafflement as much as insight, the 
guessing game is on as to whether there is 
a deal“ behind it all: either between Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev or Kennedy and 
Castro. But for the simple reason that the 
United States is getting all the bad, none of 
the good, the theory is doubtful. The Com- 
munists carry on, business as usual, openly 
in Vietnam and Laos, covertly in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. And the Red regime In 
Cuba, with Washington's blessings, goes on 
as serenely as Its own mismanagement per- 
mits. And the United States gets a con- 
solation prize: only 12,000 Soviet troops in 
the Caribbean instead of 21,000. 

The President must set the record straight. 
If there is a deal, the people should be told 
what they have gained to make a Communist 
Cuba more palatable. If there is no deal. 
they have a right to know about that too. 
If Castro's overthrow is no longer a prime 
U.S. aim, then the public not only of the 
United States but of the whole hemisphere ` 
should be told why. For the situation today 
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vu just the opposite of what Kennedy has 
Promised day in and day out for more than 
2 years: tough talk and no action. 

To critics, Government apologists offer a 
Row monotonous answer: “What should be 
done? You tell us.” This is the ultimate 
admission of defeat. Who outside the Gov- 
ernment can have access to all the strings 
Of information and analysis that would go 
toward. such a decision? What is 
the job of those in office except to make such 

ons and take action accordingly? 

From the day of President Kennedy's in- 
@Uguration, there were three obvious ways 
to oust Castro and his regime: invasion, eco- 
nomic blockade, internal revolt. Failure 
Of nerve undermined the Bay of Pigs in- 
Vasion in 1961 when air cover was called 
Of; failure of nerve negated the blockade 
last October when the Navy was ordered to 

oll tankers through the cordon; and, 
Row, failure of nerve is canceling the final 
alternative, the basis for which would have 

be the supply of arms and ammunition 
onary groups inside the island. 
Despite all the failures, however, a basic 
an policy had been thrashed out in 
Washington over the past 4 years. Its goals 
Were: to work actively to overthrow the 
Castro government and, in the interim pe- 
riod, to block the spread of the Castroist 
in the rest of the hemisphere. The 
More important half of this program has now 
been jettisoned, and Washington’s word for 
1963 is “isolation.” But there should be no 
about it: isolation means nothing 
More or less than coexistence. Castro is 
here to stay. 


is a near tragic mistake, a mistake 


ss 


doom criers who preach a doctrine of paraly- 
on fear of atomic war. Whenever 


will not start a war for the same reasons 
that we will not—the apocalyptic racket be- 


Cuba today is seething with unrest, its 
economy in tatters, its people sullen and 
angry. The sugar harvest, the wellspring of 
Cuban fortunes, is lower than it has been in 
& decade. An island paradise that once 

the highest standard of living in 

Latin America now rations food, clothing, 

and even soap. Monitored broadcasts of 

's own radio admit executions, food 

Tots, mass arrests, and counterrevolutionary 

fighting in the hills. And suddenly, the 
United States intervenes on Castro's side. 


running of guns to Cuban revolu- 


The 
tionary movements has been going on for 60. 


Years while Washington looked the other 
Way. It is the time-honored method of get- 

rid of Cuban tyrants, the method used 
Castro himself. Now, when for the first 
time in those 60 years the tyrant is a Com- 
Munist, the U.S. Government changes the 
even earning a thank you from Castro 
himself. $ * 

Throughout the world the Communists 
Rre spreading the message that they repre- 
Sent the wave of the future. In Cuba to- 
Gay, and only in Cuba, the United States has 

golden opportunity to give the lie to 
Communist boasting by breaking off a piece 


ag 
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its lap—the Kennedy administration decides 
t the risk isn't worth the candle. It will 
Coexist with Castro. i 
` The Cuban dictatorship is held together by 
Orce; the only way it ever will be taken apart 
by counterforce. For the United States 
to face up to this responsibility—and 
; ty—is to betray its history dating 
back to the Monroe Doctrine, its present-day 
its commitments and alliances, and 
Tuture role of world leadership. 
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Another Forward Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I want to express my sin- 
cere gratification at the passage of H.R. 
5389, the administration's much-needed 
silver legislation. And to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate all those who 
helped bring this about. 

As Congressman-at-Large from the 
State of Connecticut, I am privileged to 
represent an area wherein some 22 es- 
tablishments are engaged in the use and 
fabrication of silver as silver products 
and platedware employing approxi- 
mately 6,000 employees. The payroll in 
1958 for about 3,947 employees was $19,- 
196,000. The value of shipments out of 
Connecticut in 1958 was $67,186,000 with 
a value added of $34,621,000. While this 
figure would be subject to modification 
because of the impossibility of differen- 
tiating out nonsilver products of these 
producers, the modification would be 
smaller for Connecticut than the Nation 
due to the location in Connecticut of 
such companies as the International 
Silver Co., Wallace Silversmiths, and 
Handy & Harmon Co., manufacturers of 
brazing alloys, silver paint, and silver 
contacts, and so forth, used in defense 
production; companies which produce 
the lion’s share of such silver products 
for the entire country. 

During the course of the hearings be- 

fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, I was privileged to confer at length 
with Mr. Douglas Dillon, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. John B. Stevens, 
vice president and general manager of 
the International Silver Co., and many 
representatives of mining and producing 
interests both from Connecticut and 
other areas. But early in these hearings, 
I came to believe sincerely that such 
legislation is in the best interest of the 
Nation as a whole for many reasons. 
- Mr. Speaker, although it is not usually 
my practice to introduce printed testi- 
mony in my remarks, I should like to pre- 
sent the following excerpts as I believe 
that they very appropriately present 
the questions in a suitably brief and 
easily understandable form. 

First, I would like to quote from the 
testimony of Mr. Dillon as contained in 
the “Hearings Before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 88th Congress, Ist session, 
on H.R. 4413.” His statements, I think 
aptly present the need for and purpose 
of this legislation: 

Basic purposes of legislation: H.R. 4413 im- 
plements the recommiendations of the Presi- 
dent, going back to his instruction to me 
in November 1961 to suspend further sales 
of silver, and repeated in his Economic Re- 
port in January of this year. Its basic pur- 
poses are twofold: 

(1) To afford the Government a sure 
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and substantial supply of silver for its 
coinage needs by making available for this 
purpose the stocks of silver bullion backing 
the presently outstanding $1 silver certifi- 
cates. This amounts to approximately 1,300 
million ounces. 

(2) To eliminate the obsolete and largely 
inoperative provisions on the statute books 
requiring the acquisition and holding of 
silver in our monetary reserves and putting 
a Government floor price of 90.5 cents an 
ounce under newly mined domestic silver, 
which is far below the current market price. 

For many years now silver has not served 
any major purpose as a monetary reserve 
metal. While it has been held as a reserve 
behind outstanding silver certificates, the 
amount of these in relation to total cur- 
rency in circulation is small (approximately 
$2 billion in silver certificates, compared 
with $30 billion in Federal Reserve notes). 
Our basic currency is the Federal Reserve 
note which is backed by 100 percent col- 
lateral, 25 percent in the form of gold. 

Recent years have seen a sharply increas- 
ing worldwide demand for silver for in- 
dustrial, professional, and artistic uses 
which is in marked contrast to the situa- 
tion existing in 1934 when the Silver Pur- 
chase Act was passed and in subsequent years 
up to about 1959. 

Today, silver is at a point where current 
world production is not sufficient to meet 
current coinage and industrial demands. 
Most recently, annual free world produc- 
tion of newly mined silver has amounted to 
about 200 million ounces, compared to a con- 
sumption of around 350 million ounces, 

Since November 29, 1961, we have been 
retiring the $5 and $10 silver certificates, re- 
placing them with Federal Reserve notes, and 
utilizing the silver so released for the coin- 
age of subsidiary coins, but this supply is 
limited. Coinage requirements appear to 
be increasing each year, partly at least as a 
result of the ever-growing use of vending 
machines. Last year they amounted to about 
75 million ounces. 

‘In addition, our increasing population 
leads to a steady growth in the number of 
$1 bills required for circulation. Since at 
present $1 bills can only be issued in the 
form of silver certificates, this leads to a 
further annual requirement, which last 
year amounted to $49 million, or roughly 38 
million ounces. 

Problems arising if $1 Federal note not 
authorized: If the $1 Federal Reserve note 
is not authorized, the Treasury will soon be 
in the untenable position of being forced 
into the market to buy silver for its coinage 
needs. Since U.S. production is only one- 
third of our industrial requirements, all 
silver for coinage would have to be acquired 
from abroad, thus putting an unnecessary 
strain on our balance of payments. 


The next excerpt, from a statement by 
Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsey, U.S. Navy, 
retired, is of value because it dispels, I 
think, -some longstanding misconcep- 
tions I have noted regarding the intrinsic 
monetary value of silver. 

Silver as money: The act of March 14, 
1900, established the gold dollar as our stand- 
ard unit of value. The Gold Reserve Act 


guarantees an ounce of gold will exchange 
for $35. Silver was actually, demonetized in 
1873 and is not a standard unit of value, 
It has no guaranteed value despite the use 
in various laws of such words as “standard 
silver dollars,” “monetary value," “seignior- 
age,” and so forth. 


Despite the 40-percent increase in the 
price of silver during the last 15 months, 
domestic mine production of recoverable 
silver rose less than 5 percent in 1962. 
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In fact, mine production in Nevada, 
Utah, and Washington declined. The 
gain in Arizona silver production reflects 
greater output of copper ore yielding 
byproducts of silver. An increase in the 
price of silver does not mean an increase 
in production because silver is largely a 
byproduct in the production of copper, 
lead, and zinc. These base metals are in 
oversupply. 

Annual consumption of silver in the 
United States in now averaging 105 mil- 
lion ounces. A few large producers ac- 
count for most of the 35 million ounces 
of domestic production. Approximately 
40 percent of this production comes from 
ore mined primarily for its silver con- 
tent—mostly in Idaho. The remaining 
60 percent comes incidentally in the 
production of copper, lead and zinc. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that foreign producers greatly benefit by 
our silver policies. Two-thirds of our 
annual consumption now comes from 
abroad, Such purchases amount to 
about 70 million ounces a year which 
result in a claim against our gold sup- 
ply of about $90 million. 

Secretary Dillon stated that the silver 
producing industry has no further need 
for Government assistance. He pointed 
out that since late 1961 the producers 
have seen a spectacular increase in the 
price of their product amounting to 
about 40 percent. He stated that the 
recent rapid rise has created difficulties 
for the users, who have had to cope as 
best they can with these increased costs. 

Mr. John B. Stevens, vice president 
and general manager of the Internation- 
al Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., said before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee: 

I do not feel qualified to discuss the mone- 
tary aspects of silver, but I would like to 


confine myself to what I understand silver 
as a raw material.” 


In his economic. report of January 
1963, President Kennedy said: 

I again urge a revision in our silver policy 
to reflect the status of silver as a metal for 
which there is an expanding industrial de- 
mand. 


A year earlier President Kennedy said: 

It is uneconomic for the U.S. Government 
to lock up large quantities of useful silver 
in the sterile form of currency reserves. 


This I understand and applaud be- 
cause silver is the single most important 
raw material which the International 
Silver Co. buys. In a single year we 
use over 4 million ounces in our silver- 
plated and sterling silver products, Sil- 
ver is, of course, the largest component 
in the cost of sterling silver products 
and a surprisingly large element in the 
cost of silverplate. For example, at the 
present price of silver bullion of $1.27 
an ounce, the silver content comprises 
75 percent of the manufacturing cost 
of sterling silver knives, forks and 
spoons, and 60 percent of the cost of 
sterling silver holloware, which is the 
trade name for coffeepots, teapots, can- 
dlesticks, bowls, trays, platters, and so 
forth. Even in silverplate such as the 
famous 1847 Rogers Bros., the silver con- 
tent is 20 percent of the manufacturing 
cost of knives, forks and spoons. 
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What this means in terms of selling 
prices is that the retail price of a typical 
five-piece sterling place setting, includ- 
ing the 10-percent excise tax, has had to 
be increased from $32.50 to $39.50 as a 
result of the increase in the price of 
silver which has taken place in the last 
year alone, if we are to maintain current 
profit margins. The retail price of a 
sterling teapot has had to be increased 
from $145.75 to $182. f 

When one considers the essential uses 
of silyer in defénse production as well 
as in less critical products such as silver- 
zinc batteries, alloys and solders, dental 
and medical uses, electrical controls, 
contacts and circuits, and mirrors, and 
so forth, and the smaller, less diversified 
companies dependent upon moderate 
price margins for survival, the price of 
the raw material assumes a greater sig- 
nificance, This last excerpt from a 
statement by Mr. C. Edwin Ireland, vice 
president and treasurer, Hamilton 
Watch Co., on behalf of Wallace Silver- 
smiths, points up some of these difficul- 
ties: 

Our company buys about 2 million ounces 
of silver annually. The sudden increase in 
the price of silver has therefore added, quite 
unexpectedly, about $700,000 to our manu- 
facturing costs. To state the situation 
bluntly, our profit expectations have been 
substantially lessened. 


The question might properly be asked 
that if the entire industry is faced with 
the same increase in the cost of raw 
materials would not an industrywide 
price increase in the cost of the finished 
product pass the burden on to the con- 
sumer and reserve the profits for the 
manufacturer. Unfortunately, it just 
isn't that easy. 

Changing our prices, once a year, in a 
period of rising costs can be handled. 
Changing prices twice a year in unusual 
circumstances can be tolerated. To do 
so more often is impossible. 

Because of the wild fluctuations in the 
cost of our raw material, it is impossible 
to quickly adjust our selling prices to 
recover the added costs and still be com- 
petitive. In any industry, a price change 
normally entails careful forecasts of raw 
material costs based on past, current and 
anticipated cost levels. With most raw 
materials, forecasts can be made within 
reasonable degrees of accuracy. With 
silver, it is impossible under present 
conditions. As a result, we find ourselves 
continually in need of price adjustments 
to recover, at least in part, the fluctuat- 
ing cost of silver. 

With continued upward and unpre- 
dictable fluctuations in the silver market, 
together with consequent. increases in 
our product selling prices, our retail cus- 
tomers are confused and wary as to their 
purchasing policy. In general, they are 
restricting their purchases awaiting 
some clarification to emerge from which 
they can gain some assurance of nor- 
malcy. 

We believe that the price of silver will 
become far more stable and predictable 
if it is freed from all artificial controls 
and supports and is permitted to react 
to the normal pressures and influences 
of a free, competitive market. As we 
understand it, there was no shortage in 
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the supply of silver during 1962 and that 
all industrial requirements were satis- 
factorily met from regular suppliers of 
the commodity. If this is true, then we 
cannot believe that the elementary law 
of supply and demand was permitted to 
operate in that period. In our opinion, 
there is no other way to explain a 38- 
percent increase in price when there 
was no shortage in supply. 

As we interpret the effects of H.R. 4413, 
silver will find its own proper price level 
as a commodity. To make this possible, 
it seems to us of great importance that 
the bill be passed in its entirety. The 
Secretary of the Treasury must not be 
required to enter the market for artificial 
reasons. At the same time, the 50-per- 
cent transfer tax must be eliminated so 
that buyers and sellers can operate nor- 
mally, and without penalty, in a free 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, I have gone to more 
length here than I ordinarily would, but 
so strongly do I feel passage of this legis- 
lation to be in the national interest, that 
I wanted to acquaint as many as possible 
with the subject matter of the bill. Iam 
also going to urge the two U.S. Senators 
from Connecticut, Senators Tuomas J. 
Dopp and ABRAHAM A. Risrcorr, to give 
this proposal careful consideration when 


it comes up in the Senate. Not only 


would it aid Connecticut industry, but 
also strengthen the United States by 
placing somewhat less reliance upon for- 
eign producers for our silver, at least as 
far as U.S. coinage is concerned. 


Bonneville Now Losing Millions Annual- 
ly—Wants Larger Area To Lose More 
In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, 1963, the House adjourned for an 
Easter recess to meet again on April 22, 
1963. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
April 11, 1963, I placed the fourth of @ 
series of editorials from newspapers pub- 
lished in the State of Idaho. These edi- 
torials were highly critical of the pro- 
posal to extend the Bonneville power 
marketing area into southern Idaho. I 
advised my colleagues that the series of 
editorials would be resumed after the 
Easter recess. Today I am inserting the 
fifth of the series of newspaper editorials 
or articles relative to the desire of Bon- 
neville Power Administration, which is 
now losing millions annually, for a larger 
area to lose more in. 

I have been reliably informed that 
Secretary Udall has on his desk an 
order extending the Bonneville power 
marketing area into southern Idaho. 
The issuance of such an order, so I am 
told, only awaits a propitious political 
moment for two of its sponsors, the 
senior Senator and the senior Congress- 
man from Idaho. 
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As pointed out in the following article 
on the matter by John Corlett of the 
Idaho Daily Statesman on April 12, 1963, 
the decision as to whether the $80 mil- 
lion or more of taxpayers’ funds shall 
be used to build a highly questionable 
transmission line rests not on the Secre- 
tary of the Interior but upon the Appro- 
Priation Committees of Congress. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress 
will act wisely and refuse to approve 
such waste of the taxpayers’ money. If 
folly persists and the Bonneville power 
marketing area is extended into south- 
ern Idaho and Bonneville takes over 
Part of the business of existing electric 
Utilities, the loss of State and local taxes 
from such takeover may well adversely 
affect the political fortunes of its socialis- 
tic promoters. 

The Interior Department has not re- 
leased a factual-financial feasibility re- 
Port justifying the proposed extension of 
Bonneville’s power marketing area into 
southern Idaho. Mr. Corlett indicates 
that according to an official spokesman, 
such a feasibility report will be based, in 

e measure, on a crystal ball looking 
into the future development of southern 
if such a ball is 


Payers of the Nation have to pick up the 
bill for the failure of future events to 
follow these crystal ball readings. z 

I am sure the majority of Americans 
do not believe in the tenets of socialism 
Which preach “to each according to his 
Needs and from each according to his 
ability.” History proves that these and 
related tenets of Socialists and fellow 
travelers, whether they be called social- 
ism, Fabian socialism, communism, or 
hew frontierism, just have not worked in 
the past and will not work in the future. 
Let us face it, Fabian socialism is not 
fust a bugaboo of the future but is here 
today. It is high time that all Ameri- 
Cans who love this country of ours, 
Which became so great under the private 
enterprise system, rise up and actively 
Oppose this frightening growth of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. Let us act to reverse 
this trend before it is too late. 

Mr. Corlett's article follows: 

{Prom the Idaho Daily Statesman, 
Apr. 12, 1963] 
POLITICALLY SPEAKING 
(By John Corlett) 

An order by Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall extending the Bonneville Power Ad- 
Ministration’s marketing area into southern 

O has been expected for at least 2 
months. 

Since the 1962 election, both Democratic 
and Republican Party leaders and others 
have expected the order to be forthcoming. 
The issue of whether the marketing area 
Should be extended into southern Idaho 
Certainly was not resolved in that election. 
Republican Len Joran, who opposed the ex- 
aioe We Gutuee abe Hapconntatien 

an esen ve 
Raupa Hanred who favored it, FX 
Since the election both CHurcH and 


Hardo have continued to urge the exten- . 


tan BPA transmission lines into southern 
O: Since the Kennedy administration 
and the Department of the Interior lean to 
Public power, it is only natural to assume 
that Udall will in due course issue his order 
Calling for Bonneville power to be brought 
into the Pocatello-Soda Springs area. 
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The question now is why it has taken 
Udall so long to issue his order. 

A report on a study made through most 
of 1962 on the transmission lines into south- 
ern Idaho was supposed to land on Udall's 
desk late in February. The report certainly 
must have included a conclusion on the 
feasibility of extending the lines, 

A preliminary report was subjected to 
hearings in Pocatello and Boise last Decem- 
ber. This report did not contain a chapter 
on the economic feasibility of extending the 
lines into southern Idaho. This chapter 
will not be made public, apparently, until 
Udall issues his order to the BPA to extend 
its lines. 

It could be that the BPA and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are having some trouble 
in working out the feasibility of bringing 
southern Idaho into Bonneville's marketing 
area by way of a transmission line that 
would cost upward of $80 million and par- 
allel the lines of private power companies. 

The feasibility study must be accompanied 
by a financial analysis which will provide 
the justification for the expenditure of funds 
for transmission lines and perhaps other 
costs. 

This justification must be agreed to by 
the Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees and by Congress before funds are 
made available for the transmission lines. 

There are some indications that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, which certainly has a 
stake in any ion of BPA lines into 
southern. Idaho’ does not agree with the 
financial analysis and justification of Bonne- 
ville Power. The Bureau now serves as the 
marketing agent for Federal power in south- 
ern Idaho. 

At the hearings on the preliminary report 
last December, the Bureau and BPA officers 
said they had that extension of BPA 
into southern Idaho would have no effect on 
repayment contracts of reclamation projects. 

But the justification must include the ef- 
fect of lower BPA rates on repayment of fu- 
ture irrigation projects which must depend 
on power revenues for financial help. 

There are many other elements necessary 
in a feasibility study and justification of ex- 
tending public power into a region geared 
taxwise to private power. 

There is good reason why the BPA exten- 
sion into southern Idaho was not properly 
debated in the 1962 election. This debate in 
the public forum cannot be real without all 
the facts and opinions developed in the re- 
port and the feasibility yet to be released by 
Udall. 

Therefore, this issue will be raised before 
the Appropriations Committees and Congress 
itself in the justification expressed by the 
Department of Interior. 

It can be anticipated that after the facts 
and opinions are developed, the BPA exten- 
sion will become an issue in the 1964 and 
perhaps the 1966 elections. 

The feasibility report of the Interior De- 
partment may be geared to a crystal ball, as 
one official put it, looking into the future de- 
velopment of southern Idaho. If the ball is 
bright enough, almost anything can be jus- 
tified. 

Southern Idahoans await the report and 
Udall’s order. 


Intolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
IN THE HOUSE „„ 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
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to include the following editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News which sets 
forth the symptoms of a sickness which, 
if not curtailed, may cause the death of 
this Republic: 
[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 20, 
1963] 
INTOLERANCE 

With apologies to William Congreve, whose 
adage we have revised, it could be said in 
truth that there is perhaps no one more u- 
liberal than a liberal scorned, nor anyone 
more intolerant than an advocate of tolera- 
tion whose views are challenged. 

How many times have we seen the irony 
and inconsistency of “peace marchers” 
throwing rocks and bombs, promoters of 
racial integration who reside in segregated 
neighborhoods and send their children to 
segregated schools, reformers who rise to 
power (like Castro) opposing the brutality 
of their predecessors but setting up firing 
squads of their own? - 

In the last few days there have been sev- 
eral apt illustrations of this tendency which 
caught our eye. 

Item 1: The Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission recommended to the President that 
all funds which the State of Mississippi re- 
ceives from Washington be suspended until 
officials of that State knuckle under to Wash- 
ington’s point of view on civil rights. No 
mention, of course, was made that if this is 
done the people of Mississippi at least should 
not be required to pay any Federal taxes. 
Most important, only Congress can ralse, 
appropriate, and regulate the use of Federal 
funds. 

But the supreme irony is that those who 
counsel -this course of action are the same 
people who scream bloody murder when it is 
suggested that strings should be attached to 
foreign aid. 

While they are willing to propose that no 
funds should be given to a sovereign State 
until it does exactly as it is told, they would 
consider it an Insult to suggest that no more 
funds be given to Yugoslavia or Poland un- 
til these countries throw off the yoke of com- 
munism. 

Item 2: The board of education in Phila- 
deliphia removed Mark Twain's “Huckle- 

Finn” from the school curriculum and 
replaced it with a version more acceptable to 
minorities. Talk about rewriting history, 


toleration and railed against man’s cruelty 
to his brothers in Twain's own subtle 
fashion, it would be an outrage to amend 
this picture of life as it existed along the 
Mississippi River more than a century ago. 

Item 3: The New York Times reports 
that National Democratic Party leaders (pre- 
sumably including the President himself) 
have resolved to purge more than a dozen 
conservative southern Congressmen in the 
1964 Democratic primaries. The Times listed 
13 singled out for this purge attempt—in- 
cluding Texans Jonn Dowpy, JOB KILGORE, 
and Omar Burtkson—and said that many 
southern Democrats are not on the list only 
because the chances of beating them in the 
near future are not inviting.” 

Such purge attempts have almost always 
failed in the past. In fact, several notable 
attempts by Roosevelt and Truman actually 
aided the reelection bids of those they sought 
to defeat. 

But the attempt itself violates a tradi- 
tional rule against national party interfer- 
ence in local primary contests. 

Under our system of government, the es- 
tablished principle is that Members of Con- 
gress are representatives of their constitu- 
ents, not their party leaders. If their con- 
stituents oppose the Federal Government or 
the national party leadership on the issue 
of civil rights or any other matter, it is 
the duty of these Congressmen to reflect that 
opposition. 
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The other day, Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Republican, of Arizona, cleared the air a bit 
on this general subject. He sald, in his 
opinion, the whole business of minority 
rights has been talked to death. “Cynical 
politicians are continually harping on the 
problems of minorities and offering glib so- 
lutions to them. The words they use refer 
to ending the divisions between our people. 
But I'm convinced that the net effect of this 
talk is to divide the American people and to 
inflate, rather than solve, the very real prob- 
lems of our racial and religious groups.” 

There is more honesty and truth in that 
statement than in most of the self-righteous 
talk we have been hearing from Washington 
and New York recently. 


U.S. Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Composite Company 5—48 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues in the House to the U.S. Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve Composite 
Company 5-48, which meets every Thurs- 
day while Congress is in session. 

Ours is a volunteer training unit estab- 
lished in January 1957, to afford Mem- 
bers of Congress an opportunity to con- 
tinue their active participation in the 
Reserve program of the U.S. Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. The 
time and place of meeting are such that 
Members may participate prior to the 
normal working day of their congres- 
sional duties. 

Each weekly meeting consists of a 
classified operational briefing on Navy- 
Marine-Coast Guard matters throughout 
the world, followed by a formal presen- 
tation on a subject of current military 
interest by a foremost authority. Mem- 
bers receive no compensation for the 
performance of their assigned duties at 
weekly drill meetings. To further in- 
crease their knowledge of the military 
they engage in active duty training twice 
yearly. While these training exercises 
are scheduled during the Easter recess 
and fall adjournment of Congress, other 
1- or 2-day inspections in the national 
military interest are arranged periodi- 
cally during the session. 

I am pleased to state that members 
of our unit take time from their already 
crowded and demanding schedules to 
participate in the Reserve program and 
inform themselves on matters which are 
vital to our national security. 

The following Senators and Represent- 
atives assigned to U.S. Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Composite Company 
5-48 are active in the Naval, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard Reserve. 

NAVY MEMBERS 

Representative WILLIAM H. BATES, of 
Massachusetts. 

Representative Rosert B. DUNCAN, of 
Oregon, 
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Representative EDMOND A. EDMONDSON, 
of Oklahoma. 

Representativé ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, 
of Kansas. 

Representative JAMES G. FULTON, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative CHESTER C, HOSMER, of 
California. 

Representative (GEORGE 
IR., of Alabama. 

Representative WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
of California. 

Representative CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
Jr., of Maryland. 

Representative HERBERT Ray ROBERTS, 
of Texas. 

Representative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, of 
Alabama. 

Represenfative Donatp H. RUMSFELD, 
of Illinois. 

Representative JOHN P. Sartor, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative Henry C. ScHADEBERG, 
of Wisconsin. 

Senator Huck D. Scort, JR., of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
Jr., of Alabama. 

Representative ROBERT T. STAFFORD, of 
Vermont. 

Representatiye SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Of 
New York. 

Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
of New Jersey. 

Representative ALBERT C. ULLMAN, of 
Oregon. 


HUDDLESTON, 


MARINE CORPS MEMBERS 


Par DANIEL B. BREWSTER, of Mary- 

Representative Jack B. BROOKS, of 
Texas. 

Representative James C. CORMAN, of 
California, 

Representative ROBERT C. WILSON, of 
California. 

COAST GUARD MEMBERS 


Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, of 

Senator CLAIBORNE D. PELL, of Rhode 
Island. 

Representative Joun F. SHELLEY, of 
California. 

In adidtion to the Members listed 
above, congressional staff personnel with 
current reserve status are assigned to the 
unit, 


Third Infantry Regiment’s “Prelude to 
Taps” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F.-SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
thrilled many times at the fine perform- 
ance of military drill and band units. I 
feel that their contributions are greatly 
conducive to the patriotic uplift of our 
Nation and its people. One of these 
great. spectaculars is the 3d Infantry 
Regiment's Prelude to Taps.“ Anyone 
who has seen this performance has bene- 
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fited. Theirs is a superb performance of 
know-how, precision, soldierly appear- 
ance interwoven with our heritage from 
colonial days. The Fife and Drum Corps, 
the Army Band, and the Army Chorus 
contribute significantly to this patriotic 
theme which brings tears of pride to all 
the eyes that witness their performance. 
I call attention to an article, which ap- 
peared in the April 4, 1963, issue of the 
Washington post, entitled “Old Guard 
Has a Hit,” by Richard L. Coe: 
ONE ON THE AIsLE—OLp Guarp Has a "Hrr" 
(By Richard L. Coe) 

Here's a magnificent “show.” It's free, has 
only two more performances, tonight and 
Friday, but is SRO * * * standing room only 
if any more can be squeezed into the Wash- 
ington Coliseum. 

This is the 3d Infantry Regiment's Prelude 
to Taps,” a spectacle of the U.S. Army on 
which some 500 men of Fort Myer haye been 
working since January. The Old Guard, 
which predates the Constitution, provides 
the President's Honor Guard and maintains 
perpetual vigil at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldiers, here puts on a flourish that merits 
many more performances and a road tour 
all its own. 

This is the fifth and splashiest edition of 
the Old Guard’s “Prelude to Taps.“ The 
show changes every year but there are tradi- 
tional production numbers and virtually all 
new casts as the regiment's personnel comes 
and goes. Under Col. John W. Gorn, the 
outfits commanding officer, and a production 
staff headed by Maj. Frank Belock, all hands 
have been tackling the assignment as though 
it’s a major battle. 

Lt. Col. Hugh Curry's Army band and 
chorus, Capt. Gilbert Mitchell conducting, 
starts this spectacle with marches and fan- 
fares from the herald trumpets which, for 
the past 4 years, have become a White House 
ceremonial tradition. Then come different 
units from the various companies in spe- 
clalty turns. 

“Muskets in Motion,” for instance, finds A 
Company and Lt. Samuel R. Bird in exer- 
cises guaranteed to cut the waistline. The 
lads look a bit as though they're doing a 
bossa nova with bayonets. There's a turn 
by the fife and drum corps and some hair- 
raising examples of tactics, with 
knives at the throat and legwork that would 
appall the Marquis of Queensberry. 

Most spectacular of the turns is surely the 
drill team of Capt. Don C. English’s Honor 
Guard Company. Sgt. James R. Holder must 
be an iron man. This drillmaster stands 
in the center while 24 men toss bayonets 
with disciplined abandon, the result of 13 
hours a day training for the past 3 months. 
Spectacular in another way is the same com- 
pany’s black-lighting “Black Manual,” trick 
marching with only leggings, gloves, rifle 
straps and bayonet tips showing In the dark- 
ness. 

One of the largest production numbers 
traces the Army's story from the Conti- 
nentals to Korea, with accent on authentic 
costuming, some of which came from Colum- 
bia Pictures, others from the Western Cos- 
tume Co. The Coliseum’s ladies shuddered 
at the nurse's regalia of World War I and 
also had a glimpse of Col. Oveta Culp Hobby's 
first WAC design. 

The finale begins with a well-timed flag 
history devised by Capt. Kenneth Ford for 
his B Company. The first performance 
drew unexpectedly loud cheers for Massa- 
chusetts from the back row. That turned 
out to be where Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy and his impressive brood were 
squatted. 

Various British regiments have been tour- 
ing this country with similar “Tattoos, but 
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this, apart from some erratic lighting, which 
Sometimes is very good and other times in- 
adequate, puts all other such in the tenta- 
tive class, 

Tickets for this start moving as early as 
December from Colonel Gorn’s office and this 
is the longest run“ the spectacle has so far. 
Granted, as Colonel Gorn says, “the Army 
isn't in show business,“ but when it comes 
to putting on a show, the Old Guard has 
done it in spades. 

In professional “show biz," this could pack 
the house for a thousand nights (as, indeed, 
“This Is the Army” did), but then profes- 
sional “show biz” couldn't come up with 
1,500 rockettes, sex male. 


Columnist Bill Sumner Supports Wilder- 
ness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
amples nearby the Nation’s Capital of 
the need for the wilderness bill were 
cited recently by columnist Bill Sumner 
in the Long Beach Independent-Press- 
Telegram and other newspapers as fol- 


ONRUSH OF THE SuBDIVIDERS SPOILS BEAUTY 
OF WILDERNESS 
(By Bill Sumner) 

Wasuincron—This city is the hub of a 
steadily growing metropolitan area which 
Could stand as a bad example, close enough 
at hand for congressional inspection, of 
man's ability to ruin the land. Rolling farm- 
lands in and Maryland are steadily 
Giving way to the onrush of the developers 
as is the lush forest land that makes the 
area such a delight to a transplanted south- 
ern Californian. 

Typical of such things, the developers of 
farmlands refer to their subdivision lots as 
farms and promise the life of a country 
Squire (every other house has colonial-style 
Columns) with the closest neighbor as much 
as 20 feet away. The ones who rip down 
the trees call their subdivisions forests. 
Those who have occupied tracts traversed by 
the small streams that vein the area can, 
Of course, indulge in hair-raising flights of 
Poetry in naming their subdivisions. 

Some of this is, of course, a disease of the 
age. People have to live somewhere, and 
Our main industry here—Government—has 
Unlimited prospects for expansion. And as 
is usual in all parts of the land, the freeway 
which makes it easier to get from one major 
Center to another breeds housing develop- 
Ment along the way and creates its own 


Some of the counties around us are more 
than others in controlling this spread. 
Nearby Fairfax, for example, awoke to the 
fact the other day that only a few hundred 
acres of wilderness land remained. And after 
allowing the most horrendous form of mid- 
20th century urban slum develop, its ruling 
body has decided to save what is left. 
Others are not so enlightened. It took 
Almost an act of God to persuade the officials 
of Prince Georges County, Md., not to erect 
a huge sewage disposal plant directly across 
the river from Mount Vernon. The Fairfax 
epervisars, though caught up in sudden en- 
ightenment, are working hard to spoil their 
ü of the Potomac by permitting construc- 
on of a skyscraping apartment complex. 
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One can still find unspoiled, virgin wilder- 
ness close at hand. With a short drive, one 
can have the Shenandoah River to himself, 
fishing for bass and catfish through timber 
or farm country, And there are many other 
streams and spreads of wild country where 
one can fish or hunt or simply wander out 
of sight of pizza and hamburger joints and 
the huge signs the developers erect to 
promise devastation. But all of this makes 
the rush of progress even more apparent 
and distasteful. 

Just a weekend or 50 ago, for example, we 
were inspecting a farm about 15 miles out 
of town and the gentleman who was pride- 
fully selling the development envisioned a 
countryside dotted with 5-acre estates, on 
old farmiands and forests on which Civil 
War breastworks remain standing, Oh, and 
to clear the way for the house we were look- 
ing at it had been necessary to rip down a 
200-year-old farmhouse, stout portions of 
which were at that moment lying on a junk 
pile. 

Well, it is idle sentiment to mourn the 
passage of such things, and the old man 
who had sold the land, and whose ancestor 
had built the old house and farmed it, was 
pretty happy to have his money. 

But still the devastation taking place 
about them might possibly spur the House 
to get down to business on the wilderness 
bill which, though far from being the only 
solution, might help preserve some of the 
wonderful land from the spoilers who, given 
their way, will leave future generations an 
awesome mess of asphalt, eroded, treeless 
mountains and the ever-present and thus 
depressing face of humankind wherever one 
might wander. d 


Today’s Most Explosive Controversy 
Affecting Jewish Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a transcript of a thoughtful sermon by 
Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, of Temple Beth 
El in Detroit, delivered on Friday eve- 
ning April 5, 1963: 

Topay’s Most Explosive CONTROVERSY 
AFFECTING JEWISH CHILDREN 
(Sermon by Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, Ph. D., 

Temple Beth El, Detroit, Mich., Friday 

evening, April 5, 1963) 

The election last Monday over millage and 


school bonds has focused community atten- ` 


tion on public schools, their problems and 
their predicament. Personally, I was de- 
pressed and saddened, though not altogether 
surprised, by the defeat for the public 
schools of Detroit. It takes a mighty 
smooth politiclan to get people to vote to 
raise their own taxes, and fortunately our 
school leaders are educators, not politicians. 
But politics of another sort is involved in 
another school controversy, affecting our 
children; and this is what I want to speak of 
tonight. It is a very complex issue involving 
many refinements and interpretations of 
constitutional law; yet it has become an 
emotionally charged battle arena in which 
the denominational lines are pretty well 
drawn. The entire controversy falls under 
the general academic heading of church and 
state. The issues are far from dull. 
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The papers have been full of church and 
state problems because of the congressional 
battle over Federal ald to parochial schools. 
That debate centered over the insistence of 
the Catholic hierarchy that Congress ap- 
prove Federal loans to help finance con- 
struction of parochial schools; and unless its 
request is granted, the bishops will use their 
influence to oppose the whole school aid 
proposal of the Kennedy administration. 

The real debate over church and state 
issues is centered not in the legislative 
branch but in the judicial branch of Federal 
Government, and specifically in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There, the bat- 
tle has been fought out in case after case. 
There, the issue of whether religion is to be 
put in the public schools, and if so, how, 
by whom, where, and under what controls, 
has been narrowed. Four times in the last 
15 years the Supreme Court has dealt with 
the separation principle as it applies to re- 
ligion and education. And happily, it has 
been the Supreme Court which beyond pub- 
lic pressure or vested influence has stood 
fast in support of the constitutional wall of 
separation between church and state. 

Especially in postwar America has there 
been a rising tide of popular sentiment for 
putting religion in the public school. Re- 
ligious holiday observances at Christmas 
and Hanukkah, prayer in the public schools, 
Bible reading, released time, free bus rides 
to parochial schools, common core religious 
principles, moral and spiritual values— 
these are all variations of one theme: put 
religion in the public schools. Save America 
from communism through religion. America 
is in the throes of a great religious revival. 
Never have the church, prayer, the Bible had 
so many supporters. Religion is acclaimed 
the panacea of our frightened and anxious 
age; and secularism is the enemy of re- 
ligion. If communism is to be overcome, 


minds and hearts of American youth, say 
the advocates of religion in public education. 

Unfortunately, all too few Americans seem 
unaware of the dangers in the current attack 
on separation of church and state. There is 
no longer among us the living memory of old 
world conflicts our fathers knew in Ju- 
rope, which were ignited by the issue of an 
established church with state domination. 
We don't know enough American history to 
remember why the founding fathers insisted 
on enshrining in the first amendment this 
basic principle of separation of church and 
state: shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” 

Parents no less than their children in pub- 
lic school need to be reminded of the bitter- 
ness and conflict spawned by religious strife. 
It was to end this, and to guarantee both 
religious liberty and religious diversity, that 
the founding fathers established this Nation: 
so that religious conflict would never tarnish 
the bright image of religious equality. 

I 


Now have come a series of new cases before 
the U.S. Supreme Court dealing with ques- 
tions of religious education in the public 
schools. One decision, handed down last 
June, aroused such a storm of opposition 
that a constitutional amendment was pro- 
posed In the Congress to vitiate the Supreme 
Court's decision. 

Let’s take a look at that case and its mean- 
ing. It is known as Engel v. Vitale and often 
referred to as the New York Regents Prayer 
Decision. Here is the background of Engel 
v. Vitale. 

In July 1958 the board of education of 
the school district of New Hyde Park, N.Y. 
acting upon a 1951 recommendation by the 
State board of regents directed the district 
principal to order all teachers within the 
school district to begin their class each 
morning by having the students recite aloud 
the following prayer: “Almighty God, we 
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acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, 
and we beg Thy blessing upon us, our par- 
ents, our teachers and our country.” That 
was the prayer. Much ado about nothing, 
you think? Let us see the ramifications. 

The school authorities established a pro- 
cedure for the excuse of any child who ob- 
jected to the prayer on grounds of con- 
science. A group of parents in the district 
challenged the constitutionality of this 
practice, claiming that it violated the Ist 
amendment to the U.S, Constitution, made 
applicable to the States by the 14th amend- 
ment. The parents, supported by the New 
York Civil Liberties Union, were defeated 
in the trial and appellate courts of New 
York State. The U.S. Supreme Court finally 

to hear an appeal of the case. In 
addition, the Court granted a number of 
agencies the right to file amicus curiae briefs 
on behalf of either the plaintiff or the de- 
fendent. Filing for the plaintiff were the 
Anti-Defamation League, the American Jew- 
ish Committee, American Jewish Congress, 
NCRAC, Synagogue Council of America, and 
the American Ethical Union. A group of 18 
State attorney generals filed a brief amicus 
supporting the constitutionality of the 
prayer. 

On June 25, 1962, the Supreme Court in a 
6 to 1 decision struck down the prayer and 
ruled that the New York Board of Regents 
had violated the first amendment by com- 
posing and endorsing a prayer for use in the 
public school. Said Mr. Justice Black in the 
majority decision: “We think that by using 
its public school system to encourage recita- 
tion of the regents’ prayer, the State of New 
York has adopted a practice wholly incon- 
sistent with the establishment clause. 
We think that the constitutional prohibition 
against laws respecting an establishment of 
religion must at least mean that in this 
country it is no part of the business of Gov- 
ernment to compose official prayers for any 
group of American people to recite as a part 
of a religious program carried on by govern- 
ment. * * * It is neither sacriligious nor 
antireligious to say that each separate gov- 
ernment in this country should stay out of 
the business of writing or sanctioning of- 
ficial prayers and leave that purely religious 
function to the people themselves and to 
those the people choose to look to for re- 
ligious guidance.” 

Jewish organizations hailed the decision, 
but a nationwide outcry against the Engel 
v. Vitale decision was stirred up. Wide- 
spread Catholic protest especially was biting. 
Cardinal Spellman of New York declared that 
the decision “strikes at the very heart of the 
Godly tradition in which America's children 
have for so long been raised.” Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre of Los Angeles called the decision 
“scandalizing.” Cardinal Cushing of Bos- 
ton termed the ruling “ridiculous.” A Gal- 
lup poll released August 11, 1962, showed 
that 80 percent of a national sample of par- 
ents of children attending public schools ap- 
proved of religious observances in the public 
schools; and public letters on the Engel v. 
Vitale decision reflected that Gallup poll. 
Protestant reaction to the decision was di- 
verse. No one, of course, speaks for all 
Protestant opinion. Some individual clergy- 
men like Bishop Pike of San Francisco, at- 
tacked the decision bitterly; other groups 
hailed the Supreme Court’s protection of the 
integrity of the religious conscience and 
the proper function of religious and govern- 
mental institutions.” 

The worst aftermath for Jewish relation- 
ships in America came on September 1, 1962, 
when the Catholic national , Amer- 
ica, which had previously attacked the de- 
decision and laid the responsibility for it on 
the protestations of a “well-organized and 
litigous minority,” unleased a biting editorial 
“To Our Jewish Friends.” The Jesuit fath- 
ers who edit America claimed there had been 
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“disturbing hints of heightened anti- 
Semitic feeling” since the Court’s ruling and 
asked its Jewish friends whether unpopular 
victories in the courts would be worth the 
breakdown of community relationships 
which would inevitably follow. “What will 
haye been accomplished if our Jewish friends 
win all the legal immunities they seek, but 
thereby paint themselves into a corner of 
social and cultural alienation?” 

That sinister editorial evoked a vigorous 
response not only from many Jewish organi- 
gations, but from Catholic and Protestant 
sources as well. The Christian Century 
bluntly asked, “Is America Trying to Bully 
the Jews?” America published the letters 
received and tried to put an end to the con- 
troversy stirred up, but one pertinent com- 
ment is worth mentioning here. Rabbi 
Jacob J. Petuchowski of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion faculty 
wrote, “It is imperative that the same 
amount of time, money, and energy which 
has gone into banning prayer from our pub- 
lic schools will now go into a serious recon- 
sideration of the role of religion in our so- 
ciety, our schools, and the image of the 
American Jew.” 

So much for the hornet’s nest raised by 
Engel v. Vitale. 

But wait, Another two cases have now 
come to the U.S. Supreme Court, which will 
undoubtedly overshadow the Regents’ Prayer 
case the vituperation its decisions will en- 
gender, 
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In the first case the Court was asked to 
review a 4 to 3 decision by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals upholding the reading of 
Bible verses and the recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer in the Baltimore public schools. The 
regulation imposed by the Baltimore school 
board provides that “each school either col- 
lectively or in classes, shall be opened by 
the reading without comment of a chapter of 
the Holy Bible and/or the use of the Lord's 
Prayer.” In 1960, the board's ruling was 
amended to permit any child to be excused 
from this opening exercise provided his par- 
ents had requested his exemption in writing. 
The regulation was challenged by Mrs. Mada- 
lyn E. Murray of Baltimore and her son, 
William J. Murray III, both avowed atheists. 
Their plea was denied by the Maryland Court 
of Appeals in April, 1962, and their case was 
carried to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The second was an appeal by Pennsyl- 
vania State officials against a three-judge 
Federal District Court decision. In 1960. 
the District Court sitting in Philadelphia 
ruled unconstitutional a Pennsylvania law 
requiring the reading of at least 10 Bible 
verses at the opening of each day in the 
public schools. The lower court's ruling was 
In response to an appeal by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Schempp, Unitarians, who had 
brought action against the school board of 
Abingdon township, a Philadelphia suburb, 
asking the court to bar the school system 
from continuing the Bible reading practice. 
When the District Court ruled in favor of the 
Schempps, the Pennsylvania Legislature re- 
vised the State law and made participation 
in the public school religious exercise en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the teachers 
and students. The District Court again 
found the practice to be unconstitutional, 
and State officials appealed this decision to 
the Supreme Court. 

Neither decision on the two cases argued 
in February has yet been handed down. 
They are not expected much before’ June. 
How the Court will rule is, of course, any- 
one’s guess. My guess and my hope is that 
the Court, in line with its recent history 
and present constituency, will strike down 
the Maryland ruling requiring the reading 
of Scripture and/or the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and uphold the Federal Dis- 
trict Court which ruled a similar Pennsyl- 
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vania law unconstitutional. Otherwise, 
tormenting and devisive questions will arise, 
like these, for example: 

“Which version of the Bible will be used? 
Catholic Douay, Protestant King James, 
Protestant Revised Standard, Jewish Publi- 
cation Society? Who will decide what 10 
verses should be read? The teacher? Is it 
right for a public school teacher paid by the 
State to select a passage of Scripture for a 
public school class without violating the 
Constitution? Which Lord’s Prayer should 
the children receive? How can the Bible be 
read without comment? And so on and so 
on and so on.” 

Many informed observers believe that if 
the Supreme Court rules, as I belleve it will, 
the outcry against the Court will dwarf last 
June's protest. After all the recitation of 
the Lord's Prayer and reading the Bible 
are far more widespread practices than was 
the New York Regents’ prayer confirmed to 
the State of New York. Many sincere Chris- 
tians will doubtless feel offended by the 
elimination of admittedly sectarian practices 
like the Lord’s Prayer or reading the Bible. 
Catholics, particularly some priests with 
whom I have had conversations in dialogue 
fashion, believe the schools to be under the 
domination of secularists hostile to religion. 
“You're either for God or you're against 
Him,” they say. “Which shall the schools 
stand for: Godliness or Godlessness?“ In 
the train of the gathering storm are bound 
to come interfaith tensions accusing the 
Jews of being responsible for the Supreme 
Court decisions and supporting them. 
What does this do to the Jewish community? 
How does this affect Jewish children? 

mr 


Why do I speak on this subject just at this 
time? 

I think it well, while the Nation is await- 
ing these two momentous Supreme Court 
decisions, for all of us to do a little exploring 
of the origins of the American Constitution 
and discover again why our forefathers, 
profiting from tragic experiences in Europe, 
were determined to push and keep church 
and state forever apart. I think it well for 
all of us to reyiew the political philosophy 
which made this country great and unique. 
Said Leo Pfeffer in “Religion and the Public 
Schools”: 

“What Thomas Jefferson called a ‘wall of 
separation between church and state’ has 
been a basic element in the American politi- 
cal structure since its foundation. It was 
intended to safeguard our public institutions 
against potentially unhealthy pressures from 
organized groups. At the same time it was 
designed to protect the freedom of religious 
groups to organize their own spiritual life 
and religious education.” 

Jews are Opposed to Bible reading in pub- 
lic school. We Jews hold that the reading 
and teaching of the Bible are better left to 
the synagogue and home, to rabbis and to 
parents. The Lord's Prayer, however, is 
another matter, It is specifically a Chris- 
tian prayer; its recitation in the public 
schools is clearly a sectarian practice, of- 
fensive to Jews. 

Jews oppose religion in the public schools 
because of their basic and general commit- 
ment to this institution. The American 
public school has become the first and fore- 
most institution of Jewish integration into 
the American way of life. AN children are 
treated equal, or should be. 

All children, including Jews, are given 


an equal chance at the opportunities for 


education. Therefore, Jews agree (if they 
ever agree on anything) on the necessity of 
keeping the public schools free and clear of 
any challenge to their independence, con- 
trol or erosion. In a pluralistic society, 
Jews want their children to go to public 
school without stigma or discrimination. 
Reciting the Lord's Prayer draws the line 
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between Christian and Jewish children. 
Reading the Bible in public schools again 
draws invidious distinctions between re- 
ligions. The national tradition of separa- 
tion of church and state has not only been 
the condition for democracy’s development, 
it has also been the condition for Jewry's 
Survival. We Jews in America believe it is 
& precious tradition that requires uncom- 
Promising watchfulness, a principle that 
needs to be maintained and defended. 

Why do I oppose the Lord's Prayers and 
Bible readings in public schools? 

1. The Lord's Prayer, so named because 
it was set forth by Jesus as a prayer for his 
followers, is a sectarian Christian prayer. 

2. The choice of which Bible to use as 
the school text reopens a historic conflict: 
Catholics have objected to the King James 
version; Jews have objected to passages of 
the New Testament; nonbelivers have ob- 
jected to any version of the Bible being pre- 
Sented as the Word of God. 

3. The Bible has a place in the school 
Curriculum as literature. Just as young 
People become acquainted with sacred music 
or religious art, so they should study the 
Bible in the context of literature and his- 
tory. That is a far cry from using the Bible 
for religious stimulation, to be read “with- 
out comment” as the Word of God. More- 
over, it is pedagogically unsound to read 
Passages from the Scriptures which are not 
understood by many children, since explana- 
tory comment is forbidden. 

4. When for reasons of conscience a school- 
child is excused from participating in the 
Lord's Prayer or Bible reading, the situation 
is psychologically g. If he absents 
himself he is branded by other children as 
“different” (and children are great conform- 
ists; you either go along or “you're 
square"). Thus, the public schools plays a 
divisive role instead of being a 
force. And if a child remains despite his 
Personal convictions of conscience, the school 
Makes of that child a hypocrite. 

5. Never forget that keeping religion out 
of public schools does not make the schools 
hostile to religion. I only say that religion 
is the business of the home and the church 
or synagogue; and keeping religion sepa- 
Tate from the schools places the burden of 
responsibility for teaching religion right 
where it belongs—with the parents and with 
the clergy. 

8. Finally, I believe you can't teach reli- 
gion by law. The Lord's Prayer and Bible 

in the schools won't foster sincere 
religious devotion. That is only surface 
Piety. True religious commitment and spir- 
itual response can fiourish only when 
nurtured free of official government coer- 
cion—in the churches and synagogues and 
in the homes. 

Iv 


Whichever way the Supreme Court decides 
by June, public reaction is likely to be bitter 
and controversial. It behooves us, therefore, 
as American citizens of the Jewish faith to 
be forewarned and prepared, to know what is 
involved and “how to answer the doubter.” 
Church and state issues in public education 
have become the most controversial issue 
affecting our children. 

It is time to return soberly to the wisdom 
Of the Founding Fathers. Inroads and en- 
Croachments have grown serious. Prof. Ed- 
Mond Cahn recently wrote in on 
“How To Destroy the Church.” “If we do 
not speak out for principle today, we or our 
children may later have to fight for it. A 
little retreat, a little delay, a little appease- 
Ment—these will only encourage the mis- 
Guided to attempt further aggressions. Si- 
lence has become too costly; we can no 
longer afford it. A little candor, a little 
, & little intransigence exhibited only 
here and now—these will surely preserve the 
integrity of our religious institutions.” 
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Benson Spells Out Some Economic Traths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California.. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
article entitled “Benson Spells Out Some 
Economic Truths,” which appeared in 
the April 6, 1963, issue of California 
Farmer. 

The article follows: 

Benson SPELLS Our Some ECONOMIC TRUTHS 


(Eprror’s Note—We know that not all 
people agree with us, but personally we think 
Ezra Taft Benson is one of the outstanding 
personages of this decade. As a trained 
economist he has never been drawn off course 
by the rosy primrose paths of socialism. He 
thinks straight. He knows what has made 
America great. He has vision, he has cour- 
age, and he has the calm strength and 
solace of a man who lives his religion. Ben- 
son addressed the Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Association in February in Arizona, 
Here are a few excerpts from that talk.) 


It has been truly stated that “the issue 
is this: Are we going to have a Government- 
planned, licensed, and regimented agricul- 
ture run from Washington, or are we going 
to solve farm problems in a way that will 
preserve freedom, expand markets and in- 
crease opportunity for farmers to make 
needed adjustments and to earn and get 
high per-family net income?” 

The latest proposal by Government is what 
called a supply management program. As I 
view the new proposed program, part of 
which has now been passed by the Congress, 
I am convinced that our farmers are not 
going to be happy about a choice between 
rigid controls on the one hand and a price 
depressed by Government dumping on the 
other. Many of them don't really under- 
stand it yet. But they will. 

The mandatory feed-grain proposal brings 
into farm policy debate many livestockmen 
who grow their own feed and who previously 
thought they had little at stake in the con- 
troversy. They are generally anticontrol. 
This will stir them up. I do not think there 
is a chance that the administration's pro- 
posals will be enacted in their original form. 


There seems to be a growing feeling that. 


these proposals must be exposed and opposed. 

Dr. Don Paarlberg has recently issued a 
summary statement on the so-called supply 
management proposals with which I agree 
and from which I will draw somewhat freely. 

Presently production quotas and price sup- 
ports are in effect for only a few farm prod- 
ucts: wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, and to- 
bacco. Acreage restrictions have been put 
into effect with pay—by producers of feed 
grain. Altogether, these controlled and sup- 
ported commodities bring in about 25 per- 
cent of our farm income. In several States 
less than 5 percent of farm income is from 
the so-called basic crops. 

By contrast, about three-fourths of our 
farm production decisions and more than 
half of our price decisions are made pri- 
vately, competitively. In this category is 
found the bulk of our livestock, most of our 
eggs, vegetables for market, fruits, and many 
specialty products. Decisions as to how 
much of these products should be produced 
are made by the farm operators themselves, 
without attempted Government regulations. 
Prices at which these products are sold are 
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determined in the competitive markets, at 
freely fluctuating prices, without price sup- 
port in any form. 

The prevailing idea is that agriculture is 
almost universally supported and controlled. 
This just is not true. The misinterpreta- 
tion comes from the fact that the controlled 
and supported crops, being constantly in 
trouble, are constantly in the news. The 
unsupported and uncontrolled part of agri- 
culture, being less often in difficulty, re- 
ceives much less attention. 

While the supported and controlled 
commodities bring in only 25 percent of the 
farm income, they are responsible for about 
75 percent of the farm program costs and 
cause perhaps 90 percent of the controversy. 

There has been before the Congress the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, a proposal 
which would extend production quotas to 
include feed grains and dairy products, huge 
sectors cf agriculture hitherto free of con- 
trols. The feed-grain-livestock complex 
brings in nearly one-third of the Nation's 
farm income; the dairy industry brings in 
about 13 percent. Thus the proposed ex- 
tension is of truly major proportions. It is 
of even greater proportions when potatoes, 
turkeys, and other commodities are added to 
the proposed list. 

What has been the experience with pro- 
duction controls? Experience is that, except 
for a few commodities and in a limited way, 
controls will not work. 

For a quarter of a century we have been 
trying to control the production of wheat. 
Yet wheat is our major problem commodity. 
Despite controls and despite disposal overseas 
of all we can sell, barter, and giveaway, our 
wheat stocks are at fantastically high levels. 
If we had not harvested a bushel of wheat In 
1962 we would still have all we could pos- 
sibly eat and export, plus a substantial 
carryover. 

Why have controls failed for wheat? Why 
were acreage allotments voted out by corn 
farmers? Why did the cotton people move 
in the direction of less restriction on 
duction and a more modest price objective? 
Because in a country with a representative 
government and a tradition of freedom, strict 
controls are not wanted. 

The plain truth is that when controls 
pinch too hard on volume, on income, on 
jobs, on efficiency, on the farm supply indus- 
try, on the rural community, or on the inde- 
pendent nature of our people, then -public 
opinion rises in opposition. Then come 
critical editorials, angry resolutions from 
farm groups, ominous letters to the Con- 
gressmen, stern delegations calling on the 
Secretary of Agriculture and telegrams of 
protest to the President. The machinery of 
representative government goes into action 
in behalf of individual freedom. And it is 
effective. 

The experience of the past quarter of a 
century is clear: The Congress will not vote. 
the administration cannot enforce, and the 
farmers will not accept the strict controls 
which would be needed to balance supply 
with demand at the levels of incentive price 
support promised by the politicians. 

What happens is this: A national eco- 
nomic argument is made to the effect that 
a high price objective should be sought, with 
strict controls to hold down production. 
The high price is real but the controls are 
not. The high price stimulates production 
more than the weak controls restrain it, 
Surplus results. 

This is not a quick judgment. It is the 
experience built up under 2 political par- 
ties over a period of more than a quarter of 
a century, by 15 Congresses, 6 Secretaries 
of Agriculture, and 4 Presidents. The 
new supply management enthusiasts would 
do well to heed this record. When will we 
ever learn that the laws of economics are 
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just as immutable as the laws of nature, as 
moral laws or the Ten Commandments. 

I have not said that it is unfair or im- 
moral or illegal or. unwise for farm people 
to join together, with some help from Gov- 
ernment, to develop programs with the in- 
tended purpose of improving their economic 
position. This is a battle that has been 
fought and won. I applaud the victory. 

But this hardwon victory should not be 
wasted in repeating or extending the errors 
of programs that have obviously failed. 
Rather, we should broaden outlets, improve 
the functioning of the market system, and 
keep open the doors of opportunity for our 
farm people. 

The forces of the marketplace should be 
permitted to allocate resources. Price should 
be permitted to play its normal roll of di- 
recting production and consumption. We 
should keep our economy free. 

The farms of the United States cannot be 
run from a desk in Washington. 

of education, research, some ad- 
justment in land use, rural development with 
local and State directions and orderly mar- 
keting, all coupled with modest price ob- 
jectives are of this kind. They are less dra- 
matic but they are more effective. 


Nine Famous Irishmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this occasion to call to the attention of 
my colleagues here in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the following story: 

NINE Famous IRISHMEN 


In the young Irish disorders in Ireland in 
1848, the following nine men were captured, 
tried, and convicted of treason against Her 
Majesty, the Queen, and were sentenced to 
death: John Mitchel, Charles Duffy, Terrence 
McManus, Morris Lyene, Thomas Meagher, 
Pat Donahue, Richard O'Gorman, Michael 
Ireland, and Thomas McGee. 

Before passing sentence, the Judge asked 
if there was anything that anyone wished to 
say. Meagher, speaking for all said: 

“My lord, this is our first offense, but not 
our last. If you will be easy with us this 
once, we promise, on our word as gentlemen, 
to try and do better next time. And next 
time—sure we won't be fools enough to get 
caught.” 

Thereupon, the indignant judge sentenced 
them all to be hanged by the neck until dead, 
and drawn and quartered. Passionate pro- 
test from all the world forced Queen Victoria 
to commute the sentence to transportation 
for life to far wild Australia. 

In 1874, word reached the astounded Queen 
Victoria that Sir Charles Duffy who had been 
elected Prime Minister of Australia was the 
same Charles Duffy who had been transport- 
ed 25 years before. On the Queen's demand, 
the records of the rest of the 
men were revealed and this is what was un- 
covered: 

Thomas Francis Meagher, 
Montana. 

Terrence McManus, brigadier general, U.S. 
Army. 

Patrick Donahue, brigadier general, US. 
Army, 

Richard O’Gorman, Governor General of 
Newfoundland, 


Morris Lyene, Attorney General of Aus- 
tralia, in which office Michael Ireland suo- 
ceeded him. . 


Governor of 
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Thomas D’Arcy McGee, Member of Parlia- 
ment, Montreal, Minister of Agriculture and 
President of Council, Dominion of Canada. 

John Mitchel, prominent New York poli- 
tician. (This man was the father of John 

Mitchel, mayor of New York at the 
outbreak of World War I.) 
“O, Erin, must we leave you, 
Driven by a tyrant’s hand; 
Must we ask a mother’s blessing? 
From a strange and distant land?” 


Our Grandchildren’s Heritage—Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now certain that President Kennedy 
feels he must have both his $12 billion 
deficit for 1964 and also a 313 ½ billion 
in tax cuts, which will result in our 
grandchildren being further burdened 
with public debt. Leslie Gould, financial 
editor of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can, makes some excellent suggestions on 
how and why the budget should be cut 
and the Kenesian socialistic philosophy 
be discarded, in his article of April 16: 

IRATE TAXPAYER TIGHTENS BELT, DEMANDS 

Concress Do SAME 
(By Leslie Gould) 

Now that T-day—income tax day—has 
passed, everyone of the hapless millions— 
there are 60 million taxpayers—has com- 
pleted “arrangements” for meeting the tab. 
For many this has meant dipping into say- 
ings or going further into debt. 

Now it is time to take another pen in hand. 
This time to write their Congressmen and 
Senators, as follows: 

“DEAR SENATOR So AND So: 

I have Just completed making out my 1962 
income tax return. It was an unhappy 
chore, I am broke and to put it mildly I 
am damn mad, 

“Now, I have a question: 

“What are you doing about reducing Fed- 
eral spending? 

“This spending will top $100 billion this 
year, the highest in any year of peace or war. 
A PLEA FOR ECONOMY 

“The tax ‘bite’ also is the largest ever, un- 
less you and your fellow Members of the 
Houses of Congress do something about 
economy and about lowering taxes. 

“The President does the requesting and the 
spending of what is authorized. But it is 
the Congress that does the appropriating. If 
the requested appropriations are reduced, the 
spending must be cut. 

“President Kennedy is requesting 6107.9 
billion be appropriated for the fiscal begin- 
ning July 1. This is $15 billion more than 
‘was appropriated for fiscal 1962—his first full 
budget. That is an average increase of $5 
billion a year. 

“In 7 of the last 10 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent more than it has taken 
from the taxpayers. 

GRANDCHILDREN’S HERITAGE—DEBT 

“This has resulted in an increase of more 
than $38 billion in the Federal debt, which 
will be the heritage of my grandchildren— 
all nine of them. 

“The President is calling for a tax cut. 
Yes, 1964 is an election year. But he says 


nothing about balancing outgo with income. 


“Some of the men around him argue that 
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is alright, saying a tax cut will generate more 
tax revenues by stimulating business. That 
to reduce spending at the same time will de- 
feat the purposes of the tax cut. 

“This is spend yourself rich. It's a little 
like ‘Asian flu’ or some other virus. It is 
catching. To wit, the other day at lunch @ 
broker friend, who happens to be a Repub- 
lican, remarked taxes must be cut. What 
about spending? Well, Jim's comment was: 

don't see how you can. What will hap- 
pen to the economy if, say, $10 billion is 
cut from the spending?’ 

“So it was suggested that if the tax cut 
was matched by reductions in spending, the 
economy would be better off. Spending by 
individuals and business is more efficient 
and more stimulating than that by Gov- 
ernment, 

“So, I say to you, If I have to tighten my 
belt—which I will have to—why don't you 
in Government do likewise? 

“Contrary to my broker friend, between 
$10 and $15 billion can be cut from the 
Federal budget, without any harm to the 
economy, nor to Government—other than 
eliminating waste, duplication and unneces- 
sary activities, Senator Byrd says $1214 bil- 
lon can be cut from the President-requested 
appropriations of $107.9 billion. 

“If appropriations are cut back to the 
1962 fiscal year, $15 billion can be saved. 

SOME CUTS SUGGESTED 

“Why can't 85 billion be cut from De- 
tense, for which $53.4 billion is being re- 
quested? 

“Health, Education and Welfare, which is 
down for $7.1 billion against $4.6 billion in 
1962. 

“Interior Department, which wants $1.3 
billion against $929 million in 1962. 

"Foreign economic ald, for which $3.9 bil- 
lion is sought against $2.9 billion was voted 
3 years ago. 

"The Treasury is down for an added $1 
billion. Ågriculture wants $916 million more. 
And so it goes, 

“What do you say? 

~ MIRATE TAXPAYER,” 


Pension Plans: Hope for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a very 
short item in the Washington Star in 
the middle of last month made a sig- 
nificant comment on the growth of pri- 
vate welfare and pension plans in this 
country. Although the figures quoted 
were those of 1959 and 1960, they give a 
picture of the vitality of this aspect of 
our economy; similar progress has con- 
tinued since the 1960 figures cited. 

Clearly, these welfare and pension 
plans, 120,510 of them in 1960 with assets 
of $52.2 billion, are of real importance to 
the retirement security of America's 
workers. Until recently, they were re- 
stricted in the help which they could 
give in the medical field. However, one 
of the provisions of Public Law 87-792. 
a provision which came from my bill 
H.R. 10117 of the second session of the 
87th Congress, has freed the hands of 
these pension plans to include health 
care benefits for the retirees they cover. 
As the utilization and importance of 
these plans increase, they will become 
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an ever increasing factor in providing 
resources for our elderly, helping them to 
Meet all of the items in their budget but, 
through this amendment, especially the 
Vital sector of health care costs. 

I am placing this article from the 
Washington Star of March 18 in the 
ConcresstonaL Rxconp at this point: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Mar. 18, 

1963] 
Wriranz Prans Risk $4.5 Brion IN 1960 

Assets of 120,510 private welfare and pen- 
sion plans totaled $52.2 billion in 1960, up 
$45 billion from the total listed by 118,660 
Plans in 1959, the-Labor Department reports. 

Contributions to the plans increased by 
nearly 81 billion to more than $11 billion 

payments to participants and bene- 
ficlaries rose $1.5 billion to $7 billion, accord- 
to the Department’s Office of Welfare and 

on Plans, 

The report showed 1,050 plans with assets 
above $5 million and 100 with assets of $50 
Million or more. 


Steel Price Control and Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while the 
President assumes a seeming dictatorial 
attitude toward steel prices, our country’s 
State Department is weighing the gift of 
a $600 million steel plant to India, to 
further increase the difficulty of U.S. 
Steel’s competition in the world market. 

What we need is less Government and 
More private enterprise, less socialism, 
and more capitalism. 

The following editorial from the Wall 

t Journal is worth reading: 
STEEL'S DEVILS 

At times steel men are inclined to blame 
of the industry's troubles on foreign 
tion. But this is nonsense, insists 
an official of the United Steelworkers, The 
Industry should not waste its time trying 
to become “competitive in a world steel 

Market we have never seriously exploited.” 

, says Otis Brubaker, USW research 
director, the Industry should focus its atten- 
tion on increasing steel consumption in the 
United States. “Our problem in the United 

tates," he says, “is that domestic consump- 
of steel has not kept up with growth of 

1 consumption abroad.” 
Well, increased domestic steel con- 
ption would be fine, steelmakers would 
But they would go on to point out 
that if the industry's competitive position 
Poses problems abroad, these problems 
hardly disappear just because a steeimaker 

shuns foreign business. 

In fact, the competitive pressures are at 
least equally intense. U.S. steelmakers must 
Compete in their own backyard with aggres- 
ve producers of aluminum, glass, plastics, 
tlon t, and other materials. Not to men- 
J importers of steel from West Germany, 

apan, and elscwhere. 
ES has been these intensifying competi- 
ve pressures, rather than Washington's 
— that have largely accounted for 
ion — Stability of steel prices since 
- And it has been these pressures, com- 
bined with the relentless upward push of 
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labor costs, that have squeezed industry 
profits. 

So what does the industry do now? It 
needs profits to finance new and more 
efficient machinery to partly offset rising 
labor costs and thus to continue to provide 
jobs. It needs profits to finance research 
and development of new products that might 
attract additional sales. This is the back- 
ground against which steel companies are 
cautiously putting through “selective” price 
increases, 

No one knows whether these increases will 
stick or not, but there doesn’t seem to be 
any other good choice. Already, the steel 
union is thinking of new wage demands and 
talking of a shorter workweek with its in- 
evitable increases tn labor costs. 

So in this sense steelmakers may indeed 
be wasting their time, as Mr. Brubaker puts 
it, by “looking for the solution abroad or for 
foreign devils on whom we can blame our 
problems.” 


Foreign Aid: Distasteful Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


; OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, foreign aid 
critics are in plentiful supply. They 
generally fall into two categories: First, 
those who agree with the principle of 
foreign aid but dislike some of its-work- 
ings; and, second, those who attack the 
whole concept and who would end foreign 
aid tomorrow. 

These latter, the all-out anti-foreign- 
aiders, might well pause to consider the 
alternatives, spelled out in an April 8 
broadcast of Alex Dreier, outstanding 
commentator for the American Broad- 
casting Co. Mr. Dreier put it succinctly: 
Remarks BEY ALEX Darn, APR 8, 1963, 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING Co. NETWORK 


Defense. Secretary McNamara today told 
Congress that all of us must face the facts 
of life in the 20th century and realize that 
as distasteful as it may seem to many Ameri- 
cans, foreign aid is absolutely essential to our 
own defense and security. 

And the Secretary could not be closer to 
the truth. Yet, I can understand why many 
Americans tend toward the outmoded doc- 
trine of isolationism these days. Often it 
seems that so many of our hard-earned tax 
dollars are being spent unwisely in the coun- 
tries we seek to keep in the western camp. 

But consider a few of Secretary McNa- 
mara’s words before the House Foreign 
Relations Committee: “A return to the so- 
called fortress American concept of defense 
would lead to slow suicide. It is infinitely 
cheaper to put your dollars into collective 
security than it is to take direct action on 
your own every time a new trouble spot 
flares up.” 

Our thought is this: Perhaps what is 
wrong with foreign aid is not so much the 
fact of foreign aid, but of the concept people 
have of it. Too many Americans think of 
foreign aid as a kind of charity in which 
their tax money is being given away to coun- 
tries in which they have no particular 
interest. 

That is not foreign ald. Foreign aid is 
the investment this Nation makes in its 
own future, which is tied irrevocably to the 
future of the rest of thé world. There is 


-no such thing as a rich and safe America in 
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a poor and desperate world. We are only 
well off when the rest of the world is well 
off, And we will be truly safe only when 
the rest of the world is truly safe. 

The best way to evaluate foreign aid Is 
to speculate on what would happen if there 
were no foreign ald. $ 

No one can say for certain, but it is our 
guess that if we had never embarked on a 
program of financial and technical assistance 
to any of the nations of the world, most 
of Western Europe, Spain, half of Africa and 
most of Asia would be in Communist hands 
today. There would be no neutral nations. 
There would be only poor nations, have-not 
nations, yearning for the spoils of war and 
& handfull of well-off nations preparing to 
guard what they had against the hungry 
hordes. 

Without heavy U.S. defense investments 
in such nations as Korea and Formosa, those 
countries would long ago have succumbed 
to Communist aggression. Without U.S. help 
Japan would be less than neutral as it is 
now. And no nation In Asia or the Pacific 
would have had the courage to join in any 
defense alliance spearheaded by the United 
States when they had so little with which 
to defend themselves. Foreign ald is actually 
U.S. ald. Weaken it and you weaken the 
United States. 

Of course foreign aid is distasteful. So 
would be a Latin America all Communist. 
So would be a world that was 90 percent 
Communist and Socialist, but never kid your- 


self, it could happen. Foreign aid helps 
stave it off. . 


Blasts New Frontier Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I submit for print- 
ing in the Record a newspaper report 
of a speech made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, WILIA K. Van PELT, to a 
meeting of the Fond du Lac, Wis., Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The article follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE VAN PELT BLASTS ADMINIS- 
TRATION POLICY 

“If the present administration had a mot- 
to it no doubt would read ‘If at first you 
don't deceive, try, try again! said Represen- 
tative WIILIAN K. Van PELT, Republican, 
Fond du Lac, in a talk given Friday after- 
noon following a luncheon for Daughters of 
the American Revolution and their guests. 

Appearing at Raulf Hotel, Representative 
Van PELT, in discussing present national and 
world conditions; said “they are serious.” 

The Republican Party, the speaker recalled, 
is in the minority and has been for some 
time. “But we have fought, we continue to 
fight for the preservation of this Republic, 
the very things which the DAR holds dear,” 
he said. 

“In Oshkosh and elsewhere they say we 
have conservative Democrats who will hold 
the line, I say that just isn’t so,” the speaker 
declared. Then he mentioned some of the 
so-called “pork barrel” legislation pushed 
through Congress because it will provide 
things for the cities of the Representatives. 

“I say to you that you get nothing for 
nothing. You pay for everything you get 
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and you pay more when the Government 
does it than if you do it yourself.” 

Representative VaN PELT then briefly re- 
viewed the accomplishments of the 88th 
Congress emp two situations on 
which he focused attention. 

One of these is the Cuban situation “more 
serious than the administration will admit,” 

to the speaker. 

“Maybe the President thinks it’s the Soviet 
Peace Corps which we have in Cuba, I say 
that any weapon called defensive in nature 
can also become an offensive weapon. 

“I say that so long as one Russian tech- 
nician remains on Cuban soil, it is one too 
many. It's serious, it's like having a pistol 
pointed at your head 24 hours a day.” 

“And I also believe,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “that we are losing face with the 
other Latin countries, who no longer, be- 
cause of our weak and vaccilating stand on 
Cuba, have any faith in the United States.” 

Van PeLT, before opening the meeting to a 
question and answer period, also touched on 
the Clay report on foreign aid. 

“I have never realistically been able to see 
our aid We have tried to do some- 
thing for all people and have spread ourselves 
so thin we have accomplished nothing,” he 
declared. 

The Clay report, the audience was told, 
“substantiates our stand that our aid is not 
accomplishing the purpose for which it was 
intended and should be curtailed.” 

The administration, he added, “practicing 
its customary deceit,” curtailed a bit and 
recommended a small reduction. 

“What will happen after the several com- 
mittees complete their review, is hard to tell. 
All we can do is be hopeful. But let's,“ he 

“stand up and be counted in the 
political arena.” 

The speaker was introduced by Mrs. O. C. 
Walstad, DAR regent, who welcomed the 
members and guests, seated for the luncheon 
ata flower - decorated table. 


Kennedy Foreign Policy Bankruptey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
President, is an expert on “vigor.” He 
talks about it. His foreign policy lacks 
it. But, as he says, we are “watching” 
the situation in Cuba. In Sunday's New 
York Herald Tribune, Robert G. Spivack 
very penetratingly discusses how much 
we have not done and how much there 
remains to be done. 


The American people are sick and tired 

of indecision and appeasement. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 21, 
1963] 
New Cusa Fiasco 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WasnıneroN—Nowhere has the wisdom of 
this observation been more a t than in 
the Kennedy administration’s relations with 
the people of Cuba. 

When Mr. Kennedy became President he 
inherited a bad situation. With the best in- 
tentions in the world, he and his brother 
Robert have allowed it to become a good deal 
worse. 

The rift with the Cuban refugee leader, 
Jose Miro Cardona, is but the latest in a se- 
ries of incredible blunders. Where it will 
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end nobody dares forecast. But since Mr. 
Kennedy is his own Secretary of State, and 
Bobby is Under Secretary, it is difficult to 
shift to subordinates the blame for what is 
now happening. 

The cold, brutal statement, issued in the 
name of the State Department, seeking to 
discredit the leader of the Cuban exile move- 
ment was unworthy of the U.S. Government. 
Mr. Cardona is an honorable man of cen- 
trist convictions, who is brokenhearted over 
the fate of his country and who has tried 
against great odds to weld a coalition of his 
countrymen. 

The basic difficulty is that we have no 
clear Cuba policy. What we have is a half- 
policy. For the long run in Latin America— 
that is for tomorrow—we rely on the Alliance 
for Progress. That is all to the good, but 
visible results are years away. 

What of today? We have no short-range 
policy. On the other hand, the Communists 
do have a blueprint for Latin America and 
a day-by-day action program. One need only 
note the endless guerrilla warfare against 
Romulo Betancourt’s democratic regime in 
Venezuela to understand their ends and 
means. 

There are various steps, short of nuclear 
war, that might be useful in ridding Cuba of 
Castro and allowing her people a free choice 
in their own government. As Nelson 
Rockefeller noted, we encourage guerrilla 
warfare against the Communists in Vietnam 
but shackle Cuba’s freedom fighters. Guer- 
rilla warfare is only one of many techniques. 
In any event, if we do not allow Cubans to 
try to liberate Cuba, then one day the full 
job, of course, is certain to become ours. 

This administration of young men has 
never looked younger or worse than in the 
present situation. When they try to make it 
appear that firm, aggressive action by the 
anti-Castroites or by the United States will 
inevitably lead to nuclear war, they betray an 
unbelievable lack of knowledge of the Com- 
munist enemy. 

Does anyone seriously think that Khru- 
shchey would risk the destruction of the 
Soviet Union to protect an erratic follower 
who, despite denials, said only recently he 
could box the ears of the Soviet ruler? That 
one moment last fall when Mr. Kennedy was 
resolute in the Cuban crisis, Mr. Khrushchev 
backed away. This surprised some of our 
officials, but it is nothing unusual for a 
Communist leader. 

Lenin told his comrades after the humili- 
ating Treaty of Brest-Litovsk: 

“If you are not able to adapt yourself, if 
you are not ready to crawl in the mud on 
your belly, you are not a revolutionist but a 
chatterbox.” 

If the young Kennedys do not know or 
understand the Communists, they under- 
stand the Cubans even less. Not all Cubans 
are as ludicrous as Fidel Castro. Among 
Latins they have been the proudest people 
and they remain so. They do not like to 
pay puppet for the big powers. Yet when 

the administration talks about cutting off 
their paltry allowances, it is worse than ħu- 
millating treatment. 

Does all this mean that the situation is 
hopeless, that we must coexist with Castro? 
Bleak as the outlook now is, we are recover- 
ing from other blunders in foreign affairs. 
There was the mishandling of the British in 
the Skybolt affair. There have been the 
grand miscalculations about General de 
Gaulle. 

While none of this may be very reassuring 
to the American people and must be even 
less to our allies, there is no 
alternative but to start over with the demo- 
cratic Cubans. 

In the 2 years since the Bay of Pigs, we 
have frittered away the advantages that 
might have accrued to us at a moment when 
the Communist world has been so badly di- 
vided. That lost time is what cannot be 
recovered, 
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Square Spaghetti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
invite Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the only guaranteed square 
meal in America—square spaghetti. At 
this moment the Prince Macaroni Co., 
of Lowell, Mass., is rushing to Washing- 
ton with an exciting new product which 
may well revolutionize American eating 
habits. 

Members of Congress and congres- 
sional employees, 3,000 strong, will be 
able to see for themselves on Wednes- 
day, April 24, 1963, how a pasta product 
has been subjected to an incursion of 
progress, when they visit the House cafe- 
teria and House dining room. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to point out that the new product, 
the first radical change in spaghetti 
since Marco Polo’s day, has been intro- 
duced to our culture by a distinguished— 
and let me add, imaginative constituent, 
Mr. Joseph Pellegrino, president of the 
Prince Macaroni Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., of Lowell, Mass. The Lowell plant 
is the largest of its kind in the country, 
and I am mighty pleased that Mr. Pelle- 
grino and some of his colléagues will be 
present in the Capitol on the occasion 
of pasta’s taking a new shape. 

I am happy to announce that the com- 
pany has agreed to supply the product 
to the House restaurant and cafeteria 
tomorrow and I invite you all to partici- 
pate in this event. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues an article by Jeanne 
Lesem, of the United Press Internation- 
al, which appeared in hundreds of news- 
papers recently, outlining the history of 
square spaghetti. 

SQUARE SPAcHETTI MAKES THE RounDs: Tr's 
FRMER, MUCH FRMER; AND BESIDES, Ir Re- 
SISTS SLIPPING OFF THE FORK 

(By Jeanne Lesem) 

New YorKk.—Science, which squared pi for 
mathematicians, has squared spaghetti for 
pasta lovers. 

The product is new to the United States 
but dates back to the 17th century in south- 
ern Italy. Legend holds that it first was 
made by an Abruzzi housewife who rolled 
dough on guitar strings to make spaghetti 
firmer than the usual round variety. 

Modern science has confirmed the si- 
gnora’s theory, said Joseph Pellegrino, a man- 
ufacturer whose square pasta was tested at 
the Lowell, Mass., Technological Institute. 

Prof, Luther Barcus, physicist and mathe- 
matician, reported that the square spaghetti 
remained firmer in cooking than did round, 
had 16 percent greater surface for holding 
sauce, and resisted sliping off the fork. 

In Italy, spaghetti alla chittara is made 
on special wooden frames fitted with guitar 
strings. According to Pellegrino, a thinner 
variety also is made using mandolin strings. 

ODD SHAPES COMMON 

Odd shapes and names for pasta are com- 
môn in Italy, said the Sicilian-born manu- 
facturer in an interview. His company, 
Prince Macaroni Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., is one of the “big five" in US. pasta 
production, 
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There are practical reasons for some, he 
added. Ditall and ditalini, thimble-size 
tubular macaroni, are easy to spoon up with 
beans or lentils, with which they tradition- 
ally are cooked. Pellegrino added that he'd 
like to see more Americans cook pasta with 
vegetables, as it is done in Sicily. > 

Vegetables such as summer or zucchini 
Bquash, bròccolt, eggplant, beans, cauliflower, 
or peas either are precooked in a small 
amount of water, and the stock used for 
Cooking pasta, or the vegetables are sauteed 
briefly in olive ofl with herbs and other sea- 
Sonings, which then are added to the pasta 
to continue cooking. Both methods produce 
their own satice. 

Now that Pellegrino has squared spaghetti, 
What next? 

Harmonica-shaped macaroni, he said, to 
Stimulate interest in music. 

To cook spaghetti the Pellegrino way. 
trim outside leaves and stalk of a medium- 
sized head of cauliflower. Cook it in a deep, 
uncovered saucepan in salted water in cover, 
Or cook one package of frozen cauliflower as 
label directs. 

Remove cauliflower from pot, reserving 
stock. Cut cauliflower into small pieces. 
Saute the pieces briefly in a little olive oil 
oe chopped garlic and crushed red pepper 

taste. 7 


Meanwhile, add enough boiling water to 
Stock to total 314 cups. Bring to boil and 
add one 8-ounce package of spaghetti. Cook 
Covered. Stir often to prevent sticking. 
Add sauteed vegetable mixture a few minutes 
before pasta is done. 


Tax Cuts and Tax Reforms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, during 
past week of Easter recess, I met 
With many of my constituents at various 
functions throughout the communities 
my congressional district. The 
Seventh Congressional District of New 
York has a population of nearly a half 
Million people. 

The question most asked of me by my 
Constituents and others was in reference 
to the proposed tax cuts and tax reforms. 
I found that they, by and large, favor a 
tax cut, but they have expressed their 
Opposition to tax reforms as the “re- 
forms” affect charitable contributions, 
Medical expenses, real estate taxes, and 
Mortgage interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
Several bills which I believe will give the 
fairest tax aid to those who are in most 
need of same. I find myself in accord 
with the views of those who have written 
to me on this subject and those with 
Whom I have discussed the proposals in 
my district. 

The several bills I have introduced 
encompass the following proposals: 

First. Deduction for certain educa- 
tional expenses. 

Second. Eliminate the present per- 
centage limitations on the deduction for 
Medical, dental, and so forth, expenses. 

Third. Provide a partial exclusion 
from gross income of interest received by 
individuals. 


Fourth. Increase from $600 to $1,000 
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the personal income tax exemptions of 
a taxpayer—including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old 
age and blindness. 2 

Fifth. Increase the maximum amount 
allowable as a child-care deduction, and 
to increase the amount of income which 
may be received without reducing such 
deduction in certain cases. 

Sixth. Limit the deduction for deple- 
tion to the adjusted basis of the property 
involved, and to reduce the percentage 
depletion rate for oil and gas wells from 
2714 to 23 percent. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will favorably consider 
these proposals during their present de- 
liberations on tax legislation and that 
this Congress will give to the people the 
best and most just tax relief, relief which 
the people deserve. 


Custom Lab Bares Dope Sellers’ Tricks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little point in placing an embargo on 
Cuban tobacco imports into the United 
States without ability to enforce it. 

Recently there has been a spate of im- 
ports of tobacco from a number of coun- 
tries in the Caribbean which never be- 
fore exported tobacco. There was a 
suspicion that some, if not all, of this 
tobacco was of Cuban origin, being trans- 
shipped via the islands in the Caribbean 
as a means of sidestepping the embargo. 

Thanks, however, to the acumen and 
skill of a group of chemists in the U.S. 
Bureau of Customs at Baltimore, we are 
now able to identify tobacco originating 
in Cuba and thus be in a better position 
to enforce the embargo. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following reprint of 
a report by Jerry Kluttz in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald on March 31, 
1963, which summarizes the results of 
this chemical achievement: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 31, 1963] 
Customs Las Bares DOPE SELLERS’ TRICKS 

g (By Jerry Kluttz) 

At least a dozen drug addicts who lived 
along the eastern seaboard have died in re- 
cent weeks. 

Polize seized samples.of the heroin the ad- 
dicts had injected into their veins and sent it 
to a small laboratory operated by the Cus- 
toms Bureau in the waterfront section of 
Baltimore. 

Melvin Lerner, the chief scientist there, 
and an assistant, Albert L. Mills, quickly de- 
termined the deaths were caused by over- 
doses of heroin and it must be presumed 
they were inadvertently administered. 

As explained by Lerner, users are usually 
sold drugs with an average from 2 to 5 per- 
cent heroin. The remainder is mainly qui- 
nine, sugar, and milk. Those who make and 
sell the drug reduce its narcotic content to 
the minimum in order to reap larger profits. 

“But about 2 months ago,” the chief scien- 
tist said. “a big batch was placed on the 
eastern market that, inadvertently, contained 
20 to 25 percent heroin. The bodies of the 
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addicts couldn't take the terrific overdoses 
and we have been told of seven deaths in 
New York City, two in Providence, and others 
elsewhere. We don’t know the exact number 
but it is easily a dozen and very likely is 


Now the word is out among heroin users 
to take it easy. 

The case of the deaths of the heroin ad- 
dicts is just one of the many mysteries the 
compact eight-man laboratory made up of 
six scientists and two clerical helpers, is 
called on to solve. 

Take the recent case of the ordinary ap- 
pearing cigarette which is charged up with 
marihuana and which has baffled police in 
a dozen areas. 

Enforcement officers can detect easily a 
regular marihuana cigarette by its looks and 
smell. Cigarette tobacco and marihuana are 
entirely different. 

Police officers in New Orleans and other 
areas were stumped when known addicts 
smoked what appeared to be standard-make 
American cigarettes and lapsed under the in- 
fluence of narcotics. 

Cigarette samples were sent to the labora- 
tory and Lerner and his staff went to work 
on them, They soon concluded that the 
merchandisers of the illegal drugs were using 
a slick new method to conceal and sell their 
wares. 

The narcotic manufacturers had reduced 
the marihuana weed to a concentrated liquid 
and had used a drop of it on a standard 
brand cigarette. A new process developed by 
the laboratory extracted the narcotic element 
from the tobacco and Identified it positively. 

Cuban tobacco is another interesting case. 
It's blacklisted and it’s illegal to bring it 
into this country in any form, even as a mix- 
ture in cigars or cigarettes. 

Since our embargo, large shipments of 
tobacco have reached our ports from Euro- 
pean, South American and other countries 
which usually buy but do not sell tobacco. 
Customs agents suspected much of it was 
Cuban, disguised by mixtures, but they are 
unable to prove it. 

Again they beat a path to Lerner and his 
pocket-size laboratory. “We had no hope or 
faith we could be of any help,” the 46-year- 
old chief chemist related, “for the simple 
reason that we doubted if Cuban tobacco is 
any different from that of any other 
country. j 

“But we were wrong,” he çonceded, “and 
we soon discovered that Cuban tobacco has 
peculiarly distinctive features that can be 
easily identified in any form through a 
laboratory test which we developed.” He 
added that the test was being made available 
to Customs agents at Miami and other ports. 

Lerner appeared to be more concerned 
about another problem which he and other 
Officials suspect is originating in Cuba. For 
the first time in years, he revealed cocaine 
is being smuggled into the country and Cus- 
toms agents are seizing it. “Cocaine hasn't 
been a problem but it's rapidly become one,” 
he said. 

Cocaine hops up drug addicts to the point 
where they will commit crimes they wouldn't 
dream of doing when they're not under its 
influence, the chemist explained, It’s a 
white powder which Is extracted from the 
coca leaf. 


Laud Heroes of Warsaw Ghetto Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the 20th anniversary of 
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the Warsaw ghetto uprising against the 
Nazis I join in paying tribute to the 
heroic people who sacrificed their lives 
5 preserve the cause of faith and free- 

Om. 

Although they gave their lives in bat- 
tle they remain alive in our memory as 
an ever-present source of inspiration in 
our constant struggle for peace and free- 
dom. 

I am attaching an article which ap- 
peared in the Jersey Journal, Friday, 
April 19, 1963, concerning the discussion 
of the 20th anniversary of the uprising 
by the Bayonne Zionist district at its 
executive meeting: 

Laup HEROES or Warsaw GHETTO FIGHT 

The 20th anniversary of the Warsaw ghet- 
to uprising, which will be observed by Jews 
throughout the world Sunday, was com- 
memorated by the Bayonne Zionist district, 
at its executive board meeting last night. 

Speakers discussed the Jewish courage and 
fighting spirit Dor a during World War 
II against the N 

Herded into a or in ghetto in a tene- 
ment section of Warsaw, Poland, some 40,000 
starved and ragged Jews started an insurrec- 
tion against the Nazi military machine. 

Rather than surrender meekly and be driv- 
en away to extermination camps, these War- 
saw Jews fortified themselves with hand- 
made small arms and exacted a high toll of 
Nazi soldiers and equipment before they 
were conquered in a 6-week siege. The bat- 
tle started April 21, 1943, during the passover 
holidays. 

Dr. Robert Schleider, ZOA president, said: 
“These men, women and children who met 
death during that eous uprising sym- 
bolize the indestructible spirit of liberty 
which throughout history has ultimately tri- 
umphed against the forces of tyranny. 

The indomitable spirt of those fighting 
Jews will forever be an inspiration to op- 
pressed peoples everywhere,” he said. 

The commemoration of the Warsaw ghet- 
to u has been set aside for Sunday 
in a joint resolution by both Houses of Con- 
gress. President Kennedy has issued a proc- 
lamation commemorating the occasion. 


Automation Aids Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, automa- 
tion—the name we use for the latest 
technological spurt in our economic 
growth—conjures up in the minds of 
some a vision of robot industry, unem- 
ployed workers, and destitute families. 
This image is false and it is important 
that we correct it so that America can 
face the economic progress of the future 
with confidence. 

This is not to say that automation 
creates no problems. There are serious 
disruptions which are created, but these 
can be overcome and in the last analysis 
automation will be a blessing, not a curse, 
to all Americans. 

John Chamberlain, writing in the Rich- 
mond News-Leader of March 27, made 
some good points on this subject, show- 
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ing how automation will be turned to 
the benefit of the country and the peo- 
ple. He cites the reaction of certain 
unions to automation, but in fairness it 
must be said that this is not the univer- 
sal feeling of our labor leaders, nor is 
labor the only force in our society which 
has noted its fear of automation. The 
important point in Mr. Chamberlain's 
article, however, is the perspective in 
which he places this latest, and perhaps 
greatest, advance we have made in eco- 
nomic technology. 

Iam placing Mr. Chamberlain’s article 
in the Record with the hope that it will 
help dispel the fear that has been gen- 
erated over automation and turn the 
thoughts of our people into more con- 
structive channels, how we can best face 
the problems that will inevitably come 
with this progress, how we can benefit by 
this progress and minimize its social 
costs. 

The article follows: 

AUTOMATION AIDS EMPLOYMENT, DESPITE 

UNIONS 


(By John Chamberlain) 


American labor, if one is to believe some 
of its political spokesmen, is currently work- 
ing itself up into a mood of machine 
smashing. 

Of course, labor does not really object to 
automation, which has created the whole 
modern industrial machine upon which it 
depends for high wages. Nevertheless, it 
finds automation a convenient scapegoat for 
such as the sticky rate of unemploy- 
ment, which is now running at about 6 per- 
cent of the total number of people who are 
able and willing to work. 

To attack the machine as the enemy of 
jobs has a superficial appeal, for when a 


hood to an automatic punchcard operation 
he can feel what has happened to him. But 
if it weren’t for the increased tempo of au- 
tomation in recent years the American 
economy as a whole would almost certainly 
be floundering in a deep depression, with far 
more than 6 percent of the working popula- 
tion on the breadline. 

If it hadn’t been for the vast development 
of automatic calculating machines, punch 
card billing equipment, tape control for 
machine tools, and continuous flow processes 
for chemicals, our corporations would be 
staggering under such high costs that they 
would be unable to compete with low-cost 
labor in the outer world. Second, the 
capital goods industry—always a prime job 
creator—would be languishing in the dol- 
drums. And, finally, the existing spending 
power of the Nation would be quickly ex- 
hausted in the purchase of high-priced 
necessities. There would be no margin left 
for amusements and luxuries, no surplus to 
be spent on travel or higher education. 

To put the matter in perspective, let us 
try to imagine a world without labor-saving 
devices. It would be a world without 
automatic hoists, a world without steam 
shovels or tractors or linotype machines or 
electric mixers or telephones or vacuum 
cleaners. Think of the jobs that could be 
made if we had to dig up the streets without 
power drills, or if we had to hoe all the corn- 
fields of the Middle West by hand. 

Nobody in his right mind would advocate 
the obliteration of automation that has be- 
come familiar through use. Yet it is just as 
senseless to object to the continuing devel- 
opment of new labor shortcuts, for in the 
perspective of tomorrow and day after to- 
morrow these will appear as necessary and as 
beneficent as the sewing machine or the 
typewriter or the electric elevator or any of 
the great automated advances of the past. 
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The current political objection to automa- 
tion gains plausibility simply because nobody 
has made a real nationwide study of the in- 
creases of employment that follow from the 
new labor shortcuts. A few companies, 
however, have come up with some Individual 
studies that are Illuminating. In a survey 
of its own operations the General Electric 
Co., for example, has produced some irre- 
futable evidence that automation both 
sustains old Jobs and creates new ones. 

GE has been busy mechanizing its lamp 
division operations ever since 1920, without 
detriment to GE employment. It now esti- 
mates that if it were still using the hand 
methods of 1908, a total of 10 million em- 
ployees would be necessary to turn out the 
lamp production of 1962. GE currently 
sells a 100-watt lamp for 25 cents. If that 
lamp were being made by the methods of 
1908, it would have to sell for $20 instead of 
two bits. It follows from the perspective of 
these figures that if 10 million people were to 
be hired to turn out the GE lamps needed 
for contemporary use, the price of their total 
output would be so high that nobody would 
have much money left to buy such things as 
automobiles or new Easter hats. 

Another interesting statistic turned up by 
the General Electric study bears on the sub- 
stitution of automatic computers for billing 
customers, predicting hurricanes, and calcu- 
lating cakemix formulas. All of these have 
put people out of work. But these people 
have been absorbed elsewhere in the econ- 
omy. GE makes this plain when it says 
that, “without automation, the bulging paper 
barrier of business would soon ieee every 
girl graduate in the country.” “girl 
graduates,” it is obvious, just aren't there to 
be hired for the penpushing that would be 
needed if the products of the International 
Business Machines Co. were to be sent to the 
bottom of the sea. 


President Kennedy Throws the People a 
Fast Curve in Presenting His Fiscal 
Theories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
President Kennedy plans for the Amer- 
ican people, he should be honest to play 
the game according to the rules and tell 
them the score. Instead, we have a con- 
tinued flow of misinformation from the 
White House, conflicting statements and 
confusing proposals coupled with a bra- 
zen effort to manage the news with the 
end result is that no one can be sure of 
the direction in which President Ken- 
nedy is attempting to lead the country. 

The President has thrown no more 
curves to the public on any issue than 
he has on taxes and Federal spending. 
For an exposé of how the Kennedy game 
is played in fooling the public, I refer 
you to the following column written by 
Henry J. Taylor and which appeared in 
the April 22 edition of the Washington 
Daily News: 

WORKING FoR THE GOVERNMENT 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The White House, proposing an increase, 
now asks taxpayers to pay $12.3 million & 
day—every day—for foreign aid. We don’t 
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realize this because such presentations are 
pitched at us with a swerve; like Whitey 
Ford's curved ball that gets by you before 
you see it. 

The White House Robin Hoods of the red 
ink may not view this as a big sum, as they 
contend, but it's mighty hard for our families 
to earn and pay it. 

That's the dollars side. The moral side is 
even more important. President Kennedy's 
Presentation, triple the length of last year’s, 
VYoluminously relates the cost to our gross 
national product. Why? This carefully 
Contrived pitch makes the cost look small. 

The spenders making the pitch know this 
difference. They deliberately curve around 
their moral responsibility to us. They’re on 
the receiving end of the money, we're on the 
Paying end; every penny. Under Federal 
law. any company official, security under- 
Writer, stock salesman, or borrower who soli- 
Cited public funds (which is what the Gov- 
ernment is doing) on a similar basis would go 
smack to jail; put there by the President's 
Own brother, And they should. 

Preparing such preparations—in England 
it's called “cooking the books”—requires a 
lot of thinking, a lot of premediation, a lot 
Of intent. Once more, it's like the tax bill, 
Which surely must have been written by 
Whitey Ford himself. 

It was announced in thumping headlines 
as a “tax cut.” It gave belated recognition 
to the incontestable fact that “taxes are a 
burden.” It whooped for a tax cut “to get 
this country going.” However, fiscal 1964 
Federal income and excise taxes will go up 
an estimated $1.5 billion, despite the pro- 
Posed “cuts.” Social security taxes will rise 
#2 billion, 

And the ballyhooed tax cut“ itself, on 
balance, turns out to be no tax cut when you 
include the injected gimmicks, provisions, 
limitations, and maybe-maybe clauses. Yet 
it took Senator Byrd's Finance Committee to 
make that plain. 

The New Frontiersmen are already spend- 
ing more than the entire incomes of every- 
body west of the Mississippi River, and pro- 
Pose to spend more. They're spending more 
Money and collecting more taxes than even 
at the top of World War II. 

We work nearly a third of every working 
day—2 hours, 21 minutes every day—just to 
deliver the overall taxes, including those 
hidden. We don't have an 8-hour day as the 

y breadwinner, We have only a 5-hour, 
39-minute day as breadwinners and a 2-hour, 
2l-minute day as taxpayers. No wonder 
family budgets cannot stand the strain. 

The most lavish administration in our his- 

grows more lavish all the time and the 
Only recommended way to lower these taxes 
is to borrow more. 

Every working person is willing to pay his 
Proper taxes, and perhaps emergency taxes, 
too, at a time like this. But he does not 
Want to support a lot of waste and other 
things he has no business paying for. Taxa- 
tion can be sound, but taxation also can be 
Tobbery. The solicitations should not be 
Pitched to us with a swerve for any purpose 
whatever. Why must we look repeatedly for 
the curve ball? Why can't we just get on 
with the Nation's many problems? 


Merger Fulfills Widow’s Dream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Widow of three-term Gov. A. Harry 
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Moore, of New Jersey, will receive an 
honorary Doctor of Letters Degree today 
from Michael B. Gilligan, president of 
Jersey City State College, Jersey City, 
N.J. Mrs. Moore is being so honored 
in recognition of the many humanitarian 
acts she has performed on behalf of 
crippled and retarded children. 

One of Governor Moore’s main inter- 
ests during his lifetime was helping 
handicapped children. After his death, 
Mrs. Moore continued his work and car- 
ried on with the tradition he had started 
of presenting a wrist watch annually to 
the child who had made the most prog- 
ress physically and academically. 

Today in Jersey City a celebration is 
being held in honor of the merger of 
Jersey City State College. and the A. 
Harry Moore School for crippled chil- 
dren. Hereafter the school will be 
officially known as the A. Harry Moore 
Laboratory School. 

The future teachers presently attend- 
ing Jersey City State College as well as 
the pupils of the A. Harry Moore School 
will benefit greatly from this merger and 
the officials of both schools are to be 
commended for making it possible. 

I join in paying tribute to these schools 
and to Mrs. A. Harry Moore for her un- 
selfish and untiring efforts in carrying 
on with the great tradition her late hus- 
band started in helping these unfortu- 
nate children. She is one of New Jer- 
sey’s finest humanitarians. 


` [From The Jersey City Jersey Journal, Apr. 19, 
1963] 


Moore SCHOOL: MERGER FULFILLS Wmow’s 
Dream 


(Nore—Barbara Behrens is a senior at 


school next fall, wrote this article 
exclusive interview with Mrs. Moore, one of 
the few interviews she has granted in recent 
years.) 


with Jersey City State College exceeded the 
wildest hopes of the former Governor’s 
widow. 

“It is the most wonderful thing,” she ex- 
claimed, “that has ever happened to the 
school. 

“Harry would have been very proud.” 

Next Tuesday the college will celebrate its 
merger of the famous crippled children’s 
school across Hudson Boulevard. A special 
convocation will be held, with Mrs. Moore 
as the honored guest. 

She will receive an honorary Doctor of Let- 
ters degree from College President Michael 
B. Gilligan for the “many hmanitarian acts” 
she performed on behalf of the children at 
the school. 

Several of these acts came up during an 


. exclusive interview with her—one of the few 


she has granted in past years. 

Her voice was full of quiet emotion as she 
discussed her late husband, his work, and 
the interests they shared together. 

“For as long as I can remember,” she 
said, “Harry was interested in the welfare of 
handicapped children. I became interested 
because he was interested.” 

Mrs. Moore recalled how her involvement 
with the children and the school developed 
gradually. 

“No one,” she said, “could take part in 
activities with these children without grow- 
ing close to them. The children are won- 
derful. 


Her husband, a three-term Governor, used 
to present wrist wratches annually to the 
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children who had progressed the most, phys- 
ically and academically. 

Since Governor Moore's death, the watch 
tradition has been carried on by his widow. 
She said she will continue to make the pre- 
sentations at the college's A. Harry Moore 
Laboratory School. 

Her reaction to the school’s merger with 
the college was warm and enthusiastic. 

“This action was beyond my wildest hopes 
for the future of the A. Harry Moore School,” 
she said. “One of the most important things 
that came out of this is the training of new 
teachers, bringing them into contact with 
these exceptional children, giving them 
greater insight and experience. 

“I think Harry would have been proud,” 
she said again. 

Mrs. Moore's constant reference to her 
late husband's work and achievements is just 
one form of her quiet modesty. 

“I really don't see,” she said with sincere 
emphasis, “how I've done anything impor- 
tant. I became interested because my hus- 
band was. I’ve only attempted to. carry on 
his work. 

“The only thing I can really say is that 
I've been there whenever they needed me,” 
she said. 


JCSC To Honor Mrs. Moore 


Mrs. A. Harry Moore, widow of the Gover- 
nor, will receive an honorary doctor of letters 
degree Tuesday during special exercises at 
Jersey City State College. 

Dr. Michael B. Gilligan, president, said 
Mrs. Moore was being honored for the many 
humanitarian acts she has performed on be- 
half of the children at the A. Harry Moore 
School. 

The ceremony will also celebrate the 
September merger of the crippled children’s 
school with the college. It is now known 
officially as the A. Harry Moore Laboratory 
School, 

The merger of the Moore School makes 
JCSC one of the few colleges in the world 
with a school for the physically handicapped 
on its campus. 

Dr. Frederick Raubinger, state commis- 
sioner of education, will introduce Mrs. 
Moore to the students, faculty, and guests. 


Forecast for 1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
from the Granville Sentinel newspaper, 
Granville, N.Y., one of the leading weekly 
newspapers in the 30th Congressional 
District. The new owner of the Gran- 
ville Sentinel is Lt. Col. MacArthur Man- 
chester, grandson of the late James L. 
Manchester, who, in 1875, established 
this newspaper, which today is an in- 
tegral part of the village of Granville 
and its surrounding communities. While 
presently serving as regional field officer 
of the Selective Service System in Leb- 
anon, N.H., Colonel Manchester, as the 
new editor and publisher of the Sentinel, 
has given unstintingly of his time and 
resources toward improving Granville’s 
welfare and its esthetic standards. 
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As an indication of Colonel Manches- 
ter’s determination to continue the 
Granville Sentinel in the same journal- 
istic philosophy of its founder, I wish to 
include an enlightening editorial, written 
by the Honorable Leon H. Gavin, of 
Pennsylvania, entitled “Forecast For 
1963.“ As a top-ranking member of the 
powerful Armed Services Committee, 
Representative Gavin is fully conver- 
sant with the tremendous armed thrust 
of America’s might. Representative 
Gavin's warm personality, firm patriot- 
ism, and dedication to the public interest 
is well reflected in his thoughts on the 
future of America’s business. 

The following guest editorial is one 
of many that has appeared from week 
to week under the new management of 
Lt. Col. MacArthur H. Manchester: 

Forecast von 1963 


The plain truth about the business out- 
look for the next few months is that it is 
shrouded in heavy fog. Seldom before have 
so many professional forecasters been so cau- 
tious. 


simistic, at least no serious recession is in 
sight. By some miracle we escaped what 
could have been a really sharp downturn 
after the market dropped so swiftly last 
May 28. That is to say, we have escaped it 
so far. 

Ignoring the spreaders of doom and gloom, 
some customers boosted retail sales in Noy- 
ember to an annual rate of $235 billion, or 
about $15 billion higher than in 1961 (There 


likely to reach a 1962 total of $75 billion, a 
comeback from the lackluster year of 1961 
when the total was $67 billion. Auto sales, 
too, seem to be close to a big year, if not a 
record year. 

But it is not fair to imply that all con- 
sumers are easy spenders. Savings and the 
purchase of Government E and H bonds are 
up. A good part of this increase represents 
not only new savings, but money no doubt 
that was switched from the stock market 
during and after the drop in the market. 
This savings account and Government bond 
money now represent what the economists 
call “liquid funds.” When and if public 
confidence in the market increases, these 
funds can quickly be reinvested in stocks— 
or used to purchase consumer goods. This 
is a definite plus sign. 

The fog arises almost entirely from the 
doubt about what the administration and 
Congress will do this year about spending 
and taxes. 

No one doubts the need for tax reductions. 
The big questions are: When should they be 
made? Can reduction be combined with tax 
reform? Will tax cuts really be accompanied 
by spending cuts? Will the administration 
at long last propose a really sound tax pro- 
gram? 

If these problems can be resolyed favor- 
ably, the whole economic outlook would 
change. The corporate and individual in- 
come taxes place a higher penalty on extra 
effort and incentives here than in any other 
modern country. They are among the major 
blocks to our moving ahead. 

The question is: Should the larger share 
of tax cuts go to those fewer individuals 
who tend to invest in stocks or corporate 
bonds or to the lower income groups? The 
first kind of tax cuts would stimulate the 
economy over the long range by helping to 
set up new jobs. The latter would stimulate 
consumer spending, which is so greatly 
needed, and so act as a quick shot in the 
arm, 
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The administration has not committed 
itself to any meaningful reduction in spend- 
ing. And there are many who do not belleve 
that tax cuts alone, any kind of tax cut, 
will help the economy, if they bring more 
deficits, more inflation. There have been 
consecutive deficits in the last 3 years, total- 
ing $18 billion, and the national debt now 
stands at $305 billion. Any tax cut, with- 
out a spending cut, would simply add to 
this deficit, diminishing confidence in the 
business outlook. 

So there really is no magic formula to 
restore the kind of prosperity the country 
enjoyed during prior administration. 

This is not to say that nothing can be 
done or that our economy is weak. If the 
administration presented a balanced budget 
with both spending and taxes reduced; if 
the huge deficits in our balance of inter- 
national payments were cut; if the integrity 
of the dollar and our gold reserves were 
restored; if the administration's economic 
advisers show some understanding of the 
role of profits in a free enterprise economy, 
the economy would move ahead with vigor. 
Surely, these proposals are not unreason- 
able. 

And in all honesty, it must be said that 
business itself has a role to play. Neither 
tax cuts nor spending cuts will restore full 
prosperity. They cannot take the place of 
imaginative management. The fact is that 
the great consumer rush to buy which fol- 
lowed World War II is gone, We are now 
in a buyers“ market. The consumer is not 
simply looking for things to buy. He is 
looking for new things to buy, And he is 
beginning to look at the price tags again. 
American business has returned to the old 
law of survival of the fittest. Businessmen 
who are slow to recognize this cannot be 
rescued by tax cuts, nor pamphlets from 
the Department of Commerce. 

To sum up, business will grow and prosper 
if Government will get out of its way, and if 
businessmen revive the old American tra- 
dition of pleasing the customer—who, by the 
way, is king once more. 

The Honorable Leon H. Gavin, 
House of Representatives, U.S. Congress. 


Progress of the “65” Plans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
numerous occasions called attention to 
the forward-looking efforts of the insur- 
ance industry to provide economical 
health insurance to help everyone in our 
society meet the high costs of medical 
care. Although debate on tongressional 
proposals has centered on the question 
of health care for the aged, it is clear 
that this is a matter which touches 
everyone in the country and we must 
look to our health care system as it af- 
fects each and every person in America. 
Nevertheless, there is special intefest in 
the problems which our senior citizens 
have in financing their health care. In 
this area one of the most encouraging 
new ideas is the inauguration of the 
“65” plans in various of our States, led 
by the Connecticut “65” plan. 

The magazine Insurance in its April 
13 issue carries an interesting and in- 
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formative article by Mr. Morton D, Mil- 
ler, president of New York 65, on how 
far these plans have gone and what they 
hold for the future. Under unanimous 
consent, I include Mr. Miller's article, 
“The ‘65’ Plans and Their Future,“ in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 
Tue “65" PLANS AND THER FUTURE 
(By Morton D, Miller, president of New York 

“65" and vice president and associate actu- 

ary, Equitable Life Society) - 

On the basis of experience in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New York with 65“ 
plans, it can now be said that the idea of 
a pool of insurance companies to provide 
low-cost, comprehensive basic health and 
major medical insurance protection for those 
65 and over is firmly established. There is 
every indication that the idea will spread 
to more States as enabling legislation is en- 
acted. 

Here is the latest status on the legislative 
front. Mississippi approved of legislation in 
1962. Legislation has already been enacted 
this year in Nevada, New Mexico, and Wash- 
ington. Legislation is now pending in Iowa, 
California, Ohio, 


There 
is in prospect a regional western “65” plan 
covering a number of States and interest in 
other States such as and North 
Carolina where legislation has not yet been 
introduced. 

The “65” program is gaining momentum 
and it is believed that in the next several 
years, millions of elderly people in varlous 
parts of the country will be protected by this 
type of insurance against the potentially 
rulnous cost of serious illnesses or prolonged 
hospitalization. 

The 65“ plans are growing because they 
meet a real need on the part of the public, 
and they provide an important public service 
opportunity to the insurance industry to help 
the elderly. This is especially important for 
the current generation of over 65's, many 
of whom spent their working years before 
widespread group insurance was In effect and 
back in the days when major medical insur- 
ance was unknown. 

The 65“ plans have also been a boon to 
sons and daughters and others who have the 
responsibility of supporting or helping to 
support aged parents, relatives, or friends. 
In all three States which have 65“ plans in 
operation, the signature of the insured has 
not been required on the application. Re- 
turns showed that about 30 percent of all the 
applications filed were signed by other than 
the insureds, indicating that many younger 
people took advantage of protecting their 
loved ones through the “65” plans. 

Ploneered in Connecticut: The “65" idea 
was pioneered in Connecticut. It started in 
1961 with the formation of the Associated 
Connecticut Health Insurance Companies. 
The first open enrollment period was held 
in September of that year and 21,850 people 
of the State's estimated 242,000 elderly, were 
enrolled. Additional enrollment periods 
were held in Connecticut in the spring and 
the fall of 1962 which added 8,000 enrollees 
to the plan. A total of 32 car areca par- 
ticlpated. 

The idea spread to New York seus Massi- 
chusetts. In New York, the insurance In- 
dustry went into action in the spring of last 
year after the State legislature, following 
the recommendations of the Governor and 
the insurance department, had unanimously 

the enabling legislation. A steering 
committee of elght New York domiciled com- 
pany representatives went to work, and by 
the middle of August the formation of the 
New York 65 Health Insurance Association 
was announced. The membership grew from 
the original 7, who signed the articles, to a 
total of 49 companies. The first open en- 
rollment period was held from October 15 
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to November 15, 1962, and over 107,000 out 
of 1,700,000 elderly enrolled. 

The chronology in Massachusetts paral- 
leled that of New York. Enabling legisla- 
tion was signed by the Governor there at the 
end of April 1962. Eleven companies went 
into action and formed the Massachusetts 65 
Health Insurance Association. Thirty-five 
additional companies joined subsequently, 
bringing the total to 46. The first open en- 
rollment period was held during the month 
of October and resulted in 49,893 enroll- 
ments out of an estimated 572,000 residents 
65 or over. 

As to the types of coverage offered the Con- 
necticut, Massachusets, and New York plans, 
While generally similar, differ in certain re- 
Spects. 

Connecticut 65: In Connecticut, the ap- 
Plicant had a choice of four additional plans. 

Option 1 costs $10 a month and provides 
& lifetime major medical benefit limit of 
$10,000 of which no more than $5,000 may 
be used in a single year. 

Option 2 costs $7.50 a month and provides 
& lifetime benefit limit of $5,000, with a 
$2,500 limit in a single year. 

Option 3 costs $17 a month and provides 
the $10,000 major medical plus a plan of 
basic hospital and surgical benefits. 

Option 4 costs $14.50 a month and pro- 
Vides the $5,000 major medical plus a plan 
Of basic hospital and surgical benefits. 

The basic hospital and surgical benefits of 
Options 3 and 4 are designed to complement 
the major medical benefits and to be available 
Only to those who do not have other basic 
benefits. 

The basic hospital-surgical benefits of op- 
tions 3 and 4 pay hospital room and board 
Charges up to $12 a day for a maximum of 
31 days in each calendar year; other hos- 
Pital charges up to $125 per calendar year; 


Surgical charges up to the maximum under 


& schedule of surgical procedures with a 
Maximum benefit of $360 in any one year. 

The medical benefits contain a 
deductible which is applied on a calendar- 
Year basis. The deductible is a variable sum 
Consisting of $100 plus the amount of bene- 
fits provided under Connecticut 65 basic, 
Whether the insured had. Connecticut 65 

or not. 

Major medical expenses are classified into 

I and type II. Type I expenses are 
hospital expenses; type Il expenses are cov- 
ered medical expenses other than hospital 
expenses. After the deductible, the plan 
Pays 100 percent of all type I covered ex- 
penses up to $250, and then 80 percent of 
the remainder. It pays 80 percent of the 
type I covered expenses. 

Type I expenses, under the $10,000 plan 
(options 1 and 3), are hospital room and 
board charges up to $18 per day and charges 
for other hospital services and supplies; or, 
after 5 days in a general or special hos- 
Pital, room and board in a convalescent hos- 
Pital up to $10 a day, for as long as 90 days 
in a year. 

Type II expenses under the same options 
Include surgical fees up to 1% times the 
amount shown on the basic schedule; 
anesthesia fees up to 20 percent of the sur- 
Bical fee allowance; charges for nursing by 

nurses in or out of the hospital 
Up to $18 per day; doctors’ calls up to $6; and 
the usual range of drugs, diagnostic services, 
and other medical services and supplies. 

Under the lower $5,000 major medical 
Plan, the specified limits on type I and type 
TI expenses are somewhat less, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. For example, the limit on 

tal room and board is $15 a day. 

When a person is confined in a hospital or 
Convalescent hospital within 31 days im- 
mediately preceding his enrollment, his in- 
surance does not become effective until the 
first day of the calendar month following 
& continuous period of 31 days during which 
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he has not been confined. Preexisting con- 
ditions for which there has been treatment 
within 90 days immediately preceding the 
effective date of the policy are not covered 
until 9 months after the effective date. 
Premiums are due monthly. 

New York 65: In New York, three different 
coverages were offered which either alone or 
in combination produced five plans that were 
made ayailable to the senior citizens. They 
consisted of a regular basic plan and an 
optional basic plan which could be pur- 
chased alone or in combination with the 
major medical plan, and the major medical 
plan which could be purchased by itself. 

The regular basic plan provides coverage 
for— 

(a) Hospital room and board charges for 
$1 days up to $18 per day. 

(b) Miscellaneous hospital charges up to 
$150. 

(c) Inhospital doctor’s charges for non- 
surgical confinement up to $6 per day for the 
first 7 days, 65 per day for the next 7 days, 
and $4 per day for the next 17 days. 

(d) Convalescent nursing home charges 
for 31 days up to $7.50 a day. 

(e) Surgery in or out of the hospital, and 
radiation therapy for malignancy according 
to a $250 maximum schedule that follows the 
amounts provided under the United Medical 
Service (Blue Shield) plan applicable to 
persons with family incomes of less than 
$4,000. 

Under the optional basic plan, the hos- 
pital room and board benefit is limited to 
$12 a day while all other benefits remain the 
same. 

The major medical plan is separated into 
two parts. Part I provides hospital and 
convalescent nursing home benefits with a 
maximum of $3,600 per confinement for— 

(a) Hospital room and board charges up 
to $18 per day after 31 days of confinement. 

(b) Miscellaneous hospital charges 
to 80 percent of the excess over $150, and 

(c) Convalescent nursing home charges up 
to $7.50 a day for 60 days. 

No benefits are payable on any day on 
which benefits are available under any other 
plan. 

Part 2 provides benefits for the other ma- 
jor medical charges up to a lifetime maxi- 
mum of $10,000 equal to 80 percent of the 
covered expenses which exceed $75 in a cal- 
endar year. The covered charges include— 

(a) Physicians’ and charges 
subject to a maximum equal to the excess 
of the established Blue Shield fees in the 
insured’s local community for families with 
maximum yearly incomes of $6,000 over the 
benefits payable under any other plan. If 
the insured has no basic coverage a deduc- 
tible equivalent to the maximum benefit 
provided under New York 65 basic is made; 

(b) Private duty nursing services at home 
or in the hospital up to $1,000 of charges per 
calendar year; prescription drugs and a 
variety of other services and supplies. 

Where a person is confined in a hospital 
or convalescent nursing home during the 
81 days immediately preciding his enroll- 
ment, his insurance is postponed until 31 
days after discharge. Preexisting conditions 
are not covered until 6 months after the 
effective date. Because the New York 65 
basic plan was not intended to duplicate 
other basic coverage, a preson could not 
enroll initially for New York 65 basic if he 
already had coverage for room and board 
benefits equal to $10 per day or more. How- 
ever, this was changed later so that a person 
may enroll for New York 65 if he prefers it 
to his previously held coverage. Benefits 
under New York 65 are subject to reduction 
by benefits payable under any other health 
plans 


The monthly premium rates for the five 
plans mentioned above are $10 for the regu- 
lar basic plan, $8 for the optional basic plan, 
$9 for the major medical plan, $19 for regular 
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plus major medical, and $17 for optional 
basic plus major medical. Premiums are 
payable monthly. Any number of payments 
May be made in advance at any time, but 
no discount is given. 

Massachusetts 65: In Massachusetts two 
plans were offered—part I, a major medical 
plan; part 2, the major medical plus basic 
hospital and surgical expense insurance. The 
basic coverage each calendar year provides 
up to $15 a day room and board for 31 days, 
$150 for hospital services and supplies, and 
doctors’ fees for surgery according to a $300 
maximum schedule of surgical operations. 
The major medical coverage pays up to $5,000 
a year and $10,000 lifetime for a wide range 
of medical expenses. 

Thus, subject to a deductible, the major 
medical covers— 

(a) One hundred percent of surgical 
charges up to 1663% percent of the surgery 
schedule, hospital room and board charges up 
to $18 a day and, after 5 days hospitalization, 
convalescent home charges up to $56 per 
week for the first 3 weeks and $45 per week 
for the next 13 weeks. 

(b) Eighty percent of charges for hospital 
services and supplies; doctor’s visits up to 
$6 per day for each treating doctor; private 
duty nursing by a R.N. up to $18 per day 
for all nursing; prescription drugs and a 
variety of other services and supplies. 

Under the major medical plan the de- 
ductible for each calendar year is $100 of 
covered medical expense plus the amount 
of benefits available under Massachusetts 65 
basic insurance. If a participant is in a 
hospital or convalescent home during 31 
days immediately preceding his enrollment, 
his insurance is postponed until the frst 
day of the month next following a con- 
tinuous 31-day period free from confinement. 
The only other restriction is that there is 
no coverage for the first 9 months the policy 
is effective for a preexisting condition where 
there has been medical care or treatment 
within the 90 days immediately preceding 
the effective date of the policy. 

The premium for the major medical (plan 
1) is $9 a month and for the major medical 
plus basic (plan 2) $17.50 a month. Plan 
2 is not available for those already covered 
under any plan or policy providing hospital 
or surgical benefits. As of January 1, 1963, 
payments may be made monthly, quarterly, 
semiannually or annually at no discount. 

Coverage for spouses: Connecticut pro- 
vided that the spouse of an enrollee was 
eligible if not less than 55 years old and not 
working more than 30 hours a week. Mas- 
sachusetts lowered the age limit of the spouse 
to 50, but included the provision that he or 
she must not be working more than 30 hours 
a week. Under the provisions of New York 
65, the spouse of an enrollee was eligible to 
enroll regardless of age and regardless of 
whether he or she worked. This resulted 
in a number of under 65 enrollees with the 
youngest being 43. 

Connecticut 65 is waiting with future open 
enrollment periods pending further actuarial 
studies based on their 15,months of claim 
experience, but under a recently adopted 
procedure eligible residents can apply at any 
time and become insured after 90 days. 

New York 65 has also provided special 
interim enrollment opportunities for those 
reaching their 65th birthday, those who re- 
tire after 65, those over 65 moving into the 
State; the spouses of any enrollees in these 
three categories are also eligible to enroll 
regardless of age. In addition, a person who 
becomes married to an enrollee and a per- 
son over 65 whose spouse dies are also eligi- 
ble for enrollment. In all of those instances, 
application must be made within 31 days of 
the eligibility date. 

Massachusetts 65 has decided to accept 
applications at any time under the same 
provisions and conditions that applied dur- 
ing the October enrollment period. Insur- 
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ance will become effective on the first day 
of January, April, July, and October next 
following the receipt of an application and 
check for at least 1 month's premium. 
Residents of Massachusetts becoming 65 may 
be insured on the first day of the month 
following their birthday or on the first of 
any quarter thereafter. 

Average age: The results of the enroll- 
ments of nearly 200,000 individuals in the 
3 “65" plans in Connecticut, New York, and 
Massachusetts, gives us some concrete idens 
about this group and guidance for the fu- 
ture. The average age is near 75. It was 
75 in Connecticut and 73.5 in New York and 
Massachusetts. 

Of the enrollees, nearly two-thirds are fe- 
males and about one-third males. In Con- 
necticut, the ratio was 68 percent female 
and 32 percent male. In New York 64 per- 
cent female and 36 percent male, and in 
Massachusetts the ratio was 642 percent 
female to 35.8 percent male. 

As to the major medical and basic, here 
are the results from the 3 States. It must 
be kept in mind that New York 65 offered 
basic alone, while Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts offered the basic only in combina- 
tion with major medical. In Connecticut, 
85 percent enrolled for major medical and 
no basic benefits during the initial enroll- 
ment period. Of these, nearly 14,000 chose 
option 1, $10,000 maximum, and nearly 5,000 
enrolled for option 2, $5,000 maximum. 
Over 3,000 enrolled for one of the major medi- 
cal options plus the Connecticut 65 basic. 

In New York, 63 percent of the enrollees 
selected major medical either alone or in 
combination with basic and 37 percent chose 
basic alone. 

In Massachusetts, 76 percent selected ma- 
jor medical only, while the remaining 24 
percent bought basic hospital and surgical 
expense insurance combined with major 
medical. 

The role of agents and brokers: Insurance 
agents and brokers participated actively in 
selling the 65“ plans in all three States. 
Recognizing a public service opportunity, 
they willingly accepted minimum one-time 
commissions. In Connecticut, 3,000 agents 
and brokers participated. They accounted 
for about 50 percent of the enrollments and 
received $117,000 in enrollment fees. In 
New York, 23,500 agents and brokers partici- 
pated and were responsible for 74 percent 
of the enrollments. These agents and brok- 
ers received $652,000 in enrollment fees, In 
Massachusetts, some 6,000 agents and brokers 
were responsible for 70 percent of the enroll- 
ments and received $277,000 in fees. 

It is generally felt that the 65“ plans 
were helpful to the agent and the broker. 
They affored an opportunity of offering their 
clients a timely service, and were used effec- 
tively as a door opener for new and renewed 
contacts as a good-will builder. 

Claims experience: As to claims experience, 
Connecticut 65 has had the longest experi- 
ence. In a report to the State insurance 
commissioner filed on March 1, 1963, Con- 
necticut 65 reported that on the first 15 
months of operation, it ended the first ac- 
counting period with a $550,000 deficit. But 
confidence was expressed In the program's 
continued growth and future success. It was 
pointed out that the financial results can be 
meaningful only over a much longer period 
of time and that the expenses included large 
costs involved in launching the program. 

Connecticut 65 paid benefits amounting to 
$2,108,554 to 5,500 individuals more than 170 
of whom received amounts ranging from 
$2,000 to 65,000 under the program's major 
medical plan. 

New York 65’s claim experience has been 
much more limited. As of March 15, 1963, 4 
months after the close of the first enrollment 
period, a total of 7,714 claims had been re- 
ceived. The average amount paid per claim 
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so far is $359. There have been several cases 
in which the benefits have exceeded $1,000. 

Summary: In conclusion it must be kept 
in mind that the “65" plans do not replace 
company plans which are constantly expand- 
ing In terms of the coverage they offer. But 
the “65” plans with no medical examination 
required and with their low-cost, broad covy- 
erage provisions do fill a very real need on the 


part of many elderly citizens. 


The “65” plans have made a 88 
contribution to the public image of the in- 
surance industry. They have tangibly dem- 
onstrated that the industry can marshal its 
resources in terms of men and money to doa 
real service job in the public interest. 

Always mindful of the public-relations as- 
pects of the industry, the companies which 
haye participated in the “65” plans can take 
pride in their accomplishment. After a good 
start, there is every likelihood that the “65” 
plans will continue to expand and become an 
established feature of the insurance 
industry. 


Automation and Jobs 


EXTENSION on REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, our econ- 
omy is dynamic, not static, and employ- 
ment-unemployment must be consid- 
ered in that vein, as did Mr. CURTIS, of 
Missouri, in his book “87 Million Jobs.” 

Automation creates more jobs than 
are lost, yet labor leaders, ADA-ers, so- 
called liberals, overlook this basic eco- 
nomic fact. 

Progress is not to be feared, capital- 
ism is vibrant, dynamic, progressive. 
However, it is private endeavor not pub- 
lic, that is, Government. Let us hope 
our leaders recognize this in time to 
counteract the Hellers, Schlesingers, 
Galbraiths and other fuzzy economists. 
Along this line I call your attention to 
the following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

THE FEAR or PROGRESS 

It wouldn't necessarily take a pessimist, 
looking at industrial America today, to per- 
suasively predict years of continuing labor 
strife. For the fear of unemployment is 
growing, and so is the technological progress 
which gives rise to much of the fear. 

How costly, and how nearly insoluble, this 
fear can prove is shown in the protracted 
east coast dock strike, the New York City 
newspaper strike, the threatened national 
railway strike, and many another dispute. 
All turn in large part on what is loosely 
called automation and its real or suspected 
effects on employment, 

The dock strike was settled but the auto- 
mation issue was not; it will still be there 
to haunt the negotiators a couple of years 
hence. The same is true of the newspapers; 
with no less than 10 different unions all in- 
tensely interested in job security, the black- 
out of these recent months could easily be 
repeated in even worse forms in the years 
tocome. There is hardly any industry where 
resistance to advancing technology is not a 
large and growing problem. 

The fear and the resulting resistance are 
thoroughly understandable. The image of 
the machine replacing the man is the source 
of countless jokes, but it is no joke to the 
man replaced or the one who can see that as 
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& possibility. Holding back technology, on 
the other hand, would imperil the whole 
Nation's living standards and indeed its place 
in the world. 

So it is important to try to look at the 
problem dispassionately. - Some unions are 
doing so, figuring out how they can live 
with automation, but most unfortunately 
are determined to fight it. 

First, how much unemployment is caused 
by automation today? Here is one scholarly 
estimate cited by Cornell Economics Prof. 
George H. Hildebrand in Du Pont’s Better 
Living magazine: Not more than 300,000 
jobs are displaced by labor-saving advances 
each year, while manufacturing turnover 
requires 3 million new employees each year. 

This process would be better understood, 
Mr. Hildebrand suggests, but for a prevalent 
notion that the American economy is some- 
how static, with a fixed amount of product 
to be turned out. In fact, he says, chang- 
ing technology is constantly enlarging it.” 
Whole new industries founded on techno- 
logical progress—television and transistor 
development, for example—create employ- 
ment rather than unemployment. 

History abundantly affirms these observa- 
tions, for American economic history is one 
of constant innovation accompanied by 
vastly increasing employment and consumer 
well-being. Between 1869 and 1955, cer- 
tainly a period of enormous change for the 
better, the labor force rose from 13 million 
to 66 million; it is still growing, and today 
more than 66 million are at work. There 
is every reason to believe that the long-term 
trend of more jobs through technological im- 
provement will continue if we can avoid 
killing the technology. 

Whatever we do or don’t do, others are 
not going to wait for us. Both our friends 
and foes in the world understand that tech- 
nology, including automation, is not to be 
denied; on the contrary it is a large key to 
their peoples’ aspirations and their hopes of 
rivaling or besting the American economic 
giant. Those in this country who would 
deny industrial advance must also reckon 
with that prospect. 

It comes down to a clash, as Mr. Hilden- 
brand puts it, between consumer aspirations 
and the resistance of many producers to 
adaptive change. “The two opposing goals 
cannot be reconciled. They can only be 
compromised. Compromise implies accom- 
modation.” 

Intelligent accommodation is possible and 
is occurring to some extent; the industrial 
future need not be bleak. But neither ad- 
justment nor progress can be founded on a 
blind fear of all change. 


One Hundred Thousand Mortgage 
Foreclosures Predicted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
very disturbing article by Joseph R- 
Slevin in the April 6 issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune reminds us of & 
very serious problem in the ownership 
of homes. 

This situation requires the most urgent 
attention and it is hoped that this ad- 
ministration will take the proper neces- 
Sary steps: 
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Crisis: 100,000 Lost Homes 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WasuIncton.—Close to 100,000 persons 
will lose their homes through mortgage fore- 
closures this year. 

Most of the homes will be small houses in 
the $10,000-to-$15,000 class. Some will be 
new. Others will be older homes. The typi- 
cal owner will have had his house less than 
3 years, 

The number of foreclosures is high—too 
high—and it is causing worried discussions 
Within the administration and in Congress. 

The Federal Housing Administration re- 
cently completed an elaborate study of the 
Problem. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is conducting an investigation. The 
Senate Housing Subcommittee staff is pre- 
Paring a special report. 

This year’s expected 100,000 foreclosures 
Will be more than last year’s 86,444 and 
that was the largest number since the de- 
Pression year of 1939. The record total came 
in 1932 when 252,400 persons defaulted on 
thelr mortgages. “It's not an alarming sit- 
uation, but it isn't healthy.“ a top Govern- 
ment housing official declares. 

A great many persons are being hurt, The 
number of foreclosures has been rising al- 
Most steadily since the end of World War 
IL The only bright spot is that the volume 
Seems to be nearing a peak. But no one be- 
lieves that the tide will recede soon. 

The foreclosure situation doesn't look 
Quite so bad if you put it in statistical per- 
centages instead of people. The number of 
homeowners is increasing steadily and only 
04 percent of the mortgaged homes were 
foreclosed in 1962. i 

The poorest performance is being turned 
in by the Government-backed mortgages. 
Foreclosures of FHA-insured mortgages are 
running at about a 1-percent rate, while 
foreclosures of Veterans“ Administration 
Suaranteed mortgages are at a higher 1.72 
Percent. 

The FHA and VA programs were created 
to help persons buy homes and the fore- 
Closures are the price that is being paid, 
Congress has made it possible for a man to 
buy a $15,000 house by making a 3 percent, 
$450 downpayment. He can borrow the re- 
maining $14,550 from a private lender who 
will be insured by the FHA. If it is a new 

the borrower can have 35 years to 
Pay. If it is an existing home, the maximum 
48 30 years. 
Some of the foreclosures are taking place 
the depressed textile and coal towns of 
New England and Pennsylvania. Others are 
in such communities as Killeen and Laredo, 
Tex., that have lost military bases. Sections 
that have stopped booming—like Orlando, 
St. Petersburg, and Miami, Fla—are among 
the hard-hit areas, 

FHA investigators have found that sketchy 
credit examinations are partly responsible 
for the rising volume of defaults. Lenders 
have been anxious to sign mortgages—with 
Government protection—and have been 

g only cursory checks of an applicant's 
Credit standing. The FHA adopted stiffer 
rules and believes that it has the credit 
Problem licked. 

But the biggest cause of the high fore- 
closure volume is the ending of the post- 
World War II Inflation and real estate boom. 

many years, a person could buy a house 
53 be reasonably certain that it soon 
fone be worth more than he had paid for 
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Centennial of Manhattan College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this month 
Manhattan College in Riverdale, N. V., 
is commemorating its centennial anni- 
versary. Chartered on April 2, 1863, by 
the State of New York, the college has 
grown from 45 students to a present 
undergraduate enrollment of 3,300. In 
addition the school affords many eve- 
ning, graduate, and summer students 
exposure to the stimulus of the expand- 
ing knowledge of the 20th century. This 
eminent institution is conducted by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools whose 
labors and dedication in the field of edu- 
cation are widely known and respected. 
Though out of my congressional district 
the college is attended by many of its 
residents, and our area is indeed en- 
riched through the presence of numerous 
alumni. Last Saturday the Yonkers 
(NY) Herald Statesman, which I am 
pleased to say also celebrates it’s cen- 
tennial this year, accorded high editorial 
praise to Manhattan, to its growth, and 
to its singular participation in the edu- 
cative opportunities of Yonkers and 
Westchester County. It has indeed be- 
stowed 100 years of candlelighting. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission that the edi- 
torial appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 


- RECORD. 


From the Herald Statesman, Yonkers, N.Y., 
Apr. 20, 1963] 
As MANHATTAN COLLEGE TURNS CENTURY 
YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER SALUTE IT FOR 
GENERATIONS OF CANDLELIGHTING 


Our city and county have every reason to 
join cordially in today’s celebration of the 
100th birthday anniversary of Manhattan 
College in Riverdale. 

As the campus observance of the centen- 
nial goes forward on the campus, with His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman as 
presiding officer, there begins a season of 
celebration which will culminate in an 
alumni banquet May 11, 

The local interest attaches, obviously, be- 
cause Manhattan has been educating the sons 
of Yonkers and Westchester familles almost 
from Its beginnings. 

From these several generations of higher 
education for our families, for example, there 
are now 1,395 Manhattan alumni living in 
this county, with more than 600 of these in 
Yonkers alone. 

Last June 88 Westchester students received 
degrees from Manhattan, and 112 of the en- 
tering freshmen last September came from 
our county. Present figures Indicate that 
545 Westchester students are pursuing bac- 
calaureate degree programs in Manhattan’s 
3 schools—arts and sciences, engineering, 
and business. 

Of special interest to Westchester residents 
is the service rendered the county’s law en- 
forcement agencies through the Manhattan 
College Institute for Forensic Research. 

By conducting forums on civic-social prob- 
lems, the institute furnishes clinical answers 
to problems regularly faced by law enforce- 
ment officers and other correctional agencies. 

The metropolitan law enforcement con- 
ference, with 800 members from a 7-State 
area, is a direct outgrowth of cooperative pro- 
grams sponsored by the institute and the 
Westchester County Police Chief's Associa- 
tion, 
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From 45 students and assets totaling $70,- 
000 a century ago, Manhattan has progres- 
sively advanced in academic stature as well 
as in enrollment and plant facilities. 

As an institution of higher education con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, Manhattan aims directly at the in- 
tellectual excellence of its students, empha- 
sizing a profound Christian morality as the 
animating principle of sound citizenship 
committed to our free society. 

As the college founders stated in their 
petition for incorporation in 1863, their pur- 
pose was “to give to young men who possess 
the proper qualifications the opportunity to 
broaden their intellectual horizons by in- 
creased culture—a refinement of morals, 
mind, and taste—and in this way to prepare 
them in a suitable manner for the various 
professions,” 

Only 35 years ago, Manhattan's operating 
budget was less than $150,000. 

Today—with increased enrollment, ex- 
panded programs, and additional facilities— 
Manhattan College has an operating budget 
of nearly 84.5 million. 

Plant and property are valued In excess of 
$12 million, With the acquisition and ren- 
ovation of a three-story industrial building 
(formerly owned by Fanny Farmer Candy 
Co.) near the campus, major plant additions 
in the last 10 years aggregate more than $8 
million. 

The Herald Statesman Itself Is in a centen- 
nial mood, for this newspaper Is in its 100th 
year, ready to mark its own centennial late 
in the autumn. 

Manhattan was granted its charter from 
the New York State Regents barely 7 months 
before the Yonkers Statesman began rolling 
off the presses as a weekly—back there on 
December 5, 1863—largely to defend the then 
President of the United States, Abraham 
Lincoln, who was under considerable attack 
in this section. 

We therefore extend a hand of felicita- 
tion—from one centennarian to another—not 
only on the occasion of today’s charter cen- 
tenary convocation but upon the long and 
notable record of candlelighting that has 
been its role. 


Idaho Youngsters Air Problems in Wild- 
life Through Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the Idaho 
Wildlife Federation recently sponsored 
an essay contest for Gem State young- 
sters in observance of the 25th annual 
National Wildlife Week. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Jim Humbird of the Idaho Department 
of Fish and Game which appeared in 
most of the daily and several of the 
weekly newspapers around the State: 

(By Jim Humbird, Idaho Fish-Game 
Department) 

Some of Idaho’s biggest problems with re- 
spect to its rich natural resources were aired 
by the younger generation now in junior and 
senior high schools around the State. The 
occasion is the 25th annual observance of 
National Wildlife Week. 

Unlike most States, Idaho gives its youth 
this forum to speak on conservation matters 
through the medium of a statewlde essay 
contest. This culminates in the announce- 
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ment of State-level winners in both school 
divisions, and in appropriate publicity dur- 
ing the week. 

The contest and awards are sponsored by 
the Idaho Wildlife federation and the fish 
and game department in cooperation with 
the public and parochial school authorities. 
This year State Chairman Ted Trueblood, 
Nampa outdoor writer and associate editor 
of a national magazine, decided that the 
Idaho observance will carry the theme of the 
essay contest, “Water and Our Wildlife 
Heritage.” 

Three essays in each division were judged 
best in the State out of a total of 656 entries 
from 44 localities. The same number from 
the junior and senior divisions were selected 
for honorable mention. Following are the 
names of the writers of essays which won 
statewide ition: 

Junior high school division—Claudia Hol- 
lowell, Bliss, first; Lonnie Cowger, Pierce, 
second; and Kenneth Marcure, Coeur 
d'Alene, third. Honorable mention—Valerie 
McRill, Coeur d'Alene; Christine Murdock, 
Driggs; and Linda Lee, Kellogg. 

Senior high school division—Penny Sim- 
mons, Coeur d'Alene, first; Janet, Davis, 
Caldwell, second; and Lee White, Coeur 
d'Alene, third. Honorable mention—Palm 
Brownlee, Bliss; Gary Doman, Parma; and 
Susie Johnson, Wallace. 

The history and purpose of National Wild- 
life Week goes back to 1938 when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt issued the first pro- 
clamation, It has been sponsored annually 
since by the National Wildlife Federation and 
the State groups that belong to the parent 
organization. The purpose of the week is to 
focus public attention on the importance of 
renewable fish and wildlife resources, and on 
the broad, pressing problems of conservation. 

What do the young essay writers have to 
say that will command the attention of their 
elders around the State? They realize as fu- 
ture sportsmen that their heritage is price- 
less—and want to keep it that way. In the 
main, the essays hit three central points. 
These are water pollution, soil erosion and 
the drainage of swmps, farm ponds, and other 
wetlands, Related problems are some hydro- 
electric dams and overgrazing. 

The following are quotes from the essays 
in the senior division of the contest. 

Penny Simmons, Coeur d'Alene, first prize 
winner: 

“Water generally is considered one of the 
most important matters on earth. Scientists 
tell us that it was in the water that life 
originated, and most people realize that it is 
the basis of the plant-animal-food cycle. 
Plants are dependent on it for food and all 
animals must have some form of it. Many 
animals live and reproduce in water. In 
needing water, the human being is no excep- 
tion. Man can live for less than a week with- 
out fluid intake.” 

Janet Davis, Caldwell, second place: 

“Men began studying the earth and its 
resources, They discovered what seemed to 
be a balance of nature; that is, left to them- 
selves, soil, water and living things tend to 
reach a condition of natural balance. When 
man uses for his own advantage any of these 
three natural resources, he upsets the natural 
balance of nature. If it is disturbed, he must 
help rebalance it. In other words, if he takes 
something out of the earth then he must 
help return the same thing that he took out. 

If he doesn’t, he finally will destroy both 
nature and himself.” 

Lee White, Coeur d'Alene, third place: 

“The supreme danger to our wealth prob- 
ably is our own apathy when confronting this 
issue. If, however, through its importance, 
we can all see what is at stake, then our 
interest surely will become enlivened. While 

for a means to affect a solution, 
one is bound to find three distinct areas 
within the problem. They are drainage, ero- 
sion, and pollution.” 
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Following are quotes from the three win- 
ning essays in the junior division: 

Claudia Holiowell, Bliss, first prize winner: 

“Forest fires kill and destroy our wild 
animals, their homes and the soil in which 
their food grows. When the forests and 
grass burn, there is nothing to absorb the 
water. It rushes down the mountains, car- 
rying valuable topsoil with it. It takes years 
to develop topsoil in order to grow useful 
plant life and even more years to restore 
the thousands of trees that provide lumber, 
shelter, protection, and are uséd in manu- 
facturing. 

“Overgrazing works much the same way 
as forest fires.” 

Lonnie Cowger, Pierce, second: 

“Conservation means preserving. With 
minerals it means not mining more than we 
need and not wasting any excess that we 
mine. With forests it means planting enough 
trees for the next year. With farm lands, it 
means taking care of the soil so that it re- 
mains fertile and so that it will not be blown 
away by the winds or washed away by the 
rivers. A lot of Idaho's natural wealth al- 
ready has been wasted.” 

Kenneth Marcure, Coeur d’Alene, third: 

“Water, the lifeblood of the world, deter- 
mines all environments, as does the lack of 
it. Water is interdependent with all re- 
sources: Soil, minerals, forests and wildlife. 
All resources affect wildlife through water. 
Water feeds soil, the soil grows plants that 
are the cover and means of life. Here wild- 
life lives, reproduces and fights for existence. 
Every animal has adaptations to live where 
it does. The destruction of their homes usu- 
ally causes them to perish.” 

Thus, the younger generation has spoken, 
keynoting Idaho's observance of National 
Wildlife Week with the essay theme “Water 
and Our Wildlife Heritage.” 


Report on Boston University by President 
Harold C. Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I inform my colleagues 
of the outstanding success of the devel- 
opment program of my alma mater, 
Boston University. By 1969 when the 
university celebrates the centennial of its 
charter, $60 million will have been raised 
for the improvement of the academic 
plant, residence and recreation facilities, 
and for the expansion of its curriculum 
into such vital contemporary fields as 
African studies, law-medicine research, 
nursing, communications, and an accel- 
erated 6-year medical education pro- 
gram. The university has already pio- 
neered in these areas and will make an 
even greater contribution upon the com- 
pletion of this program. 

In order to share this outstanding 
record of accomplishment with my col- 
leagues, I under unanimous consent, I 
include the inspiring report of Boston 
University President Harold C. Case, 
outlining the success of the program to 
date and the plans for the future, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 3 

In a public report released today, Presi- 
dent Harold C. Case of Boston University 
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announced that $43,292,935 of the univer- 
sity's long range $60 million development 
goal had been completed since the program 
was undertaken 7 years ago. 

The university hopes to accomplish the 
total objective by 1969, the centennial year 
of the university's charter. 

Of the total in hand, President Case re- 
vealed that $37,185,100 had involved outlay 
for past construction or renovation of uni- 
versity facilities, as well as constructioh un- 
derway. Some $6,107,835 has been raised 
for endowment funds. He added that origi- 
nal plans called for some $23,500,000 in en- 
dowment funds, a substantial part of which 
to improve faculty salaries, and that “this 
leaves a balance of $17,392,165 to be secured 
in the next 6 years.” 

The accomplishments for facilities as of 
March 1963, include: $9,922,000 for academic 
plant, involving physical and biological sci- 
ences, medical research, seminar center, land 
acquisition, electric distribution system for 
the Charles River campus, Sargent Gym- 
nasium, school of fine and applied arts, 
school of public relations and communica- 
tions, and other capital improvements; 
$5,386,100 for auxiliary enterprises, involv- 
ing smaller residence halls, Warren Hall for 
married students, the Towers residence hall 
for women, a parking garage for 500 cars, 
improvements at the Boston University 
Athletic Field, and crafts building, a water 
system and year round residence facilities 
for the university’s Sargent camp in Peter- 
borough, N.H.; $6,215,000 for buildings under 
construction, involving a university heating 
plant, the 18-story law-education building 
which will be completed next year and the 
College of Industrial Technology; $14,430,000 
for special facilities under construction, in- 
volving the George Sherman Union Building, 
opened this spring and nearly completed, 
three high-rise dormitories at the westerly 
end of Boston University Field which will 
eventually house over 1,600 men and women; 
$1,232,000 for rental properties, involving 
apartment buildings for faculty members, 
land for future development and the future 
home of the college of basic studies at 881 
Commonwealth Avenue. 

“The next and most significant campaign,” 
said President Case, “is to be the allout 
effort for the central university library which 
will be located on the Charles River campus 
between the Sherman Union and the Law- 
Education Building. We expect to be mak- 
ing some public announcements about this 
campaign soon and it will be the largest 
single development effort in the history of 
Boston University, with an objective of ob- 
taining a gift from every alumnus and 
alumna, student, faculty member, adminis- 
trative officer, and from individuals, corpora- 
tions, foundations, and Government 
sources.” 

While stressing the “more visible” signs of 
the university's construction program, which 
will eventually unite 13 of the once scat- 
tered 14 schools and colleges of Boston Uni- 
versity into “a magnificent high rise campus 
which is already changing the skyline of 
the municipality and the banks of the 
Charles River,” President Case also com- 
mented that two other “less obvious but 
equally vital“ developments are occurring 
at the institution. 

These involve “the academic side and 
students,” he added. - 
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college of liberal arts, “excellence is the un- 
dergraduate norm everywhere, the attrition 
of able students is reduced, and advanced 
graduate study is stimulated.” 

President Case remarked that although 
tultion at Boston University will be $1,350 
in the fall, “this should not discourage able 
young men and women in all walks of life 
from exhausting the numerous opportunities 
that exist to get a first class education. 
Even loans incurred by promising students 
to finance their way can be obtained at 
relatively little cost later on and this will 
Undoubtedly be the greatest investment of 
their lifetimes.” 

Dr. Case cautioned, however, that he was 
Aware of the need for massive scholarship 
assistance from governmental and other 
sources, as well as for a broad Federal aid 
Program in higher education, “something 
that I hope this session of the U.S. Congress 
Will face as a sobering responsibility and 
act upon.” 

The student body, now with more than 
11,000 full-time students and nearly double 
that number in part-time, is the largest in 
New England, added Dr. Case. In 1962, the 
University granted 3,126 degrees, including 
870 master’s degrees and 180 doctorates, 
“constant evidence of the enrollment of ca- 
Pable young people who complete both their 
Undergraduate and graduate objectives and 
go out into soclety for constructive and, in 
Many cases, distinguished service in many 
areas 


“We are interested primarily in quality at 
this University, not mere numbers, but we 
are proud that we are able to make such a 
large contribution to the welfare of city, 
state, and nation. Modern urban civiliza- 
tlon—the megalopolis, if you will—has ex- 
Panded so that extended urban conditions 
encompass entire regions, Just as the city 
Of Boston is the megalopolitan center of New 
England, so Boston University correspond- 
ingly serves the whole of New England, 

“It must be remembered that Boston Uni- 
versity’s functions are different from those 
of other New England universities, Some of 

ese schools, for example, serve a limited 
number of students recruited without refer- 
ence to local situations or to the enormous 
increase of ‘war babies’ soon to knock on 
College doors. Other institutions have set 
their sights primarily on quantity and even 
Suggest unlimited growth. We at Boston 
University recognize the regional need and 
Seek to provide excellence in education as 
the cardinal premise, but, without sacrific- 

Quality, we intend to extend our enroll- 

ment on a conservative basis—with the cri- 

of excellence, and with emphasis on 

ton and New England. Thus our growth 
Will be steady and academically sound.” 

Pointing out that Boston University was 
at one time largely a commuter college, Pres- 

nt Case said: "Today, the ratio has mark- 
ediy changed until we are beginning the era 
phen the university will enroll as many 
Ull-time resident students as commuters.” 

He remarked that Boston University plans 

increase its full-time enrollment an ay- 
peage of 4 percent per year up to 1975, reach- 
Ng a total of 18,500 in that year. 
aoe rate of growth is carefully estab- 
ed because of the onset of the college 
snroliment crisis and also because the Uni- 
ersity believes it can increase enrollment 
Wen i n while putting first priority 
e quality of its educati 
creme aa eal i 
on tn increase of 500 students in residence 
deli € Charles River campus is being planned 
24 berately by the administration for every 
— months for the next 10 years, “although 
det © same time the university win render 
ter service to commuting students than 
Cver before,” he added. 
‘in believe that the university has planned 
3 tor campus residence in the years ahead, 
t as it has for the academic program. 
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Students within city limits and those who 
now come in on the new highways, such as 
Route 128 and the Southeast Expressway, 
will be able to mingle on campus with the 
increasing number of students from outside 
New England and nearly every relevant for- 
eign country on the face of the earth.” 

Praising the university’s “historic will- 
ingness to experiment and reflect a changing 
civilization and its needs,” President Case 
promised that Boston University would con- 
tinue in the future “to seek answers to the 
problems of a complex industrial, and tech- 
nological society and be willing, within its 
financial abilities, to anticipate academic 
needs and develop the most appropriate cur- 
riculums and educational programs.” 

He added: “It will hold as a major concern 
the recruitment and retention of a prestige 
faculty, with proper emphasis on both the 
teaching and research functions, as well as 
the preserving of a vital climate for free ex- 
pression and adventurous ideas. 

“The latter is an organic part of what has 
made our institution great over the years 
and I have only to point to such contempo- 
rary undertakings as the accelerated 6-year 
medical education program, the African 
studies program, the human relations center, 
the law-medicine research institute, doc- 
torates at the school of nursing, the pioneer 
school of public relations and communica- 
tions, the college of basic studies which has 
been one of the most successful educational 
experiments in recent years, biological re- 
search with hamster cheek pouches, the 
world famous optics research in our former 
physical research laboratories, and many 
other areas of prime societal concern, to 
underscore this.” 

Finally, President Case referred to the uni- 
versity’s rapidly growing Charles River 
campus as “a dynamic, self-repeating urban 
renewal project the like of which the city 
itself has only recently begun to experience 
elsewhere.” 

He said: “The university's many improve- 
ments in the Back Bay have remarkably re- 
invigorated what was once a deteriorating 
complex of factories, stores and apartments 
into a section which has attractive new 
buildings, banks, modern light industry, a 
computer center, a motel, medical clinic, 
a dramatically stabilized Kenmore Square 
area, and a tenfold increase in land values.” 

Dr. Case remarked that, similarly, the lo- 
cation of the Boston University Medical Cen- 
ter in the South End of Boston—the one 
integral part of Boston University which will 
not be located on the Charles River campus— 
has also had beneficial effects for a depressed 
area. 

“Downward urban trends in these neigh- 
borhoods have been reversed, thanks to the 
university and cooperating private and pub- 
lic agencies, and larger, more varied and far- 
reaching city improvements are now the 
order of the day. We take pride in being 
effective partners in the New Boston’.” 


You Could Build a Wall Around the State 
of Arkansas and Its People Would Be 
Self-Sufficient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. CATHIN s 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, every 
State has 3 of which its peo- 


ple are proud. 
Senator likes 
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which he comes, Arkansas, “the Wonder 
State” has much that could be said about 
it in connection with its natural re- 
sources, climate, agriculture, mining, 
recreational areas, streams, magnificent 
scenery, and its people. Mr. Lou 
Oberste, director of publicity, the Arkan- 
sas Park and Publicity Commission, has 
prepared a noteworthy résumé of some of 
the outstanding resources of “the 
Wonder State.” Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include the 
full text of Mr. Oberste’s splendid 
article: 
(By Lou Oberste) 

Arkansas’ Gov. Charles H. Brough (1916 
20), is credited with the old adage that 
claims “You could build a wall around the 
State of Arkansas and its people would be 
self-sufficient.” 

The basis for this maxim can be found 
in the abundance of natural resources found 
in the State, plus the wide variety of soils, 
coupled with a mild climate, that makes it 
possible to grow almost any crop produced 
in this country with the exception of citrus 
fruits. 

Early explorers found in Arkansas vast 
forested areas which covered about 85 per- 
cent of the State. The commercial value of 
this natural resource was quickly recognized 
and the first crude sawmill was erected at 
Helena more than 120 years ago. This mill 
was the forerunner of the multi-million- 
dollar lumber industry that exists today. 

During the late 1800's, Arkansas’ forests 


large quantities of timber products being 
used in the construction of houses, barns, 
office buildings, also, for fences, cooper 
barrels, posts, tool handles, and other mis- 
cellaneous wood products. In order to 
satisfy the appetite of the construction 
hungry Nation, sawmills were built, and 
lumbering towns like Warren, Prescott, Cam- 
den, Gurdon, and Fordyce, boomed and pros- 
pered. By 1909, the lumber industry in 
Arkansas reached its peak with more than 
two billion board feet being produced that 
one year. Literally, thousands of saw milis 
dotted the forests, slaughtering the virgin 
timber. The drain on this natural resource 
was heavy, but not to depletion, as has 
occurred in many other sections of the United 
States. 
In the early 1920's, the timber industry 
the fact that timber was a renew- 
able resource and that it could be grown and 
harvested as scientifically as any other crop. 
Working on this principal, the private com- 
panies at Crossett and Dierks developed a 
conservation program that has gained nation- 
wide notice. The fundamental principle of 
this program is to maintain and increase 
forest growth at the same time production is 
being maintained. So efficient is this pro- 
gram that even while meeting the needs of 
an expanding population for wood and wood 
products, Arkansas’ forests are not only keep- 
ing up with the demands, but are actually in- 
creasing in acreage each year. 

The second growth timber and a plentiful 
water supply encouraged the pulp and paper 
industry to construct a plant to manufacture 
kraft tles near Camden in the late 
1920's. A second pulp mill at Crossett soon 
followed. The continuing expansion of this 
industry is indicated by the relatively new 
Dierks Paper Mill and the International 
Paper Co. facility at Pine Bluff. 

The pulp mills in Arkansas work in close 
cooperation with the lumber and veneer 
manufacturers to put to use more of each 
tree harvested. Many of the larger lumber 
mills have installed barking and chipping 
machines to convert waste lumber to chips 


tor the pulp mills, The pulp mills are using 
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over 400,000 cords of chips annually; material 
that until a few years ago was considered a 
waste and liability. 

Arkansas’ mineral resources were first ex- 
ploited by the Indians long before the white 
man came to this country. The earliest 
mining operations in the State were probably 
the Indians working the novaculite deposits 
in the Malvern and Hot Springs area. This 
hard fine-grained stone was highly valued by 
the red man in the manufacturing of his 
arrowheads, spear points, knives, and other 
tools of war and peace. Indian artifacts of 
Arkansas novyaculite have been found in the 
early inhabitants of Arkansas and the tribes 
of distant lands. 

Today, Arkansas is still the number one 
source of supply for novaculite in the coun- 
try. So fine are the whetstones made from 
this native resource that it is known world- 
wide as. Arkansas Stone. 

Arkansas is the Nation's primary source 
of bauxite, the ore from which aluminum is 
produced. Over 90 percent of the Nation’s 
total output is mined between Little Rock 
and Benton, by the country’s two major pro- 
ducers: Reynolds and Alcoa. Two alumina 
plants, for the processing of bauxite are lo- 
cated at Hurricane Creek and at Jones Mill 
on Lake Catherine and at Gum Springs near 
Arkadelphia. . 

While bauxite is one of the State's better 
known mineral resources, Arkansas ranks 
first in the production of syenite, barite, and 
quartz, and is fifth largest producer of man- 
ganese in the United States. 

One of nature’s most lavish displays of 
mineral deposits is found at Magnet Cove 
where more than 100 minerals have been 
identified. It is a fact that almost any min- 
eral found in the United States can be found 
in Arkansas and some 25 minerals are mined 
in large quantities. 

The real gem of Arkansas minerals is the 
diamond. 

An ancient volcanic crater near the town 
of Murfreesboro is the source of this inter- 
esting mineral; here is the only place in the 
Northern Hemisphere where diamonds can 
be found in this natural matrix. Diamonds 


aged the owners and stockholders in the 
various companies that have attempted com- 
mercial operations. Over 10,000 diamonds 
have been registered since the first discov- 
ery, but it is estimated that over five times 
that many diamonds have been found. 

The crater is open to vacationers and 
rockhounds, anyone can prospect for dia- 
monds for a small fee, and “finder’s keepers” 
is the rule. 

A number of fine “gem quality” stones 
have been found by amateur collectors, the 
most famous is the “Star of Arkansas,” a 
3 carat diamond found by a Texas house - 

e. 

Mineral fuels are also found in Arkansas. 

They include coal, natural gas, and 


Coal was first noted in Arkansas as early 
as 1818; the first recorded coal production 
was in 1848, when 220 tons were mined at 
the old Spadra Mines at the mouth of 
Spadra Creek in Johnson County. 
kansas coal fields lie generally in the Ar- 
kansas River Valley, west of Russellville. 
Coal was the most valuable natural resource 


for years, and gave employment to thou- 
sands in Sebastian, Logan, Johnson, Frank- 
lin, and Pope Counties. Peak production 
was reached in 1909, when almost 2,400,000 
tons were mined. 


reduced accordingly. 


The Ar- 
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Natural gas and petroleum were discovered 
near El Dorado in 1920. Within a few years 
the first refineries were established there and 
in nearby Magnolia. Two major companies, 
Lion Oil and American Oil, have extensive 
plants near El Dorado today, and a number 
of other plants have located in the area to 
produce asphalt roofing and other petro- 
chemical products. 

The State geologist estimates the reserves 
in the known petroleum fields to be approxi- 
mately 390 million barrels of oll and 1,620 
billion cubic feet of natural gas. New and 
deeper exploration is continuing; this, with 
new and improved technical methods of re- 
covery and production, can extend these re- 
serve estimates. 

The temperate climate of the area, plus 
the wide variety of soil types, help to make 
Arkansas one of the leading States in agri- 
culture. The topography of the State ranges 
from the fertile bottom lands of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, through the sandy, grav- 
elly solls of the south and southwest, to the 
limestone and sandstone soils of the Ozark 
and Ouachita Mountains. Cotton is still 
king in the rich delta lands, but soybeans and 
rice are beginning to challenge the monarch. 
In the highlands, poultry wears the crown 
as the most profitable commodity and rules 
over the apples, berries, grapes, beef and 
dairy cattle, hogs, and sheep, which thrive 
and prosper on the mountain soils. Peaches, 
melons, truck crops, hay crops, and livestock, 
flourish on the slopes and plains between. 

In years gone by, critics of Arkansas have 
challenged Governor Brough’s claim of the 
State's self-sufficiency on the grounds that 
we might have the raw materials, but with- 
out the processing and manufacturing capa- 
bility, we still had to depend on outside help 
to convert our resources into usable goods. 
These critics may have had a point at one 
time but within the last decade, Arkansas 
has made giant strides in the direction of 
industrial development. 

Arkansas’ economy has traditionally been 
agriculture in nature, with crop values in 
excess of $525 million in 1961. Last year, 
for the first time, the industrial income ex- 
ceeded that of agriculture, 

Today, plants in the State are producing 
all kinds of products from the native re- 
sources; paper cups and cardboard boxes, 
furniture and flooring, roofing granulars and 
cement, textiles, paints, asphalt and petro- 
chemicals are all being manufactured near 
the source of supply. 

Typical of the new trend in industrial de- 
velopment are the new Borg-Warner Norge 
plant at Fort Smith; Phillips Van Heusen 
shirt factories at Augusta, Brinkley, and 
Des Arc; Monsanto Chemical Co. at El Do- 
rado; and the Mohawk Rubber Tire Plant 
at Helena. Space does not permit the list- 
ing of the many big corporations that have 
discovered the industrial frontier that is 
Arkansas. 

Im t to the economic development of 
the State, both in agriculture and industry, 
is the plentiful water supply. Arkansas 18 
abundantly endowed with good quality 
water for domestic, commercial, industrial, 
and recreational use. Arkansas has more 
unpolluted fishable streams and lakes than 
any other State in the Nation. Numerous 
multipurpose dams in the State create over 
one-half million acres of lakes and reservoirs 
for water needs. Electric power generated 
at these dams insure industry in Arkansas 
an interrupted source of energy at uniform 
rates throughout the State. 

Time may well prove water to be our most 
valued natural resource. 

All these resources combine to give merit 
to Governor Brough’s old adage about the 
wall, but one resource that we have not men- 
tioned is the natural friendliness of the 
Arkansas people. It is this friendliness that 
would never permit a wall to be built around 
the State, even if such a feat were possible. 
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Automation, Education, and the Changing 
Demand for Skills in Our Economy 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Times, a 
special section was devoted to the role 
of education in meeting the complex 
problems created by rapid technological 
advances and automation. 

. Educators and employers alike agree 
that each educational institution has an 
important and direct responsibility to 
prepare our young people for employ- 
ment in our dynamic and changing econ- 
omy. But vocational or professional 
training no longer ends with the com- 
pletion of formal education. Rather, 
it is a continuous process to meet the 
economy’s changing demands for skills. 

Correspondence courses and industry- 
sponsored scholarships, fellowships, and 
research grants are making vital contri- 
butions in upgrading our workers’ skills 
and in meeting the need for education 
beyond formal schooling. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly pleased 
to see three articles in the supplement 
to the April 9 edition of the New York 
Times outlining the progress being made 
in the area of training and retraining in 
relation to the skill needs being created 
by automation and technological change. 
In order that others may note this prog- 
ress, under unanimous consent I insert 
these three articles in the Recorp at this 
point: 

AUTOMATION PUTS ONUS ON SCHOOLS—-WHOLE 
EDUCATIVE Process Faces CHANGES IMPOSED 
By INDUSTRIAL TREND— RELIABILITY WITH 
MACHINES LINKED WITH ADJUSTMENT TO A 
COMPLEX SOCIETY 

(By Leonard Buder) 

The Nation’s schools, never fully satisfied 
with their progress in conventional times, 
have suddenly been confronted by a new 
challenge—that of automation. 

Technological advances in recent years, 
which some observers have described as “the 
Second Industrial Revolution,” have imposed 
awesome demands upon education at every 
level. So new is the challenge—the word 
“automation” is only about a dozen years 
old—that it’s dimensions have not been fully 
charted. 

Automation, in the narrow sense, refers 
to two processes, which, used separately or 
in combination, have -developed in recent 
years. These involve: 

(1) The use of transfer machines, which 
perform a whole series of complicated tasks 
and produce a finished or semifinished prod- 
uct without human intervention. 

(2) The application of the “feedback” 
principle, through which machines control 
and correct their operations. 

BROAD TASK ENVISIONED 

In popular usage, the term has become 
more or less synonymous with technological 
and scientific progress, 

Educators tend to think of automation in 
the broader sense. They see their task as 
not only that of enabling students to work 
in a world of automation, but, more impor- 
tant, of preparing them to live successfully 
in a complex, modern society, 
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Some of the effects of automation are 
already apparent, 

According to Eli E. Cohen, executive secre- 
tary of the National Commission on Employ- 
ment of Youth, automation has accentuated 
the trend toward higher levels of education. 

“It is debatable whether a college educa- 
tion is needed to watch dials or push but- 
tons,” he notes, but employers are reluctant 
t entrust the operation of expensive equip- 
ment to employees whom they do not con- 
Sider reliable, and level of education seems 
to be a major index of reliability. 

s ess of whether automation, in 
fact, requires more education or less, all the 
forecasts are agreed that automation will 
mean greater opportunities for the educated 
and skilled and fewer for the undereducated 
and unskilled.” 

Mr. Cohen cites an illustration of the 
impact of automation on industry: A glass 
Plant employing 14 workers, has been de- 
veloped. It is capable of producing 90 per- 
cent of all the electric light bulbs needed 
in this country, 100 percent of the radio and 
television tubes (except for picture tubes) 
and, in its spare time, can manufacture 
Christmas ornaments. 

Automation, Mr. Cohen also points out, 
has had an impact in fields other than man- 
Uacturing. Automatic elevators have dis- 
Placed an estimated total of 40,000 manual 
operators. Vending machines and self- 
Service techniques have eliminated the jobs 
Of many salesclerks. The widespread use 
Of business machines have enabled many 
oe to reduce the size of their office 

8. 


Wnat does all this mean to education? 
Educators agree that the Nation’s institu- 
tions of learning must adequately prepare 
young people to take advantage of the range 
of employment opened by automation. 
RETRAINING ESSENTIAL 


Attention must also be given to retrain 
those out of school to enhance their chances 
of finding employment. 

The New York City school board recently 

its adult trade center and gave 
it additional responsibilities, including that 
Of providing retraining programs for work- 
ers displaced by automation. 

But if the schools are to meet the demands 
Of a new vocational age, observers assert, they 
Will have to do more than they have in the 
Past—and this means they will have to re- 
ceive the resources to do more. 

Vocational education all too often has 
been a weak link in the educational chain. 

t has suffered in status and support. Vo- 
fational schools used to be and frequently 
are treated as “academic dumping 
Frounds.“ Only recently have they begun to 
Teceive a small measure of the attention 
they need, 
z Automation has also focused new attention 
1 another old school problem: the alarm- 
Rely high pupil drop-out rate. Four of every 
0 students, it has been estimated, fail to 
complete high school. And it is often these 
Youngsters, when they enter labor market, 
Who bear the brunt of unemployment, be- 
Cause of the disappearance of unskilled jobs. 
potinatul of this, communities across the 
ation have started new programs aimed at 
Meeting the special needs of potential drop- 
Outs and to attract back those who have al- 
ready left. : 

Dr. Evans, who recently directed the proj- 
det on the educational implications of auto- 

tion, sponsored by the National Educa- 
108 Association, cities these other implica- 

ena for education: 
1 First of all, there is an even greater need 
the every student to achieve proficiency in 
© basic skills, The vocational student will 
1 und meaningful and steady employment 
tomorrow's economy without basic math- 
— and reading skill. To an increasing 
him t, manual skills alone will not enable 

to support himself. £ 
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“Second, if we must educate for change 
but cannot predict accurately the direc- 
tion of change, then skills and facts are not 
enough. New and improved methods must 
be found to teach students to handle and in- 
tegrate new facts in totally new situations 
which cannot be predicted. 


LIFELONG EDUCATION 


“Third, the concept of lifelong adult edu- 
cation will have to become a reality for most 
of our population. It is likely that very few 
people will be able to go through life de- 
pending on their initial skills and fund of 
facts. Some may have to learn completely 
new skills; all will have to update their 
skills, their general knowledge and their pro- 
fessional training in order to function with 
maximum effectiveness. 

“Insofar as automation increases leisure 
time, it also Increases the need for adult 
education. Our average workweek has gone 
from 84 hours in 1800, to 60 hours in 1900, 
to about 40 hours a week today. The work 
week appears likely to continue its decline, 
thus providing most of our population with 
an increasing amount of leisure. 

“Fourth, many communities may find it 
necessary to reexamine in a very basic way, 
training given to students who do not go 
on to college. It is likely that we will need 
an expanded system of community and jun- 
ior colleges to fill the growing need for well- 
educated technicians. 

Finally, education must provide more 
than skills to insure economic survival. 
Automation is a complex phenomenon which 
calls for a variety of educational responses, 
In meeting the challenge of technological 
changes, we must not forget to teach about 
culture and the arts, responsible citizenship 
and meaningful human relations.” 


Courses BY MAIL RETRAIN WORKERS— DEMAND 
FOR SKILLS Spurs Use or Home-Srupy 
PLANS 


American industry’s expanding need for 
skilled workers and technological unemploy- 
ment caused by automation are posing a 
serious challenge for education. And the 
steady advance of technology seems to indi- 
cate that the problem of retraining and up- 
grading workers will be a continuing one. 


a Among the methods proposed for meeting 
the challenge is correspondence education, 
which has long been effectively used in a 
limited way by business and industry. More 
than 7,000 industries now use cooperative 
home-study plans to train and upgrade both 
new and experienced employees, according to 
Dr. David Lockmiller, executive director of 
the National Home Study Council. 

Projections by the U.S. Department of La- 
bor indicate that the need for skilled workers 
will increase by about 25 percent by 1970, 
while the male working force will increase 
by only about 15 percent. At the same time 
the numbers of workers in the prime work- 
ing years between the ages of 26 and 44 will 
increase only slightly, although the total 
civilian labor force will grow by about 13 
million. 

TWO MILLION TAKING COURSES 


Many of the new skilled workers will thus 
have to come from the age groups under 25 
and over 45. With rapid technological change 
reducing the life of many skills to just a 
few years even as the average man’s working 
life increases, it becomes apparent that the 
average worker may have to learn several 
new skills before he retires, the Labor De- 
partment has pointed out. 

Inpustray Widens Am TO EpucaTIon—Now 

STRESSES IMPROVEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 

‘TEACHING 


The business and industrial community is 
playing a significant part in efforts to im- 
prove secondary education with industry- 
sponsored scholarships and fellowships, re- 
search grants, the matching of alumni con- 
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tributions by employees, and similar aid pro- 


grams. 

Efforts to improve teaching and to encour- 
age high school students to attain their 
highest potential are receiving Increasing 
emphasis. 

A pioneer in this area is the General Elec- 
tric Co., which 19 years ago established fel- 
lowships to enable high school teachers to 
take special summer college courses. These 
graduate fellowship programs, given initially 
in science and mathematics, were prototypes 
of those now sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation and others. 

Through the General Electric Foundation, 
funds are provided to select institutions for 
the summer programs. The university itself 
sets up the program within broadly defined 
areas, chooses its own faculty, sends out the 
announcements, and screens and selects the 
fellows. The recipients of the fellowships re- 
ceive travel and living expenses as well as 
tuition. 

J. M. Bertotti, the GE manager of educa- 
tional relations and suport, noted recently 
that private companies could afford to in- 
vest venture capital in such projects to get 
them started. ‘We stay with the programs 
as long as we think we are making a con- 
tribution,” he said. 


OTHER COMPANIES ACTIVE 


As the National Science Foundation moved 
into the fields of mathematics and science, 
G.E. initiated programs in guidance counsel- 
ing, and is now emphasizing institutes in 
economics for teachers of social studies, 
parti ive edited ro : nario 

cipa! summer programs sponsored 
by General Electric. p 

The Shell Companies Foundation, which 
began s similar program in 1956, has spon- 
sored summer seminars in physics, chem- 
istry and mathematics that have been at- 
tended by some 650 secondary school teach- 
ers. 

Shell has also begun a program of resi- 
dencles for leaders in teaching improvement, 
selected for the impact they will have when 
they return to their school systems after a 
year of special graduate-level study. One of 
the problems they will attack is the adap- 
tation and use in their school systems of 
the new curriculums deyeloped in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and biology. 

In another type of program the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., provides summer 
scholarships for science and mathematics 
majors interested in careers as high school 
teachers. The scholarships, ranging from 
$2,000 to $4,000 enable the recipients to ob- 
tain the necessary courses in education with- 
out affecting their regular curriculums. 

The Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
launched a project in 1957 that provides out- 
standing teachers of mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry with an opportunity to teach 
advanced courses to selected students in high 
schools near company plants. 


COVER PAY AND EXPENSES 


Grants to the local school board cover 
the teacher's salary and relocation expenses. 
Where local schoo] boards have not been able 
to obtain funds from the community, addi- 
tional grants matched by National Defense 
Education Act funds provide specialized lab- 
ora facilities. 

The Olin scientific education plan, which 
is one part of the company’s overall pro- 
gram of aid to education, is now in opera- 
tion in six communities. 

Still another kind of program was started 
in New York City last fall. Developed jointly 
by the board of education and David Sar- 
noff, chairman of the board of the Radio 
Corp. of America, the industry-science 
teaching program is providing more than 
50 lectures by RCA scientists and engineers. 
Speaking at four selected junior and senior 
high schools, the lecturers introduce the 
latest advances in the laboratory directly 
into the classroom. 
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So-Called Liberals Are the Most 
Reactionary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, the futility 
of the widespread use of labels to try to 
identify the contradicting philosophies 
being expounded in this Nation is indi- 
cated in the thinking of our present so- 
called liberals, Actually those who lay 
claim to this title today are far from 
liberal in their thinking and in their 
plans to control your life and mine. 

It is the conservative today who is 
fighting to maintain the American ideals 
of freedom for the individual. The lib- 
eral, while pleading the cause of the peo- 
ple, do not trust the people. They 
deplore the right of each individual to 
chart his own course and pursue his 
own destiny. The liberal wants to rob 
the individual of his incentive, his 
dreams, his ability to get ahead through 
his own hustle, sweat, and effort. 

The liberal wants to replace the free- 
dom of the individual with a controlled 
society wherein an elite group of bureau- 
crats make all the decisions and pre- 
scribe what the people shall eat and 
wear, how they shall be housed, whom 
they may choose for neighbors, and the 
conditions under which they will work 
and the places of employment. Out of 
their great and unselfish hearts they 
guarantee to take care of all your prob- 
lems from the cradle to the grave and 
all you have to give in exchange is your 
freedom. 

The “Liberal Formula for Happiness” 
is ably presented in the following column 
written by Jenkin Lloyd Jones in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 22: 

From We Star, Apr. 22, 
Ln. FORMULA ror HAPPINESS! Some 
ACCUSED OF CHAMPIONING LIBERTY WHILE 

FAVORING CREEPING COERCION 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Self-styled liberals are generally nicer peo- 
ple than sour-puss reactionaries. 

It would be better to be cast away on a 
desert island with an outgoing and outgiving 
liberal than with a guy who's against every- 

including the construction of a raft. 
But this doesn't mean that liberal govern- 
ment is a good recipe for equity or human 
happiness, Many liberals suffer from smug 
assumptions about human behavior and po- 
litical theory that simply don't jibe with 
reality. 

They are capable of a great degree of 
dogma, while imaging themselves to be the 
foes of dogma. They honestly believe them- 
selves to be champions of liberty while they 
favor creeping coercion as long as they can 
be the authors of the coercion. They are so 
sure their theories are good for you that they 
think they are only doing you a favor when 
they tie you to a post, pry open your jaws, 
and pour their nostrums down your throat. 

William Howard, the late great Jewish 
comedian, had a skit in which he imper- 
sonated a Communist holding forth in Union 


Square. 
“Comes da revolution,” shouted Willie, 
“you'll eat strawberries and cream.” 
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“But,” protested someone in his stage 
audience, “I don't like strawberries and 
cream.” 

Willie assumed a contemptuous sneer: 
“Comes da revolution and you'll eat straw- 
berries and cream.” 

This Is not a bad description of the liberal 
formula for human happiness. 

One of the chief characteristics of the 
professional [jberal in America is his naive 
belief in the corrective power of law. Every 
time he sees social maladjustment or a. per- 
sonal tragedy he wants to pass a law to cor- 
rect it. Gradually and with the best inten- 
tions he weaves a net of verbotens and 
must-do’s that paralyzes the individual. 

If you keep on passing laws to obviate 
every possible injustice, eventually you ar- 
rive at the ultimate injustice, the police 
state. 

Although the liberal often professes a con- 
tempt for money, he has almost a childlike 
faith in its power. What he can’t cure with 
a law he thinks he can cure with an appro- 
priation. When mulish taxpayers balk at 
such expenditures at the local level, he de- 
mands that the Federal Government take 
over, on the sound theory that the farther 
the taxing agency is removed from the indi- 
vidual the more chance there is that the 
individual will be complacent about the tax. 
The argument: “If Oklahoma doesn't take 
the money, Maine will” is a potent one. 

Therefore, the liberal arrives quite logically 
at his advocacy of centralized power. Cen- 
tralized power is the device by which the 
normal caution of the taxpayer is over- 
whelmed by his greed. Federal aid to schools 
will provide more teachers without raising 
school district taxes. Ninty percent Federal 
highway money means that he won't have to 
pay for a bond issue. Increased Federal re- 
lief means that local responsibility can be 
shirked. And so supergovernment grows and 
*he liberal is delighted. 

He is delighted because he questions 
whether local government will ever have ade- 
quate socia] vision. But he will see to it 
that the supergovernment has. There will 
be plans, bold plans of new frontiers entered 
into with vigor. 

The liberal also seems to hold a double 
standard in the matter of human behavior. 
He is irate about the greed of corporations 
and the evils of stock options. But the 
mugger in the park who stabs for $20 is a 
deprived person who wouldn't have gone 
wrong if there had been enough social 
legislation. 

The liberal can't believe that removing the 
penalties for misbehavior or lack of perform- 
ance could increase human cussedness and 
sloth. Instead, according to his theory, what 
we need are more social workers, more public 
housing, more youth clubs. And with them 
we keep getting more chiselers, more illegiti- 
mate children, more delinquency and crime. 

One problem with the liberal is that he's 
getting way behind the times. He can't 
adjust his dogmas to new forces. He looks 
at labor-management problems as though 
the Pinkertons were still shooting the strik- 
ers at Homestead. The significance of 
Jimmy Hoffa eludes him. He is furious at 
the price-raising attempt by United States 
Steel, but unable to comprehend the cost- 
fixing capabilities of the United Steel Work- 
ers. He ts still chasing Commodore Vander- 
bilt and the beef trust. 

The liberal thus deludes himself with the 
comfortable assurance that he is farseeing, 
a progressive, a man of the future. In his 
effort to cure injustice by piling on more 
government he forgets that all the great 
struggles for freedom have been directed 
against the overblown force of government. 

He has, with minor interruptions, been in 
power in America for 30 years. He is getting 
gray, and even a little quaint. He won't 
admit errors or consider pragmatic results. 
He has concocted his medicine, and as our 
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colic increases he merely calls for bigger 
doses. 

The liberal is a nice guy, He ls loving us 
to death. 


To Caroline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include a poem from one of my con- 
stituents. 

The poem ran as the lead editorial in 
the April 4 issue of the Cambridge 
Chronicle and Sun. When Editor Spald- 
ing sees fit to give such commendation 
to one of his contributions, I feel that 
the lines should be shared with other 
editors who agree with him and I am 
making them available: 

To CAROLINE 
Little girl, sweet little girl; 

You seem lively as a sprite; 

In that great, big, stately mansion, 

With its sides so gleaming white; 
Where im-faced men are standing; 


Just keep all strangers out 
And where many things are taking place 
That you don’t know about. 


Are you happy? That’s the question 
In the minds of girls and boys 
Who are near the age that you are, 
But don't have so many toys. 
Some don’t have a dad or mummie; 
Some have no sense of sight; 
And some, I fear, are hungry 
When they go to bed at night. 


Yet I'm sure they have no envy; 
In fact, they all are giad 
To know you're thinking of them 
And don’t want them to be sad, 
They're glad to feel you prayed for them 
And hope things come out right; 
And they, in turn, all pray that you 
Sleep well till morning light. 
Little Lady in the White House; 
Live your childhood; dream your dreams. 
Watched over by the elfins, 
Dancing mid the soft moonbeams. 
—William H. McMasters. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa. 
Supp. 2). 


The State of Kanawha 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the State of West Virginia was 
Created out of 39 western counties which 
Were originally to be called the State of 
Kanawha. The convention during which 
the new State was born is described in 
an article by John G. Morgan in the 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail. 

The article tells of the preliminary vic- 
tory won by Virginia “divisionists” on 
August 20, 1861, at the second Wheeling 
Convention. While opposing Civil War 

ps skirmished nearby, the delegates 
convened and passed an ordinance to 
Combine 39 counties of western Virginia 
into a new “State of Kanawha”—the 
Name deriving from the original Indian 
inhabitants of that region. The next 
Step was to be a popular referendum on 
the proposed new State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette- 
Mail] 
TRE Stare or KaNAWHA—DrvISIONIsTs WON 
any Vicronr AuGusr 20, 1861 
(By John G. Morgan) 

An ordinance to create a “State of Ka- 
awha,” embracing 39 counties in western 
Virginia, was passed 50 to 28 by the second 

ling convention. 

The action was taken August 20, 1861, 
While Yankee and Rebel forces skirmished 
at Hawk's Nest and Laurel Fork in Fayette 
County, 

The ordinance said the new State would 
be separated from the Commonwealth of 

and “become a member of the 
Government of the United States.” 

However, the convention's long-awaited 
action was made subject to approval by the 
People on October 24 and later by the loyal 
State legislature and Congress. 

4 Passage of the ordinance brought waves of 
@vorable public reaction. Leaders of the 
Statehood movement happily rode the waves 
ana ed freedom from old Virginia 

The Wheeling Intelligencer said: 

The (new State) measure is not quite 
all that most ardent divisionists would have 
Preferred, but if we are not greatly mistaken 
2 the temper of the people, we shall all be 

lizens of the State of Kanawha before 
many Months roll around. Speed the day 

at is to save us from our connection with 
eastern Virginia.” 

Statehood pushers became bold and per- 
sistent soon after the second convention re- 
Opened at 2 p.m.. August 6, 1861, in the U.S. 
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customhouse at Wheeling. The public 
body, consisting of approximately 100 dele- 
gates from 34 counties, had been in recess 
since the previous June 25. 

The convention quickly adopted a motion 
requiring President Arthur I. Boreman to 
name a committee to look into the whole 
matter of dividing the State of Virginia. 
One representative from each county and 
three additional members were named to 
the study group. 

John S. Carlile, of Clarksburg, the newly 
elected loyal U.S. Senator and delegate to 
the convention, continued his oratorical 
drive for the new State. He submitted a 
series of resolutions which outlined his ideas 
for reporting an ordinance to the people. 
And he declared: 

“Now, Mr. President, there is a just ex- 
pectatlon in the country * * that this 
action will be no longer delayed. They are 
looking for it, waiting for it, expecting it, 
and demanding it. Why, sir, should it be 
withheld? 

“Everywhere loyal hearts are beating to 
come and share with us the destiny we ought 
to provide for ourselves and which nature 
has designed for us, if we have but the man- 
liness and are equal to lift ourselves to the 
circumstances that surround us. * * * under 
the incubus of a false political philosophy 
we have remained here, digging, almost in a 
primitive State, from the bowels of the earth 
the necessary means of support, while na- 
ture has filled us to overflowing with all 
the elements of wealth, seeking nothing in 
the world but the hand of industry to de- 
velop them and bring them into active use. 

“Cut the knot now. Cut it now. Apply 
the knife. You are compelled to wait at best 
for a realization of your hopes some 4 or 
5 months, and by that time the advancing 
columns of the Nation's army will have 
moved rebellion far beyond your borders, or 
they will have been stayed forever in their 
march.” [Loud applause.] 

Some of the strongest and most respected 
Union men in the convention still believed 
that the movement for a new State was pre- 
mature. Among them were Chapman J. 
Stuart of Doddridge County and Daniel 
Lamb of Ohio County. 

Stuart, replying to Carlile’s remarks, told 
the convention: 

“I was not sent here for the purpose of 
dividing the State of Virginia or making a 
constitution. The thing never was mooted 
before my people, but just the reverse. 

“I came here to aid the General (Federal) 
Government in putting down the rebellion, 
and if it was not for that, Ido not know what 
I came here for at all. 

“I do not propose to go into the merits 
of the question raised by the gentleman from 
Harrison. I merely wish to indicate to you 
why I think a hasty or premature action at 
this time would embarrass the General Gov- 
ernment putting down this rebellion, and 
piace us in a worse attitude than we are at 
present.” 

Stuart moved that Carlile’s resolutions be 
laid upon the table. He said the convention 
soon would have the advantage of a 
from the committee on division of the State 
and declared there was no point in burden- 
ing the delegates further with the resolu- 
tions. His motion carried 37 to 35. 

Lamb, who had an acute knowledge of law, 
contended: 


“We have been told * * that this thing 
of establishing a new State was to be a 
perfect protection to us here against the 
dangers that surround us, that it would pro- 
tect us against the arms of the enemy, that 
it would be equal to an army in the 
field. * * Tour lives and your property 
are not to be defended by measures of this 
kind. Nothing but stout hearts and strong 
arms will defend them. They are to be de- 
fended by the rifle and the bayonet and 
the cannon. Your paper constitution and 
your paper State will not be worth a single 
musket in defense.” 

Lamb contended further that application 
for admission as a new State inevitably 
would raise the slave question in Congress. 
He added: “They (Congress) will say to you: 
“The slave population within your State is 
insignificant; come to us as a free State, and 
you shall be admitted.’ 

“Do you want to raise such a question as 
that? Do you want to push such a question 
upon the councils of the Nation, a question 
of that nature in the midst of the difficulties 
which surround us?” 

One of the most effective weapons used by 
those opposing the new State was an opinion 
by U.S. Attorney General Edwin Bates. 

The Attorney General said creation of the 
State would be an original, independent act 
of revolution, He added that any attempt 
to follow that course of action would involve 
a plain breach of both the Constitution of 
Virginia and the Nation. 

The opposition made numerous efforts to 
block the progress of the new State move- 
ment, including several tries to adjourn the 
convention sine die. 

Carlile’s response was: 

“I am perfectly willing to sit here until the 
sun rises tomorrow, and for one, I will vote 
against all adjournment until a vote is taken 
on this subject.” 

The long debate on the report of the com- 
mittee on division of the State eventually 
resulted in the appointment of a compromise 
group. 

Named to that group were Carlile, Lamb, 
Peter G. Van Winkle of Wood, James W. Pax- 
ton of Ohio and Lewis Ruffner of Kanawha. 

When the committee brought out the pro- 
posed ordinance for creation of a State of 
Kanawha, several delegates decided that they 
didn’t like the name. 

Stuart was defeated in a quick move to 
strike out Kanawha and insert West Vir- 
ginis. 


On August 21, the day the convention 
closed its final 15-day meeting, loyal Gov. 
Francis H. Pierpont addressed the delegates 
for a few minutes in executive session. 

Boreman, speaking while the convention 
was in regular session, said in his closing 
remarks: 

“You have taken the initiative in the crea- 
tion and organization of a new State. This 
is a step of vital importance. I hope, and 
I pray God it may be successful; that it may 
not endanger strife in our midst, nor bring 
upon us difficulties from abroad, but that 
its most ardent advocates may realize their 
fondest hopes of its success. 

“So far as I am y concerned, I 
am content with the action of this conven- 
tion. I bow with submission to what you 
have done on this subject. 

“I hope that each and every one of you 
may be permitted to go to your homes and 
that you may find your homes, your firesides, 
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your families, soon restored to their wonted 
peace and tranquillity and happiness.” 

Boreman, who was destined to become the 
first Governor of West Virginia, was among 
those voting against the ordinance to create 
the new State of Kanawha. 

The convention adjourned 5 days before 
Confederate forces won a battle at Kesslers 
Cross Lanes near Summersville. Earlier in 
the month, on August 13, Federal troops 
marched from Grafton into Tucker County 
and captured 15 prisoners, 90 guns, 150 
horses and cattle and 15,000 rounds of am- 
munition, 

Battles and skirmishes in western Vir- 
ginia continued through September, October 
and November of 1861. The Battle of Carni- 
fex Ferry was fought on September 10. 

Public interest mounted as the October 
24 election approached. The Morgantown 
Star said on September 9: 

“Let us give * * * one unanimous vote in 
favor of the proposition and select good and 
discreet men to form a constitution. We 
must make one more effort to get into posi- 
tion where God and nature has placed us.” 

The election results were: 18,408 votes for 
the new State to 781 against. Statehood 
leaders were jubilant. They saw complete 
victory beyond the legal jungle ahead. 

Preston County gave the highest vote for 
the new State. Its totals were 1,764 for, to 


9 against. 

County rated second with 
1,610 to 18, and Marshall third, with 1,371 
to 37. The vote in Kanawha County was 
1,039 to 1. 

Because of wartime conditions, no returns 
were received from 6 counties. Other re- 
turns were very light. 

The lowest total vote was in Braxton 
County, which reported 22 for the new State 


and none against. 
All counties approved the new 
State by thumping The highest 


margins. 
State was reported in 
Brooke County. The totals there were: 357 
for and 154 against. 

On the date of the voting on the new 
State, the people also elected delegates to 
the First Constitutional Convention, sched- 
uled to start November 26, 1861, in Wheeling. 

In the fall of 1861, amid the war and ef- 
forts to create the new State, Governor Pier- 
pont spent much time writing and answer- 
ing letters. 

On September 3, he wrote to President 
Lincoln: 

“I am convinced that the Confederate 
forces will exert the utmost of their power 
in western Virginia between this and De- 
cember, perhaps in the next 30 days. 

“There may be sufficient force in western 
Virginia to resist the rebels approaching, but 
I have my doubts on that point. Eight or 10 
regiments of volunteer militia could be raised 
in western Virginia and Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania to occupy western Virginia. 

“This would make a sure thing of what is 
now doubtful, and if western Virginia is held 
until December, it will be a death blow to se- 
cession in this region. The force I propose 
will be raw troops, but they are to meet raw 
troops. 

“The policy of the rebels is to exert their 
greates force before frost, and it must be met 
by a corresponding vigor and crushed out.” 

Boreman wrote of a probable planned at- 
tempt on his life in a letter to Pierpont, 
dated November 11: 

“I also see the name of a man named Mid- 


son of a Henry O. Middleton of Upshur Coun- 
ty, then to say the least of him, he is a 
bad man. as 1 
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speech 
in opposition to secession. 
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“Had it not been for some gentlemen of 
Charleston—secessionists it is true—but 
friends of mine—this man Middleton and 
about 100 other men * would have no 
doubt mobbed me at least, and I am in- 
formed that they intended to take my life. 

“I expect to be in Wheeling in the early 
part of December and should be glad to see 
the creature who wanted to take my life 
while I was engaged in my own business and 
not interfering with his or any that con- 
cerned him unless he is a traitor to his 
country.” 

Pierpont received a large amount of mili- 
tary correspondence. There were numerous 
requests for shoes, blankets, saddles, tent- 
poles and other equipment. 

In his first Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion, recommending an observance on No- 
vember 28, Pierpont said: 

“Seed time and harvest have not failed; 
the early and the latter rain have fallen in 
their seasons and the toll of the husbandman 
has been abundantly repaid.” 


International Arrangements for Satellite 
Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
Pleased to call to the attention of the 
House a very informative and timely 
speech delivered by George J. Feldman, 
who is one of the incorporators of the 
Satellite Corp. It is vital for our people 
to be informed of progress made in the 
satellite field and Mr. Feldman points 
out the international problems con- 
fronted by the Satellite Corp. The en- 
tire field of outer space is global in scope 
and we need to know the difficulties and 
problems faced by our various agencies 
dealing with this subject. Mr. Feldman 
is eminently qualified to speak on this 
matter. He was the director and general 
counsel of the Select Committee on As- 
tronautics and Space of the U.S. House 
of Representatives and also served on 
the Citizens Commission on NATO. 

The speech follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR SATELLITE 
CoMMUNICATIONS 
(Address delivered by George J. Feldman, 
April 12, 1963) 

Last July 10, when Telstar went into orbit, 
communications via satellite literally entered 
the homes of millions of men and women. 
This historic event symbolized technical de- 
velopments which open up unparalleled op- 
portunities and will, in time, significantly 
affect the dally lives of people in many 
parts of the world. A new dimension has 
been added to communications by telephone, 
telegraph, radio and television. 

Yet we must be on our guard against as- 
suming that what has emerged as technical 
Possibility will easily come to pass. The 
epochal achievements of Telstar and other 
experimental communication satellites are 


tive, economic and international political 
problems, which do not lend themselves to 
rapid or ready solution. 

As you know, the United States has led 
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the way in satellite communications. My 
country has designed, made and launched 
all the communication satellites thus far. 
It has now moved forward to bring about a 
system of communications via satellite by 
act of Congress. Under authority of that 
act a unique corporate entity has been es- 
tablished and is moving into active life. 
Having taken this initiative and come 80 
far, we have both as a practical matter and 
in the eyes of the world, assumed our share 
of responsibility for coping with the prob- 
lems and have begun to do so. 

Let us first review what has taken place, 
what vistas of accomplishment are in view. 

As an idea, the communication satellite 
has a history of at least 20 years. The Brit- 
ish author and rocket expert, Arthur C. 
Clarke, published a popular article on the 
subject as long ago as 1945. (“Extra-Ter- 
restrial Relays. Can Rocket Stations Give 
World-wide Radio Coverage?” Wireless 
World, October 1945, pp. 303-308.) 

But this idea was not advanced to experi- 
mental practice until less than 5 years ago. 
The world's first communication satellite, 
Project Score, was orbited in December of 
1958 and transmitted a taped Christmas 
message from President Eisenhower. In Au- 
gust of 1960, the United States orbited Echo 
1, a 100-foot plastic ballon, which, as a 
passive reflector, relayed the first two-way 
telephone conversation. Echo 1 was seen by 
millions of people in various parts of the 
world as a bright, fast-moving star, thus 
engendering an international community of 
shared interest in the event. 

Since then, there have been several other 
successful communication experiments via 
satellite. The most dramatic was the 
demonstration of intercontinental live tele- 
vision via Telestar and Relay. The program 
was first transmitted from the United States 
and received and was shown in Europe, and 
then, with some national competitive spirit, 
programs were originated and transmitted 
to the United States from France, and the 
United Kingdom. The U.S. Information 
Agency reported that the effect of this over- 
all demonstration was “as overwhelming as 
it was universal.” 

These triumphs of space engineering were 
accompanied a various discussions and pro- 
nouncements of policy. For example, on 
July 24, 1961, President Kennedy made a 
policy statement on communication sate- 
lites, declaring in part that the United States 
should provide opportunity for participation 

ownership or otherwise” to non- 
U.S, nationals and interests. 

The policy, purpose and procedure for the 
United States was set forth in law in the 
Communications Satellite Act, approved by 
the Congress on August 31, 1962. This act, 
setting forth the national purpose of the 
United States, states: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the policy of the United States to establish, 
in conjunction and in cooperation with other 
countries, as expeditiously as practicable, a 
commercial communications satelilte system, 
as part of an improved global communica- 
tions network, which will be responsive to 
public needs and national objectives, which 
will serve the communication needs of the 
United States and other countries, and which 
will contribute to world peace and under- 
standing. 

“The new and expanded telecommun!- 
cation services are to be made available as 
promptly as possible and are to be extended 
to provide global coverage at the earliest 
practicable date. In effectuating this pro- 
gram, care and attention will be directed to- 
ward providing such services to economically 
less developed countries and areas as well a5 
those more highly developed, toward efficient 
and economical use of the electromagnetic 
frequency spectrum, and toward the reflec- 
tion of this new technology in both quality 
of services and charges for such services.” 
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The commercial corporation born under 
this act is itself without exact historical prec- 
edent. The President of the United States 
appointed its incorporators, subject to the ad- 
Vice and consent of the Senate. The com- 
Pany will have the widest possible stock 
Participation by the public. The domestic 
Carriers will have a separate series of com- 
Mon stock participation. After the public 
Stock issue, the board of directors will have 
Six representatives of the public, six of the 
Carriers, and three named by the President 
Of the United States, with the advice and 
Consent of the Senate. 

The corporation will report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. It will be answerable 
to its stockholders. It will work with vari- 
ous Federal agencies. Indirectly, it will be 
responsible to its consumers and to U.S. 
taxpayers at large. 

Broad powers for realizing the objectives 
Of the act are placed under the President 
Of the United States who is to aid in the 

and development and the execu- 

tion of the national program for establish- 
Ment and operation “as expeditiously as 
Possible” of a commercial communications 
Satellite system. Under the President's 
Supervision comes the coordination of the 
Activities of governmental agencies with 
Tesponsibilities in the field of telecommu- 
nication and such supervision over the rela- 
ps of the corporation which may be 
appropriate to insure consistency with the 
national interest and the foreign policy of 
the United States. Under the act the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to Congress in January 
Of each year a report which shall include 
& comprehensive description of activities 
and accomplishments during the preceding 
Calendar year under the national program. 

With direct respect to foreign policy con- 
siderations a close relationship between the 
Corporation and the Department of State is 
established. The relevant section of the act 


“Whenever the corporation shall enter 
into business negotiations with respect to 
facilities, operations, or services authorized 
by this act with any international or foreign 
entity, it shall notify the Department of 
State of the negotiations and the Department 
Of State shall advise the corporation of rele- 
Vant foreign policy considerations. Through- 
Out such negotiations the corporation shall 

the Department of State informed with 
respect to such considerations, The 
Fation may request the Department of State 
to assist in the negotiations, and that De- 
Partment shall render such assistance as may 
be appropriate.” 

As has been pointed out by Richard Gard- 
ner, U.S, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organizations, “although 
many problems are analogous to those which 
have been solved in connection with conven- 
tional communications systems, others raise 
Questions that are quite new * * different 

may require different kinds of ar- 
lap gements—bilateral, regional, and multi- 


In the relationship with other countries, 
there are such subjects and services as lo- 
cation, financing, and operktion of ground 
terminals; use of the system for research 
and development; training of personnel; use 
Of the system and its allotted channels for 
telephone, telegraph, data transmission, tele- 

on, and other traffic; the question of di- 
Vision of revenues; relationship to other 
Communication facilities, such as undersea 
Cables, et cetera. 

country concerned will have to deter- 
Mine its attitude toward these and other 
Problems. Will they be contractors of the 
j tion? Will they wish to entertain 
oint ventures with the corporation and will 
me wish to participate in construction, 
tnching. and ownership of the comnmunica- 

Ons satellites? How will they use the serv- 
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ice—as lessees, operators, distributors? And 
what of the scientific and technical con- 
tributions that will be made by the various 
participants? 

By the nature of the state of the art and 
with the mandate that satellite communica- 
tions “be made available as promptly as 
possible,” the progress toward global com- 
munication will necessarily be evolutionary, 
Regional or bilateral point-to-point com- 
munication will come first. The United 
Kingdom and France, as noted, participated 
in the Telstar and Relay projects by bulld- 
ing ground stations. Germany, Italy, and 
Japan have also built such stations, or are 
building them. In our host country, Can- 
ada, announcement has recently been made 
of plans for the building of an experimental 
ground station and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, acting together, also have announced 
similar plans for experimental ground sta- 
tion facilities. Economics and practicality 
would dictate that arrangements be made 
where they can be most effective to inaugu- 
rate the system. 

The economics of satellite communication 
will be conditioned by the development of 
other communication forms. In that con- 
nection, the undersea cable is currently a 
booming industry and is expanding its avall- 
able carrying channels for voice and written 
message, But world communication de- 
mands continue to rise with traffic projec- 
tions higher than available communication 
possibilities exclusive of the satellite. 

It may be noted in passing, that in the 
satellite, as in the new cables, there is a 
fusion of voice and written record, via this 
vehicle, bringing the telephone and tele- 
graph into closer juxtaposition. 

Cooperation on the international level, bi- 
laterally and multilaterally, ls a keystone of 
a successful communications satellite system 
and it is self-evident that the wider the 
range of the system, the more extensive will 
be the need for wider participation and 

t. 

In that connection, the question is raised 
as to the role of the Soviet Union. Will it 
choose with its strong booster capability to 
launch a system of its own, or will it become 
an active participant? How will the political 
considerations be weighed by the U.S.S.R.? 

The Soviet Union has agreed with the 
United States for cooperation in satellite 
weather forecasting. And just the other day, 
there was agreement in principle on the 
hot line communication channel link be- 
tween Washington and Moscow for rapid 
communication. Will this go further? 

The attitude of European countries is now 
under active discussion there. The Euro- 
pean Launcher Development Organization is 
planning to build a booster capable of 
launching satellites. Eurospace, a West Eu- 
ropean Trade Association, has advanced a 
European communications satellite program. 
And the Conference of European Postal and 
Telecommunications Administrations, repre- 
senting national governmental communica- 
tions agencies, ts considering what plan to 
evolve with regard to relationship with the 
US. system, with indications that it is work- 
ing toward a proposal for cooperative 
arrangement, 

In the United Kingdom, the Minister of 
Aviation has announced a decision to under- 
take a detailed design study for a communi- 
cations satellite, 

All the areas of interrelationship here and 
elsewhere will require much work in the 
complexity of economic, political, and tech- 
nological factors. 

The promise of the communication satel- 
lite has emerged in the United Nations. A 
resolution of December 13, 1962, stated the 
belief that “communication by satellite offers 
great benefits to mankind as it will permit 
the expansion of radio, telephone, and tele- 
vision transmissions, including the broad- 
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cast of United Nations activities, thus facil- 
itating contact among the peoples of the 
world.” 

This resolution made reference to the 
forthcoming Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference to be held by the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, a 
specialized agency, in October 1963. 

And the resolution considered “it of utmost 
importance that this Conference make allo- 
cations of radiofrequency bands sufficient to 
meet outer space needs.” 

There has been, from time to time, some 
talk of internationalizing satellite communi- 
cations and turning its operation over to 
some supranational body, under United Na- 
tions auspices or otherwise. 

I would oppose this suggestion, at least 
for the present and the immediate future, 
because its consideration could substantially 
delay the establishment of an operational 
system. It would also raise many novel and 
difficult questions and could lead to profound 
political, economic, and other consequences 
which cannot yet be foreseen. 

The development of the communications 
satellite system is underway. It will in- 
volve intricate negotiation and arrangements, 
and there are many problems to be tackled. 
But technology has thrust greatness upon 
us and, as in some other manifestations of 
this technological revolution, we are sum- 
moned to the challenge. 

Looking ahead we can see that our joint 
efforts can bring incalculable changes in 
education, entertainment, information, and, 
with hope, increased understanding. The 
volume of communication may be multiplied. 
There can be an increase in commerce and 
industry. 

Technology continues to shrink our world. 
We draw closer together in travel time and 
speed of communication. 

But, as ever, it's what we say and do, that 
counts. Perhaps more now than ever before. 


A Tax Policy for Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “A Tax Policy for Economic 
Growth,” delivered by me before the New 
Hampshire Associated General Contrac- 
tors, at Concord, N.H., on April 19, 1963. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Tax POLICY ror Economic GROWTH 


(An address by U.S. Senator Tom MCINTYRE, 
New Hampshire Associated General Con- 
tractors, Concord, N.H., April 19, 1963) 


The most striking characteristic of the 
American economy has been its capacity to 
lift material standards of living and spread 
the fruits of progress widely throughout our 
society. Last year our output of goods and 
services exceeded $550 billion, If Daniel 
Webster had calculated the gross national 
product back in 1850, he would have found 
that it was $10 to $12 billion. We have had 
in the last 11 decades a fiftyfold increase in 
real income and the output of goods and 
services. The national rate of growth since 
1850 has been about 334 percent per year, a 
figure that we would do well to bear in mind 
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today. Had this Nation grown only at a 
rate of 3 percent per year, the gross national 
product in 1962 would have been $330 bil- 
lion instead of $550 billion. A difference of 
one-half of a percent per year can be critical 
in deciding whether or not the potential of 
the United States is fulfilled in a time of 
serious challenge. 

The single most disturbing development of 
recent years is the failure of our economy to 
approach the peak in using our productive 
capacity and the progress it enjoyed before 
1957. In 1957 there were violent differences 
of opinion between the managers of the 
President’s budget and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The end result of the arguments 
was a reduction in Federal spending, dire 
predictions of recession, à cancellation of 
planned tax reductions, and tight money. 
The events of that year will be a subject of 
debate for some time to come. Blame may 
be fixed both upon an uncooperative Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Republican adminis- 
tration that was dramatically divided over 
issues of economic policy. I say this not to 
discredit the past, but because we should be 
intelligent enough to learn from past ex- 
perience. 

Before 1957, business fixed investment 
averaged nearly 11 percent of total output. 
Since that time it has fallen steadily to 
roughly 9 percent today. 

Before 1957 those out of work barely ex- 
ceeded 4 percent of the labor force. Since 
then unemployment has remained about 5 
percent. 

Before 1957 our total output, measured in 
constant prices, had increased at the rate of 
nearly 4 percent per year. Since 1957 the 
rate of increase has been limited to 3 per- 
cent. 

Today, lying idle and unused is productive 
capacity that could add some $40 billion 
a year of corporate income to America. 
Twenty billion dollars of that increase 
would be wages, whose payment would cut 
unemployment in half and add 610 billion 
per year to consumer demand. The economy 
has relaxed into sluggish cycles which have 
not plunged us into the depths of depres- 
sion, but have not led us to the heights of 
confidence and expansion either. 

The two critical elements in breaking out 
of the economic doldrums are consumer 
demand and industrial investment. By con- 
sumer demand we mean the money available 
for housing, or household goods, or services. 
If loans are available at low interest from 
banks, for example, then money is more 
freely available and consumer demand grows. 
From 1957 to 1962 consumer demand grew 
by 16 percent. A return to the 1957 rate of 
employment could add at least $10 billion 
to the money our families have to spend. 
Consumer demand is a way of referring to 
the size of the family market by indicating 
the amount of money available for purchases 
by families and individuals, 

Fully one-quarter of American families 
have incomes so low that appliance, auto- 
mobile, and housing expenditures are unat- 
talnable. Of course the overall Federal tax 
rate also has its effect upon all family in- 
come, drying up markets that would other- 
wise be available, and cutting into expendi- 
tures on food, clothing, automobiles, and 
houslug. 

There is another area of outstanding na- 
tional need. This is the need to promote 
investment by business itself. While per- 
sonal consumption increased 16 percent from 
1957 to 1962, private investment on durable 
equipment and Industrial construction ac- 
tually decreased by 2 percent. In each year 
from 1958 to 1962 business investment has 
been smaller relative to overall national pro- 
duction than in any postwar year before 
1958. This lack of industrial investment 
keeps us from employing our labor force at 
a satisfactory rate. There is no substitute 
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for a high rate of private investment as a 
means for getting our economy moving. 
From World War II to 1957, inflation 


prices. But after 1957 the situation was dif- 
ferent. Profits declined, in part, because of 
rising labor costs and also because the level 
of economic activity was not high. While 
investment opportunities remained, the 
promise of profit was less. The cost of capital 
goods and construction rose relative to sale 
prices for consumers goods and this tended 
to depress the rate of return on investment. 
As the rate of inflation diminished, future 
profits from current investment were 
squeezed between steady prices and rising 
labor costs. Fewer and fewer business in- 
vestment prospects could leap the hurdle of 
high tax rates. And so the rate of industrial 
investment declined. The profits squeeze in 
combination with the recession of 1957 ex- 
plains the pattern of weakness in private in- 
vestment over the last few years. 

In both consumer demand and private in- 
vestment, high tax rates have combined with 
other factors to slow down the economy. If 
all other conditions were sufficiently favor- 
able, the obstacle of tax rates could be over- 
come, but that is not the case. Taxes are 
now the most powerful instrument that 
can be deliberately used to improve both the 
investment situation and consumer demand. 

Under the circumstances I outlined before, 
the need for a tax cut is clear. We have a 
need for many things that could be produced 
by labor and capital and that would be 
bought with the incomes earned in their 
production. But we have erected a high 
wall between these resources and our needs, 
in the form of high rates of taxation that 
prevent resources from being used. We must 
bring down that wall and set free the re- 
sources of demand and investment. 

A great deal of debate has been wasted in 
trying to say whether a tax cut should be 
centered on low income groups or upper in- 
come groups, While I think that meaning- 
ful reductions should be given in both the 
upper and lower brackets of personal income 
taxes, and also in corporate income taxes, the 
purpose of those cuts should be to spur con- 
sumer demand and industrial investment. 
Doing one without the other would be short- 
sighted. The overwhelming need, as I have 
made plain, is not to free money to the upper 
income brackets so that people will invest 
in business. What we need far more is a 
sufficiently large reduction in taxes paid by 
business so that funds will be available for 
investment by businesses themselves. This 
would mean new plants, new jobs, and new 
products in response to the larger con- 
sumer demand that would be created by cuts 
in personal incomes. 

I also believe that the Federal Budget must 
be made to yield a surplus by 1965. To go 
back to our critical date of 1957, let me point 
out that in the 11 years preceding 1957 there 
had been seven cash surpluses in the Fed- 
eral budget for a net cash surplus of $20 bil- 
lion. The six succeeding Government fis- 
cal years produced one surplus and five de- 
ficits, Including the greatest peacetime de- 
ficit of all In fiscal 1959 ($12 billion), for a 
net cash deficit of $30 billion, And the 
reason for these deficits has been that the 
whole economy has not risen to a sufficient- 
ly high level. If there was a full employ- 
ment today and full use of our industrial 
capacity, the present tax structure would 
yield an additional $10 billion in corporate 
taxes and an additional $10 billion in per- 
sonal income taxes. This would permit an 
annual reduction in the Federal debt by more 
than $10 billion per year, But because of 
the sluggishness of business investment and 
consumer demand, that extra $20 billion sim- 
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ply isn’t there. It lies on the other side of 
that wall of high taxes. 

As a result the people are faced with a 
choice in policy in balancing the budget. 
Either the economy must rise closer to its 
potential capacity, expanding the tax base 
for greater yield of revenue, or the expendi- 
tures of government must be decreased and 
brought in line with the revenue we already 
have. 

Now let me say this about budget deficits. 
The budget deficits before 1957 were not seri- 
ous, because they occurred only at a few low 
points during a period of economic progress. 
Succeeding years of high activity wiped out 
the deficits and yielded a surplus. The 
budget must be balanced, but it should be 
balanced over the period of the business 
cycle itself. Then Federal policy would re- 
spond easily to the natural cycles of the 
whole economy, instead of an artificial ac- 
counting period. To build a higher tax wall 
when demand is sluggish is to condemn our 
working force to unemployment and tighten 
the strangling profits squeeze that is the 
cause of trouble. If there were a $5 billion 
deficit one year, it could be carried forward 
until the business cycle started up. When 
á $5 billion surplus is generated, that sur- 
plus should not be used to Increase Govern- 
ment expenditure, but ought to be applied 
to the $5 billion deficit that had been car- 
ried forward. Government, like business, 
should be permitted to incur debts when 
money is in short supply. But it is sound 
government as it is sound business to apply 
a surplus to those debts as soon as possible. 
In this way the Federal budget can be kept 
in balance over each 2- or 3-year cycle of 
recession and expansion. 

But the deficits since 1957 are serious. 
They are not being wiped out by surplus. 
They are adding to the national debt year 
after year. The business cycle has flattened 
out so that a low point is not followed by 
a peak to yield a surplus that can be ap- 
plied to the deficits. So the choice arises 
between drastic curtailment of Government 
expenditure, or a tax cut to improve de- 
mand and promote investment. The diffi- 
culty we face is that a simple reduction in 
Government expenditures will not do the 
job of spurring the economy. And with 
Government expenditures continued high, a 
tax cut cannot do the job alone either. I 
therefore call for a simultaneous reduction 
in Government expenditure and a tax cut, 
so that if the budget cannot be balanced in 
1964 it could show a surplus by 1965. 

So I do not advocate solving all of our 
economic problems by immediately reducing 
Federal expenditures until they equal rev- 
enue, although some very noisy critics say 
we should. This is not the year to do so. 
We would only repeat the experience of 
1957, perhaps with the awesome conse- 
quences we should all have been able to 
glimpse during the stock market tumble of 
last May 25. Second, it would leave the tax 
wall in place. Third, it would reduce the 
Government sector of demand, not only for 
construction but for procurement in sup- 
port of needed space and defense programs. 

Now I differ with some of the wide-eyed 
optimists on the effect of tax reduction all by 
itself.. Just to reduce taxes will not spread 
enough wealth for the economy to yield 
sufficient revenue to bring the Federal budget 
into balance. This is really pulling yourself 
up on your own bootstraps. A straight tax 
cut of $10 billion would work its way out 
into the economy, be spent and respent, and 
eventually return to the Federal Government 
at a rate of some $4 to $5 billion per year. 
To be sure, this would stimulate demand, 
but not all of those dollars would return to 
the Government and we would be faced with 
a net loss. We would be using a direct sub- 
sidy to increase the size of the gross national 
product, but at great public expense. 
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That, as I see it, is the dilemma. A direct 
tax cut would throw the Federal budget fur- 

ther out of balance. A cut in Federal ex- 
` Penditures alone would lead to greater unem- 
Ployment, less demand, and a downward 
Spiral similar to that which followed the 
Similar Government policy in 1957. 1 think 
I have demonstrated that the panaceas of 
the far right end of the far left are not 
Suited to the needs of today. A tax cut 
alone would not cure all our ills. But an 
Outright reduction in Federal expenditures 
Without a tax cut, even if designed to bal- 
ance the budget this year, would be even 
worse. 


We must not permit the forces of depres- 
Sion and unemployment to dictate to the 
People of the country. If you closed down 
Your garages and sold your equipment the 
first month you didn’t have orders, you 
Would be bankrupt in short order. It is de- 
teatist and unsound business to let the bot- 
tom of the cycle dictate your plans. You 
hold onto that equipment and work for more 
Orders. It’s sometimes awfully tough to meet 
u payroll, but you know that you won't be 
able to bid on any projects at all if you lose 
all your workers. Well, America has lost 
Orders, and we have lost workers, so the rev- 
enues of the Government have fallen off. 
Are we to permit this fact to dictate bank- 
Tuptcy? This is the course now advocated 
by the rightwing in this country and it is as 
Wrong for the public’s business as it would be 
for yours, 

I advocate a gradual tax cut on the order 
Of $10 billion, spread over a 3-year period. 

this way confidence would grow and in- 
dustrial investment would increase, putting 
Private dollars to work before the falloff in 
tax revenue was completed. The industrial 
would grow, employment would in- 
crease, and consumer demand would rise, en- 
Couraging even more investment. In this 
Way, increased tax revenues would match 
the tax reductions for each year. We can- 
not expect the Government to finance in- 
dustrial expansion and economic growth all 
by itself, Not only do I have a preference 
for the use of private capital and initiative 
for this purpose, but I think the history of 
dur economy shows there is no other way. 
With a tax cut to be completed in 3 years’ 
time, Congress would create a promise of in- 
a expansion. The fulfillment of that 
Promise in capital outlays and jobs would 
yield the tax revenues that we need to bal- 
ance the Federal budget. 

That is only one essential ingredient of 
- Policy I recommend. The other is a re- 

duction in Federal Government expenditure, 
not down to the level of this year’s tax re- 
Ceipts, which would call for a reduction of 

billion in Federal spending, but a reduc- 
tion that would be sufficient to promote con- 
fidence among private investors and show 
that Congress means business in relating all 
Programs of spending to our central needs. 
I think a reduction of $3 to $4 billion in the 
budget for the coming fiscal year 

Would serve that purpose. It is for that 
reason that I voted against the President's 
Proposal to aid mass transit companies, a 
Vote that could have saved this country $100 
milion this year. I would like to see fur- 
ther reductions in foreign aid, noncritical 
defense expenditures, proposed cotton sub- 
Sidies, and other programs whose impact on 
Our economic growth is small, and which 
ve an adverse effect on business decisions. 
the Federal budget could be cut to a level 
Of $95 to $96 billion in expenditures, with a 
tax cut of some $234 billion in the first year, 
We could lay the foundation for a surplus by 
1965. Only in this way could we unleash 
the forces of the American economy. But I 
mate no use for rash and intemperate calls 
Or budget cuts too soon and tax cuts too 
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The course I have outlined, Involving a 
3-year tax reduction and a $3 billion cut in 
Federal expenditures, is the one which I 
think meets public needs for Federal spend- 
ing and private needs for investment and 
tax reduction. There is yet another argu- 
ment against drastic reductions in Federal 
programs and it is political in nature, By 
drastic reductions I mean the sort of reduc- 
tions that reach through fat and start tear- 
ing away muscie, and it is such cuts that 
some rightwing prophets are calling for. 

It is now only 6 months since the direct 
encounter between Soviet and American 
military systems in the Caribbean. It was a 
chilling experience for all of us, in which 
the question was whether the Soviet Union 
had learned the lessons of responsibility that 
accompany the vastness of thermonuclear 
power. The confrontation could have led to 
& war that would have destroyed human civ- 
ilization. It did not, but other occasions 
will continue to arise until we have pressed 
our advantage home. Right now the forces 
of the Chinese Communist Army are mar- 
shalled among the Himalayan frontier of 
India. Berlin, Laos, and Cuba are poten- 
tially as explosive as they ever were. The 
forces of freedom in the world may be called 
to a showdown at any time. I do not like 
to emphasize the peril of our situation, but 
I think it my duty to do so. Under condi- 
tions of imminent total destruction war, it 
is for us who would lead the world, to main- 
tain our strength and press forward as 
swiftly as possible to lay the foundations of 
peace. It is by answering the age-old chal- 
lenges of hunger and disease that we will 
turn the balance of world conflict against 
the Communist empire. Communism feeds 
on the frustration of human hopes. Free- 
dom shall triumph through their fulfill- 
ment. 

The strains of heavy armaments and space 
are far more telling upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment than they are upon ours. The rate of 
Soviet industrial growth has declined sharply. 
Their military and space programs force 
heavy demands upon their scarce manpower 
resources and produce even greater strains 
upon their ability to produce goods. Recent- 
ly large groups of African students have been 
leaving the Soviet Union, and returning 
home to describe their disappointment. Last 
June Mr. Khrushchey announced drastic in- 
creases in the price of meat and butter, and 
in October the Soviet Government an- 
nounced the cancellation of a scheduled in- 
come tax cut, part of a promise to eliminate 
income taxes by 1965. Drastic cutbacks in 
rural construction have been announced. A 
lack of adequate investment, particularly in 
the use of chemical fertilizers, has led to 
persistent failures to meet agricultural pro- 
duction goals. Our unremitting pressure in 
reaching toward space and increasing our 
military preparedness is having its: effect. 
The Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, at- 
taches the greatest importance to our con- 
tinued pressure on the Soviet economy. My 
friends, now is not the time to cali off the 
race. Now is not the time to abandon our 
grim encounter with the Communist world. 

Now is the time to increase our produc- 
tivity, to attack the unemployment problem, 
and to put America back to work at the 
limit of her ty. The burdens upon 
Federal Government revenues are large. I 
am sure you know that over two-thirds of 
the national debt has arisen from the expense 
of World War II and the Korean conflict. 
More than 70 percent of the Federal budget 
goes for defense, space, and interest upon 
the cost of past wars. These burdens, while 
heavy, are not overwhelming. They are a 
smaller percentage of our gross national 
product today than at any time since World 
War II began. I say we can bear these ex- 
penses until the Communist empire re- 
nounces its aim of world conquest. 
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If there is a political basis for this general 
economic I have laid before you 
this evening, it is here. Who would dare 
advocate stagnation in America in such a 
time? Our economic offensive against the 
Communist world should lead them to fore- 
swear conquest. Shall their economic offen- 
sive against us cause us to abandon the 
struggle? Our country, my friends, is a 
slumbering giant. To succeed in this ulti- 
mate struggle, our productive powers need 
only be set free. 


Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 23, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12) to increase 
the opportunities for training of physicians, 
dentists, and professional public health per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished 
friend, the majority leader, has raised 
a question which is very important. I 
have tried to make it very clear through- 
out this whole debate that the major 
issue here is a matter of health. What 
the House passed on last year and what 
the gentleman from Indiana referred to 
was the general education program. This 
is not a general education program. It 
is a health program altogether, and it 
should be considered by this House and 
the American people as such, just like 
the hospital program, the research pro- 
gram, and the rest. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that the bill that was en- 
acted by the House of Representatives 
last year for increased aid for higher 
education, for public and private colleges, 
that passed here overwhelmingly, if it 
had finally become law could have made 
available funds for the construction of 
medical and dental schools as is con- 
templated by the bill now before us? 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that these 
schools would have been eligible for con- 
struction grants, just as medical and 
dental students have been eligible under 
the National Defense Education Act for 
loans. But anyone in the field of medical 
schools, health, and so forth, knows that 
these provisions are not suitable for 
health programs. They are designed for 
general education programs and they do 
not meet the needs of the medical re- 
quirements and the professional person- 
nel of the country. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman knows 
of my high regard for him. 

Mr. HARRIS. And mine for the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. If that bill that 
passed here in the House of Representa- 
tives last year had finally become law, 
and money by reason of that action had 
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become available to build medical or 
dental schools, does the gentleman mean 
to say to me that would not have been 
available for the teaching of medicine or 
dentistry? 

Mr. HARRIS. I Say to the gentleman 
that the requirements and the restric- 
tions under the bill would not have met 
the needs of the medical and dental in- 
stitutions in meeting the health needs of 
the American people, just as the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act loan pro- 
visions do not meet the needs of medical 
students, They are two entirely differ- 
ent programs. ermore, under that 
program, it is known that the Commis- 
sioner of Education would administer it. 
I contend and I think we all contend— 
that the reason this Committee has juris- 
diction is that this is a matter for ad- 
ministration by the Surgeon General, 
and that is the official who should ad- 
minister it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
— 53 from Oregon [Mrs. 

REEN]. 


The Lively Papacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF wano 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, few 
documents of modern times have had 
such an electrifying effect as the en- 
cyclical of John XXIII entitled “Pacem 
in Terris.” I think it would be hard for 
any educated human being, regardless of 
his faith, to read the encyclical without 
being moved by its eloquence, inspired by 
its call to order of the quarreling human 
family, and humbled by its admonition 
that the person who errs “retains in 
every case his dignity as a human being.” 

I think one of the best brief comments 
on the encyclical is the one by Emmet 
John Hughes which appears in the April 
22 issue of Newsweek. I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek, Apr. 22, 1963] 
TEE Livery PAPACY 
(By Emmet John Hughes) 

A smiling portly 8l-year-old man, born 
Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, a son of north 
Itallan peasants, last week gave all nations 
of the world—as his Easter present—some- 
thing to think about. This explosive gift 
from perhaps the most genial of modern 
Popes was the encyclical of John XXIII quite 
innocently entitled “Pacem in Terris.” 
was not only intended to stir the minds of 
millions of all faiths. It was also designed 
to erase the smile from a few complacent 
Christian faces. 

The stately language of “Pacem in Terris” 
hardly hides the boldness of its assertions 
and the vigor of its thrusts, for the eloquence 
oddly smooths the Pope's words to a finer 
were swords that enter almost pain- 

y- 

In plain Latin—he strikes at authoritari- 
anism—as sternly on the political right as 
on the political left. 
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All 15,000 words of John XXIII disdain the 
stale slogans and cliches of contemporary 
political warfare—with not even one use of 
the word “communism.” He prociaims the 
rights of man “universal, inviolable, and 
inalienable.” He reaffirms the classic right 
of rebellion: “Insofar as it falls short of right 
reason, a law is * * a kind of violence.” 
He concludes: “Human society is realized in 
freedom.” And such principles can expect 
roughly as much welcome in Franco's Spain 
as in Tito Yugoslavia. 

He scorns all economic doctrine fancifully 
returning to 19th century laissez-faire. 

Audaciously, he lists as the first of human 
rights “the right to security.” Explicitly, he 
catalogs its meanings: educational oppor- 
tunity, just wage, health, housing, and a 
shield against the hazards of unemployment 
and old age. Fortunately, he needs no 
sanction from a conservative American Con- 
gress to propagate such radical notions, 

He excoriates racial and national prejudice. 

Within nations or between nations, the law 
of God and the nature of freedom are one: 
“All men are equal in their natural dignity.” 
So, and “above all,” there must be “the elim- 
ination of every trace of racism.” And no 
arrogant form of nationalism—Soviet or 
Gallic or American—can defy the moral unity 
of “the human family * * * on the path 
toward the juridical-political organization of 
the world community.” 

He warns free society against parochial 
opinion-makers—either state-appointed cen- 
sors or self-appointed oracles. 

As for the individual: “Every human being 
has the right * * * to freedom in searching 
for truth and in expressing and communi- 
cating his opinions.” As for mass media, 
the moral requisite is that they “be used 
with serene objectivity." And to journal- 
istic as well as political institutions, the 
warning reads the same: the practice of 
calumny is scarcely worse than the pretense 
of omniscience. 

He assails the shallow moralisms that can 
denature national policy and world diplom- 


acy. 

By his criteria, the diplomacy of the United 
States in the 1950's fares poorly. Two tests 
suffice: 

(1) The “neutrality” of soem nations— 


(2) The conduct of “negotiation” with So- 
viet communism—so recently shunned by 
a US. diplomacy frantic to impose moral 
quarantine—is hailed by the Pope as a moral 
and political necessity “to discover better 
the bonds that unite.” 

He insists, finally, upon respect for the 
rights of all who may be wrong. 

The warning rings urgently: “One must 
never confuse error and the person who 
errs * (for) he retains in every case 
his dignity as a human being.” The call 
carries particularly to “traditionally Chris- 
tian nations” viewing their own lives with 
limitless self-esteem. Glancing at their 
secular institutions, John XXIII tartly con- 
cludes that “not infrequently” they are “but 
slightly affected by Christian motivation or 
inspiration.” 

These and kindred pronouncements of a 
remarkable Pope may provoke more astonish- 
ment than they deserve. In a serious sense, 
four centuries of modern history stand be- 
hind them. A Catholic tradition rarely dis- 
tracted, over those centuries, by the prem- 
ises—or the promises—of an unbridled “free 
economy”—can greet a new age, more alert 
to the common weal, with a of relief 


world’s ancient quest for political unity. 
Thus, the slow sweep of modern history, 
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rather than the sudden plaudits of en- 
thused statesmen, endows “Pacem in Ter- 
ris" with its grave and lasting meaning. 


with joy by many and fury by some—the 
gentle smile on the round face had rarely 
been more full and knowing. 


Foreign Policy Gimmick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing been unsuccessful in most phases of 
our foreign affairs, President Kennedy 
thinks up gimmicks for easy solutions. 
One of these is a hot line to Khrushchev. 

The Wall Street Journal, in its issue 
of April 16, analyzes how little this will 
help when the Kennedy administration 
lacks principle in foreign policy, too: 

Hor LiNE AND Comp War 

If the statesmen aren't careful, they may 

get the proposed new hot line between Wash- 


United Nations head 
would be pleased to be cut in, and presum- 
ably other capitals would like to get in on 
the act. 

All this conjures up the somewhat silly 
picture of so many diplomats and interpre- 
ters babbling in their various languages that 
the communications link would be useless 
or worse for Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Khru- 
shchey. Yet the fact is that a 


capitals is the reason for the elaborate em- 
bassies and all kinds of mechanical devices. 
If the hot line is to serve any purpose, it 
is as just that, one more tool which might 
come in handy in a new emergency. 

But it does not bring real peace any 


depend on the UN, though the peacekeeping 
organization has been known to undertake 
wars of its own. Whether the world can 
keep even the present uneasy peace depends 
instead almost solely on the intentions of 
the Communist rulers and how effectively 
the United States can defiect them from 
their unlimited ambitions. 

It will not do a bit of good, for example, 
for a President to pick up a phone and try 
to talk Khrushchev into removing the rest 
of the Soviet troops from Cuba. Unless, that 
is, our military attitude and diplomatic 
demeanor have already made clear to him 
that we mean business. Unfortunately, af- 
ter a good start last fall, the United States 
has not appeared particularly strong regard- 
ing Cuba; it is as though we were more 


fearful of endangering a Soviet soldier than. 


anything else. 
For similar reasons the United States finds 


itself confronting new problems in Laos,- 


where fighting has resumed and only a most 
fragile truce presently prevails. Trouble was 
built into the initial settlement between 
the Communist and non-Communist forces, 
for the settlement was to form a coaljtion 
government which the Communists pre- 
dictably have been trying to subvert or 
attack ever since. 
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No matter how much men may hope or 
dream of getting along with the Commu- 
nists, that is almost bound to happen with 
these coalition governments. It is said that 
the United States had no choice in Laos, other 
than a difficult and wasting war, and this 
view may well be correct. But we can'see 
today that the settlement did not settle any- 
thing, and it ought to be plain that no 
amount of communications Improvements 
Can solve such an intractable problem, 

Even if Mr. Kennedy could persuade Mr, 

chev to call off the Laotian Com- 
Munists, the circumstances may be beyond 
the Kremlin's contro] and much more up to 
Red China. We trust no one will think there 
is any point in adding Peiping to the hot 
Party line. 

Much of the confusion about the cold war 
Stems, in fact, from mistaking gimmicks and 
gadgets for substance. If there is anything 
Certain about disarmament, for instance, it 
is that the Soviets will not agree to safe and 
substantial measures until they believe their 
Own national interest compels it, On that 
rock have foundered all the disarmament 
Conferences for the past 17 years, 

In short, if there is one thing the cold war 
has never lacked it is communications. The 
One thing it has never had is good will from 
the Communists. In that situation, a new 
link may do no harm, but it also does not 
remove any responsibility for keeping our 
defense and diplomatic line in the best 
repair. 


Changing the Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, “Changing the Name” is the 
title of a historical article in the 
Charleston, W. Va., Sunday Gazette- 
2 on the origin of my State 100 years 

o. 

This article describes the debate over 
Naming the new State, which was origi- 
nally to be called Kanawha, an Indian 
tribal name related to our word for salt. 
Kanawha, already being the name of 
One county and two rivers in western 
Virginia, lost favor among the delegates 
to the First Constitutional Convention, 
held at Wheeling in November 1861. 
And although some delegates were 
against all ties with the mother State, 
® rollcall vote settled on West Virginia 
as the new State name. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the entire article. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette- 
Mail} 
CHANGING THE NAME: THERE WAS MUCH 
OPPOSITION TO NAME KANAWHA 
(By John G. Morgan) 

For more than 3 months, the people of 
Western Virginia were reasonably certain that 
the name of their new State was to be 

Kanawha.” 

The Indian name, meaning “Place of the 
White Stone” (salt deposits in the Kanawha 
Valley), was the choice of a five-man com- 


committee at the second Wheeling 
convention, 
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The convention gave its approval in an 
ordinance adopted August 20, 1861. Further 
approval was given by the people in an elec- 
tion held the following October 24. 

However, the convention and the people 
voted only on the issue of whether a new 
State should be formed. No direct vote was 
taken on the name itself. 

After the election, considerable reaction 
against the name began to build among the 
people, especially in those areas far removed 
from the Kanawha Valley. 

That reaction was reflected by the dele- 
gates attending the first constitutional con- 
vention, In session at Wheeling on December 
2, 1861. 

On that day, the clerk of the convention 
read this language in article 1, section 1 of 
an original document drafted for considera- 
tion by the delegates: 

“The State of Kanawha shall be and re- 
main one of the United States of America.” 

Some delegates immediately began to dis- 
play their eagerness to amend the section by 
first striking out Kanawha and then insert- 
ing names of their choice. 

Delegate Harmon Sinsel of Taylor made 
the first move to strike out Kanawha. He 
was seconded by Delegate John M. Powell 
of Harrison. 

Delegate Peter G. Van Winkle of Wood 
asked for an explanation. 

Sinsel said he preferred some name that 
would continue to link the proposed State 
with old Virginia. He added that he was 
born and reared in Virginia and that he liked 
the name, though many of its citizens had 
done wrong. 

Delegate Granville Parker of Cabell, sup- 
porting Sinsel's motion, said the proposed 
State already had a large county and a pretty 
river named Kanawha. The same name for 
the State would cause confusion, he said. 
Also, the name had no particular euphony," 
he added. 

Delegate James H. Brown of Kanawha 
pointed out that the name was approved in 
the adopted ordinance and later ratified by 
the people. 

Delegate Chapman J. Stuart of Doddridge 
said no one in his constituency liked the 
name of Kanawha, 

Delegate Thomas H. Trainer of Marshall 
said a “more proper” name was needed. 

Delegate Edward P, Mahon of Jackson de- 
clared that the people of his county had 
voiced their objections. 

Delegate Daniel Lamb of Ohio said the 
people of western Virginia never had received 
anything but outrage and oppression from 


_the eastern part of the old State. 


“The principal boundaries are the Kana- 
wha—the little and the big Kanawha,” he 
said. “We are just pursuing the example 
which has been provided in a dozen or 20 
instances around this country. 

“But if Kanawha is stricken out, I do 
not want to see anything that has Virginia 
in it inserted in the blank.” 

Delegate Elbert H. Caldwell of Marshall 
said he stood for the name of Western Vir- 
ginia. 

U.S. Senator Waitman T. Willey, also a 
convention delegate, said Kanawha was a 
hard name to spell. [Laughter.| 

“I have no objection to any name that is 
convenient,” he added, “though I will say 
that iri this case I think the rose would 
smell sweeter by some other name.” 
[Laughter.] 

Delegate Richard Lauck of Wetzel said 
“Loyal Virginia“ would be a good name. 

Delegate James W. Paxtan of Ohio, in ret- 
erence to the previous actions of the other 
convention and the people, asked: “Have we 
any right to change the name?” 

Van Winkle commented: 

"Sir, we are like the Israelites of old. We 
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the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat 
by the fieshpots and when we did eat bread 
to the full.’ 

“Those gentlemen who are so tender for 
their old mother should be a little more 
magnanimous, sir, and when they are going 
to rob the old lady of her territory should 
not try to steal her name, too. 

“If we have West Virginia or New Virginia, 
the world will think Little Virginia.” 

Van Winkle’s remarks were classic as far 
as the convention was concerned. There- 
after they were reference material when any 
delegate wanted to accuse another of liking 
Old Virginia too much, of “hankering after 
the fleshpots of Egypt.” 

Delegate James H. Hervey of Brooke said 
he would vote for a change of the State 
name. 

Stuart declared that the five people on 
the compromise committee shouldn't have 
the power to “stultify the voice of the 
ple.” In urging the name of West Virginia, 
he declared: 

“It is a name I have listened to ever since 
I have been able to speak—that of West 
Virginia. It is familiar all over this broad 
land of our country—West Virginia. Some- 
thing attaches to the name that ennobles us 
in the eyes of the country. 

“I intend so far as I am concerned that 
we will have it. If we change the name and 
submit it to the people and they approve, 
there can be no technical objection.” 

Willey said that “with scarcely a dissent- 
ing voice," the 2,400 voters in Monongalia 
were dissatisfied with the name of Kanawha. 
He said he had no personal preference, but 
added: 

“We have fought the fight under the name 
of West Virginia. We are known and recog- 
nized as West Virginia—on the continent, 
over the sea, in Europe, and everywhere. 

“We are spoken of as West Virginia, and 
as men rising up in the majesty of our love 
of right and of liberty and of periling our 
lives and our fortunes and taking a stand in 
defense of our rights * * * we are not adopt- 
ing the principle of old or east Virginia with 
the name. Such a conclusion is utterly 
illogical. 

“We are standing by the principle upon 
which we have been fighting hitherto un- 
der the name of western Virginia; and we 
can stand as steadfastly and loyal here- 
after.” 

Paxton again raised the question of the 
authority of the constitutional convention 
to vote against the ordinance. 

Delegate Gordon Battelle of Ohio said his 
vote would be controlled by the ordinance. 
He declared: 

“We are now forming a new State. I, for 
one, want a new name—a fresh name, a 
name, which if it were not symbolical of 
especially new ideas would at least be some- 
what indicative of our deliverance from 
very old ones.” 

Suddenly the vote was taken to strike out 
Kanawha. The results: 30 for and 14 
against. 

Van Winkle moved to insert the name of 
Alleghany. Other delegates moved to insert 
Columbia and New Virginia, Confusion fol- 
lowed. 

Caldwell gave notice that he would move 
to amend with the name of West Virginia. 

“When we canont unite a knotty problem, 
it may be best to cut it off,” Lamb remarked. 
He suggested voting by ballot, with each 
member simply writing in his choice. 

It was later agreed to call the roll, with 
each delegate to answer by stating the name 
he preferred. 

The results of the rollcall: 30 for West Vir- 
ginia, 9 for Kanawha, 2 for Western Virginia, 
2 for Allegheny and 1 for Augusta. 

And so article 1, section 1 was amended 
to read: 

“The State of West Virginia shall be and 
remain one of the United States of America.” 

After adopting the new name, delegates 
grappled with the difficult problem of fixing 
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a boundary for the proposed State. Debates 
on that subject lasted 10 days. 

The discussions centered on a special com- 
mittee report, which proposed that 31 coun- 
ties be annexed in addition to the 39 already 
included in the adopted ordinance. 

Some delegates wanted to move the eastern 
border to the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
thereby include the Shenandoah and other 
valleys in the middle section of 

Expansion in northeastern and southwest- 
ern directions was considered. 

The practical value of mountain barriers 
during wartime, the natural flow of com- 
merce and the extent of slavery in each 
county were among the factors given great 
weight in the discussions. 

The attitude of the people in each county, 
whether they sympathized with the South or 
North, was a prime consideration. Delegates 
wanted to avoid including a county that 
might be overloaded with Confederates, 

Ultimately, it was agreed to include 5 
additional counties—Pocahontas, Greenbrier, 
Monroe, Mercer, and McDowell—bringing the 
total up to 44. 

Provision was made for including more 
counties if the people in those areas yoted 
to approve the new constitution. 

Eventually approval of the original 39 and 
an additional 9 brought the total to 48 
counties. Berkeley and Jefferson were an- 
nexed soon after the State was formed. In 
later years, five more counties were created 
within the State's borders. 

On December 14, 1861, Delegate Battelle, 
the Ohio County minister, opened the pro- 
ceedings with prayer and later offered the 
following resolution: 

“No slave shall be brought into this State 
for permanent residence after the adoption 
of this constitution. 

“The legislature shall have full power to 
make just and human provisions as they 
may be needful for the better regulation and 
security of the marriage and family relations 
between slaves, for their proper instruction; 
and for the gradual and equitable removal 
of slavery from the State. 

“On and after July 4, 1863, slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude except for crime shall 
cease within the limits of the State.” 

The resolution was referred to a commit- 
tee at the request of Battelle. No further 
action was taken. 


Statement by Commission on Cancer 
on Smoking and Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27, 1963, the California Medical 
Association, through its council, approved 
a statement on the subject of smoking 
and health issued by the Commission on 
Cancer of the California Medical Asso- 
ciation. At the same time, the council, 
which acts as the board of directors for 
the California Medical Association, 
passed a short resolution relative to steps 
which should be taken to publicize the 
statement of their Commission on 
Cancer. 

The statement and resolution follow: 
STATEMENT By COMMISSION ON CANCER ON 
SMOKING AND HEALTH 

The Commission on Cancer of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association has observed with 
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interest and concern, the accumulation of 
scientific information on the harmful effects 
of smoking on health. To date, the commis- 
sion has not expressed a formal opinion, be- 
Heving that the evidence speaks for itself. 
However, since silence may be interpreted 
incorrectly, the commission feels obligated 
to affirm that this growing body of data sup- 
ports the claim that cigarette smoking and, 
to a lesser degree, other tobacco products, are 
serious health hazards. 

In this short statement, there is neither 
need nor space to cite the many studies rele- 
vant to this conclusion. A number of official, 
voluntary and other scientific bodies have 
reviewed the evidence bearing on this asso- 
ciation, and the interested physician is re- 
ferred to them. 

Of relevance here are the objections made 
to the epidemiological and other studies 
associating cigarette smoking and cancer of 
the lung. Each objection has been disproved, 
from the claim that the rise In lung cancer 
was the result of Improved diagnostic abil- 
ity to the statement that lung cancer was 
associated with an underlying somatic factor 
which caused both smoking and lung cancer. 
We can find no reason to modify the con- 
clusion that the sum total of the evidence 
available today is most reasonably inter- 
preted as indicating that cigarette smoking 
is a major causative factor in the increasing 
incidence of human carcinoma of the lung. 

Much of the confusion and some of the 
objections have been based on a misunder- 
standing of the word “cause.” Those who 
choose to use it as meaning that one event 
is always followed. by a second event can 
say that lung cancer is not caused by cig- 
arette smoking. However, causation in lung 
cancer is more complex than this and more 
accurately means that the incidence of lung 
cancer is more frequent in those who smoke 
than those who do not. Not all who smoke 
will get lung cancer, nor is it the only 
cause of lung cancer. This second defini- 
tion is not new to medical science and is 
true for most biological events. 

It is not the intent of this statement to 
suggest or recommend measures which would 
reduce the incidence of lung cancer. A 
habit so deeply ingrained in the population 
is not amenable to simple preachments. 
However, any situation which leads to 39,000 
deaths in 1 year, a rate which will undoubt- 
edly increase, is serious enough to warrant 
careful consideration by every physician. 
The benefits accrued from effective action 
will reduce suffering and loss of life, and 
demonstrate to the public how a profession 
accepts and meets its responsibilities. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE House oF DEL- 
EGATES, CALIFORNIA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Marc 27, 1963 

RESOLUTION NO. 36 
Resolved: That the California Medical 

Association takes steps on a Statewide basis 

to publicize, particularly in schools and 

homes, the harmful effects of cigarette 
smoking. 


Some Straight Thinking on the Tax 
Reduction and Tax Reform Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


SCHWENGEL 


HON. FRED 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
will not be long until the Ways and 


Means Committee reports out a bill on 
tax reduction and tax reform. In this 
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connection, I am moved to call attention 
to a letter which I received recently from 
a constituent of mine, Mr. R. N. Hoerner, 
Jr., vice president of marketing, re- 
search, and development, Hoerner 
Boxes, Inc., Koekuk, Iowa. 

Mr. Hoerner has done some serious 
thinking on the proposal and has come 
forward with some observations which 
will be of value to all of us as we con- 
sider any bill of this type. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer the letter which Mr. Hoerner wrote 
me on this issue: 

HOERNER BOXES, INC., 
Keokuk, Iowa, March 14,1963. 
Hon. FREDO SCHWENGEL, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Dean Prep: I have just returned from an 
extended trip and am beginning to notice 
with some alarm some of the proposed 
changes in our tax structures. I suppose 
that you haye received thousands of letters 
on this by this time so I would like to 
direct my remarks to two contemplated revi- 
sions which I feel would be not only dam- 
aging to the economy, but also in direct 
counterp’ to the direction which the 
present administration has said they intend 
to go. 

The first one has to do with the attempt 
to tax at straight income rates all lump-sum 
payments from profit sharing and retirement 
trust funds. It is very difficult for me to 
understand how the administration can pro- 
pose a thing like this when not too many 
months ago they were proclaiming from the 
housetops that they wanted increased care 
for the aged in the form of medical pay- 
ments to them out of social security. These 
payments which are made from profit shar- 
ing and retirement trust funds directly to 
individuals at the time they retire from their 
respective jobs, or at some earlier date 
depending on the specific arrangements of 
the different plans, could certainly go to pay 
the medical care, or anything else for that 
matter, and now the administration is pro- 
posing that we tax those payments on & 
straight income basis so that there will be 
less money in the hands of those people. 
Then they propose that we turn around and 
increase payments from social security to 
cover these medical expenses, This seems 
Uke a lot of fund juggling with nothing 
accomplished but a larger function for the 
administrative branch of our Government. 
I would also suggest that this harms the per- 
son who is depending upon his profit sharing 
and retirement plan to do certain things for 
him and now suddenly finds that because of 
a change in the tax law his plans are not 
now adequate to meet his future obligations. 
It he is conscientious about it, then this 
would mean that he would have no choice 
but to reduce his present living standard in 
order to provide security for himself in his 
old age. But this type of saving or invest- 
ment would not be in the risk category, which 
brings me to the next point. 

There is apparently an attempt to forcë 
capital gains payment on the transfer of 
all property, either through gifts or through 
estates, in addition to the now present gift 
and estate taxes. There is, of course, the 
old argument that this is a confiscatory tax 
which would deprive a person of some of 
the rights of owning property. What it 
actually does is to erode the principle of pri- 
vate ownership of anything. I hesitate to 
mention this because I am sure that this 
principle is being reiterated millions of times 
and I only do so because I happen to believe 
in it and think that it is true. And I believe 
that this policy impinges upon two factors 
which the present administration says that it 
supports. It seems to me that this action 
would certainly discourage private risk tak- 
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ing investment,. Why should a man invest 

money and say that, when he can’t 
really pass it on or do what he wishes. But 
the present administration says that it sup- 
Ports risk-taking investment and that is 
one of the principal reasons why It is seeking 
a tax cut, 

The second and corollary point is, that 
Without this sort of investment our growth 
Tate is going to become slower and slower 
and lower and lower. I should think that 
what we would be wanting to do would be 
to encourage, nurture, and foster this system 
ot economy which our country has invented. 
But in my opinion these types of proposals 
do the very opposite and naturally when you 
throw a monkey wrench into a machine it 
Just doesn't function the way it was sup- 
posed to. It may be unfortunate, but it is 
certainly true, that risk capital comes from 
People with high incomes who can afford to 

the risk. You will find that responsible 
People do not advise a man of limited means 
to make investments with a high degree of 
And yet it is these types of invest- 
Ments which can grow very rapidly and 
Which can really help our economy. 

It would seem then that because of the 
above two points, that some of the others 
Which are being proposed such as the 5 per- 
dent limit before gifts can be declared as de- 
ductions, that the proposed tax cuts will not 
do what the administration says it is trying 
to do with them—which is to promote in- 
vestments of risk taking nature. It would 
lead one to conclude that there is a lot of 
service being paid to this sort of an idea 
but that the guts are being taken out of 
it by some of these p tax revisions. 
What surprises me is that eleemosynary in- 
stitutions of this country are not really up 

arms about some of these proposals be- 
Sause I would certainly think that they 
Would be damaging to the income source of 
these institutions. And this is another 
Teason why it is very easy to be pretty criti- 
al of these proposed tax revisions. 

I think that a reduction in taxes is fine. 
And I would certainly agree that the method 
Of taxation needs a careful reappraisal. But 
I do not agree that it needs a reappraisal in 
the light of socialistic thinking. I agree that 

ic growth must come partly from in- 
vestment and that investment should be so 
on But I am also a great believer 
in incentives, and I believe that the incen- 
tive to invest has been already shackled to 
dome degree by our present tax structure and 
the proposals being put before Congres at 
this moment will tend to shackle them 
further. 

I hope that you will get to read st least a 
13 of this letter because I realize now it 

too long to ask any busy man to wade 
But it does express my point of 
view and I hope that you will give it some 
Consideration. 


Sincerely, 
R. N. Hoennes, Jr. 


Union Leader Unfair to Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a proverb in reverse: “Do as I say, not 
as I do.” This could apply to Mr. David 

„ head of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, who 
apparently does not want his staff to be- 
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come unionized. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board thought differently. 

The New York Herald Tribune com- 
ments on Mr. Dubinsky's being unfair to 
unorganized labor: 

A LAUGH on DusInsky 


In that case of a little union within the 
big International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, the National Labor Relations Board 
has slapped down David Dubinsky’s big 
union. > 

ILGWU argued that union officers weren't 
a proper unit for collective bargaining, and 
even fought these dissenters to the extent 
of holding up their merit pay increases. But 
the NLRB has upheld the staf union and 
found ILGWU guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

The curious part, of course, was that the 
Dubinsky unlon, with its long and valiant 
record, should have fought against letting 
its own staff organize, But this was taken 
as an intolerable thorn; the record of at- 
tempted repression is quite clear. In short, 
ILGWU couldn't take it when an issue of 
labor's rights erupted in the family 
kitchen. 

Even now the big union is making noises 
about going on to the Supreme Court, for 
it professes to be intensely aggrieved. So 
far, though, the Federation of Union Repre- 
sentatives, for all its difficulties, has car- 
ried off the victory. And this, at minimum, 
is cause for amusement. 

Mr. Dubinsky, it seems to us, should ad- 
mit to himself that ILGWU, as a champion of 
labor, doesn't look good in losing this one. 
For this is the prime paradox—that this 
union, of all unions, is found unfair to 
labor. 


Studies in Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of selected price increases by the 
steel industry is met with the expected 
frown from the White House and the 
expected national interest and com- 
mentary. 

Typical of the enlightened comments 
made by the international press is an 
editorial which appeard in the Chicago 
Sun-Times, Tuesday, April 16, which I 
insert into the Recor at this point: 

STUDIES IN STEEL 

Intended, perhaps, as a go slow warning 
on price increases by the steel industry, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has ordered a White House 
study of the increases announced Sunday 
by the Lukens Steel Co. This was followed 
yesterday by an announcement by Senator 
Dovetas, Democrat, of Illinois, that the 


Senate-House Economic Committee, which. 


he heads, will make an investigation into 
the steel industry’s prices, profits, and pro- 
duction problems. 7 

An impartial congressional investigation 
could make a useful contribution to public 
understanding of the squeeze in which 
America’s steel industry finds itself. 

We cannot say the same of Mr. Kennedy's 
inquiry into the Lukens increase to deter- 
mine what percentage of Lukens’ output 
would be affected by the price increases. The 
company has said the boosts would affect 
less than half its production. The White 


House, apparently, is skeptical of this figure. 
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Mr, Kennedy thus gives the impression 
that the White House intends to sit in Judg- 
ment on every steel price increase that com- 
panies see fit to make. The wrath and retri- 
bution that flowed from the White House 
when steel raised prices a year ago are still 
fresh In memory. Mr. Kennedy set up a new 
and reasonable presidential attitude on steel 
price rises last week when he said: 

“I realize that price and wage controls in 
this one industry while all others are unre- 
strained would be unfair and inconsistent 
with our free market economy * * * selec- 
tive price adjustments, up or down, as 
prompted by changes in supply and demand. 
as opposed to across-the-board increases, are 
not incompatible with a framework of gen- 
eral stability and steel price stability and are 
characteristic of any healthy economy.” 

This pronouncement obviously was intend- 
ed to give Presidential blessing to the first 
price increase made by Wheeling Steel Corp. 
last week. .And while conciliatory, it is still 
no more than a Presidential attitude. It has 
no force of law, and there is no obligation or 
power in the President’s Office to see that 
the steel industry conforms to It. 

The law of the marketplace and the law of 
supply and demand still are, or should be, 
the governing factors in setting the price of 
steel. Competition or a falling off of demand 
may yet force the companies to reconsider 
even selective price increases, 

We hope some of the witnesses at the up- 
coming congressional investigation into the 
steel industry will remind both Capitol Hill 
and the White House that Congress has as 
yet passed no law giving the President the 
right to impose his will or economic philoso- 
phies on industry. The President has point- 
ed out the national interest in overall price 
stability. The national interest also is served 
in letting the free-enterprise system work 
unhampered by a heavy Presidential hand. 


Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1963 


` SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5517) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support restoration to the supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1963 of $450 million to finance public 
works projects pursuant to the Public 
Works Acceleration Act of 1962. 

In 1962 the House of Representatives 
authorized $900 million and in that year 
we appropriated the first $400 million to 
get the public works projects underway 
in a great effort to meet the problem of 
unemployment in the United States. If 
we appropriate $450 million today we will 
but fulfill the expectation we created in 
1962, namely, that we are concerned 
with unemployment and that we will do 
something about it. That is the issue 
facing us now. We-have an opportunity 
to relieve the stress of unemployment in 
seriously depressed areas in the United 
States and to construct useful and 
meaningful public work projects 
throughout the country. 
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Mr. Chairman, I will support a resto- 
ration of $450 million to the supple- 
mental appropriations bill and I urge 
each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to support it as well. 


The Men of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, 61 delegates framed the con- 
stitution of the newly born State of West 
Virginia over 100 years ago. An article 
by John G. Morgan in the Charleston, 
W. Va., Sunday Gazette-Mail’s histor- 
ical series tells us about these men, 

The article describes the delegates to 
the First Constitutional Convention for 
the proposed new State, which opened at 
Wheeling on November 26, 1861. As re- 
ported by the very astute secretary of 
the convention, a Mr. Ellery R. Hall, the 
description gives us a lively impression 
of this remarkable body of men, most of 
whom were farmers, lawyers, and minis- 
ters. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this article by Mr. Morgan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE MEN OF THE CONVENTION 
(By John G, Morgan) 

Most of them were well dressed. Much 
black cloth and a few satin vests were in 
evidence. One man wore a blue coat with 
brass buttons. Another displayed a sparkling 
watch chain and a gold ring. 

They were mostly farmers, lawyers, and 
preachers, They were eminent and obscure, 
well educated and uneducated. They were 
the makers of a constitution for a proposed 
State in western Virginia. 

This unusual assembly of men gathered at 
11 am., November 26, 1861, in the U.S. court- 
room of the customhouse at Wheeling. They 
remained in session 85 days and then recon- 
vened for 9 more days a year later. 

On this first day of this First Constitu- 
tional Convention, 37 delegates attended. 
The number gradually increased until a total 
of 61 men participated in the 2 sessions. 

Among the 61 were 21 farmers, 17 lawyers, 
8 ministers, 4 physicians, 3 merchants, 
2 mechanics, 2 school teachers, 1 salt manu- 
facturer, 1 hotel keeper, 1 bank cashier, and 
1 carpenter. 

In addition to the eight ministers, there 
were at least six lay preachers, or “exhort- 
ters,” who were classified under their regular 
occupations, The presence of this group, 
plus the fact that virtually ali of the dele- 
gates were church members, placed a strong 
religious influence on the work of the con- 
vention. 

The delegates were from 24 to 66 years of 
age. One of them was a native of Ireland. 
Six were born in Pennsylvania, three in New 
York, two in Ohio, two in Massachusetts, and 
one in Maryland. The others were natives 
of Virginia. 

They were big and small, handsome and 
homely, Some had pretty whiskers, others 
had ordinary beards or mustaches, and a few 
were clean shaven. ; 


They were bushy haired, gray, and bald. 
had large and small noses. They had 
little, piercing eyes and large, luminous eyes. 
Some wore spectacles all or part of the time. 
A number of delegates further distin- 
guished themselves by their speeches, facial 
expressions and mannerism. 

Ellery R. Hall, the 27-year-old secretary 
of the convention and a talented writer, gave 
his impressions of most of the delegates in 
word sketches printed in the Fairmont Na- 
tional, a contemporary newspaper. 

Among the most prominent delegates were 
the following, listed with minimum statistics, 
plus kernels of information written by Hali: 

Peter G. Van Winkle: 53, Wood County 
lawyer. Very large, portly, good-looking 
man; eyes very large and blue, nose promi- 
nent, mouth large, chin small and doubled, 
cheeks broad and fleshy, neck large, ears 
small, not much hair on his head, combs 
what little he has on the sides over the top 
and succeeds rather badly in hiding a splen- 
didly formed head. Probably the best states- 
man in the convention, excellent speaker, 
writer, debater, looks like a good eater, 
dresses well in black cloth, wears a standing 
collar, very ordinary looking spectacles. A 
“whale” in the convention, being among 
the largest in more senses than one. 

Waitman T. Willey: 50, Monongalia lawyer 
and a loyal U.S. Senator, A very tall, ele- 
gant, dignified gentleman, clean shaven, with 
brilliant eyes, bony arms. Most eloquent 
man in the convention. Has a peculiar voice 
with a pleading, trembling quality that car- 
ries great powers of persuasion. (He and Van 
Winkle later were elected as the first two U.S. 
Senators from West Virginia.) 

William E. Stevenson: 40, wood farmer. 
Medium size, dresses plainly like a farmer. 


Thick dark hair, bright blue eyes, a little- 


beard and high cheekbones. A standing col- 
lar, a very thoughtful face, denoting study 
and intellectual labor; one of the best de- 
baters and clearest thinkers in the conven- 
tion. (The future third Governor of West 
Virginia.) 

James H. Brown: 42, Kanawha circuit judge 
(later a supreme court judge). Tall, sallow- 
visaged man, black hair and whiskers, long 
face. Put down by most members as the 


convention. Heavy set, well built, active and 
intelligent; a round, jovial Irish face; hair 
gray, forehead high and broad; eyes large 
and sparkling with mirth, mouth large, chin 
round, cheeks wrinkled with age, complexion 
florid, and countenance radiant with humor 
* * for many a joke has he. 

Abraham D. Soper: .66, Tyler lawyer. 
Oldest man in the conyention. Hair white 
and thin, face wrinkled, but florid and radi- 
ant; eyes bright and intelligent, countenance 
sad and thoughtful, exceedingly active, walks 
like a young man, speaks well, venerable 
appearance. Elected president during the 
second session of the convention, 

Daniel Lamb: 51, Ohio bank cashier. The 
new State's first codemaker. Small man with 
light hair and beard, a very pleasant 
countenance, eyes large and clear, sparkling 
with intelligence, lawyer by education, prob- 
ably the best in the convention. Writes a 
most beautiful hand. Poor voice for speak- 
ing, not much oratorical power, but what he 
says is ready for the printer. 

Gordon Battelle: 47, Ohio minister. Hearty, 
good-natured looking man; round-faced, 
spectacles; thick, bushy hair; wears black 
cloth of excellent quality. Chaplain of First 

Regiment, a man of fine education, 
pulpit orator first class. 

Benjamin H. Smith: 63, a resident -of 
Kanawha but a representative of 
lawyer. One of the finest looking old gentle- 
men in the State; tall, heavy set, large frame, 
pretty fleshy, small piercing eyes; flat, broad 
face, small mouth and nose, large head and 
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hair short and as white as snow; short white 
beard under his chin. 

Chapman J. Stuart: 41, Doddridge lawyer. 
A small, round-faced gentleman with long, 
bright, sandy hair. Countenance betokens 
much study and deep thought. Eyes small, 
blue, and piercing. Sometimes wears black 
cloth but often indulges in a blue, home- 
made jeans coat. A pleasant vein of wit and 
a fair proportion of sarcasm. A member of 
the Richmond and Wheeling conventions, a 
State senator. 

James W. Paxton: 40, Ohio merchant and 
bank president. Finest looking man in the 
convention. Six feet, four inches, exceed- 
ingly graceful in his proportions, whiskers 
all over his face; dresses well, speaks little, 
but clearly, distinctly, and positively, with- 
out any attempt at oratory. 

Lewis Ruffner: 64, Kanawha salt manu- 
facturer. A man of excellent sense and con- 
siderable education. Makes himself useful 
as a member of the House of Delegates and 
the convention. Brother of Dr. Henry Ruff- 
ner, who wrote the antislavery pamphlet. 

The other members of the convention, 
listed alphabetically, with Hall’s impressions 
given for most of them: 

John Boggs: 48, Pendleton farmer. 
slaves and large tract of land. 

Richard Brooks: 52, Upshur minister. 
Especially interested in the establishment of 
free schools. 

John J. Brown; 35, Preston lawyer. A 
sharp-featured gentleman with short, thin 
whiskers, wears a blue cont with brass but- 
tons. Prepossessing in appearance, agree- 
ble. 

William W. Brumfield: 33, Wayne farmer. 
The prettiest whiskers in the convention and 
one of the most handsome men. 

Elbert H, Caldwell: 52, Marshall lawyer. 
Looks like an Episcopal minister or a Pres- 
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24, Hampshire 
farmer. Youngest member of the conyen- 
tion. Wears blue spectacles. 

James S. Cassaday: 40, Fayette farmer. 
Quiet, soldlerly-looking. Holds a position 
in the Army. 

Henry D. Chapman: 63, Roane physician. 
Quite gray, e; says nothing but votes 
sound for the 

Richard M. Cook: 41, Mercer farmer. 
Long, heavy, and sandy hair. Sharp, promi- 
nent features, florid complexion. 

Henry Dering: 50, Monongalia merchant. 


A fine looking man, a little gray; beard 
under chin, dresses well, 
John A. Dille: 40, Preston lawyer. Per- 


haps the most ardent new State man. Tall, 
not very pretty. 

Abijah Dolly: 44, Hardy farmer. Looks 
and talks like farmer. (He was the father 
of 18 children—nine by each of two wives.) 

David W. Gibson—32, Pocahontas physi- 
cian. Served as a physician in the Union 
Army during most of the war. 

Samuel T. Griffith: 32, Mason physician. A 
replacement in the 2d session. His child 
was named West Virginia Griffith, 

Robert Hagar: 51, Boone minister. A cir- 
cuit rider with little education and excel- 
lent sense, 

Eprhaim B. Hall: 39, Marion 
Tall, dresses well. 
sometimes tediously. 

Stephen M. Hansley: 42, Raleigh farmer. 
Smali man who wears spectacles. Never 
speaks except to vote. 

Thomas W. Harrison: 37, Harrison lawyer. 
Disciple of Blackistone, tolerably tall, hair 
stands straight up. 

Hiram Haymond: 55, Marion farmer- 
merchant. A brother of a secessionist, but 
faithful among the faithless. 

James H. Hervey: 41, Brooke lawyer. 
whiskers tinged with frost. 
able. 


lawyer. 
Speaks earnestly but 


Long 
Pleasant, agree- 
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Johanis Hoback: 26, McDowell teacher. 
Little, athletic, round faced, black hair, eyes 
8nd mustache. 

Joseph Hubbs: 54, Pleasants farmer. Plain, 
honest looking, intelligent farmer. 

Robert Irvine: 47, Lewis lawyer. Long 
hair, thin and slightly gray. Very long coat, 
Teads with spectacles. 

Lauck: 49, Wetzel lawyer. 
shaven, yery sociable, good talker. 

Edward P. Mahon: 45, Jackson farmer. 

man with brown hair and whiskers. 
appearance of well-to-do farmer. 

Andrew W. Mann: 29, Greenbrier farmer. 
A er in the Union Army, later raised 
Company of home guards. 

John R. McCutcheon: 51, Nicholas farmer. 

l, sharp face, brown hair, Spectacles, 
cloth and satin vest. 

Dudley S. Montague: 61, Putnam hotel- 

per. Can keep a good hotel, which he 
does at Red House Shoals on Kanawha River. 

Emmett J. O’Brien: 42, Barbour mechanic. 
Tall, sharp face, long nose. Wears low- 

wide-brimmed hat. 

Granville Parker: 51, Cabell lawyer. Ahu- 
morous fellow, gestures much, something of 
the theatrical in him. A writer. 


Clean 


James W. Parsons: 49, Tucker farmer. 
Tall, stoop-shouldered, long face. Standing 
Collar and black cloth. _ 

David S. Pinnell: 50, Upshur physician, 
torekeeper (Later 
Speaker of the House.) 

Joseph S. Pomeroy: 40, Hancock minister. 
Lively, bushy-haired man, rather portly, 
Talks loudly, sensibly. 

John M. Powell: 36, Harrison minister. 

l, delicate man; mild, low forehead, 
ght eyes, black cloth. 

Job Robinson: 45, Calhoun farmer. Tall, 

vy sandy bair and whiskers, large mouth 
and nose; clothes, 


of ancient and modern languages at 
College 17 years. 

Edward W. Ryan: 25, Fayette minister. 
Noted evangelist. Made two trips to the 
Holy Land. 

George W. Sheets: 38, Hampshire carpen- 
ter. A good fellow, mild, inoffensive and 
intelligent; smooth face. 

Josiah Simmons: 47, Randolph farmer. 
Long sandy hair, short whiskers. Doesn't 
trouble the convention much. 

1 Harmon Sinsel: 44, Taylor mechanic. 

UxXuriant beard, very large head filled with 
knowledge. Tenacious in his opinions. 

Benjamin 8 : 35, Clay farmer. 
Not bad looking, nice black whiskers, small 
eyes, sharp nose, dresses well. 

Benjamin F. Stewart: 52, Wirt merchant. 
Dark hair, eyes, and whiskers; dresses in fine 

and satin. Wears a sparkling watch 
and goid ring. 

Gustavus F. Taylor: 26, Braxton lawyer. 

little fellow with goatee; green 
cravat and black cloth. 
a Moses Tichnell: 56, Marion minister. A 
wo circuit rider who developed rheuma- 

Thomas H, Trainer: 42, Marshall minister. 
Chaplain in Infantry unit organized at 
Wheeling. Large, affable man, black whisk- 


William Walker: 34, Wyoming lawyer. 
ed with Army Cavalry. 
ye iam W. Warder: 40, Gilmer farmer. 
ery black and pretty whiskers. Honest, 
tue Union man. 
10 Sseph 8. Wheat: 60, Morgan farmer. A 
armer civil engineer and tanner. 
worchbald J. Wilson: 60, Ritchie farmer. 
ears wig and black cloth. 
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Cedar Creek Watershed Project, Twin 
Falls County, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at a 
time when many of our Federal em- 
ployees are being severely criticized for 
their activities with various Federal 
agencies as being an unwarranted and 
unwanted interference with local and 
State problems, it was particularly grati- 
fying to me to receive a letter from one 
of my constituents in which he offers 
high praise and commendation to sey- 
eral departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government and their em- 
Ployees for the assistance given to his 
community. 

The letter refers to the Cedar Creek 
watershed project.in Twin Falls County, 
Idaho. This is a rehabilitation program 
for the water supply used on the more 
than 5,000 acres on the Roseworth tract. 
It was initiated by the Cedar Mesa Res- 
ervoir & Canal Co., and the Twin Falls 
Soil Conservation District with the as- 
sistance of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and its Soil Conservation Service, 
Forest Service, and ASC, as well as the 


life Service. The Idaho State Depart- 
ment of Reclamation is also assisting in 
the project. 

The original project was constructed 
over 40 years ago and the land reclaimed 
from the desert by the early pioneers. 
The project has long suffered from a 
lack of sufficient water and the situa- 
tion has been compounded in recent 
years by the state of disrepair of the 
canal system. Much valuable water was 
lost before ever reaching the tract be- 
cause of the leaks in the present flume. 
Thanks now to the efforts of the farmers 
on the project and the assistance of sey- 
eral Government agencies, the irrigation 
system is being rehabilitated under the 
provisions of Public Law 566, the Small 
Watersheds Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator Prank CHURCH, 
Federal Building, Boise, Idaho. 

Dran SENATOR CHURCH: It is timely to 
report to you that on December 5 last the 
final documents were executed preliminary 


MarcH 12, 1963. 


Irrigation Works. Since then, a con 
for 54-inch concrete pipeline to replace 
outworn flume and concrete ditch 
awarded and bids for installation of 
pipeline are to be open next week on April 3. 
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This occasion has given rise to some re- 
fiections about the means for its accomplish- 
ment, I am appalled by the time and effort 
demanded of many able people and by the 
sheer expense, for mere promotion of a 
project whose merit and economic worth 
were easily and quickly established several 
years ago. On the other hand, I am warmed 
by awareness of the good will and help 
extended to us by many busy men, some of 
whom (I feel sure) we do not even know. 

You and Mr. Hann served us well. 
Without your and his help I do not believe 


Many others have helped us. 
name them all, but the following have been 
prominently involved and their contribu- 
tions should be acknowledged. 

The Soil Conservation Service designed 
this project and has shaped it to our needs 
from the beginning. Withal, their basic at- 
titude has been detached, as it should be. 


Roseworth and believe you may be able to 
qualify under the Small Watersheds Act, 
Public Law 566, for Federal aid in solving 
tershed and irrigation problems. If 
make it clear to the Service 


Walker, project engineer, and their several 
able associates. 

George Carter, State reclamation engineer, 
interested himself in our program and was 
instrumental in obtaining adoption of one 
yital improvement in engineering design. 

Our State office of Farmers Home Admin- 
istration has made it their business to 
insure that we obtained all possible consid- 
eration under Federal regulations for financ- 
ing the project and, out of their broad ex- 
perience, they have advised us in setting up 
a fiscal plan and necessary controls. Messrs. 
Max Hansen, director, A. J. Passey and Gien 
Barker personified our business with this 
agency. Beyond them, we suspect others 
must have examined our problems with sym- 
pathy, but they are anonymous and we can 
only guess the extent of their contribution. 
The important factor is, I believe, that this 
agency took the positive position, in effect: 
“We have studied the Roseworth operations, 
believe them to be economically sound and 
will make available to the community our 
support and help in shaping financial plans 
to implement the required construction. 
Bring to us questions and problems and 
we will work together with you to devise a 
program for your purpose which will also 
qualify under our regulations.” This they 
did, y and effectively. 

Inevitably questions of rights-of-way were 
encountered. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
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ment told us very simply and directly, “We 


done, with a minimum of fanfare. 
Mike Solan and Bill Mabutt are the indi- 
viduals with whom we dealt and they have 
been unreserved in their efforts on our be- 
half. I trust we may continue to enjoy this 
agency's invaluable support. 

Within our Twin Falls community, Harry 
Eaton, president, Twin Falls Bank & Trust 
Co., has supported our plans from the be- 
ginning. He has used his influence where it 


Mr. Harprve and also our many other friends 
for believing in us and for supporting our 
aspirations. 
Sincerely, 
W. B. Arness. 


Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1963 


SPEECH 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 23, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12) to increase 
the opportunities for training of physicians, 
dentists, and professional public health per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER, Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I want the 
Recorp to show that there are Members 
of this House who are acutely aware of 
that need without recognizing the Fed- 
eral Government as the way to solve it. 
I think this shows once again failure 
of the liberal doctrine that we can bury 
everything with money. There are those 
of us who feel there are private means of 
doing that, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HarL] pointed out on the floor 
when he said that this bill may ulti- 
mately destroy the very cure and hopes 
of those who would solve the problem of 
medical education. We say that the 
need can be met privately, without Fed- 
eral aid. 

I simply want the Record to show that 
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I and many others do not believe we can 
solve it by throwing the Federal Govern- 
ment into this program. 


Address by Mr. Earl V. Wise, Jr., at 
Groundbreaking Ceremonies for a New 
Wise Potato Chip Co. Factory at St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R: (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Potato Cure Co. Factory at Sr. Avaus- 
TINE, FLA. 


Mr. Maltby, Congressman Matthews, Mayor 


The site that we are about to dedicate is 
more than just a mere new plant, it is testi- 
y to the dreams and ambitions of all of 
h to fulfill a promise of our time; to 
us as one with our era. Progress is 
our Nation's greatest commodities. 
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tury goal for all Americans. 

The building of a potato chip plant here 
is a small and perhaps t contri- 
bution to the mainstream of growth of 
American industry and to the economic 
security of our Nation. I cannot help but 
feel with some measure of pride, I might add, 
that however small a contribution, it is still 
part of that American industrial main- 
stream. 

Our decision to build our new plant on 
It was 


i 
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stranger to St. Johns County and to St. 
Augustine. We have been partners for many 
years. I use the word “partners” advisedly. 
Our company is in the potato business and 
our main product is a potato product. You 
here in St. Johns County are also in the 
potato business. Industrially we are re- 
lated. Our decision to locate here has merely 
been a decision to move in with our rela- 
tives. Aside from the commercial considera- 
tions of our decision, I know that we will 
reside together for many years to come; 
happily, profitably, and successfully. 

Many of you here knew my father, Earl 
V. Wise, Sr. I can only gage that some 
higher judgment deprives us of his presence 
here today. I know that this moment is 
one to which he looked forward. It cer- 
tainly represents a milestone in the history 


the foresight of the people of St. Augustine 
and St. Johns County. 

As you know, the plant we are about to 
construct is a small plant. We have no 
great plans for expansion beyond the small 
operation we are installing. But this does 
not mean that we shall be any less citizens 
of the community than if we were many 
times our size. Nor shall we shirk our re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of the community. 
St. Augustine will grow. If we grow with 
St. Augustine we shall be pleased and proud 
and honored. 

Again, many thanks to all of you for mak- 
ing this possible and for your presence here 
today. 


That Hellish and Dismal Cloud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article, which appeared in the New York 
Times, April 21, 1963, by George H. T. 
Kimble, a member of the geography de- 
partment at Indiana University. The 
article is aptly titled “That Hellish and 
Dismal Cloud,” but whether you call it 
a hellish and dismal cloud or air pollu- 
tion or, as we do in Los Angeles, smog, it 
Still amounts to the same dirty air; air as 
Mr. Kimble so rightly points out, that 
grimes our public buildings, impairs the 
beauty of our skies and earth, under- 
Mines our health and shortens our lives, 
air that we ourselves have dirtied. My 
bill, H.R. 3765, along with several other 
bills, is trying to get at the root of this 
Serious problem. 
The article follows: 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 21, 1963] 
THAT HELLISH AND DISMAL CLOUD—THE Am 
Taar 100 MrLLION PEopLE IN 10,000 Com- 
MUNITIES ON THIS CONTINENT BREATHE 
ANOTHER, AND, IN Irs OWN 
Wav, EXCEEDINGLY DANGEROUS, FALLOUT 


(By George H. T. Kimble) 


(George H. T. Kimble, a member of the 
geography department at Indiana Univer- 
sity, is currently working on a long-term 
geographical study for the 20th Century 
Fund.) 

The recent introduction in Congress of a 
bill giving enforcement powers in alr-pollu- 
tion cases to the Federal Government was a 
Sharp reminder, if one were needed, that we 
are dirty people. We spend fortunes on 

mts, toothpastes and cleansing 
creams; we keep battalions busy taking care 
our trash, and there is not a place in all 
land where the voice of the sudsseller 
But we are still dirty, for we 
the midst of dirty air—air that 
public buildings, that impairs 
the beauty of our skies and earth, that un- 
dermines our health and shortens our lives: 

àir that we ourselves have dirtied. 
1 Today, on this continent alone, at least 
9,000 communities, representing a popula- 
of more than 100 million, are now seri- 
ously affected by pollution. In South 
America, Africa, Asia, Australia, and Europe 
there is hardly a city of any size that is 
to irritating haze and industrial 

fallout, = 


one is it merely the cities of the earth 
t suffer in this fashion. City-made pollu- 
tion is no respecter of city limits; it goes 
ere it is borne by the wind. Frequently 

is borne many miles, as any New York 
Suburban housewife knows, and as anybody 
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We also need to remember that many rural 
their own brand of pollution. 
of the worid continue to 
grass during the dry season, 
many continue to plow up 
t takes flight in the slightest breeze. 
was in New Zealand during World 
It was periodically possible to write 
5 name in the dust that had been carried 
oe the dried-out wheatlands of Australia, 
dre than 1,200 miles away. 
No less modern, and more sinister, is the 
ing toxicity of the air. Until recent 
es the prime cause of air pollution was 
ti © excessive and grossly inefficient combus- 
on of coal. 
Of this kind of pollution, the prime cause of 
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ts. Automobiles are generous contrib- 
oxide of nitrogen oxides and carbon mon- 
2,000 (in London they contribute about 
ana tons of the latter dally; in New York 

Los Angeles upward of 10,000 tons). 
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Metallurgical plants contribute such toxic 
substances as hydrofluoric acid, sodium and 
calcium fluorides and, often, arsenicai com- 
pounds. Chemical and petrochemical plants 
contribute hydrogen and sulfide, chlorine, 
sulfur dioxide, and often, compounds of 
selenium, tellurium and beryllium. Other 
poisons injected into the air of our indus- 
trial cities include sulfuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid and compounds of zinc and lead. 

The damage done by these pollutants is 
compounded by the chemical reactions that 
frequently take place once they get into the 
air, In many cities it is these secondary 
pollutants, as they are called, that are the 
real villains of the piece. In Los Angeles, 
for instance, some of the most harmful in- 
gredients of the smog are those produced by 
sunlight working photochemically on the 
hydrocarbons that are present in fumes 
from incompletely burned fuel. 

To make matters still worse, the world now 
has to reckon with pollution from radio- 
active debris. Although there are differences 
of opinion concerning the territorial extent of 
the danger arising from this source, to say 
nothing of the immediacy of the danger, 
nobody doubts that the danger exists. The 
first thing the British Atomic Energy Au- 
thority did when radioactive debris escaped 
from its plutonium plant near Carlisle was 
to quarantine the nearby farms and prohibit 
the sale of their produce, because soil, grass, 
cattle and milk had all become contami- 
nated. 

A third feature of air pollution that is 
comparatively new is the sheer bulk of 
it. During last winter's London smog, smoke 
and sulfur compounds were being poured 
into the air at the rate of thousands of tons 
a day. At its worst, the smog is believed to 
have contained between 600 and 1,000 tons 
of smoke particles alone. In the Ruhr Val- 
ley of Western Germany the daily fallout of 
ashes and soot is put at 1,500,000 tons; that 
of sulfur dioxide, at 4 million tons. Even 
in so comparatively clean and pleasant a 
place as Puget Sound, several thousand tons 
of industrial wastes daily become airborne, 

The full cost of air pollution to the com- 
munities producing it, to say nothing, of 
those that simply catch it from their neigh- 
bors, has never been calculated, and is prob- 
ably incalculable. Such attempts as have 
been made to put a price.on the damage it 
does to property, crops, cattle, and materials 
indicate that in the United States alone, it 
may be as high as $12 billion annually, or 
more than $60 per person, But clearly no- 
body can put a price on the 400 lives lost in 
the 1962 London smog, let alone the 4,000 
lives lost in the one 10 years earlier, or on 
the loss of health, temporary or permanent, 
suffered by thousands more. Nor can any- 
body weigh the deprivation of beauty, hap- 
piness, and comfort which pollution imposes 
upon those who have to live with it. 

What is being done about the problem? A 
great deal, as any citizen of St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, and Los Angeles will be happy to tell 
you. St. Louis has almost forgotten what 
bad smog is like since it prohibited, in the 
late 1930's, the use of certain types of soft 
coal. Pittsburgh, though later in taking 
legal action against the polluters of its air, 
can likewise point to visible gains, not the 
least of which is the ability of its people to 
see the city about twice as often as they 
could 20 years ago. 

In Los Angeles County, notwithstanding 
its phenomenal growth (from 3,900,000 peo- 
ple and 9,800 industries in 1948 to 6,500,000 
people and 16,000 industries in 1960), the vol- 
ume of contaminants entering the air from 
stationary sources is less than half what it 
was 15 years ago, and about 5,000 tons a day 
less than it would have been but for the 
control measures taken in the interval. Even 
London believes it is getting to the point 
where it can see daylight for since the Clean 
Air Act was passed in 1956 the average con- 
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centration of smoke over the city has been 
reduced by roughly 40 percent. 

Of course, Much more can be done, as 
speaker after speaker at the National Con- 
ference on Alr Pollution pointed out in 
Washington last December. Our lawmakers 
can prohibit the open burning of trash in 
backyards and city dumps, including the 
burning of junked cars, tires, batteries and 
so on; and they can enforce the use (as they 
are beginning to do) of after-burners on all 
gasoline-fired vehicles. Our chemists can go 
on applying thelr wits to the problem of 
trapping the gases and solids that escape 
from engine exhausts, commercial and resi- 
dential furnaces and industrial plants of 
every kind. Our city planners can make bet- 
ter use of their chief tool of pollution control, 
namely zoning. 

Perhaps the meteorologist can do some- 
thing about it, too. Given enough heat and 
air movement, any unwanted accumulation 
of airborne gases and solids can be dispersed. 
During World War II, when round-the-clock 
aircraft patrols were frequently necessary, 
many British airfields were kept open in 
thick weather by firing gasoline fed through 
perforated pipes laid along the edges of run- 
ways. The intense heat generated by the 
flames evaporated the unwanted moisture in 
the air and so increased the visibility. 

The cost, needless to say, was considerable. 
Fifteen million gallons of gasoline were used 
over a period of 2½ years in bringing in 2,500 
planes. Quite clearly, no commercial airline 
could afford to expend 6,000 gallons of gaso- 
line per plane per landing. More recently, 
unwanted water particles and other solids 
have been dispersed on an experimental basis 
by means of the technique: that is, 
by spraying the air with silver iodide, or some 
other nucleating agent. 

But will air pollution ever be eliminated 
completely? I very much doubt it, for two 
reasons. First, everybody is a polluter of the 
air, whether he is only a cigarette smoker or 
a leafburner, and it seems as unlikely that 
we can ever legislate effectively against uni- 
versal sin as against universal selfishness, a 
species of which air pollution Is. 

Second, not every part of the world is 
fitted, atmospherically, to cope with air pol- 
lution. What makes it the habitual and 
serious problem it is in a place like Los An- 
geles is not so much the fact that the county 
has 3,500,000 vehicles and 16,000 industries 
as the fact that there is not enough rainfall 
or wind to clear away the resulting im- 
purities. For southern California lies close 
to the heart of one of the most persistent 
high-pressure (or anticyclonic) systems to be 
found anywhere on earth. 

Such systems are generally notable for 
three : their aridity (the air in them 
spends most of its time subsiding, that is, 
warming up and 80 drier); their 
“airlessness” (the winds are at best light and 
near the center are often impalpable), and 
their inversions (that is, the existence in 
their lower layers of a temperature gradient 
that is the inverse of the normal one, since 
the temperature increases with height). 
The aridity means that there is seldom any 
rain to wash the impurities out of the air; 
the airlessness that there is seldom enough 
wind to displace them horizontally; the in- 
version that there is virtually no chance of 
displacing them vertically. 

Of the three features, the inversion is the 
one that gives Los Angeles the most trouble, 
because it closes the only escape hatch for 
the impurities. These impurities can no 
more rise into the warm air that lies above 
the colder surface air than a plume of cigar- 
ette smoke can rise above the ceiling of the 
room in which the smoker sits. Besides 
building up an ever greater accumulation of 
themselves Just under the ceiling of the in- 

these suspended impurities act as 
heating surfaces for the incoming rays of 
the sun, and so raise the temperature of the 
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air around them, thereby reinforcing the ceil- 
ing. It is largely because of this that a Los 
Angeles smog is hard to budge once it has 
become established. And the longer it lasts, 
the higher the concentration of toxic im- 
purities becomes, with all the attendant ha- 
gards for the smogbound. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to de- 
stroy the ceiling by heating the air below it, 
but the cost of doing this would be consider- 
able, since it would take all of 3 million 
megawatts to raise the air temperature above 
the city by as little as 2° F. an hour. 
Theoretically, too, it should be possible to 
disperse the impurities by blowing them 
away, but here also the cost would be con- 
siderable, since the ventilating plant would 
have to generate at least 250,000 tons of 
fresh air a minute. 

True, the meteorologist may one day lick 
the problem by stopping the inversions from 
forming, that is, by controlling the circula- 
tion of the atmosphere to the point where 
he can shift an anticyclone as soon as he sees 
it beginning to form in the Los Angeles area. 
The only trouble about this, though, is that 
San Francisco might get the shifted system 
and the smog that goes with it. On the 
second thought it might be cheaper and more 
satisfactory all around to shift Los Angeles, 
which, as any geographer knows, should never 
have been built where it is in the first place. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
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numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
April 7, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: We the undersigned 
ask you, Mr. Chairman, to support Congress- 
man DANIEL J. FiLoop’s resolution, House 
Resolution 14 on creation of a permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations. A copy of 
this is sent to Mr. FLOOD. 

Sincerely yours, 

Natalie Mysho, Susan Mutz, Jo Ann 
Voit, Elain Narod, Joan Black, Rhona 
Neddle, Janice Omer, Mary Drain, 
Barbara Treck, Sandy Smith, Adrean 
King, Patricia Jones, Areta Hajduczoh, 
Peggy Mooney, Helen Wadle, Wilma 
Wolf, Susan Kene, Marie Bells, Geral- 
dine Smith, Loretta Guncer, Rita 
Peerz, Ann Marie Comitta, Kathy 
Woods, Jeonette Seymore, Jaroslawa 
Harasyn, Joanne Magrisi, Carolyn 
Jacques, Mary Ann Koszowsky, Carol 
Ann Korbel, Mary Frances Lawlor, 
Sandra J. Lowery, Donna Koch, Marie 
Kobylakiewicz, Margaret Kober, Linda 
Leszczap, Caro] Kovalitsky, Kathleen 
Sabrin, Veronica Lee, Roma Kostiuk, 
Pat Scott, Linda Lyons, Veronica 
Hocht, Bernadetta LaPletla, Diana La 
Rue, Susan  Brastowicz, Francis 

Pat Anderson, Joanne Gil- 
lin, Kathryn Jordvia, Patricia Storm, 
Cristine Hanas, Barbara Smith, Sandra 
Kowalskyj, Angela Bright, Mary Anne 
Brennan, Paula Prartey, Maureen Mc- 
Guire, Eileen McGuire, Damita Makar, 
Nadia Mischtschuk, Sue Crupl, Lucille 
Bonfigiio, Vanda Gulak, Theresa 
Ravert, Narene Lutman, Barbara 
Leonard, Carolann Lobley, Sr. M. Ruth 
Angela, Frances La Pera, Linda Lee, 
Charlotte Latta, Marian Caroselli, 
Larraine Logan, Pete Sycz, Pauline 
Cappetta, Anna Radosz, Olga Radosz, 
Joan Wojtkiewicz, Veronica Watson, 
Alice Szalwinska. 


IrvincTton, N.J., April 10, 1963. 
Hon. D, J. FLOOD, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The establishment of 
a permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
(H. Res. 14) will assist the young American 
generation to realize the difficulties of East- 
ern Europe, primarily Ukraine. 

I am sending a similar letter to Congress- 
man HO .- W. SMITH. 

Respectfully yours, 
KWITHA SEMANYSHYN. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Allow me to inform you that 
I sent the enclosed letter to the Honorable A. 
W. SAL. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS FINIw. 
Hon. ABNER W. SAL. 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Stamford radio announced on 
March 31, 1963, “Congressman A. W. Sma. 
called for creation of Captive Nations Com- 
mittee in the House.” 

Allow me to extend my hearty congratu- 
lations to you for your action. In my 
opinion this committee will serve the best 
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interest of the United States and will help 
the captive nations, among them the country 
of my ancestors, Ukraine, to regain free- 
dom. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS FINTW. 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J., 
April 3, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Foo, 
U.S. Representative, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter we sent in behalf of our 
organization to Hon. Howarp W. Smirn in 
support of your resolution calling for the 
establishment of congressional Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

We greatly appreciate your interest in the 
plight of enslaved nations and your effort 
to help them in their struggle for freedom 
and liberation. 

In behalf of our organization and all the 
members and all the citizens of Ukrainian 
descent in this city, I should like to ex- 
press our sincere thanks for your effort and 
interest in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE TARASIUK, 
Chairman. 


PerTH AmBoy, N.J. 
April 3, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITA, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: In behalf of 
our organization and all the members once 
again we raise our voice in support of the 
resolution introduced by Hon. Dantex J. 
Fr. oo, House Resolution 14, calling for the 
establishment of congressional Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

It is an established prove that such a 
committee is needed to study and advise 
the Government of this country in formu- 
lating its policy on Soviet Union and cap- 
tive nations. We urge you to submit the 
Flood resolution, House Resolution 14, to vote 
by your committee and we ask you to give it 
your favorable consideration. While Com- 
munist Russia has been championing the 
cause of national liberation in Africa, Asia, 
and all over the world, we as a nation, are not 
doing much to help the enslaved non-Rus- 
sian nations which constitute a veritable 
weakness of the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

Instead of hitting the enemy in most sen- 
sitive area which is Russian imperialism 
and colonialism, we are helping him by our 
money to champion his propaganda against 
dying Western European and nonexistent 
American imperialism by such publication as 
a booklet, “Equality of Rights Between Races 
and Nationalities in the U.S.S.R.," published 
by UNESCO. 

We sincerely hope that you will consider 
favorably the Flood resolution, House Reso- 
lution 14. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE TARASIUK, 
Chairman. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
April 3, 1963. 
Hon. DANTEL FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: You probably 
know about the article in the current issue 
of National Review relative to a bill you in- 
troduced in Congress in 1961 to create 4 
House Committee on Captive Nations. I 
don’t remember ever having heard of it but 
I think you are to be congratulated for hav- 
ing made such a proposal. 

National Review indicates that the State 
Department the bill on the ground 
that passage of it might annoy the Russians 
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and prevent an agreement on Berlin. It 
seems to me that virtually everybody in this 
country (except the State Department crowd 
&nd the Communists) would regard as highly 
desirable anything that might annoy the 
Russians. And the State Department's con- 
tention that passage of your bill might have 
Prevented an agreement on Berlin has to be 
Judged in the light of the fact that your bill 
Was defeated and, after 2 years, there hasn't 
n any agreement on Berlin. 

The antics of the U.S. State Department 
almost daily remind me of one of the classical 
Stories of the First World War. It concerned 
un Australian who held a commission in an 
ANZAC unit and who was mobilized at the 
Outbreak of the war in 1914. He served at 
Gallipoli and later at the western front. In 
1917, after 3 years in service, he was ordered 
to report to the War Office in London. He 

never been there and knew nothing 
about the city except that the War Office was 
located on a street called Whitehall. He 
Crossed the English channel at night and 
Was put up in a West End hotel. After 
ast next morning he took a walk and 
round himself at an intersection on White- 
hall. down one side of that street, 
he noticed a line of obviously governmental 
Looking down the other side, he 
saw another line of the same. The only 
Person nearby was a postman who was taking 
dome mail out of a pillar box. One of his 
sleeves was empty, showing that he had been 
mvalided out of military service. Walking 
Over to him, the Australian asked: Pardon 
me, can you please tell me which side the 
War Office is on?” And the postman immedi- 
ately replied, in a heavy cockney accent and 
With much bitter and passionate emphasis, 
Well, mate, you can be bloody well sure that 
it isn’t on our side.” 

National Review's article about your 1961 
bill states that your irritation with the State 

t parallels the irritation of many 

another legislator against ever-increasing 
grabs by the executive agencies. I 

hope that National Review correctly reported 
your feelings, because I think that we have a 
te need in the United States for res- 
‘oration of the balance of power between the 
tive and executive branches of govern- 
ne I think that things have got out of 
ter not only because of usurpations of 
Da by executive branches of governments 

t, in addition, because of abdications of re- 
Sponsibilities by legislatures. We have that 
trouble here in our municipal government 
and it seems to be manifest in every other 
Sorernmental level, being at its worst in the 
Te ern stratum. Any effort you may make 

Correct the trouble will be a patriotic 
Service. If you are working along that line, 
more power to you. Have you thought of 
reintroducing your bill to create a House 
pommittes on Captive Nations? If it were 

Ore the House, I would be glad to write 

Gronau H. Fallon in whose 
district I am domiciled and ask him to sup- 
Port it. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN J. Iago. 
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HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
i Pe BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 


the formation of West Virginia as 
Separate State, over a hundred years 
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ago, Came about as a result of opposi- 
tion in the loyal counties of Virginia to 
secession from the Union. 

An article by John G. Morgan in the 
Charleston (W: Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail describes the meetings of protest 
that took place in western Virginia, fol- 
lowing the ordinance of secession passed 
by the Virginia convention on April 17, 
1861, at Richmond. The next step was 
the call for a convention to assemble in 
Wheeling, on May 13, 1861, to determine 
how opposition to secession could be most 
effectively employed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE First WHEELING CONVENTION 
(By John G. Morgan) 

A festival atmosphere prevailed in Wheel- 
ing on May 13, 1861, a day of great expecta- 
tions for the people of western Virginia. 

It was the day of the first Wheeling con- 
vention, the first general meeting of Vir- 
ginians who lived on the western side of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Hopes were high for positive action that 
would keep the western side of the Old Do- 
minion in the Union. A growing number 
of people wanted a new State. 

It was a clear day. A light breeze stirred 
large national flags on many housetops and 
on cables stretched across the streets. 

Smaller flags were abundantly displayed 
in windows and doorways. Little pennants 
fluttered near the ears of horses. 

People, arriving by steamboat, train, and 
in all kinds of horse-drawn vehicles filled 
the streets in the busy town on the Ohio 
River. Many wore Union badges or red, 
white, and blue rosettes. 

Outwardly, the people were happy. But it 
wasn’t a time for supreme happiness; the 
Civil War was a month old. 

One way or another—usually in county or 
district mass meetings and sometimes in 
secret sessions—a total of 436 delegates from 
27 counties were elected to the convention. 

The number of delegates from each county 
varied widely. Wood County chartered a 
steamboat and sent 70 delegates. Marshall 
County sent another 70, Monongalia 38, Han- 
cock 38, and Mason 30. 

Only a few delegates were sent by some 
counties. None represented Kanawha or 
Cabell, or numerous other southern counties 
where sympathy for the Confederate cause 
was widespread. 

The convention attracted national atten- 
tion. Among reporters covering the event 
were representatives of the New York Herald, 
New York Times, Cincinnati Commercial, 
Cincinnati Gazette, Pittsburgh Chronicle, 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, Cleveland Morning 
Leader and Chicago Press and Tribune. 

At the time of the convention, Wheeling 
was by far the largest town in western Vir- 
ginia. Census figures for the previous year 
show that it had a population of 14,083, 
compared to 3,364 for Martinsburg, the next 
largest town, Charleston was ranked fifth 
with 1,376. 

Wheeling, lying on a bench of land be- 
tween the river front and the hills, had two 
main streets, shaded by rows of poplars, and 
factory districts at each end of the streets. 
Soft coal smoke, rising from busy steamboats 
and factories, filled the atmosphere much of 
the time. 

The town had four of the largest nail 
manufacturing plants in the Nation and was 
sometimes known as the “nail city.” It was 
famous for its glassware, stogies, beer and 
furniture. 
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There were 14 churches, 2 academies, a 
commercial school, 3 banks, and a custom 
house. The McLure House was rated as the 
best hotel. 

Many delegates arrived a day or two early 
and stayed over at the hotels. On the night 
of May 11, 2 days before the convention a 
large crowd gathered in front of the McLure 
House and called for some speeches. Bands 
Played martial music to help force the 
speakers out. 

John 8. Carlile of Harrison County, who 
was a Union ball of fire as a delegate to the 
Virginia State Convention held earlier at 
Richmond, on the balcony. 

He told the crowd he hoped the First 
Wheeling Convention would decide to create 
a separate State. There was prolonged 
cheering. 

Francis H. Pierpont, the Fairmont lawyer 
who had distinguished himself in recent 
weeks by making Union talks, was the next 
baleony speaker. 

“I tell you the mountain counties are mov- 
ing,” he declared. “The people are 
meeting together for the protection of them- 
selves, their wives, their children, and their 
liberties * * .“ 

In a dispatch from Wheeling, the New York 
Times said on page 1 the next day: “There 
is an immense feeling here in favor of divi- 
sion of the State, and it is increasing hourly 
at the moment. Songs are heard in its favor 
in all public places.” 0 

The convention remained page 1 news 
for several days in the Times. One headline 
said: “Western Virginia on the Move.” 

A reporter for the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
complained of the “long, tedious wait for 
breakfast call at the hotel.“ In one of his 


burned in effigy at the Market House. 

The Wheeling Intelligencer said on the 
opening day of the convention: 

“We must do ere by. 
weakness and vacillation, sink down as wili- 
ing and helpless slaves, and receive with 
lamb-like meekness the manacles Jeff Davis 
has already forged for us. 

“The time is opportune; the people are 
ready-ripe, eager for the action that will give 
them something around which they may 
rally ee srn: 

At 11 a.m. on opening day, a huge number 
of delegates crowded into Washington Hall. 
The auditorium was filled with what one 
contemporary writer described as an “eager, 
expectant, fluttering mass.” 

William B. Zinn, of Preston County, de- 
scribed. as a “rugged old mountaineer,” was 


named temporary chairman. Rev. Peter T. 
Laishley of Monongalia County offered 
prayer. 


A short time later, Dr. John W. Moss of 
Wood County was elected as the permanent 
president. C. B. Waggener of Mason, Mar- 
shall M. Dent of Monongalia and Gibson L. 
Cranmer of Ohio were chosen as secretaries. 

As one of the first speakers, Carlile made 

~a characteristic fiery speech: 

“Let us act; let us repudiate these mon- 
strous usurpations; let us show our loyalty 
to Virginia and the Union; and let us main- 
tain ourselves in the Union at every hazard. 

„It is useless to cry peace when there is no 
peace; and I for one will repeat what was 
said by one of Virginia's noblest sons: ‘Give 
me liberty or give me death.“ (Great and 
continued applause.) 

Carlile introduced a resolution proposing 
that the committee on Federal and State re- 
lations report an ordinance for creation of a 
State to be named “New Virginia.” 

John J. Jackson of Wood County was 
shocked by what he considered a premature 
move by Carlile. At one point Jackson be- 
came so irked that he threatened to take his 
hat and leave the convention. 
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Waltman T. Willey of Monongalia County, 
a conservative, also opposed the resolution. 
He said the Carlile plan would be treason 
against the Governments of Virginia, the 
United States and the Confederate States. 

The Monongalia delegate and other con- 
servatives, including Pierpont, succeeded in 
heading off the resolution. 

An mt was reached to the effect 
that no action should be taken until after 
the election of May 23, when Virginia voters 
would ratify or reject the secession ordinance 
passed in Richmond on April 17, 

However, the convention did name a “cen- 
tral committee,” consisting of nine persons, 
with Carlile as chairman. 

A resolution setting up the committee said 
that in the event the people ratified the se- 
cession ordinance, then the counties of north- 
western should choose delegates 
June 4 for another general convention on 
June 11. 

The committee was instructed to prepare 
an “address to the people of Virginia” and 
to “circulate it as extensively as possible.” 

At a night session on May 15, the third day 
of the convention, Willey was a principal 
speaker as the session was about to adjourn. 

“Fellow citizens,” said Willey, “the first 
thing we have got to fight is the ordinance 
of secession. Let us kill it on the 23d of 
this month. [Applause.] S 

“Let us bury it deep beneath the hills of 
northwestern Virginia. Let us pile up our 
glorious hills on it; bury it deep so that it 
will never make its appearance among us 
again.” [Applause.] 

At the same time, Willey spoke of Virginia 
as a mother State whose every Inch of soil 
I love, her mountains and valleys from the 
seaboard to the Ohio border.” 

He said he hoped the time would come 
when the Stars and Stripes would again float 
over the entire State as the ensign of “uni- 
versal liberty.” 

Prayer was offered. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung, “about” nine cheers were 
given for the Union, and the convention ad- 

sine die in what was described as a 
“perfect blaze of enthusiasm.” 

The delegates returned to their homes to 
await the work of the central committee and 
the outcome of the election. Some of them 
may have left Wheeling on the Ben Frank- 
lin, which was advertised on the last day of 
the convention as a steamboat “now com- 
pleted, and will leave for Cincinnati this 
evening.” 

The newspaper advertisement said the boat 
was “admirably furnished with the best of 
everything that good taste could suggest." 
The pilot was Captain Jack, “an experienced 
steamboat man and a clever, genial gentle- 
man.” 

An address to the people was promptly 
prepared by the committee. Part of the text 
sald: 

“What is secession? A deed not to be ac- 
complished in the brood glare of noon- 
day sun, but a deed of darkness, which had 
to be performed in secret conclave, by the 
reckless spirits who accomplished it, in con- 
tempt to the people » >» 

In closing its appeal, the committee said: 

“Fellow citizens of northwestern Virginia, 
the issue is with you. Your destiny is in 
your hands. If you are worthy descendants 
of your worthy sires, you will rally to this 
defense of your liberties, and the Constitu- 
tion which has protected and blessed you 
will extend over you its protecting aegis. If 
you hesitate or falter, all is lost, and you 
and your children to the latest posterity 
are destined to slavery.” 

The results of the May 23 election, as an- 
nounced by Gov. John Letcher, were: 125,950 
for secession and 20,373 against. The totals 
didn’t include the returns from the north- 
west, where approximately 44,000 votes were 
cast against secession and about 4,000 for it. 
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The 44,000 and 4,000 fotals were men- 
tioned by the late Dr. Charles H. Ambler, 
eminent West Virginia historian. They are 
disputed by at least one modern scholar, 

Dr. Richard Orr Curry, author of “A 
House Divided,” a doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in 1961, says 
that totals of 30,000 against and 10,000 for 
would be more realistic for the northwestern 
area. In the entire area of what is now 
West Virginia, he estimates that the vote 
was 34,000 against and 19,000 for secession. 

Curry’s conclusions are based on extensive 
research which uncovered new evidence. In 
his rather dashing but scholarly work, he 
says that the evidence blasts the “myth of 
Union solidarity” in western Virginia. 

He says that 25 counties in proposed West 
Virginia, comprising two thirds of the area 
of the State and about 40 percent of its 
population, “supported the Confederacy and 
opposed dismemberment” (creation of a new 
state out of old Virginia). 

Curry also attacks earlier historians for 
failing to give what he considers sufficient 
weight to the “changing patterns of confilct” 
in the sectionalism that preceded the for- 
mation of West Virginia. At one time, he 
stresses, the Shenandoah Valley was aligned 
with the western part of the State, but 
shifted later to the eastern way of thinking. 
By 1861, he says, the valley and southwestern 
counties had no more in common with 
northwestern Virginia than “a cobra and a 
mongoose.”" . 

In any event, the results of the election on 
May 23, 1861, were a final public endorse- 
ment of what the Virginia Convention at 
Richmond, the state government and militia 
already had done. Secession from the Union 
was an unalterable fact. 

The results comprised the last crushing 
blow to the fading hopes that the whole of 
Virginia could be saved to the Union, 

But in the depths of their disappointment, 
more and more people from west of the 
Alleghenies thought of their future in terms 
of a new dominion to be carved out of the 
Old Dominion. 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Hanson 
W. Baldwin, a noted and respected mili- 
tary columnist for the New York Times, 
recently wrote an article in the Atlantic 
magazine, April 1963, highly critical of 
the administration’s policy of managed 
news. I share Mr. Baldwin’s feelings 
about the unfortunate trend which this 
establishes in the relations of our Gov- 
ernment and our people; I share his con- 
cern over the undermining effect which 
it has for our form of government. Sad- 
ly, the people can no longer trust the 
word of their Government. 

Especially interesting to me in this 
article was a paragraph which Mr. Bald- 
win devoted to the treatment of Mr. 
Charles Murphy, Washington editor of 
Fortune magazine, who wrote an article 
analyzing the failures of Government in 
handling the Bay of Pigs invasion. I 
placed Mr. Murphy’s article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, September 20, 1961, 
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pages A7456-60, and, after the Presi- 
dent had roundly denounced it, I made 
notice of an award which Murphy had 
received from the Overseas Press Club 
for this article for its accuracy of re- 
porting, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 16, 
1962, page 7829. Later I introduced into 
the Rrecorp comments on the way in 
which President Kennedy had attempted 
to suppress the story which Murphy 
wrote and a comment of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the question of man- 
aged news, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan- 
uary 30, 1963, pages A394-95. 

Now, Mr. Baldwin in his article offers 
further background informatior on this 
article which Murphy wrote and which 
the President tried to suppress and, after 
it was published, punished Murphy for 
writing. The paragraph is quoted im- 
mediately below; following it is the entire 
Hanson Baldwin article which deserves 
the attention of every person in this 
country who has an interest in the future 
of our national freedom. 

When Charles J. V. Murphy, respected and 
experienced Washington correspondent for 
Fortune magazine, published in the Sep- 
tember 1961 Fortune a complete and 
thorough account of the Lao and Bay 
of Pigs fiascoes, his article was denounced 
by the President personally at a press con- 
ference. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor was then 
sent to New York with a bill of complaints 
to see Henry Luce. He was politely re- 
ceived, but when he was all through, aston- 
ishment was expressed at the picayune na- 
ture of the objections, Later, Murphy, a 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve who for 
years has had a mobilization assignment in 
the Office of the Air Chief of Staff, found 
that under pressure the Air Force had been 
compelled to shift him to a minor post 
elsewhere. 


The article follows: 
[From the Atlantic Monthly, Apr. 1963] 
MANAGED News: OUR PEACETIME 
CENSORSHIP 


(By Hanson W, Baldwin) 

(“The blatant methods used by the admin- 
istration and its tampering with the news 
deserve considerably more criticism and dis- 
cussion than they have received,” says Han- 
son W. Baldwin, the military analyst for the 
New York Times. In the article which fol- 
lows, Mr. Baldwin describes these methods 
and points out the danger of Government 
manipulation of the news.) 

The problem of reconciling security and 
freedom is not new to the Kennedy admin- 
istration. It existed when the Nation was 
young, and it has troubled every era of our 
history. But it has become acute only since 
the end of World War II, when the twin 
threats of the atomic age and the Commu- 
nist conspiracy have posed the greatest dan- 
gers to national security in our history. 
There has been, in the last two decades, an 
inevitable growth of Government secrecy in 
an age when man has the power to destroy 
himself and in an era when an aggressive, 
expansionist communism poses hidden dan- 
gers, with its secret subversions, to the body 
politic. The pressure ever since 1945 has 
been clearly on the side of more secrecy. 

This pressure has been greatly increased by 
the tremendously strengthened influence in 
Government of the Federal police power 
(the FBI, and especially the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency) and of the intelligence men- 
tality, which tends to enshrine secrecy as an 
abstract good. A significant growth in the 
power of the Presidency and in the size, 
power, and centralization of the executive 
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branch—checked only slightly during Eisen- 
hower's administration by his concept of a 
Congress which proposed, a President who 
disposed—has strengthened the wall of 
secrecy which has gradually been built 
around Government. 

The trend poses some long-term dangers, 
James Madison noted in the Virginia Con- 
vention of June 16, 1788: Since the general 
Civilization of mankind, I believe there are 
more instances of the abridgement of the 
freedom of the pepple by gradual and silent 
encroachments of those in power than by 
Violent and sudden usurpation.” It is the 
gradual and silent encroachments upon 
many past concepts of press freedoms that 
have greatly troubled close observers of the 

nnedy administration. 

John F. Kennedy, during his first 2 years 
in office, has proved to be, in his press con- 
ferences and rockingchair chats, an articu- 
late, winning, and persuasive President. He 
and his administration have been extremely 
Sensitive to the public image of the man and 

office as mirrored by the press and other 
Public relations media. 

Despite this sensitivity (or perhaps be- 
Cause of it), despite the President’s highly 
articulate phrases, there is a major question 
about the methods employed in the admin- 

tion's public relations policies, a doubt 
that the people are really being taken into 
the confidence of the President to the same 
degree that they were during World War II 
and Korea, 


This vigorous and cocky young adminis- 
tration has provided the yeast of the New 
Frontier, which, mixed into the dangerous 
ferment of our times, has produced, in the 
Opinion of many newsmen, some astonishing 
examples of news repression and distortion, 

ment and control, and pressures and 
Propaganda. 

It should be emphasized that news man- 
agement is not new with this administration. 
It has been attempted and sometimes prac- 
ticed successfully in the past, often with a 
Madison Avenue flair and heavy overtones 
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be necessary in the last half of the 20th 
Century, when nuclear weapons and Com- 
Munist conquests pose unparalleled dangers 
to democracy. But the Kennedy administra- 
tion has shown a sensitivity to criticism, 
a readiness to resent it, and a willingness 
to use unorthodoxamethods to meet it that 
have troubled many people. The elimina- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune, lead- 
ing Republican critic of the New Frontier, 
from the list of papers subscribed to by the 
White House was but the surface symptom 
widespread administration attitude. 


ertheless was clearly voicing the views of the 
administration. 


THE USE OF THE FBI 


What form has this control and manage- 
Ment and manipulation taken? The first 
and most d Torm has been the free- 
Wheeling use of Federal police power to in- 
Vestigate leaks, 

FBI agents have been emplóyed in at least 
half a dogen separate instances in the past 2 
years in investigations of the sources of news 
Stories. Investigations of this sort are not 
new with the Kennedy regime. The Eisen- 
hower administration several times used the 
Federal sleuths in attempts to detect the 

of stories published by various 
Papers. But Mr. Kennedy called upon the 
far more frequently in cases of this 
Sort than any prior President, and the meth- 
ods used by the FBI in this administration, 
phough sometimes repudiated or apologized 
Or later, have smacked of totalitarianism 
Tather than of democratic government. 
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Federal agents have visited the homes of 
reporters and newspaper employees in at- 
tempts to question them about their sources. 
Reporters say they have been shadowed in 
the corridors of the Pentagon, and many 
newspapermen, as well as military officers 
and Government officials, believe their phones 
have been tapped. 

Newsmen who have experienced the treat- 
ment include some of the most highly re- 
spected reporters in Washington, men like 
Lloyd Norman of Newsweek, a thorough, 
careful, and discreet veteran of Pentagon 
coverage; John Richard Fryklund who covers 
the Pentagon, and Earl Voss. the State De- 
partment, for the Washington Evening Star; 
and many others. 

In all these cases the newsmen concerned 
have told the FBI in effect that their sources 
were their business. But this has not pre- 
vented extensive, intimidating FBI investi- 
gations involving checks into the newsmen's 
contacts, friendships, and associations. 
These investigations have ranged throughout 
the Pentagon, the State Department, and 
other executive branches of Government, and 
far afield outside Government, And Mr. 
Kennedy has been the first President to send 
the FBI into the Pentagon, superseding the 
services“ own investigative and internal se- 
curity agencies. 

FBI agents have questioned civilian officials 
and commissioned officers of all ranks, from 
the most Junior rank to the three- and four- 
star generals and admirals. The interroga- 
tions have been detailed and sometimes hec- 
toring; junior officers have even been threat- 
ened with He detector tests. To men who 
have devoted a lifetime of loyal service to 
their country and who, their commissions 
read, are worthy of “special trust and confi- 
dence,” such treatment is demeaning and de- 
structive of morale. 

The administration says that these inves- 
tigations are intended solely to plug leaks 
and to prevent disclosures inimical to the 
Nation’s security, and are not directed in any 
way against a free press. Nor are they in- 
tended, it is claimed, to downgrade the 
status of the officer corps. Yet the stories 
which have produced F.B.I. investigations 
have nearly always dealt with subjects and 
facts fully known to the Russians and to 
many others besides; few if any of these 
stories have harmed the Nation's security. 
Usually, however, they have been embar- 
rassing to the administration for one reason 
or another; often newsmen have divulged 
information before the administration was 
ready to announce it. In several cases, ofii- 
cial ire was aroused because many toprank- 
ing government officials who by intent or 
bureaucratic inefficiency had been left in 
outer darkness first learned the facts from 
published stories. 

Regardless of the avowed intent or osten- 
sible purpose of the F.B.I. investigations, the 
methods used—visits of agents to the homes 
of newspaper employees, the chivying and 
tacit threatening of government employees 
and officers, tapping of telephone lines, and 
shadowing of reporters—have had, as they 
almost certainly were intended to have, an 
intimidating and restricting effect. The 
kind, the amount, and the character of news, 
particularly military news, available to the 
public has been reduced. 


THE PERSONAL APPROACH 


The second method employed in the past 
2 years to control or shape the news is the 
frequent use by high administration officials, 
including the President himself, of the per- 
sonal reprimand, request, admonition, com- 
plaint, or compliment. The direct approach 
to working newsmen or to editors or pub- 
lishers is not, of course, new with this ad- 
ministration, but the frequent participation 
of the President himself in such approaches 
is unusual, The President reads widely; 
quite often he picks up the telephone to 
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chide, complain, or praise a reporter or editor 
for a story which has irked or pleased him. 

The inclusion of correspondents, editors, 
publishers, and commentators on the Presi- 
dent’s appointment calendar or the White 
House guest list is another tacit form (a 
Washington status symbol) of attempting 
to influence the news. In this administra- 
tion such favorites are expected to be sym- 
pathetic, not too critical; otherwise they may 
be cast, along with the Herald Tribune, into 
outer darkness. 

Some of the President’s advisers, particu- 
larly the Attorney General, Theodore Soren- 
sen, and Pierre Salinger, are even quicker 
on the trigger; they frequently complain or 
cajole; some say they have even tacitly 
threatened. In one instance, when a Wash- 
ington newspaper published an editorial 
which declared that the facts available to 
it did not entirely agree with the President's 
public account of the incident, Salinger 
telephoned an executive of the paper and 
wanted to know whether the paper was call- 
ing the President a liar. 


The President, the Attorney General, and 
others have frequently inveighed to visitors 
about criticism of the New Frontier, and the 
President has sometimes utilized Cabinet 
meetings as a forum for his complaints. 

When Charles J. V. Murphy, respected and 
experienced Washington correspondent for 
Fortune magazine, published in the Septem- 
ber 1961 Fortune a complete and thorough 
account of the Lao and Bay of Pigs filascoes, 
his article was denounced by the President 
personally at a press conference. Gem. Max- 
well D. Taylor was then sent to New York 
with a bill of complaints to see Henry Luce. 
He was politely received, but when he was all 
through, astonishment was expressed at the 
picayune nature of the objections. Later, 
Murphy, a colonel in the Air Force Reserve, 
who for years has had a mobilization assign- 
ment in the Office of the Air Chief of Staff, 
found that under pressure the Air Force had 
been compelled to shift him to a minor post 
elsewhere. 


RESTRICTING THE NEWS 


A most important method of controlling 
and restricting the news is the tremendous 
centralization of authority that has been 
effected by this administration. There has 
been a trend in this direction ever since 
World War II, but under Kennedy the proc- 
ess of centralizing and restricting authority 
for releasing news has gone very much fur- 
ther than it has ever gone in the past. De- 
spite the global responsibilities of the Armed 
Forces and the tremendous size of our Gov- 
ernment, an attempt, at least partially suc- 
cessful, has been made to control from 
Washington the nature, the kind, and even 
the details of news released in Saigon, Oki- 
nawa, Alaska, or Frankfurt. In the Pentagon 
the discretion and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual services and of the subordinate com- 
mands have been so greatly curtailed by re- 
strictions that even the simplest kind of re- 
lease requires clearance by the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs, Arthur Sylvester. In the State De- 
partment the control is not so tight, but it is 
nevertheless less flexible than in the past. 
Both departments carry out the public 
relations policies and also the detailed in- 
structions of the White House. The White 
House, in respect to news, does not really 
mean Pierre Salinger, the President's press 
secretary. Salinger is not one of the inner 
circle, and the basic policies are established 
by Sorensen, McGeorge Bundy, the Attor- 
ney General, or the President himself. The 
press and public affairs assistants in this ad- 
ministration have none of the concepts of 
their predecessors; they do not really repre- 
sent the public’s right to know, nor do they 
play any major role in the development of 
public relations policies. They are rather 
mouthpieces of the administration. 
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UNDER GUISE OF SECURITY 


The Cuban crisis revealed still another 
means of controlling the flow of news vital 
to the people. This was achieved quite sim- 
ply, under the guise of security, by blocking 
the press from access to the sources of news. 
Restrictions that exceeded those of World 
War I or Korea prevented the press, radio, 
and television from covering the quaran- 
tine, or blockading, fleet or from visiting our 
beleaguered base at Guantanamo until the 
immediate crisis ended. Stringent rules 
were put into effect in the Pentagon and 
State Department, which funneled all of- 
ficial statements through a Pentagon or 
State Department spokesman. 

In the Pentagon the secretaries of the 
individual services were bypassed, and As- 
sistant Secretary Sylvester issued an order 
which required the presence of a third per- 
son during any interview with a news media 
representative, or, alternatively, the filing of 
a report by the person in , summa- 
rizing the a n pret meg? and identifying 
the interviewer. less dras- 
tic rule was A oiod 1 the State Department, 
but after strenuous objections from news- 
papermen, it has been lifted. As this is 
written, the Pentagon rule is still in effect. 
It has had, and was bound to have (as it was 
intended to), a restrictive effect upon the 


implications 
one treads on forbidden ground, has gone 
a long way toward restricting news to the 
“Poppa knows best” kind, to stories and 
data which the Government wants to re- 
lease. 

THE CALCULATED LEAK 

Still another tactic used frequently by this 
administration in its attempts to shape the 
news and to achieve its ends is the calculated 
leak, the carefully disseminated canard or 
half-truth from someone close to the throne. 
This, too, is not new, but the crudity and the 
frequency of its use in recent years are ex- 
ceptional. The account in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Stewart Alsop and Charles 
Bartlett which to depict the al- 

softness of Adlai Stevenson during the 
1962 Cuban crisis was but the most recent of 
several such episodes. 

All of them had the same earmarks: a fav- 
ored reporter close to the President was given 
high-level background information for pub- 
lication, The publication of this information 
did not commit the President, but in each 
instance it certainly weakened the position 
of the victim; in fact, it cut the ground from 
under his feet. Chester Bowles was the first 
to feel this snickersnee between his ribs; 
later the Joint Chiefs of Staff, collectively, 
and Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, its chairman, 
got somewhat less severe treatment. Then 
it was Stevenson's turn. The beauty of this 
gambit, the gambit of the calculated leak, is 
that the President, if he wants to, can dis- 
avow the article (he was loyal enough to 
Bartlett, his old friend, not to do so), but 
it will do its work nonetheless. 

DELIBERATE FALSEHOOD 


A corollary to the calculated leak is what 
might be called the policy of the open door. 
This was utilized to the maximum after the 
steel price rise controversy, and particularly 
after the successful termination of the Cuban 
crisis of 1962. The word is spread by the 
White House that the administration will be 
glad to open some doors to favored news 
media so that the full background story of 
the days of crisis can be told exclusively in 
the Blaptown Bugle. 

After the October 1962, Cuban crisis, a rash 
of now it can be told stories, each purporting 
to give the inside story, each claiming an ex- 
clusive quality, appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, Life, the Reader's Digest, 
Look, and a number of dally papers. A few 
writers were careful to state that this was an 
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administration account, that the full story 
would have to await history. 

This kind of shaping and manipulation of 
the news—utilizing the lure of inside infor- 
mation, the open door, exclusive interviews, 
and off the record appointments—is old hat 
to official Washington. But in degree and 
kind, and particularly in the slanting of 
the released information to enhance the 
image of the President, it is unusual In this 
administration. 

There was a time when the word of the 
Government was its bond; the people could 
have faith, allowing for mistakes and erro- 
neous interpretations, in what Washington 
told them. Public confidence has been 
severely shaken many times since World War 
II: the U-2 case exposed the dangers of gov- 
ernmental falsehood for all to see. 

But the Kennedy administration does not 
appear to have learned from these past hor- 
rible examples. During the Cuban crisis and 
at other times, the successful restrictions 
upon news coverage and the centralization of 
authority for releasing news enabled various 
Government spokesmen, particularly those 
in the Pentagon, to withhold or slant at will, 
or In some cases, without expert advice, to 
make unintentional mistakes. 
did some of the public come to realize that a 
picture had been painted differing from 
reality. 

CUBA: PROPAGANDA VERSUS NEWS 

During the Cuban crisis the details of what 


the news management im 
nedy administration as oste: 
measures remain in effect. Few 

realize that Cuba is far stronger militarily 
than it was prior to the crisis; that there are 
still thousands of Soviet troops on the island, 
hundreds of tanks, scores of jet fighters, and 
many of the latest type of ground-to-air 
missiles. Castro and the Russians know the 
details of Russian military strength in Cuba; 
some of our allles know them; but for 8 
weeks the American people were * 
darkness. 

In other words, an aura of propaganda has 
surrounded the Government's public presen- 
tation of the Cuban situation since the be- 
ginning. The major political and psycho- 
logical victory achieved by the Kennedy 
administration in its dramatic confrontation 
with Premier Khrushchev has not been bal- 
anced by a calm assessment of the negative 
aspects: the greatly increased military 
strength of the Communist-Castro regime; 
the possibility, even the probability, that 
some long-range missiles are still concealed 
in Cuba; the likelihood that Cuba, like the 
albatross in “The Ancient Mariner,” will 
hang around the neck of US. foreign policy 
for an indefinite future. 


CANCELLATION OF SKYBOLT 
The Skybolt missile issue provided another 


example of distorted news handling. To hear 
Pentagon spokesmen talk one would gather, 
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inaccurately, that the Skybolt development 
program was far behind schedule, that all 
of its initial tests had. falled, that it was a 
technical dud. There was no reference to 
the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
favored continued development of the 
missile, that an air-launched ballistic missile 
coupled with a nuclear-powered aircraft and 
a navigational satellite to help fix the launch- 
ing plane's exact position in space offered a 
growth potential of tremendous importance 
for the future, and that the missile’s develop- 
ment program was approximately on 
schedule. 

The cancellation of the Skybolt could be 
fairly defended and explained on a cost 
basis; it presented an addition to the Nation's 
nuclear delivery armory, an armory that was 
already extensive dnd that had the capa- 
bility of overkilling Soviet Russia many 
times. But the adverse political effects in 
Britain were discounted, and the strategic 
advantages and technical capabilities of the 
Skybolt were deliberately downgraded. The 
result was a distorted picture as far as 
official Government statements were con- 
cerned, 

INFORMATION IS POWER 


What does all this add up to? Is it merely. 
as some editors have maintained, the grip- 
ings of a lazy press, too slothful to pene- 
trate the bureaucratic maze in Washington, 
too conscious of the newspaper’s privileged 
place in American life, unaware of its own 
irresponsibility? Is it simply another chapter 
in the conflict between the President and 
the press? 

This question is best answered in the 
words of Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs, Mr. 
Sylvester executes policy; he does not set it. 
But his actions and his words are never 
lightly chosen; they represent administra- 
tion and White House policy. If they did 
not, Mr. Sylvester would long ago have been 
sacrificed, as others in the Pentagon and 
elsewhere have been. 

Mr. Sylvester has twice discussed publicly, 
once in an interview and once in a speech, 
his (the Government's) concept of the role 
of a free press in a democracy. He told the 
Associated Press some months ago that “news 
generated by the action of the Government 
as to content and timing are part of the 
arsenal of weaponry that a President has.” 
He defended the Government's management, 
control, and restriction of the flow of the 
news so that a free press might speak “in one 
voice to your ad Later, in a speech 
to the New York chapter of the Sigma Delta 
Chi journalism fraternity, Mr. Sylvester de- 
clared, “It is the Government's inherent 
right to lie if necessary to save itself when 
faced with nuclear disaster; this is basic.” 
He added that the Defense Department would 
continue to use news to further the aims 
of American foreign policy, because infor- 
mation is power.“ This ts strange 
from a man with more than 20 of news- 
paper experience, 16 years of it in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

There are many famillar and foreboding 
nuances in Mr. Sylvester's phrases. They are 
a direct reflection of the “intelligence 
mentality,” which has steadily Increased In 
influence in W since the war, and 
which also holds that information is power 
and must therefore be hedged around with 
secrecy and safeguards. 

His reference to news as a weapon echoes 
some of the old debates that heralded the 
permanent establishment as an arm of Gov- 
ernment of the Voice of America and the 
U.S. Information Agency. The press ex- 
pressed fears then that the participation of 
Government in the dissemination of news to 
foreign countries might well become, as in- 
deed it was bound to become, the use of 
news to further American foreign policy; that 
is, the management, control, and direction 
of the news toward a specific purpose, the 
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Propaganda or the slant which a free press 
Tightly fears. This same concept, then 
viewed as a support for our foreign policy, 
but for oversea export only, has now been, 
in Mr. Sylvester's words, applied to the 
domestic regulation of the news. 
THE DANGERS OF SECRECY 


What are the dangers and the adverse 
effects of such management, restriction, and 
Manipulation of the news? One of them is 
internal. The mania for secrecy often pre- 
vents the right hand of Government from 
knowing what the left hand is doing. The 
dissemination of information on a so-called 
Need-to-know basis has led to a com- 
Partmentalization of facts and background, 
with consequent increased expense, loss of 
time, and sometimes inchoate Government 
Actions, which have cost us dearly. Undue 
secrecy not only makes for inefficient gov- 
ernment; it protects inefficiency and hides 
corruption. 

The second result is the adverse effect 
Upon the morale of Government employees 
and the armed services and their relatives. 
News about their doings, even though care- 
fully sieved when necessary so as to reveal 
no vital information to a potential enemy, 
is not only conducive to morale, but it rep- 
Tesents a right of the American people, 
Whose sons are doing the fighting and some- 


times the dying. 

A corollary danger is that many of the 
Carefully built-up channels of cooperation 
between press and Government established 
_ Guring and since World War II by careful 

Selection and training of Government in- 
formation officers are tending to break down. 

concepts, finally established in World 
War IT despite the objections and suspicions 
Of the old order, that the “press is on our 
de, too,” and that “honesty is the best 
Policy” have been taught to successive gen- 
erations of commanding officers, officials, and 
Public information officers at service and 
Civilian schools ever since the war, Recent 
8overnmental policies make a mockery of 
these tried and tested principles, and the 
centralization of authority, the close control 
Over the release of news make many pub- 
Uc information officers of great capability 
errand boys, parrots of administration 
mouthpieces. 
The fundamental case against the kind of 
management, restriction, control, and 
censorship which has been practiced re- 
cently ts, quite simply, that it impairs the 
ponstitutional rights of a free press and 
ence poses a potential danger to our form 
ot democratic and representatlye govern- 
ment. No people can be really free if its 
Pree is spoon-fed with government pap or 
ne news which provides a democracy with 
€ rationale for its actions is so controlled, 
des managed, or censored that it can- 
not be published. 

The blatant methods used by the admin- 
4 tion and its tampering with the news 
peated considerably more criticism and dis- 

Ussion than they have received. 

Representative JohN E. Moss of California, 
Democratic chairman of a Special House 

ubcommittee on Government Information, 
Who has been one of the critics, pointed out, 
Quite correctly, that the Nation's press 
Should lead the discussion. He viewed with 
Some concern the restrictions imposed on the 
Preas on the coverage of underground nu- 
clear tests in Nevada, about military 
K aan activities, a blackout of information 

bout Soviet satellite efforts, and thè manner 
A method of applying various news guide- 
in es Suggested by the administration dur- 

g the Cuban crisis. 

We have in the past few weeks,” Mr; Moss 
per in late November, “experienced a degree 

Government news management which is 
Unique in peacetime.” 

newspaper organizations—the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
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American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
and the National Editorial Association— 
have discussed the Government's restrictions 
and haye warned possible conse- 
quences: “We are concerned lest Government 
* * * look upon news of what the Govern- 
ment is doing, not as an honest report of 
what happened, but as a means to some de- 
sired end.” The Nation will suffer “if it de- 
parts from its own tradition to imitate a 
totalitarian enemy, by regarding news not as 
news but as a weapon or other instrument 
of national policy.” * 

The services and the technica! press, which 
are familiar in detail with many of the 
military subjects that have been surrounded 
by a paper curtain in the Pentagon, have 
been particularly outspoken in their criti- 
cism. Their basic point is that the Govern- 
ment has withheld and is still withholding 
from the American people large amounts of 
pertinent information about which the Rus- 
sian Government is fully informed. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE PRESS 


Is the press free from blame? Of course 
not. Too large a section of it, seduced by 
the friendship of the political high and 
mighty in Washington, by the blandishments 
of power or fame, or by the hope of scoops, 
color the news or pull their punches. Others, 
slothful by nature, have accepted the ease 
of the Government handout. And there are 
the reckless and the irresponsible, who rush 
into print without first weighing the conse- 
quences of what they write in the balance 
of the national interest and on the scales 
of history. Yet none of these evils can be 
cured, save at a far greater cost, by restrict- 
ing, managing, or controlling the news. 

If we are to have a free press in a de- 
mocracy, there are bound to be leaks; in 
fact, it is imperative that enterprising re- 
porters continue to break through the wall 
of secrecy around government. When no 
leaks occur, I shall really begin to worry. 

The fundamental obligation of a free press 
is to serve as a monitor of government, It 
must owe nothing, save fairness and truth- 
fulness, to any administration. Its ultimate 
loyalty must not be to any government or 


any party in or out of office, but to the Na- 


tion, to the greatest good of the greatest 
number. In turn, the Government must 
recognize this higher loyalty and obligation 
and must understand that the American 
press has as great a stake in the welfare of 
the country and its security as the adminis- 
tration and that its responsibility for inform- 
ing, for monitoring, for criticizing is para- 
mount, 

This does not mean, of course, that free- 
dom is license. Time after time, in instance 
after instance, every responsible newspaper 
has withheld, temporarily or permanently, 
information that in its Judgment would be 
inimical, tf published, to the best interests 
of the Nation. But time after time news- 
papers have printed information that to the 
Pentagon or the State Department is classi- 
fied. And sometimes the press has been 
wrong in its judgments, 

Generalization about this issue is not pos- 
sible. Each case has to be judged on its 
merits and the pros and cons weighted on 
the scales of the national interest, During 
World War IT many of my articles were 
picked up by enemy propagandists and 
broadcast back to the United States or its 
fighting men in partial or distorted form. 
But critical articles which described the poor 
management and inefficiency of some of our 
replacement depots in Italy, the inadequacy 
of our tanks, and the perilous situation in 
the South Pacific during the early phases of 
the Guadalcanal campaign produced reme- 
dial action. 

It can be argued, with some cogency, that 
things have changed since World War II and 
that in a world where nuclear suicide is 
possible, all information must be safe- 


guarded, It is true that irresponsibility, 
sensationalism, and occasionally real 


breaches of security—all of them evils of a 
free press—may cause disproportionate dam- 
age in the atomic age. Yet it is also true 
that undue secrecy can pose greater perils. 

Responsible newspapermen, for instance, 
will avoid, unless the Government approves 
it, the publication of detailed technical 
specifications of a new weapon, new radar, or 
other militarily useful devices if their pub- 
lication would enable a potential enemy to 
crib from our developments. Yet even in 
such cases no clear line can be drawn in 
this scientific age, for scientific freedom and 
scientific development imply the free publi- 
cation and exchange of virtually all scien- 
tific data. Normally, unless there are other 
counterbalancing considerations, the respon- 
sible reporter will avoid printing intelligence 
data with such exactitude and detail as to 
pinpoint the source of the information, un- 
less that source is already known to a po- 
tential enemy or can be easily deduced. 
Similarly commonsense requires the with- 
holding—in areas of combat, like south 
Vietnam—of news of planned military op- 
erations before they actually occur. The 
responsible newspaperman may also with- 
hold, in delicate and critical situations, de- 
tailed discussions of contingency plans or 
the exact status of secret negotiations. 

To decide whether to print or not to print 
is never easy, for there is no genera] guide- 
line save the common good. In the age of 
megaton bombs, secret intelligence appara- 
tus, and Communist plots there is clearly an 
ill-defined no-man’s-land, a fuzzy boundary 
between what is and is not fit to print. The 
Government, like the press, is bound to 
grope through the fog of insecurity in this 


but the pattern of attempted news 

ment and control in the first 2 years of the 
Kennedy administration that is cause for 
concern, 

There are two rules that can serve the Na- 
tion well. The first is that honesty, as full 
and complete as possible, is in the long run 
the best policy for governments as well as 
individuals, The second is that the arti- 
ficial curbs and restrictions, the tacit cen- 
sorship over the news that have existed 
should be removed. Contacts, official and 
unofficial, formal and informal, between Gov- 
ernment and press at all levels should be 
encouraged, not monitored or discouraged 
or limited. 

If the ultimate power is to continue to 
rest in the people, the people’s need to know 
must be filled by the press. Except in the 
case of formal military censorship in time 
of war, the press itself, with that great diver- 
sity of judgment which is the salvation of 
democracy, must decide what it will publish. 
Otherwise, its freedom, and ultimately the 
freedom of us all, is a mockery. Needless 
to say, this Judgment should always be ex- 
ercised—most of all in the atomic age 
with a great sense of responsibility and 
dedication to the common good. News is not 
a commodity, but an inherent democratic 
right and a public trust. 


The Age of Excellence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr, Speaker, a few 
days ago Dr. T. Marshall Hahn was in- 
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stalled as the president of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, my alma mater. It 
was indeed a pleasure for me to attend 
and participate in these ceremonies on 
the campus at Blacksburg, Va. 

Among the addresses delivered at the 
installation was that of Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges. It is ap- 
propriate, I believe, that Secretary 
Hodges’ remarks be brought to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House. 

We are today concerned wtih the sub- 
ject of assistance to education. We will 
undoubtedly have this subject under dis- 
cussion many times in this session, and 
Secretary Hodges reviews some of the 
reasons for Federal aid to education. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include Secretary Hodges’ 


speech. 
The speech follows: 


THE AGE Or EXCELLENCE 


(Address by Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges prepared for delivery at the 
Pol: Institute, Coliseum 
Auditorium, Blacksburg, Va., Thursday, 

April 4, 1963) 

Dr. Hahn, it is indeed a pleasure to partici- 
pate in your inauguration as our Nation's 
youngest president of a land-grant institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

I want to congratulate both you and the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute on this timely 
joining of your destinies. Together you 
+ fos especially to a member of the 

Kennedy administration, the challenging 
opportunities for achieving new frontiers of 
excellence in the field of higher education. 

By your very youth, you represent the 
future of our country. 

As an educator and a scientist, you also 
represent the two forces which will have the 
greatest impact in determining what the 
future of the United States will be. 

But most of all, by your willingness to 
accept such heavy responsibilities at an early 
age, you embody our hopes for a new gen- 
eration of men and women who will be edu- 
cated to the fullest extent of their capabili- 
ties to cope with the complexities and chal- 
lenges of an age of revolutionary change. 

This great educational institution is also 
symbolic, both of our past and of our future. 

As á native of Virginia who grew up just 
across the State line in North Carolina, I 
know something of what VPI has meant to 
the economic progress of this State and of 
this whole region. 

I have seen the great change in our Nation 
from a largely agricultural society to the 
greates industrial society the world has ever 
known. I have seen our advance in agricul- 
tural productivity, largely as a result of the 
work of our land-grant universities and their 
agricultural extension services. 

A century ago, the food produced by one 
farmworker would feed fewer than five per- 
sons. Today, 1 American farmworker pro- 
duces enough food for more than 27 persons. 

I cannot imagine Virginia's progress, or 
North Carolina's progress, or the rise of these 
United States to the great nation we are 
today, without the enormous contributions 
of our land-grant colleges and universities 
over the past century. 

I think of this whenever I hear Federal 
aid to education denounced as a menace to 
our American system. I think of how much 
we owe to the Morrill Land-Grant Act which 
led to the establishment of these vivtal insti- 
tutions all across our country. 

Our primary educational obligation is, of 
course, a local obligation. It rests on the 
people of abe American community in pro- 
portion to the resources of the community. 
It also rests on the States according to their 
resources, 
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But the logic of the Morrill Act is as valid 
today as it was 100 years ago. The Federal 
Government has a proper interest in educa- 
tion, and it has an obligation to make na- 
tional resources available to assure the 
broadest possible geographic distribution of 
quality educational opportunities for the 
American people. 

It has that obligation even more urgently 
today, because quality education has never 
been more important or more costly to pro- 
vide, from the kindergarten to the graduate 
programs that must produce our research 
scientists and engineers and our future 
leaders in every field. 

We were the first nation to realize that our 
greatest resource lay in the minds of our 
people. We developed the world’s most 
broadly based educational system to develop 
that great resource. 

And we see the material and social bene- 
fits of this great investment all around us, 

But we have only begun to put the em- 
phasis on excellence that is required in this 
increasingly complex technological age. 

Millions of inadequately educated Ameri- 
cans are finding that there is no place for 
them in our economy. Their jobs are disap- 
pearing as machines do more and more of 
the work that requires only muscle power 
and routine thinking. And many of them 
find that they lack the basic educational 
qualifications for rapid retraining for more 
skilled work. 

And manual and unskilled workers are not 
the only ones who are being affected by tech- 
nological. change. Thousands of our older 
engineers are finding that they are ill 
equipped for modern engineering work. 
Their training in engineering fundamentals 
was not broad enough or deep enough, or 
they have falled to keep up with the tech- 
nological advances of the last 10, 20, or 30 
years. 

We face a massive job of education, re- 
training, and upgrading throughout our 
labor force. And we face the equally im- 
portant challenge of educating all of our 
young people so that they will be able to 
meet today’s higher standards and be able 
to continue their development to meet even 
higher standards tomorrow. 

Our need for better quality education at 
all levels is a matter of gréat national im- 

But our need for better educa- 
tional opportunities at the upper levels, es- 
pecially in engineering, science, and mathe- 
matics, is becoming critical. 

There are two very important aspects of 
this problem. On the one hand, the Soviet 
Union is educating scientists and engineers 
at a much faster rate than we are. More 
than half of their college students are en- 
rolled in these areas, and they are turning 
out more than three times as many engincers 
each year as we sre. 

On the other hand, our domestic demand 
for scientists and engineers for our defense 
and space programs is taking up the bulk of 
our new talent, especially in the area of 
research and development. Our civilian econ- 
omy is in danger of being starved for new 
talent to develop the new technology which 
is necessary to undergird both our military 
and nonmilitary efforts. 

This year we expect to have about 30,000 
new scientists and engineers available for 
research and development work. Our space 
programs alone will require 25,000 of these 
additional research specialists. Only a few 
thousand will be available to expand research 
and development work in all of our civilian 
industry. This is not enough. 

More civilian research and development is 
absolutely essential if American industry is 
to increase its productivity, and provide bet- 
ter incomes—wages and profits—for the 
American people; if American industry is to 
provide an adequate technological base for 
our defense and space efforts, as well as for 
our ciyillan economy; if industry is to develop 
the new and improved products we must 
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have for expanded domestic consumption 
and for increased sales abroad; and if we are 
to be able to compete in world markets in 
the future, both in terms of price and in 
the quality of American export goods. 

For the time being, we are still well ahead 
of the Soviet Union in total number of scien- 
tists and engineers, and in the quailty of our 
scientific and technical personnel. Keep in 
mind the astounding fact that 90 percent of 
all the scientists ever trained are still living. 
So our problem is in the future. If the So- 
vlets continue to educate scientists in vast 
numbers, they eventually will have as many 
or more good scientists and engineers than 
we have. 

Our emphasis must be, however, not only 
on numbers, but even more on expanding 
our supply of top quality scientists and 
engineers with advanced degrees. 

We also face keen competition from other 
western industrial nations in this field of 
professional scientists and engineers. 

Unlike the United States and the Soviet 
powers today, the countries of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan are not required to devote 
the bulk of their scientific and technical 
manpower to defense and space exploration. 
They are putting their best talent into de- 
veloping new industrial processes and new 
consumer products which strengthen their 
domestic economies and improve their abil- 
ity to compete in world markets. 

Of the nearly $17 billion a year we in the 
United States are spending on research and 
development, only about $4 billion is spent 
by American industry for nonmilitary, non- 
space work. And of that $4 billion, only 
about $1.5 billion is almed at increasing the 
productivity of our economy. 

The countries of Western Europe are 
spending twice as large a proportion of their 
gross national product for civilian research 
and development. West Germany has more 
than twice as many scientists and engineers, 
per 1.000. workers in their labor force, work- 
ing on new consumer products and new in- 
dustrial processes, as do we in the United 
States. 

Japan, which many people still think of 
us an imitator and copier of western scien- 
tific and technical developments, actually 
has as high a ratio of scientists and engineers 
working on its civilian technology as we 
have. And their textile industry, their civil- 
ian electronics industry, and other industries 
have been showing the results of this high 
quality work by Japanese scientists and 
engineers, 

The Japanese have learned how to get 
twice as much production from some of their 
textile machines as we do. They have in- 
troduced the first transistorized television 
sets in our own market. They have de- 
veloped automated ships which carry far 
more cargo with smaller crews than Ameri- 
can ships. 

American Industry must be much more 
alive to the need for more research and de- 
velopment work in the civilian sector of 
our economy. There must be a wider diffu- 
sion of this work throughout industry, and 
there must be greater industry support for 
the training of people capable of doing this 
work. 

Some 80 percent of all our industry spon- 
sored research Is done by 300 companies, 
and 73 percent in only 5 industries. 

Two of these industries, aerospace and 
electronics, account for 25 percent of the 
industry sponsored research, but their prod- 
ucts account for only 3% percent of the 
total production of goods and services in 
this country. 

Such large industries as building and con- 
struction, textiles and apparel, and food 
processing, on the other hand, account for 
10 percent of our gross national product, but 
perform less than 4 percent of our privately 
supported research and development. 
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Such industries as building and textiles 
are composed largely of relatively small com- 
panies that lack the resources for significant 
research ams, They lack not only the 
Scientists and engineers to do original re- 
search, but often they do not have the 
technical personnel to understand and adapt 
for their own plants the research and devel- 
opment work that is done in our universities. 

To help meet the needs of such industries, 
the Department of Commerce has proposed 
a new program of contracts and grants to 
institutions organized for research, educa- 
tion, or the dissemination of technical in- 
formation. These institutions can be in- 
dustry research organizations or universities 
or other broadly based organizations. 


The purpose of this program is to attack- 


cal problems common to an entire 
industry, and to make the results of this re- 
Search readily available to all of the com- 
Panies in the particular industry. 

We also are proposing a nationwide uni- 

versity and industry extension service, 

to the agricultural extension service 
Which has stimulated such a miracle of prod- 
Uctivity in our farm economy. 

In looking at one of your bulletins on 
VPI, I was struck by the fact that five para- 
Braphs were devoted to your agricultural ex- 
Periment stations and their extension work, 
While only one paragraph noted your en- 

g experiment station and its ex- 
tension services. 

I hope this does not reflect the actual em- 
Phasis here, but by and large, throughout 
the country including my own State of North 

a, we have failed to realize that our 
industrial economy is now vastly larger than 
Our farm economy, indeed, we now have 
almost as many business enterprises in this 
country as we have individual farms. 

In recent years, agricultural productivity 
has increased much more rapidly than the 
Productivity of the industrial sector of our 
economy, And both of these far exceed 
Productivity increases in the service sector 
Which now employs more than half of our 
total labor force. 

We must give much more attention to the 

sectors of our economy if we expect 
to make the productivity gains that are 
1 for a steadily rising standard of 

ving for the American people. 

We should begin by giving much greater 
attention to the vital industrial sector which 
Affects the efficiency of our whole economy 
sale specially our ability to compete in the 

our manufactured in other 
Countries. * 

The Commerce Department's proposed 
Pilot program for more effective industrial 
extension services is a major step in this 
direction. Its future growth will depend 
largely upon the willingness of industry, our 
universities, and our State and local gov- 
monente, to join in financing this effort to 

Prove our civilan industrial technology. 
tt program will help us meet our na- 

onal need for more scientists and engineers, 
"specially in the civilian sector of our econ- 
7 6 It will help by promoting better use 

existing technology while we expand our 
Scientific and technical manpower. And it 
help train additional manpower, espe- 
y the people we need who understand 
i ustrial research and development prob- 
ems, by providing additional research pro- 
Brams in association with our universities. 
this program offers VPI additional 
= enges and opportunities which I am 
Ure it will accept. 
ed President's program for improving our 

‘Ucational system also includes vitally im- 
Portant provisions for increasing the number 
aden ential researchers who go on to obtain 

— degrees in science and engineering. 
88 have a serious shortage of top quality 

ple in all fields, but perhaps none is more 
than the sh en with 
doctor's — ortage of engineers 
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These are the engineers whose research 
capabilities are indispensable for the trans- 
lation of our scientific discoveries into prac- 
tical industrial technology. Their research 
and design capabilities are our best tee 
that American technology will be the envy 
of the world in the future as it has been in 
the past. 

Our leadership in the world today does not 
depend upon our vast natural resources or 
upon the size of our population. We are 
the leader of the world because we are the 
leader in technology. We have the greatest 
resources of trained brainpower and we have 
done the best job of applying that braln- 
power to the work at hand. 

But we can maintain our leadership in a 
world in which billions of people are dis- 
covering the possibilities of education only 
if we drive for quality and more quality in 
our educational efforts. 

We are entering an age in which excellence 
will count as it never has before, because 
this excellence must be broadly shared, with- 
out in any way impairing the full develop- 
ment of our most outstanding individuals. 

We must not fail to develop this excellence 
in every part of our country and every part 
of our population. This is a matter of na- 
tional importance, but it is also important 
to the people of every State and every region 
of our country. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
concentration of our scientific and techno- 
logical resources in a few areas of the coun- 
try, primarily in California around the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and in Mass- 
achusetts around MIT. 

Our military spending for research and 
development has promoted this concentra- 
tion of scientific and engineering manpower 
and facilities—in the aircraft and missile 
companies of the Pacific coast States and 
in the electronics companies of the New Eng- 
land States. 

But it was the scientific resources of such 
institutions as Cal Tech and MIT which 
attracted many of these companies and 
stimulated their growth in the forefront of 
scientific and technological development. 

The universities that had the top scien- 
tists and engineers, the universities which 
were training scientists and engineers for 
the advanced degrees necessary for research 
and development, attracted the research 
contracts and the companies engaged in 
research and development work. 

These , in turn, have won the 
big defense production contracts, and have 
devoted part of their expanding resources 
to improving the scientific capabilities of 
the universities in their areas. One feeds 
on the other, 

This has not been an unmixed blessing 
for these areas, because military research 
and development is not automatically trans- 
latable into the civilian technology that is 

for the healthy growth of con- 
sumer industries. And consumer industries 
are more stable in their production and em- 
ployment than defense industries. 

But the important lesson is clear: The in- 
dustrial development of any area in this 
highly technical age is going to depend di- 
rectly upon the scientific and technological 
capabilities of the universities and colleges 
of that area. 

The development of this area is going to 
depend in large measure on this institution, 
on the quality of its instruction, on the 
adequacy of its facilities, and on the appro- 
priateness of its programs to the needs of its 
State, its region, and the Nation. 

Today, 20 universities graduate two-thirds 
of all our people with doctor’s d And 
these 20 universities are located in only 12 
States. 

The remaining 38 States, with half of the 
Nation's population, produce only one- 
quarter of our people with the most ad- 
vanced degrees. 
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Tt Is estimated that we need to develop at 
least 50 additional top quality graduate edu- 
cation centers throughout the Nation to 
meet our needs for highly trained personnel 
in all flelds. ~ 

VPI should be one of those centers. 

Your aim should be to develop an educa- 
tional center second to none in the Nation. 
You should be able to give your students the 
opportunity for-the fullest development of 
their capabilities. You should be able to 
give your State and your region, its industry 
and its agriculture, the best university facili- 
ties that this technological age may require. 

This is the challenge the future imposes 
upon you, Dr. Hahn, upon your faculty, and 
upon the members of this great student body. 
You should be satisfied with nothing less 
than the best, and you should be constantly 
aware that the best today will not be good 
enough for tomorrow. 

To the students here today, let me say 
that your challenges will be matched only by 
your opportunities for self-realization and 
for service to your fellow men in this new 
age of rapid technological and social change. 

Make the most of your opportunities while 
you are here. Learn to work hard and effec- 
tively. Arm yourself with understanding as 
well as knowledge, with character as well as 
competence, and above all, with a lasting 
devotion to excellence in all that you do. 

It will serve you well, and you will serve 
well in the future. 


sa E JO And MY Very Hosh wishes to you 


School of Advanced Studies in Real Prop- 
erty Acquisition in New York Hears 
Views of Congressman Cramer on Need 
for Highway Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 19, an address by our capable and 
highly respected colleague from Florida, 
Mr. Cramer, was delivered at the School 
of Advanced Studies in Real Property 
Acquisition, Special Seminar for New 
8 Court of Claims, Saratoga Springs, 

Due to Mr. Cramer’s pressing duties, he 
was unable to personally participate in 
the seminar and Mr. Clifton W. Enfield, 
minority counsel of the Committee on 
Public Works, delivered Mr. Cramer’s 
address. 

_ As the ranking minority member of the 

Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program, Mr. CraMER’s remarks 
concerning right-of-way acquisition and 
the illicit practices uncovered concerning 
this subject are particularly germane to 
the work of the subcommittee of which 
I am the ranking minority member, the 
Select Subcommtitee on Real Property 
Acquisition; as well as to the work of 
the entire Congress as it determines leg- 
islation needed to correct these impro- 
prieties. 

For these reasons, I am asking permis- 
sion to insert the complete text of Mr. 
Cramer's address in the Recorp at this 
point: 
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Appress or HON. WAI C, CRAMER, MEM- 


Works, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U.S. 

CONGRESS, AT THE SCHOOL OF ADVANCED 

STUDIES IN REAL PROPERTY ACQUISITION, 

BPECIAL SEMINAR FOR NEW YORK COURT OF 

CLAIMS, GIDEON PUTNAM HOTEL, SARATOGA 

Spatnes, N. V., APRIL 19, 1963 

Mr. McMorran, Mr, Mackie, Judge Young, 
and your colleagues from the bench of the 
New York Court of Claims, and distinguished 
persons all, Congressman CRAMER asked me 
tó express his profound regrets in not being 
able to attend and personally participate in 
this seminar, but other pressing matters in 
which he is engaged made it impossible. 
However, his absence has become my good 
fortune. I am honored by this opportunity 
to be with you, to see so many of my old 
friends and to make new ones, and to bring 
to you Congressman Cramer's views on some 
very important aspects of land acquisition 
for public purposes. 

There are many things that we could dis- 
cuss, such as the absolute necessity for 
sound and fully documented appraisals, the 
value of good severance damage studies, and 
the duty of public officials and 
to give recognition to special benefits that 
will accrue to an owner's remaining prop- 
erty from the construction of a public im- 
provement. But time does not permit going 
into all of these subjects, and I assume they 
have been, or will be, included in other por- 


in right- 
of-way acquisition, integrity, and education. 

The modern day right-of-way agent faces 
many complexities, and he must be proficient 
in many areas of endeavor. Some time ago 
I tried to list the qualities you have to have 
to be a first class right-of-way agent. I 
listed them something like this: 25 percent 
appraiser, 25 percent salesman, 25 percent 
engineer, 25 percent lawyer, 25 percent gov- 
ernmental administrator, 25 percent econo- 
mist, 25 percent public relations expert, and 


to bring them to bear harmoniously upon 
a public undertaking in such a way that all 
affected parties are at least reasonably satis- 
fied. This takes skill and patience. 

Great right-of-ways agents are not born; 
they are products of education and train- 
ing; they must be men of the highest 
integrity; and they must be dedicated to 
public service. Superintendent McMorran 
and the State department of public works 
are to be congratulated for conducting a 
School of Advanced Studies in Real Property 
Acquisition, of which this special 2-day 
seminar isa part. Schools of this kind, which 
provide training at a professional level, ably 
presented by highly qualified and respected 

in the right-of-way field, can do 
much to fill the educational void left by our 
institutions of higher learning, very few of 
which offer a curriculum designed to grad- 
uate a trained right-of-way man. In right- 
of-way acquisition, as in every other profes- 
sion, a continuing educational program is 
essential, both for public employees and 
private practitioners, to promote the growth 
and dissemination of a specialized body of 
knowledge and to spark new ideas for the 
development of better methods and tech- 
niques, 

The need to secure the best possible in- 
formation as to value and damages and the 
essentiality of competency to and integrity 
of those engaged in public land acqtisition 
is readily apparent when we consider the 
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vast sums of money being spent by all levels 
of government for all types of public works. 


` Right-of-way for the interstate highway sys- 


tem alone is estimated to cost in excess of 
$6 billion, and when we add to that the 
costs of real property for all other highways 
and streets, dams and reservoirs, canals, pub- 
lic buildings, urban renewal, and all other 
governmental activities, the amount of mon- 
ey involved becomes astronomical. Unfor- 
tunately, public works programs of such 
magnitude, which involve such tremendous 
sums of money and the participation of so 
many thousands of people, are bound to at- 
tract some incompetent people and some 
dishonest, and unscrupulous persons who 
are looking for opportunities to profit at the 
expense of the public. To illustrate how 
this can occur, it is appropriate to look at 
some recent disclosures of incompetency and 
dishonesty in the highway program. 

The State and Federal officials and em- 
ployees charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram are, in the main, honest, competent, 
and dedicated public servants, who have 
fully justified the trust placed in them; how- 
evor, there has been a disturbing frequency 
of incidents of incompetency, graft, and 
dishonesty. 

Reports and rumors of fraud and thievery 
in the highway program quickly followed 
enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. In Indiana, the chairman of the 
State highway commission and several others 
were indicted and convicted of fraudulent 
activities in the acquisition of highway right- 
of-way. In Arizona, the chief right-of-way 
agent for the State highway department was 
accused of allegedly causing a State warrant 
to be issued to a fictitious person, and of 
pocketing the proceeds. In Arkansas, a sub- 
contractor and a highway department engi- 
neer were convicted by a Federal court on 
charges involving false certification of the 
quantity of materials delivered to a Federal- 
ald project. 

Because these incidents and other reports 
and rumors, in September of 1959, the House 
Committee on Public Works established the 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Ald 
Highway Program to conduct continuing in- 
vestigations and to act as a congressional 
watchdog to protect the public interest. So 
far the subcommittee has held public hear- 
ings with respect to highway practices in five 
States: Oklahoma, Florida, New Mexico, 
Massachusetts, and West Virginia. In all of 
these hearings, the disclosures were most 
disturbing. 

The first of these hearings, in May of 1960, 
involved the construction of an interstate 
highway bypass around Tulsa, Okla. The 
hearings disclosed that there had been a de- 
plorable failure to meet specifications. An 
alarming picture was presented of inadequate 
or no supervision by the State, failure to 
make proper tests and Inspections, and falsi- 
fication of test reports and preparation of 
bogus test samples by highway department 
employees. It was further disclosed that a 
member of the Oklahoma State Highway 
Commission was a concealed partner of a 
firm bidding on highway department sodding 
contracts. The report of the subcommittee 
made a general finding that condi- 
tions were so incredibly bad that they cre- 
ated a climate virtually inviting the prepe- 
tration of fraud.” 

In Florida it was shown that for many 
years highway contractors had made pay- 
ments of cash, whisky, turkeys, and other 
things of value to highway department em- 
ployees who were assigned to supervise and 
inspect their work. Testimony also disclosed 
that due to inadequate planning, insufficient 
lead time for the acquisition of rights-of-way 
and disposal of improvements, and plain in- 
competency, the State disposed of valuable 
improvements on rights-of-way in total dis- 
regard of the public interest by turning them 
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over to contractors and allowed such contrac- 
tors and speculators to reap windfall profits 
which should have accrued to the State and 
the Federal Government. 

The hearings Involving New Mexico dis- 
closed events somewhat similar to that found 
in Oklahoma, Evidence was presented show- 
ing incompetent and nonexistent inspections 
and wholly inadequate supervision by high- 
way department employees, fallure of the 
contractor to comply with specifications, and 
failure of a highway project even before it 
was opened to traffic. There was also evi- 
dence that two members of the State highway 
commission were suppliers of automotive 
supplies and equipment to firms bidding on 
State highway department contracts. 

I have merely touched upon the highlights 
of these hearings. Those of you who may be 
interested in more details will find the 
printed hearings and subcommittee reports 
interesting reading. 

Reports have not yet been issued on the 
hearings involving right-of-way practices in 
Massachusetts and West Virginia; however, 
the printed hearings are available. The 
Massachusetts hearings disclosed unbeliey- 
able laxity, incompetency, and fraud in the 
acquisition of rights-of-way for Federal-aid 
highways, The Department of Public Works 
became a spawning ground for a variety of 
conspiratorial patterns which grew and 
fiourtshed. The evidence showed that in- 
competent appraisers were employed by the 
State and that there was no adequate review 
of appraisals. The hearings disclosed a re- 
volting pattern of conspiracy between cer- 
tain State officials and employees, apprais- 
ers, and attorneys, resulting in the payment 
of greatly inflated prices for property needed 
for highway rights-of-way. Mr. Oscar Beas- 
ley played an important role in this investi- 
gation and hearings. He was employed by 
the Bureau of Public Roads to review the 
appraisals of right-of-way on certain sections 
of Federal-aid highways, many of which had 
been the basis for settlements, and he found 
scores of them to be completely inadequate 
and inconsistent with actual market value. 
Sixteen individuals and corporations have 
been indicted with respect to rights-of-way 
matters brought out at this hearing, 12 of 
which haye been convicted, including an 
associate commissioner of the Department 
of Public Works, three rights-of-way em- 
ployees of the Department, four independent 
appraisers, a private attorney, a real estate 
broker, and two corporations that owned 
property acquired by the State. Indict- 
ments are still pending against a former 
right of way engineer of the Department of 
Public Works and a private attorney who 
was later appointed as a judge of the State 
courts. 


The time has come when members of the 
right-of-way profession, as well as all others 
associated with the highway program, must 
be brutally objective and honest in the eval- 
uation of themselves and their associates. 
Those who are competent, honest, and dedi- 
cated are a credit to the profession and an 
asset to the highway program. I am sure 
that the great majority of persons engaged 
in right-of-way acquisition for the highway 
program fall into this category, However, 
there are others who are neither a credit nor 
an asset to anything. 

First, we have the dishonest person, who 
is seeking to profit at public expense, Noth- 
ing we say here will eliminate him. We can 
do only two things to protect the public 
against such a person: be alert to his activ- 
ities, and enact laws which will promote his 
prompt detection and punishment, 1 will 
say more about such laws in a few minutes. 

Second, we have the person who is basi- 
cally honest but who simply does not know 
how to do his job and hides the fact from 
his superiors. You might say that, by rea- 
son of this, he, too is dishonest, but such 
motivations as job retention and pride can 
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Decloud one’s sense of moral and ethical speaking, the West Virginia hearings dis- 


values. 


Hearings held by the special subcommittee 
On right-of-way acquisition practices in West 
Virginia disclosed deplorable examples of 
What can result from employment of this 
latter type of person, 

It was shown in these hearings that cer- 
tain responsible positions in the right-of- 
Way division of the State highway depart- 
ment were staffed with people who had little 
or no background in right-of-way work; 
there was no inservice training of any real 
Substance and no manual for the guidance 
and instruction of employees, many of whom 
changed with each new administration; be- 
Wildering and ambiguous formulas for fixing 
Value were adopted that bore no relationship 

accepted appraisal standards; the highly 
important function of appraisal review 
turned out to be, for the most part, nothing 
more than a perfunctory check for arith- 
Metical errors; and unconscionable over- 
Payments had been made for rights-of-way. 
It was further disclosed that State highway 
department employees were asked to make 
regular monthly contributions to a political 
Party's sustaining fund. State employees 
Were even furnished coupon books for their 
Use in making monthly payments. 

The West Virginia hearings were devoted 
Principally to the acquisition of rights-of- 
Way in the town of Beckley, W. Va. The tes- 
timony indicated that State right-of-way 
Personnel were extremely anxious to avoid 
Court proceedings for condemnation of real 
Property, because they were convinced that 
court awards would be excessive, and the 
history of past court awards tended to sub- 
Stantiate this fear. I make this observation 
not to defend the practices of the right-of- 
Way personnel, but simply as a matter of 
N round and to give you food for thought. 

is common knowledge that right-of-way 
Settlements in many States have been made 

appraised value because highway of- 

tha: fear, on the basis of past experience, 
This court awards would be even higher. 
in demonstrates either a lack of confidence 
in court procedures or a lack of confidence 
the attorneys handling cases for the State, 
2 certainly does not contribute to the 
at cablo practice of acquiring rights-of-way 
Prices which are fair and just, both to 

own 
the bilis. ers and to the public, who pays 


In any event, the West Virginia Highway 
Department right-of-way personnel sought 
avoid court proceedings at all costs. 
es were appraised, and offers were 
— e on the basis of such appraisals. If 
ch an offer was not accepted, the property 
8 be reappraised, and if re- 
— With additional elements or 
dunts of value and damages being added 
time until a figure was reached that 
acceptable to the property owner. The 
y disclosed that in order to justify 
pre unts acceptable to property owners, the 
te's appraisals included such things as 
prosiundes both for the full amounts of 
ximity damages and for the full costs of 
Moving and reestablishing buildings away 
i Om the highway, an obvious duplication 
Payments. 
San testimony also showed that the State 
pn ht-of-way people wanted to be fair to all 


out tox, Owners, If one property owner held 
to requently added substantial amounts 
ers of other similar properties to assure 

y. the result of such practices was 


of the and received a settlement in excess 
State n value of his property, the 
the settlements previously agreed to by 
that all owners 
were d on an equal, m 
if not a Tational, si he E si 
exor! 
Let tant expenditures of funds. 
me emphasize the fact that, generally 


closed no evidence of fraud or personal profit 


quite sure of how to go about it, without full 
knowledge of the appraisal process and how 
to apply it, without benefit of proper super- 
vision and review, and without confidence in 
court proceedings. 

The solution to problems of this kind is 
competency through education, and continu- 
ing education. Schools such as that being 
conducted by the New York Department of 
Public Works, seminars like this one, and the 
continuing efforts of right-of-way and ap- 
praisal organizations, the bureau of public 
roads, and State highway departments can 
minimize, if not eliminate, such problems. 
Two things probably can never be completely 
eliminated: controversy as to particular ac- 
quisitions and the occasional thief. But if 
all right-of-way personnel are thoroughly 
trained for their jobs and if their work is 
properly supervised and reviewed, contro- 
versy can be withstood, and the occasional 
thief will be as unusual as the dishonest bank 
teller. 

I am convinced that the vast majority of 
persons building our highways are honest, 
competent, and dedicated to serving the pub- 
lic interest; however, the disclosures of the 
special subcommittee have made it abun- 
dantly clear that fraud, graft, thievery, and 
incompetency are far more widespread, and 
involve far more people, than most of us 
would have suspected or believed before 
these hearings. 

I have heard many of my friends in State 
highway departments express shock over the 
irregularities found in other States and then 
say that it cannot happen in their States. 
But it can and very possibly has happened 
there, to some degree. 

It is difficult to be suspicious of a friend. 
It is hard to be suspicious of people that you 
have known, liked, and worked with for a 
long time. But the cases of dishonesty and 
incompetency revealed in congressional hear- 
ings occurred largely because honest and 
competent highway officials and employees 
assumed that everybody else was equally 
honest and competent, and therefore did 
not review the work of thelr subordinates 
or associates carefully or critically. They 
accepted everything at face value, and thus 
created the opportunity for fraud and in- 
competency. 

I am not suggesting that we establish a 
spy system where nobody trusts anybody. 
I am saying that we should not take every- 
thing for granted. We should not blindly 
accept a statement or certification that a 
job has been done. We must make some 
inquiry or examination to assure that the 
work has actually been done, and done prop- 
erly. This is the only way that we can 
minimize the opportunity for fraud and in- 
competency, and have some assurance that 
dishonesty will be promptly detected and 
punished, 

It is to serve this end, and for the protec- 
tion of the public interest and the reputation 
of the thousands of honest, competent high- 
way oficials and employees, that Congress- 
man CRAMER, as ranking minority member 
on both the Roads Subcommittee and the 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program of the House Committee 
on Public Works, has urged the Congress to 
provide Federal law enforcement agencies 
with tools that are adequate to root out and 
punish those responsible for dishonesty, 
graft, and incompetency, which could 
detroy public confidence in and support of 
the Federal-aid highway program. These 
tools are embodied in a bill introduced by 
Con Cramer in September of 1961, 
and reintroduced, with some changes, in 
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the present Congress on January 24 of this 
year. 

The present bill, H.R. 2557, which would 
provide for an act known as the Federal- 
Aid Highway Reform Act of 1963, would revise 
and strengthen existing law by prohibiting 

ficials, employees and other persons per- 
orming services in connection with a Fed- 
eral-aid highway project from having any 
mal interest in any contract with respect 
to which they have any official authority or 
responsibility, and would prohibit such per- 
sons from having any interest in any real 
property acquired for such project without 
full and public disclosure of their interest. 
It would prohibit contractors on Federal- 
aid highway projects from giving money or 
other things of value to Federal, State, and 
local officials and employees who are sup- 
posed to be supervising thelr work, and 
would prohibit the solicitation of such pay- 
ments. The bill would further make it a 
crime to knowingly perform work or furnish 
material or to permit the performance of 
work or furnishing of materials not in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications. 
Further, with respect to rights-of-way, the 
bill would extend the provisions of existing 
law relating to false statements and repre- 
sentations concerning Federal-aid highway 
projects to the acquisition, administration, 
and disposition of real property. Finally, the 
bill would prohibit political contribution by 
anyone who is at the time negotiating for 
or performing a contract in connection with 
a Federal-aid highway project, including the 
sale of real property therefor. This would 
extend to Federal-ald contracts the provis- 
ions of existing law which apply to con- 
tracts with the United States. 

The Department of Commerce also recog- 
nized the need for revising existing criminal 
statutes relating to Federal-aid highways 
and submitted proposed legislation to the 
last Congress in March of 1962. On the 
4th of this month, the Attorney General 


merce, to the Congress. This proposed legis- 
lation has not yet been introduced, but it is 
substantially similar to Congressman CRAM- 
Er’s bill, except that it does not contain a 
provision prohibiting political contributions, 
nor does it completely prohibit conflicts of 
interest, but simply requires full disclosure 
of situations which might lead to conflicts 
of interest. 


It has often been said that you cannot 


Morality and competency must spring 
from those in the highway Industry, and no 
area is more sensitive to its lack than right- 
of-way acquisition. The spotlight of public 
scrutiny will continue to be upon right-of- 
way throughout the life of the Federal-aid 


highest 
competency and integrity at all times, and to 
establish such checks and safeguards as may 
be necessary to assure that any departures 
therefrom will be quickly detected and cor- 
rected. 

This challenge should be welcomed, for 
it affords an opportunity for right-of-way 
people to demonstrate their ability to per- 
form professional services in a manner to 
merit public confidence, and I am satisfied 
that, with the leadership of such men as 
are assembled here, the right of way pro- 
fession will meet this challenge. 
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For a Real Vacation It’s Time You Came 
y to West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, much has been written about 
the scenic beauty of West Virginia, the 
sweep and roll of its marching hills, the 
inspirational quiet of its forestlands, the 
enchanting rush and sparkle of its many 
streams and rivers, the stalwart. wind- 
blown, hardworking people who live in 
the narrow valleys and on remote moun- 
tainsides. But none can appreciate the 
splendor of nature’s handiwork, nor feel 
the sheer pleasure of being alive, without 
traveling through West Virginia and 
breathing deep its cool and invigorating 
air. 

The Cheapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia believes as I do 
that it is time for city dwellers to rein- 
vigorate themselves by coming to West 
Virginia for a real vacation. In an 
advertisement in the April 21, 1963, edi- 
tion of the New York Times, the com- 
pany acclaims the virtues of, and the 
experiences to be enjoyed by, traveling 
through or vacationing in the Mountain 
State. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this unusual public service advertisement 
by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

For a RAL Vacation, Ir's TIME You CAME 
TO West VIRGINIA 
Why, there is so much pleasure country 


here, it’s backed up on itself from every. 


border. Fishing, camping, hunting, hiking 
country, hunkered up like skidwrinkles in 
a throw rug 

West Virginia is a State sized nature place, 
set down uncrowded between the crowded 
East and South, ridged and valleyed to 
SUSIE HE DOTE OF OF SOE RTL SPORE e 

Towering timber stands, church quiet, 
with shadowed floors spotlit by sunshafts 
piercing high leafroofs. Splashhappy 
streams teasing bouldered banks. Mountain 
scrubbed air filtered cool through thick 
foliage, so fresh and sweet you know you're 
first in all of time to breathe it. Nature 
trails that turn and pause to sniff at every 
curious woodland thing, with civilization 
tacked on handy at each end but not a hint 
of it between. 

West Virginia is the living sum of all the 
places your father took you in the bright 
young years before the old creek dried up 
and the game fied, and the trees and flelds 
gave way to the advancing ranks of dwellings 
where outdoor living is a backyard fireplace 
and a picture window. 

The old enchantments never died in West 
Virginia. They are here, and real, and only 
half a day of driving from the East's big 
cities. 

It’s time you came, and brought your 
family. 

We've been quiet about our State till now, 
but this is the year of our hundredth birth- 
day and we want you here to help us cele- 
brate. Besides, we now have roads to get 
you in. Carving good roads into mountain- 
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sides is not a task that's quickly done, and 
we have a way to go, but you'll get around 
fine. 

Oh, we still have sidetrails best taken 
muleback, but those are special. And even 
the broadest roads we've pushed through our 
hills are humpbacked and curveswept where 
the hills pushed back. But you wouldn't 
want to see this State on the straight and 
level: some places are just too pretty to 
swoosh through. 

And when you round a hairpin, up where 
a mountain peaks, and the hills part to show 
you a valley forested deep in hardwoods and 
fresheted with streams, and rimmed by other 
mountains marching off to the world's edge, 
it’s kind of satisfying to hear your engine 
puff a little, as though it’s earned this height 
and the sight of beauty you are looking on. 

For hunter, skier, fisherman, hiker, camp- 
ing family, this beauty is a bonus where the 
sport is prize enough. Trout run as prime 
and plentiful as when young George Wash- 
ington suryeyed this ground before the Rey- 
olution. Game is abundant, deer, bear, 
grouse, wild turkey, pheasant, wary and 
creature cunning but not trampled and 
shellshocked into hiding. Camping, your 
choice, from rough tent sites as remote and 
solitary as you please to the comforts and 
congeniality of modern lodges, or just-like- 
home cottages, or fine motels. 

A hundred years ago, the State of West 
Virginia was created as an act of war. To- 
day, her once disputed borders compass 
battlegrounds of two wars, where relic and 
terrain impress on you a sense of vital 
causes being fought for. History trudges the 
roads you travel. Yesterdays hover close 
and meaningful around old structures 
meticulously preserved. 

Now, do not think that West Virginia is 
all past history and present wilderness. Our 
cities and towns, if reft of their mountain 
backdrops and hill-titled underpinnings, 
would look at home in your State. Great 
automated industries sweat rich and ugly at 
our riverbanks. Barges draw deep under 
cargoes of our mineral wealth. Even the 
unmoving hills are thriving forest farms 
producing hardwoods endlessly. Like the 
terrain, our economic landscape has its low 
and shadowed places hid among the reach- 
ing summits, but our massive prospects for 
development might be coveted by any State. 
These are things that have no bearing on 
your visit, and you'll see little of them, but 
we'd like to have you know. 

On a pleasure trip, you'd normally avoid 
the cities. In West Virginia, this centennial 
year, we hope you will not. During 1963, 
a multitude of anniversary events—pageants 
and parades, exhibits and spectaculars, many 
with historical themes reflecting West Vir- 
ginia’s birth in war—are being staged in 
our cities, towns, and villages. A historical 
drama playing in Beckley, “Honey in the 
Rock,” was acclaimed in the Times’ dramatic 
pages, and has brought visitors from every 
State. It alone is worth the trip. There is 
a great deal more. 

It’s time you came, 


The Famous Forbes Library 
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HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as I noted 


3 in connection with the celebra- 
tion of National Library Week, one of 
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the truly distinctive libraries in the 
United States is the well-known and im- 
portant Forbes Library in Northampton. 

Rarely haye I seen an article with the 
depth and historical perception of one 
that recently appeared in the home city 
paper of Forbes Library. I refer to an 
article by Bernard Decker, an excellent 
and talented newspaperman. Quoting 
Judge Charles Edward Forbes to the 
effect that the development of modern 
thought is, in good measure, the product 
of the world of books, Decker brilliantly 
reviews the history of the sixth largest 
library in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and one of the most influential 
anywhere. His article, from a number 
of standpoints, deserves wide reading. I 
am pleased to include his article. from 
the Daily Hampshire Gazette, North- 
ampton, Mass., of Monday, April 22. 

The article follows: 

[From the Northampton fMass.) 
Hampshire Gazette, Apr. 22, 1963] 
Jvurce’s Bequest TO Ciry He LOVED; LICRARY 
THE ENVY oF OTHER Towns 
(By Bernard Decker) 

As befits a city with its reputation as a 
center of learning, Northampton possesses a 
library much larger communities might envy. 
Whether one wants to read Shakespeare or 
Suess, listen to Beethoven or boogie-woogie, 
look at reproductions of Degas or Dali—one 
can do so at Forbes Library. 

This cultural wealth ts the legacy of a 19th 
century eccentric, Judge Charles Edward 
Forbes. In his will, setting aside the money 
for the library, Judge Forbes wrote: 

“It has been my aim to place within reach 
of the inhabitants of a town, in which I have 
lived long and pleasantly, the means of 
learning, if they are disposed to learn, the 
marvelous developments of modern thought. 
and to enable them to judge of the destiny 
of the race on scientific evidence, rather than 
on metaphysical evidence alone. The im- 
portance of the education of the people can- 
not be overrated.” 

Forbes Library has been placing the means 
of learning within reach of Northampton in- 
habitants for 67 years now. It contains 
263,721 volumes; 800 phonograph records, 897 
reels of microfilm; 7,759 maps; 21,191 sheets 
of music; and 46,030 photographs. 

This abundance places Forbes as sixth 
largest public library in the State, though 
there are 34 communities more populous. 
And even this placement is misleading, ac- 
cording to Lawrence E. Wikander, present li- 
brarian. Forbes’ volumes are almost all 
titles, with few duplicates, he notes. This 
is opposed to a city like Newton, officially rec- 
ognized as having a larger library, where 
there are several branch libraries, each re- 
quiring duplicates of volumes contained in 
the city’s main one. 

As Mr. Wikander notes in this year’s U- 
brary report: “Figures do not le, but libra- 
rians know they cannot tell the whole truth. 
Libraries are engaged in providing materials, 
principally books, for education, information. 
and recreation. The measure of their suc- 
cess is only a count of the number of books 
pushed across the desk. No reckoning 1s 
made of the books consulted in the library, 
and no account can be rendered of the effect 
of the library on the need of the people it 
seeks to serve.” 

Even by this admittedly arbitrary yard- 
stick of book circulation, Forbes is an un- 
qualified success. In 1961 there were 10,622 
registered users, a percentage larger than 
one-third of the city’s population. These 
users took out 230,505 books, an average of 
22.5 per person. 

This use is an excellent response to what 
Mr. Wikander naturally considers a superior 
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library. Its superiority is due to the endow- 
ments left it by Judge Forbes and others 
though, he Is quick to point out. 

“If the city got what it paid for,” he says, 
“Forbes would be only an average library.” 

There is more than $700,000 in principal 
from which the trustees draw income to 
maintain the library and buy books. Judge 
Forbes’ bequest was the largest single en- 
cowment, a total of $220,000, from which this 
Principal is formed. He made the bequest in 
& will both unique and eccentric, apparently 
mirroring the man's personality. 

Charles Edward Forbes was born Charles 
Fobes August 25, 1795, at Bridgewater, a 
descendant of Puritan stock. (He added the 
Edward and the r“ in Forbes upon coming 
to this city, according to one source.) His 
family moved to Enfield the following year, 
and he came to this city in 1817 to practice 
law after having graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1815. 

His rise was steady. He served as Hamp- 
shire County attorney (equivalent to today’s 
district attorney), in the State legislature 
twice, and as justice of the peace three times. 
In 1844, the then Governor Briggs offered 
him the chief justiceahip of the Court of 

Pleas (now Superior Court), which 
he turned down. In 1847 he accepted the 
Post of associate Judge in the same court, 
and the following year an associate judge- 
ship in the State Supreme Court. 

“About 8 months afterward,” according to 
the Gazette of October 23, 1894, while the 
Tull bench was sitting in Worcester, Judge 
Forbes sent his letter of resignation to the 

and then started for Northampton, 
Without saying even a word to his associates. 

“The judge was notional, and the only 
reason given for this sudden act was that he 
Wanted his own time and did not like to 
feel that he must leave everything when he 
heard the “bell,” meaning the courthouse 
bell Which rang for opening sessions. 

On returning to this city he confined 
himself to chamber practice, never again ap- 
bearing in court.” 

Despite his eccentricity, he was thought of 
highly. Governor Briggs reportedly said of 
him: “That had Judge Forbes remained on 
bench he would have succeeded Judge 
Shaw as chief justice. This was the general 
estimate placed on his abilities throughout 
the State wherever he was known.” 

In a description of him, Judge Forbes was 
paid to be “a striking figure. Tall and erect, 
Ally 6 feet in height and well proportioned, 
2 strong and expressive features and a 

ear-cut face, he impressed one as being no 

* 


man. 

(One almost has to take the word of the 
author of this statement. Judge Forbes 
Would allow no likeness of him made while 

lived. The library's oi] portrait and 
bronze bust are based on a death mask and 
on a photograph made after his death.) 
edi’ Personality was another thing. In an 
torial after his death, the Springfield Re- 
publican remarked that he was noted for 
ng “closefisted” and “miserly,” but that he 
a gift for unostentatious charity.” 

“He was easily irritated and sharp in his 
— to those who happened to offend 
da A young lawyer called to see him one 

y, and paying him in advance asked sev- 
eral questions. The young man on going 
* tairs thought of something else he 

auted to know and returning was roughly 
meee by the judge with ‘Damn it, young 

do you think I work by the day?’” 

stun’ last years were spent “in reading and 
— the philosophical questions then 
of zing the thoughts of the leading minds 
hy oe World.” This study is reflected in 
8 His first was drawn April 11, 1870, 
Danka stolen in the famous Northampton 
lon robbery, along with more than $1 mil- 
— eae funds. (Authorities later re- 

e and it is in the library's 
Possession.) 


z 
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A second was drawn September 25, 1876, 
similar in tenor to the first, Judge Forbes 
died February 13, 1881, 85 and unmarried. 
When his will was made known, there were 
those who sald it would have been better 
had he not drawn the second will. For he 
distrusted religion in general after his years 
of philosophical study, and so stated in the 
will. 


“It has been asserted that there are be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 different systems of 
religion in existence. But as a general rule 
these are the inventions of cunning men or 
the vagaries of semilunatics speaking boldly 
and impudently in the name of God, of 
whose decrees and purposes they know as 
little as the most ignorant of their victims. 
The result is seldom doubtful. It is wealth 
and power on the part of the prophets, 
ignorance and poverty on the part of the 
disciples.” 

Despite this strong feeling, Judge Forbes 
did not exclude religious texts from his pro- 

library. He wrote: 

“It is my design to form a library of works 
of science and the arts in their broadest ac- 
ceptation, of ancient and modern of our own 
and other nations; but as theological works 
cannot be wholly excluded, in the selection 
of these latter works no preference shall be 
given to any sect or system of theologic in- 
quiry but strict impartiality is to be extended 
to all of them.” 

The will designated $50,000 for a building 
fund, $20,000 for an aid fund, and $150,000 
for a book fund. This money could be ac- 
cumulated for a 10-year period under the 
terms of the will, if the trustees wished. 
Then it was to be applied to a library that 
was to be constructed “fireproof, and situate 
as centrally or as near the present court- 
house in said Northampton as circumstances 
will permit, and so disconnected from all 
other buildings as not to be endangered by 
fire originating in them.” 

This last provision was to cause almost 
as much controversy as the judge's stric- 
tures concerning religion. For though the 
townspeople voted to accept the provisions 
of the will by unanimous rising vote at the 
annual town meeting of March 21, 1881, it 
was not until 1894 that a library was com- 
pleted. 

One faction wanted an addition built onto 
Memorial Hall, which already housed a pub- 
lic library. B 

This library was the outgrowth of several 
located in the city over the years. First of 
these was a social library organized in 
1830, followed by a young men’s society in 
1834, to which were transferred the books of 
the first. In 1839 a book club came into 
being, to be followed in 1846 by a North- 
ampton Young Men's Institute. This was 
incorporated in 1853 and contained the books 
of the social library and some of those from 
the book club. 

In 1850 selectmen had giyen the institute 
use of a room in Town Hall for their library, 
which was a subscription one. The institute 
then offered its books to the town for a free 
library in 1860, an offer accepted by the 
town. In 1869, $25,000 was appropriated for 
erection of a combination public library and 
memorial hall. Subscriptions were collected 
to a total of $29,000, of which $5,000 was 
donated by John Clarke. Another $20,000 
was appropriated by the town and the build- 
ing was constructed. 

John Clarke died July 5, 1869, and in a 
codicil to his will, left the town #40,000 for 
the benefit of the library. (In March of 
1873 the library became a fullfledged free 
public library.) Christopher Clarke, a 
descendant, led the faction arguing for an 
addition to be constructed on Memorial Hall 
with Judge Forbes’ bequest. 

This proposal was blocked by two trustees 
named by Judge Forbes, who plumped for 
a separate library, to be bullt on the Tur- 
ner site, eventual home of Forbes, 
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Aiding in the fight against the Turner 
site was the Gazette. It noted that among 
objections raised against the site were: “re- 
moteness from the business center, inacces- 
sibility, hard climb of college hill to the 
location; Smith College interference in the 
use and management of the library, bulit-so 
near itself and so far from the town to which 
and for which it was founded.” 

The Gazette found this last complaint 
“not all imaginary nor sprung from senseless 
jealousy.” An editorial June 30, 1885, read: 
in part: 

“Their (Smith students) fine clothes and 
fine manners would create an atmosphere 
of superiority about the place which would 
keep the people of common clay away, be- 
cause they would not feel at home in it." 

The Gazette also commented: 

“It is a mistake to let a literary institu- 
tion with 300 students and one president 
swallow a city of 12,000 people and nearly 
a whole city council and mayor to boot. We 
are going Just as Amherst has gone. A big 
college with a small town around it.” 

The controversy raged on for years, with 
letters appearing in the newspapers on both 
sides of the question and from various per- 
sons, wellknown and littleknown. One of 
the former was John B. O'Donnell, Irish and 
Catholic, who had been mayor of the city 
in 1892 and 1893. He wrote: 


“While I consider Judge Forbes’ attack 
upon religion and the clergy entirely out of 
place in an instrument of this kind, yet 
his views were his own and he was entitled 
to them. In his act he nobly rose above his 
prejudices, and gave this munificent gift to 
the people irrespective of race, color or 
creed; and I hope to see this building on the 
Turner lot rising grandly and majestically 
above the rest, a monument to his memory 
forever.” 

The controversy occasioned in the Spring- 
field Republican of July 10, 1887, the follow- 
ing summation of the situation: 

“If the future management of this great 
trust shall cause as much perplexity and 
discomfort as the subject of its location and 
building has engendered the citizens will 
regret that the money was ever willed to 
the town in the form it was.” ; 

The city council finally gave in and di- 
rected the trustees ta proceed with the bulld- 
ing of the library. It was begun in 1891, 
but not completed until 1894. 

“In 1894 the imposing structure, agree- 
ably semiromanesque in style, its walls of 
Milford granite, with Longmeadow sandstone 

, with a capacity of 400,000 vol- 
umes, ample room and space, and of the best 
type of library construction of that day, was 
completed at a cost of nearly $114,000," a later 
librarian, Joseph L. Harrison, was to write in 
his “Forbes Library—The Half Century.” 

The bullding was dedicated October 23, 
1894, by which time the Forbes’ bequest 
totaled nearly $500,000, or double what the 
judge had left, It was opened to the public 
July 1, 1895. 

(The Memorial Hall library was now named 
the Clarke Library, to distinguish it from 
Forbes. It was not until 1916 that the coun- 
cil voted to combine the two. In addition to 
41,869 volumes from the Clarke Library, 
Forbes was also the beneficiary of a sizable 
fund, the nucleus of which was part of the 
proceeds of the farewell concert May 6, 1852, 
of Jenny Lind. She had donated the money 
to the city she so loved and had named The 
Paradise of America.) 

Judge Forbes was not yet forgiven the 
indiscretions of his will, as is evident from 
the account of the dedication that appeared 
in the Gazette. 

“The great library is done, the Forbes- 
Earle (Dr. Pliny Earle) Library, for we shall 
in years to come feel more indebted to the 
latter than to the former. 
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“It is very simple. Its outlines are pleas- 
ing, not striking, but they will seem pleasing 
the longer, 

“Our trustees started off pretty heavily 
with ministers of religion and even had 
prayer, It may be well to give the ministers 
considerable latitude at the start, as the will 
prohibits their having anything to do with 
hereafter.” 

(This last was sarcastic reference to an- 
other provision of the will: “I further will 
and direct that none but laymen shall be 
competent, or fill any office, or exercise any 
control in the management of the library.”) 

Otherwise, the Gazette seemed satisfied: 

“The stranger will hardly need to ask if 
the bullding is for a library: it looks like it.” 

The newspaper could hardly let the oppor- 
tunity slip by, however, without one more 
slap at-Smith College: 

“But there is one drawback, and that is the 
music room of the college, from which are 
wafted the clattering sounds of a dozen 
pianos and the warbling and screeching of a 
dozen hearty maidens. These may be heard 
on a still autumn day on the opposite bank 
of the Mill River.” 


The trustees named as the new library's” 


first librarian Charles Ammi Cutter, world 
famous for his Cutter system of classification. 

Mr. Cutter's roots were as Puritan New 
England as those of the library’s benefactor, 
Born in Boston March 14, 1937, he entered 
Harvard College at 14, graduating 4 years 
later third in a class of 50 and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. He graduated in 1859 from 
Harvard Divinity School. 

The failed to win him however. 
A stint at assisting in the cataloging of a 
collection by the divinity school 
turned his bent to library work instead. Af- 
ter his graduation, he became assistant to 
the head cataloger of Harvard College Li- 
brary, one of the largest in the world at that 
time. For 8 years the two men worked at a 
new cataloging system for the library, an 
experience that was to lead to Mr. Cutter's 
later emergence as an expert in this field. 

This Harvard catalog was the first set up 
by author and class, alphabetically, on small 
cards for the reader's use. 

In 1868, Mr. Cutter became librarian at 
Boston Athenaeum, famous private library. 
He stayed for 25 years, during which time he 
cataloged its volumes. 

This ca was “epoch-making in the 
history of the American library” as it was 
“the first successful attempt to unlock for 
the public the secrets concealed in a large 
library,” according to the biography of Mr. 
Cutter written by William P. Cutter, his 
nephew and second librarian at Forbes. 

W. P, Cutter declared his uncle's printed 
dictionary catalog revolutionary, “the most 
important attempt ever made in the realm 
of cataloging, unique in its plan and supe- 
rior in its execution.” It was the basis for 
the cataloging and classifying system in- 
stalled and still operating at the Library of 
Congress. 

(A library catalog lists the descriptive de- 
tails of books: author, title, publisher, price, 
number of pages, etc.; a library classification 
is the system whereby books are given num- 
bers so that they can be arranged on shelves 
by subject matter.) 

Mr. Cutter introduced the system to Forbes, 
but before he could complete it, he died. 

When he entered the field, “few would 
have had the temerity to dignify librarian- 
ship as a profession, W. P. Cutter wrote of 
his uncle. “It remained for Charles Cutter, 
and a few others like him, to bring it up to 
the professional level.” 

The second Mr. Cutter followed his uncle 
as librarian, as was noted above. In so doing, 
he into the midst of a most unusual 
and Interesting feud, one which pitted the 
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library trustees against those of Smith Col- 
lege. 

It was 1904 and the library had faced defi- 
cits in its maintenance fund for some years. 
Smith had been paying $500 a year toward 
this fund in recognition of the use made of 
the library by its students. That year Forbes’ 
trustees proposed a $2,000 increase in this 
contribution. Smith trustees balked, coun- 
tering with an offer of a $1,500 increase. 

Forbes trustees dismissed the offer and 
yoted to charge a fee of $5 to Smith students. 

Before the impasse was resolved by the 
contribution of the disputed $500 by an 
unidentified donor, an exchange of letters 
took place between Smith President L. Clark 
Seelye and Arthur Watson, chairman of the 
library’s trustees, that was unusual, if not 
extraordinary, 

President Seelye says in his first letter, 
turning down the library proposal: “No other 
institution in the city contributes as much 
to the city’s wealth or is more worthy of gen- 
erous consideration by city offlicals. 

“In view of these facts, the trustees of 
Smith College feel they must respectfully de- 
cline to comply with your request to make 
up the deficit in the expenditures which they 
have never authorized and over which they 
have no control, on the ground implied in 
your letter that the members of the college 
are not entitled to the services of the library 
for which those expenditures were made.” 

(Has there ever been a more cultured way 
of saying Nuts to you"’?) 

President Seelye went oh to point out that 
Smith's trustees went to great pains to hus- 
band their funds so that they saved money 
from their income and increasing endow- 
ments. The trustees were not likely, there- 
fore, to force a possible deficit at the college 
to relieve one at the library, he concluded. 

Mr. Watson's reply was incisive: 

“The trustees are glad that Smith College 
is able to save from its income and rejoice 
with you in your increasing endowments, 
but they do not undertsand the plea of 


(One has a mental picture of two Victorian 
gentlemen dueling with pens.) 

Fortunately both sides swallowed their 
pride, ignored the slightly veiled insults and 
smoothed ovér their differences. It is told 
that in later years President Seelye thanked 
Watson, noting that the disagreement point- 
ed up to the trustees the need for a Hbrary 
at Smith. Today, relations are more than 
amiable between the two institutions. 

Following this rather startling introduc- 
tion into library affairs at Northampton, 
William Cutter enjoyed a placid stay for his 
7 years as librarian. Though to 
continue the classification begun by his 
uncle, he was more interested as an ardent 
outdoorsman, in what nature had to offer 
in this area. The cataloging remained un- 
finished when he left, at which time it was 
said of him that he was “a sincere and kindly 
man, a lover both of books and the great 
open beyond the walls of the library.” 

Joseph LeRoy Harrison followed the sec- 
ond Mr. Cutter as librarian, taking office 
January 1, 1912. He held the post for 39 
years. 

Mr. Harrison brought an interesting back- 
ground to the post. Born in North Adams 
October 12, 1862, he attended schools there 
and graduated from Cornell University. 

From Cornell he went to work on a New 
York newspaper, serving as its assistant 
Washington correspondent in 1888 and 1889. 
He attended the University of Heidelberg in 
1890 and the New York State Library School 
in Albany from 1901 to 1903. 

He was in of the American Library 
Association exhibit at the Paris tion 
in 1889, sublibrarian at the New York State 
Library, and, immediately before coming to 
Forbes, librarian at the Providence 
Atheneum., 
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Attorney Walter L. Stevens, a library trus- 
tee, paid tribute to Mr. Harrison after his 
death for “his aspirations for a children’s 
library, his collection of material relating to 
the service of our men in two world wars, 
his collection of books by Northampton au- 
thors, and of books published in North- 
ampton.” Mr. Wikander, too, considers im- 
portant the local history collection Mr. 
Harrison established and developed at the 
library. 

Mr. Wikander succeeded Mr. Harrison as 
librarian, assuming the post August 5, 1950. 
A native of Pittsburgh, he graduated from 
Williams College with a B.A. degree in poll- 
tical science and entered the Hbrary field 
“quite by accident,” he recalls. 

He had taken work with an insurance firm 
in New York City after graduation. There 
he shared an apartment with friends, the 
mother of one of whom was librarian in a 
small New England town. On a visit to New 
York she told of her experiences and Mr. 
Wikander found himself fascinated. Soon 
thereafter, he left his insurance job and went 
to Columbia to study library practice. 

His first post was with Carnegie Library in 
his native city, from which he moved to the 
District of Columbia Library. While there, 
he married a library school classmate. 
“Then, as they say in the movies, came the 
war,” Mr. Wikander remarks 

He entered the Army in 1942 as a private, 
and was discharged in 1946 as a captain. He 
served in Africa, Italy, and Austria as a 
member of military intelligence, working in 
conjunction with British forces in translat- 
ing captured enemy papers. 

After the war, Mr. Wikander took a post 
with Sullivan Memorial Library at Temple 
University in Philadelphia. While there he 
attended University of Pennsylvania nights, 
acquiring a master degree in history. 

He came to Forbes from this last post, and 
has been librarian for 12 years. During these 
years there have been many changes, among 
them creation of the Coolidge Room, a trib- 
ute to the city’s most famous citizen. 

“My public duties much to my regret have 
made me almost a stranger to my home- 

— town,” Calvin Coolidge wrote to a city res- 
ident 2 months after receiving official notifi- 
cation of his nomination as Republican vice 
presidential candidate in 1920. Even then 
Librarian Joseph Harrison was gathering ma- 
terials that were to form the nucleus of the 
collection of Coolidge memorabilia found 
in the Coolidge Room on the second floor 
of the library. 

Uncounted number of papers, 2,000 books, 
portraits, scrapbooks, photographs and car- 
toons clog this pleasant room. Our 30th 
President recognized the tribute intended, 
contributing many of the things himself. 

Outside the room are draped three flags: 
The State, United States and President's. 
The last is flown with permission of the 
Government. A stone tablet is on the wall 
outside the room, marking its dedication in 
1953. “Appropriately enough,” Mr. Wikan- 
der notes, “It is Vermont slate.” (President 
Coolidge was a Vermont native.) k 

The room is large, 55 by 40 feet, with burnt 
‘sienna walls basking in soft overhead lights. 
Portraits of the President and his wife, Grace. 
dominate the room from a far wall as you 
enter. They are official White House por- 
traits, donated by Coolidge. 

Innumerable mementoes fill glass cases, 
which abound in the room: Indian regalias 
given to the President on his trip to the Black 
Hills of South Dakota in 19271 political car- 
toons gathered during his long career; photo- 
graphs of his family and himself, including 
“tintypes” and daguerreotypes; scrapbooks 
which follow his career via newspaper clip- 
pings; books owned by him and books about 
him. There are other personal items, such 
as a desk he used in a local law office while 
“reading” for the law. 
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On one wall is a glass-enclosed phonograph 
record made of the former President’s voice. 
A repeating tape has been made from the 
record and, by pushing a button, one can 
hear Coolidge speak, the nasal twang be- 
traying his Vermont heritage. 

Two manuscript safes contain the library’s 
Proud possessions: Gubernatorial and Vice 
Presidential papers of Coolidge and a col- 
lection of addresses, remarks, proclamations 
and statements, including his press confer- 
ence remarks. Many are unique to Forbes. 

Coolidge’s Presidential papers are in the 
Library of Congress, but Forbes will acquire 
microfilm copies. 

Among the papers is the handwritten mes- 
Sage which became the famed telegram sent 
to labor leader Samuel Gompers during the 
Boston police strike of 1919. Gompers had 
asked that the strikers be reinstated. Coo- 
lidge turned down the request, noting in his 
telegram: “There is no right to strike against 
the public safety by anybody, anywhere, any- 


This remark is credited with catapulting 
his name into the national spotlight, which 
led to his nomination as Vice President on 
the winning Republican ticket of 1920 and 
his eventual succession to the Presidency 
with the death of Warren G. Harding. 

No official tally is kept of the number of 
Visitors to the Collidge Room, but hardly a 
Week goes by without some out-of-town 
Visitors being shown the room, Mr. Wikan- 
der says. The room's contents are a treasure 
trove for those conducting research into 
Coolidge’s life. At least four or five such 
Persons use the room during each year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wikander. 

There have been other changes during Mr. 
Wikander’s tenure. These include con- 
struction of a children’s library in the base- 
ment, installation of a roadway around the 

, conversion of the heating system 
to oll, relighting of the entire building, and 
Creation of an art gallery on the second floor. 

Mr. Wikander considers his most im- 
Portant achievement the pruning from the 
library of its surplus and uncataloged vol- 
Umes—60,000 over the 12 years. 

He hopes more changes will be made. For 
One, Mr. Wikander would liketo see parking 
facilities increased; for another, installa- 
tion of an elevator to carry persons from the 
first to the second and third floors. (The 
Udrary's art and music section is on the 

floor.) If the latter could be achieved. 
Mr, Wikander believes he could realize a 
further dream—creation of a quiet reading 
room for older persons in the far reaches of 
the library. 

The library is, however, an excellent one 
in his opinion. He feels it is adequately pro- 
vided with collections in art, music, and gen- 
eral nonfiction, particularly history. If 
there is a weakness, it is in the science field, 
According to Mr. Wikander, and even this 
Weakness is offset by the new western Massa- 
chusetts interlibrary loan service. This 
Service involves all public and college li- 

es in the four western counties, and has 

as its center. Mr. Wikander regards 

the service as an experiment of great mag- 
nitude. 

As Mr. Wikander is satisfied with Forbes, 
0 are the residents of Northampton. They 
Would have to agree that Forbes has lived 
Up to the prophecy made by Smith Pres. 
Seelye at the dedication ceremonies in 1894: 

A public library has appropriately been 
Called ‘The people's university.’ Such a uni- 
versity this library is destined to be.” 
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OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my statement before 
the Commerce and Finance Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Tuesday, 
April 23, 1963, in opposition to H.R, 3669 
and companion bills. My statement 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL 
CELLER IN OPPOSITION TO H.R. 3669 AND 
COMPANION BILLS (QuaLrry STABILIZATION) 
Apri 23, 1963 
H.R. 3669 is the 

hardy perennial, a national fair trade bill, to 

permit, indeed encourage, retail price fixing. 

Concealed as usual behind a fog of euphe- 
misms, this consumer price increase bill is 
presented to you in this session, as in the 
last session, dressed up in the seductive 
sheep's clothing of a quality stabilization 
bill. Last year’s “quality stabilization” 
price-fixing bills contained a large economy 
size preamble of unfair trade practices the 
bills purportedly would have prevented. 
At that time I suggested that the length of 
the preamble gave rise to the inference that 
a black and white animal resided in the bill. 

This year there is no such covert attempt 
to conceal the price-fixing purpose of this 
obnoxious legislation. Nevertheless a small 
dose of Chanel No. 5 has been applied to this 
black and white animal by euphemistically 
dubbing it a Quality Stabilization Act. 

When a cat would eat her kittens, she 
calls them mice. 

H.R. 3669 is as drastic a fair trade price- 
fixing bill as has ever been proposed. 

Before pointing out its particular fea- 
tures, which are the bases of this assertion, 
I propose to deal with the main thrust of 
the bill, 

1. IN THEORY AND PRACTICE THESE BILLS ARE 

AGAINST THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


I have long been an opponent of the sys- 
tem of price fixing that is permitted by the 
so-called fair trade laws. Such price fixing 
flies in the face of our antitrust laws and 
the free competitive system which the anti- 
trust laws are designed to protect. This bill 
would gouge out a large hole in our anti- 
trust laws. 

Fair trade was spawned by wholesale and 
retail merchant associations, primarily the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, to 
permit vertical price fixing in the depression 
days, when the Federal Government was 
sanctioning horizontal price fixing by manu- 
facturers through NRA. A powerful lobby 
was able to pressure 45 States into accept- 
ing the NARD’s draft of a fair trade bill. 
Although manufacturers were comparatively 
inactive in this early effort, the rallying slo- 
gan then as now was “protection of the man- 
ufacturers’ trade name or trademark.” 
Somehow all trade names and trademarks 
were elevated to Cadillac significance, subject 
to being sullied by association with anything 
but an artificially high price. 

A. Detriment to the consumer 

The history of the last two decades has 
demonstrated that fair trade laws work to 
the detriment of both the consumer and 
the smal! businessmen purportedly protec- 
ted by them. Most impartial commentators 
have condemned them. In some 24 States 
the courts have invalidated fair trade acts, 
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or at least their nonsigner provisions. In 
an appendix to this statement I have at- 
tached excerpts from the opinions of a num- 
ber of such courts. Some of the sponsors 
of these quality stabilization bills, I note, 
come from States where fair trade laws have 
been invalidated in whole or in part. These 
bills would impose a Federal fair trade law 
even on those States where fair trade has 
been rejected. 

The principal evil that results from fair 
trade—the maintenance of artificially high 
consumer prices—has been exposed in State 
after State. After the Supreme Court of 
Ohio ruled the nonsigner clause unconstitu- 
tional, for example, prices on automatic 
coffeemakers quickly dropper from the $39.95 
fair trade price to a $29.97 competitive price. 
Electric frying pans, which had a list price 
of $19.95 were reduced to $13.87. After an 
initial flurry of reduced price sales, in Ohio 
as in the case of other States that outlawed 
fair trade, the market soon became stable. 
The dire consequences that had been pre- 
dicted by the fair traders—widespread busi- 
ness failures, increased concentration, and 
predatory excesses by monopolists—<did not 
occur, The only result was that the con- 
suming public received the benefit of hav- 
ing prices settle in the competitive market 
at about 20 percent lower than the former 
fair trade prices. 

The Department of Justice in the past has 
presented to Congress several surveys which 
have demonstrated how much more the con- 
sumer must pay in fair trade States than in 
nonfair trade States. 

In 1952, when the McGuire Act was being 
considered, I conducted a survey and brought 
into the House of Representatives three 


baskets. I had purchased 11 identical 
articles in 3 different Peoples Drug Stores. 
I purchased one basket in the District of 


Columbia, where there was no fair trade. I 
purchased the same articles in Bethesda, Md., 
where there was fair trade. I purchased an- 
other basketful in Arlington, Va., where there 
was fair trade, and compared the prices that 
I paid for these identical articles. On no 
item did I pay less than 10 percent more in a 
fair trade State than in the District and on 
some items I paid as much as 53 percent 
more. My statement to the House appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 7, 1952, at 
pages 4909 and 4910, as follows: 

“I purchased 10 cubic centimeters of u, 40 
protamine zinc Lilly insulin, used by dia- 
betics. The price in the District of Columbia 
was 98 cents. The price in Maryland was 
$1.29. The Maryland price was 32 percent 
above the District price. In Virginia—in 
Richmond, for example—the same article, 
Lilly’s insulin, was sold at $1.48. If you can 
tell me that the public is protected by fair 
trade, I would like to know why those dif- 
ferences in prices. 

“I purchased a BD Yale 26-gage 1-inch 
hypo needle, used to inject insulin into a sick 
person’s body, In the District of Columbia 
the price was 15 cents. In Virginia the price 
was 20 cents—33 percent higher in Virginia. 
In Maryland the price was 23 cents—53 per- 
cent more in Maryland. 

“I purchased 100 Bayer aspirin tablets in 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, In the District of Columbia the 
price is 46 cents. What was the price in 
Virginia? The price was 59 cents. I paid 28 
percent more for the same article in Virginia. 
What was the price in Maryland? Fifty-nine 
cents. Again I paid 28 percent more for the 
same article in Maryland. 

“I purchased some 12-ounce bottles of 
Phillips milk of magnesia. Here are the 
bottles. In the District of Columbia the 
price was 34 cents. In Virginia it was 14 per- 
cent higher, or 39 cents. Similarly, in Mary- 
land it was 14 percent higher, or 39 cents. 

“I purchased some tubes of Ipana 
toothpaste. See the difference in these pur- 
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chases. I paid 27 percent more for the Ipana 
toothpaste in Virginia than I did in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the District of Colum- 
bia the price was 37 cents. In Virginia the 
price was 47 cents; and, likewise, in Mary- 
land, it was 47 cents. 

“I purchased packages of 20 Gillette blue 
blades, In the District of Columbia the price 
was 87 cents, whereas in Virginia I paid 11 
percent more, or 98 cents, and also 11 percent 
more in Maryland, namely, 98 cents.” 

There were other articles that I purchased 
and for which, under fair trade, I had to pay 
20, 25, and 30 percent more for the identical 
articles. 

I am told, moreover, that in 1960 there 
were striking differences between fair trade 
and nonfair trade prices as follows, in the 
following nonfair trade States: 

In Columbia, S.C., a sick person could 
buy Achromycin V capsules and Declo- 
mycin for $7.20 instead of $7.65; Serpasil for 
$6.50 instead of $7.50; Orinase for $6.25 in- 
stead of $6.75; Coricidin for 75 cents instead 
of $1.08, and Neo-Synephrine for 65 cents in- 
stead of 90 cents. 

In Houston, Tex., for example, an invalid 
could obtain Achromycin V capsules for $6.96 
instead of $7.65; and similarly as to Declo- 
mycin. Premarin could be bought for $6.73 
instead of $8.25; Orinase for $5.25 instead of 
$6.75; Unicaps for $2.69 instead of $3.11; 
Theragran for $8.19 instead of $9.45. At the 
hearings on H.R. 6245 before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee last year, Senator Kefauver 
noted that Merck charged the retail druggist 
$170 for 1,000 Prednisone tablets whereas the 
fair trade minimum retail price is $255. Sen- 
ator Kefauver added that Ciba sells 1,000 
Serpasil tablets to the druggist for $39.50, 
while the fair trade minimum is $65.83. 
The hearings of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee on the drug indus- 
try, and of the House Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee on H.R. 6245 last year, abound with in- 
stances of the astronomical profits of drug 
manufacturers* 

As noted below, these very drug manufac- 
turers would be empowered by this biil to 
soak the invalid by enforcing artificially in- 
flated retail prices over and above the ex- 
tortionate prices charged to the retail 


In an appendix to this statement I have 
listed similar examples in other cities and 
States, including Miami, Fla.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lousiville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Cleveland, Ohio. 
Congressman DINGELL, in his minority report 
on a similar bill in 1959, adduced many more 
instances of lower prices where fair trade 
did not prevail. $ 

In September of last year I engaged in an- 
other shopping excursion. What did I find? 
For 51 cents I was able to buy Coricidin 
(25's) in the nonfair trade District of Colum- 
bia, but I had to pay $1.08 in Maryland 
(fair trade). I paid $1.77 in the District for 
100 Unicaps and $3.11 for the same amount 
in Maryland. Bayer Aspirin cost me 99 cents 
in Washington, D.C., and $1.48 in Maryland. 
I paid 54 cents for Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
in the District of Columbia and 63 cents In 
Maryland. The economy size Ipana Tooth- 
paste cost me 60 cents in the District, 69 
cents in Maryland; 10 cc u. 40 Protamine 
Zinc Lilly Insulin cost me 99 cents in the 
District and $1.48 in Maryland. 

Finally, I bought something dear to the 
heart and gullet of many of us. I purchased 
a pint of Old Crow (only 86 proof, I may 
add). In the District it cost me $2.30 (in- 
cluding 7 cents tax); in Maryland, $3.07 
(including 9 cents tax). 

Thus, the same items which could be 

t in the nonfair trade District for 
$7.20, cost $10.89 in the “Tair” trade State of 
Maryland. This means that if during the 
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year I had paid $70 for these items in the 
District, in Maryland the cost would have 
been over $30 more for the same items. 

Last year, at hearings on H.R. 6245 before 
the House Antitrust Subcommittee, there 
was a great deal of testimony to the adverse 
effect on 4111 and elderly persons of the high 
price of drugs. I think that each of us in 
Congress should hesitate to add to the bur- 
dens of these people by enacting legislation 
which must have the necessary effect of 
increasing the price of drugs they buy. How 
can you justify this legislation to them, if 
it is passed? 

We are told that the consumer need not 
worry since it is effective only when he can 
buy goods usable for the same general pur- 
pose as the price-fixed item, But this is 
small comfort indeed when, as most often 
happens, both items are price fixed. And 
the Lord only knows to what extent even 
this vague limitation applies where a price 
is fixed on several items sold as a package. 

These bilis will increase prices to the con- 
sumer. 

B. Detriment to the merchant 


And what have these fair trade laws done 
for the small businessman? They promoted 
the use by big retailers of their own private 
brand goods which could be sold for less 
than the smaller retailers’ trade-name goods, 
purchased from the manufacturers. They 
favored the inefficient retailer over the effi- 
cient retailer. They facilitated the rise of 
the discount house. They deprived the re- 
taller who wanted to use price as a means 
to compete with his larger competitors of 
the right to do so. They made less service 
and less price an infraction of the law and 
insured that less service would not be ac- 
companied by less price. They took away 
any incentive for retailers to urge manufac- 
turers to lower high prices. And now the 
proponents of these bills, in the name of 
free enterprise, would impose upon business- 
men and the public alike, socialism in the 
form of federally-supported and enforced 
price fixing. 

Made no mistake, this bill is not only a 
consumer price increase bill, it is an anti- 
free enterprise bill. The retailer cannot set 
a price on what he sells based upon his own 
efficiency, the cost savings that may be avall- 
able to him because of self-help, long hours, 
use of cost savings devices, selling for cash, 
or what have you. He is instead to become a 
slave of the manufacturer, and of his com- 
petitors, who wish to keep him at their level. 

Recently, in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Sun Oil Co., 371 US. 505, the defend- 
ant argued (p. 524) that the retailer “is but 
a ‘conduit’ for the supplier“ —in that case, 
the Sun Oil Co. The Supreme Court replied 
(p. 529): “Having consciously chosen not to 
effect direct distribution through wholly 
owned and operated stations, Sun cannot 
now claim for itself the benefits of such a 
system 1 

This bill, by giving the big manufacturer 
carte blanche to engage in vertical price 
fixing, would indeed confer on the big manu- 
facturer “the benefits of such a system,” 
leaving the burdens to the small retailer 
who would become a mere “conduit” or out- 
let” for his supplier’s goods at prices dictated 
by the supplier. If the retailer should insist 
on setting his own competitive price, this 
bill would permit the large supplier to sum- 
mon the Federal courts to his ald in sub- 
Jugating the retailer into economic serfdom. 
I should think small businessmen would be 
appalled at this prospect. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania only 
last month pointed out how fair“ trade laws 
shackle, if indeed they do not strangle, small 
businessmen. In Mead Johnson & Co. v. 
Breggar, CCH 1963 Trade Cases, pars 70, 721, 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court said: 

“Price fixing is at ite best a drastic curtall- 
ment of competitive free enterprise, one of 
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the main pillars of support of the entire 
American economic structure. At its worst. 
it can become a straitjacket on initiative in 
business, resulting in monopoly manacling 
progress so as to serve a possible conspira- 
torial status quo. 

. * > . * 

“The very idea that a commercial entity 
may hold in one fettering price-fixing grasp 
all businessmen engaged In vending a certain 
product, just as a herdsman holds lassoed 
cattle on the plains, offends against the most 
elementary concept of a free and independent 
society. The Fair Trade Act is not only in 
derogation of the common law, it is in de- 
fiance of principles which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has on countless occasions enun- 
ciated in its antitrust legislation and liti- 
gation.” 

Since references are often made to discount 
houses at these hearings, a few words on 
that subject may be in order. 

As Mr. Bicks, former head of the Antitrust 
Division, explained to this committee in 
1959, “initially, fair trade gave discounters 
an unimpeachable nationally advertised price 
to cut. The buyer could clearly see the sav- 
ings involved. Beyond that and more im- 
portant, by attempting to stifle price com- 
petition, the fair trade laws created an 
economic vacuum into which the discount 
houses rushed.” Business writers have also 
pointed out that: 

“Through the fair trade laws * * * and 
other devices, our legislators and courts have 
sought, in effect, to bottle up price competi- 
tion, especially at the retail level. The dis- 
count house may be viewed as a manifes- 
tation of the explosive pressures which are 
likely to be generated as a result of an at- 
tempt to eliminate price competition in a 
competitive economy. * % 

Whatever may be said of discount houses 
as such, they have curbed inflationary prices 
and afforded the forgotten man, the con- 
sumer, the opportunity of purchasing his 
needs at lower prites. They have also helped 
relieve manufacturers of surplus stocks. 
To those who look askance at discount 
houses as price cutters, I would point out 
that price cutting is simply good, old- 
fashioned free enterprise, so long as it la not 
predatory. Since when, may I ask, has price 
competition become “unethical”? Most new 
types of retailing, including the department 
store, the mail order firm, and the super- 
market, have started as price cutters. 
Therein lies thelr appeal to the public. 
The widespread popularity of discount 
houses, supermarkets, and department stores 
today shows that the public—your constitu- 
ents and mine—tis vitally interested in the 
savings to be achieved through price com- 
petition. 

Last year, the National Appliance & 
Radio-TV Dealer’s Association went on rec- 
ord as favoring this legislation. It is in- 
teresting to observe, therefore, a statement 
made by the president of that association 
in 1956: 

“The discount houses * * * came into 
being as a counterbalance to distorted retail 
margins. These margins weren't distorted 
until we came into volume retailing The 
discount house was a natural development, 
and when you hear a dealer talking about 
his ‘rights’ he’s on his way out—because he 
hasn't any rights.” 

And how did the small businessman accept 
this “fair” trade "bonanza"? Well, many 
fought it and are continuing to fight it. 
Thus Mead Johnson & Co., in a 3-month 
period in 1961, brought over 100 fair trade 
suits. These small businessmen wanted, 
presumably they still want, to sell at a price 
which leaves them with a profit and also 
leaves the consumer with more money to 
make additional purchases. Parke, Davis 
not long ago sent out more than 200 warn- 
ing letters in the New York area and started 
123 suits. Yet in a recent case it was shown 
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that in at least 100 instances 89 retailers 
had refused to be bound by Parke, Davis’ 
“fair” trade prices. 

Out of this natural desire to compete has 
spouted a veritable torrent of litigation. One 
has to go back to prohibition days for a 
comparable number of lawsuits brought to 
enforce legislation so justly unpopular. To 
greatly augmented legal staffs of the large 
Manufacturers engaged in policing their re- 
Sale prices, there have been added com- 
mercial spies euphemistically called profes- 
sional shoppers.““ And the cost of all this is 
borne, as always, by the consumer. Thus, 
in 1955, one company is reported to have 
announced it would spend $750,000 to en- 
force fair trade in just one of its depart- 
ments. Sunbeam is reputed to have spent 
$1 million a year for such purpose. 

And who have been the primary instigators 
of fair trade lawsuits? They have been 
drug manufacturers recently shown in the 
hearings of the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
Poly Subcommittee and of the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee to haye garnered 
extortionate profits in many instances. As 
Senator Keravuver pointed out the other day, 
“In the ethical drug industry, the rate of 
return on investment, after taxes, is higher 
than that of any other industry. Since 
1957 it has averaged around 20 percent as 
compared with 10 percent for all manu- 
1 . The net profit on sales has also 
Averaged about double that for all manu- 
facturing.” 5 

Nevertheless, we find Parke, Davis & Co., 
Suing a drugstore in New York City because 
a professional shopper purchased MYADEC 
Vitamin capsules for $5.75 whereas the fair 
trade price was $9.67, and ABDEC vitamin 
Preparation drops for $2.65 whereas the fair 
trade price was $3.51. Parke, Davis & Co. 
in 1958 had a 16-percent net profit on drug 
sales“ This case illustrates what the con- 
Sumer loss by fair trade, the harassment 
of small business under fair trade, and 
the unconcionable profiteering which fair 
trade protects. 

The fair trade cases in which an opinion 
is published are collated in the annual vol- 
umes of the Trade Cases series of the Com- 
merce Clearing House. I had my staff 
review the fair trade cases in the bound 
volumes of that series covering 1960 through 
1962. In most such cases the fair trade vio- 
lator, by any test, would be considered a 
smal] businessman. To mention some of 
them: 

California, John F. Walker, a liquor dealer. 

Illinois, Topps of Niles, Inc. and Darby 
Sales Co. 

Minnesota, Playtime Sporting Goods, Inc. 

New Hampshire, Max Dichter Company, 
Inc., operating a retail store in Manchester, 
N.H. and Man-Bur Sales Inc., operating the 
hardware department in the store. 

Louisiana, Robinson Wholesale Co., a part- 
nership composed of Robinson, his wife and 
brother-in-law. Among those alleged to haye 
Sold Bulova watches at less than fair trade 
Prices were Daniels Jewelry Store, Davidsons 
Purniture Store, and Sales Jewelry Store. 

Ohio, Norwood Vitamin & Cosmetic Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 

New York, Janel Sales Corp., Berner's 
P Corp., Mr. Less, Mr. Falleta, the 
Courtesy Drug Store in Hicksville, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania, Wright Motor Sales Co., a 
Gasoline dealer and Mr, Kostak, another gas- 
oline dealer. 

Proponents of the bill assert that the re- 
tailer who wants to set his own prices is 
free to do so by turning to the products of 
a nonprice fixer. But the very purpose of 
this bill is to promote price fixing on the 
Part of national advertisers, and the realities 
Of business practice make it impossible for 
a retailer to shift readily from a nationally 
eC 
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advertised fair trade product to a non- 
nationally advertised nonfair trade product. 
Moreover, this bill will prevent price compe- 
tition by grocers, hardware store owners, or 
druggists who must, as a practical matter, 
carry a wide selection of similar goods of 
different manufacture. 

Proponents of this kind of legislation shift 
from arguing that it is necessary to protect 
the brand name of the manufacturer to 
urging that it is necessary to keep the re- 
taller in business. The short answer to the 
first claim is that many brand names con- 
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tinue to be held in high repute despite the 
absence of any attempt to use resale price 
maintenance for such purposes. The shorter 
answer to the second is that the retailer in 
fair trade States has not been shown to 
have fared any better than the retailer in 
the nonfair trade States. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk 
about how the loss of fair trade protection 
would cause the failure of countless 
businessmen. 

Let us examine the failure rate per 10,000 
concerns in States without fair trade acts: 


Now, let us take some comparable “fair trade” States: 


Missouri 
Texas.. 
Vermo! 


Failures ! Merchants’ bank- 
ruptcies ? 
| 1957 | 1958 1959 
18.6 26.9 23.6 
32.2 29.8 23.5 
19.0 2.0 20.1 
41•8 22 6 30.2 


nt. 
enn . | 


! Final report of House Select Committee on Small Business, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 17. 
2 Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, Tables of Bankruptcy Statistics, June 30, 1961, table F-3, and June 30, 


1962, table F-3, 


Now, let us see the situation in some of the States which had the whole, or the nonsigner 
provision, of their “fair trade” law invalidated, 1956-58: 


Failures ! 


37.3 42.6 45.6 120 306 
14.6 56.7 41.0 18 18 
50.9 81.5 67.5 179 169 
27.6 27.2 23.6 12 7: 
37.3 55.0 51.9 139 159 
123.9 118.9 112.5 286 219 
34.9 42.9 41.5 57 00 
111.4 129.3 127.8 424 451 
42.6 48.1 43.4 307 202 


1 Final report of House Select Committee on Small Business, 86th Cong. 23 17. 

Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, Tables of Bankruptcy Statistics, June 40, 1961, table F-3, and June 30, 
1962, table F-3. 

Failures 1 Merchants’ bank- 
ruptcies ? 
1957 1959 

e RTT EE T ESA 45.6 20.7 32.8 142 145 
Indiana (1957)... 20.0 27.0 22.6 42 38 
Kansas (1958)... 28.2 26.8 20.6 39 41 
Kentucky (1958) 13.4 19.9 14.8 5 46 
New Mexico (1 14.6 8.4 5.1 15 17 
Oregon (1980) 198. 0 201. 5 175.3 51 91 
South Carolina (196 40.0 44.3 47.4 14 ll 
West Virginia (1958) 26.5 26.3 35.7 20 3 


1 Final re of House Select Committee on Small Business, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 17. 
3 Adminitrative Office of the U.S. Courts, Tables of Bankruptcy Statistics, June 30, 1961, table F-8, and June 30, 


1962, table F-3. 

These demonstrate, I believe, that 
there is no visible relation between the sur- 
vival of small business and fair trade resale 
price fixing. 

Many associations, I am sure, will 


register in support of this bill. They have 
been pressured to do so repeatedly by the 
powerful, untiring National Association of 
Retail Druggists whose representatives are 
also much in evidence on Capitol Hill. In 
almost every instance, I believe, these retail 
associations have been subjected to a one- 
sided argument in favor of such bills, I 
think it highly significant, therefore, that 
a poll by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business last year, in which argu- 
ments both pro and con were summarized, 
showed a slight majority opposed to those 
bills. 

I am encouraged to note, moreover, that 
not only haye consumer tions op- 
posed the counterpart of this bill at hearings 


last year, but also retailers, retail associa- 
tions, and wholesale associations. 

It has been contended by some of the sup- 
porters of this bill that it would not really 
restrict the retailer because he is free to take 
off the trademark and sell the unmarked 
goods at such prices as he pleases, This is a 
fallacious argument. What does the retailer 
have left when he tears off the covering on a 
tin can? If the trade name is imbedded in 
metal or glass is he supposed to use a blow- 
torch? If the price he pays includes the 
goodwill of a trade name, must he throw 
away that value? 

I would point out to retailers subjected to 
the propaganda barrage of the proponents of 
these bills that if legislation of this sort is 
enacted, they will have given to the manu- 
facturer the right to fix their profit margins, 
and the greater the demand for a fair 
traded product, the more likely that the 
margin will be narrow. To quote from the 
testimony of a representative of the National 
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Oll Jobbers Council, in reply to a question 


Pennsylvania when they tried fair trading 
up there? They cut the jobber’s margin, 
gross margin, in a normal market, one-half 
cent per gallon. One-half cent doesn't 
sound much to you gentlemen, but one-half 
cent a gallon is the difference between a pro- 
fit and going out of business. That is a spe- 
cific Instance.” 
C. What the farmer thinks 


Last year I received a letter from the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation commenting 
upon H.R. 6245, a bill before the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee. Pertinent to this hear- 
ing are the following passages from that 
letter: 

“Since 1947-49 wholesale prices of drugs 


tics, increased 21.5 percent during this same 
6 „„ „ 

“The divergence of these price trends 

attention 


wholesale and retail prices. 


harmful restraint of trade, contrary to the 
public interest. 

“We recommend that Federal laws designed 
to protect State fair trade laws from anti- 
trust attack be repealed. * * °” 

D. High price does not ensure high quality 

This bill assumes that high quality is the 
of high price. On this assump- 
low prices are the opium of the people. 
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Reports, the publication of 
Consumers Union, a nationally known testing 
instance after 


Testifying last year before the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee on H.R. 6245, Dr. Martin 
director of Montefiore Hospital 
in New York City, stated: “A series of tests 


nate fact that price and quality often are in 
no way related.” 

There is no necessary correlation between 
quality and price. Indeed, if high quality 
and high prices were synonymous the ma- 
giclans of Madison Avenue would be out of 
work. It has been said; 

“In the light of the function of advertising 
as a creator of value increments of enchant- 
ment, it is not surprising to discover, as we 
have in the consumer testing field, that 
there is slight if any correlation between the 
price and quality of many of the branded 
goods now offered on the market.“ 

E. This bill is opposed to our current 
national policy 

Proposed increases in the price of steel 
products last year and actual price increases 
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in the steel industry this year have been R 
matter of concern to the Nation and to our 
Government. Yet the inflationary threat 
represented by a price increase in one in- 
dustry, important as the steel industry is, 
is in no way comparable to the inflationary 
threat represented by this price-fixing bill 
which would promote and sanction price 
fixing—and consequently price increases— 
throughout all sectors of our economy. 

At a time when the administration, with 
widespread support from all over the coun- 
try, is seeking tax reductions in order to 
promote an expansion of our economy and 
to prevent a recession, it would be anoma- 
lous, at the same time, to enact legislation 
which would have the inevitable effect of in- 
suring that the consumer taxpayer would 
be able to buy less and less with whatever 
additional funds a tax cut may provide him. 
The efforts of the administration to stim- 
ulate our economy through the natural 
interplay of a free market would be thwarted 
by legislation designed to turn our free 
economy and our free market into a con- 
trolled economy and an artificially controlled 
market. 

H. ANALYSIS OF H.R. 3669 

A. Elimination of States rights provision 

Last year the price-fixing “quality stabili- 
zation” bills, as they came out of this com- 
mittee, contained the following provision: 

“Paragraphs (7) to (12) hereof shall ap- 
ply to all acts and transactions in or af- 
fecting commerce which Congress may law- 
fully regulate except that nothing in such 
paragraphs shall be construed to permit, di- 
rectly or indirectly, resale price maintenance 
in any State where the constitution or laws 
thereof prohibit such price maintenance.” 

Traditionally, resale price maintenance 
has been a matter for each State to decide 
for itself. One State's meat has been an- 
other State's poison. By this amendment 
this committee recognized two things. One 
was the fact that many States have rejected 
resale price maintenance. They want none 
of it. Second, the amendment 
that such State policy should be respected. 

H.R. 3669, however, contains no such ex- 
ception. It represents an effort to use Fed- 
eral supremacy to ram resale price fixing 
down the throats of the residents of all 
States whether or not there is a contrary 
State policy. One could hardly imagine a 
more ignoble death for States rights than 
to be buried under Federal price-fixing leg- 
islation. 

Rejected, in whole or in part, by the 
courts of some 24 States, and turned down 
by the legislatures of at least five States— 
Missouri, Texas, Vermont, Alaska, and the 
District of Columbia—fair trade is sought 
through H.R. 3669 to be imposed, nation- 
wide, on unwilling as well as on willing 
States. Those 29 unwilling States—more 
than half the States of the Union—which 
have rejected the sort of fair trade here pro- 
posed, would have it willy-nilly. 

Worse, our basic national policy of free 
competition would be subverted into a pol- 
icy of price fixing. The antitrust laws would 
be gutted throughout. 

B. Price fizing on a grand scale 

This bill proposes to override the decisions 
of the courts which have held that the price 
fixer may not avail himself of Stat fair 
trade laws if he competes on the same level 
of distribution as the retailer against whom 
he brings suit. -This provision would make 
it easy to effect large-scale horizontal price- 
fixing agreements. 

This bill would promote the very types of 
horizontal and vertical price fixing 73 years 
of antitrust legislation by Congress was de- 
signed to prevent. The businessmen who 
could not agree to fix prices or agree to have 
one of them fix prices for all, may do 50 
under this bill simply by arranging for the 
trademark owner to send them a convenient 
price-fixing notice. 
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It is no coincidence, I believe, that some 
of the most ardent supporters of fair trade 
have been involved in price-fixing violations 
under the antitrust laws. I might add that 
in a number of antitrust cases, the courts 
have found that fair trade has been used 
as a means for carrying on a price-fixing 
conspiracy. 

In many of our basic industries “adminis- 
tered pricing” and “price leadership” have 
largely eliminated price competition. This 
legislation bids fair to abolish price competi- 
tion altogether by authorizing, indeed en- 
couraging, horizontal and vertical price fix- 
ing. Even in those areas where price com- 
petition still persists, this bill would coun- 
tenance its abolishment. What lipservice 
then could the proponents of this bill pay 
at their annual conventions to our vaunted 
free enterprise system which has served this 
great Republic so well since its foundation? 
I would suggest that the proponents of this 
bill should practice what they so piously 
preach. Let them compete in a free market 
rather than destroy it. 

If the Congress is now to abolish price 
competition by Federal flat, let it at least 
be candid about it, without resorting to 
23 phrases about quality stabiliza- 

on.“ 


As the Supreme Court ot Oregon has 
noted: 

In substance, what is the real purpose of 
the Fair Trade Act? Regardless of how its 
true nature may be camouflaged by high 
sounding terms such as ‘free and open com- 
petition,’ ‘unfair competition,’ ‘protection of 
good will,’ etc. it is a matter of common 
knowledge that it is a price-fixing statute 
designed principally to destroy competition 
at the retail level. Protection of the ‘good 
will’ of the trademark owner is simply an 
excuse and not a reason for the lag 

The sure losers in any such precipitate 
flight from free enterprise will be the con- 
sumers, the sick, the poor who cannot afford 
the extortionate prices which fair trade 
fosters. The working man, too, will be hard 
hit, he at least may enjoy a measure of pro- 
tection because so many collective bargain- 
ing agreements today are geared to the cost 
of living. Yet, this in turn, would beget 
new dangers to the public interest. The 
creeping inflation which successive admin- 
istrations, both Republican and Democratic. 
have been trying to rein in since World War 
It, would break into a gallop if this 
pernicious bill should become law. 

C. Vendor’s power after sale 

-This bill's reservation -of property rights. 
even after a resale, would replace modern 
principles of law by the precepts of the mid- 
dle ages. No principle and policy of the 
common law has been more widely and uni- 
formly accepted and approved by courts and 
legislatures, by commentators and by the 
people than the rule against restraints on 
the alienation of property. This is true of 
goods as well as of real estate. More than 50 
years ago the Supreme Court in the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Miles case held that the seller of a 
trade name product could not fix its resale 
price. The product in question, I might note. 
was a drug. Concern for the trader and for 
the consumer, under our competitive free 
enterprise system, has denied any such re- 
served right“ to the patent and copyright 
holder. Is a “trade name" now to be deemed 
of such greater significance as to override 
this traditional concern, or is the next step 
to propose price-fixing powers for patentees 
and copyrightees? 

Mr. Lowell Mason, a former member of the 
Federal Trade Commisison, testifying in sup- 
port of a similar bill pending in the Senate 
last year, made the frank admission that the 
alm is to reverse a number of Supreme Court 
decisions and restore the old Colgate doctrine 
in all its vigor, namely, to deprive the retail- 
er of supplies if he uses his own judgment in 
determining the price to sell to the consum- 
er. To me it is quite strange to find Mr. 
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Mason, on the one hand, supporting these 
bills in the name of private property rights, 
and on the other hand, arguing that a per- 
son who has paid for an article should have 
Something much less than private property 
Tights. 

This bill gives the owner of a brand name 
the right to compel a reseller to sell at a 
Price or within s price range determined by 
the brand name owner. Apparently there is 
no limitation upon the power of the owner 
to make as many price changes as he desires. 
The reseller is a puppet subject to the pull 
ot a remote string puller. 

The reseller who sells at a price he thinks 
is fair is subject to having his right to re- 
sell the product revoked, no matter how 
Much good will he has developed regarding 
the product by his own efforts. If he per- 
Sists in selling at a fair price he is subject 
to a suit for damages, injunctive relief, at- 
torneys’ fees, and the costs of suit. 

The deterrent imposed under the antitrust 
laws against the collusive price fixer is now 
to be imposed against the independent re- 
taller who may mistakenly believe in free 
enterprise. 

This bill also grants a right of revocation 
where misrepresentation has been used in 
the resale of goods. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been 
Attacking deceptive merchandising practices, 
with ever increasing . Furthermore, 
there can be few States indeed which do not 
have their own laws dealing with deceptive 
Practices. 

H.R. 3669 would utterly confuse adequate, 
existing Federal and State laws dealing with 
unfair trade practices by superimposing 
Upon them a loosely worded, probably pre- 
emptive, Federal law. 

The bill provides that “Each such cur- 
Tently established resale price and resale 
Price range shall be uniform at each level of 
distribution witifin each marketing area de- 
termined by the owner of the brand, name, 
or trademark.” (Par. 14.) 

The above quoted provision appears to give 
the brand owner the right to determine what 
is the “marketing area“ for the purpose of 
having uniform prices, Apparently, at his 
Will, it may be small or large. It is not clear 
Whether the trademark owner is limited to 
including in such marketing area only an 
area in the United States. 


D. Bait merchandising 


Section “(8)” of the bill gives the trade 
name owner the right to prevent a retailer 
from selling the trade named article, if it 
is used “in furtherance of bait merchandis- 
ing.” This might give the trade name own- 
er the power, even without a price-fixing pro- 
Vision, to prevent the retailer from having 
& “special” on an item in order to draw peo- 
Ple to his store in the hope they might buy 
Something else as well. This would be so 
even if the “special” price was one on which 
the retailer made a profit. 

The bill does not define bait merchandis- 
ing practices, dnd thus invites litigation as 
to the meaning of this term. It might in- 
Clude any unusual advertising device. 

Those States which have seen fit to pro- 
hibit or limit “bait advertising,"—like my 
Own State of New York—have devised ap- 
Propriate remedies. Other States haye not 
Chosen to do so. Both those States which 
have acted in their own ways, and those 
Which have not, would now have this amor- 
Phous, probably preemptive, provision thrust 
Upon them. 

E. Enforcement 

The proposed statute would be applicable 
to “all acts and transactions in or affecting 
Commerce which Congress may lawfully regu- 
late.” The rights given under the bill are 
Also available to owners of a brand, name, or 

emark, competing at any level of dis- 
tribution, with the reseller. 

The bill expressly provides that such suits 
may be brought in a Federal district court, 
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without regard to the amount in controversy. 
As Chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I am sorely troubled by this pro- 
vision which would engulf our already con- 
gested Federal courts in a torrent of penny 
ante price-fixing enforcement cases. I un- 
derstand the American Bar Association is 
also dismayed at this prospect. 

Furthermore, H.R. 3669 provides that “no 
action pursuant hereto shall preclude reme- 
dial action otherwise available for wrongful 
use of a brand, name, or trademark" (par. 
“(12)"). 

Thus, this bill, aside from the fault of its 

basic premise that from price fixing all bless- 
ings flow, creates a Mycenaean maze for busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, and judges. 
- While creating a compulsory national 
fair trade law, it also seeks to preserve 
State fair trade laws. The merchant who 
sells below the price fixed by the manufac- 
turer may find himself sued in a Federal 
court on one ground and in a State court on 
another ground. The courts may be widely 
separated, even in different States. What 
may be legal under State law may be illegal 
under this proposed Federal law and vice 
versa. 


The bill gives a right of action to the con- 
sumer against the price fixer for any mis- 
representation by the latter as to “size, ca- 
pacity, quality, condition, model or age.” 
This right of action in the Federal courts 
exists only if the price fixer is not subject to 
process “in the courts of the State in which 
such purchaser acquired such goods.” This 
could readily give rise to extensive small 
claims I{tigation in the Federal courts. It 
also raises troublesome conflicts of law ques- 
tions since the test seems to be the law where 
the article is purchased and not the law of 
the domicile of the purchaser. 


F. Exemptions 


The bill exempts sales to governments or 
government agencies. This means that there 
is to be one standard of business conduct in 
dealing with Government agencies and an- 
other in dealing with the public. Price 
fixing at the expense of the public is to be 

tted—in fact, promoted—but price 
fixing at the expense of the Government is 
not sanctioned, and if the cost of a high 
price to most of us is a lower price to the 
Government, we may console ourselves by 
reflecting that such indirect form of taxa- 
tion has not come about without representa- 
tion, since it would be embodied in an act 
of Congress. There are other exceptions 
which have no logic except that of expedi- 
ency; namely, avoiding the opposition of 
organizations capable of strong, 
opposition, while leaving the many unor- 
to the not-so-tender mercies of the 

price fixers. 

G. Other provisions 


ii 


or may be constructive. ose 
holding a monopolistic position to price fix 
resale items, since unlike prior fair trade 
acts, it protects the price fixer "if there are 
goods usable for the same general purpose.” 


general class—the language gen- 
erally used in State fair trade laws. 

As to the right to return of goods by a 
nonconformer, as provided in this bill, the 
manufacturer may well find himself astride 
a Trojan horse, since he can never be sure 
that he has made a final sale. It is said 
that in 1954 the Sheaffer Co. spent $400,000 
in buying back stocks of its own pens from 
price-cutting retailers. 

III. THIS BILL IS AN ATTACK ON OUR CAPITALISTIC, 
+ FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

I think it cannot be gainsaid that a free 

market is essential to our capitalistic, free 


enterprise system. And most certainly a 
free market does not exist when the seller is 
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free but the buyer is not, when the seller 
determines not only the price which the 
buyer must pay him but also the price at 
which the buyer may sell what he has 
purchased. 

The concept of a free market aiso en- 
visages a market where the consumer is not 
confronted with a network of price-fixing 
agreements sanctioned by law, 

Increasingly State courts have found fair 
trade price-fixing laws an affront to those 
constitutional provisions of their respective 
States which condemn market control. 

Legal rulings, moreover, have not been the 
primary causes that have led to the aban- 
donment of “fair” trade in many areas. Con- 
sumer resistance to high prices, warehouses 
stocked with unsold merchandise and the 
relentless pressure of substitute merchandise 
from competitive distribution channels have 
been just as important. Fair trade simply 
doesn't work. The enormous costs involved 
in comparison shopping, legal fees, and po- 
licing fair trade enforcement, alone, have 
been major causes for its abandonment by 
many manufacturers. 

The background of this bill makes it clear 
that it is intended to overturn two Supreme 
Court decisions, one decided in 1911 the 
other in 1956;* two court of appeals de- 
cisions,” and one New Jersey Supreme Court 
decision.“ In addition, as noted last. year by 
the head of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice in reference to a similar 
bill, such a bill might also overrule the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Parke, Davis 
case." I suggest that this alone should give 
this committee pause before recommending 


legislation of this sort. 
Small wonder that similar bills have been 


the Federal Trade 
partment of Commerce. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s National Committee To Study the Anti- 
trust Laws was opposed to fair trade legis- 
lation. Five States have refused to adopt 
fair trade legislation. In 24 States the courts 
have outlawed those consumer price in- 
crease acts. In August of last year the Amer- 
ican Bar Association condemned a similar 
bill. 

I could not hope to put the case against 
the policy of this bill as eloquently as Con- 
gress has already done in the preamble to 
the Small Business Act, when it said: 

“The essence of the American economic 
system of private enterprise is free competi- 
tion. Only through full and free competi- 
tion can free markets, free entry into busi- 
ness, and opportunities for the expression 
and growth of personal initiative and in- 
dividual Judgment be assured. The preserva- 
tion and expansion of such competition is 
basic not only to the economic well-being 
but to the security of this Nation. Such se- 
curity and well-being cannot be realized un- 
less the actual and potential of 
small business is encouraged and developed.” 

There can be no greater erosion of States’ 
rights than this bill; there can be no more 
all-enveloping attempt to sanction nation- 
wide price-fixing; there could hardly be a 
more vaguely worded or more unnecessary 
bill. If you want to have Federal price con- 
trol, vote for this bill. I earnestly urge that 
it be rejected. 

This bill is a consumer price increase bill. 
‘This bill is an antifree enterprise bill. This 
bill is a bad bill. It should be defeated. 

APPENDIX A 

Statements from several State court opin- 
ions declaring State resale maintenance laws 
unconstitutional: 

1. The Supreme Court of Florida declared: 

“As we have stated before, the real effect 
of the nonsigner clause is anticompeti- 
tive price fixing; not the protecting of the 
goodwill of trade marked products as other 
courts haye held. Goodwill, it has been 
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said, should be determined by the price which 
the goods càn command in a competitive 
market, and not by the ability of the manu- 
facturer to sell at a pegged retail price which 
he himself selects. Corey, “Pair Trade Pric- 

ing: A Reappraisal,” 30 Harv. Bus. Rev. 47, 60. 
— — in times of economic emergency such 
inflexible price arrangements which the act 
sanctions are not in line with our tradi- 
tional concepts of free competition, which 
have traditionally been the ‘yardstick’ for 
protection of the consuming public. The 
real vice of the nonsigner clause is the 
absence of that standard, and the decisions 
of this court stated herein so hold. 
Miles Laboratories Inc. v. Eckerd, 13 So. 2d 
680, 682 (Fla. Sup. Ot. 1954). 

2, The Supreme Court of Colorado: 

“The general assembly may validate re- 
sale price maintenance contracts between 
contracting parties within constitutional 
limits but when the effect of the act 
is to make such price schedule binding upon 
noncontracting parties, the act is nothing 
more or less than price fixing by legislative 
mandate. An unwilling citizen cannot be 
thus bound. 

“Any act of the general assembly which 
arbitrarily destroys or impairs the right of the 
individual to the free use and enjoyment of 
his property, lawfully acquired, and permits 
the fixing of prices for the penent of a 
3 is opposed to the constitu- 
tional eee of a free people and should 
not be allowed to stand. Legislation of this 
kind evidences the ability of organized 
minorities to induce legislation for their 
special benefit at the expense of the unor- 
ganized purchasing masses * * *. We have 
not yet arrived at the place in America where 
the many must yield to the few, so that the 
latter may make ever-increasing profits at 
the expense of those who still believe in 
the principle of free and competitive trade 
and commerce, untrammeled by legislative 
flats.” Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. v. 
Francis, 134 Colo. 160, 186, 301 P. 2d 139, 152 
(Colo. Sup. Ot. 1956). 

8. The Court of Appeals in Kentucky 
(highest State court) held: This statute, 
we think, is a legislative invasion of the 
broad constitutional liberty of the people to 
acquire and protect their property and en- 
gage in free trade. 

* . . . . 

“What is wrong with a man selling his own 
property for what he pleases? We think the 
statute is the antithesis of fair trade.’ It 
= price Seng, 

* . . 


“On SFA the overwhelming public in- 
terest and welfare is the right of free people 
to engage freely in competitive trade in com- 
modities that may not be injurious to the 
general safety and welfare, such as are with- 
in special regulation under a proper exercise 
of the police power. We 22 that 
the overriding purpose of that statute is to 
sanction price fixing and that the protection 
of a brand name or symbol of the producer 
seems to have been incidental.” General 
Electric Co. v. American Buyers Cooperative 
(Ky, Ct. of App. 1958), 316 S.W. 2d 354, 361. 

4. The Supreme Court in Minnesota: 

“The Unfair Practices Act (sec. 325.04) is 
designed to protect the public from preda- 
tory or below-cost trade practices. On the 
other hand, under the apparent purpose of 
protecting the goodwill of the manufacturer 
of the brand commodity, the nonsigner pro- 
vision (sec. 325.12), in reality, eliminates 
competition in price honestly based on dif- 
ferences in costs as between mer- 
chants whose costs of business may differ as 
@ result of normal and natural competitive 
9 


“mn examining the grant of authority to 
the trademark owner it must be conceded 
that he is given the privilege to place the law 
in effect and to amend or alter it at his will. 
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He may do this without regard to the inter- 
est or welfare of nonsigners or the consumer 
who represents the public. The law does 
not provide for any standard or condition as 
to the necessity for the act. It gives to the 
trademark owner carte blanche authority to 
make that determination alone. He is not 
required to consult with anyone. There is 
no one to review his act. 

“In considering the justification for re- 
posing this authority in the trademark 
owner, the real character and purpose of the 
Pair Trade Act should be examined. Its 
obstensible justification is to compel ad- 
herence to fixed prices so as to protect against 
debasement the goodwill of tradename com- 
modities. Although this property right may 
be constitutionally protected, as witness the 
old Dearborn decision, an examination of 
the great number of authorities and the vast 
literature by way of reviews and reports 
dealing with the subject compels the conclu- 
sion that the real impact of the law is in 
the area of price fixing. The protection of 
the property right in trademarks and good- 
will attendant to them is of interest to a 
limited number of persons and constitutes 
legislation for their exclusive benefit. 


The record in this case contains the 
testimony of a respected economist to the 
effect that resale price maintenance under 
the so-called Fair Trade Act is detrimental 
both to the consumer and to the economy. 
He was of the view that the producer of the 
commodity who invokes the act is usually 
a member of a monopoly or oligopoly, because 
if there were numerous producers of a com- 
peting commodity few would abide by the 
pricing practices of one or two. His opinion 
that the policy of the act makes possible a 
price monopoly inimical to the public welfare 
is clearly borne out by the record. There Is 
in force a fair trade contract in respect to 
Remington shells produced by plaintiff. The 
major competing shells are manufactured by 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. under the 
name of Winchester.“ Olin Mathieson’s 
shells are also fair traded. These two manu- 
facturers control 87 to 90 percent of the 
production of shells in the United States. It 
appears from the record that for almost all 
types of shells produced by each of these 
manufacturers, in fact for every type which 
is common to the production of both of them, 
the price is identical to the penny. This is 
significant considering that the elaborate 
price lists of both manufacturers were print- 
ed and published 3 days apart. It is apparent 
the record here establishes that the act, 
rather than regulating and controlling mo- 
nopoly power, creates a climate where mo- 
nopolies may flourish. These views are in 
accord with the thought of authorities who 
have written and reported on the subject 
of retail price maintenance in the past few 

." Remington Arms Co., Ine. v. G.E.M. 
of St. Louis, Inc. (Minn. Sup. Ct., 1960) Trade 
Cases 69, 673. 

5. The Supreme Court of Arkansas stated: 

“It is a generalization, but not an over- 
statement, to say that the effort to ‘fix prices’ 
is made by groups who desire to sell some- 
thing for more than the sponsoring group 
believes that the purchasing public would 
pay for that without an enforced 
fixed price. It would seem apparent that 
the principal objective of minimum price 
maintenance is the protection of profit mar- 


gins for retailers and distributors unable or 


unwilling to meet the pressure of competi- 
tion.” Quoted with approval in Remington 
Arms Co., Inc. v. Skaggs (Wash. Sup. Ct., 
1959) Trade Cases 69, 520. 


APPENDIX B 
COMPARISON OF FAIR TRADE AND NoNFAIR 
TRADE Prices 
In Miami, Fla., a sick person could buy 
Achromycin V Capsules for $6.40 instead of 
$7.65; Orinase for $5.25 instead of $6.75; 
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Declomycin for $6.40 instead of $7.65; Uni- 
caps for $1.79 instead of $3.11; Coricidin for 
97 cents instead of $1.08; J. & J. Baby Powder 
for 54 cents instead of 59 cents; J. & J. Cotton 
for 33 cents instead of 39 cents. 

In Indianapolis, Ind., the sick could buy 
Orinase for $6.25 instead of $6.75; Serpasil 
for $6.50 instead of $7.50; Diuril for $7.65 
instead of $9; Unicaps for $2.83 instead 
of $3.11; Ben-Gay for 79 cents instead of 
89 cents; Anacin for 99 cents Instead of 
$1.19. The parent could also obtain J. & J. 
Baby Oil for 89 cents instead of 98 cents. 

In Louisville, Ky., a person could buy 
Unicaps for $2.39 instead of $3.11, and One- 
A-Day Multiple for $2.36 instead of $2.94: 
Coricidin for 79 cents instead of $1.08; Dris- 
tan for 63 cents instead of 98 cents; and 
Orinase for $6.25 instead of $6.75. Colgate 
Dental Cream could be obtained for 53 cents 
instead of 69 cents, and J. & J. Baby Powder 
for 47 cents instead of 59 cents. 

Additional examples are found in St. Louis. 
Mo., where one could buy Serpasil for $6.50 
instead of a fair trade price of $7.50; Ori- 
nase for $6.50 instead of $6.75; Madribon 
for $4.35 instead of $4.90; Unicaps for $2.19 
instead of $3.11; Poly-vi-sol for $2.49 instead 
of $3.59; Similac for 89 cents instead of 99 
cents; Bayer Aspirin for 49 cents instead of 
69 cents; Colgate Dental Cream for 55 cents 
instead of 69 cents, 

In Seattle, Wash., a sick person could buy 
Declomycin for.$7.20 instead of $7.65; Tlosone 
for $10.60 instead of 611.43; Madribon for 
$4.79 instead of $4.90; Bufferin for 99 cents 
rather than $1.23. He could also buy Colgate 
Dental Cream for 49 cents instead of 69 
cents. 

In Spokane, Wash., he could buy Unicaps 
for $10.60 instead of $11.43; Madribon for 
$7.99 instead of $9.45. 

In Huntington, W. Va., the hard hit 
diabetic miner could buy Orinase for $6.25 
instead of $6.75. A sick person could buy 
Serpasil for $6.75 instead of $7.50; Madribon 
for $4.50 instead of $4.90. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., a sick person could 
buy Achromycin V capsules and Declomycin 
for $7.20 instead of $7.65; Orinase for $6.25 
instead of $6.75; Chlor-Trimeton Maleate for 
$4.50 instead of $5.58; Coricidin for 76 cents 
instead of $1.08 and Absorbine, Jr. for $1.25 
instead of $1.45. He could also pay 54 cents 
for Colgate’s Dental Cream instead of 69 
cents. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the sick could have 
the benefit of a price of $5.88 for both 
Achromycin V capsules and Declomycin in- 
stead of a $7.65 price. He could purchase 
Orinase for $4.99 instead of $6.75. Gantrisin 
for $3.97 instead of $4.90; Kynex for $2.70 
instead of $3.55; Unicaps for $2.51 instead of 
$3.11; Dristan for 72 cents instead of 98 
cents and Ben-Gay for 70 cents instead of 
89 cents. 


APPENDIX C 
Price QuaLiry COMPARISONS 

Frozen shrimp (“raw” breaded): Two 
brands rated “very good" wi less expensive 
than at least one brand rated as “good,” 
four rated as “fair,” and three rated as 
“poor.” Of eight brands of frozen raw 
peeled shrimp only the cheapest brand re- 
celved a very good rating. 

Upright freezers: The three top-rated 
brands were comparable in price to most of 
those tested. Of the four highest priced, 
none was top rated, one was in the third 
quality bracket, and one was rated not ac- 
ceptable.” There was also a considerable 
price range on identical modeis. 

Kitchen scales: The two best rated were 
the highest priced. 

23-inch TV consoles: Two makes were top 
rated. One was priced at $350, the other at 
$279.95.. There were at least four other 
lower rated brands selling for $279.95 or 
higher, 

Steam irons: The six top-rated models 
ranged from $10.88 to $19.95. The highest 
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Priced model, $27.95, was “acceptable” but 
Not top rated. 

Seat belts: The price range of seven top- 
Tated models was $10.95 to $14.95. Two mod- 
els, one at $6.95, the other at $9.95, survived 
the highest-speed crash test but showed in- 
Cipient failure. Seven $12.95 and one $14.95 
Models failed the highest-speed crash test. 
A number of $12.95 and $10.95 models failed 
All crash tests, 

Tank vacuum cleaners: Of the four rated 
“very good,” three were priced at $89.95 and 
the fourth at $99.75. Of those rated “good,” 
two were the highest priced, $119.95 and $139. 

Portable TV, 19 inch: The highest rated 
Were priced at $199.95 and $209.95. A num- 
ber of others not so rated were also priced 
at $199.95. 

Transistorized electronic flash units: Of 
10 brands tested the only unacceptable one 
Was the highest priced (along with one 
Which was acceptable). 

Dehumidifiers; A number of the higher 
Priced brands were not among the top rated. 

Sun tan preparations: The two top-rated 
brands were among the lowest priced. Three 
Of the highest priced were among the lowest 
rated. 

Built-in electric ranges 
Tated were priced $89.95 to $114.95. 
lower rated were higher priced. 

Black and white film: The two brands 
Tated “‘very good” and three rated “good” 
Were identically priced. 

— 

On Apr. 9, 1963, Senator KEFAUVER, on 
the fioor of the Senate, noted that Ciba, the 
Producer of Serpasil, had a markup of almost 
1,500 percent. 

*While H.R. 3669 would exempt sales of 
Prescription drugs, it would be wholly un- 
Tealistic to expect this exemption to survive 
in view of the sponsorship of this legislation 
by the NARD. The Senate bill, S. 774, 
Significantly has no such exemption. 

* Alexander and Hill, “What To Do About 
— Houses,” Harvard Business Review, 


“Compare Wall Street Journal, March 21, 
1963, p. 2: We have shoppers shopping all 
Our dealers to see if they are selling below 
the agreed Umit,’ says one distributor.” 
See also Mead Johnson & Co. v. G-E-X Inc. 
Of Albany (N.Y. Sup. Ct., Albany County) 
1963 Trade Cases, Para. 70,688: “The evi- 
dence clearly shows frequent inspection by 
representatives of plaintiff of the stores of 

to ascertain if its minimum prices 
are maintained; if a violation is found it is 
Promptly reported to higher authority of 
Plaintif, which sends letters to the offenders, 
to cease and desist; if such letters do not 
Produce compliance, the matter is referred 
to local counsel, who employ a private detec- 
tive agency to shop the offending retailer's 
Store, and if the violation is found to be con- 
tinuing, actions for injunctions are promptly 
instituted.” 
10650 CONGRESSIONAL Record 5614 (Apr. 9, 


: The three top 
Many 


Last year this company announced it was 
no longer going to limit its sales to those 
Observing its suggested prices. The presi- 
dent of Parke, Davis & Co. stated that the 
company’s products would be placed on sale 
Where people were buying them. 

Warne, “Advertising and Consumer Be- 
havior," 10 Cartel 82, 85 (July 1960). 

Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. Park & Sons Co., 
220 U.S. 373. 

United States v. McKesson & Robbins, 
Ine., 351 U.S. 305. 

"^ Sunbeam Corp. 1. Wentling, 185 F. 2d 903 
(oa. 3, 1950); General Electric Co. v. Masters 
2 Order Co., 244 F. 2d 681 (C. A. 2, 1957). 

i Gillette Co. v. Two Guys Harrison, 
nc., CCH Trade Reg. Cases, Par. 70, 223 (NJ. 
Sup. Ct, 1962). 

SK United States v. Parke, Davis & Co., 362 

S. 29. 
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The Pace of Our Forefathers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


: OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the birth of West Virginia 
took place amid the shot and shell of 
Civil War, according to an article by 
John G. Morgan in the Charleston (W. 
Vr.) Sunday Gazette-Mail. 

This article, entitled “The Pace of Our 
Forefathers,” tells how the delegates to 
West Virginia’s First Constitutional Con- 
vention at Wheeling deliberated unhur- 
riedly at their task, in spite of the 
presence of Union and Confederate 
troops shooting at each other in the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

The delegates liberalized the old Vir- 
ginian constitution by deciding it was 
no longer necessary to exclude ministers 
of the gospel and bank officers from hold- 
ing State office. Attorneys, however, 
were still debarred. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this article by Mr, Morgan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tue Pace or Our FOREFATHERS 


(By John G. Morgan) 

Late in 1861, Yankee and Rebel soldiers 
continued shooting at each other in those 
beautiful hills west of the Allegheny Möun- 
tains, The hills still belonged to old Vir- 
ginia. 


In two of the wann E E movements 
at year’s end, Union troops occupied Beck- 
ley, and Confederate forces captured Sutton 
and burned part of the town. 

The First Constitutional Convention, 
grinding out the fundamental law for pro- 
posed West Virginia, continued its labors at 
Wheeling. 

On December 19, 1861, convention dele- 
gates opened discussion on whether they 
should adopt this provision in the old Vir- 
ginia constitution: 

“No person holding a lucrative office, no 
minister of the gospel, or priest of any re- 
ligious denomination, no salaried officer of 
any banking corporation or company, and no 
attorney for the Commonwealth shall be ca- 
pable of belng elected a member of either 
house of the assembly.” 

Delegates first considered whether they 
should strike out “no minister of the gospel, 
or priest of any religious denomination.” 

Delegate Chapman J. Stuart, the gentle- 
man from Doddridge with the sarcastic wit, 
asked: “Is it necessary to protect ourselves 
from ministers? I have always looked upon 
them as the salt of the earth.” 

Delegate Henry Dering, the merchant from 
Monongalia, said he favored retaining the 
old Virginia provision. “Holy offices should 
not be prostituted by entering into our polit- 
ical deliberative bodies,” he commented. 

Delegate James H. Brown, the Kanawha cir- 
cuit Judge, arguing to retain the provision, 
said the ministry is a high and holy calling, 
a sacred and separate calling.” 

Each delegate should ask himself the test 
question of how he would feel if his own 
minister descended from the pulpit and en- 
tered into “the dirty work of carrying out the 
party prejudices of those that put him in 
nomination,” Brown said. 
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Delegate Peter G. Van Winkle, the jolly 
egghead from Wood County, said in response 
to Brown’s comment: 

“Let the preachers and the congregations 
alone determine that matter.” 

Brown said approval of preachers in poli- 
tics would put the Methodists on one side 
and the Baptists on the other. It would 
then become a matter of who had the strong- 
est congregation. 

Stuart said he supposed that Brown wanted 
to keep the ministers out of politics so that 
he (Brown) could engage in the “dirty 
business” himself. 

As soon as the delegates quit laughing, 
William W. Brumfield, the pretty whiskered 
farmer from Wayne County, moved that the 
convention adjourn. 

“Let us settle this question,” said Stuart. 

“I would prefer that it not be settled to- 
night,” said Brumfield. 

The motion to adjourn was lost on a tie 
vote. 

A vote then was taken on the motion to 
strike out ministers and priests. It was 
adopted 21 to 17. 

And then the convention adjourned. 

On the next day, discussion still centered 
on the section in the old Virginia constitu- 
tion. A motion was made to strike out bank 
officers. 

Brown, opposing the motion, declared that 
the “history of the country shows how influ- 
ential banks have been.” 

Van Winkle responded quickly with these 


that if we follow his lead we will be going 
back gradually to all the old fogy principles 
that the last 50 years have been employed in 
getting rid of.” 

said he wanted to protect the legis- 
lature from the “monied influence of banks.” 

Van Winkle remarked that the constitution 
couldn't correct the “fallibility of human 
nature” and added that it wasn't fair to say 
one class is more likely to abuse power than 
another. 

The motion to strike out the bank officers 
was adopted 22 to 15. The astute Daniel 
Lamb, of Ohio County, a bank officer him- 
self, didn't vote. 

Early in December, Van Winkle offered a 


on. 
“I hope it may be the pleasure of this con- 


Delegate Joseph S. Powell, the lively minis- 
ter from remarked: “I understand 
the gentleman (Hall) is somewhat differently 
situated from the rest of us, that he has his 
family here while we have not.” (Merriment.) 


would take him at least 3 days, and pos- 
4, to get home. He inquired about 


would have to go home “by water.” 

Van Winkle said one gentleman told him 
it would require 7 days to get home and 
7 to get back. 

Hall defended his position this way: “It is 
said I am not situated as some are because 
I brought my family with me. I did that for 
the very purpose that I might remain here. 
Others had the same privilege, and if they did 
not choose to do so, let them take the con- 
sequences.” (Laughter.) 
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“I want to see and mingle with my little 
prattling ones, Stuart said. 

“I dispersed mine around among my neigh- 
bors before I came,” Hall declared. 

An amendment, making the recess end on 
December 31 was rejected. The original mo- 
tion to recess until January 7 was adopted 
25-14. 

And so, with much work still to be done 
on the constitution, the delegates returned 
to their firesides for the holidays. But their 
happiness at home in the wartime atmos- 
phere was severely limited. ` 

As the new year of 1862 opened, a Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer reporter put down these 
words: “As we write, the old town clock 
away up in the steeple of the First Presby- 
terlan Church is ringing out the old year at 
the stroke of 12. * * * A year that opened 
in national peace and prosperity closes in 
the face of the tramp and clangor of 
war. ee sr 

On the first day of the session after the 
recess, Lamb read this message from Presi- 
dent John Hali of Mason: 

“I have been delayed on the river. 
my place as president tomorrow.” 

Lamb took the chair, but later participated 
in floor action while Stuart occupied the 
president's post. 

Up for consideration early in the first 
day's session was a constitutional provision 
that would prohibit those who fought duels 
with deadly weapons from holding “any of- 
fice of honor, trust or profit” within the 
State. 

The prohibition also extended to anyone 
who sent or accepted a challenge to fight a 
duel or served as a second in a duel. 

Lamb expressed this opinion: “The men 
who are apt to engage in duels are generally 

“aspiring politicians, and a provision exclud- 
ing them from all offices is perhaps the most 
certain check to the practice which can be 
devised.” 

Van Winkie supported Lamb by declaring: 
“It is a vile crime, and all the worse because 
it is sanctioned by public opinion of those 
who consider themselves of the higher class. 
* © = It is a relic of barbarism and nothing 
else.” 

The provision against dueling was adopted 
without change. 

In another section of the original draft of 
the constitution, the seat of government was 
placed at Wheeling. Van Winkle quickly 
tried to strike out the name and insert Park- 
ersburg. 

“We have plenty of accommodations there 
(Parkersburg) for the legislative bodies and 
the members, and it is a much more sensible 
and accessible place to the majority of the 
members than the city of Wheeling,” he said. 

“s + for convenience of access, Parkers- 
burg is the center of the State. You might 
find a geographic center up in Braxton where 
nobody can get. But we are at the end of 
a railroad on the river.” 

Lamb and Abraham D. Soper, a Tyler law- 
yer, opposed Van Winkle, saying it wasn't a 
good time to agitate the question. 

But Van Winkle continued his argument: 
“We have a place of some 3,000 inhabitants. 
We have three large hotels besides small 
ones; as fine a courthouse as is in the west- 
ern part of the State; two or three large 
halls—three if not four—that are devoted 
to public purposes. We have a delightful, 
pleasant atmosphere, free from smoke 
(laughter) and many other things which I 
do not like to allude to particularly.” 
(Smiles.) 

His motion to strike out Wheeling was re- 
jected, 

In a discussion to determine the length of 
the legislative sessions, Brown made this 
classic comment: "The difficulty is that 
business is not dispatched in the early stages 
of the session and has to be crowded through 
at the end; and often do we see bills passed 
through at the heel of the session read by 


Act in 
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their titles, not a man except the patron of 
the bill knowing what the contents are. 
That is one of the great evils of legislation 
that we are to guard against.“ 

Tt was decided that the legislature would 
hold 45-day annual sessions. 

Salaries of the legislators were fixed at $3 
a day for their service and 10 cents a mile 
for travel, with the president of the senate 
and the speaker of the house to receive an 
extra $2 per day each. 

Van Winkle argued that the legisiature 
should have the power to set the salaries of 
its members, There may be a change in the 
prices of things,“ he pointed out. 

On January 8, 1862, Delegate Dudley 8. 
Montague, the hotel keeper from Red House 
Shoals in Putnam County, didn't answer a 
routine rollicall. 

Delegate Benjamin F. Stewart, the Wirt 
merchant, apparently did something about 
the situation, and then announced: “Mr. 
President, the gentleman who was asleep is 
now awake and desires to vote.” 


Wisconsin Fills a Growing Need for a 
United Nations Informed Citizenry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fine work which is presently 
being done by the Wisconsin Governor's 
Committee on the United Nations. This 
committee was established in late 1959 to 
further understagding of the purpose 
and accomplishments of the United 
Nations as an instrument for peace. 
This committee, Mr. Speaker, is unique 
among State agencies in this country. 
Wisconsin is the only State in the Union 
having an official agency which carries 
on a continuing year-round educational 
program on the United Nations. 


The committee, under the leadership 
of Mr. Bruno Bitker, of Milwaukee, has 
just prepared an annual report on the 
activities of this worthwhile group. 


Some excerpts from this report follow: 
WISCONSIN FILLS A GROWING NEED FOR A 
UnNtrTep NATIONS INFORMED CITIZENRY 


Members are appointed by the Governor. 
They represent all segments of the State, and 
include the heads of a number of state- 
wide organizations which have taken an ac- 
tive interest in international affairs. * * * 

Many Americans who ask only to be left 
alone find it extremely frustrating to be told 
that we live in a world so small that it is 
impossible to be left alome. The time be- 
tween cause and effect of events abroad is 
so brief today that Americans in- 
volved in world crises without being fully 
aware of the whys and wherefores of acts 
taken by the U.N. or of the pros and cons of 
the U.S. position on these actions. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the average Ameri- 
can tends to be indifferent to questions of 
foreign policy. But when the headlines on 
the Congo or on Vietnam or elsewhere 
threaten to disturb the normal conduct of 
affairs, then citizens demand fast answers 
and speedy solutions 

This is an annual 1-day institute featur- 
ing nationally known speakers and sched- 
uled each spring. 
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The third annual conference was held on 
the campus of the University of Wisconsin 
in Milwaukee on May 5, 1962. The theme for 
the conference was “The World's Children 
and the United Nations.” It provided an 
opportunity for people to learn how the 
United Nations is helping to meet the needs 
of the world's citizens of tomorrow. 

As part of its effort to promote a better 
understanding of the United Nations, the 
committee, during its several years, has spon- 
sored and assisted with programs carried on 
in several of our State's educational in- 
stitutions. 

Throughout the year the committee has 
assisted schools at the primary as well as 
high school level in conducting classes about 
the United Nations. 

Another major undertaking of the com- 
mittee has been the sponsorship of United 
Nations Day activities throughout Wiscon- 
sin. The campaign to further this occasion 
began with the issuance of a proclamation 
by the Governor of the State, declaring Octo- 
ber 24 as United Nations Day in Wisconsin. 

In 1962 the committee has a record of the 
observance of UN. Day in more communities 
in Wisconsin than ever before, Reports in- 
dicate 246 communities had some type of 
U.N. Day activity, including UNICEF pro- 
grams. There were 97 chairmen officially 
appointed by Wisconsin mayors and village 
chairmen, and 56 mayors issued U.N. Day or 
UNICEF Day proclamations. School obsery- 
ances were reported in 98 communities. 
The special features carried on throughout 
Wisconsin's 310 libraries for U.N. Day is now 
almost routine. 

The committee has sought to supply the 
names of qualified speakers to organiza- 
tions which request this service. Committee 
members have appeared before many groups- 
When a community or organization requests 
a speaker, the committee tries to suggest 
names of informed persons who reside in or 
near that community. The committee 
makes no charge for this service, but the 
group Issuing the invitation usually pays 
the speaker's expenses, and in some in- 
stances pays an honorarium. 

A wide variety of pamphlets, flyers, fact 
sheets, kits, posters, dnd letters were distrib- 
uted by the committee’s office during 1962. 
This was also true in 1960-61. The demand 
for printed information was greater than 
ever this year. Copies of documents distrib- 
uted mounted Into the thousands. 

During the 3 years of its existence the 
committee has been concerned with several 
publications in addition to the annual re- 
ports. With the Institute for World Affairs 
Education, it issued the “Wisconsin Leader's 
Guide.” This guide contained numerous 
suggestions for carrying out U.N. Day ob- 
servance activities in communities through- 
out the State. A series of articles by E. 
Russel Austin, which appeared in eight suc- 
cessive Sunday feature sections of the Mil- 
waukee Journal were reprinted by the 
Journal for distribution by the committee 
as a public service. The brochure was en- 
titled “United Nations—1960.” 

One purpose of this committee has been 
to assist and cooperate with all recognized 
organizations in the State which are inter- 
ested in learning about the United Nations. 
Members of the committee have aided in 
the formation of U.N. study groups and have 
appeared before many organizations and 
helped to arrange workshops and plan 
conferences. 

There is no legislative budgetary allow- 
ance for this committee. Expenses are 
covered by contributions from public- 
spirited citizens, corporations, organizations 
and through absorption of the costs of cer- 
tain events by other agencies and Individ- 
uals 


The committee's activities have continued 
to grow in an attempt to keep pace with 
increasing demands for information about 
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the United Nations. It is gratifying to the 
committee that the interest of Wisconsin 
Citizens in international affairs and the 
United Nations is greater than ever. 


Secretary Zuckert’s Challenge to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 1963 issue of the Air Force Digest 
Contains an inspiring and challenging 
address by Secretary of the Air Force 
Eugene M, Zuckert which he delivered 

month to personnel at the Air Force 
Missile Test Center at Patrick Air Force 
Base, Fla. 

In his remarks, Secretary Zuckert out- 
lines the strategic role the modern Air 
Force must play in our Nation’s overall 
defense posture, in our searching probes 
into the uncharted frontiers of space, and 
m our continuing campaign for victory in 
the cold war. 

Secretary Zuckert's speech inspires our 

tion. Threaded throughout his 


retary and I wish to insert the text of his 
Speech in the RECORD. 
The speech follows: 
CHALLENGE TO AMERICA BY THE HONORABLE 
Evorns M. ZUCKERT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR 


i 
b 


not 
research and development, not strategic, not 
nor any of these. It is the applica- 
airpower or aerospace power to the 
defense of the United States and the free 
World, 

Some of my remarks may be responsive to 
the suggestion about space, but it seems 
More important to me to 

of the Air Force in the defense of 
the United States. The future is from now 
on, and now is cold war. 

The cold war, reduced to essentials, is a 


. 


I would like to make four points about 
t defense. 
First, we must have superiority at the top 
l of intensity of war, and must extend 
t deterrent superiority to lower levels in 
Order to contain or limit war and aggression. 
Second, we must have flexibility and con- 
trol of the application of destructive power 
at each level. 
we must be prepared to protect our- 
the extension of 
Pressure into space, and 
, the Air Force role in this overall 


defense requirement presents the greatest 
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challenge in the history of any military or- 
ganization. 

In this cold war confrontation, the tech- 
nological and industrial capabilities of both 
sides are such that sooner or later, if not 
now, the unrestrained use of that power 
for nuclear destruction would make its em- 
ployment in war a net losing proposition for 
both sides. The defender must have power to 
wreak unacceptable damage on the aggres- 
sor as a first requirement of his defense. 
This is where strategic deterrence starts. 

But an aggressor whose political system 
may make expansion a necessity will, if de- 
terred by fear of retaliation from using his 
full power, seek other opportunities. He will 
try to find the place to apply his power 
which he calculates will not provoke his own 
destruction. Close one avenue to him and 
he tries another. He can logically be ex- 
pected to stay short of triggering his own 
destruction. The aggressor naturally has 
the initiative in this game so we must be 
able to apply whatever force is necessary to 


So far, we have been able to do so. The 
risk has been too great for him. We must 
keep it that way. We have our own reasons 
for desisting from war but until we can make 
him apply the same reasoning to his national 
behavior, we have no choice but to make sure 


deny him his objective. 


the rest of the world. 
The defender, of course, has to maintain a 


fense is to be ready to respond at a 


force attack which does not constitute total 
devastation of a nation. 

We have to maintain this superiority at 
the top, but we must also have it at levels 
of war more likely to be brought against us. 
That is why we are building deterrence down 
from the top level of intensity. The reason 
is simple, The only way we know of forcing 
an aggressor to keep down his use of military 
force is to make each level of intensity of 
conflic® more certain of defeat for him than 
the one below it. He won't be deterred un- 
less he Khows that as his commitment goes 


penalty and not an opportunity for an 
aggressor, 
At each level where we determine we want 


resource available to us, skillfully employing 
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advancing technology to save human re- 
sources. It is imperative that, for the long 
haul, we hold the investment at each level 
to the absolute minimum necessary to main- 
tain effective deterrent superiority, The 
cheapest way to stop war is at the lowest 
level of conflict with the quickest possible 
stop to aggression. To me, this means we 
use tactical nuclear weapons whenever we 
determine the military situation demands 
their use, whether by Army, Navy, Marines, 
or the Air Force, 

If we would have the aggressor desist from 
any course of action which may be desirable 
to him but unacceptable to us, we must 
have him know that we will use whatever 
force it takes, nuclear or nonnuclear, to stop 
him. This kind of deterrence employs all 
services. 

The President has made clear his deter- 
mination to have more choices than no re- 
sponse or total response. This is the purpose 
of counterforce. This is the reason we must 
have flexibility in strategic forces. This is 
why the great increase in what has been 
called tactical forces, now designated in the 
budget as general purpose forces. One phase 
of the buildup ts the combining of ground 
power with airpower in the new STRICOM, 
headquartered at MacDill Air Force Base, Fla. 

At the Air Force Special Warfare Center 
at Eglin AFB, the accumulated 
of four decades of afr operations is being 
applied to the job of developing airpower 
techniques for the very low rungs on the 
ladders of war's intensity. This is the AF- 
COIN program, or the Air Force part of the 
Nation’s preparation for counterinsurgency 
struggles. 

For this work, we are trying out beefed-up 
T-28's and B-26's with more power and more 
weapons—1l4 .50-caliber machineguns and a 
dozen external ordnance stations, for ex- 
ample, on a B-26 with a thousand more 
horsepower than the original. 

Support techniques are keeping pace. We 
can snatch a 10,000-pound cargo off 
a C-123 without touching down. We can 
get a C-130E fully loaded into a grass or clay 
runway of less than 1,000 feet. We are work- 
ing on a system for snatching a cagelike 
capsule of 20 to 25 men off one of these 
planes without landing it. This technique 
will be a big help to the Army in getting 
over that first difficult period of concentra- 
tion of men during an airborne operation. 

For the general roles of air superiority and 
interdiction, our effective power will go up 
by an order of magnitude with the advent 
of the FAC added to the F-105, with both 
then to be supplemented by the first fighter 

ed from scratch for dual-service use— 
the F-111, better known as the TFX. 

While we are extending downward the 
effectiveness of our deterrent power, great 
changes are taking place at the level of the 
strategic deterrent. Missiles are coming 
into the inventory to provide a very special 
kind of delivery system for nuclear explo- 
sives. 

The concept of strategic deterrence, of 
course, is a progression from the strategic 
bombing concepts of the 1930's. The B-47’s 
and B-52’s also progressions from those early 
bombers, will continue to carry the burden 
of strategic deterrence for some years. Cur- 
rent projections of the strategic forces, how- 
ever, assume that a major part of the job 
can be done by missiles—land based or sea 
based—at a lower investment of men, money, 
and machines than would be possible with 
manned bombers of today’s design. 

In other words, the B-52 is passing the 
heavy explosive delivery part of its job on to 
the missiles. The Air Force believes that 
the effective life of the B-52 could be ex- 
tended, in a joint role with missiles, through 
use of the Skybolt, but the return on the 
projected Skybolt investment was judged not 
worth the cost in the light of all the factors 
involved. 
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The missiles do only the explosives deliv- 
ery job. They have to be pretargeted and, 
once launched, cannot be recalled or redi- 
rected. They cannot follow a movable 
target. They cannot discriminate. They 
cannot assess damage, nor report battle con- 
ditions. They make for a rigid defense pos- 
ture. While they necessarily carry the 
brunt of the strategic strike, total depend- 
ence upon them would not be consistent 
with our objective of controlling destruction 

and preserving always some foundation for 
ending the conflict, 

Because of the variety of such require- 
ments in our approach to strategic warfare, 
some type of manned system seems called 
for. The type of aircraft we've been calling 
strategic bombers are characterized by ex- 
treme range capabilities, very high ceiling. 
great load-carrying capacity, long endurance, 
multiman crews, and multijob possibilities. 
Our current studies are directed at deter- 

the possible application of these 
flight characteristics at the point within the 
missions bracket between missiles on one 
side and high performance fighters on the 
other. The RS—70 is the most advanced of 
these concepts, but it is not by any means 
the only type of manned system of signfi- 
cant strategic potential. 

We can not say now just where we will come 
out, but there doesn’t seem to be any ques- 
tion as to the value of manned vehicles able 
to stay aloft for long periods, travel very 
great distances, fly high or fly low, and fly 
fast. There are many jobs to be done, recon- 
naissance-strike missions, observation or 
surveillance, command and control, or 
weapon launching. 

We can get the flexibility of my second 
point with airpower. This is one reason 
why I have no taste for the salty beer that 
results from the crying into it by those who 
seem to write off manned systems because 
of the job changes I’ve mentioned. 

But the main reason why I don't intend 
to join in drinking any tearsalted beer is 
that while we still have to do all the old 
jobs assigned to airpower, we have the dif- 
ficult, demanding, challenging, and expand- 
ing new job to do in space. 

Before I say anything about our future in 
space, let me establish two benchmarks. The 
first is that the Air Force needs everything 
it can get from NASA. NASA needs us, too, 
as the record of how NASA puts things into 
space indicates, but if there weren't a NASA, 
the same facility and capability would have 
to be created some other way. 

There is reassuring precedent for the prin- 
ciple of having an outside-of-defense civilian 
agency provide the type of support we need. 
The case at point is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Our own nuclear weapon flexibility 
as well as the Polaris-carrying submarine is 
sufficient testimony, 

The clear lesson for us in the space field 
is that we must put requirements on NASA 

‘to meet whatever part of our needs can be 
met in this way. We must utilize every pos- 
sible resource to build the necessary military 
capability, and I can assure you that NASA 
is ready to respond. Jim Webb, the NASA 
Administrator, harbors no illusions about 
NASA's responsibilities in support of national 
defense requirements. 

The second benchmark is that there is no 


time—a great hullabaloo about peaceful ob- 
jectives. 

The Nation is holding to those 
objectives, but we also know that the mili- 
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The first is to acquire the capability to 
utilize space in support of the military forces 
operating in the familiar environments of 
land, sea, and air. Space offers new aids. 
Observation, warning, communications, mili- 
tary geodesy, and meteorology are areas for 
the application of space technology to de- 
fense. All of the services have requirements 
of their own, and it is up to the Air Force 
to provide them the access they need for 
their purposes. The Secretary of Defense 
has assigned the responsibility to us. 

Right here, let me caution against letting 
any interservice differences blur either judg- 
ment or vision, It is my position that com- 
petition in ideas among the three services 
is desirable. The imaginative, strongminded 
people we need in this business are going 
to have differences, and they must be re- 
solved constructively. 

Our second general objective is to acquire 
the necessary defense capability for the 
aerospace regions themselves, We must be 
able to protect the peaceful activities in 
space of the nations of the free world. We 
believe that space can be free to all for peace- 
ful activity only if somebody keeps it free. 
We are that somebody. The job involves 
mastering the space environment in order 
to deny to a hostile power the uninhibited 
military exploitation of space. We can only 
do this if we have the ability to detect and 
counter any military threat. We believe that 
both manned and unmanned systems will be 
required, but we cannot say now in what 
relative investment. 

We have a lot to learn. The recent agree- 
ment with NASA for joint participation in 
the Gemini program is one way. That agree- 
ment represents an answer from both DoD 
and NASA to critics who said there was no 
place in space for military man. Our own 
activity directed toward manned space ve- 
hicles will increase, and with NASA's back- 
up we'll attain the needed capability earlier 
than we would otherwise. 

A term you hear around Washington to 
denote the areas of cooperation between 
Government agencies is interface“ Such 
terms usually leave me pretty cold but this 
one does have some descriptive value. 

There will be plenty of problems between 
the Air Force and NASA, but not by any 
means all at the “interface” points such as 
Cape Canaveral. Neither of us would be true 
to trust or tradition if there weren't. Any 
machine as big as the national space effort 
is bound to have some kind of friction. But 
just remember, a clutch is a friction inter- 
face. Its purpose is to join two shafts for 
the transmission of power. 

The power we can get will provide protec- 
tion for the free world in space. This was 
my third point—to make sure that no ag- 
gressor can exploit space, either for expan- 
sionism on earth or interference in space 
with the peaceful pursuits of the free world. 

The people of the United States know they 
must have an Air Force second to none if 
they are to apply their construc- 
tively in peace. My fourth point covers just 
a few things, then, that the Air Force officer 
must believe, know, and practice. 

Get these ideas straight: 

The Air Force is at the highest state of 
readiness and response capability in all its 
history. * 

It is strengthening that posture almost 
monthly. 

It needs better people than ever before. It 
has more opportunity for their professional 
growth and potential contribution to the 
Nation’s defense than ever before. 

It needs the old skills, but to a far greater 
degree, for AFPCOIN and general purpose 
forces, for airlift and air defense, and for 


the new mission of heavy multiman crew, 


long endurance aircraft. 

And then it needs that whole new range of 
skills, the skills and techniques which are 
being developed by the Slaytons, the Coopers, 
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the Grissoms—and all of their colleagues, 
civil and military—to enable America to keep 
her place as freedom’s leader by strength and 
conviction. 

The Air Force is an organization of profes- 
sionals. It takes brains and hard work to 
keep up. The competition is tough, but the 
opportunities to serve your country and make 
a mark in the service to which you have 
dedicated your lives will continue to expand. 

It all adds up to a reminder for those who 
wear the Air Force uniform that the wild 
blue yonder is still beyond. 


A Plan Needed for Liberation of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, the dete- 
rioration of our relations with the Cuban 
exiles and the apparent inability to cope 
with the Cuban situation stems from the 
apparent lack of any concrete plan by 
President Kennedy. In his usual manner 
of dealing with problems he confounds 
everyone by a series of conflicting state- 
ments emanating from the White House 
and through his brother, the Attorney 
General. 

Since the Bay of Pigs disaster we have 
been told by the President, by his spokes- 
men, and by the Attorney General that 
we did promise air cover for the invasion, 
that we did not promise air cover, that 
we would support the freedom fighters 
in their struggle to liberate their home- 
land, that we would arrest any of them 
that tried it. 

In a brave and heroic speech to the 
world a few days before the election last 
fall, the President demanded the removal 
from Cuba of Russian missiles and 
troops. The quarantine he called for 
turned out to be no quarantine nor 
blockade indeed. We never halted any 
ships and even allowed the first Russian 
vessel to proceed even though its cargo 
was oil, the most vital commodity neces- 
sary to the Castro economy. No on-site 
inspections were ever made to assure that 
the missiles had actually been removed. 
Months later we are still trying to get the 
Russian troops out of Cuba by appealing 
to Khrushchev to honor his pledges and 
accepting his word that they are being 
removed in spite of the fact that he has 
never been known to honor his word or 
any agreement. 

At this point I would like to include 
an editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal pointing out the risks of the Kennedy 
inaction, and that the President must 
formulate and execute a plan of action 
to reimpose the Monroe Doctrine: 

THE RISKS or INACTION 

President Kennedy is perfectly correct 
when he observes that it's pointless for peo- 
ple to just say we've got to “do something“ 
about Cuba. And he is equally right in 
noting that a good deal has been done since 
October in terms of restricting trade and 
ae gi i surveillance of the Communist 

But these are not the issues which bother 
sO Many people. The causes of concern are 
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an uneasy feeling that the administration 18 
not telling all it safely could about Cuba, the 
Unhappy spectacle of the U.S. Government 
bitterly fighting with the Cuban foes of 
Castro and, above all, the continued presence 
Of Soviet troops with no apparent American 
Plan for getting rid of them once and for all, 

As former Vice President Nixon put it the 
Other day, whether there are 12,000 or 17,000 
Soviet troops in Cuba, Khrushchev’s position 
“is firmer today than a year ago.” Senator 

TING also says the precise number is 
Somewhat beside the point; one Red soldier 
is too many. What matters is not Castro, 
who by himself would be just another pip- 
Squeak dictator. Rather, the threat to all 
the Americas is Khrushchey in Cuba. 

The New York Senator does, however, in- 
Sist there has been practically no net reduc- 
tion in the number since November, because 
the troops that have left have been replaced. 
Government officials retort in effect that it's 
easy to make such charges without docu- 
Mentation, and especially easy for political 
Critics of the administration, 

Unfortunately for that answer, the charges 
are coming from nonpolitical sources as 
Well, For a notable example, from the New 
York Times’ Ruby Hart Phillips, who spent 
25 years in Cuba before being expelled by 
Castro in 1961 and who still remains in close 
touch as head of the Times’ Miami bureau. 

According to Mrs. Phillips’ information, 
the Russian troops are being rotated, not 
taken out. Moreover, she declared flatly in 
a speech the other day that the missiles still 
Temain in Cuba. “And I have not a doubt 
that they have a good submarine base and 
extensive submarine pens.” 

Such assertions, whether right or wrong, 
deserve more than an official brush-off. They 
could hardly be more serious; in Mrs. Phillips’ 
View, unless Cuba is taken out of the Com- 
Munist camp, all of Latin America is going 
to fall, country by country. Or, in Mr. 
Nixon’s words, Khrushchey didn’t spend a 

on dollars merely for the purpose of 
acquiring Cuba; he has far bigger game in 


Nor do all those who are disturbed by 
tration policy take refuge in the “do 
Something” generality. Mrs. Phillips is 
forthright enough; she says only force of 
arms will get communism out of Cuba. 
Many disagree, but it is a possibility that 
Cannot be ruled out for all time. 

Meantime Mr. Krattnc, among others, ad- 
vocates a number of further economic, dip- 
lomatic and military moves short of invasion. 

nly it does seem that, after facing up 
to Khrushchev last fall, it ought to be possi- 
ble to demand the withdrawal of troops and 
Weapons, It is hard to believe that it was 
Necessary to lose October's initiative and 
Move to the extreme of protecting Khru- 
shehev's men from attacks by Cuban exiles, 

Mr. Nixon may, perhaps, be charged with 
vagueness when he says the United States 
must make “a command decision to do what- 
ever is necessary to force the removal of the 
Soviet beachhead.” But his real point is 
that without such a decision, the problem 
can only get worse for us. 

Will the risks of action, he asks, "be less 
in 6 months, 1 year, 2 years? If we allow 
Cuba to remain an example for Communist 

€overs in other Latin American countries, 
the risks are certain to grow.” 

The issue is not, it seems to us, whether 
We should dispatch the Marines this minute. 

© deeply disquieting thing is the seeming 

ce of any real plan. Or if there has 

n any decision, for all the American peo- 

Ple can tell, it is to accept an intolerable 

Coexistence with Soviet conquest in our 
hemisphere. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
to emphasize the points made in this 
editorial: First, the administration is 
Not telling all it safely could about Cuba. 
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Second, it is not Castro, it is Khru- 
shchev, Khrushchev’s position is firmer 
today in Cuba than it was a year ago. 
Third, there has been no significant de- 
crease in Russian troops in Cuba. The 
Russian troops are being. rotated, not 
taken out. Fourth, there is substantial 
evidence that missiles remain in Cuba 
and a good submarine base and sub- 
marine pens are in existence. Fifth, 
there is increasing evidence that other 
Latin American countries are in danger 
of being subverted by Khrushchev- 
Castro directed Communists. Sixth, 
and, in my opinion, most important, the 
seeming absence of any real plan by the 
Kennedy administration for freeing 
Cuba and getting the Russian aggressors 
out of this hemisphere. 

The President, in his news conference 
today, complained that his critics have 
not come up with any concrete plan. A 
look at the Recorp any day of the week 
will disclose that many of us have been 
advocating a number of measures, short 
of military action, which can and must 
be taken. I would suggest as a starter 
that the United States recognize a Cuban 
Government-in-exile. Contrary to the 
President's disavowal of the importance 
of exile governments in today’s press 
conference, we have only to point to the 
important role such governments played 
in rallying underground forces in oc- 
cupied countries in World War II to re- 
mind him that once again he is wrong 
or does not understand history. 

Another phase of a positive program 
which we could enact now is to support 
a massive propaganda effort to encour- 
age the Cubans, within and without that 
country, to throw off their dictators. 
Support internal uprisings of the Cuban 
people and let them know that we will 
not fail them if they do accept our 
promise to support their efforts to win 
freedom. We should institute an effec- 
tive blockade. From all available in- 
formation it is apparent that if we were 
to cut off only the oil supplied to Cuba 
from Russia, the Castro government 
would be in immediate danger of col- 
lapse. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Cuba can be freed 
and the Russian menace to the United 
States and this hemisphere can be elimi- 
nated if the President will quit the dou- 
bletalk and replace his high-sounding 
words with deeds and action. We can 
again take the initiative in winning the 
war in which Communist Russia is en- 
gaging us if the President will face the 
issue with courage and will trust the 
American people with the facts. He can 
electrify all those who believe in free- 
dom and can reinspire the Cuban people 
to renew their fight for liberty if he will 
immediately impose the Monroe Doc- 
trine and in no uncertain terms notify 
Khrushchev that all Russian troops and 
all Russian equipment and all Russian 
subversion must be removed from this 
area without further delay. 

The people are ready to back you up, 
Mr. President. Are you ready to lead the 
Nation? 

Of course the distasteful truth is that 
no action that President Kennedy ini- 
tiates will be successful, if the President 
does not understand the need and rea- 
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sons for it. The President disregards the 
dangers of Krushchev controlling Cuba, 
the military buildup, the base for sub- 
version of other nations, the submarines 
bases, and the continuing violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the sound reasons 
underlying this doctrine. 

To be successful what is needed is a 
sound consistent, firmly stated world- 
wide foreign policy of toughness and 
self-interest, then a consistent hemi- 
spheric policy and then consistent ac- 
tions directed to freeing Cuba. Isolated 
single shot actions like the quarantine 
are worse than any action without a con- 
tinuing, consistent, tough understand- 
able policy. 

The Kennedy policy of indecision, 
vacillation, inconsistency, appeasement, 
and accommodation is no basis on which 
to launch any new Cuban action. 

The President’s inability to see a clear 
course of action does not mean that such 
actions are not possible or are not seen 
by others. 


Whose Side Is Egypt On? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
th American Examiner of March 21, 1963. 

I am greatly disturbed by the continu- 
ing support and assistance this country 
is rendering to President Nasser and his 
grand designs to rule the Arab world; I 
know that many other Americans and 
many of our colleagues are also disturbed 
by this. Recent events in the Middle 
East as outlined in this article indicate 
that further trouble can be expected; the 
situation in Jordan during the past few 
days should make us stop and think about 
the possibility that this dictator may 
gain control over not only his own coun- 
try but over Syria, Iraq, Yemen, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia. 

A more distressing fact is the absurd 
position we find ourselves in when 
Egypt—a nation we have provided or 
committed ourselves to provide over $70 
million in supporting assistance, devel- 
opement grants, and development loans 
in fiscal year 1963 alone—votes in the 
United Nations almost consistantly 
against the United States and with the 
Soviet Union. 


The American Examiner article fol- 
lows: 

SPoTLIGHT oN U.N.—No One Has KICKED 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE Face More 
Orren THan Ecypr, Yer We VALIANTLY 
CONTINUE To Support NASSER 

(By Saul Carson) 

Untrep Nations, N.Y.—Keen observers here 
are watching the new developments in the 
Middle East with a good deal of concern. 
Colonel Nasser, the dictator of Egypt, has 
risen once again from the ashes under 
which, it seemed for a time, his ambitions 
for leadership of the Arab hegemony were 
buried. 
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Nasser has a knack for comeback. Re- 
member 1956 when Israel licked him in the 
Sinai but France and Britain bowed to him 
and he came out victorious—with the help 
of the United States and its manipulation of 
votes at the United Nations—plus pressures 
on its major European allies? One recalls 
also that, although Nasser's desire for recog- 
nition as the leader of the Afro-Asian bloc 
drew a clinker, he had nevertheless set him- 
self up as the most powerful of the Arab 
rulers, able to maintain his own regime's 
stability. Taking these, and other factors 
into account—one cannot dismiss too glibly 
the more recent developments. 

First there was a revolution, Nasser in- 
spired, in Yemen. Then came Iraq. Syria 
followed. Now Nasser is bringing pressures 
on Jordan and Saudi Arabia. There is talk 
of a possible move for unity, at least on the 
military plane, among five Arab States— 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Algeria, and the so-called 
republican forces of Yemen. Once such 
unity is established the first drive would 
probably be toward whipping Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia into line. Once Egypt gets its 


Israel circles here are, in fact, saying al- 
most nothing for publication. The problem 


in both Iraq and in Syria, there is a cam- 
paign on to wipe out domestic communism, 
is meaningless. The U.S.S.R., has never hesi- 


to offer arms to the Arabs, even if they put 


and for the fomenting of revolutions in 
other Arab lands. Nasser has had to impose 
severe restrictions on his country’s foreign 
currency allocations, he has had to slow 


wanted to give his own people in the form 
of improved educational facilities and hous- 


Yet Mr. Wright’s visit was a preliminary 
move toward formation of a broad Western 
consortium which would give Nasser still 
greater funds—wherewith to purchase more 
Soviet arms and tighten his hold on other 
Arab lands. 

Here at the United Nations, some of the 
keenest diplomats shake their heads at 
American gullibility when it comes to Nas- 
ser. No member here has kicked the United 
States of America in the face more often 
than Egypt. Analyses have shown that, in 
one session of the General Assembly (in 
1960), Egypt voted almost consistently 
against the United States of America when- 
ever there was an issue at dispute between 
Washington and Moscow. 

On 73 different occasions, Egypt voted the 
Soviet way 53 times and for the American 
point of view only 4 times—abstaining 16 
times. 


These figures hold, in general, for other 
Assembly sessions—including the session in 
1962. By such a count—whose friend is 
Nasser? 
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Yet the US. official policy is to support 
him. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that the Kennedy administration has done 
much for Israel too, Of greatest importance 
was President Kennedy's decision (and it 
Was a personal decision) to permit Israel to 
purchase Hawk missiles as a defense against 
Nasser's new rocketry. 

No one here believes for a moment that 
the United States of America wants to sell 
Israel down the Nile. But people are in- 
credulous at Washington's patience with 
Nasser. 

Now that Nasser is moving toward a five- 
nation military bloc, which could lead to- 
ward a war against Israel, the puzzlement 
in regard to Washington's wisdom on the 
Nasser front increases in the halls of the 
United Nations. 


How Can I Help Preserve American 
Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the 16th 
District of Ohio has the distinction this 
year of having produced two of the 
State’s winners in the annual American 
Legion essay contest, and I am pleased 
to include the essays herewith in the 
RECORD. 

The essays follow: 

How Can I HELP Preserve THE AMERICAN 
Democracy? 

(By Eric Blatz, 751 Rotch Avenue, Massillon, 

Ohio 10th Grade, Washington High School) 

Democracy is government by the majority 
of people under a constitution which pro- 
tects the rights of all the people. It is a 
way of life that looks easy but is difficult. 
It recognizes the inner dignity of all men. 
Democracy in the strictest sense is rule by 
the people. 

I can help preserve democracy in the 
United States by being proud of my country 
and by showing this pride in my speech and 
deeds. If I must oppose my Government, I 
should do it in a peaceful manner. I must 
not tolerate a one-party system, because it 
becomes a rubber-stamp government. Some 
men in high office are advocating a one- 
party system, at present it looks harmless, 
but it can grow and destroy our balance of 
a true democracy. A two-party system serves 
as a check and balance. 

The Constitution guarantees me freedom 
of religion. I may practice the religion of 
my choice, and as a good American, should 
be tolerant of religions other than my own. 

My right to vote must be exercised for 
Many nations are without this privilege. 
In the last midterm election 51 million 
American people exercised their right to 
vote, but 58 million people did not vote. 

I must respect our judicial system. We 
must rule by majority but recognize the 
rights of minorities. If I serve as a jurist, 
I should think with an open mind and 
arrive at an honest opinion. I must obey 
the law of the land to the best of my ability. 
We must respect the opinions of others 
even though they are different from our own. 

Mob rule is a form of anarchy and has 
no place in a democracy. I should take no 
part in riots, unruly mobs, or unlawful acts 
of violence man or subversion 
against my country. I should go through 
due process of law to right a wrong. 
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I must be well informed on certain prob- 
lems of my country. Survival and preserva- 
tion of freedom are our problems today. Mr. 
Herbert Philbrick said, “Apathy, indifference. 
and complacency on the part of many Amer- 
icans are the reasons for the tremendous 
Communist gains during the past 45 years.” 
Ignorance of geography and inability to liye 
up to national ideals have been a big weak- 
ness too. The greatest weakness of our cul- 
ture is unwillingness of our people to work 
hard and the inappropriate use of leisure. 

I should serve and help defend my country 
at all times. In order to serve my country 
I should be physically and mentally pre- 
pared. Our forefathers knew that fighting 
for and winning liberty was not the end, but 
only the beginning. Many sacrifices were 
made by our Founding Fathers and patriots 
who have given their lives many times to 
preserve our Nation from military attack. 
We must guard agajnst the temptation to 
accept the philosophy of defeatism. 

By being proud of my country, practicing 
the freedom of worship, exercising the right 
to vote, obeying the laws of my country, 
having no part in mob rule, being well in- 
formed on my country’s problems, recogniz- 
ing and upholding the rights of my fellow 
men, and helping to defend my country at 
all times, I can help preserve the American 
democracy. 


How Can I HELP PRESERVE THE AMERICAN 
Democracy? 

(By Thomas Burrier, Route No. 1, Newcom- 
erstown, Ohio, ninth grade, Stone Creek 
High School) 

Americans have a great heritage. We are 
proud of ev that has made the 
United States what it is today. We have a 
great democracy to save or to lose. We 
have heard President Kennedy's quote used 
many times: “Ask not what your country 
can do for you, rather, what you can do for 
your country.” How can I as a student, help 
to keep the American democracy? 

I can be a good student. Our country 
needs young people who are well trained in 


history, science, and literature. 
If we are good learners, it will help us to be 
good leaders. 


I can be a good citizen at home and in 
the community. If we misbehave and do 
criminal things, we weaken our Nation. 
What we do today will shape what we will 
be tomorrow. 

I can keep myself informed by reading 
newspapers, and books so I will 
keep alert to the world and to what is hap- 
pening in it today. There are many trou- 
bled places in our world today. Cubs, the 
Congo, and Berlin, know no security nor 
place. These governments in distant coun- 
tries have an influence on us. If we know 
the ideas and beliefs of these people, we will 
understand their problems and will not make 
the same mistakes ourselves. A great philos- 
opher once said, “A nation that does not 
know history is fated to repeat it.” 

I can learn now to accept responsibilities 
and do my share. Too many people shirk 
their responsibilities and say “let George 
do it." This is wrong; because unless each of 
us does his part, the Nation is much weaker. 

I can attack race prejudices and other 
injustices whenever I see them. When we 
refuse to let people eat in restaurants or 
enter schools because their skin is a different 
color than ours, we are being unjust and 
Justice Is a great preservation of democracy. 

I can learn to obey and to get along with 


I must be willing to obey laws that are writ- 
as well as unwritten laws such as kind- 


will help us to be honest later 
in our lives. Dishonesty and cheating other 
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People or our Government weakens our great 
democracy. 

I can have a patriotic feeling toward my 
Country. We can learn more about history 
and the traditions of our country so we will 
be proud of it as we ought to be. We should 
Sladly make sacrifices in order to protect it. 

I can study about politics. By joining 
Such organizations as Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association or the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, I can learn much about the democratic 
Way of life. 

I can go to church and get Christian train- 
ing which will help me to live the way I 
Should, I can get this training by attend- 
ing the church of my choice regularly. We 
need God's help if we are to save the Amer- 
ican democracy. 

These are some of the ways that I can 
help to preserve our American democracy. 
It is my task to keep the United States a 
Great Nation. The last four letters of the 
Word “American” spell “I can.” America is 
depending upon me. 


Bonneville Now Losing Millions Annu- 
ally—Wants Larger Area To Lose 
More In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am inserting in the Record the sixth 
Of a series of newspaper editorials or 
articles on why southern Idaho does 
not want the Bonneville power market- 
ing area extended into southern Idaho. 
One can readily understand the reluc- 
tance of these southern Idahoans to hav- 
ing socialism forced upon them piece by 
Piece. They know full well that the taxes 
Paid by the private electric utilities now 
Serving them so well at reasonable 
Tates—rates which are well below the 
National average—provide for many of 
the necessary State and local services. 
In addition, the Idaho Power Co. pays 

e Federal taxes. 

The editorial writer recognizes that 
this extension of the Fabian socialism 
Program of gradual takeover by the Fed- 
eral Government can only result in the 
Usurpation of liberties and individual 

ty of the American people. 

I wonder if the less than 50 percent 
or the Nation’s voters in 1960 who were 

ble for putting new frontierism 
into being realized that the New Fron- 
Pledge to get the country moving 
again referred to getting it moving down 
the track of Fabian socialism which was 
under the New Deal and Fair Deal 
trations. 
å I shall discuss this at some length in 
youre items of this series on “Bonneville 
3 Losing Millions — Wants Larger Area 
ad Lose More In.“ The editorial on 
Licderalg Owned Public Power Usurps 
berties,” from the North Side News 
of Jerome, Idaho, follows: 
FEDERALLY OWNED PUBLIC POWER UsurPs 
LIBERTIES 
Supporters of federally owned public pow- 
as opposed to privately owned investor 


er 
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power usually term their position as one fav- 
oring social progress. 

Don't be deceived by the term “social prog- 
ress” or, for that matter, social reform. 

The pretty sounding phrases are used by 
Democratic liberals as a substitute for the 
word socialism which they are working to- 
ward in the United States. 

By clever devices they seek to create dis- 
trust of private enterprise, the capitalistic 
system and the profit motive—the founda- 
tion on which our US. economy rests. 

Khrushchey has boasted that we will de- 
stroy our private enterprise system from 
within by accepting the socialistic doctrine 
piece by plece then we will be ripe for the 
takeover. 

We anticipate a Federal deficit of about $6 
billion for this fiscal year and the figure 
could be higher. 

At the same time the White House tells 
us that there must be tax reduction and tax 
reform to spur purchasing and investment 
in an economy which is faltering. 

But the Government, in certain areas, is 
pursuing policies which—if successful and 
continued—will discourage private invest- 
ment, will prevent the creation of new 
sources of tax revenue, and tap the public 
till (otherwise known as the U.S. Treasury) 
for more millions for completely nonessen- 
tial Government projects. 

The case in point is the current situation 
in Idaho where Idaho Power Co. has in- 
vested more than $300 million in taxable 
property since World War II. 

During the next 5 years the company plans 
to spend an additional $140 million. 

Idaho Power Co. is presently the State's 
biggest taxpayer and if its expansion plans 
are realized the firm will be even a bigger 


taxpayer. 

Unfortunately, the Government’s Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is considering 
selling some of its power in a part of Idaho— 
of course, a tax-free basis. 

Idaho Power Co. has been forced to 
announce that the company must abandon 


purchasing and investment 
and on the other hand supporting its posi- 
tion of tax-free public power—the question 
which arises is this: How long can wholly 
inconsistent national policies be endured? 

The matter of public versus private power 
goes far beyond economic theory and fiscal 
interpretation. 

If the people, through their elected rep- 
Tresentatives, sanction the continued exten- 
sion of Government ownership of business 
and industry, they will set the trap that will 
ultimately crush their liberties and individ- 
ual opportunity. 

It is true that public power is low cost 
power. 

That’s because your money and mine is 
paying for it. 

And charges that special interest groups 
are the only ones attacking public power is 
true, 

That's because the biggest special interest 
group in the United States happens to be 
taxpayers—you and me. 


A New Hampshire State Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
IN THE 8555 joe n 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
Congress continue to practice hypocrisy 
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and still persist in our sanctimonious at- 
titude about gambling, the great State 
of New Hampshire decided to recognize 
and accept the obvious and capitalize 
on this universal human urge by estab- 
lishing a State lottery. 

The citizens of New Hampshire are to 
be congratulated for their wisdom in 
electing to the legislature fearless rep- 
resentatives who not only successfully 
resisted the strenuous objections from 
the bluenoses and hypocrites but re- 
sponded to the wishes of the people. 

In recognizing the indisputable fact 
that the inclination to gamble is an in- 
stinctive part of human nature, the State 
of New Hampshire will pump into its 
treasury millions of dollars a year in 
additional revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not display 
the same kind of wisdom and courage by 
creating a national lottery? 

Why can we not regulate and control 
this gambling thirst for our own people’s 
benefit? 

Mr. Speaker, it is about time we be- 
came sensible and realistic about this 
gambling problem. A national lottery 
could easily, painlessly, and voluntarily 
produce over $10 billion a year in new 
income which would help relieve our 
heavy tax burdens. Let us be—not 
smarter—but just as smart as New 
Hampshire. 


How Can I Help Preserve the American 
Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the many things which 
the American Legion does to stimulate 
patriotism and good citizenship is the 
annual essay contest which they hold 
every year. 

We of the 11th District of Ohio are 
particularly proud this year to have the 
winner of first place in the State of 
Ohio, Dennis Nelson from Ravenna, a 
winner of Ravenna Post No. 331, Ameri- 
can Legion. I know that the Members 
of this House and all who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be interested 
to read Dennis’ winning essay, “How I 
Can Help Preserve the American De- 
mocracy,” not only as an indication of 
the high type of thinking of our young 
people today, but also for the reminders 
which it contains for all Americans— 
young and old—of our responsibilities as 
citizens as well as of our privileges as 
Americans. 

How Can I HELP PRESERVE THE AMERICAN 
Democracy? 
(By Dennis Nelson) 

There are many ways I can help preserve 
the American democracy. One way is by 
voting. This is one of our greatest privi- 
leges as Americans, When I am old enough, 
I shall vote in both the primaries and in the 
general election. Before I go to the polls, I 
shall know what each candidate stands for 
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and what each issue is about. I shall not be 
influenced by other people but do what I 
think is best. 

Another way I can help preserve the Amer- 
ican is to show interest in any 
problem that arises in all three levels of gov- 
ernment; namely, local, State, and National. 
Instead of letting someone else decide for 
me, I shall voice my opinions. This is an- 
other one of our privileges as Americans. I 
realize that my opinion will be valued as 
highly as anyone else’s, regardless of social 
status. 

I shall always pay taxes promptly and will- 
ingly, because I realize that our Govern- 
ment is of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. If I don't pay taxes, I shall be 
hurting myself and other people, since we 
are the people who compose the Govern- 
ment. We are not taxed unjustly as some 
people in other countries are. I know that 
the money I spend in taxes will be spent 
wisely by the Congressmen I elect. 

I shall never discriminate against other 
races. I think this is still one of the major 
problems in the United States, and this 
should not be. We should try to raise the 
standard of living of other races in America 
since they are also American citizens with 
equal rights and privileges. Raising their 
standard of living through financial assist- 
ance and education would help our democ- 
racy. The vote of an uneducated person is as 
powerful as the vote of an educated person. 
Educated citizens make better decisions, thus 
insuring better government. 

I could serve in the military forces. The 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force resist 
any threats to the American democracy. 

I can give money to or serve in such groups 
as Care, Radio Free Europe, American Field 
Service, Peace Corps, and many other orga- 
nizations. These organizations show people 
around the world in different ways the priv- 
Ueges of democracy. Care provides food, 
clothing, medicine, and tools. Then through 
the Peace Corps the people learn to make 
the most of what they have. Because of 
the American Field Service an exchange 
student can see how Americans live and how 
democracy works. When he returns home, 
he will tell his people about democracy. 

I should know what is stated In such docu- 
ments as the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, then I shall know my 
rights as a citizen. Some of the most im- 
portant rights are listed in the “Bill of 
Rights.” These are freedom of assembly, 
trial by jury, freedom of worship, freedom of 
press, and freedom of speech. 

I believe very strongly that democracy is 
the best form of government. I will do all 
things within my scope of abilities to 
preserve this democracy. 


Faceless Punchcards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by Mr. Charles 
Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau, appeared in American 
Agriculture of April. The editorial is 
most timely and highly instructive. 
From my personal experience I agree 
with Mr. Shuman, that “Most farmers 
want less, rather than more, Govern- 
ment intervention in the farming busi- 
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The editorial follows: 
FACELESS PUNCHCARDS 
Do you want to be a punchcard in an 


Agriculture Freeman dedicated a new elec- 
tronic data processing center in Kansas City. 
He was quoted in the press as follows: “It 
applies new electronic instrument tech- 
niques to management of the country's agri- 
culture.” What did he mean by that? 

Government supply management for all 
farmers and all of their production is advo- 
cated by the administration. Keeping tab 
on hundreds of thousands of farmers and 
their allotments, quotas, licenses and cer- 
tificates will require a vast and complicated 
electronic bookkeeping and policing system. 
Each farmer will be identified and classified 
in this huge bureaucratic setup by a face- 
less punchcard. As these cards flash 
through the machines they can dispense all 
sorts of interesting information about each 
farmer for the use of the political farm 

in W. . Maximum acres 
of corn or cotton, number in the family, hogs 
marketed during the year, political party af- 
fillation, number of wheat certificates to be 
issued, farm organization affiliation, and so 
on. 

This new Department of Agriculture 
would be a huge direct line agency with 
hundreds of thousands of inspectors and 
field men funneling data from each farm 
unit into the processing center. There would 
be little need for county agents or vocational 
agriculture teachers as much of their time 
is spent in helping farmers develop manage- 
ment skills. The farmers on the new 
frontier will not manage—they will need 
only to know how to follow orders. And 
these orders will be electronically printed 
and mechanically dispatched by the robot 
machine in Kansas City. 

Will this automation reduce the size of 
the Federal Government payroll? Parkin- 
son's law is well known to all students of 
government. It goes something like this: 
“In any activity or department, the amount 
of necessary work tends to expand to utilize 
the funds and manpower available.” In oth- 
er words, the money appropriated is always 
spent. Punchcards can take over the work 
of clerks in sending instructions to farmers 
but there will always be more paperwork to 
Justify an evergrowing Government payroll. 
The number of full-time employees in the 
USDA is now approximately 116,000—up 
from 98,000 in 1960. This figures out to be 
one full-time Federal agricultural worker for 
every 17 full-time commercial farmers and in 
addition there are 100,000 part-time workers 
in the department. The wheat certificate 
scheme, unless defeated, will bring another 
big increase in the Government payroll. 

Most farmers want less, rather than more, 
Government intervention in the farming 
business. With the parity price index now 
at the lowest point since World War II, it is 
apparent that Government supply and price 
management has failed to solve farm prob- 
lems. But Congress has either not been 
convinced or it has been waiting for a chance 
to save face—to change the direction of 
farm policy without admitting past errors. 
The wheat referendum offers this opportun- 
ity. Rejection of this complicated double 
control scheme would be a clear mandate for 
Congress and the administration to get out 
of the political farm management business, 
to let farmers run their own farms. 

Yes, the wheat referendum comes at an 
opportune time, its rejection will open the 
way for constructive farm legislation in Con- 
gress. It also gives wheat farmers a chance 
to cast their vote against becoming faseless 
punchcards in a brainless electronic ma- 
chine. 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


April 24 
A Teenager on Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleasantly surprised the other day to re- 
ceive a letter from a teenager in my con- 
gressional district—Miss Dianne Bick- 
ler, of Linton, N. Dak. 

We read so much these days about our 
teenage delinquents—and we hear so 
much about the harum-scarum, 
thoughtless ways of youth, and the fact 
that our young people of today are cyn- 
ical, have no respect for the mental or 
spiritual qualities which adults are 
Prone to stress—even though not all 
adults possess them—and have not 
learned to value the freedoms and mores 
of our established form of government. 

For this reason, I was doubly im- 
pressed with the thinking evidenced by 
Miss Bickler’s letter when she outlined 
her feelings—as a teenaker—toward 
Federal aid to education. This young 
lady has not approached this problem 
from a one-sided point of view, but has 
looked into the pros and cons. She has 
analyzed some of the shortcomings of 
such proposals—and has stated them in 
a clear, concise fashion. 

Further, Miss Bickler has stated a 
truism, in these words: 

I believe that pride, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility shouldn't be taken away from 
either the individual or the state. 


These are qualities which first brought 
about the settlement of this country. 
They are qualities to be cherished. They 
are qualities which added to others— 
will keep this country the leader of the 
world, and the hope of mankind in its 
struggle against the all-enveloping opi- 
ate of communism. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Miss Bickler’s letter with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today: 


Layton, N. Dax. 
April 4, 1963. 
Representative Don L. SHORT, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. REPRESENTATIVE SHORT: I've hear so 
much last year about President Kennedy's 
Federal aid to education. Although the 
Democrats were unsuccessful last year, every- 
one knows they will try again this year. 
Since I am one of many affected, should this 
plan become a reality, I tried hard to follow 
all the pros and cons. But I don't believe 
the promises that the States will be able to 
retain control of educational plants, deter- 
mine qualifications and salaries of teach- 
ers, etc. The Government can’t give this aid 
unless it first gets the money from the tax- 
payer. Then large committees, fieldmen, in- 
vestigators, and what else, will have to be put 
on the payroll. What is left of the loaf will 
then be given back to the States. So, 
where are all the big benefits? 

Wouldn't it be better to let each State take 
care of its own? I believe that pride, ini- 
tiative, and responsibility shouldn't be taken 
away from either the individual or the State. 

I don’t want what has happened to agr!i- 
culture happen to education. I hope with 
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all my heart that we can count on you, 
Mr. SHORT, to fight Federal ald to education 
ali the way. It would bring about so many, 
Many injustices—and what it would do to 
education itself. From what I have heard 
and read, I honestly believe that we can 
count on you, Congressman SHORT, to protect 
and defend our rights, in your name—in the 
name of our parents—and in the name of 
us—the teenagers. 
Yours truly, 
DIANNE BICKLER. 


The Joke Is on the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following editorial from the Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Advertiser of April 20, 1963. 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 

Apr. 20, 1963] 
THE JOKE Is oN THE Untrep STATES 

Anderson, Mo., may become the most 
famous small town in America, if only for 
& few days, because it has petitioned the 
United Nations for the kind of help that is 
Toutinely dispensed to such improbable 
Places as Senegal. 

Anderson Mayor Bill Hall has solemnly 
informed the U.N. that the town needs a 
natural gas plant and $337,500 from the 
U.N. to get started on it. The usual agency 
for such requests, the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, informed Anderson 
that no domestic help was available. Where- 
Upon Anderson's . Representa- 
tive Durward Hatz, sicced Mayor Hall (no 
kin) on the UN. 

Congressman Harr, who admittedly is no 
Passionate admirer of the U.N., reminded An- 
derson that U.N. technical assistance is avall- 
&ble in generous doses to almost any country 
that calls itself backward and to such mem- 
bers of the Communist bloc as Bulgaria, 
Albania, Cuba, Yugoslavia, and Poland. 

Congressman Hatt was impressed by the 
fact that the United States is the most faith- 
ful dues-paying member in the U.N, But 
Whereas the United States got nothing back 
for its contribution to U.N. technical assist- 
ance programs, the Communist contributors 
Cams out with more than they put in. 

So Anderson, Mo., is asking for about half 
What Senegal got for a mineral survey pro- 
Sram and about a third what Cuba got for 
an agriculture station. 

You are probably not wrong to sense a large 
element of horseplay in Anderson’s petition, 
but the jest is not without meaning. Amer- 
icans are reminded of the great lengths to 
Which the United States has gone in an effort 
to keep the U.N. on its feet, even when so 
much is invested and so little withdrawn. 
The reference is not merely to money. 

Anderson's practical joke—very practical, 
in fact—ts well-aimed, Americans support 
the U.N. but they don't have to idolize it. 
They don't have to applaud when the United 
States clamps airtight sanctions on Cuba 
with one hand and, through the U.N., forks 
Over money to Cuba with the other hand. 
Or when American dollars go to build the 
technology of a Communist country at the 
Same time that many small American towns 
are gasping for want of local industry. 

If it is to be largely supported by the 
United States, the U.N. is properly subject 
to the constant, scalding auditing that is 
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directed at any other Government-supported 


agency. : 

The ones who give a pain in the neck are 
the fanatics who get a goofy look in their 
eyes and denounce any slight criticism of the 
U.N. as rank apostasy. 


The Role of Business Confidence in Our 


Nation’s Economic Behavior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a factor 
which administration officials, business- 
men and economists often overlook or 
insufficiently emphasize in discussing the 
problems of our economy is the role of 
business confidence. 

According to a recent column by M. J. 
Rossant in the New York Times, busi- 
ness confidence is a positive factor that 
must be considered in any economic 
analysis. In his opinion, last year’s steel 
price dispute “was a blow to confidence 
and had a definite, if immeasurable, im- 
pact on business activity.” The quar- 
terly survey of manufactures by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board sup- 
ported this conclusion by noting that 
during 1962, capital appropriations were 
increased “in every quarter but the sec- 
ond, the period embracing both the steel 
dispute and market break.” 

Mr. Rossant pointed out that con- 
sumer spending proved to be a vital sup- 
port in the anxious days last summer 
when a recession was feared, but con- 
sumers themselves would have been 
easier with their money if businessmen 
had demonstrated more faith in the 
economy. He concluded: 

It seems unwise to underestimate the 
power of confidence in a market economy. 


In my opinion, Mr. Rossant offers a 
sound analysis of the confidence factor 
in any study of economic behavior, and 
I ask unanimous consent that his col- 
umn from the April 15 New York Times 
be included in the Recorp at this point, 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 15, 1963] 
Crisis or CONFIDENCE: A View OF THE SPIRITS 
OF BUSINESSMEN AND How THEY MAY Ar- 

FECT THE ECONOMY 

(By M. J. Rossant) 

President Kennedy and the steel manufac- 
turers, those battle-scarred veterans of last 
year's bitter dispute, are demonstrating an 
understandable reluctance to reopen the con- 
fict. With an awareness stemming from 
experience, both sides appear anxious to avoid 
any new blows to business confidence, which 
has been undergoing a strong revival since 
its deterioration a year ago. 

Last year's crisis of confidence was never 
healed through a formal truce. In fact, the 
President and Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of United States Steel, have continued to 
defend their actions. Regardless of the mer- 
its of each case, however, their dispute was 
a blow to confidence and had a definite, if 
immeasurable, impact on business activity. 

The intangible factor of confidence has 
been of great interest to economists. Most 
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agree that the expectations of businessmen 
and consumers influence the business cycle, 
but just how much has been a matter of dis- 
pute. Those who downgrade its importance 
note that we have never talked ourselves into 
a recession or out of one. 

MOOD FLUCTUATIONS 


This is true, but changes In mood can have 
a considerable economic effect, giving added 
momentum to an upsurge or acting as a de- 
pressant in a decline, 

The late John Maynard Keynes, who is the 
patron saint of many of the tion's 
economists, stated that confidence, or what 
he called the animal spirits of businessmen, 
can have an impact on business activity. 

According to Keynes, “if animal spirits are 
dimmed and the spontaneous impulse (to in- 
vest) falters, leaving us to depend on nothing 
but mathematical expectation, enterprise will 
fade and die—though fears of a loss may 
have a basis no more reasonable than profits 
had before.” 

The chilling of spirits is probably greatest 
when there is an abrupt change caused by 
some unexpected event. This seemed to be 
the case last year. 

Just last week, before Wheeling Steel an- 
nounced its selective price increases, Mr. 
Blough implied that the administration's 
successful effort in blocking the across-the- 
board advances in 1962 had weakened the 
economy and slowed growth, 

Economists who give weight to the confi- 
dence factor tend to support Mr. Blough's 
position that the steel imbroglio and the 
market break that followed made the advance 
slower than it might have been. 

One significant piece of supporting evi- 
dence is the survey of manufacturers’ capi- 
tal appropriations made each quarter by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, In 
1962, these appropriations were increased in 
every quarter but the second, the period em- 
bracing both the steel dispute and the mar- 
ket break. Quite obviously then these 
events had a dampening, if temporary, effect 
on the spirits of businessmen. 

If the second quarter reversal in confidence 
had not taken place, the rise in business ac- 
tivity might well have been spritely rather 
than sluggish last year. Fortunately, the 
economy has enough basic strength to with- 
stand this caution when businessmen con- 
vinced themselves that the administration 
was intent on altering the delicate power 
Telationship that existed between govern- 
ment, management, and-iabor; but it was a 
pretty close call. 

CONSUMER STRENGTH 


Consumer spending proved a powerful sup- 
port In the anxious days last summer, when 
fears of a recession were growing. Despite 
the magnitude of the market decline, which 
meant heavy losses—at least on paper—for 
many investors, the strength of consumer 
demand helped to restore business confidence. 

Consumers, too, however, might have been 
easier with their spending if businessmen 
had behaved less cautiously. Again, no one 
will ever know, but it seems unwise to under- 
estimate the power of confidence in a market 
economy. 

Confidence, it should be noted, has little 
to do with political preferences. Most busi. 
nessmen are Republican partisans, yet the 
most serious deterioration in confidence took 
place under Herbert Hoover, a stalwart mem- 
ber of the business fraternity, and there were 
several jolts to confidence under the Presi- 
dent Eisenhower administration. 

Wherever, businessmen congregate these 
days, there are jokes about the Kennedys, 
griping over the new expense-account rules 
and complaints about tax reforms. This, 
however, is a return to normalcy. There is 
no open hostility and no sign that they want 
to dig up the past. 

This show of healthy animal spirits, which 
is apparent in the stock market, rising capi- 
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tal appropriations and in surveys of con- 
sumer intentions, can give added momentum 
to the economy, already in good shape. 
There may be some disappointment if tax 
cuts are not voted this year. But it is doubt- 
ful that failure to act on taxes will have 
much of an impact on either confidence or 
business activity in the short run. The real 
test will come in 1964 when animal spirits 
and the economy may both need a lift. 


Heading Nowhere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
foreign policy is heading nowhere. 
When President Kennedy first assumed 
office, it was understood that he had no 
experience; but he has been in charge for 
2 years, now, and it would seem that 
some kind of foreign policy ought to be 
proposed. It is no wonder that frustra- 
tion is in full swing. 

In the April 16 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, William Henry Chamberlin 
discusses this frustration and in today's 
New York Herald Tribune, David Law- 
rence points out the contradictions in our 
Laos and Cuban policies. 

The article follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 16, 1963] 


FRUSTRATION FORMULA: ADMINISTRATION 
Mixes Trmipiry on CUBA, UNREALISM CN 
Atom Txest Ban, Wrest BERLIN . 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The word frustration frequently appears in 
dispatches from Washington at the present 
time. 

The Kennedy administration probably 
reached the height of its prestige in foreign 
affairs when it faced down Nikita Khru- 
shchey on the issue of withdrawing the mis- 
siles which had been stealthily installed in 
Cuba. 

Since that time, however, much has gone 
wrong, from the standpoint of American for- 
elgn policy. General de Gaulle, by vetoing 
British admission to the European Economic 
Community and insisting on his national 
nuclear deterrent, tossed a monkey wrench 
into administration plans for closer Western 
defense and trade coordination. Soviet 
troops have remained in Cuba, emphasizing 
a clear breach of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
fragile agreement for the neutralization of 
Laos is beginning to fray around the edges. 

Some of these disappointments are due to 
factors beyond the control or anticipation of 
the administration. But on three issues, at 
least, the United States has been pursuing 
policies based on questionable premises and 
therefore inviting failure and frustration. 

First, there is the attempt to reach an 
agreement banning nuclear tests at almost 
any price. This might be justified if it could 
be assumed (a) that the Soviet Union would 
observe any such agreement and (b) that 
the spread of nuclear weapons to other 
powers would thereby be stopped. On any 
coolheaded survey of the situation, in the 
ght of past experience, both these assump- 
tions seem most improbable, 

8 BROKEN TREATIES 

It would be superfluous to recite the long 
list of Soviet broken treaties and agreements. 
One need only recall the unpoliced moratori- 
um on nuclear testing which began in Octo- 
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ber 1958, and dragged on until the end of 
August 1961, when it was unilaterally de- 


Khrushchev 

that the Soviet Union would never be the 
first to resume nuclear testing. It is difficult 
to estimate how much the United States lost 
by denying itself the advantages of research 
while the Soviet Union, at the very least, was 
preparing for new tests. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that an 
American-Soviet agreement would stop the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. Is there 
any reason to believe General de Gaulle 
would cease and desist from his development 
of French nuclear power merely because an 
American-Soviet agreement had been signed? 
Would Red China, visibly on the outs with 
Khrushchev, heed a request from him to 
stop its nuclear development? 

Second, there is an obvious disadvantage 
about the talks on West Berlin which have 
just been resumed. There could be no ob- 
jection to raising, as a serious potential 
threat to peace, the unnatural partition of 
Germany. But a discussion limited to West 
Berlin places the United States before the 
awkward alternative of making unilateral 
concessions or refusing any change in the 
present situation. 


THWARTING ANTI-CASTRO CUBANS 


Third, some aspects of our policy, or lack 
of policy, toward Cuba since the withdrawal 
of the Soviet missiles are timid, self-con- 
tradictory and calculated to raise the ques- 
tion whether our diplomatic victory in Cuba 
last October was as complete as it seemed. 

We have all but renounced any intention 
to use our forces in an invasion of Cuba, 
No one in his senses would like to see a 
repetion of the Bay of Pigs fiasco. Both 
as Senator and as President, Mr. Kennedy 
has expressed the hope that the Cuban people 
will rise to vindicate their freedom. The 
implication would seem to be that the 
American Government, through properly 
covert channels, should extend all feasible 
aid to the anti-Castro Cubans, 

By announcing a crackdown on the ac- 
tivities of such groups we are making our 
avowed objective look ridiculous and creat- 
ing doubt as to the steadfastness of our will 
and purpose among our friends in countries 
threatened by Castroite propaganda and sub- 
versive activity. Successful guerrilla move- 
ments have always depended on support 
from without. The Algerian nationalist 
bands that eroded French rule in that coun- 
try would, in all probability, never have suc- 
ceeded If they had not received a steady 
supply of arms from across their frontiers. 

It is unlikely that boycots and other forms 
of economic pressure will bring down the 
Castro regime so long as all the resources 
of the Soviet bloc are mobilized to prop him 
up, and many of our NATO allies refuse to 
join in the boycott of Cuba. To give Castro 
the protection of our Armed Forces while 
proclaiming his downfall as our objective 
is a policy of sorry confusion. 

Talks that lead nowhere and are unlikely 
to lead anywhere and policies that are self- 
contradictory furnish an excellent formula 
for frustration. á 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 
24, 1963] 


DıcHoromy or U.S. Poticy TOWARD CUBA AND 
Laos 


(By David Lawrence) 


WaASHINGTON.—Most Americans can't pin- 
point Laos on a world map, They know it's 
somewhere in southeast Asia. Yet they read 
in the newspapers that American marines 
are being rushed to the area, that American 
soldiers have been losing their lives next door 
in south Vietnam, and that the President of 
the United States is engaged in serious dis- 
cussions which are indicative of a crisis with 
the Soviet Union about Laos. 
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In contrast, just 90 miles away is Cuba, 
where the Soviet Union has between 10,000 
and 20,000 troops and technicians and the 
latest weapons of warfare, but the United 
States hesitates to invade Cuba, though it ts 
apparently ready to threaten the use of mil- 
itary force in Laos. 

It isn’t explained just why it is an act of 
war to invade Cuba, but isn’t an act of war 
to use troops in southeast Asia. 

And it isn't clear to anybody just why in- 
ternational complications and the escalation 
from one stage in the crisis to another isn’t 
feared with respect to Laos, but is given as 
the reason for American hesitation in Cuba. 

The foreign policy of the United States to- 
day toward Russia is a mixture of strong 
words at times and long periods of inaction. 
The strange attitude with reference to Cuba 
because of a fear of offending the Soviet 
Union is, of course, explained in the hack- 
neyed phrases of diplomacy. In the one 
case, it is argued that Thailand—next door 
to Laos—has invited American help, while, 
in the case of Cuba, it is pointed out that 
Castro has invited Soviet help. 

But there is in both situations an anomaly. 
For the Government in Cuba doesn't repre- 
sent the people, and in Laos the neutralist 
Government has been threatened from with- 
in by a Communist takeover, and it isn't 
clear just what any government in that area 
represents. There is an unwillingness in 
Washington, however, to the Com- 
munists as the true enemies of the people in 
both Laos and Cuba, 

Although, for instance, the United States 
has addressed several communications to 
Moscow about the missiles and the continued 
presence of Soviet troops in Cuba, there is 
no inclination to use force to clean up the 
situation there. With respect to Laos, how- 
ever, the U.S. Navy is moving Into the area 
with thousands of marines, and there is s 
definite threat to take military action. 
American officials state flatly that the Com- 
munists have broken the truce in Laos. 

Meanwhile, the debate inside and outside 
of Congress continues as to whether Invasion 
would mean a big war over Cuba. But for 
some reason there is little talk of a big war 
arising when the United States undertakes 
military steps to thwart Communist imperial- 
ism in Laos. A 

The Kennedy administration is well aware 
of the pressure of public opinion for a more 
determined policy with respect to Cuba. 
There is no doubt that public opinion out- 
side the United States is manifesting an in- 
creasing disapproval of Washington's atti- 
tude of watchful waiting and indifference to 
Communist encroachment. 

In the last few days, Senator MEE MANS- 
FIELD, Of Montana, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, has come out in favor of an eco- 
nomic embargo against Cuba by all countries 
in this hemisphere. He wouldn’t have made 
such a statement without the approval of 
the President. The plan undoubtedly is to 
mobilize sentiment behind the whole idea 
as the United States, through diplomatic 
channels, begins to urge the Latin-American 
countries to organize an economic boycott 
against Cuba under the auspices of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

This, however, is a long and tedious proc- 
ess and looks like a temporary scheme to 
answer the criticlsm about a do-nothing 
policy. After several months it will become 
apparent that an economic embargo against 
Cuba is hardly effective. When and if, as 
Senator Srrom THurMonp, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, has urged, the United States 
faces up to the Communist threat every- 
where and begins to consider a severance of 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, then—and only then—will situations 
such as have arisen in Laos and in Cuba be- 
gin to be changed from defeat to victory 
for the free world. 


1963 5 
Liberal Formula for Happiness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington’s Monday edition of the 
Evening Star carried a fascinating arti- 
cle by Jenkin Lloyd Jones describing the 
practices of liberals as they assumed con- 
trol of government. 

I believe this article is a pentrating in- 
sicht into the mental processes of pro- 
fessional liberals and is a most important 
contribution to understanding many of 
our political complications. With these 
thoughts in mind, I place the article into 
the Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 


FAVORING CREEPING Corkcion 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Self-styled liberals are generally nicer peo- 
ple than sour-puss reactionaries. 

It would be better to be cast away on & 
desert island with an outgoing and outgiv- 
ing liberal than with a guy who's against 
everything including the construction of a 
raft. But this doesn't mean that liberal 


With reality. 

They are capable of a great degree of dog- 
ma, while imagining themselves to be the 
foes of dogma. 
selves to be champions of liberty while they 


Bo sure their theories are good for you that 
they think they are only doing you a favor 
When they tie you to a post, pry open your 
Jaws, and pour their nostrums down your 
throat. 

Willie Howard, the late great Jewish co- 
Median, had a skit in which he impersonated 
a Communist holding forth in Union Square. 

“Comes da revolution,” shouted Willie, 
“you'll eat strawberries and cream.” . 

“But,” ted someone in his stage 
audience, “I don’t like strawberries and 
Cream.” 

Willie assumed a contemptuous sneer: 
“Comes da revolution and you'll eat straw- 
berries and cream.” 

This is not a bad description of the liberal 
formula for human happiness. 

One of the chief characteristics of the pro- 
fessional liberal in America is his naive be- 
lief in the corrective power of law. Every 
time he sees social maladjustment or a per- 
sonal tragedy he wants to pass a law to 
Correct it. Gradually and with the best in- 
tentions he weaves a net of verbotens and 
Must-do’s that paralyzes the individual. 

If you keep on passing laws to obviate 
every possible injustice, eventually you ar- 
Tive at the ultimate injustice, the police 
State. 

Although the liberal often professes a con- 
tempt for money, he has almost a child-like 
faith in its power. What he can’t cure with 
& law he thinks he can cure with an appro- 
Priation. When mulish taxpayers balk at 
such expenditures at the local level, he de- 
Mands that the Federal Government take 
Over, on the sound theory that the farther 
the taxing agency is removed from the in- 
dividual the more chance there is that the 


honestly believe them 
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individual will be complacent about the tax. 
The argument: “If Oklahoma doesn't take 
the money, Maine will” is a potent one. 

Therefore, the liberal arrives quite logi- 
cally at his advocacy of centralized power. 
Centralized power is the device by which the 
normal caution of the taxpayer is over- 
whelmed by his greed. Federal ald to schools 
will provide more teachers without raising 
school district taxes. Ninety percent Fed- 
eral highway money means that he won't 
have to pay for a bond issue. Increased 
Federal relief means that local responsibil- 
ity can be shirked. And so supergovern- 
ment grows and the liberal is delighted. 

He is delighted because he questions 
whether local government will ever have 
adequate social vision. But he will see to it 
that the supe: t has. There will 
be plans, bold plans of new frontiers entered 
into with vigor. 

The liberal also seems to hold a double 
standard in the matter of human behavior. 
He is irate about the greed of corporations 
and the eviis of stock options. But the 
mugger in the park who stabs for $20 is a 
deprived person who wouldn't have gone 
wrong if there had been enough social legis- 
lation. 

The lberal can’t believe that removing 
the penalties for misbehavior or lack of per- 
formance could increase human cussedness 
and sloth. Instead, according to his theory, 
what we need are more social workers, more 
public housing, more youth clubs. And with 
them we keep getting more chiselers, more 
illegitimate children, more delinquency and 
crime. 

One problem with the liberal is that he's 


fixing capabilities of the United Steel work- 
ers. He is still chasing Commodore Van- 
derbilt and the beef trust. 

The lberal thus deludes himself with the 
comfortable assurance that he is farseeing, 
a progessive, a man of the future. In his 
effort to cure injustice by piling on more 
government he forgets that all the great 
struggles for freedom have been directed 
against the overblown force of government. 


The liberal is a nice guy. He is loving us 
to death. 5 


Soviet Oil Offensive Another Ultimate 
Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


= OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the United States and the entire free 
world are threatened by a Soviet menace 
more severe and more dangerous in many 
ways than all of the firepower and arma- 
ments in the entire Russian weapons 
arsenal. 
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This menace is the Communists’ ruth- 
less use of petroleum and its threatening 
effect on allied strength and unity. 

This Russian ofensive using oil as its 
ultimate weapon is possibly more danger- 
ous than all of the Soviet’s nuclear ca- 


pability. Oil and trade can be Russia's 


most effective arm in striking the 
crippling, if not fatal, blow to the jugu- 
lar of the free world. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 22, 
1963, in a front page story highlights the 
advances made by the Russians in the 
exploration and use of petroleum and the 
threat which these advances present to 
the Western Alliance. 

The Journal article points out that 
since 1950, Russia has displaced Vene- 
zuela as the second-ranking oil produc- 
er in the world and that the Soviets have 
been steadily gaining on the first-rank- 
ing United States. 

If Russia continues at its present pace 
and if the United States does not accele- 
rate its growth rate, the output of So- 
viet oil will surpass the U.S. produc- 
tion by the mid-1970’s. 

Today, Russia’s principal weapon in 
the ee battle to win the cold war 
is oi 

The Kremlin is silently exploiting this 
weapon using a two-pronged attack by 
glutting vital Western markets with 
cheap Russian oil and by creating a de- 
pendency between Russia and the oil- 
poor nations of the world. 

It has been said by our esteemed col- 
league Representative Tom STEED, of 
Oklahoma, that the nations that control 
oil, control the world. 

Russia knows well the wisdom of Con- 
gressman STEED’s words and the Krem- 
lin has an allout offensive to control this 
vital product. The importance of this 
Russian offensive cannot be overstated. 
The potential of the Soviet oil offensive 
should be recognized by every American. 
For this reason, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the entire text of the Wall Street 
Journal article, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 22, 1963] 
Sover Om PusH—Vasr PropvucTion Drive 

Faces OBSTACLES BUT Has MADE Bic GAINS; 

Russta’s OUTPUT May EQUAL UNITED STATES 

BY MIDSEVENTIES IF Money, DRILLING PROB- 

LEMS SOLVED, SHIPMENTS TO WEST SOARING 

(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 

Baxu, US.SR—Edmund Gaikovich Is- 
kenderov, an oll engineer, works in an office 
perched on steel pilings 2 miles out in the 
Caspian Sea, linked to the mainland and 
several dozen offshore oil wells by trestles. 

Above the sound of a heavy sea and nearby 
pumps drawing crude oil from 6,000 feet be- 
low the sea's floor, he talks of pushing Rus- 
sia’s oil search further from shore. “We've 
got a new drilling rig that will operate in 
water 200 feet deep, twice the depth with 
present rigs,” he declares. “With it we'll ex- 
plore as much as 90 miles offshore.” 

None of this would startle U.S. engineers, 
who have drilled in water as deep as 287 feet. 
But it demonstrates the enthusiasm behind 
Russia’s highly successful drive to find and 
produce oil. Since 1950 the U.S.S.R. has dis- 
placed Venezuela as the second-ranking ofl 
producer and has been steadily gaining on 
the first-ranking United States. 

RUSSIAN OIL OUTPUT RISES 

Russia's dally average oll production rose 
to 3.7 million barrels last year, about half the 
U.S. output of 7.3 million barrels. In 1950 
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Russia produced only 800,000 barrels a day, 
one-seventh the U.S. level in that year. 

Oil has become a major weapon in the 
Soviet push for trade with non-Communist 
countries. Partly through relentless 
cutting, Russia boosted sales of of] and oil 
products to non-Communist nations to an 
estimated 560,000 barrels a day last year. 
That was a sevenfold increase from 80,000 
in 1955. West Europe now gets 9 percent of 
its oil imports from the U.S.S.R. compared 
with less than 2 percent in 1953. Ou ac- 
counted for one-fourth of Russia's 
of free world currencies last year, giving it 
funds it badly needs to buy advanced in- 
dustrial equipment in the West. The 
U.S.S.R. has become a significant competitor 
of Western oil companies operating in 
Europe, 

no acceleration in the growth 
rate of U.S. oil production and a fulfillment 
of present Soviet goals, output of Russian 
oil would move ahead of U.S. production by 
the mid-1970s. Soviet exports to the West 
would be likely to rise sharply, too. The 
National Petroleum Council (NPC), an m- 
dustry group that advises the U.S. Govern- 
ment, estimates that Soviet shipments to 
non-Communist countries could rise 60 per- 
cent to some 900,000 barrels a day, just in 
the next 3 years. 

But despite the spectacular gains so far, 
Russia's path to these goals will be far from 
easy. Soviet oil production, like output in 
some of its other basic industries, has shown 
some recent signs of losing momentum. An- 
nual percentage gains in oll output, for in- 
stance, have declined steadily from a postwar 
record of 19.2 percent in 1956 to 12 percent 
last year. And while the Kremlin's oil pro- 
duction goal was exceeded last year, the 0.5 
percent overfulfillment was the smallest so 
far in the current 7-year plan which runs 
through 1965. 


CAPITAL SHORTAGE A PROBLEM 


A major Soviet problem is a general short- 
age of capital. Last year, Russia’s economic 
planners allotted only 5 percent more invest- 
ment money to the oil and gas industry than 
in 1961, one of the smallest annual increases 
in recent years. For 2 years in a row, the 
Soviet weekly Economic Gazette recently dis- 
closed, the apportionment of investment 
funds for the Tatar Autonomous Republic 
(Tataria), which accounts for 38 percent of 
Soviet crude oil production, has been reduced 
instead of increased. Lacking adequate elec- 
tric power, pipes, storage tanks and related 
equipment, ollmen in the area have not 
been able to put all their new wells into 
operation, the publication said. 

“For the past 2 years crude production (in 
Tataria) has increased more as a result of 
forced extraction from already drilled wells 
than from bringing new ones into operation,” 
the Economic Gazette reported. And some 
fields have failed to fulfill production goals 
“for the first time in many years,” it adds. 

Deficiencies show up in other ways, Pre- 
mier Khrushchey recently disclosed that the 
nation did not fulfill its production plan for 
oil-producing equipment in 1962. 

The Russians also haye experienced an im- 
portant failure in drilling technology as they 
have drilled deeper wells in search of oil. 
Russia uses a turbodrill, which it claimed 
as a Major development a few years ago, for 
about 85 percent of its drilling. Wells are 
drilled by a toothed, circular bit on the end 
of pipe, which is added in sections as the 
hole gets deeper. In most U.S, drilling, a 
motorized rotary rig at the surface revolves 
the drill pipe and bit, boring into the earth 
much as a carpenter drills into wood. 

With the turbodrill, the drill pipe doesn’t 
rotate. The bit is turned by turbine action 
as liquid mud is pumped down the pipe. 
This method overcame Russia's problems of 
making sufficient drill pipe that could with- 
stand the twisting of rotary drilling. But it 
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is understood that the turbodrill’s high turn- 
ing speed rapidly burns out bits as heat in- 
creases at lower depths. 

TURBODRILL ABANDONED 


Thus, Russia has decided to abandon use 
of the turbodrill below 2,000 meters (6,560 
feet). Such wells are relatively shallow by 
modern standards. U.S. drillers have gone 
as deep as 25,340 feet. 

Western oil say a major part of 
the problem is that Soviet drill bits are in- 
ferior in quality. This gets support from 
Russians themselyes. “Suffice it to say.“ a 
Soviet official told a Communist Party gath- 
ering late in 1961, “that in Bashkiria (part 
of the Volga-Urals field north of here) 80 to 


-100 bits are used in drilling a 2,000-meter 


well.” 

If the Russians switch to rotary drilling 
for deep wells, as seems likely, the Soviets 
soon may be shopping in the West for drill- 
ing pipe and bits, American oil men say. The 
United States maintains strict export con- 
trols on such items but other Western na- 
tions do not. 

Russia already is getting a sizable amount 
of materials and equipment from the West 
for its oll offensive. According to an NPC 
study, the U.S.S.R. has placed orders in non- 
Communist countries for 35 oceangoing 
tankers. These, plus other vessels now being 
built in the Soviet bloc and in Yugoslavia, 
will make the U.S.S.R. self-sufficient in ex- 
port tankerage by 1965. Russia now charters 
Western-owned vessels to carry part of its 
export shipments. 

Three western countries—Italy, West Ger- 
many, and Sweden—contracted to supply 
about 40 percent of the 40-inch pipe the Rus- 
sians needed to complete the 2,300-mile 
friendship pipeline system linking the vast 
Volga-Urals oilfields with Russia's Eastern 
European satellites. Since Soviet-bloc steel 
mills cannot provide enough large-diameter 
pipe, these contracts, according t the NPC, 
“breathed new life into the pipeline con- 
struction and averted a delay of far-reaching 
proportions.” 

SOME SALES BANNED 

Under prodding by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, West Germany and 
Italy, but not non-NATO Sweden, recently 
banned further sales of large-diameter pipe 
to the USSR. The new embargoes are not 
expected to seriously delay completion of the 
line, scheduled for next year. Further plans 
call for two branchlines to Baltic ports to 
permit direct loading of oceangoing tank- 
ers. These lines are expected to cut the cost 
of shipping a barrel of oll across western 
Russia to 29 cents from $1.05 presently, using 
rail cars, according to the NPC. 

Despite Soviet troubles and efforts by the 
United States to cut down on technical and 
other aid from the West, most American oil- 
men figure Soviet output will continue to 
grow, although perhaps at a slower rate than 
the Russians forecast. In 1961, according 
to NPC estimates, the U.S.S.R. had more 
geophysical field crews seeking ollfields than 
the entire free world. 

Massive exploration already has paid off 
handsomely. Crude production from the 
Volga-Urais fields, developed almost from 
scratch in the postwar period, now repre- 
gents three-quarters of Soviet output and 
dwarfs production from the once dominant 
Baku area. Important recent finds have 
been made on the Mangyshlak Peninsula on 
the northeastern shore of the Caspian, and 
at Markovo, in east Siberia. The Russians 
have glowingly described the ak 
field, still undeveloped, as a multibillion- 
barrel find, comparable to many in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Russia's proved oll reserves are estimated 
at 28.5 billion barrels compared with 35,3 bil- 
lion in the United States. But some geolo- 
gists guess Russia may have reserves of 200 
billion barrels, counting vast areas not yet 
surveyed, 
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CASPIAN DRILLING DRIVE 
_Offshore drilling is being pushed in 
the Caspian to provide a continuing 
nearby source of crude for refineries and 
shipping facilities here at Baku, long a ma- 
jor Russian oil center. Many land wells in 
the area have played out. About 60 miles off- 
shore in the Caspian, the Soviets have bullt 
an entire town on stilts since 1949, calling 
it Neftyanye Kamni (oll rocks) for rock for- 
mations in the area. Workers spend 5-day 
stints on the 70-odd miles of trestles, com- 
muting on their days off by helicopter and 
boat from their homes in Baku, 

Soviet refining capacity, which has con- 
sistently lagged crude output, was to be ex- 
panded by some 92 percent in the economic 
plan which runs through 1965. Although 
there have been reports that this effort 1s 
behind schedule, it is known that 17 new 
refineries are being bullit and many more 
expanded. 

At the new Baku oll refinery, built in 
1952, Rza Gasanovich Aleey, deputy director, 
proudly shows a visitor a 156-acre expansion 
site, where two catalytic cracking towers 
are rising for use in breaking down crude oil 
into separate products, such as gasoline and 
diesel oil, “The tonnage here will approxi- 
mately double,” says Mr. Aleev, “but the 
value of our production will triple,” during 
the present 7-year plan, 

He says the new units will increase the 
maximum octane of gasoline produced at 
the refinery to 85 or 86 from the present 72. 
Russia’s refineries have long been deficient in 
capacity to produce higher grade gasoline 
and diesel fuels. > 

Addition of this type of capacity could 
help Russia's export effort significantly. 
Russia has a surplus of gasoline but has 
had trouble selling it in the West because of 
its low octane, At that, refined products 
accounted for 38 percent of its total free 
world exports of oll and oll products. 

To cope with the competition, Western oll 

es are underbidding Soviet crude oll 
prices in some markets. Costs of taking oll 
out of the ground in Russia vary from 39.6 
percent of the national average in Tataria to 
217 percent in the Baku area and 331 per- 
cent on bleak Sakhalin Island in the Pa- 
cific. But on the average, by Soviet reckon- 


$1 a barrel, which is about what mideast 
oll costs Western companies after Arab Gov- 
ernments receive royalties. These oil com- 
panies generally have lower transportation 
costs to Western European markets than do 
the Russians, although this advantage may 
diminish when the Friendship pipeline is 
completed. Most Western oilmen figure the 
Russians have been subsidizing sales in the 
West in order to earn foreign exchange. 


Crisis in Canal Zone: Panama Urges 
Abandonment by United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a 
period of years the crisis in the Canal 
Zone has been featured by a steady 
erosion of U.S. rights, power, and au- 
thority; with accommodations on the 
part of our Government being followed 
by greater demands by Panama. 

The latest information from the 
isthmus, in the form of an Associated 
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Press news dispatch dated April 18, 1963, 
and published in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C., of the same date and 
two well-known isthmian newspapers, is 
that Panama will urge that the United 
States abandon control of the Canal 
Zone and return this territory to the 
jurisdiction of Panama. 

The Panama Canal Zone is certainly 
no picnic site where the sovereign rights 
of the United States are casual or in- 
different. Our Government has a tre- 
mendous responsibility, as defined by 
treaties, not only to its citizens but also 
to the world at large, to maintain, 
operate, and defend the Panama Canal 
fully and efficiently for the transit of 
vessels of all nations between the two 
great oceans. 

These crucial obligations and tasks 
cannot be discharged by our Government 
unless exclusive sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone, as set forth in the 1903 
Treaty with Panama, is given full force 
and effect. If the activities of the 
Canal Zone become political pawns of 
Panama, then all will be lost and 
Panama, the United States, and all other 
countries served by the canal will suffer. 

Though any such proposal as the de- 
manded surrender of sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone territory is beyond the 
comprehension of patriotic North Amer- 
icans, especially those who have worked 
in the Canal Zone or served in the Armed 
Forces on the isthmus and know its prob- 
lems, experience has shown that the 
danger is real and must be met forth- 
rightly by our Government. This 
danger rests not on the strength of 
Panama but on the weakness or design 
of elements in our Government. The 
time for further evasions is past. 

The necessary forthright action in the 
Way of clarification and reaffirmation of 
our isthmian policy as to sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone is contemplated in 
House Concurrent Resolution 105, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon], and House Concurrent 
Resolution 113, introduced by myself, 
which are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; and early 
action is essential. 

The indicated news stories follow: 
[From the Panama American, Panama, 

public of Panama, Apr. 17, 1963] 
END CANAL ZONE CONCEPT, REPUBLIC OF PAN- 
AMA PLANNING DIRECTOR Sars 

Panama Presidential Director 
David Samudio last night described the 
Canal Zone as an area which places a brake 
on the republic's development and called 
for the elimination of the “Canal Zone con- 
cept,” 

Samudio spoke before a gathering of Busi- 
ness Executives Association members in out- 

the Chiari administration's four-point 
reform plan which would be developed over 
the next 7 years. - 

President Roberto F. Chiari was in the 
audience, 

The plan, Samudio said, is based on govern- 
seats tax, metropolitan and agrarian re- 


Calling the reforms part of the “change” 
Promised by Chiari during his electoral 
Campaign, Samudio said that while the Pan- 
ama Canal should continue to operate, an 
Understanding should be reached where the 
benefits from the waterway are placed wholly 
in the hands of Panamanians. 
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He declared that governmental reforms in- 
cluded increasing government investment in 
public services the elimination of overspend- 
ing and incentive for private investment. 

Samudio said that the tax reform plans 
included improving collection methods and 
harsh punishment for persons guilty of tax 
violations. He praised former Finance Min- 
ister Gilberto Arias for his efforts in helping 
to put these principles into effect. 

The main object in the agrarian plan is 
to provide the Panama farmer with state- 
owned land which would improve his eco- 
nomic stability and serve as his guarantee 
of freedom and dignity. 

From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 
of Panama, Apr. 18, 1963} 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA WANTS WATERWAY To 
KEEP OPERATING, BUT NO CANAL ZONE 


Panama wants the canal to continue in 
operation, but is striving for the elimination 
of the Canal Zone in future negotiations 
with the United States. Planning Director 
David Samudilo said Tuesday in an address 
to the Business Executives Association., 

The goal, he said, is that Panamanians 
will carry out industrial and commercial 
operation in the Canal Zone. This will call 
for an agreement providing for the continued 
operation of the waterway, but placing the 
benefits from that operation fully in Pana- 
manian hands. By way of illustration, Sa- 
mudio said Panama does not want the sale 
of theater tickets, the production of ice 
cream and the milking of cows to continue 
as at present in the Canal Zone. 

Samudio said the elimination of the Canal 
Zone concept is the main proposal in what 
he called the “metropolitan reform” in the 
long-range plan for economic and social 
progress which has been prepared by his 
Office for the Alliance for Progress. 

There are three other key reforms in the 
plan outlined by Samudio—governmental, 
tax, and agrarian. 

The plan calls for an expenditure of 
nearly $1,300 million in the 6-year period 
between 1962 and 1970, of which about $862 
million would come from the Government’s 
current resources and the balance of $438 
million would be provided under the Alliance 
for Progress. 

In proposing the streamlining of the gov- 
ernmental set-up, Samudio pointed out that 
the Chief Executive at present jacks direct 
control over the independent agencies on 
which the tmplementation of the plan would 
fall. Of a total of $155 million in Govern- 
ment funds being handled annually, the 
Executive Branch has direct influence over 
only $63 million. The balance is handled 
by independent agencies, Samudio pointed 
out. 

As to the tax reform, Samudio said it was 
proposed not to create new levies without 
first tightening up the collection of present 
taxes. 

Discussing the metropolitan reform, Samu- 
dio pointed out that 19 percent of the eco- 
nomically active population in Panama City 
and Colon is unemployed and that even 
with all of the projected programs that un- 
employment figure would not disappear un- 
less the country can avail itself of its geo- 
graphical position as a transit route. 

The agrarian reform, he said, is aimed at 
providing stability particularly for small- 
scale farmers. 

The planning director sald this was the 
real “change” pledged by President Chiari 
in his campaign for the presidency in 1960. 
It has taken 2 years, he to com- 
plete the studies necessary to bring about 
the promised change. 

A number of the business executives crit- 


on sound technical principles, but the gen- 
eral reaction was that a serious effort has 
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been made to lanning for the coun- 
try’s future and that it all to 


cooperate in the improvement of the plan. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 
Apr. 18, 1963] 
CANAL Zone SOUGHT 


Panama, April 18.—Panama will urge the 
United States to abandon control of the 
Canal Zone and turn the strip back to the 
Panamanians, Planning Director David Ba- 
mudio sald today. 

Mr. Samudio told reporters elimination of 
the US. zone is a key 


content to have the United States continue 
operating the Panama Canal, but it wants 
Panamanians to take over industrial and 
commercial operations in the zone. 


Calendar of Events of the National 
Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the National 
Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART: CALENDAR OF 

Events, May 1963 


Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission is free 
to the gallery and to all programs scheduled. 
- Permanent collection; Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collections, 
with gifts from other donors, are located 
on the main floor. The Widener collection 
of decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New reproductions: 11 inch by 14 inch 
color reproductions, Fragonard, A Game of 
Hot Cockles”; Van Gogh, “The Olive Or- 
chard”; Henri, “New York Street in Winter”; 
Renoir, “Madame Henriot’—25 cents each, 


Color postcards: Artist unknown, “Flowers 
and Fruit“; Goya, “Don Bartolomé Sureda”; 
"Doña Teresa Sureda"; “Victor Guye"; 
Grünewald, “The Small Crucifixion”; 
Hamen y Leon, “Still Life"—5 cents each, 

d 


Concerts: The Gallery's Twentieth Ameri- 
can Music Festival, which began on April 28, 
will continue through June 2. 

Sunday lectures: A series of lectures on 
Great Artistic Innovations will begin on May 
5 and will continue through June 30. 

Lectour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art ted by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these Lectour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: to the public Monday 

Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 pm, Sunday 
4pm. to 7pm. 
MONDAY, APRIL 29, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 5 

Painting of the week: Chase, “A Friendly 
Call” (Chester Dale collection), Gallery 71, 
Tuesday Saturday, 12 and 2; Sun- 
day, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Science and Art.“ Ro- 
tunds, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 


Sunday : “Twentieth American 
Music Festival": Alard String Quartet, east 
garden court, 8. 


MONDAY, MAY 6, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 12 


Painting of the week: Duccio, “The Call- 
ing of the Apostles Peter and Andrew“ (Sam- 
uel H. Kress collection), Gallery 3, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Religion and Art.” 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Roman and Early Byzan- 
tine Mosaics”; guest speaker, William C. 
Kohler, department of fine arts, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge; lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: “Twentieth American 
Music Festival,” Helen Boatwright, soprano; 
William Dale, pianist; east garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, MAY 13, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 19 


Painting of the week: Gerard David. “The 
Rest on the Flight Into Egypt” (Melion Col- 
lection) gallery 39, Tuesday through Satur- 
day 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30 

Tour of the week: “Philosophy and Art.” 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday 2:30 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3; Sunday 5 

Sunday lecture: “Saint-Denis and the 
Development of the Gothic Style,” guest 
speaker, Sumner McK. Crosby, professor of 
art history; Yale University, New Haven; 
Lecture Hall 4 

Sunday concert: “Twentieth American 
Music Festival,” National Capital Woodwind 
Quintet, Emerson Meyers, pianist; east 
garden court 8 
MONDAY, MAY 20 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 26 

Painting of the Week: Botticelli. “Giull- 
ano de’ Medici“ (Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion) gallery 9, Tuesday through Saturday 
12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30 

Tour of the week; “Soctety and Art.“ Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sunday 
2:30 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3; Sunday 5 

Sunday lecture: The Sculpture of Dona- 
tello, Verrocchio and Leonardo, Speaker: 
Raymond S. Stites. curator of education, 
National Gallery of Art; Lecture Hall 4 

Sunday concert: “Twentieth American 
Music Festival,” National Gallery Orchestra, 
Richard Bales, conductor; East Garden 
Court 8 


Text of Remarks by Samuel Rose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
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by Samuel Rose, Chief, Central Office, 
Contact Division, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, before the U.S. S. Arizona Memorial 
reunion, April 20, 1963, in Long Beach, 
Calif.: 

TEXT OF REMARKS BY SAMUEL ROSE 

There is an old Latin proverb that fits this 
day's occasion, but I won't recite it to you 
for three reasons: 

First, I don't speak Latin, Second, I don't, 
think many of you speak Latin either. And 
third, it sounds better in English. 

The saying is this: “Your loss is my gain.” 

All of which leads to the fact that Mr. 
John 8. Gleason, Jr., the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, is sorry he could not accept 
your warm invitation to be the principal 
speaker at this memorial reunion. That part 
is your loss. 

But he did ask me to attend in his stead. 
And because of my deep affection for you, 
and because of my love of Long Beach and 
this entire State of Callfornia—which, by 
the way, is the residence of my son and my 
grandchildren—this is my gain. 

I'm glad to be here. I bring with me a 
salute to all of you from Jack Gleason. 

This is a solemn occasion, and a sad one. 
This is a memorial reunion, a time for re- 
membering great tragedy, the tragedy of the 
1,102 who lost their lives that fateful day on 
December 7, 1941. 

And yet this is a hopeful occasion, as well. 
It is hopeful because the tragedy of our 
1,102 shipmates is ever fresh in our minds; 
because we are determined never to forget; 
because we, in our way, have dedicated a 
portion of our remaining lives to the mem- 
ory of these gallant men—that they shall 
not have died in vain. 

We do not forget our war dead. We re- 
member them forever. We enshrine them 
in the same memorial that holds those 
vallant men and women who lost their lives 
in our country’s wars. 

They are a part of our history, now. And 
we, as civilized men and women, do not for- 
get history. We learn from it. We revere It. 
We cherish it. Let me go further than that. 
We are a part of it. We, each and every one 
of us, have been shaped and formed, to a 
greater degree than we are aware, by that 
which has gone before. 

Because these shipmates who lost their 
lives are now a part of the history of Amer- 
ica, we are not the same. You and I are 
different persons, because the 1,102 Live on 
within us, 

And it is up to us, up to you and to me, 
to make certain that we live up to the dreams 
and aspirations they must have had—before 
that day of infamy, December 7, 1941. 

Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, chairman of the Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee and a long-time 
champion of veterans, said so well, at the 
dedication of the memorial almost a year 
ago: “Those who sleep beneath these waters 
have been most generous toward us. They 
gave the noonday of their lives to us so that 
we could have our full share of tomor- 
rows * * that we could be free. They have 
passed on to us the most precious gift that 
man can inherit.” 

What are we doing to carry forth in the 
way that they would have wanted? What 
are we doing, each of us, to make certain 
that these men shall not have died in vain? 
We, the living, are their memorial. Thus, 
we cannot shirk our duty and our respon- 
sibility. We cannot; the choice is not even 
ours, 

I firmly believe the strength of America's 
defense is our preparedness, a testament to 
the memory of these men; a solemn covenant 
with them that power-hungry, power-mad 
nations can never again find us unprepared 
for any emergency. 

Listen again to the words of President Ken- 
nedy at his inauguration: “Now the trumpet 
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summons us again—not as a call to bear 
arms, though arms we need—not as a call 
to battle, though embattied we are—but a 
call to bear the burden of a long twilight 
struggle, year in and year out, rejoicing in 
hope, patient in tribulation—a struggle 
against the common enemies of man; tyr- 
anny, poverty, disease and war itself.” 

So spoke the President of the United 
States. 

The struggle he mentioned—the struggle 
in which we are now engaged. against 
tyranny, poverty, disease, and war itself— 
is a further fullfillment of our obligation to 
these shipmates. 

Life on this earth can be better—must 
be better. They would have wanted it that 
way. They would have joined the struggle 
to make it that way, had they lived. So we 
carry forth, In their stead. 

It has not been a long time since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. In time, memories may fade; 
they do not disappear entirely; and some 
aspects of the past do not fade at all. The 
1,102, for instance, 

Life in America and life in the world has 
gone through many changes in the more 
than two decades —— that 3 
Two decades is not long in the in- 
finity of time. 

What has happened in these two decades— 
between the tragedy of the US.S. Arizona 
and today? They brought to the world the 
age of the atom, the age when man finally 
achieved the power to blow himself off the 
globe or to harness this energy and create 
a new and better way of life for everyone. 
They brought speeds faster than sound— 
not as a rarity, but as a commonplace, These 
two decades brought a new concern with 
newly emerging nations of the world, rum- 
blings of independence heard around the 
globe. These two decades brought us pros- 
perity and employment undreamed of in 
earlier days; yes, even with pockets of un- 
employment that now exist, we do have 
affluence unheard of. These two decades 
ushered in more change, more lasting revo- 
lutions, on more fronts than any two dec- 
ades ever before in the thousands upon 
thousands of years man has inhabited this 
earth. 

I wish the 1,102 could have lived to see 
the drastic changes the past two decades 
have wrought. 

I wish they could know that in a sense 
they were responsible for those changes; 
they in a sense were a part of history that 
led up to these fantastic changes. 

But change has not been the only hall- 
mark of the past two decades, 

There has been something else. Con- 
stancy. 

America’s attitude toward her veterans, 
and toward their widows and orphans, has 
not changed. They are the same as they 
were in the earliest days of our history, when 
the Continental Congress enacted legisla- 
tion caring for the needs of those disabled 
in battle. America’s attitude toward her 
veterans, indeed, has deepened and grown 
firmer, But it has not changed. We do not 
forget those who served. We do not forget 
their families. 

The nature of benefits has changed, has 
been enhanced, it is true, but the basic con- 
cept of recognition and remembrance of 
those who served—this is the constant of 
which I spoke; this is the constant that is 
tied in with the story of the 1,102; another 
testimonial to their memory—we do not, 
we shall not, forget! 

Now let me tell you what the Veterans’ 
Administration is doing, as an instrument of 
America’s remembrance of those who served 
and, in a sense, as an instrument of Amer- 
ica’s remembrance to them, 

It is a hopeful story. The men of the 
Arizona would have been proud of it. 
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The VA is giving better care to more sick 
and disabled veterans than at any time in 
its history, Administrator Gleason sald very 
emphatically in a recent address, and he also 
Said, “We expect to improve on our already 
Superlative record in the future.” 

The Administrator cited the money ap- 
Ppropriated by the 87th Congress for 
the construction and modernization of VA 
hospital facilities. 

The 87th Congress has appropriated an 
average of $76.6 million a year * as com- 
pared with an annual average of $31 million 
a year less during the previous 5 years. And, 
Said Administrator Gleason, “we plan to do 
even better in the future.” This fiscal year, 
1963, our appropriation for medical and 
domiciliary care for the first time in VA his- 
tory passed the $1 billion mark. 

I would like to tell you that the VA is now 
Paying annually about $2.8 billion in com- 
Pensation and pension payments to more 
than 3 million disabled veterans. 

In addition, 1,653,000 dependents of de- 
Ceased veterans are receiving compensation, 
dependency and indemnity compensation, or 
Pension * * * in the amount of $1 billion 
a year. This is $200 million more than was 
Paid in fiscal 1960. 

I am not going to burden you with too 
Many details but did you know that the VA 
is the third largest Government agency in 
total number of employees; that it has larger 
expenditures— more than $5 billion annu- 
ally—than all of the Cabinet departments 
but three; that it conducts the third largest 
Mutual insurance company in the United 
States; that it manages the largest hospital 
System in the Nation; that the VA hospitals 
and clinics are conducting about 7,000 re- 
search projects in geriatrics, mental disor- 
ders, heart and blood vessel conditions, can- 
cer, and virtually every disease and disability 
of man; that it administers a loan program 
responsible for building more than one out 
of every five homes in America since the end 
Of World War II; that the VA employs 4 per- 
cent of all the doctors of the United States, 
in fact, the VA is the world’s largest employer 
for more than 10 different professions which 
includes nurses, clinical and counseling psy- 
Chologists, dieticians, medical and psychia- 
tric social workers, physical and occupa- 
tional therapists. 

The VA is very much concerned with re- 
habilitating the handicapped, and in getting 
employers interested in giving the handi- 
tapped an opportunity to show how well they 
Can work. It practices what it preaches. 
The VA is the largest employer in Govern- 
ment of handicapped persons. With only 
7 percent of the total Federal civilian em- 
Ployment the VA, last fiscal year, added to its 
rolls approximately 16 percent of the handi- 
Capped persons hired by Federal agencies. 

I could go on and on about the veterans 
of America, and what a grateful Nation has 
done to further their welfare—but I believe 
by now you have the broad picture. You and 
I know full well the responsible ways the 
veterans have used their benefits to help 
themselves and to help America. They have 
made us richer and stronger at a time when 
we needed that wealth and power. Their 
contributions are a living memorial to those 
whom we honor today. 

In Abraham Lincoln’s Second Inaugural 
Address, he asked the Nation To care for 
him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and his orphans—to do all 
Which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace.” 

What President Lincoln said was not just 
for his time, it was for all time. 

I would like to close with some other 
Words of this great President speken at a 
dedication of a memorial to war dead. The 
Place was Gettysburg, Pa., but it would be 
equally appropriate at Pearl Harbor, in speak- 
ing of the patriots whom we memorialize: 
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“It is for us the living to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they have 
thus far, so nobly carried on—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave their last 
full measure of devotion—that we here high- 
ly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain.” 

These words are etched in the heart of 
America—let us not forget them. 


The Motion Picture “Gogo” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention of the House to what I 
consider a very serious matter, so serious, 
in fact, that I have asked the Secretary 
of Defense to provide a full and com- 
plete investigation and to identify and 
punish those responsible. 

This matter concerns a review pub- 
lished in the newspaper of show busi- 
ness, Variety, on April 17, 1963, of a 
moving picture entitled Gogo“ made in 
Iceland. 

Variety’s reviewer, who signs himself 
“Denk” expresses great surprise and con- 
cern over the fact that two of the actors 
in the movie are officers of the U.S. mili- 
tary service; that one of them portrayed 
a “souse” and the other a “girl-corrup- 
tor.“ 

So that the record may be complete, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Variety re- 
view be made a part of my remarks at 
this point. 

[Prom Variety, Apr. 17, 1963] 
Goco 
(79 AV STODINNT) 
(Icelandic) 
Goteborg, April 1 

Stivellproduction release of Edda produc- 
tion. With Kristbjorg Kjeld, Gunnar 
Ekjolfssen. Robert Arnfinnsson. Directed by 
Erik . Screenplay, Godlaur Rosin- 
krentz from book by I. G. Thorsteneisson; 
camera, Jorgen Shov. At Aveny Goteborg, 
Sweden. Running time, 81 mins. 


SS a ae Kristbjorg Kjeld 
8 Gunnar Ekjolfssen 
Gudmunder------------ Robert Arnfinnsson 
D0 a a a pai E John Teasy 
US drunkard---------- Lawrence W. Schneph 


This first picture ever produced on the tiny 
island of Iceland is a typical beginners work. 
There is an awful lot of pathetic acting, 
moralizing, car driving, boring landscapes 
and much too much cigarette smoking and 
whisky drinking as “business” performed by 
stage actors working before cameras. 

It is simple “boy meets girl” plot from 
& local bestseller book. It is all about a 
beautiful widow-turned-prostitute who 
meets a local taxi driver and a romance 
starts, but there is no happy end. When 
the driver realizes that his prospective bride 
is a girl who entertains U.S. officers from a 
nearby base he gets mad also sad and per- 
forms a clumsy car-suicide. 

In the second part of Gogo“ there are 
some short scenes of real dramatic value, but 
on the whole this is a picture of very slim 
export chances. 
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Almost unbelievable is the participation in 
this feature of actual U.S. military personnel 
stationed at the Keflavik Base but pictured 
as souses and girl-corrupters, 

The unknown director of an insignificant ` 
picture managed to get two high officers from 
the local U.S. base Keflavik on Iceland to play 
roles of drunkards. One John Teasy, is 
believed a US. actor who is in charge of 
the U.S. Army TV network of the Keflayik 
Base. Another officer is Lawrence W. 
Schneph. Both are directed to act out the 
curse of America’s “always present sun“ on 
the nordic island and behave in a way the 
local population clearly despises. 

The best thing said about Americans is a 
remark by a local taxi driver: "He is not like 
the other Americans.” 

The disclosure has already made front page 
news in Swedish press. z 

DENK. 

And, now, Mr. Speaker, I ask that a 
copy of my letter to Hon. Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of Defense, be in- 
cluded at this point. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT S, MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This letter is ad- 
dressed to you, the highest authority in our 
Military Establishment, for I believe it vitally 
necessary to do so, and enclose herewith a 
copy of an article which appeared in the 
newspaper Variety under date of April 17, 
1963. 

Mr. Secretary, if US. military personnel 
were permitted to participate in order to 
portray a “drunken, girl-corrupting image” 
of a U.S. serviceman, it is about time we fold 
up our tents and go home. 

I therefore have no hesitation In request- 
ing you make an immediate investigation— 
(1) To determine whether such a picture has 
been made for distribution in Europe (I have 
no doubt it has been been made); (2) To 
determine names and ranks of officers who 
participated; (3) And, to determine the 
names and ranks of officers, who must have 
had to give permission for their participa- 
tion. 

I am sure you must be shocked, as I am, 
and every other person who has seen this 
article. It is unbelievable. An immediate 
response from you, outlining the steps you 
are taking in order that this matter be 
cleared up and proper action taken against 
those who have participated, will be appre- ' 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J, BECKER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, this kind of thing, as I 
have told Mr. McNamara, is unbeliev- 
able. We spend billions of dollars build- 
ing the American image and then, 
because of the foolhardiness of some 
superior officers, whose permission cer- 
tainly must have been necessary for 
these men to play such roles, we tear 
it down in a crude movie. 

You will note that “Denk” includes 
as a part of his review that “the dis- 
closure has already made front page 
news in Swedish press.” I would think 
it would, Mr. Speaker, and certainly 
those forces who downgrade America at 
every turn, will lose no opportunity to 
tell the rest of the world that our mili- 
tary officers are portraying the roles of 
“souses” and “girl corrupters.” 

I hope every Member of this House 
will read these remarks carefully and 
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study this case. I am sure that all will like to say again that your letter was very in iron curtain laboratories for many years 


share the sorrow and indignation I did 
when this matter was called to my at- 
tention, 


Free World Friendship Through Music Via 
U.S. Navy Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, gestures 
of friendship and good will by our Ameri- 
can citizens abroad are too often over- 
looked. I would, therefore, like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fol- 
lowing letter which reflects the warm 
feelings generated by the members of 
the U.S. Navy toward citizens of other 
free world countries through the U.S. 
Navy Band: 


Unrr Banp 166, 
FP. O. New York. 
Congressman JAMES R. GROVER, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to extend my deep- 
est appreciation on behalf of Musician Chief 
Lawrence O. Burlensen, the members of Unit 
Band 166, and myself for the letter which I 
received from you. It is good to know that 
our work is giving the people of the free 
world an idea of what American music is 
like. We, of course, wish there was some way 
to extend our music to even those people who 
are not able, because of political reasons, to 
hear it. 

Since you have spent your time to write to 
us, I would like to give you some of the facts 
about our band, our music, and what we 
strive for while appearing for people wher- 
ever we go. 

To begin with, our band is made up of 
all rated Navy musicians. We have all been 
musicians at various places before enter- 
ing the service, and after we joined the 
Navy, we were selected to attend the US. 
Naval School of Music in Washington, D.C. 

We play different types of music, rang- 
ing from an 18-plece concert band to an 18- 
piece dance band. We perform for various 
ceremonies aboard our ship, for the ship 
alongside ours while we are refueling, and 
generally to promote high morale for our 
shipmates. 

During the time we are in a foreign port, 
we are requested to play for the people of 
the country in which we are visiting. Many 
times we travel many miles from the port 
we are at to where we have to play. The 
main reason behind our playing for the 
people of these countries is to bring the 
American music to the people who do not 
very often have the opportunity to hear it. 
I must say that we are always warmly re- 
ceived. The people enjoy our music to the 
fullest. Instead of going somewhere and 
playing the music the whole time for the 
people to listen to, we usually urge the 
people themselves to participate in the pro- 
gram, such as dancing. 

The men in Unit Band 166 always remem- 
ber above all that they are representatives 
of the U.S. Navy and never fall to give the 
best impression possible. They feel the 
same as myself, that since the people of 
these countries do not have the chance to 
see Americans very often, they will be judg- 
ing America by what they see in us. 

This is what our band does and what it 
hopes to accomplish in the future. I would 


much appreciated by all persons concerned. 
Sincerely, . 
MicHaz, S. LEVY, 
Musician Third Class, U.S. Navy. 


Long Beach Independent-Press-Telegram 
Views Test Ban With Caution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, a brass ring 
engraved “R.I.P.,” Rest in Peace, is said 
by some to be the only prize the United 
States might get from its ride on the 
Geneva test ban merry-go-round. This 
may be overstating the case a good deal. 
But even an ordinary look-before-you- 
leap attitude should cause a much more 
serious public discussion of both the 
peaceful and the lethal potentialities of 
such a treaty than thus far has oc- 
curred. It is heartwarming that US. 
newspapers are considering the matter 
editorially, as witnessed by the following 
editorial appearing in the Long Beach, 
Calif., Independent-Press-Telegram on 
April 23: 

Tue Test-Ban CAROUSEL 

After riding the test-ban carousel full 
circuit, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev is 
back to the point where he suggests that 
the United States simply accept his promise 
instead of demanding inspections on Russian 
soil. 


In an interview published in Italy last 
week, Khrushchev warned that Russia's 
readiness to allow even two or three 
tions yearly on its soil may be withdrawn if 
the United States continues to insist on 
seven or eight. 

He charged that “certain American circles 
would like to install, under the appearance 
of inspections, centers of Investigation on 
the territory of the Soviet Union.” 

Besides, he added, Berlin is the burning 
issue which must be settled first of all. 

What is behind these new complications 
and threats of obduracy? 


Perhaps Khrushchev detects a mood of re- 


treat on the part of the West and is pressing 
his advantage. 

This theory is in harmony with the recent 
charges by Congressman Craic Hosmer that 
a disastrous cavein may soon occur in the 
Western position. 

In the making, Hosmer fears, is a Western 
proposal which will depend on an unpoliced 
Soviet promise. Under this plan, the West 
would cease testing and would simply take 
Khrushchev'’s word that he wasn't continu- 
ing the tests necessary to attain a nuclear 
superiority. 

Hosmer describes this plan as a “blue- 
print for U.S. suicide” and calls for an agree- 
ment which provides an adequate number 
of selsmic observatories inside the Soviet 
Union. But even that, he notes, would not 
settle completely the question of nuclear 
competition: 

“Discussing what may or may not be effec- 
tive treaty terms * * must not divert at- 
tention from an eyen more imperative in- 
quiry. It is the basic question of whether 
or not even an effective treaty actually will, 
on balance, reduce the risks we face. Under 
it the Soviet Government still could keep 
topfiight Soviet scientists secretly at work 


devising the weapons which would give it 
nuclear superiority. Whereupon that Gov- 
ernment could wantonly abrogate the treaty 
and provide those scientists sudden oppor- 
tunity to test their work.” 

This risk, the U.S. Disarmament Agency 
argues, can be reduced by maintaining U.S. 
laboratories and readiness for testing. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, however, has said the Nation 
can't keep topflight scientists concentrating 
on the preparation of experiments which may 
or may not take place on some uncertain 
date in the future, and it can't keep large 
technical labs fully alert “on a standby basis 
waiting for some other nation to break an 
agreement.” 

What, then, would U.S. policy be? 

Representative Hosmer, a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, is per- 
haps the leading authority in Congress on 
both the political and the technical ques- 
tions of nuclear competition. Other Mem- 
bers of Congress (most recently Senator 
HUBERT HumPHREY) have debated his criti- 
cisms in public and come off second best. 
The questions he has raised have not been 
satisfactorily answered at any level of Gov- 
ernment, including the White House. This 
only adds weight to another of his 
which is that the lower echelons of the 
executive branch simply have not given the 
President a full and realistic nuclear briefing. 


Destroying American Industry With 


American Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of a regimented and subsidized ag- 
riculture, it has been a source of pride 
with me to be able to point to the mush- 
room industry of the United States— 
largely concentrated in my congression- 
al district—as an example of free enter- 
prise operating at its best. 

Down through the years this impor- 
tant industry has received but little help 
from the Federal Government, and the 
pitiful appropriations for mushroom re- 
search have been a mere pittance in a 
governmental operation running into 
billions. However, the mushroom people 
have carried on with a minimum of com- 
Plaint and have reached their present 
efficiency of operation largely through 
their own efforts and investment. 

When, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through its Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, moves in as it has 
done in the case of Formosa, our people 
are about ready to throw in the sponge. 
Specifically, here is the classical example 
of an unwarranted use of taxpayers’ 
money to undermine American agricul- 
ture as a diplomatic maneuver. Here we 
find a Taiwan mushroom export industry 
practically nonexistent in 1961, placing 
$3 million worth of canned mushrooms 
on the American market in 1962, canned 
mushrooms chlorinated contrary to 
American regulation so that they can 
compete attractively with our home- 
grown product, and be made additionally 
competitive with our American variety 


1963 


through a progressive reduction of tariffs 
poa use of American-owned counterpart 
unds. 

I submit that this is an intolerable mis- 
use of both authority and taxpayers’ dol- 
lars and I hope that the resentment 
among our Pennsylvania mushroom 
8rowers will make itself felt at the only 
Place where certain bureaucrats seem to 
be impressed; namely, at the ballot box. 

Included as a part of these remarks is 
&n article which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Kennett, Pa., News and Ad- 
vertiser, a newspaper published in the 

t of our mushroom area, entitled 
“The Other Side of the Success Story.” 

The article follows: 

[From the Kennett (Pa.) News and 
Advertiser, Mar. 14, 1963] 
THE OTHER SIDE or THE Success STORY 


Tims magazine presented a happy picture 
Of Formosa’s success story in the March 8 
issue. The article of the U.S. Government's 
Tole in the development of the Formosan 
economy, how American ald (83 billion since 
1949) has been dispensed wisely and put to 
Work intelligently. 

“To the surprise of Asia, the relief of the 
United States and the embarrassment of Red 
China.“ the article stated, Formosa's eco- 
nomie effort is succeeding. So much so, in 
Tact, that this week Howard Parsons, the new 
director on Formosa for the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, told the Taipei 
Press: ‘Within a few years, Taiwan will be in 
Position to maintain a viable economy with- 
Out special economic assistance from the 
U.S.. Government.’ 

“Probably the strongest single force in the 
Formosan economy is the United States- 
Chinese Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
Struction, which has worked on some 3,000 
economic projects and carried out a much- 
needed distribution of farm land that has 

ted half a million Formosan families. 
The commission created a whole new export 
industry by teaching farmers in 1959 to raise 
Mushrooms; this year Formosa will export 
1 million cases of mushrooms worth $10 
Million.” 
Time readers were probably much im- 
with the wise use of American dol- 
lars. Few of them realize that Formosa’s 
entry into the mushroom export business is 
having serious repercussions in the United 
States—particularly in the Kennett Square 
area. The U.S. Government has been ex- 
ly miserly about allocations for mush- 
room research in America; in fact, the pro- 
Sram is the most miserably supported that 
you will ever find in a mushroom growing 
Country. When the Fifth International 
Mushroom Congress was held in Philadelphia 
last fall, the American mushroom industry 
cally apologized to the rest of the 
World for not being able to show more than 
lt did. Whatever progress has been made 
in this country has been due mainly to the 
forts of a handful of scientists and the re- 
Sourcefulness of the mushroom growers 
€mselves. The U.S. Government has done 
tically nothing to develop the industry, 
but it is now going allout to wreck it. 
‘ If we could climb a high mountain peak 
Tom which we could survey and consider 
© Many problems of the world, perhaps we 
Could find justification for the killing of an 
American industry to help the peoples of a 
v fortunate country. We don't think the 

5. Government or the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development has climbed such a 
ee It is proceeding with the development 

the economies of other countries without 
any thought to the effort such development 
t have in the United States, Other 
People should be helped, but we don't think 
that such assistance should come at the ex- 
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pense of any segment of the American popu- 
lation, large or small. Where lies the wis- 
dom in the of millions of dollars 
to help a foreign country if such assistance 
creates a problem of much greater magnitude 
in the country that is financing the project? 

The U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment is doing a bangup job in other coun- 
tries. We hope it can come home soon to 
direct the retraining of American workers. 


Huntington, N.Y., Doctors To Launch 
Mass Polio Immunizatién Program 
With Sabin Oral Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real source of satisfaction to me to know 
that another giant step forward is being 
taken to wipe out polio with Sabin oral 
vaccine. 

Dr. Albert B. Sabin, University of 
Cincinnati School of Medicine, who de- 
veloped the vaccine, has emphasized an 
important fact. The oral polio vaccine 
can break the chain of transmission 
which keeps polio circulating and thus 
makes it possible, not merely to halt, but 
to eliminate the disease. 

Mr. Speaker, you and the Members of 
the House might be interested in the 
following announcement which I ask to 
be included as a portion of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

HUNTINGTON, N.Y., Docrors To LAUNCH Mass 
POLIO IMMUNIZATION PROGRAM WITH SABIN 
ORAL VACCINE 
A communitywide effort to wipe out polio 

throughout Huntington Township has been 

launched by the Huntington Township Polio 

Campaign Committee, under the direction of 

the physicians of Huntington Township and 

with the assistance of the Huntington Ki- 
wanis Club, it was announced today by Drs. 

Sewall Pastor and Thurman B, Givan, Jr. 
The Sabin oral vaccine has proven itself to 

be safe and highly effective and offers several 

important advantages over Salk, namely, (1) 

permanent immunity; (2) immunizes body 

areas that Salk doesn’t; and (3) prevents 
people from carrying the virus. 

For permanent immunity three doses are 
necessary, one of each type, even if the indi- 
vidual has had Salk. 

Both doctors urged all citizens above the 
age of 3 months to turn out at immuniza- 
tion stations on Sunday, April 28, to receive 
their first dose of the Sabin Oral polio vac- 
cine. 

Dr. Givan says, “To wipe out pollo you 
need Sabin oral vaccine whether you've had 
Salk shots or not. One of the biggest mis- 
takes you can make about guarding your- 
self and your family against polio is to think 
you don’t need Sabin oral vaccine because 
you've already had Salk vaccine shots. Every- 


ough you yourself are 
immune to it; (2) only Sabin oral vaccine 
gives you permanent protection against 
polio. 

“Unlike Salk vaccine, Sabin oral vaccine 
requires no booster shots, no needles, it is 
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taken by mouth on a lump of sugar. Take 
the Sabin oral vaccine series once and it's 
good for life. Get complete polio protection 
for you and your family. Start your Sabin 
oral vaccine series on Sabin oral Sundays.” 

“While there has been a dramatic decline 
in the number of cases of paralytic polio,” 
Dr. Pastor said, “the disease is not yet 
defeated. In the United States, there were 
more than 1,500 cases of polio in 1961. More 
than 800 of these suffered either death or 
some sort of paralysis from the disease. The 
Sabin vaccine may be the final answer to 
the fight against this dreaded disease, The 
vaccine is easy to administer, no injection; 
it provides rapid action in about 1 week, 
and it helps break the chain of transmission 
by stimulating intestinal resistance to future 
infection.” He added, “This means that the 
possibility of wiping out polio as a threat to 
our children or to their parents is closer 
than ever before. We have the tools. Now 
it's up to the community to use them.” : 

Polio is caused by any one of the three 
types of viruses. The Government has li- 
censed the Sabin oral vaccine against types 
I, H. and III. All three of the oral vaccines 
were developed by Dr. Albert B. Sabin of 
the University of Cincinnati School of Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Pastor said the Huntington Township 
Polio Campaign Committee has purchased 
150,000 doses of each of the three types of 
Sabin vaccine from Pfizer Laboratories, divi- 
sion of Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc. He added 
that the vaccine will be distributed free of 
charge. Each person will be asked to do- 
mate 25 cents. However, no one will be re- 
fused the vaccine. 

The vaccine will be given at 20 immuni- 
gation centers in strategic locations through- 
out the township. The vaccine will be ad- 
ministered to infants by dropper, spoon or 
paper cup. Older children and adults can 
eat a cube of sugar on which the vaccine has 
been dropped. 

The vaccines have been distributed in the 
United States and other countries to more 
than 100 million persons and have proven 
to be safe and effective. Both polio and 
carriers of the dread virus can be eliminated 
if the entire community participates in this 
program; 100 percent is our goal. 

The Sabin oral vaccine is recommended 
by the American Medical Association, the 
National Institutes of Health, the Surgeon 
General of the United States, the Suffolk 
County Medical Society, your pediatrician 
and your family doctor. 


Profits and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when we are all concerned about 
strengthening our economy and increas- 
ing the opportunity for employment, I 
think we cannot overlook the factors of 
profit. Mr. R. G. Follis, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Co., of California, 
recently wrote an editorial on the sub- 
ject of profits and freedom which was 
printed in the April issue of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. bulletin and which I think 
is deserying of careful consideration by 
all those desiring to increase the employ- 
ment opportunities. 
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The editorial follows: 

Pnorrrs AND FREEDOM: A MISUNDERSTANDING 
OF THE TRUE ROLE or PROFITS IN OUR PROS- 
PERITY AND WAY or Lire CAN ALLOW OUR 
NATIONAL STRENGTH TO BE UNDERMINED; 
MAKE Ir DIFFICULT FOR Us TO HELP OTHER 
Free WoriD NATIONS 
"You Americans,” runs a familiar comment 

by some foreign observers, “can afford such 

luxuries as a high standard of living and 
material prosperity, plus individual freedom 
at the same time. That's because you found 

all your resources right at hand. Ours is a 

poor country. We, of course, can’t afford it.” 

In many of these comparisons, the other 
country may have a number of material re- 
sources equal to or even greater than those 
in the United States. One key resource they 
ordinarily lack is investment capital and the 
opportunity to accumulate the surplus prof- 
its that would create it. 

By any name (and it has been given many) 
profit is a margin of economic growth. It is 
the seed corn of growth; the energizing agent 
for continuously building, directing and au- 
tomatically regulating productivity with a 
single beneficial end point—the most for 
everyone, Profit, in our free economy, pro- 
vides the base which supports high wages, 
creates jobs and rising production, provides 
for research—and pays the bulk of all taxes. 

Totalitarian systems nearly always try to 
replace the profit motive by authoritarian 
substitutes of one kind or another—the stick 
instead of the carrot. Allocating all re- 
sources from a central command post is 
hardly a new idea, nor is the idea of increas- 
ing productivity by coercion. In the long 
memory of mankind, the whip and the 
shackle have been much more familiar than 
freedom and opportunity. 

That is why the profit motive alone is 
consistent and interdependent with the doc- 
trine of individual freedom. Just as the vote 
and Bill of Rights are our bulwarks of free- 
dom in the political sphere, so the profit 
motive is the manifestation of that same 
freedom in the economic field. 

In the United States, sufficient profits over 
a number of years have enabled us to accum- 
ulate a backlog of investment capital. This 
base has supported an economic growth to a 
level as yet unapproached in history. In 
addition, it has today become a principal 
source of investment help to the less devel- 
oped countries of the free world in building 
a capital base of their own. And even with 
such help, to build an adequate base from 
almost nothing is a formidable task. 

In our own country, between a heavy bur- 
den of taxes and the tendency to put a 
squeeze on the margin of profit, that base of 
investment capital has been, and is being, 
badly eroded. Government economists are 
alarmed, and rightfully so. 

The various measures suggested to correct 
this situation are, so far, temporary pallia- 
tives, not cures, while the erosion itself may 
well have already gone so far that it may 
lead to serious economic problems. 

At the same time, some elements in both 
government and elsewhere in this country 
agitate for and encourage a still greater. 
squeeze on profits. Attacks on profits in 
the past haye managed to contribute to a 
widespread misunderstanding of their real 
role in our economy. To many, profits, while 
perhaps necessary, are not wholly admirable. 
We cannot much longer afford the luxury of 
such an attitude. It is time that all the 
elements of our society should grasp the true 
meaning of profits to both their own wel- 
fare and that of their nation. Together, all 
elements should support whatever we can 
do to see that not only our present margins 
of profit be maintained, but even increased. 
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Misunderstandings of profit are not con- 
fined to the United States. In the less de- 
veloped countries of the free world, where 
private American capital, in partnership 
with local government or nationals, has in- 
vested its money, such misunderstanding 
can have serious results. Elements in these 
countries, inspired by an overzealous na- 
tionalism (and always eagerly seconded by 
the local Communist faction), mistakenly 
brand the legitimate profits of enterprise— 
particularly those involving foreign inves- 
tors—as exploitation and demand that all 
such profits be seized by their governments. 

Thus, even though private investment 
from abroad is just about the sole hope 
of achieving a base of investment capital in 
these countries, and with it independence 
and prosperity, a misunderstanding of the 
role of profits can not only halt such develop- 
ment, but discourage and fatally retard any 
future investment. 

A clear concept of the vital and, wholesome 
role which profits play in a free society is 
not only essential to the continued success 
of our economy at home, but also vital to 
those new nations that hope to achieve such 
economic success within the structure of 
freedom. 


A GI Bill of Rights for Americans on the 
Hot Front of the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following thoughful article which 
appeared in the February 1963 edition 
of the Jewish Veteran, a publication of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

Justice demands that we provide the 
same benefits to our young men who 
are fighting and dying on the hot fronts 
in the cold war as we have provided 
those who fought in World War I and 
in Korea. It is not a question of how 
many have been killed or maimed for 
life as compared to those other two wars, 
it is rather a question of what is right. 

The article follows: 


[From the Jewish Veteran, February 1963] 


A GI Bri or RIGHTS ror AMERICANS ON THE 
Hor FRONT oF THE COLD WAR 
(By Felix Putterman) 

The other day the Army awarded the Air 
Medal, a high honor indeed to a noncom for 
giving ald to casualties while in helicopter 
filght over combat areas in South Vietnam. 
While this was still another incident in a 
long series of quiet American bravery in the 
sullen swampland and jungles of southeast 
Asia, it serves as a reminder that this is still 
a part of what is euphemistically called 
peacetime duty. 

Hardly a week goes by without an an- 
nouncement of casualties and deaths among 
U.S. servicemen on the hot front of the cold 
war. Yet as far as recognition and benefits 
are concerned, there is no distinction made 


between garrison duty here at home and 


service abroad on this razoredge exposed 
nerve of the struggle between freedom and 
tyranny. 
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President Kennedy has taken an initial 
step in asking the Congress for legislative 
authority to award medals, the Medal of 
Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, Navy 
Cross, Air Force Cross, and Silver Star, now 
restricted to heroic service in active combat 
with an enemy of the United States during 
wartime. Such legislation is consistent with 
the President's action of last April when Mr. 
Kennedy issued an Executive order to estab- 
lish eligibility for the award of the Purple 
Heart to cold war casualties. 

Many distinctions are drawn by the Gov- 
ernment based upon the supposed differ- 
ences betwen hot and cold war duty. Among 
these are a number that are artificial and 
arbitrary at best. 

Servicemen carrying out the national com- 
mitment in Berlin, on the armistice line in 
Korea, in Laos and the agony of Vietnam 
cannot purchase national service life in- 
surance. If they lose a limb, they are not 
eligible for the special automobile available 
to World War II and Korean veterans. The 
benefits of a GI bill are as yet unattainable. 
Their eligibility for service-connected dis- 
ability compensation is severely limited by 
much stricter presumptions of preservice fit- 
ness than predecessors of Korea and World 
War II. After discharge, veterans of Viet- 
nam, Berlin, etc., are not eligible for the 
same pension given war veterans totally and 
permanently disabled by reason of non-serv- 
ice-connected cause. 

Apparently, the Government's distinction 
between hot and cold war has not inhibited 
insurance companies. There have been & 
number of complaints from parents and 
widows that policies held on deceased sons 
and spouses are not being paid because the 
death occurred on a hazardous mission over- 
seas. An insurance company refused to pay 
double indemnity for an accidental death to 
the widow of a warrant officer lost in a trans- 
port crash in Laos 2 years ago. A number 
of dependents have been trapped in this 
whiplash between the Government's artificial 
distinction of what comprises wartime duty 
and the private insurance companies’ strict 
views on accidental death. 

Obviously, the situation beggars a sensible, 
rational, and humane solution. The Con- 
gress can take a constructive step in the 
right direction by adopting the President's 
proposal on awards. The logical next step 
would be an adjustment of our entire sched- 
ule of benefits to bring in deserving veterans 
who have been exposed to hazardous duty. 
The term hazardous duty should be inter- 
preted in a limited sense so that the admin- 
istration could not be accused of creating an 
all-encompassing Mother Hubbard for every 
peacetime serviceman. Finally, the GI bill 
for which Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH has 
been leading a valiant and almost lonesome 
fight should be moved up high on the agenda 
of a Congress which may have time on its 
hands while waiting around a goodly portion 
of next summer for the tax bill to be re- 
ported out into daylight from the inner 
recesses of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Admittedly the GI bill is expensive—not 
extravagant—but expensive. It is inconceiv- 
able that the talents of our most “fiscally 
responsible” Members of Congress cannot be 
used for something positive rather than 
merely being “agin” every spending proposal. 
One contribution would be a GI bill of 
rights, carefully drawn to limit, if necessary, 
its benefits to those cold war vets enduring 
the hazards of perilous duty while plugging 
the leaky dikes of the free world. 

What is right is right. At the expense of 
some of our finest young men, the Govern- 
ment and private insurance com- 
panies have been eating their cake and hav- 
ing it as well. 
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Compulsory Health Insurance Called 
‘Vital to Nation 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a thoughtful article to the North 
American Newspaper Alliance which ap- 
Deared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 


The thoughts of Mr. Baruch are 
Worthy of careful consideration during 
time of hysterical opposition to 
Meaningful methods for the payment of 
hospitalization and medical care through 


The article follows: 
[Prom the New York Journal-American, Apr. 
10, 1963} 

Bernard Baruca Gives His Views on MEDICAL 
Care: COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 
Cattxp Vrraz TO Narron—URrGES MEDICAL 
Docrors Take LEAD IN PLANNING A PRO- 
GRAM = 


(Norx. Woodrow Wilson used to call Ber- 
Nard M. Baruch “Dr. Facts.” This was be- 
Cause he would say let's look at the facts.” 
The following article is made up of excerpts 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Baruch before 
the Medical Society of the State of New 
York in November 1947 giving his views on 
Medical care. It is prophetic and timely be- 
Cause what he said then in a large measure 
applies today to the proposed medicare bill 
Which the administration has reintroduced 
in Congress despite the rejection by the Sen- 
ate in the last session. This article was read 
and okayed by Mr. Baruch.) 

All my thoughts on medicine are colored 
by memaries of my father, Dr. Simon Baruch. 
He was the wisest man I ever knew. He pio- 
neered in surgery, physical and medicine and 
incurable diseases. Often, I heard him tell 

tive medical students: 

“Do not enter the medical profession to 
make money. Study medicine only with the 
idea that your greatest compensation will be 

that you help your fellowman. Do 
not expect gratitude and you will never be 
disappointed.” 

As chairman of the War Industries Board 
in the. First World War, I realized how im- 

t to defense was the health of our 
Citizens. That awareness was reinforced 
manffold during this war. 

Preparing a report for the late President 

velt on manpower, I was shocked to 

at least 4 million men had been re- 
Jected as 4F's—unfit to defend their country. 
©, not all, these defects were preventable. 

How much more shocking would have been 
the record, if everyone had received the same 

tion? 

Since then, I have given the problems of 
medical care much thought. It deeply con- 
cerned me that we not fall the returning 
Nun. so I studied their medical needs. 
i ‘Om that, it was only a step to related prob- 

ems of general medical care for all. 
BENEFITS ACHIEVED BY MEDICAL SCIENCE 


tees before I list my conclusions, I would 
to point out that the medical science 
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and art have conferred a new and great 
benefit upon society in the last 

The years of our lives have been heavily 
increased. This helps not merely the indi- 
vidual, who wants to go on living—and Uving 
in dignity and self-respect—but all the peo- 
ple to live more comfortably and freer from 
fear. 8 

And now to go on with my exposition: 

There is no question—the need for more 
medical care exists. 

Also, there is no question this need will 
have to be met. 

The problem is how? 

All over the world, the masses are stirring 
for higher living standards. Improved medi- 
cal care is a foundation of that better stand- 
ard. Without good health, of what advan- 
tage are higher wages or shorter work hours, 
better education or greater leisure? 

This striving of the masses for better liv- 
ing is felt everywhere. In the health field, 
doctors must steer that surging tide into 
channels of improvement. Then, the surge 
does not overspill into the revolutionary 
flood, which washes away more than it 
brings. 

TIME IS RUNNING AGAINST OPPOSITION 


In the matter of adequate medical care, 
too many doctors have been fighting a rear- 
guard action for too long. I feel I must 
warn those doctors—time is running against 
them. 

We must look for what can be done—and 
do it. 

What is this adventure in health I see 


night? 
More and better doctors—in more places. 


An immediate, complete survey to modern- 
ize medical education, with greater emphasis 
on chronic and degenerative diseases, men- 
tal hygiene, and preventive medicine. 

More hospitals more evenly spread through 
the country. 

Fewer specialists, more general practi- 


tioners. 

Reorganize medical practice, stressing 
group medicine where needed and voluntary 
health insurance. 

For those who cannot afford voluntary in- 
surance, some form of insurance, partly fl- 
nanced by the Government, covering people 
by law. I would call this compulsory 
health insurance, U that term's proper 
meaning had not been lost. 

Increased medical research. 

Greatly expanded physical and mental 
rehabilitation. 

Education to make health a national 
habit. 


care of veterans. 

Increased numbers of well-trained nurses 
and technicians. 

Adequate dental care. 

A stabilizing economy—inflation will 
make worthless any health program or any- 
thing else. 

Even the least ambitious schemes for Im- 
proving the Nation’s health require more 
doctors, all competently trained. Why 
aren’t more doctors being educated? 

In studying that question, I was struck 
by how expensive training a doctor has be- 
come in dollars and in time. 

In its fine report on “Medicine in the 
Changing Order,” the New York Academy 
of Medicine states: 

“There seems no alternative other than 
Government aid if educational standards are 
to be raised or even maintained. * If 
medical schools are to continue as centers of 
research * here also Government aid 
may be necessary.” 
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If science and medicine ask the Govern- 
ment for aid—which even the conservative 
deems necessary—they must expect he who 


pays the fiddler wili call the tune. 


This means the Government will rightly 
insist upon no discrimination in medical 
care because of race, color, or creed. It will 
rightly Insist upon opportunity for all to 
enter the profession and advance on the sole 
basis of ability and character, without re- 
strictions of race, color, creed, or sex. 

How much more the Government ts likely 
to insist upon will depend upon the more 
progressive leaders in the medical profession. < 

EXTENSION OF CARE CREATES PROBLEM 

According to the academy's report—1 
quote: “There has been no fundamental re- 
organization of American medical education 
since about 1910.” 

That finding certainly calls for the medi- 
cal profession undertaking—now—a most 
thorough, down-to-earth survey to modern- 
ize medical education, making recommenda- 
tions so boldly inspiring the people will 
gratefully back them. No one can draw up 
a better program than doctors. 

And now to what is perhaps, the toughest 
problem—how can better medical care be 
extended to those who cannot afford it? 

Medical organizations have been particu- 


But I would not be frank—nor friendly— 
I did not add that it is not good 
1 doctored in 1 day. 
sri 


R 


It may 
as some have told me, that the needs 
the buik of our people can be met, given 
time, through voluntary insurance. What 


enough to pay for voluntary insurance. 

The American Medical Association—its 
Bureau of Medical Economics—estimated in 
1939 that families earning 83,000 or less 
two-thirds the population—cannot afford 
the cost of serious Illness. Some of these 
can afford voluntary insurance, although in- 
fiation has reduced their number. But what 
of the little fellows who cannot? 

I have asked that of nearly everyone with 
whom I have discussed medical care. Noth- 
ing has been suggested so far, which promises 
success, other than some form of insurance 
covering these people in by law and financed 
by the Government, at least in part—what 
some would call compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

ANY PROGRAM MUST BE FREE OF POLITICS 

Nationally, the program might well be ad- 
ministered by a body of doctors and non- 
doctors to keep medical care as free from 
politics as possible. 

As to financing, my own preference runs 
toward the Government meeting only part of 
the cost, with part coming from payroll 
deductions from employers and workers. In 
time, these deductions will become absorbed 
in general costs of production, 

I have the utmost confidence in the ef- 
ficiency of American industry, both labor 
and management, and which good health 
will stimulate. We can absorb these med- 
ical costs better than other countries which 
must also meet these needs, 

‘The needs can be met, as in other fields, 
without the Government taking over med- 
icine, or socializing it, something I would 
fiercely oppose. 

I do not fear Government taking its legi- 
timate part in medicine, any more than I 
fear it in education or housing. 


the state, degradation of the individ- 
ual and lessened well-being. There should 
be just one Federal agency, with Cabinet 


Little League Approaches the Quarter 
Century Mark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing keynote address by Hon. James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board, the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., opening general as- 
sembly of the Little League Congress, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Tuesday evening, April 9, 1963: 


Lrrrtz LEAGUE APPROACHES THE QUARTER 
CENTURY MARK 


If you want to know who I am, among 
other things, I was a first baseman. I am 
also the grandfather of Brian Hickey, a little 
leaguer and incidentally a first baseman on 
his team in Grosse Pointe, Mich. He has 
been advising me regarding the caliber of the 
players he hopes will come up from the 
minors to join his team this year and that 
his club, as a result of the new players, will 
make a better showing than they did last 
season. 

On this basis of holding common ground, 
I felt qualified to accept the inyitation to 
address the Little League Congress and I am 
happy that my time and business schedules 
have worked out so that I could be here with 
you tonight. I am gratified for the oppor- 
tunity to pay my respects to the members 
of the board of directors of Little League, to 
my fellow trustees who are here, and to the 
United States Rubber Co., whose faithful 
support and interests have never waned. 

During my lifetime, I have always been 
interested in sports, even back in those 
days before I played first base for Grassy 
Point and Haverstraw in Rockland County 
where I was born and raised. I had never 
failed to be impressed with the rewarding 
associations, with the atmosphere and vi- 
tality of understanding one finds surround- 
ing people from all walks of life who have 
common interests in p. This 
is true in football, basketball, or boxing, in 
racing, in tennis, in golf, in bowling, in la- 
crosse or any other sport you might mention, 
even cricket, even 50-mile hikes. But this 
warmth of kindred sportsmanship is par- 
ticularly present in the great game of base- 
ball, now international, and still regarded 
as the great American game, To the largest 
number, team sports bring more pronounced 
benefits and baseball, the great team sport, 
is also a great builder of loyalty and mu- 
tual respect. 

Now I ought to tell you that I am a 
Yankee fan, since 1904. I have had a box 
for years on the first base side of the Yankee 
Stadium and when in town I try to see every 
game when the Yankees are playing. Being 
a Yankee fan does not mean I am above be- 
ing interested in the Mets. I am delighted 
that under Bill Shea's dedicated leadership 
New York is once more in the National 
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They were loyally recelved by the 
old Giant and Dodger fans, in addition to 


Grounds and when they start playing in the 
new Shea Stadium across the river they will 
not only retain the fans they have now but 
will gain additional support from Brooklyn, 
Long Island, Westchester, and Connecticut 


no social inequality. 

This is the reason that I first became in- 
terested in Little League, and when I ac- 
cepted the post of a trustee of the founda- 
tion, 

I believe the game of baseball and what it 
teaches youngsters who try out to make the 
team is a very important thing and an asset 
in community life in many parts of the 
world, 

Like other speakers who have gone before 
me at these Congresses, I am impressed by 
the unselfish nature of men and women who 
turn out in leisure time to teach the boys 
how to play the game. Most of the dinner 
meetings held in this famous ballroom are 
big business of corporate interest toward 
accumulation and disbursement of wealth 
or most important community and welfare 
functions, and in many instances the scene 
of great international gatherings. The 
search for material gain is always present 
and an important part of our Nation's prog- 
ress, but it must be conditioned by the vol- 
unteer type service of countless men and 
women like yourselves who devote time to 
worthwhile movements, Otherwise, the bal- 
ance of a democratic form of government is 
not fully rounded out. Federal aid is not the 
answer. It is necessary and it helps, par- 
ticularly in effecting a start of new pro- 
grams. But, it can never replace the vol- 
unteer in projects like Little League. 

Looking back over the records of many 
years, I am always impressed by the un- 
limited goals to which today’s athletes may 
strive if they refuse to acknowledge limita- 
tion or ceilings of achievement. I am sure 
that in the ranks of the Little League play- 
ers of today, there are greater stars in the 
making than have ever had opportunity to 
come forward before this time. It is axio- 
matic that mass participation and increasing 
numbers will inevitably produce greater 
skills. Latest count shows 216 Little 
League graduates signed by professional ball 
clubs. Most of the young men who will come 
into organized baseball in the years ahead 
will be graduates of Little League. This 
process, under voluntary leadership, should 
remain constant since Little League is the 
largest organization in baseball. 

"No man is so tall as he who stoops to 
help a child.” This adage applies to all who 
work in Little League. 

It is easy and entertaining to give the as- 
sistance but in the manner in which it is 
performed lies the key to whatever beneficial 
results come out of it. I know you will 
agree with me that for the eager young 
Player coming along the game and the fun 
attached to it is all important; if this were 
changed, it would take away the appeal that 
Little League has always had. 

The game is the appeal of the program. 
Everything else depends upon it. If it were 

-not for the love of the game, secondary 
benefits would be missed and your program 
not so important. 
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But once this important point is set up, 
the fields, the facilities, equipment, and so 
on you have the attention of the boys mag- 
netically; then a number of consequential 
benefits begin to take place. 

In this area, Little League can render 
services that are difficult to attain under 
formal education. I doubt there are many 
cases where the schoolroom holds as much 
appeal or acceptable disciplines for a boy of 
10 or 12 as a baseball diamond, a uniform, 
and an umpire in blue. Here the stage is 
set. It is now up to the men in charge to 
connote the virtues, to teach the young- 
sters manliness and fair play, how to play 
the game, to show exemplary conduct to the 
impressionable youngsters. 

You must have an understanding of s 
boy’s mental attitude and abilities, and his 
limitations. The adult frame of reference is 
different and it can be harmful unless it is 
modified to the speed of the subteenager. 

The boys who play Little League baseball 
play under much more beneficial conditions 
than I did. We played on a small diamond 
across from the schoolhouse and where we 
had a board about a foot square for home 
base; rocks or cardboard were bases and 
most of the time we played with a rubber 
ball wound with yarn, about the size of a 
baseball. Most of the time, instead of havy- 
ing good bats, we had a stick somewhat 
similar to a broomstick for a bat, and in- 
cidentally very few of us had a first base- 
man’s or a flelder’s mit. 

It may interest this gathering tonight to 
know that as Postmaster General I sug- 
gested the rough design of a baseball stamp 
issued at Cooperstown on June 12, 1939, 
and that the school and church depicted 
on the stamp in left field represented the 
school and church I attended as a boy, I 
shall always remember being present at 
Cooperstown with Judge Landis and all the 
baseball greats of that time, when the stamp 
was placed on sale for the first time. 

The manner in which the skills of base- 
ball are taught, more so than the extent to 
which they are ingrained, is surely the im- 
portant reason for successful application 
and relationship of a good manager to his 
charges. This is the area where rate of 
change can be astonishing, The impres- 
sions you leave on the boys under your care 
will reflect in the character of the youngsters 
as they grow up. 5 

This is an important consideration to 
keep in mind. 

There have been many new activities on 
the American scene from time to time. In 
the fleld of youth there have been such valu- 
able and important beginnings as the Boy 
Scouts, the Boys’ Clubs of America, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Cath- 
olic Youth Organization and other similar 
activities, each contributing in it own way 
to the enrichment of the American scene. 

The birth and evolution of any such great 
movements is generally accompanied by an 
outburst of spirit, self-sufficiency and re- 
silient promise. Exposure has always lent 
benefits and enlivenment to the community 
which sponsors and supports activities of 
this sort. In your own case, you learned 
about the immense popularity of the Littie 
League in a short period of time. Less than 
a quarter century ago it began. 

However, anything which registers so 
strongly on the American consciousness al- 
ways has before it a challenge to maintain 
the strength of its initial surge and to keep 
fresh and renewed the accomplishment of 
its goals as the profiles of its aims become 
more and more elevated. 

This, of course, cannot be done by the chil- 
dren. It is a chore that must be kept in mind 
by adults, and particularly the parents and 
relatives of the players, who are part of a 
movement like this, It means you. It 
means me, 
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Now I believe a keynote speech should be 
to the point and memorable, if anything, be- 
Cause of its brevity. But there are always 
issues. There are a few things I ought to 
Point out from my own observations as a 
trustee. I will try to give you some guide- 
Posts for your deliberations here in this Con- 
gress, and as you look forward to the chal- 
lenge of the future. 

It is always necessary that you take basic 
appraisal of what you are and what you 
represent, both individually and as a group. 
The Little League movement has not been on 
the scene too long and even though its popu- 

ity seems assured the great growth it has 
encountered may very well mean that its per- 
sonality is not yet crystallized or completely 
identified. 

I think of the youngster who pitched last 
August when I was in Williamsport for the 
Little League World Series. In the final game 
u boy of 12, over 6 feet, was the winning 
Pitcher for the western team from San Jose, 
Calif. Although he resembled a man in size 
&t heart he was still a boy of 12 who needed 
all the help he could get to maintain a sem- 
blance of poise, after his team won the cham- 
Pionship. 

Someday Little League will reach man- 
hood, too, but I am sure that as yet it, like 
its youthful player counterpart in the world 
Series, needs all the determination it can get 
to take on maturity of purpose and unity of 
function, 


I have a strong conviction that one of the 


foremost things Little League people should 
be interested in as you expand the ledger of 
your accomplishments, would be to gather 
forces and strengths as a group and to class 
Up what you are doing. To casual observers 
across the country, esteem for Little League 
is no greater than which can be observed 
locally—and since the local league may be 
the weakest link or the poorest operation, 
then this is what the public sees and this is 

they appraise the entire movement. 
There is no need to be backward in asking 
for help. I know from experience that if the 
help is not forthcoming in cases like yours 
it is a reflection upon those who are disin- 
clined to look for it as well as upon those 
Who were unwilling to give. The history of 
America, generation after generation, is one 
ot devoted people who have helped children, 
especially underprivileged children. You are 
Properly authorized when you ask for assist- 
ance whether it be finanical or physical; and 
if it is for the boy who is the promise of the 
future, it cannot be too good. 

So I would say to you, study here now in 

= meeting and in thè future to improve 
Yourselves, to register excellence of your pro- 
Sram in the public domain, to improve your 
Operations insofar as it comes within your 
Ability to do so since each league is the facet 
that reflects the entire program. 

In the same breath and with the conviction 
Aa trustee, I would suggest that you sup- 
Port the Little League Foundation. It is a 
Worthwhile cause because its benefits accrue 
to the children. It is an ambitious plan that 

upon the best in all of us. If you do 
not support it no one else will. The founda- 
tion is the underwriter of Little League Base- 

for the future against any unforeseen 
lean days and for any augmented facilities or 
adult education projects. This is the one 
Freat friendly agency that is available to all 
leagues in the future when help is needed. 
It should be brought to maturity as quickly 
as Possible. 

I have been close enough to observe the 
Operation of the headquarters of Little 

© Baseball to make some judgment as 

to its administrative ability and fitness. I 
know this group of men and women at Wil- 
ti port need all the support and coopera- 
on you can put behind them, They are 
trying without adequate funds to serve in the 
in which they envisuallze the scope 

Of best possible accomplishments. It is a 
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tribute to these men and women that the 
program has advanced as far as it has, con- 
sidering its short span and the difficult job of 
keeping it balanced as it grew. Theirs is a 
strenuous and an uneasy task from year to 
year. Without too much help from any of 
us they have consolidated as they went along 
and haye taken advantage of every step 
gained, 

The roads ahead of us are accelerating 
constantly, although the goals are still un- 
predictable. ` 

The great breakthrough and newest phe- 
nomenon of our amazing age in the second 
half of the 20th century is the conquest 
of space. Spurred on by the Russian chal- 
lenge of Sputnik, America has launched into 
a race into what heretofore has been con- 
sidered the realm of fancy. Like Columbus, 
we are now dipping a timid toe into the 
boundless realms of the beyond. Mankind, 
through scientific advancements and, I trust, 
with God's given wisdom, now essays to em- 
bark farther into the limitless ocean of 
truth. Contemplation of the possibilities 
that will take place in the next generation 
or two have galvanized the imaginations of 
everyone, and particularly the young minds 
of our growing children. 

It is an age of rapid gains and more rapid 
obsolescence. The speed of obsolescence ap- 
plies to preconceived ideas as well as to the 
material horizons. But one thing does not 
change nor ever will as far as the human 
race is concerned—despite its potential vic- 
tory of space, and that is the human spark 
which brought us up from the beginning, 
which now causes man to rise upward and 
cope with the unknown, the uncharted, the 
difficult, and the unpleasant. 

When you are encouraging a youngster to 
do his best, to play fair and strive to win, 
you are touching close to the indomitable 
spark of ambition that resides potentially 
within every boy. 

This may sound naive and deceptively 


simple, but it relates parallel, in fact, to the 


history and manner through which any great 
movement has even come about and had its 
beginnings. 

“Let me teach the children and the seed 
I have sown will never be uprooted,” were 
the words of Nikolai Lenin. 

Today in the Soviet school system, the 
doctrines of Lenin are faithfully served. 
Young pioneers, members of the Communist 
youth organizations, take an oath to study, 
to live, to fight as Lenin willed, as the Com- 
munist Party teaches. Lenin's image is dis- 
played in every classroom and under this 
unholy dogma the Russian children study 
and accept willingly the yoke of oppression. 
By contrast, it pleases me to here quote from 
the Little League pledge: 

“I trust in God; I love my country and 
will respect its laws; I will play fair and 
strive to win; but win or lose, I will always 
do my best.” 

How different it is in our own free world. 
How different it is where there is no govern- 
mental compunction needed to stimulate the 
will of a free people who do for themselves. 
We all ought to take pride in the things we 
believe in and are doing, and I mean pride 
as a group, as a unit force for good and not 
only in the individual accomplishments. To 
paraphrase an expression, it is reasonable 
to feel that the seeds sown on the Little 
League playing flelds will, in their time, re- 
flect credibility, bear fruit on the larger fields 
of life. 

Little League fills a vital gap in our edu- 
cation and recreation system. It has ironed 
out in pioneer fashion many problems for 
which it was criticized earlier, but which 
now are proving themselves and, by exam- 
ple, solving awkward dilemmas for other 
larger and better equipped associations. 

As you come together here in this sixth 
congress, you must take pride in the accom- 
plishments, in the contagious Little League 
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spirit which transcends barriers of wealth, 
social or religious origins to establish new 
horizons of family and community relation- 
ships. You must take pride in the broad 
research conducted by Little League baseball 
as a service to all sports as well as innova- 
tion to the schools and the medical es- 
sion. That this was done without prompt- 
ing from other quarters as part of the stand- 
ard administrative procedure bestows credit 
upon the foresight of the Williamsport head- 
quarters, 

In a day of extravagant exploitation and 
commercialism, you may take pride in the 
safeguards your headquarters has set up to 
maintain standards, avoid pitfalls. Cur- 
rently, many evils seem to plague sports 
programs, fixing and the like, having to 
bring in arbitrators to knock heads together. 
By virtue of keeping straight ambitions to- 
ward its goals the program of Little League 
has kept free of political and social contro- 
versies, in fact, of gimmicks of all kinds. 
This is a worthy accomplishment, 

Let me at this time pay a tribute to Peter 
J. McGovern and Harry E. Humphrey, Jr., 
for the leadership they have given to this 
great movement, with the assistance of the 
local organizations which have worked so 
closely with them. But, in my judgment, it 
would never have developed as it has except 
for their devoted guidance and the con- 
fidence they have inspired. 

In going forward to the meetings which 
begin tomorrow morning, the congress and 
each district administrator assumes large 
responsibilities which must be discharged 
with wisdom and foresight. Meetings of the 
congress are decisive because they will chart 
the course and establish objectives for years 
ahead. The issues which face you are com- 
pelling and indeed challenging of your best 
efforts to advance Little League into another 
quarter of a century of solid progress. 

But it is not enough that you come here 
from California and Texas, from Canada and 
Europe and Latin America to nominate di- 
rectors, to resolve collective guidelines for 
the year ahead. Importantly, there is need 
to move together resolutely and positively to 
convert the vast wealth of experience and 
know-how that has accumulated over these 
first 25 years into an established unit force, 
and a ready reserve with which to proceed 
confidently, resolving problems of the future. 

As I see it, these must become the alms 
and aspirations upon which we rest our best 
hopes and which we must approach squarely 
and consider intelligently during the next 
Tew days: 

(1) We must always keep before us the 
interest of the boy and the wholesome edu- 
cational values he can obtain from his Little 
League experience. Winning, to a boy, is 
highly important; but we must not permit 
our own adult ambitions to stimulate false 
and artificial concepts of winning at all costa, 
into the conscience of a youngster to the de- 
teriment of playing the game for the fun and 
innocent pleasure that is in it. If we do 
not exercise good judgement in managing 
the boys we can become ridiculous in the 
eyes of the public and thus bestow discredit 
upon the entire program. There can be no 
disagreement on this. The boy always 
comes first and the local Little League field 
must be recognized as a healthy environ. 

(2) We must unify and close ranks. We 
must have pride in the movement of Little 
League and share with one another the 
satisfaction of being part of so fine and re- 
warding a service. We must stand together 
and in total agreement that our purpose is 
common to the interests of those millions of 
little boys whose pride in wearing the Little 
League uniform can often make pale our 
own show of personal dedication. 

(3) You who are district administrators 
must come forward in stature of leadership. 
The era of trial and error, of indecision, is 
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behind you. We are committed to an 
orderly plan of and development 
under a most favorable democratic process. 
It is time the district administrator takes 
his rightful responsibility in the chain of 
administrative leadership. His role becomes 
more important each year. 

(4) The district, as an important level of 
organization, must take on singular identity 
and effectiveness. In reading the operations’ 
manual, I was impressed by the emphasis 
that has been placed on the planning for 
the future and the obvious need for insert- 
ing new levels of administrative procedure 
in the structure of Little League. It is 
plainly apparent that the simple order which 
proved adequate 10 or 15 years ago is no 
longer sufficient. District administrators are 
now vested with the tools of broaded juris- 
diction, better organization and hence better 
Little League programing generally. As 
one still somewhat remote from the intri- 
cate gearmeshing of the total program, it is 
nonetheless clear that a few and more opera- 
tive Little League movement is foreseeable, 
when each of your 400 or more districts may 
become functioning entities. 

(5) The final, but always constant issue, 
is that which deals with the personal integ- 
rity and good faith of the individual. In 
Little League, as in politics wherein men 
and women aspire to elective office, loyalty to 
the cause, personal integrity and self-effacing 
sacrifice are the hallmarks of honorable and 
distinguished leaders. As your manual so 
appropriately has phrased it—in accepting 
his election to office, the district administra- 


criticize you for speaking up in its defense, 
in calling it to the attention of all and 
sundry. 
I believe that Little Leaguers as a group 
should take more interest in affairs of the 
country. If the trends of our Government, 
Nation, or State do not seem to agree with 
the will of the people then it becomes the 
plain duty of free citizens to make them- 
selves heard, to fight every step of the way. 
If the future seems dark for continuation 
of liberties for our children, then it is our 
own fault if we stand idly by without voice 
or spirit until we may suddenly discover the 
fufure of our children lost in regimentation 
and conformity. Within an international 
movement the size of Little League and in 
the nature of its unselfish instincts, there 
must be represented a balancing force of 
good Judgment and commonsense reflected 
_from the family circle and the grassroots, 
Inasmuch as your program produces tangible 
results without beriefit of the tax dollar, I 
am sure your voice would be heard in public 
28 sate bore is a great need for men 
honest ambition and good will to express 
themselves. i 
You are doing a fine service to your coun- 
try. But there is yet room to do more. 


James A. Farley: The Statesman of 
Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board of the 


really quite simple,” he says. 
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Coca-Cola Export Corp., is a great Ameri- 
can. Perhaps no single man has con- 
tributed more to the success of the 
Democratic Party in this century; for 50 
years he has served with distinction in 
Government and private industry. 

It is Jim Farley’s personal attributes 
that have won him the respect and admi- 
ration of all who have had the pleasure 
of knowing him. He is a great and good 
friend and more qualified than any I 
know to speak on the subject of friend- 
ship. In these days, when every Con- 
gressman needs a real friend, the fol- 
lowing item is most appropriate. It ap- 
peared in the March 31, 1963, edition 
of the American Weekly. 

The article follows: 

FRIENDSHIP: THERE ARE No BARRIERS To Ir, 
ANYWHERE—Excert THose Wr CONSTRUCT 
OURSELVES 

(By Thomas J. Fleming) 

What's the key to making friends? 

“Concentrate on being one yourself.” 

In a political and business career which 
has spanned over 50 years, and carried him 
to the topmost levels of government and in- 
dustry, James A. Farley is famous for a num- 
ber of things: masterminding Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s election, organizing the modern 
structure of the Democratic Party, prophesy- 
ing with deft accuracy the results of forth- 
coming elections, But he is perhaps best 
known for his unique personal charm, the 
seemingly effortless way he makes friends by 
the thousands. Perhaps no one else in 
America is better qualified to serve as a 
spokesman (and vice president) of the peo- 
ple to people program, which is attempting 
to apply the principles of friendship to the 
problems of our turbulent world. 

“The basic principles of friendship are 
“At the top of 
the list I would put a sincere desire to help 
other people. Second, I think telling the 
truth, when a friend seeks it. I don't mean 
you always have to be ruthlessly frank. But 
when a friend asks for serious advice, I al- 
ways tell him the truth, even when I know 
he may not like it.” 

Question, Can this sometimes 
friendship? 

Answer. Temporarily, it may cause some 
strain. But anyone with real character will 
come sround in a few days, and admit he 
would rather not be kidded. 

Question. What are some problems in keep- 
ing up friendship? 

Answer, One of the biggest and hardest is 
a friend's seeming lack of gratitude, when 
you do him a favor. I have tried—and some- 
times succeeded—to help thousands of 
friends in my lifetime. Remarkably few of 
them ever bothered to write thank you let- 
ters. You have to guard against this kind 
of thoughtlessness souring your generosity. 
It’s a minor, not a major flaw in people. 

Question, What is the worst mistake a 
friend can make? 

Answer. Asking a man for a second favor, 
without thanking him for the first one. 
Even a generous man finds this hard to take. 

Question. Do you think people can spot 
a phony friend? 

Answer. Definitely. Any mature person 
with a little experience in life can intuitive- 
ly tell the difference between disinterested, 
sincere friendship, and the self-seeking kind. 
That's why sincerity in friendship is so im- 
portant. If it isn't there, the friendship 
just won't last. 

Question. Do you think American friend- 
ships are superfical? 

Answer. No. Having rubbed elbows with 
thousands of people around this country 
and abroad, I think that most Americans 
know the difference between friendship and 
acquaintance. A friendship is a link that 
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doesn't fade with time. I still consider the 
people in my little hometown of Grassy 
Point as my friends, and will go out of my 
way to help them, whenever they call on 
me. 

Question. Do too many people today try to 
buy friendship? 

Answer. There have always been people 
around with this illusion. It's a mistake, of 
course. You don't get friends by sharing 
your wealth—you get hangers-on, Friends 
are made by sharing your thoughts, your 
ambitions, by asking for help as well as giv- 
ing it. A man too proud to ask for help 
when he needs it will never have many real 
friends. 

Question. Can we get too sentimenal 
about friendship? 

You can get too sentimental about any- 
thing, I guess. But I don't believe friend- 
ship can flourish without some sentiment. 
People who lack it impress others as cold 
and unfriendly. I have always thought they 
are more to be pitied than censured. 

Question. What about making friends 
abroad? 

Answer. The same principles prevalil, I 
have been traveling around the world for the 
Coca-Cola Co. since 1941, and I have made 
hundreds of foreign friends, who are and al- 
ways will be very important to me, Lan- 
guage, customs, are never barriers to friend- 
ship. In fact, I am convinced there are 

“no barriers to friendship—except those we 
construct ourselves—anywhere in the world. 


Before Tests Are Banned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the Honorable Craig Hosmer, of 
California, to the “Letters to the Times" 
column in the April 19, 1963, edition of 
the New York Times: 
BEFORE TESTS ARE BANNED: REPRESENTATIVE 

Hosmer Says a Teraty Must Bar SOVIET 

CHEATING 
To the EDITOR or THE New Yoru TIMES: 

This refers to your March 25 editorial 
claiming U.S. test-ban treaty proposals 
would assure detection of clandestine So- 
viet underground testing; Dr. David R. In- 
glis's letter of April 5 associating those who 
dispute the claim with such words as irre- 
sponsible,” “ridiculous,” and “sabotage,” and 
James J. Wadsworth’s April 8 letter charging 
the GOP conference committee on nuclear 
testing seized upon one bit of testimony to 
present what he describes as biased and mis- 
leading findings. 

In his own way, each of the writers exem- 
plifies a common and perilous obliviousness 
to facts which destroy the claim and which 
were placed on public record during Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy hearings March 
5 to March 12. 

The editorial writer apparently accepted 
and reiterated the Disarmament Agency's 
self-assessment of its own handiwork. 

Dr. Inglis refused to face facts in a man- 
ner characteristic of the highly emotional 
fringe of test-ban proponents whenever they 
are confronted with facts which establish 
the “big hole” for Soviet cheating in ad- 
ministration treaty proposals. 
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REDUCING SEISMIC SIGNALS 

Mr, Wadsworth haplessly based his criti- 
cism on the Disarmament Agency's weird 
contortion of these facts which culminated 
in its erroneous assertion that the “big hole” 
in Soviet test cheating depends for its exist- 
ence on carrying out clandestine activities in 
USSR. alluvial soil, Actually the “big 
hole” exists, as explained below, because of 
the size to which seismic signals from sig- 
Nificant cheat tests can be reduced irrespec- 
tive of geology, not (unfortunately for Mr. 
Wadsworth, who staked part of his prestige 
on it) upon testing in scarce Soviet alluvium. 

The indisputable facts which establish 
the existence of the “big hole,” brought to 
light during the Joint Committee's hearings, 

ere: 

Disarmament Agency witnesses testified 
that both current Anglo-U.S. proposals, and 
new ones soon to be announced, will rely 
On seismic observatories outside the Soviet 
Union to discover underground cheat testing 
inside its borders. Only a token number of 
Unreliable delayed-reporting, tamper-prone 

ed and, as yet uninvented, “black 
box" devices will be demanded for placement 
in Russia. 

The Defense Department's top seismolo- 
Gist, Dr. Carl Romney, testified that the 
Capability of seismographs to record intelli- 
Bible data is physically limited by natural 
earth background noise which occurs every- 
Where. Its effect on seismographs is similar 
to static on a shortwave radio: unless a 
Seismic signal is larger and stronger than 
background noise, it is simply unintelligible. 

Seismic signals double the background 
Noise level are needed to “detect” seismic 
disturbances, whether they be created by 
man or by nature. Signals 10 to 20 times the 
background noise level must be recorded to 
be able to “ ” unnatural seismic 
events in the U.S.S.R. from earthquakes. 

signals big enough to make this 
distinction are the key to arousing the sus- 
Picion of monitors and of setting a treaty's 
on-site inspection machinery into motion. 
Here the “big hole” comes in. 
SIMILARITY TO EARTHQUAKES 
It exists because Soviet scientists can keep 
seismic signals from secret test so small 
in size by the time they emerge from Soviet 
ers that even though they are detected, 
cannot be distinguished from hun- 
dreds of similar sized small earthquakes oc- 
curring annually in the U.S.S.R. This can 
be done by holding yields down below three 
Kilotons and testing in formations like 
alluvium which transmit seismic waves 
Poorly; testing in underground cavities which 
decouple explosive shock from surrounding 
earth and drastically reduce the seismic sig- 
nal. or a combination of the foregoing. 
eliminates the key to arousing sus- 
Picion and dispatching on-site inspectors. 
e the United States stopped all its test- 
in effect it would simply be trusting a 
Soviet promise not to test by these undis- 
COverable means. 

The Atomic Energy Commission Director 
Of Military Applications, Maj. Gen. A, W. 
Betts, U.S. Army, testified that the entire 
Spectrum of nuclear weapons of military in- 
terest, except very large yield super H-bombs 
Which the Soviets already have anyway, can 

Perfected by tests carried out under 
ese conditions of undiscoverability. Gen- 
eral Betts revealed that even without a need 
for secrecy approximately one-half of U.S. 
Underground tests in Nevada are carried on 
Precisely at these very low, undiscoyerable 
Yields. 

These are the facts not faced by the above- 
Mentioned writers, They must be faced if 
nuclear test-ban negotiations are to be 
Carried on with the realism American 
Citizens demand of their Government. 

Even the most ardent test-ban proponent 

d join in yigorously demanding closure 
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of the “big hole” by installation of manned 
seismic observatories inside the USSR. 
Only an effective treaty which inhibits 
nuclear progress to the same degree on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain has any chance of 
the risks of today's nuclear war. A 
“big hole” treaty would stop our nuclear 
progress and create the new risk of sur- 
reptitious Soviet testing to gain the surprise 
military superiority needed to back up a 
surrender-or-die ultimatum. 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, April 15, 1963. 


What Freedom Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Thomas J. Rice, a 17-year-old 
junior at Regis High School, Eau Clatre, 
Wis., was recently chosen as Wisconsin’s 
winner of the 16th annual Voice of De- 
mocracy Contest sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I am very proud that a Ninth District 
student won the statewide contest and 
wish to call his essay, “What Freedom 
Means to Me,” to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 

“We the people of the United States of 
America. Think of the ideals that 
put freedom into that pronoun “we.” These 
two common letters supply the lifeblood, 
people, behind the thought of freedom, per- 
sonality, and courage. For truly, without 
men, freedom is a dream; and without per- 
sonality and courage, men are helpless. 

To any man—to us—personality means the 
individualism of freedom; for we each have 
our very own. We want to enjoy it and be 
proud of it. We want it to be as great as 
a personality can be. It means a life to 
us—to any man. 

For freedom is the developing of a per- 
sonality—the personality that gives men a 
mountain and the longing to climb it, gives 
them a challenge and the desire to conquer 
it, gives them a star and the wish to reach 
it. Pity the man without a star; his person- 
ality is incomplete. He’s like a magnet 
in a cage, He has no freedom. Iron ideals 
are attracted to him, and he likes their strong 
points, but he can never quite touch them, 
He likes the ability of his friends, the nalls, 
to hold rising ideas together, to unify hopes, 
and to make them firm, But he can’t quite 
touch them, He can’t pick up their sharper 
points and use them to give himself a 
broader, well-rounded personality. He likes 
the ideas his typewriter key friends have ex- 
pressed; but he can't communicate with the 
keys. He's locked in. His personality is 
depressed; he loses friends; he has no ideas 
to cherish—all through loss of freedom. For 
being able to develop a personality is 
freedom. 

But a growing personality is just the 
privilege of freedom; courage ls its duty. 
Freedom without courage is complacency. 
Without courage, we are content at the 
bottom of the mountain. The challenge will 
be unconquered, and freedom will be lost. 
For freedom gives us the privilege of a 
personality, and the personality must have 
courage or the privilege will be lost. 

It takes courage to be one of 6.000 
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privileged men crucified along the Appian 
Way. knowing that your wife and children 
will be sold in Rome's slave market for less 
than the price of a horse. Yet you are 
happy. You were born a slave, and under 
Spartacus you tasted freedom for 4 years. 
You feasted on the thought of Richard Love- 
lace: “Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage.” You knew well that when 
the courage of freedom is defeated, there is 
no battle to win, no challenge to conquer. 

But to most of us, courage won't mean 
death; but rather, a way of life—a life to 
pound nails day after day; to check accounts 
day after day; to drive a truck day after day. 
But still, a life to be lived in its fullest; a 
life that we must not live half-heartedly; 
a life guided by the words of the Reverend 
Bob Richards: “It’s not where you are that 
counts, but in which direction you are 
going.” And we know that we are going 
toward a star, helped along by courage. 

We only hope that courage will never be 
defeated. If our personalities give us the 
words, we want to be able to say them, It 
means a life to us. It means freedom. 

Yes, think of the men, the blood, the 
ideas, the hopes and prayers that put mean- 
ing behind the Hungarian freedom fighters 
—put meaning into the we“ who “hold 
these truths to be self-evident,” 


Cuba: Some Suggestions for Multilateral 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C, CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the continuing discussion and debate 
concerning our Cuban policy, I wish to 
submit for consideration some construc- 
tive proposals for multilateral action 
which have been made by a professor at 
San Fernando: Valley State College. 
This letter was printed in the western 
edition of the New York Times on Febru- 
ary 28, 1963: 


To STRENGTHEN OAS—SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 
To INCREASE INTER-AMERICAN UNITY 
To the EDITOR or THE New Tonx TIMES: 

The Cuban situation, the tension evident 
between Canada and the United States, and 
the widespread anti-Yankee feeling south of 
the Rio Grande all point, in this writer's 
view, to a great need: the strengthening of 
the Inter-American Community. There has 
been a great deal of discussion in regard to 
the North Atlantic Alliance, but very little 
mention of the fact that, after all, the 
United States and Canada are a part of the 
Americas. 

I would like to propose that the Organiza- 
tion of American States be strengthened in 
the following manner: 

Canada should be invited to membership 
along with the other American members of 
the Commonwealth; 

An Inter-American Congress, representing 
the people of the Americas, should be orga- 
nized. This body would help to cement the 
feeling of community by providing a com- 
mon meeting place for delegates who would 
not be attached to a particular nation's 
diplomatic corps. It could be empowered to 
make advisory declarations on matters of 
concern to the Americas as a whole and it 
could, perhaps, be granted the power to en- 
force the OAS Council to consider a par- 
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ticular issue. It would, in effect, reflect 
American opinion. 

The delegates to the Congress could be 
elected by districts of, say, 5 million per- 
sons, with universal suffrage. This would, 
of course, give the larger nationalities heavy 
representaton; however, such must be the 
case if the people of the Americas are to be 
represented. In any case, the OAS Coun- 
cll would continue to represent nations. 

A multinational OAS military force 
should be created to handle acts of aggres- 
sion in the Americas; and the concept of 
an Inter-American Common Market should 
be discussed. 

Almost 140 years have passed since the 
first proposals for Pan-American unity were 
made. It is time that something was done 
to make the dream of American unity a 
reality, for there may not be much time left. 

Jack D. FORBES. 

NortaRwGE, CaL., February 8, 1963. 


The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising: A 
Commemoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Poland was the signal 
for a Second World War, it was the sig- 
nal for treachery and deceit, it was the 
beginning of the collapse of the Balkan 
countries before Hitler’s might; it was 
also the beginning of something far 
more. It was the beginning of the mass 
extermination of an entire race of peo- 
ple, for the Jews of Poland were to be 
erased by methods even now almost im- 
Possible to comprehend. 

When the victorious Germans first 
marched into Warsaw in the fall of 1939, 
the wheels were already beginning to 
turn in the plan to take care of the 
Jewish problem, although very few 
realized what was in store. First there 
were the restrictions: Jews were for- 
bidden to work for the government, to 
work in key industries, to bake bread, to 
earn more than a certain amount of 
money, to buy or sell from any outsider, 
to use public transportation, to possess 
gold or jewelry, and each had to wear a 
distinctive armband. How could any 
man be asked to do these things? If 
such were to happen to us we would fight 
back, But no, we have our homes, chil- 
dren, our past lives and all that we own 
and hold dear to think of. Maybe we 
must accept, because is it not more im- 
portant to survive? 

Next came the ghetto. All Jews had 
to move to a certain part of town, to 
be walled in so as not to contaminate 
others with their Jewishness. They 
could only leave their walled area by 
pass, to work in the factories supporting 
the German war effort. Surely now is 
the time to stop permitting ourselves to 
be so pushed around, but wait—we are 
still together, we are still a family, and 
we can move all of our possessions to the 
new area. Living may be more crowded, 
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freedom even more restricted, but we 
are still alive. 

Some found a chance to escape the 
ugly city life by going off on a work gang, 
into the countryside. The Germans 
needed men to help in the war plants. 
At least that is what they said when, 
first by asking for volunteers, then by 
force, they took whole families into their 
“work camps.” They would suddenly ar- 
rive at a given section in the ghetto, call 
all inhabitants out of the buildings, and, 
if necessary, drag them off to the dis- 
tribution center for shipment to the 
countryside. Families were broken up, 
children torn from mothers’ arms, all 
property left behind was taken by the 
state to cover the Jewish debt. Yet still, 
in the ghetto, organized resistance to 
what was happening could not be started. 
Still the people clung to what they had 
left, hoping that quotas for the work 
gangs would soon be filled, that they 
would be left alone, even if isolated from 
the rest of the city. After all, there was 
a shortage of factory workers within the 
city, so those who were working for the 
Germans or their Polish supporters felt 
safe in their position. 

Then rumors began to circulate. 
Those families that were sent off to the 
work camps in the countryside—nothing 
was ever heard from them again. Spies 
were sent out to follow the trains of 
misery, to learn what was happening, 
to confirm or deny some stories that were 
so incredible few dared repeat them. 
The spies went out, they saw, they re- 
turned. The work camps, they were 
death camps. The potential workers— 
their only work was to strip off their 
clothes and be marched into the huge 
communal showers, to be washed with 
poison gas, to be slaughtered by the tens 
of thousands, to have their bones cre- 
mated, to literally disappear without a 
trace. This was Hitler’s answer to the 
Jewish problem. 

Back in the Ghetto of Warsaw the 
stories began to circulate with more au- 
thority. As the awful truth dawned 
some were stunned into apathy, but 
others, many others, in the agony of 
their realty, broke down the resistance 
to concerted action—if death was all 
that awaited them, then they would not 
meet it voluntarily, they would fight. 

The Nazi occupation authorities, and 
their henchmen, finally decided in reply 
to the insistent demands of Himmler and 
Eichmann in Berlin to get on with the 
job, that the remaining Jews in the 
ghetto were to be marched out to the 
distribution centers, to be prepared for 
shipment to the countryside, to annihila- 
tion. Word of this intent was received in 
the ghetto. Time had come to resist. 

.It was Passover. It was the time when 
Jews the world over remember the lot 
of their people in Egypt under the Phar- 
aohs, when God sent down his plagues 
upon the Egyptians, when all the first 
born of the country suffered death, only 
the Jews remaining untouched. It was 
the time of year when one remembered 
Moses leading his people as the Red Sea 
parted, and they beheld before them 
freedom in the land of their ancestors. 
But this was the evening of April 18, 
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1943, the Jewish ghetto quarter of War- 
saw. There was no Moses to lead these 
people to freedom, only their dedication 
and courage could give them honor. 
There was hope at least for a brief 
quiet time to celebrate the occasion with 
prayer and the breaking of unleav- 
ened bread. Not even this small hope 
was answered. The word spread quickly, 
the Germans were coming, they were 
marching to the walls. It was time to 
prepare a greeting for them. 

And what a greeting it was. Hand 
grenades, gunfire, liquid fire, fists, and 
stones. The SS men were taken un- 
awares, they fell back, leaving many 
dead in their wake. It was long in com- 
ing and they had suffered through un- 
speakable indignities, but the time had 
arrived—the people of the Ghetto were 
in revolt. 

Nazi armies returned, and were driven 
back again. Ammunition of the ghetto 
fighters was running low, they were driv- 
en underground into bunkers, or hide- 
outs in attics of buildings, yet the fight 
went on. During the day they hid out 
in cramped quarters without water and 
with little food. At night the streets 
were theirs, and they used the time to 
strengthen their positions. 

Then disaster struck. The Germans 
set fire to the entire area, burning the 
fighters from their attic cover; all sup- 
plies were cut off, there was no water, 
no food, the women and children had to 
remain underground all the time. Some, 
men and women, with spirits broken, 
marched out to the Germans to sur- 
render, the others held out. They held 
out against constant attack from the 
ground and air, against hunger and 
thirst, against fear of death yet fear of 
not dying before the Nazis got a hold of 
them. On May 8 the Germans launched 
a concentrated attack on the central 
bunker containing the headquarters op- 
eration. All 200 defenders, including the 
core of the leadership, were killed or 
committed suicide to avoid capture. 
Still, some held out to the end of May, 
a small group of heroic men and women. 
They held out even longer than did Po- 
land herself against the German in- 
vaders. Finally,, after almost the entire 
ghetto area had been flattened, with 
only 8 buildings still standing, resistance 
was broken. Of the 40,000 Jews in the 
ghetto at the beginning of the fighting 
only a few hundred were left to filter out, 
some through the gas-filled sewers, to 
continue fighting in the forests. 

The revolution had been broken, but 
the spirit and heroism of the partici- 
pants, the faith which made them with- 
stand such torture, these sre not for- 
gotten. The State of Israel today, and 
the fact of its existence, stands as a liv- 
ing and dynamic monument to the 
heroic Jews of the Warsaw ghetto; who 
laid down their lives for life—for future 
life in freedom from persecution of their 
people. 

On this 20th anniversary of the heroic 
uprising of the Jews in the Warsaw 
ghetto against their Nazi persecuters, 
let us remember with awe their heroism, 
let us not forget what they were fighting 
against, let us honor with our prayers 
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the memory of their deeds, and in doing 

this rededicate ourselves to the preserva- 

a of all of the freedoms denied to 
em, 


Pay Cut Came in a Week To Make You 
Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of military pay is one which vitally 
Concerns the morale of our military serv- 
ices and, as a result, the security of our 
Nation. Iam concerned that the much- 
needed economy drive seems to have be- 
Come a false economy drive and is di- 
rected almost exclusively at our military 
people who have been underpaid for 

years. 

The following article, written by Mr. 
John J. Ford which appeared in the April 
24 issue of Navy Times, clearly makes 
this point. I commend the article to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

(By John J. Ford) 

It was a week on Capitol Hill filled with 
events which did not alter but illuminated— 
rather sadly—our time. It was a week to 
make you wonder. While the Armed Services 

ttee was approving a 8600 million cut 
in the military pay raise bill unanimously 
recommended by its personnel subcommittee 
the House was approving a supplemental ap- 
Propriation bill that included $450 million 
tor accelerated public works—8450 million to 
be committed between now and June 30 on 
local construction projects like streets, sew- 
erage facilities, municipal buildings and hos- 
Pitals in depressed areas. 

The cut in the pay bill was a frank bow- 
ing to the economy wave pressure in the 
House. The bill was carefully scrutinized 
to see where cuts could be made to save as 
much money as possible. 

The Armed Services Committee cut the 
total monthly increase for each officer $26 
below what Defense had recommended. 

In its report accompanying the bill the 
Committee reproduced a table showing that 
“military compensation has not kept pace 
With pay of other groups.” ‘The table shows 
that since 1952, pay of professional and tech- 
nical people has gone up 49 percent, pay of 
Production workers 44.8 percent, pay of civil 
Servants up 39.8 percent (including the raises 
Starting next January). By comparison, 
even with the pay bill voted by the commit- 
tee, the pay of military men will have gone 
Up only 28 percent since 1952. 

admission is important. It is one 
thing to say Congress has been slow to get 
around to adjust military pay or has ne- 
Slected military pay somewhat in the last 4 
years, But in publishing this comparison 
and then approving the bill, the committee 
ls, in effect, recommending that Congress set 
it as national policy that military remunera- 
tion should drop in relation to other seg- 
ments of the economy, that military com- 
Ponsation be at a lower comparative level 
than {t has been in the past. 

When one considers this in relation to 
the $450 million accelerated public works 
bill one wonders. 

While it was ridiculed by its opponents as 
& make-work proposal involving swimming 
Pools, ski slides and the like the public 
Werks money on the whole will go for per- 
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manent public improvements and will create 
some jobs. 

But the public works measure, and other 
measures passed recently, got nowhere near 
the scrutiny given the military pay Dill. 

One of the public works items is an audi- 
torium in a town in Pennsylvania, which 
could hardly be called a necessary public fa- 
cility. It will cost $3.6 million. While 
spending for it was being approved, the 
Armed Services unit was cutting out uni- 
form allowances for regular officers. The 
saving: $3.6 million. 

During the week there was a story in the 
paper about a Pentagon long-range study 
(was there ever a short-range study?) of 
retiree problems pointing—as has been 
pointed out here before—that construction 
of military hospitals has been reduced in 
line with the recent policy of excluding beds 
for military retirees. Providing hospital 
care for these retirees will be a problem in 
the future, the story said, since the Govern- 
ment apparently doesn't feel it can provide 
for them in military facilities. 

Among the items approved by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
inclusion in the public works spending pro- 
gram are 30 hospital construction items in 
Pennsylvania alone. 

When Congress cut the number of re- 
quested beds in the Long Beach Naval Hos- 
pital—an all-service facility—from the 500 
requested to 350 it was common knowledge 
it was cutting out beds that would be used 
by the military retirees living in southern 
California, 

Among the items in the public works 
package was the replacement of a civilian 
hospital in San Diego. In all, six civilian 
hospital projects in California will get Fed- 
eral money. 

Among the items in the public works bill 
is expansion of a hospital in Miami! Beach. 
One has a little difficulty enyisioning Miami 
Beach as a depressed area, 

Unless I miss my guess, the workers on 
these construction projects will be making 
union wages. Most of them will be making 
more money than new ensigns and second 
lieutenants in the service. All raises for 
these new officers were cut by the Armed 
Services Committee to save $150 million. 
They haven't had a raise since 1952. 

In the Pentagon they have men who ride 
three-wheeled bikes around all day deliver- 
ing messages. They are called corridor boys 
because the gag is that if you let them get 
out of their native corridor you will never 
find them again, The monthly pay of a cor- 
ridor boy is more than the total pay and 
allowances of an ensign or a second leu- 
tenant, 

The Armed Services Committee cut for 
recomputation for military men retired be- 
fore June 1958, In order to save $30 million. 
Two weeks earlier, the House approved a 
$23 million increase in Federal Government 
spending for “forest access roads.” Total 
spending next year for “forest access roads,” 
mostly in the Pacific Northwest, will be $60 
million. 

The Armed Services Committee cut out 
combat pay, which would pay at the maxi- 
mum some $1 million a year to some 4,000 
men subject to enemy fire in Vietnam. Two 
weeks earlier, in approving the Interior De- 
partment appropriation, Congress voted $1 
million in assistance to the States for tree 
planting. The Interior appropriation also 
included $10 million for a “wetlands pro- 
gram.” It would create refuges for migra- 
tory ducks, Including some in Minnesota, 
Land of 10,000 Lakes, 

During the week there was the tragic news 
of the Thresher. The lowest paid man in 
the crew was Robert H. Gosnell, SA(SG). 
88“ means he went to submarine basic 
school. In base pay, clothing allowance, sea 
pay, and submarine pay, he got a total of 
$148.20 a month—$1,776 a year. Under the 
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pay bill as reported he would not have got- 
ten any raise. 

Finally, there was the special bill intro- 
duced for Sgt. Noble Frank Smith. Smith 
was a Marine sergeant in Shanghai at the 
start of World War II. He was ordered to 
the Philippines, leaving his wife and young 
child behind. He went through the Bataan 
death march and his wife and child were 
internees in Shanghai throughout the war. 
Smith is now a farmer in Minois with a 
family of five. A few weeks ago he got a 
bill from the State Department for $1,421.92. 
It was for the-cost of subsistence and medi- 
cal attention the State Department gave his 
wife and child through the Swiss Govern- 
ment while they were interned in Shanghai. 

As I said, it was a week to make you 
wonder. 


National Library Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


4 


HON. EDITH GREEN ` 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the 7-day period beginning April 21, 1963, 
is National Library Week. It is prob- 
ably one of the really worthwhile such 
observances in the course of the year as 
I look at a compilation of weeks desig- 
nated by trade associations to commemo- 
rate doughnuts, dolls, and dimples. It 
is a time for a genuine recognition of a 
genuine contribution to civilization and 
the unfolding of the fullest development 
of mankind. 

As one reads the records of history, the 
book has earned the gratitude of man- 
kind by the nature of the enemies it 
makes—Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and the 
petty censors of our towns, cities, and 
States with their long scissors and nar- 
row minds. And the book has earned 
the gratitude of mankind by those vol- 
umes which have lifted the spirits of 
mankind and fed the hungry minds of 
inquisitive men who, in a phrase of Albert 
Camus, seek the desperate encounter be- 
tween the human spirit and the silence 
of the universe. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, I place in the Appendix of 
the Reconp two articles—both from the 
May 9, 1962, issue of the British periodi- 
cal, Punch, entitled “Learn With BOOK" 
and “The Little Professor”: 

Learn Wrru BOOK 
(By R. J. Heathorn) 

A new aid to rapid—almost magical— 
learning has made its appearance. Indica- 
tions are that if it catches on all the elec- 
tronic gadgets will be so much junk. 

The new device is known as built-in 
orderly organized knowledge. The makers 
generally call it by its initials, BOOK, 

Many advantages are claimed over the old- 
style learning and teaching aids on which 
most people are brought up nowadays. It 
has no wires, no electric circuit to break 
down. No connection is needed to an elec- 
tricity power point. It is made entirely 
without mechanical parts to go wrong or 
need replacement. 

Anyone can use BOOK, eyen children, and 
it fits comfortably into the hands. It can 
be conveniently used sitting in an armchair 
by the fire. 
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How does this revolutionary, unbelievably 
easy invention work? Basically, BOOK con- 
sists only of a large number of paper sheets. 
These may run to hundreds where BOOK 
covers a lengthy program of information. 
Each sheet bears a number in sequence, 50 
that the sheets cannot be used in the wrong 
order. 

To make it even easier for the user to keep 
the sheets in the proper order, they are held 
firmly in place by a special locking device 
called a “binding.” 

Each sheet of paper presents the user with 
an information sequence in the form of 
symbols, which he absorbs optically for 
automatic registration on the brain. When 
one sheet has been assimilated, a flick of the 
finger turns it over and further information 
is found on the other side. 

By using both sides of each sheet in this 
way a great economy is effected, thus reduc- 
ing both the size and cost of BOOK. No 
buttons need to be pressed to move from 
one sheet to another to open or close BOOK 
or to start it working. BOOK may be taken 
up at anytime and used by merely opening 
it instantly for use. Nothing has to be con- 
nected up or switched on. The user may 
turn at will to any sheet, going backward or 
forward as he please. A sheet is provided 
near the beginning as a location finder for 
any required information sequence. 

A small accessory, available at trifling extra 
cost, is the BOOKmark. This enables the 
user to pick up his program where he left 
off on the previous learning session. BOOK- 
mark is versatile and may be used in any 
BOOK. 

The initial cost varies with the size and 
subject matter. Already a vast range of 
BOOKs is available, covering every conceiv- 
able subject and adjusted to different levels 
of aptitude. One BOOK, small enough to be 
held in the hands, may contain an entire 
learning schedule. 

Once purchased, BOOK requires no further 
upkeep cost; no batteries or wires are needed, 
since the motive power, thanks to an in- 
genious device patented by the makers, is 
supplied by the brain of the user. 

BOOKs may be stored on handy shelves 

and for ease of reference the program sched- 
ule is normally indicated on the back of 
the binding. 
Altogether the built-in orderly organized 
knowledge seems to have great advantages 
with no drawbacks. We predict a big future 
for it. 


Tue LITTLE PROFESSOR 
(By Gordon Grindstaff) 

Once upon a semester there lived a little 
old professor who was dear to his students, 
The lovable little man had much to offer 
his pupils and the world about him, He 
worked diligently. He was filled with kind- 
ness and good ideas, and he gave freely of 
these possessions. 

Along with these exceptional gifts, the 
professor had one highly unusual char- 
acteristic: out of the middle of his head 
grew a bright red geranium. This geranium 
was more than a physical appendage. In- 
deed, it was part of his personality. The 
flower contributed to his brightness, both 
in its color and in its distinctiveness. Be- 
cause it set him apart as an Individual. 
the little professor looked out on the world 
with a fresh, vigorous perspective. 

From the beginning, people of various 
callings commented on the professor's un- 
usual attribute. 

Some of the remarks were approving. 

“How ex: said one. 

“Colorful,” remarked another. 

“What a fresh point of view,” exclaimed 
a third. 

Other remarks were disapproving. 

“How strange,” remarked a professor from 
out of town. 
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“Vulgar,” cried the marshal of the ladies“ 
league. 

“It's antireligious,” sermonized a preacher. 

“Shouldn't be allowed in our society,” 
barked a major general. 

“He doesn't have any right," reasoned a 
lawyer. 

“He's harmful to little children,” wrote 
the chairman of the State parents“ associa- 
tion. 

“Obviously he's a Communist,” concluded 
a politician. 

The clamor grew so great that one day 
the president of the university called for 
the professor. 

“Now, professor, let's be reasonable,” 
pleaded the President. ‘It might be satis- 
factory if you grew your own hat. Or even 
your own wig. But a geranium, preposter- 


president * * counterpleaded 
the little old professor. “This flower is me. 
I feel comfortable sprouting it. I can't keep 
it from growing and blossoming.” A tear 
came into the professor's eye. 

I'm not harming anyone with my gerani- 
um, am I?” 

The president of the university shrugged 
Fon shoulders and referred the professor to 

psychiatrist, who analyzed, “He really 
ehk to be put away in an institution— 
different, of course, from the one he's in.” 

“Unless,” he continued, “we can change 
him.” 

The psychiatrist urged the president of the 
university to appoint a committee to decide 
the fate of the little professor. 

Representatives of the village and the uni- 
versity huddled in conference. At last they 
arrived at a decision. 


“Sorry,” announced the chairman. “You 
must change.” 

The village barber performed the pruning 
operation. 


“Don’t feel bad, professor," he snipped. 
“Just pretend that you have a geranium on 
top of your head.” And he cut away all the 
flower. 

Without his geranium, the little old pro- 
fessor withered. He could not work dill- 
gently, His kindness began to wilt away. 
His good ideas no longer flowered. He spent 
his days sitting and staring. 

The village and university folk suddenly 
realized that they had made a dreadful 
mistake. The president called another con- 
ference. 

“We didn't destroy the flower,” said the 
president sadly. “We destroyed our little 
old professor.” 

Then all the village and university folk 


decided that they would try to make amends 


by planting geraniums in thelr frontyards 
to symbolize the professor's flower. Each 
citizen bedded one red gerarium in the most 
prominent location he could find. 

The president then turned to the people 
and said only one thing. “Each of us has 
his own geranium,” spoke the president soft- 
ly. He paused. “Each of us in his own way.” 

The professor looked up, and, for an in- 
stant, the people imagined that they saw 
a sparkle come into the little professor's 
eyes. 
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Barbara Ward Writes: How the Poor 
Can Help the Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
British political scientist, Barbara Ward, 
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has set forth some knowledgeable views 
on the role of the free world in aiding 
the underdeveloped nations. Excerpts 
from a recent article in the Sunday Lon- 
don Observer follow: 

Ever since 1947, the Western World has 
been able to congratulate itself on avoiding 
the economic errors and uncertainties which, 
in 1929, brought the prewar economic system 
to disaster. 

The Marshall plan, the Common Market, 
foreign aid, international agencies of co- 
operation—the International Monetary Fund. 
the World Bank, the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs—all these innovations sug- 
gested that some log-jam in Western policy 
had been decisively broken and that fresh 
political and economic energies were being 
mobilized to produce a working and pro- 
ductive version of the market economy. 

The prospect was exhilarating. But now 
we have to ask ouselves whether it was not 
an illusion after all. Even before the Brus- 
sels breakdown, the New World was not look- 
ing quite so brave. Since General de 
Gaulle’s exercise of his veto, there are grow- 
ing reasons for wondering whether it is 
even really new. 

Today, the stimulus of reconstruction is 
long since spent, the boom has petered out 
in Britain and North America, while West- 
ern Europe shows the early symptoms of 
slackening steam. Britain has its National 
Economic Development Council on the model 
of France's P Commission. The 
members of the North Atlantic Council have 
formally accepted a 4-percent rate of ex- 
pansion as a long-term objective; their Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development exists as a joint instrument for 
working out its larger implications. Inside 
the Europe Economic Community, the Brus- 
sels Commission has taken the first steps 
toward the projection of growth rates for 
the Common Market as a whole. 

Between these outer realities of the de- 
veloping world and the old, hard, industrial 
Atlantic core, there could be a new conver- 
gence of interest—Western capital, trade and 
technique going out to build up new cen- 
ters of production and consumption and, 
by so doing, bringing about that vast en- 
franchisement of new consumers which the 
steadily rising productions of Western. fields 
and factories demands. 

All these hints and prospects began to add 
up to a sustained Western policy to raise 
the purchasing power and improve the trad- 
ing outlets of the developing world. In this 
way—Just as the workers of the West were 
drawn at last into the mass consumer econ- 
omy—the millions of marginal migrants of 
Africa and Asia and Latin America would be 
brought across the threshold of the modern 
economy; their human needs would be 
satisfied and they would thus become a 
permanent factor in sustaining world 
economy. 

Any international policy for sustained 
growth—whether by a concerted 4 percent 
annual expansion in the Atlantic arena or 
by a sustained effort to bring the developing 
continents effectively into the world mar- 
ket—demands the closest, the most sustained 
and the most fraternal of relationships be- 
tween America and Europe. Neither Britain 
nor the United States can achieve the spurt 
of growth needed to break from their 245 per- 
cent tradition of expansion without whole- 
hearted cooperation from the countries of 
the Common Market. 

It is even more certain that the needs of 
the developing world cannot be fully served 
without intimate Western cooperation. A 
Common Market cut off by high tariffs, open 
only to a group of African associated states, 
producing huge agricultural surpluses and 
financing uncontrolled its 
import levies could quickly stimulate a rival 
protectionism in the United States. 
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A discernible movement forward toward 
& clear Western strategy for damestic growth 
and economic aid and stimulus to the de- 
veloping world has been cut short. The 
Momentum has died out of the West just as 
its profoundest economic problem—the prob- 
lem of sustaining demand—has come to the 
Surface once again. 

There would thus seem to be only one path 
of wisdom for Britain—to seek with America 
and with its friends in Europe to rescue the 
great alliance from its Gaullist blind alley 
and get it back on the road of European 
Unity and Atlantic partnership, the only 
oo ible road leading away from the 

788. 


Howard E. Whitaker of Mead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Howard E. 
Whitaker, chairman of the board of 
Mead Corp., was extended a rare and 
high honor by the General Assembly of 
the State of South Carolina. A con- 
Current resolution was unanimously 
adopted by both houses extending to 
Mr. Whitaker an invitation to address a 
Joint assembly on the Southern pulp and 
Paper industry today. Mr. Whitaker 
very graciously accepted and a few mo- 
Ments ago addressed the joint assembly. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this out- 
Standing address to the attention of the 
Congress, 

THE SouTHERN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
Topay 

(Remarks of H. E. Whitaker, chairman of the 

board, the Mead Corp., presented to joint 

Session of the General Assembly, Columbia, 

S.C., April 24, 1963) 

Tt is a rare privilege, indeed, to come be- 
fore a joint session of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina as a representative 
ot the pulp and paper industry in the South. 

And, each one of the 86,000 men and 
Women who work in our industry in the 
South appreciates this opportunity to tell 
the story of our growth and development. 
Tt is, we think, a great story—a story about 
a $500 million annual market for the pur- 

of pulpwood; and a story about the 
Product of 60 percent of the Nation’s pulp 
and 40 percent of the Nation's production of 
Paper and paperboard. 

4s you know so well, in one generation 

© South has in many areas pulled far 
ahead of the Nations economic development, 

e uninformed might ask “Why?” 
we we submit, a major factor Is leader- 


Leadership which has sponsored and de- 
Veloped a better balance between agriculture 
and ind 

Industrial leadership like that of the pulp 
and paper industry which has fostered the 
R from a few plants in pre-World War 

years to 73 primary mills 
billion today, 
x qoclentific leadership made possible the 
x vances we have achieved in the devel- 
Pment of trees in the 12 Southern States 
growth of this resource exceeds con- 
ption. 

The result of combining natural resources, 
sion people and leadership with vi- 
9 is summed up in the statistic: the an- 

Mal value of shipments from the pulp and 


valued at $3.7 
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paper mills in the South amounts to $2 bil- 
lion—$2 billion worth of goods which go to 
all parts of the States, and even overseas to 
the other continents. 

This industry is, indeed, a realized eco- 
nomic dream: trees, people, amazing re- 
search and product development. 

There are 73 primary pulp and paper mills 
in the South and they are distributed 
throughout the region as follows: Alabama 
has 8 mills, Arkansas has 4, Florida has 10, 
Georgia has 10, Louisiana has 8, Mississippi 
has 6, North Carolina has 5, Oklahoma has 1, 
South Carolina has 5, Tennessee has 5, Texas 
has 4, and Virginia has 7. 

As a result, in terms of payrolls, purchases 
of pulpwood, forestry and reforestation activ- 
ities, and aid to landowners, the economic 
impact of the pulp and paper industry is 
felt strongly in each of the 12 Southern 
States. 

It has meant a higher standard of living 
for many thousands of families, money to 
spend, whole communities of new houses, 
cars on the bustling highways—yes, we have 
even added to the traffic problem wherever 
we operate. 

I am certain that you know that pulpwood 
is harvested in more than 90 percent of the 
counties in the South. Moving by truck, 
train, and barge, every day in the week more 
than 90,000 cords of pulpwood are loaded in 
these communities, providing employment 
for tens of thousands of people. 

Each pulpwood truck, a familiar sight on 
the roads in the South, represents about 
$25,000 in annual income to the community 
in which it operates. 

Pulpwood comes from the forest, and to- 
day's forests are being improved because man 
works with nature. Professional foresters 
furnish know-how which gives landowners a 
new concept of wise forest management. 

Southern pulp and paper mills employ 
1,400 foresters. Important among their spe- 
cialized tasks is counseling landowners on 
keeping woodlands fully productive. This 
is necessary because the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is dependent on individual land own- 
ers for about 80 percent of its pulpwood sup- 
ply. 

The industry itself owns 11 percent of. 
southern forest land; the largest part, 74 
percent in relatively small tracts, is owned 
by 1.6 million people. And, these are the 
people the industry's foresters endeavor to 
reach with the story of the fundamentals of 
tree farming for profit, 

The foresters make recommendations to 
landowners, and often they assist the land- 
owner in marking trees to be thinned for 
pulpwood, and choosing fine specimens to be 
left as seed trees. He shows the owner how 
wornout land can be reclaimed for trees. 
He helps the landowner get seedlings and 
tree-planting machinery, and he counsels 
with him on protecting his trees from fire, 
insects, and disease, 

This is an industry service and it is a good 
one, for every year a growing number of 
southern farmers are keeping their wood- 
lands in top production. 

Besides the direct help the pulp and paper 
industry gives landowners toward wise forest 
management. it sponsors living examples 
such as pilot forests, school forests, and 
other demonstration areas. The pilot forest 
program, for example, includes woodlands 
on 88 southern farms. Each pilot forest has 
one target: to demonstrate to landowners 
how to get the most from the forest. Many 
started on undeveloped woodlands. Today, 
these projects—averaging more than 80 acres 
each—are great, green laboratories. Each 
stands as a practical example of maximum 
woodland production. And, these projects 
are profitable to the landowner, 

The industry sponsors 170 schoo] forest 
programs each year. These programs provide 
woodland-management training. 
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Five-day forestry training camps in 8 
States reach more than 1,000 young men, 
mostly 4-H Club and FFA members, with in- 
tensive forestry training plus recreation, each 
year. The industry has the valuable coop- 
eration of State forest services, extension 
services, and vocational education depart- 
ments in these projects. 

And, the South’s pulp and paper com- 
panies are working today for better trees 


In years to come, improved trees guided in 
growth by full expression of man's scientific 
knowledge will, we believe, change the char- 


y 
species of trees expect to have an abundant 
supply of superior seedlings available both 
for planting on their own lands and for sup- 
plying individual forestry-minded land- 
owners. 

Pine trees are the principal source of raw 
material for the region's pulp and paper in- 
dustry. Through the discovery of new tech- 
niques 77 5 333 methods, however, 
many are utilizing increasing quan- 
tities of the hardwoods which constitute 
about half of the South's forest acreage. 
Currently, a fifth of the pulpwood supply 
comes from hardwood. 

The industry also has made marked prog- 
ress toward utilization of the whole tree. 
Twenty-five years ago, slabs and edgings 
from sawmill operations were virtually use- 
less except for fuel and represented, in most 
cases, a disposal problem. 

Today, in contrast, some 900 sawmills, 
veneer mills and other wood-using plants 
have chipmaking machinery that converts 
this waste“ material into chips for pulping 
at the papermills. Chips contribute up- 
ward of 12 percent of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry’s raw materials supply. 

In addition, our mills use the waste bark 
for generating electric power and process 
steam. Some mills manufacture the bark 
into mulch and other organic fertilizer prod- 
ucts; and such byproducts as turpentine 
and tall ofl go into paints, detergents, 
printer's ink, and other products. 

At every step, from better trees to better 
products. the pulp and paper industry’s re- 
search and development programs are going 
forward. Scientists and trained technicians 
in company laboratories are constantly at 
work on projects to discover new products 
and better ways to make better the tradi- 
tional products of pulp, paper, and paper- 
board. The southern universities are help- 
ing in this work—and we look to them to 
provide the scientists of the future. 

For example, they are seeking to produce 
paper of greater durability, more strength, 
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and adaptability to an ever-widening spec- 
trum of end uses. They work with test tubes, 
microscopes, and many kinds of specialized 
machines to unlock more and more of the 
secrets in the magic of wood fiber, 

Such studies are resulting in exciting dis- 
coverles of additional uses for paper. The 
prospects are almost endless and serve to as- 
sure continued markets for wood from the 
South's abundant and fast-growing forests. 

Now, what about the future of the pulp 
and paper industry? 

Well, let’s look at the basic factor under- 
lying the industry: paper usage. Last year, 
each individual in the United States used 
an average of 435 pounds of paper and paper- 
board products. 

And, per capita consumption of paper may 
be expected to increase as a result of new 
uses and applications constantly being de- 
veloped for paper and board materials, 

It is a recognized fact that as national 


provement in the Nation's standard of liv- 
ing, the pulp and paper industry must con- 
tinue to expand to meet demands for its 
products. 

The bright future for paper use is backed 
up by assurances that the pulp and paper 
industry's scientific forestry practices of to- 
day, and those of its landowning neighbors, 
will provide an adequate gupply of raw ma- 
terials tomorrow. 

The South may take justifiable pride in 
its accomplishments. The South's forests 
consistently produce well over half of the 
Nation's total supply of pulpwood and they 
are growing one-third faster than they did 


than 46,000 tons of finished product 
every day. 

I am confident that expansions will in- 
this impressive output substantially 
in the future. 

For the South's pulp and paper industry, 
the past is prologue. trees, nur- 
tured by men of vision, are symbolic of the 
South's new vigor and its economic promise 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Canton 
Repository has once again cut through 
the rhetoric to get at the heart of what 
is wrong with increased spending and in- 
creased Federal debt, which I wish to in- 
clude with my remarks: 

From the Canton Repository, Apr. 22, 1963) 
ARTICULATE FUZZINESS 

The articulate young man in the White 
House was rephrasing old arguments the 
other day when he told the American So- 
clety of Ne Editors that any sizable 
cut in his budget would imperal the econ- 
omy. 

President Kennedy's presentation should 
be articulate—he’s said it many times be- 
fore. But his thesis makes no more sense 
now than it did when he started hammer- 
ing away at it last year, 

What he has been saying right along is 
that a tax cut will touch off some sort of 
phenomenal surge in the rate of national 
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growth—a surge powerful enough to offset 
the mushrooming deficit from continued 
spending increases. 

That still sounds like awfully fuzzy eco- 
nomics. The whole idea cuts harshly across 
the grain of accepted and orthodox economic 
practice. 

The President alluded to an average fam- 
ily man in a so-called Random Village to il- 
lustrate the effect his proposal would have 
in stimulating jobs and personal income. 

But if this same average family man in 
Random Village applied the Kennedy tech- 
nique to his own budget, how far would he 
get? How could he wriggle out of the finan- 
cial chaos that would be certain to follow 
a spend more-earn less policy? He would 
be off to the Random Village poorhouse in 
short order. 

An essential difference, of course, is that 
Mr. Average Family Man is spending his 
own money. The Government doesn't have 
any money of its own to spend. It, too, is 
spending Mr. Average Family Man’s money. 

And that is one of the places where Mr. 
Kennedy’s up-spend-down-tax proposal falls 
flat. Since the Government can spend only 
what it gets from the taxpayer, wouldn't the 
taxpayer benefit if the Government spent 
less? 5 

It makes sense to let the taxpayer spend his 
money for what he knows he wants instead 
of signing it over to bureaucrats who spend 
it for what they think the taxpayer should 
have. 

Kennedy told the editors that “the right 
way to a balanced budget is to seek first a 
balanced economy. The tax cuts I have 
proposed, and the level of expenditures I 
have proposed, haye been carefully fitted to- 
gether with that chief objective in mind.” 

That is like trying to put two magnets 
face to face with the idea that they'll come 
squarely together and stick. But it doesn't 
work that way. The tax-cut magnet, de- 
signed to pull dollars back to the taxpayer, 
doesn’t jibe with the spending magnet which 
pulls dollars in the other direction. 

The President might be well advised to 
take a look at what an Ohioan named James 
A. Rhodes is doing in the budget-balancing 
business. The aim is the same—stimulate 
the economy and bolster employment—but 


inclined to betting, better double check the 
odds before putting your money on Kennedy. 


Altoona Senior High School Band 
Praised for Washington Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Altoona Senior High Schoo] Band, 
under the capable direction of Mr. John 
Monti, band director, had the distinct 
privilege of officially representing the 
great State of Pennsylvania in the an- 
nual Cherry Blossom Festival in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and winning two first 
prizes. 

For the first time in the 60 year his- 
tory of the Cherry Blossom Festival, one 
school won the top honors in two cate- 
gories—band competition and major- 
ettes, in competition with school units 
from throughout the country. 


April 24 


I wish to commend the 210 musicians 
and majorettes of the Altoona Senior 
High School Band, their director Mr. 
John Monti, administrators, school 
faculty, and directors and citizens of Al- 
toona for making possible the fine per- 
formance and trip to Washington, D.C., 
and especially to Mr. John Monti. With- 
out his untiring efforts, aggressiveness, 
personality, and spirit, the victory would 
not have been possible in the presenta- 
tion of outstanding music, splendid dis- 
plays and precision drills. 

We in Pennsylvania are very proud to 
say that this fine high school is located 
in our State and in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania which I 
have the privilege to serve. 


Mayor John F. Collins, of Boston, Spear- 
heads Move To Get the Nation’s Mayors 
Behind Cut in Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this occasion to call to the attention of 
my colleagues here in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the recent remarks 
made by Mayor John F. Collins, of 
Boston. As a result of Mayor Collins“ 
activity on behalf of President John F. 
Kennedy’s program of $10 billion Fed- 
eral tax cut more than 500 mayors from 
every section of the Nation are now in 
favor of the administration’s tax cut 
proposal. 

The following article appeared in the 
Boston Globe, April 23, 1963, which 
commented on Mayor John F. Collins’ 
efforts to bring about a tax cut for our 
Nation’s citizens. 

The popularity and personal persuasion of 
Mayor John F. Collins of Boston is beginning 
to make itself felt in the Nation’s Capital. 

Collins spearheaded a move to get the 
Nation's mayors behind the President's tax 
cut program. 


Mayor Collins in a public statement 
said: 

A Federal tax cut that stimulates employ- 
ment can save the Nation's business firms 
much of the $3 billion annually taxed for 
jobless benefits. 

fiscal 1962, nearly 6 million un- 
employed persons received benefits under 
State unemployment systems. These pay- 
ments total almost $3 billion and represented 
compensation for 84 million man-weeks of 
unemployment, 

This widespread unemployment, which 
has persisted for 5 years, affecting all 
localities, is the result in large part of our 
repressive income tax structure, It has 
prevented our economy from moving ahead 
to full capacity of its human and physical 
resources. 

A Federal tax cut is long overdue. We 
need one to increase our economic output to 
full capacity and create need for employment 
of millions now unempl: 

At the present time, with 5.8 percent of 
our labor force unemployed, we collectively 
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lack the purchasing power required to buy 
goods and services which our labor force and 
industry can produce. 

A tax reduction will increase the income 
Of the average American family. Since con- 
Sumers spend 90 percent to 95 percent of 
their incomes, this money will be pumped 
back into the economy. Plants will need to 
Produce more, and they will hire more 
Workers. 

Economists estimate that our total out- 
put and economic will be increased 
by an amount several times as great as the 
tax cut. Purchasing power will multiply 
three to four times as the tax-saving dollar 
is spent and invested. 

President Kennedy has recommended to 
Congress a tax cut of $11 billion, which 
Would increase our gross national product 
by $33 to $44 million. 

The unemployed will go back on the pay- 
rolls and off the unemployment insurance 
Tolis. Business firms will expand and more 
People will be at work. 

In the long run, business will save money 
on unemployment. Thus, when unemploy- 
ment is down, the payments to the unem- 
Ployment trust funds will be lower. 


Charitable Foundations—Texas Research 
Group Dedicated to Importance of Cul- 
tivation—Part IV 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
Previously granted leave to extend my 
Temarks, it is by pleasure to include for 
Teproduction the second three articles in 
& series on the subject of charitable 
foundations, as they appeared in the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 

The articles follow: 

CuarrrasLe FOUNDATIONS—TEexas RESEARCH 
Group DEDICATED TO IMPORTANCE OF CUL- 
TIVATION—Part IV 

(By Mabel Gouldy) 

Texans are justifiably proud of their world- 
wide reputation for know-how and getting 
the job done. 

And in the Texas Research Foundation, 
Which incidentally, costs the taxpayers noth- 
ing, native sons and daughters can justify a 
Whole crop of Texas brags. 

The good earth has been made better in 
Texas, with possible benefits to all of man- 

„through the work of the oldest pri- 
vately supported research organization of its 
kind in the United States. 

The foundation was chartered as a Texas 
Corporation In 1944 and is located on a 1,000- 
dere tract at Renner, just north of the Dal- 

city limits. 

This operating foundation has four pri- 


mary 

They are: 

1. To undertake, supervise and integrate 
appiled research in scientific and technologi- 
Cal fields primarily related to agriculture 
and industry. 

2. To carry on basic studies in the field of 
Pure science. 

3. To provide educational facilities for the 
tists ng of farmers, technologists and scien- 


4. To serve as a clearing house for scientific 
and economic information for the public. 
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Men of vision established and maintain 
the foundation. 

It is privately financed by businessmen, 
farmers, ranchers, and other friends. 

There are nearly 3,000 contributors. 

The foundation dispenses no grants or 
funds. 

There are 10 holders of Ph. D. degrees on 
the staff consisting of approximately 43 
persons. 

Dr. C. L. Lundell, vice president and direc- 
tor of the foundation since its establish- 
ment, heads the staff. 

In fact, the project was his idea. 

Highly trained men and women on his 
staff have done work that has directly or in- 
directly benefited farmers everywhere as well 
as those who dépend on the farmer for good 
or raw material. 

Work of other research organizations has 
also been stimulated. 

Private enterprise is the key to its incep- 
tion and good works. 

Founders ask a fundamental question. 

Where, they query, would the petroleum, 
chemical, and other industires of the United 
States be today if they had left all research 
up to the Government? 

Industrial research at TSF has benefited 
petroleum, chemistry, radiochemistry, the 
development of synthetic lubrication, and 
other areas. 

Among outstanding scientific collections, 
made available to other researchers, in the 
foundation's library are the Ames collection, 
Blake coliection, and Lundell herbarium. 

Results of the probing of foundation re- 
searchers are made available to all at no 
costs. 

The founding thesis of the organization 
was that poor land makes poor crops and 
that poor crops keep people poor, 

Fertility of Texas land then was suffering 
from years of bad farming and grazing prac- 
tices. 

Land is regarded by the foundation as our 
greatest asset. 


Another telling point of foundation spon- . 


sors is that during the past 25 years every 
dollar invested in agricultural research has 
yielded a profit of more than $200. 

Any businessman understands that. 

Also, that industry in the United States 
spends an average of 2 percent of its gross 
income on scientific research and develop- 
ment but that in agricultural research the 
total outlay is less than 1 percent of the 
national gross agricultural income. 

Land and physical facilities of the founda- 
tion are valued at close to $3 million and an 
operating slogan has been “practical research 
from test tube to farm.” 

What has the foundation done in its cho- 
sen fields? 

Too many things to be enumerated in one 
newspaper article. 

It can, among other things, experiment in 
fields not open to individual farmers. 

Seeds for one project were imported from 
India, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Israel, French Mo- 
rocco, Greece, and Italy. 

Successful development of this country’s 
first commercial sesame crop resulted. 
Among uses are in shortening, cosmetics, 
margarine, paints, and cattle and poultry 
feed. 

The good old American tradition of utiliz- 
ing all resources and wasting nothing re- 
sulted in another practical project. 

Over an il-year period foundations work- 
ers developed a crop residue program. 

Farmers once hauled off or burned crop 
residues. 

TSF has proved that properly managed 
residues are as valuable as harvested grain. 

And the foundation produces 52 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 

State and National averages per acre are 
about 30 bushels. 

Stubble and stalks, the research proved, 
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when worked into the soil check erosion, 

conserve moisture, and greatly enrich the 

soil. 

The agricultural awakening of Texas has 
been a guiding motive of the foundation. 

The staff feels this has happened and cite 
as an example the fact that while there was 
national decline of farm income of 15 per- 
cent in 1959 the farm income of Texas soared 
to a new high of §2,383,768,000. 

Grain sorghum was promoted to a cash 
crop second only to cotton through founda- 
tion efforts. 

But cotton was not neglected. 

Proper crop rotations and use of residue 
have shown the farmers where the yield was 
low to produce at the same level enjoyed by 
cotton farmers with better land. 

An all-season pasture system developed by 
the foundation is credited with centering of 
about 40 percent of all cattle in Texas in the 
area within 150 miles of Fort Worth and 
Dallas within the past 15 years. 

This is the only area in Texas where the 
number of beef and dairy cattle increased. 

Crops and grasses are tested on the foun- 
dation's 308-acre tenant farm at Renner. 

Parmers can see there how to improve crop 
conditions on the farms they are working. 

Button clover, an annual legume used for 
forage and soil, was one of the new and im- 
proved crops introduced by the foundation. 

That was in 1946. 

Today more than 500,000 acres are seeded. 

Corn hybrids, soybeans, and grasses, both 
native and introduced, are subjects of other 
successful experimentations. 

The foundation agrees with Daniel 
Webster. 

In 1840 he said: “Let us not forget that the 
cultivation of the earth is the most impor- 
tant labor of man.” 

CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS—DRISCOLL HOSPITAL 
HELPING INDIGENT CHILDREN OF STATE— 
Part V 

(By Mabel Gouldy) 

“There is nothing quite like it anywhere 
dedicated solely to the care of our indigent 
children.” 

Those are the words of Dr. J. M. Sloan, 
medical director of an almost $2 million a 
year operation, the Driscoll Foundation Chil- 
dren’s Hospital at Corpus Christi. 

There is no cashier and never has been 
one at this hospital set up and operated by 
funds from a charitable foundation estab- 
lished by provisions in the will of Mrs. Clara 
Driscoll, who died in 1945. 

She gave her entire multimillion dollar for- 
tune to, in the words of her will, “provide 
funds for the construction, equipment and 
operation of a free clinic and hospital for 
crippled, maimed or diseased children” of 
the poor. 

In addition to the more than 10,000 Texas 
children that have been beneficiaries of Mrs. 
Driscoll’s generosity, there has been a sub- 
stantial savings to taxpayers. 

Dr. McIver Furman, chairman of the hos- 
pital’s board, in a report to the community 
had this to say of the 10-year-old hospital: 

“Were the Driscoll Hospital not in exist- 
ence, the present child care would be cared 
for by Memorial Hospital and other agencies 
and so it is estimated conservatively that the 
Driscoll Foundation saves the city and coun- 
ty (Corpus Christi and Nueces County) some 
$500,000 annually. 

BIG LOCAL TAXPAYER 


“Besides this generous contribution to 50- 
ciety, what of the Driscoll Foundation as 
an industry—contributing to local tax in- 
comes, providing employment to hundreds 
and supporting other local industries? 

“Although exempt from Federal income 
taxes, which makes the operation of this fine 
hospital in our community possible, the 
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Driscoll Foundation is one of the largest 
local taxpayers in the county.” 

This is the breakdown on latest taxpay- 
ments: 

Nueces County taxes, 634,634; city and 
school taxes, $92,695; special district taxes, 
$398; taxes paid in other counties, $63,564. 

The foundation pays the salaries of 561 
empl The total payroll is in excess of 
$1,476,620 annually, and utility and food 
bills, respectively, are $117,559 and $249,500 
a year. 
“It can readily be seen,” says Dr. Furman, 
“that a foundation, especially one so 
thoughtfully established by Mrs. Driscoll, 
does not only give much needed care to the 
needy, but contributes substantially as an 
industry to the further welfare of the com- 
munity.” 

QUESTIONING ARTICLES - 

Dr. Furman added: “There have been sey- 
eral articles in the newsprint lately regard- 
ing foundations and their value to commu- 
nities and our country as a whole and some 
of these articles have questioned the adverse 
effect of foundations on our economy.” 

The hospital was bullt on a 20-acre site at 
a cost of $4,500,000 including a grant of 
$1,500,000 from the Federal Government 
through Hill-Burton funds. 

Since opening in February 1953 the Dris- 
coll Foundation has expended more than 
$8,500,000 in operating the hospital. 

Tue hospital's budget is more than 14% 
times the Corpus Christi United Fund 
budget, 

“Please remember,” Dr. Furman continued, 
“that a portion of each tax dollar in the 
city and county operate other health agen- 
cies, so that the Driscoll Foundation, in ad- 
dition to caring for the unfortunate children 
of our community, without cost to that com- 
munity, is likewise contributing its share 
of supporting other health agencies.” 

Plans in which the Driscoll Hospital and 
others will serve as coordinating and cooper- 
ating units will create In Corpus Christi a 
children's medical center which, it is felt, 
will be unsurpassed in the Nation. 

OTHERS TO BE INCLUDED 

This will include a unit for children now 
excluded by economic status from the en- 
tirely free hospital facilities. 

This expansion will be carried through 
with the cooperation of the South Texas 
Children’s Medical Center Foundation. 

Physicians of Corpus Christi also give 
their services free and in addition to patient 
care spend many hours in teaching resident 
doctors. 

Although Mrs. Driscoll, one of the most 
prominent Texans of her day and the leader 
in restoration of the Alamo, didn't plan it 
that way, provisions of her will have bene- 
fited children in the far corners of the 
world. 

Her first Intention was to establish and 
maintain a hospital for “the crippled and 
diseased children, natives of Texas, under the 
age of 16 years, who in the judgment of 
trustees are unable financially to secure the 
desired assistance in their infirmities.” 

But the hospital's benefactions have 
spread afar due to the fact 35 foreign doc- 
tors haye trained at the hospital as resident 
physicians and returned to their own lands. 


NEED EXEMPLIFIED 


These have included 16 from Mexico; 
Turkey, 6; China and Cuba, 3 each; Iran, 2; 
Germany, Japan, Colombia, Thailand, and 
Denmark, 1 each. ` 

The great need for the hospital is exempli- 
fled by the fact that in addition to the in- 
patients served there are some 40,000 to 45,000 
visits yearly to the outpatient clinic. 

More than one-third of children treated 
have come from outside Nueces County. 

Children treated have been from 39 coun- 
ties in all, with the farthest admissions be- 


vu 
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ing from Parmer, Hall, and Lubbock Coun- 
tles in the northwest and Collin County in 
the northern portion of the State. 

In addition to general pediatrics, the hos- 
pital population includes as many as 15 to 
25 children with tuberculosis. 

One of the few pediatric dental depart- 
ments of any children’s hospitals in the 
United States is at Driscoll. 

A research program has been in progress 
since 1956. Trustees felt a study of the 
children in that area suffering from malau- 
trition would possibly contribute something 
worthwhile to other areas of the world. 

ONE OF BEST UNITS 


The research unit at Driscoll is now con- 
sidered one of the three best nutritional 
study units on this continent. 

A cardiac diagnostic center was estab- 
lished through a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation and cardiac catherization has been 
provided not only patients at Driscoll but 
all children of the area as well as adults re- 
ferred by the heart clinic of Memorial Hos- 
pital in Corpus Christi. 

A training program was started in the 
early days of the Driscoll Hospital for resi- 
dents in pediatrics and it has been further 
enhanced by a teaching affiliation with Bay- 
rd University College of Medicine in Hous- 

n. 

After Mrs. Driscoll helped save the Alamo 
from destruction and made a gift to restore 
it, she wrote across the back of a picture of 
50 Texas shrine, “The happiest day of my 

(Fai 

Says Dr. Furman: 

“Surely, if she were alive today to see the 
fruits of her benevolence, should would re- 
peat, "This is the happiest day of my life. 

The fortune she bequeathed to unfortu- 
nate children was accumulated over three 
generations, starting with cattle and ending 
with oil, 

5 — gare Stok honor of her parents, Robert 
an U, and her broth bert 
Driscoll, Jr. ae 


ANDERSON Estate Pur ro Goop Use—Cuari- 
TABLE FOUNDATIONS—Partr VI 


(By Mable Gouldy) 


Three years prior to his death, he had 
executed a trust Indenture, appointed trust- 
ees and established the M. D. Anderson 
Foundation for philanthropic : 

Anderson's first gift to the foundation was 
$10,000 in Anderson, Clayton & Co. securities 
a 5 the * of his death additional con- 

utions had t the 
5 9 55 brough: principal sum to 

In 1942, when administration of his will 
was completed, the foundation received An- 
derson’s entire estate, which included an oil 
company he operated more or less as a busi- 
ness hobby. 

Since that date the foundation has made 
grant payments totaling $24,233,273 and total 
grant authorizations come to $28,815,887. 

Total asets, at book value, on December 
31, 1962, were $29,856,779. 

Total assets, at estimated market value, 
come to a little more than $44 million. 

GOOD MANAGEMENT 

Outstanding grant commitmen 
$4,582,614. oie cae 

How has it been possible to make multi- 


million-dollar charitable contributions and 


continue to take in more money than was 
being given away? 5 

Good management by trustees is the prin- 
cipal answer. Inflation and the increase in 
value of assets are other keys. 

The Anderson foundation employs no pro- 
fessional personnel. 


April 24 


Named as trustees in the trust Indenture 
were Col. W. B. Bates and John H. Freeman. 
There are two additional trustees now, W. 5. 
Beliows and Leon Jaworski. 

The four objectives of the nonprofit and 
wholly charitable institution are: 

1. Improvement of working conditions 
among workers generally, as well as among 
particular classes of unskilled, skilled, and 
agricultural workers. 

2. Establishment, support, and malnte- 
nance of hospitals, homes and institutions 
for the care ‘of the sick, the young, the aged, 
the incompetent, and the helpless. 

3. Improvement of living conditions among 
people generally as well as in particular sec- 
tions or localities. 

4. Promotion of health, science, education 
and advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding among the people. 

DIRECTED BY 24 © 


The principal project of the foundation, 
since its beginning, has been the establish- 
ment and development of a large, modern, 
medical establishment in Houston known as 
the Texas Medical Center. 

The center is a philanthropic institution 
with policies and activities directed by 24 of 
Houston's business and professional leaders. 

It now includes 16 major institutions and 
10 substantial medical programs associated 
with them. 

“The center is a typically American under- 
taking in that gifts of generous citizens, 
foundations and corporations are providing 
the principal resources of support,” says 
Carroll D. Simmons, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the center’s board. Simmons is 
also secretary of the Anderson foundation. 

Teaching, research, and patient care are 
competitive with the best in America under 
center policy and frontal attacks are made on 
major medical problems, including heart 
disease, cancer, and mental disorders. 

Capital Investment in all units now exceeds 
$94,403,458 and the annual budgets are in 
excess of $35 million. 

The center was established in 1945 as an 
instrument through which major medical 
problems could be conquered through a 
combination of resources of private philan- 
thropy and city, county, State and Federal 
Governments. 

The first grant of the Anderson foundation 
in 1939 was for $150. 


PRINCIPAL SUM 


The largest grant to date is $2,450,000 to 
the University of Texas to construct, equip 
and operate the M. D, Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research in the Texas Medical Center. 

The foundation's principal sum, or corpus, 
is not expendable but is to earn interest. 

The income account is interest and divi- 
dends on the principal and it is from that 
account that gifts or grants are made. 

When the corpus was only $300,000 the 
gifts and grants had to be comparatively 
small, After that the capital account was 
enriched by the millions in Anderson’s estate. 

The first grant was to the Houston Junior 
League to buy glasses for indigent school 
children. 


A little money went a long way on the 
project as doctors gave their services and the 
Junior League Clinic bought the glasses at 
cost. 

Initial grants were limited to $1,000 or less 
and benefited a crippled children’s clinic, 
the charity fund of an eye, ear, nose and 
throat hospital and enabled purchase for a 
general hospital of violet ray sterilization 
apparatus in its operating room. 

Among major grants from May 22, 1960, to 
Dec. 31, 1962, were $1,560,000 to the Texas 
Medical Center for the M. D. Anderson Basic 
Research Buliding for use by Baylor Univer- 
sity, and three grants to the University of 
Houston totaling $1,625,000. e 
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DIVERSITY 15 RULE 


Another $500,000 went to Baylor University 
College of Medicine for basic science depart- 
ments. 

Sixteen grants in all were made in that 
Period. The two smallest were $50,000 each 
to improye the building of thé United Fund 
of Houston and Harris County and for re- 
Search by the Houston Speech and Hearing 
Center. 

Diversity has marked the investment pro- 
Bram of the program. 

Mortgages have supplied some of the funds 
and many loans to Negro and white churches 
alike have been made in the past. 

“We felt church loans were good invest- 
ments.“ Bates explained, “and, furthermore, 
We believed that when we made a church 
loan we not only had an income investment, 
but also we were alding in development of 
ter. Social and spiritual life of the commun- 

Trustees had noted that during the de- 
Pression of the 1930's Houston had only one 
church foreclosure. 

4 “Many churches struggled,” Bates recalled, 

but it was our idea that even in a time of 
great depression every church could pay its 
interest even if the principal payments were 
Postponed until economic conditions im- 
proved,” 

Bates added that the foundation sus- 

ed no delinquencies in church loans ex- 
cept for one small church which at one time 
had slight dificultly and then was able to 
resume payments. 
TRUSTEES DECIDE 

The employment of no professional per- 

Sonnel is one of two ways in which the 
Foundation differs from many or- 
ganfzatlons with similar philanthropic pur- 


The other is that it does not give grants 
or scholarships to individuals. 

All decisions are made by the trustees. 
Bates is a banker; Freeman and Jaworski are 
Attorneys, and Bellows is a builder. 

“We have a definite plan in spending this 
money, Freeman, who is board chairman, 

ya. 


"We try to get something rolling and en- 
Courage others to help,” he added. 
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E. L. Summers in an article on the foun- 
dation in a Houston newspaper several years 
ago put it this way: 

“The foundation bears a) y the 
same relation to the community as a spark 
plug does to an internal combustion engine. 
It sets the machine in motion.” 


Citizen Churchill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem “Worthy Your Country's 
Name,” by Vernon Boyce Hampton. Mr. 
Hampton is a resident of Staten Island, 
N. V., and a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York University, Yale and 
Milton Colleges and holds the degrees of 
B.S., M.A., Ph. D., and Litt. D. His poem 
certainly expresses the feelings of the 
Staten Island people on the action taken 
by the Congress in making Winston 
Churchill an American citizen: 

Wonrur Your COUNTRY’S NAME 
(By Vernon Boyce Hampton) 
Heroic lines converge 
And cross the seas 
In the Churchilllan saga, 
For centuries ot ancestral harmonies 
Evolved the pattern 
Of this predestined hour. 
Today 
These United States 
Embrace as Citizen and Son 
Sir Winston Churchill. 
America in this honor honors itself 
As offspring of Sir Winston’s sovereign 
England, 
And pays its highest tribute to 
Winston Churchill, American! 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
8 t (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 ` 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give informatión thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Address by Hon., Thomas J. Dodd at 
Opening of Theater on the Campus of 
the University of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


or CONNECTICUT 
. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
17, I had the pleasure of participating in 
Ceremonies attending the opening of a 
Splendid new theater on the campus of 

€ University of Connecticut, the New 
College Theater. This marked the first 
new theater opening in Connecticut in 
More than 10 years and it provides an 
Outstanding entertainment facility for 
the people of the university and the sur- 
rounding area. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 

remarks which I made on that 
occasion, 


There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

OF SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD AT THE 

OPENING CEREMONIES OF THE New COLLEGE 

TER UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 

Sronns, CONN., WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1963 

I wish to thank the sponsors of these 
Opening ceremonies at Stanley Warner's New 
College Theater, here on the beautiful cam- 
Pus of the University of Connecticut, for 
inviting me to take part. 

I understand that this is the first new 
ter to be opened in Connecticut in more 
of 10 years. So we haye here something 

& gamble; a demonstration of the new 
Spirit of resurging confidence in an industry 
Which has had its growing palns in recent 
years. 

Up to tonight, this fine edifice has been 
Just a building, a splendid building to he 
Sure, but still mere stone, steel and mortar. 

ceforth, however, it will somehow take 
— & new dimension and become interwoven 
ae the lives and minds and imaginations 
its patrons in a way that ls difficult to 

‘Scribe or assess. 

I try to think of what the local moving 
Picture theater meant to me when I was a boy 
Erowing up not far from here in Norwich, and 
What the theater has meant to me in other 
Places, 

I think first of the hours of vicarious ad- 
Venture, of the fascinating look at distant 
Worlds, of the glimpse of the infinite variety 
of man's experience which so excited the 

mation and stretched the horizons of 
the mind. 

T think of the violent emotions so readily 
Rated up by the artistry of the screen; 
OY, sadness, indignation, inspiration, con- 
tempt, adulation. 

Ofttimes, of course, the objects of these 
“notions were unworthy; the distance worlds 
Were false worlds, 
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Ofttimes the appeal was to our ignorance 
or to our superficiality rather than to our 
intelligence and genuineness. 

But, as there have been poor and even 
senseless films, so have there been great 
films, such as the one you are to see tonight. 

It is, I think, auspicious, that the manage- 
ment has chosen the picture “To Kill a Mock- 
ing Bird” for its premiere presentation, for 
it presents to us the motion picture in its 
highest form, as an art, as a medium which 
helps us to perceive reality, an art form 


which causes us to grasp the significance and ` 


the poignancy of man's existence, which re- 
veals to us our abiding bond with all men, 
though they may be distant from us in time, 
place and social climate. 

Tonight's film shows us what a moving 
picture can be and reminds us of what it has 
been, many, many, times in our experience. 

It entities us to be hopeful about what 
films will be like in the future. 

It causes us to look a little deeper into 
the human heart; to see injustice, not in the 
abstract, but in the flesh; to see virtue, not 
in a rule book, but in the lives of a man and 
his family; to see, perhaps with a new sig- 
nificance, the weaknesses and the strengths 
we see in our neighbors and ourselves; to 
recapture for 2 brief hours something of 
our childhood, with all its fears and all its 
limitless horizons; and to feel with a new 


‘immediacy and compassion the chords which 


link us to other men and to other times. 

The motion picture is at once a distinct 
and sophisticated art form, and, as well, the 
popular art of the American people. As we 
view the development of this art, we learn 
something about a free society, something of 
alarm and something of hope. ` 

In movies, as in all other aspects of a free 
society, we see the conflict between arti- 
ficiality and artistry; between the shoddy and 
the substantial; between the tinsel and 
the true; between the shallow and the sub- 
lime. 

For art, like politics, like economics, is an- 
other testing ground upon which the free 
way of life must prove itself. 

We believe in the free system. We believe 
that men and women possess that divine 
spark which the fuel of free inquiry and 
free interchange of thought will ignite and 
cause to burn ever brighter, 

We believe in the competition of ideas 
rather than in the censorship of ideas, and 
we are willing to accept much that is cheap 
and shoddy because we hold that over the 
decades a free people, seeing the contrast be- 
tween the bad and the good, will not only in 
large measure reject the bad, to which the 
would be censor rightly objects, but will also 
go far beyond that and will come to insist 
upon a level of art and of truth higher than 
that which the mere censor could perceive or 
attain to. 

This is the heart of our national creed 
and tonight, in a small way, we pay tribute 
to that creed by celebrating the opening of 
a new forum of free expression, as well as 
a center of entertainment for the people in 
this area. 

And so I see this opening of the College 
Theater at the University of Connecticut as 
a notable occasion. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to be 
here and I wish each of you the first of 
many, Many, memorable evenings within its 
walls. 


Sunbury Daily Item Explains Test Ban 
Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunbury Item is a highly respected daily 
newspaper with much influence in my 
congressional district in Pennsylvania. 
Recently it contributed an editorial 
worthy of broader view and comment 
than its normal circulation average. For 
this reason I am citing below this ex- 
cellent editorial relative to the test ban 
problem: 

SUNBURY DAILY Irem EXPLAINS Test Ban 

_ CHOICE fi 

Take your choice: Congressman ORAIG 
Hosmer, of California, is sending broadside 
to the newspapers of the Nation a mimeo- 
graphed release warning t an ineffec- 
tive treaty with Soviet Russia to end nu- 
clear testing while Gus Hall, leading spokes- 
man for the American Communist Party is 
deluging the press with a booklet titled The 
Only Choice, Peaceful Coexistence.” 

Congressman Hosmer, declaring that the 
nuclear test ban issue daily is in- 
creasing urgency, charges that the U.S, dis- 
armament agency has drafted an ineffective 
treaty. This proposed agreement, he states, 
“would stop U.S. weapons progress and, as a 
practical matter, simply trust a Soviet prom- 
ise to stop their progress.” And he adds: 
“This offer will be made to the Soviets at 
Geneva in the very near future.” 

As House minority member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Mr. 
Hosmer should know whereof he speaks. 
And he is deeply concerned over documen- 
tary evidence that the proposed treaty af- 
fords “almost unlimited opportunity for se- 
cret Soviet nuclear weapons progress toward 
overwhelming military superiority by un- 
discoverable cheating.” 

On the other hand, Gus Hall’s primer on 
communism extols at great length the won- 
ders of peaceful coexistence with redundant 
references to the "science of Marxism,” and 
statements such as “Marxism-Leninism will 
continue as a living, flowing wellspring of 
fresh and stimulating ideas and concepts, 
which remain alive and ever renewing as life 
itself.” 

Under the heading “Cuba—A Decisive Vic- 
tory for Peaceful Coexistence,” Hall gloats: 
“This was a signal victory for the heroic 
people of Cuba, for the might of world so- 
clalism, and for the partisans of peace 
throughout the world. It was a victory for 
the forces that now determine the overall 
direction of history.” 

Take your cholce between the warning of 

Hosmer and the Gus Hall 
lullaby. And remembering what the “de- 
cisive victory” in Cuba with all its hidden 
implications means to the security of your 
country, express to your Representatives in 


Congress your sentiments on the proposed 
surrender to Soviet Russia on the nuclear 


test ban issue. = 
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An Eastern European Munich? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “An Eastern European 
Munich?” published in the Oakland, 
Ariz., Tribune of April 11, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Oakland (Ariz.) Tribune, Apr. 11, 
1963] 
Aw EASTERN EUROPEAN MUNICH? 


Quietly, and without fanfare, the Kennedy 
administration appears to be radically alter- 
ing American cold war diplomacy. 

Heretofore, in defending the free world 
against incessant Soviet penetration, the 
United States has attempted to maintain at 
least a status quo by bringing the cold war 
to the doorstep of Russia. On Captive Na- 
tions Day each year, it was customary for 
President Eisenhower to reaffirm the intent 
of the United States to struggle for the lib- 
eration of Eastern 4 

In recent months, however, President Ken- 
nedy's ubiquitous foreign policy experts, Mo- 
George Bundy and Walt W. Rostow, have 
initiated a drastic retreat from this country's 
previous cold war stance. Henceforth, the 
battleground of the cold war will be confined 
exclusively to free world territory, and Red- 
held territories will no longer be given hope 
of eventual freedom. 

To put it another way, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration appears to have tacitly recog- 
nized the legitimacy and permanence of the 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe, and 
therefore has abandoned any plans to liber- 
ate territories that were engorged by Soviet 
Russin in the wake of World War II. 

According to reports, a policy paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Bundy and Mr. Rostow spe- 
cifically excludes U.S. intervention in the 
eventuality of another uprising in East- 
ern Europe. It also ordains that the United 
States will no longer encourage the over- 
throw of Communist regimes, or even support 
anti-Communist activity if it has warlike 


This policy was apparently behind the 
President's failure to make the customary 
Captive Nations Day proclamation recently. 
It is obviously behind the harsh crackdown 
against the anti-Castro freedom fighters. 
And it is also behind the little-publicized 
forthcoming withdrawal of U.S. financial 
support for Baltic and Slavic anti-Commu- 
nist insurgents. 

The Bundy-Rostow diplomacy is certainly 
one of the most ominous and tragic develop- 
ments to emerge from the Kennedy admin- 
istration. The reason given for this clamp- 
down on the activities of exile groups is that 
they “distract from the President’s grand de- 
sign of building a community of free na- 
tions which will expand by its inner strength 
and attractive powers.” This a windy, spe- 
cious, and meaningless argument, which 
treats world politics as a sort of innocent 
democratic game, in which subversion and 
repression and espionage scarcely exist. 

Aside from the fact that the new diplo- 
macy precludes any possibility of the ulti- 
mate triumph of the free world in this savage 
cold war, and even precludes the possibility 
of maintaing a status quo, there are other, 
serious consequences involved. In the even- 


`a 
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tuality of an uprising in the satellites, for 
example, the Soviets can move in ruthlessly 
against the rebels, secure in the knowledge 
that the United States won't lift a hand. 
This was not the case during the Hun- 
garian revolt, when the Soviets dallied for 
days until they were sure that the United 


“States wasn't going to intervene. It is never 


good diplomacy to tell hostile powers what 
we will or will not do in future circum- 
stances. 

Even more tragic is the fact that the So- 
viets will no longer be constrained to cater 
to the peoples of the satellites. So long as 
these peoples enjoyed tacit U.S. support 
against their masters, it was politic for the 
Soviets to keep living conditions at least 
tolerable, so as to minimize the possibility of 
revolt and American intervention. 

But now that the United States will not 
intervene in the eventuality of a revolt, the 
Soviets are free to bleed the captive peoples 
for all they are worth, with complete im- 
punity. Thus, the Rostow-Bundy diplomacy 
is bound to increase the misery of millions. 

Worst of all, however, is the heightened 
possibility of war that is inherent in the new 
diplomacy. The Soviet Union is now freed 
to provoke brush wars and power grabs with- 
out fear that the United States will turn the 
tables. - 

We can expect unremitting crisis from the 
new diplomacy, which will continue until 
such a time as the United States makes it 
clear to the Soviets that provocative activity 
in the free world will only jeopardize their 
own empire. 


Let’s Demand This New Weapon for 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, at the first 
of next week, beginning on Monday, 
April 29, according to a notice I have 
read, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations will hold hearings on a bill 
jointly sponsored by 13 Senators. 

This measure is the Freedom Academy 
bill, S. 414, to establish a comprehensive 
cold war training institution. 

Discussion of the Freedom Academy 
proposal is not new to this body. Ona 
previous occasion, in August of 1959, 
this bill was adopted by the Senate. 

However, this was as far as this bill 
advanced. No action was achieved in 
the House, and the bill died. 

Since that time, this measure has been 
proposed to the Congress but has not had 
the benefit of further hearings, that is, 
not until the forthcoming hearings get 
underway next week. 

And it is with these hearings in mind 
that I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an excellent report de- 
tailing how this Freedom Academy idea 
came to be developed; how it grew from 
the concern of a former paratroop com- 
mander of World War II; and how it 
came to the attention of a handful of 
Senators and Congressmen. 

This report is in the form of an article 
by Mr. Eugene H. Methvin, a member 
of the Reader's Digest Washington staff. 


April 25 


It is carried in the current issue—May— 
of the Digest. 

This article tells an inspiring story of 
the dedication of a handful of Amer- 
icans who so deeply believe in their 
country and its freedoms that they have 
devoted more than a decade of their pri- 
vate time to work for an idea which may 
well spell the difference in the struggle 
between freedom and totalitarianism. 

Mr. Speaker, keeping in mind the fact 
that hearings on this important bill are 
to soon start, I earnestly commend the 
attention of my colleagues to this article 
and to the Freedom Academy. 

I think after you have read this article 
your interest will be such that you will 
want to learn more about this important 
proposal which may well be presented to 
the House later this year after it receives 
the careful and earnest attention of the 
Members of the other body. Mr. 
Speaker, I request permission to have 
this article placed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The article follows: 

[From the Reader's Digest, May 1963] 
Let’s DEMAND THIS New WEAPON FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
(By Eugene H. Methvin) 

(For 13 years a group of private citizens 
and legislators has battled to establish a 
Freedom Academy for training leaders in 
cold-war techniques. You will be inspired by 
their dedicated efforts, dismayed by the 
frustrations that still, incredibly, beset 
them.) 

Late one afternoon in March 1954, a lean 
young man named Alan Grant walked into 
the post office in Orlando, Fla., and stood 
fingering a hefty brown envelope. He looked 
at the address label with the boldly type- 
written words “The White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C.,“ and wondered whether anyone 
would read what was inside. Then, with a 
shrug, he dropped it into the box. 

When the packet from Orlando was sorted 
out from the mounds of White House mall 
and routed to Brig. Gen. Robert T, Cutler, 
Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, he looked skeptically 
at the accompanying letter. Its letterhead 
said unpretentiously: “The Orlando Com- 
mittee.” Yet as he read the encolsed 51-page 
study, he began to get excited. Few ideas 
as fresh and stimulating as this Orlando 
plan had ever come across Cutler's desk in 
Washington. 

With clarity and force it analyzed Moscow's 
political warfare machine and showed how 
communism was assaulting freedom with an 
arsenal of weapons perfected in 60 years of 
revolutionary experience. Then in detail it 
proposed a new counterweapon for democ- 
racy; a national academy where top experts 
could instruct free world representatives, 
from labor leaders to diplomats, in Commu- 
nist strategy and techniques. The goal: to 
teach men and women how to defeat com- 
munism's destructive tactics and how to 
build strong free societies. This Freedom 
Academy.“ the proposal made clear, was to 
be privately financed, but obviously it needed 
official backing by Washington. 

For 13 months Cutler had fought a losing 
battle to overhaul our creaky cold war ma- 
chinery and install more effective policies to 
stop Moscow’s many-sided offensive. Now he 
was astounded to find grassroots Americans 
laying a finger on the heart of complex prob- 
lems. 


He fired back a letter whose White House 
seal made Alan Grant's heart thump. “There 
is no doubt that you have identified and 
clearly analyzed a most important aspect of 
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the Soviet threat,” Cutler sald. Would the 
Orlando Committee send a representative to 
Washington to explain the Freedom Academy 
tore a selected group of Government offi- 


Would they, 

For more than 3 years they had worked 
Constantly—studying, researching and form- 
Ulating the Freedom Academy concept. Now 
&t last they, ordinary smalltown Americans 
concerned about their country's future, were 
to have a hearing in the Nation's highest 
Councils. 

The Orlando plan had a modest beginning 
back in September 1950. Alan Grant, then a 
28-year-old attorney just months out of Har- 
vard Law School paid a visit to Orlando's 

school principal, Joseph Boone, and 
asked him if his school was giving its stu- 
dents any courses about communism and its 
techniques. “I’m afraid we aren't teaching 
& thing on communism,” Boone replied. 
"Why do you ask?" 

Grant explained that before he became a 
World War II paratroop commander, he had 
Organized and taught a course in guerrilla 
Warfare at Harvard based on writings of Mao 
Tse-tung, then an obscure Communist guer- 

> This experience had taught Grant to 
respect the tactics and leadership if not the 
Principles the Communists were applying 
around the world. As he watched their 
Progress after World War IT in Czechoslo- 
Vakia, China and elsewhere, he grew more 
Worried. Now, in 1950, every day’s headlines 
Carried news of U.S. soldiers dying in Korea 
to keep Red armies from pushing them into 
the sen. 

“It looks as if we're in for a long-term 
Struggle with communism,” Grant said. 
‘Don't you think we ought to be teaching 
gur young citizens what they're up against?” 

ne agreed. So Grant persuaded the 
board to sponsor a series of “Know 


tors as speakers. But before any public 

announcement. was made, he resolved, they 

Must all know absolutely what they were 
about. 

For 6 months he and his recruits met 
Rightly in Grant's cluttered law office. Di- 
viding themselves into five research teams, 
they pored over case histories of Communist 
Coups, analyzed Red riots, strikes, and guer- 


, history, party organization, recrult- 
ing, and training methods. Finally. in Feb- 
Tuary 1951, Grant felt ready to unveil the 

to Orlando's high school students. 
What they received was one of the most com- 
prehensive presentations on communism to 
found anywhere in the country. 
At one point in the lectures the speaker 
or ed to cover Lenin's life was called out 
town. Grant lined up a University of 
hit political science professor to pinch- 
os To everyone's dismay, after only a few 
2 about Lenin, the protessor launched 
enteo a flagwaving speech full of emotion but 
8 of information. When he finished, he 
te ologized to Alan. “I sat down last night 
Write my speech and after three sentences 
1 Ned Td run out of gas. I hate to admit 
po 50 little about the most influential 
litical leader of the 20th century.” 
he ant was appalled. Like most Americans, 
ee had always assumed the universities were 
88 ot expertise about such vital matters 
the history and techniques of commu- 
But on investigation he was shocked 
the Nation's entire educational sys- 
128 Tun as if the Communist chal- 
Pe did not exist. He could find only two 
ene in the United States that offered 
ai n one course on Communist subversion 
ethods, 


Slowly an idea began to 
crystallize in 
pegats mind. Why not a school to train our 
e in unconventional warfare and non- 


to fing 
tem 
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military conflict, just as we train military 
men in the arts of conventional war at the 
service academies and advanced war col- 
leges? On October 3, 1952, Grant made a 
speech to the Junior chamber of commerce in 
Sanford, Fla., proposing such a school—a 
Freedom Academy. — 

Military weapons are not enough.“ Grant 
said. Man is the utlimate weapon —and 
nobody understood it better than Lenin. 
When he and his followers captured Russia, 
they immediately established a training sys- 
tem that today numbers 6,000 special schools 
in the tactics of espionage, subversion, infil- 
tration, agitation, and propaganda. Today 
graduates of these schools staff 75 Commu- 
nist Parties throughout the non-Communist 
world. 

“But where,” be asked, “can a young Afri- 


can, Asian, or Latin American learn how to 


organize a democratic political party or la- 
bor union, draw up and execute effective so- 
cial reforms and fight back against the dis- 
ruptive tactics of the trained Communist 
professionals? Worse yet, there is nowhere 
our own officials and students can go for a 
thorough course in the tactics of commu- 
nism, let alone the sophisticated techniques 
for defeating it.” 

Grant’s Idea struck his listeners as so ur- 
gent that his friends pressed him to de- 
velop it, and volunteered to help. He as- 
sembled a four-man team; for 18 months 
they labored putting together the 51-page 
study that so impressed General Cutler. 

When Grant arrived in Washington on July 
22, he went to the headquarters of the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board across from the 
White House. In the second floor conference 
room, seated around a long table, the 25 top 
Officials Cutler had called together from the 
Pentagon, State Department and other cold 
war agencies greeted Grant stiffly and ex- 
tolled his “patriotism” and “interest” in com- 
ing to Washington to “help.” Grant sensed 
a patronizing attitude. 

Undaunted, he gave them the detalls about 
the proposed Freedom Academy. The Or- 
lando Committee's thorough study, Grant 
explained, convinced them the program must 
encompass two levels. One would give ca- 
reer officials in Government 2 full years of 
training in cold war strategy through ad- 
vanced study of democratic methods and 
Communist tactics. The other would brace 
up democratic anti-Communist defenses out- 
side of Government, by offering basic short 
courses to labor leaders, journalists, agricul- 
tural technicians, civic and school leaders, 
from the United States and abroad. 

When Grant finished, he felt hostility in 
the questions that followed. Won't for- 
eign governments resent the Idea of their 
citizens being trained in a school run by the 
United States?” one official objected. 

“Dozens of nations have been sending their 
own citizens into Annapolis and West Paint 
for years,” Grant replied. “We also have 
7,500 foreign students from 70 countries in 
our numerous nonmilitary schools right now, 
and they'd send more if we'd let them.” 

“But Soviet propaganda is bound to brand 
this as an ‘imperialistic plot’ for training 
spies,” said another. 

“They tried to do the same thing to the 
Marshall plan and it didn't stop us,” said 
Alan. “I don't think the time has come 
when we must give Communist propagandist 
a veto power over the U.S. Government, do 
you?” 

For 4 hours the questioning continued. 
After the meeting one intelligence official, 
Dr. Stefan T. Possony, an internationally 
known authority on psychological warfare, 
introduced himself. Mr. Grant, the Gov- 
ernment will turn down your proposal, bril- 
liant as it is. Have you ever heard of that 
obscure bureaucratic disease, NMH?” 

Grant admitted he had not. 

“It's shorthand for ‘not made here.’ To 
ask an agency to adopt a new idea it didn't 
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think up is to ask it to confess its own 
shortcomings.” 

Weeks dragged by until August-29, 1954. 
Another letter bearing the White House seal 
arrived in the morning mail. Grant tore 
open the envelope. His eyes widened in dis- 
belief, “You are aware, I am sure, that ideas 
of this nature sometimes generate a wide 
divergence of opinion within Government 
circles," said Operations, Coordinating Board 
Executive Oficer Elmer Staats. “The vari- 
ance of opinion with respect to your plan pro- 
hibits any concerted effort” by the Govern- 
ment. 

But as Grant and his group reeled from 
this brushoff, an astounding thing happened. 
A delegation of Pentagon and National Se- 
curity Council officials, indignant over the 
rejection of the plan, flew to Orlando. 
Grant's team learned that the rejection let- 
ter had actually been written by senior State 
Department officers who had blocked a fa- 
vorable recommendation by persuading 
Staats to reject the plan. 

“Don't quit now,” the Orlandans were told. 

Heartened, the Orlando Committee launched 
an alternate attack. They wrote 160 organ- 
izations and prominent people, representing 
many viewpoints, who had shown respon- 
sible interest in cold-war problems, appeal- 
ing for help. The response was overwhelm- 
ing, particularly from the academic world, 
and in the spring of 1955 it looked as H the 
Freedom Academy might open for the fall 
term. 
Then came a shattering blow. President 
Eisenhower announced he would meet with 
Stalin's successors, and the euphoric “Spirit 
of Geneva“ enveloped the Nation. The word 
went out from W: Stop all activity 
that might irritate the Communists. Sud- 
denly prospective financial support for the 
Freedom Academy disappeared. 

In 1958 the Red-managed stoning of Vice 
President Nixon in South America jolted 
the Nation, New members poined the Or- 
lando Committee, and Grant tried again, this 
time through Congress. In 1959 Representa- 
tive A. SYDNEY HERLONG, Democrat of Florida, 
introduced legislation to establish a Free- 
dom Academy. Representative Walter Judd, 
Republican of Minnesota, enthusiastically 
cosponsored the bill. On the Senate side 
Karı Munpr and PauL Dovoras enlisted a 
dozen cosponsors for a comparable bill. 

All Orlando pitched in to launch a na- 
tional drive. Letters from the Orlando 
Committee for a Freedom Academy went 
to every one of the Nation’s 1,745 dally news- 
papers. Members of the Orlando Business 
and Professional Women's Club wrote and 
phoned other clubs across the Nation, and 
brought their national officers to Orlando 
for briefings. Result: the national federa- 
tion, representing approximately 175,000 
members in all States, endorsed the bill. 
The Orlando Jaycees won national endorse- 
ment of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce convention representing 50 States 
and 215,000 members. The national AFI 
CIO added its backing. Support for a Free- 
dom Academy swelled across the Nation. 

One Friday early in June 1959 the news hit 
Orlando that the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee would hold hearings on the Freedom 
Academy bill with several other anti-Com- 
munist measures. By the following Mon- 
day morning Grant and his team had such 
an imposing array of witnesses waiting to 
testify that the Senators set aside 3 days 
for hearings on the Academy alone. 

The Senate overwhelmingly passed the 
bill on August 31, 1960. Then, tragically, 
late in the session it bogged down in the 
House. This meant starting all over again 
with a new Congress In 1961. 

Meantime, behind the scenes, State De- 
partment oficials were trying to sell the 
idea that our cold war training was ade- 
quate. They answered citizens’ letters urg- 
ing an Academy by claiming existing Fed- 
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eral and private institutions were doing the 
job. But when pressed for evidence, State 
admitted that one official who signed such 
letters “doesn’t know anything about the 
bill.” 

With the new administration installed in 
Washington, the Orlando group redoubled 
its efforts. Circumstances favored them, 
for the New Frontier was soon facing dis- 
maying cold war realities. When Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy returned from a 
trip around the world he reported, “In every 
country well-organized and highly disci- 
plined (Communist) cadres concentrate 
their activities in universities, student bod- 
les, labor organizations and intellectual 
groups. Against this, as I saw repeatedly, 
there is no one to question their positions, 
their facts. There is no organization. There 
is no cadre. There is no disciplined and cal- 
culated effort to present the other side. And 
so it is that a small, able, and well-trained 
unit can take over a meeting or an organiza- 
tion or even a government.” 

Gradually, the vital need for the Orlando 
plan gained wider recognition. A Gallup 
poll showed that the American people sup- 

the Freedom Academy bill 4 to 1. 
In Latin America 17 liberal political parties 
from 14 countries joined under leadership 
of former Costa Rican President José Fig- 
ueres and started an Institute of Political 
Education at San José, Costa Rico. In May 
1962 the Asian People’s Anti-Communist 
League, representing 21 nations, appealed to 
Congress to pass the Freedom Academy bill 
even as the League went ahead without U.S. 
help to found its own “Freedom Center“ in 
A 

Finally ident Kennedy appointed his 
own White House Committee, headed by Dr. 
J. A. Perkins, now president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, to look at the situation. Last Decem- 
ber the White House reported its findings: 
“Existing public programs of training, edu- 
cation, and research in U.S. foreign affairs 
fall dangerously below“ what the country 
should be doing and must be renovated by 
creation of a “National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs’ independent of any department, 
paralleling the Orlando plan in significant 
detall 


President Kennedy immediately accepted 
the recommendation and promised to “move 
forward with this basic idea as soon as pos- 
sible." Then the drafting of legislation was 
turned over—to the State Department. Not 
surprisingly, the draft finally sent to Con- 
gress was a lame substitute for the Orlando 
plan. It proposed to train primarily Govern- 
ment career men in the same old conven- 
tional diplomatic techniques. 

Advocates of the Freedom Academy idea 
are frankly dismayed by the State Depart- 
ment substitute. The proposed Academy of 
Foreign Affairs, they argue, makes no solid 
provision for developing the whole new range 
of policy tools, governmental and nongovern- 
mental, nor for training non-American 
specialists for the common struggle, as orig- 
inally envisioned. The State Department 
plan, they believe, might well kill the chance 
of establishing a genuine graduate level 
“West Point“ of political and psychological 
warfare. Some critics, indeed, charge that 
official opposition to the Freedom Academy 
reflects policies geared to stalemating the cold 
war rather than winning it. 

Despite covert State Department efforts 
to dissuade them, the original sponsors, 
eight Republican and five Democratic Ben- 
ators,’ have therefore introduced their own 


Republicans Munpr of South Dakota, 
Fone of Hawaii, GOLDWATER of Arizona, 
HICKENLOOPER and MILLER of Iowa, KEATING 
of New York, Scorr of Pennsylvania, and 
Oase of New Jersey; Democrats Dopp of Con- 
necticut, LAUSCHE of Ohio, Proxmrre of Wis- 
consin, SMATHERS of Florida, and DOUGLAS of 
Tilinois. 
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Freedom Academy bill again. “With White 
House backing, some plan for a cold war re- 
search and training program may be enacted 
at long last,” says Senator Dopp. “At stake 
is whether Congress will shape the legislation 
so that the new institution will actually 
pioneer new democratic methods for defeat- 
ing communism and strengthening freedom, 
or whether it will be watered down into a 
propaganda center for more foreign aid and 
conventional methods.“ 

Today, thanks to the sacrifice, bold think- 
ing, and unremitting efforts of Grant and his 
Orlando colleagues, the Nation is vastly more 
alert to the education gap in the free world’s 
cold war defenses. Their dedication is heart- 
ening reinforcement to the sagging principle 
that individual citizens can and must par- 
ticipate in the vital process of government, 
even in the face of overwhelming odds and a 
massive and lethargic bureaucracy. Their 
performance presents a clear challenge to 
Congress and the American people to see that 
the Freedom Academy opens its doors, and 
soon. 


Indonesian Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on 
March 19 of this year I had printed in 
the Recorp a review of Mr. Arnold C. 
Brackman’s book “Indonesian Commu- 
nism: A History.” Public response to 
Mr. Brackman’s analysis of the history 
of the Indonesian Communist Party has 
been so favorable, that I would like to 
draw the Senate's attention to another 
review of this work. This review ap- 
peared in the March 28, 1963, issue of 
Reporter magazine and was written by 
Denis Warner, an expert observer of 
Indonesian affairs. 

There is one portion of Mr. Warner's 
review that is especially well worded: 

The worst thing we can do now is to shore 
up Sukarno's regime. We have blundered 
enough, and we shall compound our blunders 
if we help Sukarno recover from his self- 
inflicted economic wounds. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the review containing this 
timely warning be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the review 


-was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
A LAND BEYOND HELP? 
(By Denis Warner) 

“Those poor Russians," said Sutan Sjahrir 
when the first significant deliyeries of Soviet 
military equipment arrived in Indonesia 
20 months ago. “They could spend 10 per- 
cent of their gross national product here for 
the next 10 years and still not be sure of the 
result.” 

Sjahrir, a right-wing Socialist with a pro- 
found appreciation of democracy and per- 
sonal liberty, emerged during the struggle for 
independence between 1945 and 1949 as 
Indonesia's ablest and most responsible polit- 
ical leader. A measure of Indonesia's current 
irresponsibility is that Sjahrir and others like 
him are now involuntary guests in Sukarno’s 
political prisons. “They have no place in our 
society,” says Dr. Subandrio, now Foreign 
Minister and Sukarno's choice as his heir. 
With this remark Sjahrir would agree. Su- 
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karno's “guided democracy” is the negation 
of everything Sjahrir believes in. Built on a 
framework of meaningless slogans, it has 
served primarily as a platform for Sukarno's 
own demagogy. His regime, Mr. Brackman 
finds, has been corrupt, demoralized, and 
inept. Such goals as the acquisition of West 
New Guinea's worthless real estate have been 
achieved only “at the cost of wrecking the 
economy, snuffing out representative govern- 
ment, trampling on civil liberties, mortgag- 
ing Indonesia's future to Soviet arms ship- 
ments, and providing the Communist Party 
with a rare opportunity to develop a base 
of mass power in Indonesia.” 

In a decade the Indonesian Communist 
Party has increased its membership from 
fewer than 8,000 to 2 million. What are its 
chances of coming to power and turning 
Indonesia into the Cuba of southwest Asia? 
As the Indonesian Communists see it, the 
chances are very good. In Mr. Brackman's 
words, they were lifted to ecstatic heights by 
Cuba. Time, they are now sure, is on their 
side, and the process that has led to the 
party's spectacular growth will also lead to 
power, As the biggest and best organized 
political party in Indonesia, with every 
island of consequence honeycombed with 
cells and with front organizations control- 
ling another 10 million, including 4 million 
peasants, their chances might indeed seem 
very good. But Mr. Brackman is a qualified 
optimist of the Sjahrir school. In the chaos 
and the crumbling of guided democracy that 
will follow Sukarno’s death, either naturally 
or by assassination, he believes the army, 
not the Communists, will move into the void 
and probably turn either to the Sultan of 
Jogjakarta or to former Vice President Mo- 
hammad Hatta, in either case with Sjahrir 
quietly in the background, to restore repub- 
lican unity and hope to the disillusioned 
Indonesian people. 

Yet with Gen. A. H. Nasution, the defense 
minister, and General Jani, the army chief of 
staff, now out-Sukarnoing Sukarno in the 
dispute with Malaya over Malaysia and even 
threatening a direct military invasion of the 
British Borneo territories, Mr. Brackman and 
all other serious students of Indonesia must 
be troubled by the growing irresponsibility 
of the army leadership. Given their Rus- 
sion weapons, the military now seem all too 
anxious to get on with the job—any job. 
Sukarno has not given up the front running 
when it comes to expansionism; but jogging 
at his heels are that ill-matched pair, Nasu- 
tion and Subandrio, and, of course, the Com- 
munist leader, Aidit A good many Western 
hopes, including Mr. Brackman’s; have been 
shaken by the new ambitions Nasution, who 
only a year ago dismissed Malaysia as of no 
concern to Indonesia but is now prepared 
to go to war to destroy it. 

This does not detract from the value of 
Mr. Brackman’s book, which is easily the 
most important on Indonesia since George 
MeTurnan Kahin's “Nationalism and Rev- 
olution in Indonesia“ (1952). Communism 
in any of its forms presents the historical 
author with the most difficult of tasks, inas- 
much as fact and what the Communists 
claim to be fact rarely bear any reltaion to 
each other. Over a period of many years, 
however, Mr. Brackman has sifted and 
screened his material, and the result is an 
admirable account not merely of the rise of 
the Indonesian Communist Party but also 
of the far from happy history of Indonesia 
through independence to the present day. 

Mistaken Western policies and Sukarno's 
ambitions both contributed to the Commu- 
nist advance. But Sukarno has no intention 
of putting the Communists into power— 
though he may do so by folly or miscalcula- 
tion, neither of which Mr. Brackman feels 
can be completely ruled out. As the self- 
styled “Great leader of our revolution,” he 
wants no competitors for the revolutionary 
leadership. The perpetual dilemma for the 
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Communists is whether to continue to iden- 
tify themselves with Sukarno’s disastrous 
internal policies or to move into revolution- 
ary opposition. By choosing the first course 
they will some day bring upon themselves 
the people’s inevitable wrath and revulsion; 
by adopting the latter they would risk de- 
struction, for though the Communists have 
the numbers, the army still has the guns. 
The Communist following is concentrated 
among the Javanese, especially in the cen- 
tral Java area and, to a lesser extent, in east 
Java and around Djakarta and the south and 
east coasts of Sumatra. Even if Communist 
coup in overpopulated Java were possible, it 
Could be achieved now only at the cost of 
anti-Communist uprisings throughout the 
Other islands. By following either course, 
therefore, the Communists stand to lose. 

What should the West do? Mr. Brack- 
man's formula will surprise some Americans 
and please others. The worst thing we can 
do now, he believes, is to shore up the regime. 
We have blundered enough, and we shall 
compound our blunders if we help Sukarno 
recover from his self-inflicted economic 
wounds. “The West,” says Mr. Brackman, 
“should continue to disengage. Indonesia's 
internal problems can only be solved by 
Indonesians, and only from within, not 
without.” 


` 


Independence Day of Sierra Leone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, Sierra Leone will celebrate the second 
anniversary of her independence. On 
this memorable occasion, I wish to take 
this opportunity to extend warm felici- 
tations to His Excellency, the Prime Min- 
ister of Sierra Leone, Sir Milton Margai, 
and His Excellency, the Ambassador of 
Sierra Leone to the United States, Rich- 
ard Kelfa-Caulker. 

The progress made within the country 
under the able Prime Minister during the 
Past 2 years, economically and socially is 
noteworthy. His wise counsel and lead- 
ership during frequent consultations on 
Matters of mutual interest between the 
Other independent countries of West 
Africa has contributed immeasurably to 
this progress. 

Sierra Leone originated in 1787 as a 
haven for freed Negro slaves. On land 
Purchased from the local natives, the 
British Government established a colony 
to receive those liberated from slavers 
captured on the high seas, and with Brit- 
ish support, to reestablish themselves in 
their native continent. 

To the capital city, Freetown, with its 
beautiful natural harbor, came merchant 
ships of all flags and, over the years, the 
colony and the protectorate area adjoin- 
ing grew in population and village settle- 
Ment. With this population growth 
Came more wealth and more chance for 
development of health and educational 
facilities. 

Since independence Sierra Leone has 
continued its progress in all directions. 
Diamond mining, heretofor a major in- 
dustry, is to be supplemented by new iron 
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ore mines. Factory development is be- 
ing stressed. 

The University College at Fourah Bay, 
in Freetown, under its leader Dr. David- 
son Nichol, is becoming a focal point in 
the joint moves to establish a uniform 
West African higher education program 
in both the English and French speaking 
excolonies. This program would raise 
academic standards generally to a con- 
sistent standard, and help in providing 
the compelling needs of the newly in- 
dependent West African nations with 
able and well-educated leadership based 
on African traditions. 

I would like today to salute Sierra 
Leone on its independence anniversary 
and wish it continued success in its im- 
portant position as part of emerging 
Africa. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 
14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficent 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who jeined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 
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Arnn. 9, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned students of 
Chestnut Hill College, urge you to support 
the an Daniel J. Flood resolution 
(H. Res. 14), since we believe that a perma- 
nent committee would help us to learn the 
truth about captive nations. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Con- 
gressman FLOOD, 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary Wood, Erika M. Huhn, Maurine 
Dooley, Katharine P. Winterick, Alice 
Notario, Cecile F Heebner, Josephine 
Frances Pisarcyzk, Bonnie Wills, Jacin- 
do Lam, Jo Ellen Obrecht, Casmina 
Klekotka, Patricia Oyler, Julia Red- 
ding, Claudette Simpson, Helen T. 
Cheyhowely, Bonnie Vasey, Patricia 
Max, Susan Harvey, Patricia Jeskey, 
Barbara Hink, Sally Thorne, Zdenna 
Krawciw, Christine E. Huhn, Marie 
Liebert, Rene Mullen, Christine Burlin- 
game, Julie Gillespie, Jackie Sexton, 
Kathy Pusido, Helen Tete, Winnifred 
Ho, Mary Lou DeSantis, Maureen 
Whyte, Mary J. McGinnis, Denise A. 
Duckworth, Carol Lowe, Joellyn Mc- 
Dermott, Kathleen McFadden, Kathryn 
Magee, Leona Luongo, Sue Neisser. 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL WOMEN'S 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., March 30, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member, U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed please 
find copy of letter sent to Congressman 
Howarp W. SMITH regarding the Flood reso- 
lution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary DUsHNYCK 
Mrs. Mary Dushnyck, 

President, Branch 72, Ukrainian Na- 
tional Women’s League of America, 
Ine. 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., March 30, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our members, who are American born, this 
appeal is being sent to you, as chairman of 
the House Rules Committee, to support the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) which is pend- 

final vote in committee. We are 

familiar with the plight of the captive na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain—the religious 
persecutions, the national oppression, the 
russification of the non-Russian nations, the 
economic exploitation, and the outright gen- 
ocide, which facts are not generally known 
by the American people. 

The Soviet Union, despite its deceitful 
overtures for peaceful coexistence, was, is, 
and will always remain a dedicated enemy 
of the United States, because our country is 
the only power that stands in the way of 
the Kremlin's drive for world conquest. The 
captive nations in the USS.R—such as 

Byelorussia, Turkestan, Armenia, 

the Baltic States, and others—con- 
stitute the weakest points in the Soviet to- 
talitarian structure. 

Therefore, we must know and exploit 
these weaknesses. A Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives would fill the gap. It would pro- 
vide and unbiased data on the cap- 
tive nations, which information could be ef- 
fectively utilized by the executive agencies 
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of our Government. Moscow is doing much 
to liberate the colonial peoples of Asia and 
Africa. Hundreds of African and Asian stu- 
dents are enrolled at the Patrice Lumumba 
University in Moscow, where they are given 
training in the Communist philosophy, the 
art of sabotage and infiltration. 

The least that we can do is to establish a 
Captive Nations Committee which would 
continually study the plight of the captive 
nations, with an awareness that their help 
may be essential for our own survival. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary DusHNYCK 
Mrs. Mary Dushnyck, 
President, Branch 72, Ukrainian Na- 
tional Women’s League of America, 
Inc. 
Norwalk, CONN., 
April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Dante. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; I am enclosing 
a letter I wrote to the Honorable ABNER W. 
Seat, Congressman of this district, asking 
him to support you with your House Reso- 
lution 14 on Captive Nations Committee. 
I feel quite sure he will be favorable to 
your resolution. 

I also want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your efforts in trying to en- 
courage your fellow Congressman to support 
this very worthy cause and also for sub- 
mitting this resolution. You shall be re- 
membered and praised for your enthusiastic 
contribution of this resolution and its fu- 
ture successful adoption. Many of hearts 
will feel much lighter and happier when 
people, who are under the heavy yoke of 
ironhanded rule and slavery, know that 
gallant men, like yourself, are remembering 
their plight and are striving to give them 
a hand. 

Speaking for myself and all of my family, 
who still have relatives enslaved in the 
Ukraine, I want to express our most profound 
gratitude and personal thanks to you for 
all you have done for us. 

Very sincerely, 
Harry SAMODEL. 
NORWALK, CONN., 
April 9, 1963. 
Hon. ABNER W. SIBAL, 
House of Representatives, 
145 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIBAL: On a recent an- 
nouncement over radio station WSTC, Stam- 
ford, you were mentioned as having called 
for creation of Captive Nations Committee 
in the House. 

I would like to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to you for your action. I be- 
lieve such a committee will be instrumental 
in helping all the captive nations, among 
them the country of my ancestors, Ukraine, 
to regain their freedom and take their proper 
place in this world among all freedom-loving 
people. 

I strongly urge you to use your influence 
on your fellow Congressmen for a favorable 
consideration and an immediate realization 
for the creation of this committee. Thank 
you for your very kind attention and interest 
in this very worthy cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry SAMODEL. 
Apri 9, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MrR. CHamman: We, the undersigned 
students at St. Joseph’s College, urge you to 
support the resolution of Dan- 
IEL J. Froop (H. Res. 14), which calls for 
the establishment of a Committee on 
Captive Nations. We feel that such a com- 
mittee could objectively study all the captive 
nations and present their plight to the world, 
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so that all free peoples could realize the true 
nature of Russian colonialism and thus more 
energetically check its spread. 
Sincerely yours, 
James Wong, Joseph L. Mammone, John 
J. Ott, Joseph H. Davis, John Fralinger, 
Jr., Francis X. Rodgers, Stephen Dom- 
bhorhi, George M. Cyhan, Omelan A. 
Lukusewye, John J. Novielli, Joseph J. 
Daly. 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE FOR 
FREEDOM OF CAPTIVE NATIONS, 
April 8, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Weshington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: On behalf of all Americans of 
Byelorussian, Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and Ukrainian descent 
in the State of Connecticut we appeal to you 
to consider favorably the Flood resolution 
(H. Res. 14) calling for the establishment of 
a Special Captive Nations Committee in the 
House of Representatives. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations would 
serve as a reservoir of unbiased information 
and data on all the captive nations in the 
USSR. and other Communist-occupied 
countries, and it would inform the American 
people and the free world on the state of 
affairs behind the Iron Curtain. Its primary 
function would be to assist the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in formulating more realistic poll- 
cles with respect to the captive nations 
subjugated by the Soviet Russian Communist 
Empire. 

Recent developments clearly indicate that 
there must be a complete reassessment of 
our foreign policy, particularly with regard 
to the captive nations, if we are to exist as & 
nation. 

In 1959 vilification was heaped upon Mem- 
bers of Congress for daring to pass the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution. The mere 
reading of Communist periodicals at that 
time proved the vulnerability of the sore 
spot of the Communist empire. Their co- 
lonial empire was at stake and vilification 
was their only defense. Despite this, we 
displayed a complete lack of knowledge of 
our gain, we assumed a do-nothing attitude 
for fear of offending our enemy. 

The days of complacency and the dreams 
of peaceful coexistence are over. The en- 
circlement of the United States, which was 
predicted by Lenin some 40 years ago, is 
under way. But the only weapon which 
could be safely and effectively used in coun- 
tering the Soviet aggressive moves is being 
completely ignored by the United States. In- 
stead of utilizing the captive nations prob- 
lem to our and the captive nations advan- 
tage, we are in the process of turning this 
weapon against the United States. 

While Communist Russia has been de- 
ceitfully championing the cause of national 
liberation in Asia and Africa, we assumed 
the role of a modern Pilate sacrificing our 
friends and allies in the name of peace. 

We urge you to give the Flood resolution 
presently at your Rules Committee your full 
and unqualified support. 4 

Sincerely yours. 
STEPHEN BOYCHUK, 
Chairman. 


Resolution on Equal Pay for Equal Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 
IN THE — — eee 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the Special Labor Subcom- 
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mittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor is working on bills to provide 
equal pay for men and women doing the 
same job, I believe it is timely to draw 
attention to the resolution on “Equal 
Pay for Equal Work,” which was adopted 
by the General Board, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, at the time of its 
meeting in Denver, Colo., on February 
28, 1963. 
The Reverend Huber F. Klemme, an 
„ordained minister of the United Church 
of Christ actively associated with the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, 
testified in favor of equal pay legislation 
in behalf of the national council on the 
opening day of the equal pay hearings. 
The text of the resolution follows; 
RESOLUTION ON EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL Work 


Whereas the National Council of Churches 
has declared: “It is a clear Christian respon- 
sibility to work against those special forms 
of economic injustice that are expressed 
through racial and other group discrimi- 
nation;” 1 . 

Whereas the basic principle of equal pay 
for equal work is a matter of economic 
justice; and 

Whereas the persistent denial of this prin- 
ciple in the remuneration of women consti- 
tutes, in our opinion, a clear case of unjust 
discrimination against women; and 

Whereas the justice of this principle as a 
matter of national and international con- 
cern has been widely recognized through 
the acceptance of 38 countries of the con- 
vention on the subject adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (including 
the six member nations of the European 
Economic Community): Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the principle of equal pay 
for equal work without discrimination on 
the basis of sex should be supported as a 
matter of basic economic justice; that the 
general board authorizes representatives of 
the National Council of Churches to testify 
at hearings in support of the embodiment 
of this principle in legislation, both national 
and State; and that the general board calls 
to the attention of member communions of 
the national council the special opportun- 
ity which is theirs to support this principle 
in their own employment practices, and to 
encourage a climate of acceptance of the 
principle by their churches and church 
members, 


t Christian Principles and Assumptions for 
Economic Life, adopted Sept. 15, 1954. 


TFX Judgment Is Questioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the dominant conclusions which is being 
made as a result of expert testimony 
coming from the congresstional inves- 
tigation in the other body of the TFX 
fighter-bomber contract decision is that 
the Secretary of Defense may have cho- 
sen the second-best airplane in award- 
ing the potential $6.5 billion contract to 
the General Dynamics Corp. 

In voting for the record defense ap- 
propriations of the past 3 years, my votes 
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have been based on the assumption that 
we are not buying the second best de- 
fense but the very best weapons and 
military systems. The United States 
cannot afford to be second best in de- 
fense. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a thought-provok- 
ing article written by Richard Wilson in 
the Washington, D.C., Evening Star, 
April 24, 1963. This presentation is 
worthy of the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress: 

TFX JUDGMENT Is QUESTIONED 
(By Richard Wilson) 

A strong case against the judgment of the 
Secretary of Defense has been made before 
the McClellan committee by the commanders 
of the Air Force and the Navy. 

This is dramatically unusual and little 
understood eyen among well-informed peo- 
Ple who follow the news closely. 

The air and sea commanders are saying 
that the Secretary of Defense is insisting on 
supplying them with a critically important 
airplane that they do not want to fiy. 

They do not want to fly it because they 
think it is a second-best airplane, They 
think it would risk maximum security in a 
contest with Russian aircraft. They want 
the “edge of advantage” they say would be 
Provided by another design. 

In this context they recall two distressing 
conditions in the past. One was the superi- 
ority of the Japanese Zero fighter at the 
opening of World War II, a superiority with 
a tragic cost to us. The other was the ne- 
Cessity of concentrating our very best air- 
craft at the time of the Cuban crisis last fall 
because our planes were likely to tangle with 
the Russian Mig-21. We did not dare risk 
anything but our best against the Russians, 
even in Cuba. 

This has very little to do with common- 
ality,’ (The plane is to be used by both 
Services.) It may not have too much to do 
with saving money. There is an argument 
about that. 

But there is no argument, so far as the 
Military commanders are concerned about 
the advantage of a tactical fighter plane 
(TFX) designed by Boeing over the General 

cs design preferred, out of interests 
of “commonality,” by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

What this amounts to is that a man with 
a fine record as an advanced industrialist, 
but none as a military strategist or tactician, 
is telling the air and sea commanders that 
they cannot have the plane the commanders 
firmly believe our strategy and tactics 
demand. 

This is a grave decision for a civilian Sec- 
retary of Defense to have made. It cannot 
be covered up by large sounding phrases and 
technical language, or justified by making a 
fetish of superefficient industrial manage- 
ment practices. 

Nor are the facts of the matter so com- 
Plicated that the average person cannot 
Understand them. 

Here are some facts, and they are not chal- 
lenged. This tells you what the General 
Dynamics plane and the Boeing plane are 
Planned to do. In this summary X stands 


for the secret capability of the plane in each 
category: 
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Secretary of Defense McNamara brushes 
this all aside by saying, in effect, that the 
air and sea commanders put performance 
of the airplane above everything else, that 
they want perfection. They do. 

Adm. George Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, told the McClellan committee: 
“Our ships, aircraft, and weapons must be 
superior to those we may face in combat * * * 
an edge of advantage is of greatest impor- 
tance * . This edge can make the all- 
important difference between being able to 
defeat the aggressor (or) losing quickly. 
The latter being unacceptable, we must in- 
sure this edge is available to us.” 

This is not a case of military commanders 
going with mock reluctance before a Senate 
committee to air slyly the internal differ- 
ences at the Pentagon for the advantage of 
their particular service. It is not even an 
argument about very much money, as de- 
fense costs go. 

This is a flat, open, direct contradiction 
of the civilian Secretary of Defense on a 
matter affecting the security of our airmen 
in battle by both the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force and the Chief of Naval Operations. 

An extremely difficult situation has been 
created in the Pentagon. Mr. McNamara’s 
judgment on a vital security matter stands 
challenged publicly and without reserva- 
tion by officers whose responsibility is as 
great as his, and whose experience in mili- 
tary matters is much greater. It will be 
a miracle of administrative skill if the Pen- 
tagon can survive such an inner strain with- 
out a crashing shakeup. 

It is a headstrong risk not to provide US. 
military forces with the necessary margin 
of superiority. Mr. McNamara will have his 
say again in a full rebuttal before the com- 
mittee in mid-May. Then the McClellan 
committee ought to make a report that pulls 
no punches no matter who is hit. 


TVA Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
just a few weeks TVA will celebrate its 
30th anniversary. Many changes have 
come to the valley since the new agency 
was created in 1933. 

All the resources with which nature 
has endowed the area are better utilized. 
The people are more prosperous and con- 
tribute more to national strength. 

Iam very proud to offer for the Recorp 
an article which appears in this week’s 
issue of Time magazine. It summarizes 
some of the achievements of these three 
decades: 

SUCH A LOVELY GREEN VALLEY 


A lot of unkind things have been said 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority. When 
the TVA bill was before Congress in 1933, 
shortly after veterans’ benefits were reduced, 
Rhode Island's Senator Jesse Houghton Met- 
calf cried: “How on earth can we justify tak- 
ing a decent living from the soldiers who 
suffered on the battlefields of France and 
pour it into the mudholes of Tennessee?” 
Arizona’s Senator Barry GOLDWATER today 
calls TVA “a giant Federal power monopoly— 
a hoax.” 

But TVA has survived such criticism. Next 
month TVA will celebrate its 30th anniver- 
sary and if nothing else, it is there. It 
works. 
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TAMED AND TRANQUIL 


The very mention of its name still triggers 
theoretical arguments about public versus 
private power, Yet debates over its theory 
fade to futility when set against the real-life 
changes in the valley. 

The Tennessee was once a treacherous 
river, red with the topsoil it carried away 
by summer, aswirl with the houses, horses, 
and barns its floods destroyed by winter. 
Today, more than two-thirds of its 900-mile 
length is virtually one tamed and tranquil 
lake. Hundreds of recreation sites occupy 
the valley’s 10,000 miles of shoreline. Its 
waters provide one of the world’s finest in- 
land recreation areas, yield fishermen some 
10 million pounds a year of 23 species of fish. 

These waters—actually a series of reser- 
voirs—were created by 31 major dams (six of 
them privately owned), which now function 
in a highly integrated system. “Today TVA 
can shut off the Tennessee River when the 
Ohio is in flood—shut it off just like a 
faucet,” says David Lilienthal, TVA's early 
crusading chairman. TVA did just that a 
few weeks ago, and saved an estimated $100 
million flood damage in Chattanooga alone. 

Main stem dams have navigation locks, 
permitting the passage of vessels with 9- 
foot drafts. Some 13,100,000 tons of traffic 
moved on this waterway last year. The Ten- 
nessee’s ports are linked with those in 20 
States. TVA officials claim that such navi- 
gation has stimulated the investment of some 
$875 million in shoreline industry in the 
valley. 

EROSION AND MOSQUITOES 

To keep the valley's best soil from being 
continually washed into the river by the 
area’s heavy rains, TVA has coaxed the farm- 
ers into using a variety of conservation prac- 
tices: planting trees, contour plowing, di- 
versifying crops, enriching their land with 
TVA-developed fertilizers. One byproduct 
of the reforestation has been the creation of 
a $500 million private forest-products in- 
dustry. TVA has also fought mosquitoes to 
lick the valley’s malaria, which in 1934 had 
infected more than 30 percent of the people 
living along the river in northern Alabama. 
Since 1949 not a single case of local origin 
has been reported along the reservoirs. 

POWER 


TVA's power production remains the most 
controversial part of its operation. Its gen- 
erating capacity of 12,031,060 kilowatts is 
the largest of any power system in the Na- 
tion, amounts to 8 percent of all U.S. ca- 
pacity. Through contract distributors, it 
serves 1,513,400 homes and firms. The aver- 
age valley resident pays 96 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour; the national average is 2.43 cents. 
The authority deliberately slashed rates to 
stimulate electrical consumption when it 
first set up shop, and with spectacular re- 
sults: from 1933 to 1951 the number of homes 
in the valley using electricity for the first 
time jumped from 225,000 to 1,065,000, an 
increase of 375 percent, while the national 
growth was less than 100 percent. Total 
demand still is climbing about 10 percent a 
year. 

The authority has been able to reduce rates 
partly because high production breeds effi- 
ciency. It claims that where private utili- 
ties average 42 mills to produce each 
kilowatt-hour sold, TVA’s cost is 2.1 mills. 
As the Nation’s biggest coal buyer, TVA 
pays $4.39 a ton for coal to fuel its steam 
plants, compared to a national average of 
$6.26. TVA, of course, has had the advan- 
tage of not paying Federal taxes (although 
for years it has paid sums to State and local 
governments) or interest on its initial capi- 
tal. It now does, however, pay the Federal 
Government some $45 million a year in amor- 
tization and return on the taxpayers’ invest- 
ment, and finances expansion through its 
own interest-bearing bonds. 
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Despite TVA's gigantic operations, there 18 
no evidence that nearby private utilities have 
been hurt. Most of them benefited from a 
boom in appliance sales when TVA’s low 
rates first spurred electrical use. Competi- 
tively lowering rates, the private companies 
have kept them low—yet the latest studies 
show that their common stock earnings are 
twice as high as the U.S. average. 

AWAY FROM WASHINGTON 


U.S. taxpayers may always differ as to 
whether TVA has been worth the $1.757 bil- 
lion it has cost them so far (although that 
sum is, for example, barely larger than total 
U.S. aid to Franco’s Spain since 1945). But 
beyond the matter of dollars, TVA’s advocates 
claim that the project has shown what the 
residents of a region can accomplish when 
encouraged. Says present TVA Chairman 
Aubrey Wagner, recalling 29 years with TVA: 
“People said to us, you can't go in there and 
build dams with the labor of those hillbillies. 
But the thing they didn't realize was that 
these people, working on the dams, knew 
they were building their futures. All we 
have done is to place the tools in the hands 
of the people here.” 

Lillienthal says that TVA also proved that 
it is an advantage to place such complex 
projects—which require a unified execution— 
beyond the reach of Washington’s many un- 
coordinated agencies. “TVA is an arm of 
Government and yet we took it outside, away 
from Washington, and put it to work in the 
sticks. We had a valley, a river, an area, 
not just a plan or a dream—a chance to do 
something concrete.” - 

One indication of TVA's progress was the 
remark of a foreign visitor who recently flew 
over the region. Oh. isn’t. it wonderful,” he 
said. “Yes, we must have a TVA. But 
weren't you lucky to have yours in such a 
lovely green valley?“ 


The East Atlanta Elementary Band Par- 
ents Association—Sponsors of the Best 
School Band in Dixie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. WELTINER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the existence of a civic enter- 
prise of unusual merit and achievement 
in my district—the East Atlanta Ele- 
mentary Band Parents Association, Inc., 
accurately designated as “sponsors of 
the best school band in Dixie.” 

This group, of which Mrs. J. G. 
Strange, of Atlanta, is currently presi- 
dent, is a chartered, nonprofit organiza- 
tion, operated by the parents of the band 
members, for the purpose of advancing 
the musical education of children. These 
are average families, who, alone, could 
not give their children an adequate musi- 
cal education, but by working together, 
they are able to provide the finest. 

This band is made up of children in 
grades three through seven, from seven 
Atlanta schools, and a few children from 
DeKalb County schools. These children 
begin in C band, progress to intermedi- 
ate, or B band, then to advanced or A 
band. Each child progresses according 
to his own rate, with no set rules gov- 
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erning his progression. The children 
are taught by the director, during school 
hours, for. 15 or 20 minutes per week. 
About 5 percent take private lessons. 
The advanced, or A band is made up of 
80 to 90 children, playing a wide variety 
of band instruments, the more expen- 
sive of which are owned by the associa- 
tion. The band’s director is Charles I. 
Bradley, who organized this continuing 
group in 1947. 

National recognitions of their out- 
standing achievements are numerous, 
their- most recent honor being typical. 
The executive board of the Mid-West 
National Band Clinic has unanimously 
voted to invite the East Atlanta Elemen- 
tary Band to attend its clinic in Chicago 
in December 1963. Each year only eight 
of the Nation’s most outstanding bands 
are accorded this honor, and of the eight, 
only one is a grade school band. I take 
understandable pride in this distinction. 


Record Prices for Prize Ham, Bacon, 
and Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of West Virginia is celebrating this year 
the centennial of its admission to state- 
hood, and in commemoration dozens of 
statewide and community events have 
been scheduled for the next several 
months. Literally everyone, from the 
youngest to the oldest, is being invited 
to participate in the celebration in some 
way, and organizations of every kind are 
orienting their programs toward em- 
phasis on the centennial year theme. 

One of the first events to take place 
reflected the remarkable work of our 
young farmers, many of whom are mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of America. 
At the recent statewide Future Farmers 
of America ham-bacon-egg show, held 
under the cosponsorship of the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Chamber of Commerce, what 
are believed to be record prices for a 
ham, bacon, and a dozen eggs were paid 
to young farmer-exhibitors. 

The full story is told in “Kanawha 
Commerce“, the monthly publication of 
the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
and I call it to your attention with pride, 
and as another reminder that in West 
Virginia there are things to see in 63:“ 
CENTENNIAL Prices, $100 Per POUND. ESTAB- 

LISHING WORLD RECORD, Pam von CHAMPION 

Ham-Bacon 

Apropos of West Virginia’s centennial year, 
successful bidders paid $100 per pound for 
the prize-winning ham, prize-wi: bacon, 
and prize-winning eggs—world record prices 
it is believed for the ham and bacon—at 
the auction sale which terminated the an- 
nual State Future Farmers of America ham- 
bacon-egg show at the Daniel Boone Hotel, 
March 16-17-18. The Charleston Chamber 
of Commerce has been a cosponsor of this 
event since its establishment. 

Grover Waybright and Bob Phillips, well- 
known Charleston restaurateurs, were the 
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purchasers of the champion ham, an 11- 
pounder, produced by Joe Sager, Jr., a stu- 
dent in Mathias High School of Hardy 
County. The check for $1,100 was the larg- 
est sum ever received by any West Virginia 
boy for the sale of his product at the FFA 
show. 

Mrs, Oscar Nelson of Lewisburg purchased 
the reserve champion ham, paying $7 a pound 
for the 18% pound ham to Joe Gregg, a 
student in Masontown, Preston County, High 
School. 

The champion bacon produced by William 
Brown, a student in University High School 
at Morgantown, was purchased by Charles 
Young, Bob Phillips, David Long, and John 
Brotherton, all of Charleston. The bacon 
weighed 6 pounds and produced $600 for 
the Morgantown boy. The reserve champion 
bacon weighing 7 pounds was knocked down 
to Mutt Corey of Charleston for $2.50 per 
pound. It was produced by Jay Everly, a 
student at University High in Morgantown. 

Eddie James, Sr., President of the James 
Produce Co. of Charleston, following his cus- 
tom of many prior years, purchased the 
champion dozen eggs, paying $100 for the 
same. The recipient of this purchase was 
Roger Fansler, a student of Mathias High 
School, Hardy County. 

The reserve champion eggs exhibited by 
Roger Nickelson of Romney, Hampshire 
County. were purchased by David Long for 
a bid price of $16. 

Sale of products exhibited by the FFA 
boys brought a total of $6,039.59 with spir- 
ited bidding by an enthusiastic audience. 
The average price for 164 hams, exclusive of 
the champions, was $1.39 per pound. 

The average price for 104 bacons, exclusive 
of the champion and reserve champion, was 
82 cents per pound. 

The average price for 64 dozen eggs, ex- 
clusive of the champion and reserve cham- 
pion, was 60 cents per dozen. 

The show and auction were rated by the 
committee in charge to have been the best in 
the history of the show. 


City With a Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
April issue of the Eagle magazine, with 
the permission of the publisher. 

There is only one Kingsport, and 
Kingsport, Tenn., is a city with a plan. 
Margaret (Mrs. Earl W.) Dysart has 
written a beautiful story on Kingsport 
and I thought it so interesting that I 
wanted to make it available to others. 

Kingsport is my hometown, and I am 
mighty proud of its beauty, its industry, 
and its people. 

Margaret Dysart is to be congratulated 
on presenting such an interesting picture 
of the model city. 

The article follows: 

[From the Eagle Magazine, April 1963] 
Ciry WITH a PLAN: KINGSPORT, TENN., DIDN'T 
Just Grow; Ir Is Usep as A MODEL BY CITY 
PLANNERS ACROSS THE UNITED STATES 
(By Margaret Dysart) 

More than 3 years ago. we were seeking to 
relocate in the South, After considering 
many sites, we found nestled in the pic- 
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turesque setting of the east Tennessee hills, 
abounding with lakes and forests, bordering 
onto the Virginia State line, the thriving 
model city of Kingsport. 

Historically, the area is well known for 
having been the home of Andrew Jackson 
and his wife, Rachel. Andrew Johnson and 
James Polk were frequent visitors here. Ear- 
lier Daniel Boone had passed this way. Sul- 
lvan County in which Kingsport is located 
has the unique distinction of having be- 
longed to Virginia-North Carolina area. This 
Spirit is reflected in the great success of all 
community drives. Quotas are exceeded each 
year, On the basis of this foundation, 
Kingsport soon became nationally known. 
It has been featured in the Saturday Eye- 
ning Post, Reader's Digest, and in films made 
by the U.S, Department of State for overseas. 
Kingsport has an annual payroll of $130 
Million with the industrial portion amount- 
ing to $90 million: Local industry gives 
year-round employment to 17,000, including 
many members of Aerie 3141. It was the first 
city in Tennessee to have the council-man- 
. agement form of government, 

The welcome mat was put out for indus- 
try. Among the first to locate here was the 
Eastman Co. in 1920. A division of Eastman 
Kodak, of Rochester, N.Y., the company be- 
gan in the legal State of Franklin at Va- 
rious times. It joined the State of Tennes- 
see in 1789, and was the only county in east 
Tennessee that fought with the Confederacy. 

Unlike “Topsy,” Kingsport didn't just 
grow. It represents the brain child of the 
late John B. Dennis and the late J. Fred 
Johnson. Over 45 years ago these dedicated 
Men engaged the noted city planner, Dr. 
John Nolen of Cambridge, Mass., to formu- 
late plans and map a blueprint on which 
hinged the future growth and progress of 
Kingsport. So the term “model” is aptly 
applied, 

Acting upon the professional advice with 
the purchase of 35 acres and buildings be- 
longing to the U.S. Government, today, 
Eastman is the largest industry In Tennessee. 
There are 9,500 employees with an annual 
Payroll of over $70 million and they manu- 
facture 275 products. 

Aerle President Clyde Jeter and Vice 
President Lyle Hobbs are employed by East- 
Man, Lyle, an architect, designed the new 
terie home. The aerle is fortunate. 

Another large industry providing jobs for 
2,200 people, including Eagles, is the Kings- 
Port Press, one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of hardbound books. Beginning 
in 1922, with the clothbound classics, the 
company has progressed until today its 
Publications are novels, encyclopedias, text- 

„and Bibles. “Kingcraft” is the trade- 
Mark and that label appears on more than 
2,100 different educational yearbooks. 

The newest industry to move its entire 
Operations to Kingsport ls the Americani- 
Saint Gobain Corp. The $50 million glass 
Plant is situated outside the city on a 700- 
acre tract. The ultramodern office building 
located within the city has a three-winged 
design which follows the firm's familiar 
trademark. 

Keeping pace with the rapid growth of the 
town is ort Aerie 3141. It was insti- 
tuted on Angust 4, 1957, with 58 charter 
members. Hobart Legg was the founder and 
the first president. Of the original number, 
35 are still active members. Currently, there 

& membership of 715 including city, 
county, State, and National officials. 

The history of the local aerie parallels 
Closely the history of the town. Kingsport 

Was begun in rented quarters. By the 
end of the first year membership and enthu- 
Slasm had mounted until it was deemed 
advisable to purchase a tract of land on the 
Bristol Highway, consisting of nearly 6 acres 
and a small building, for the sum of $19,500. 

Work was soon completed on an addition 
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to provide suitable space for the member- 
ship. It was evident in a short time that 
further expansion would be necessary. 
Since it has always been the policy of the 
serie to be on a pay-as-you-go basis, work 
was postponed until the conservative trust- 
ees felt the work could be accomplished 
with ease. 

Accordingly, in 1961 plans were put into 
operation and through cooperative efforts 
the membership used its talents to advan- 
tage in the construction of a beautiful, 
modern home. While the cost of the new 
acquisition is valued at more than $100,000, 
the entire property is estimated to be worth 
approximately $250,000. This tremendous 
achievement has been accomplished within 
a short span of 5 years, and what is. more 
spectacular, it is mortgage free. 

Light colored brick comprise most of the 
exterior of the building. An unusual 
~window-wall effect forms the focal point on 
the upper level and a wide portico enhances 
the lower level. Anticipating an ever-in- 
creasing flow of traffic, a parking lot with 
space for 500 cars was provided. An impos- 
ing driveway encircles the building. 

The dramatic simplicity of the interior of 
the main auditorium with its wood paneled 
walls and well blended lighting system testi- 
fies to the architect's purpose of focusing at- 
tention on the well designed stage. The 
hall has a seating capacity of 500. 

The formal opening was held November 3 
and 4, 1692, at which time Mayor W. W. 
Cawood dedicated the building. Other spe- 
¢clal guests were former Grand Worthy Presi- 
dent Leo V. Connell of Indiana, and former 
Grand Aerie Outside Guard R. W. Cheely of 
Virginia, 

From the date of its institution, the aerie 
has been interested in contributing to the 

and welfare of the town, county, 
State, and Nation. Some of the projects are 
the donation of three two-way radios to the 
life saving crews of Kingsport and Church 
Hill, contributing $1,500 for needy families 


at Christmas—a joint effort with the Salva- - 


tion Army, supporting all local drives and 
celebrations, and donations to the Max Baer 
Heart Fund It also recently sponsored the 
organization of Rogersville Aerie. 

The aerie provides a well diversified social 
program for its members. “Something for 
everyone” appears to be the motto. The ac- 
tivities include bowling, social and square 
dancing, Christmas and Halloween parties for 
children. This list barely touches the sur- 
face. The courthouse is open every day ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Although Kingsport’s growth has been 
phenomenal by comparison with surround- 
ing towns, it is still a mere infant. Its 
great potential for further development is 
unlimited, 

Just as the town continues to advance, so 
will the other infant, Kingsport Aerie 3141. 
The same contagious enthusiasm which per- 
vades the accounts for the won- 
derful progress made by both. 

I'm glad we found Kingsport and the 
Eagles. Our lives have been enriched by the 
association. 


Independence Day of the Republic of Togo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 


27, the Republic of Togo will celebrate 
the third anniversary of her independ- 
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ence. On this occasion we wish to ex- 
tend warm felicitations to the people of 
this Republic. 

On April 27, 1960, a small west Afri- 
can nation gained its independence from 
French control, the Republic of Togo. 
We can all remember our shock at the 
news last January of the brutal assassi- 
nation of the President of Togo, Sylvanus 
Olympio. This able leader was cut down 
by machinegun fire at the very gates of 
the American Embassy, where he had 
gone to seek protection, 

His death was only the latest happen- 
ing in the strife-torn history of this area. 
Togolese territory became a German 
protectorate in 1894, and its peoples were 
ruthlessly exploited in the development 
of German plantations. By the League 
of Nations mandate in 1922 the country 
was divided between the French and 
British, where it remained under divided 
authority, first as a mandate area, then 
as a United Nations trusteeship territory, 
until the fall of 1956 when, by national 
plebiscite, the area became an autono- 
mous Republic within the French Union. 

After independence the country, under 
President Olympio, made good progress 
toward political and economic stabili- 
zation in spite of continuing border dif- 
ficulties with the Republic of Ghana, 
Such progress made even greater the 
shock of last January’s military uprising. 

Togo is now under the political control 
of a council of ministers, headed by 
Prime Minister Grunitzky. Develop- 
ments in Togo are being closely observed 
by neighboring African countries; the 
President of Dahomey, Hubert Maga, has 
been appointed by the governments of 
the other ex-French African colonies to 
offer guidance to the Togolese Govern- 
ment in its efforts to draw up a new con- 
stitution, and to insure. the democratic 
process to the people of Togo. 

This joint cooperation to help a fellow 
country going through a period of insta- 
bility is but another example of the grow- 
ing effort among the newly independent 
nations of Africa to secure for them- 
selves a stable political situation in which 
to develop 


On this anniversary of Togo inde- 
pendence we should applaud the efforts 
to maintain the restrained policy being 
followed and extend to all those involved 
our sincere hope that such restraint will 
continue, and that Togo will emerge 
from this time of trouble a unified and 
strong nation, dedicated to progress and 
partnership within the free world. 


Quality Stabilization Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee opened 
hearings this week on the quality stabili- 
zation legislation. This legislation was 
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reported favorably by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and the Rules Committee in the last 
session. On account of the rush pend- 
ing adjournment, it was impossible to 
have the bill considered on the floor of 
the other body last session. It was re- 
ported favorably by the Subcommittee 
of the Senate Commerce and Finance 

Committee. 

Concerning the avalanche of support 
for this legislation over the country and 
also by Members of both parties in the 
House and Senate, I do hope that this 
legislation will be enacted into law as 
soon as possible. 

The following is the statement I made 
on H.R. 3669 and H.R. 3670 before the 
committee at the opening of the hearings 
on Tuesday, April 23. 

STATEMENT or Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, or INDI- 
ANA, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE AND FINANCE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE ON H.R. 
3669 AND 3670, THE QUALITY STABILIZATION 
BILL, APRIL 23, 1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, your cooperation in holding these 

hearings demonstrates that you are much 
concerned over the devastating methods of 

in recent years that is caus- 
ing great damage to the manufacturers, re- 
tallers, and consumers throughout the coun- 


This bill last year obtained, after lengthy 
hearings, a favorable report from both the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and from the Rules Committee. 
It also obtained a favorable report from a 
Special Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee when our Congress ad- 
journed. 

Obviously thorough study has been given 
this measure. I respect the judgment of my 
colleagues who have given this bill their ap- 
proval. It is a question of life or death 
for hundreds of thousands of small business- 
men. Let's do our duty to them by mov- 
ing quickly and effectively to make the qual- 
ity stabilization bill the law of the land. 

Basically, the quality stabilization bill 
offers a major step in curbing dishonest 
practices that are misleading the consumer 
in merchandise values, It spells out bait ad- 
vertising, deceptive pricing, and published 
misrepresentations of the product as rea- 
sons why a manufacturer may protect the 
property rights in his brand name or trade- 
mark. 


The public will be helped by the enactment 
of the quality stabilization law, since the 
established price and quality symbolized by 
the brand name will be a standard from 
which it may judge the competitive values 
of products. The consumer will be guarded 
against the unscrupulous operator who uses 
the honored brand name or trademark to 
bulld store traffic at the expense of his more 
honest competitors, while recouping his loss 
at the same time on overpriced, inferior, and 
blind merchandise. . 

This legislation will call for no Government 
bureaucracy or department to supervise or 
enforce it. 

The law will be 100 percent optional with 
the manufacturer, retailer, wholesaler, and 
consumer. 

It will provide incentives for quality prod- 
ucts to be distributed through quality con- 
serving resellers. 

In our long and critical struggle against 
communism, the American system of free en- 
terprise must be our major weapon. Business 
failures in recent years and the growing lack 
of protection for consumer purchases de- 
mand action by this Congress. 
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We cannot permit the further degeneration 
of the brand name system of distribution: 
We must arrest the growing rate of failure of 
small business in this country. We must give 
the incentive to the manufacturer in this 
country to build toward excellence, and we 
must protect the consumer from junk mer- 
chandise. 

The quality stabilization bill covers spe- 
cific areas in which a manufacturer can con- 
trol, that is, prevent the unfair use of his 
own property—his trademark—by the re- 
seller. These areas are: > 

(1) Intentional misrepresentation as to 
make, model, size, age, etc.; (2) bait and 
switch merchandising tactics; or (3) devia- 
tion from the established price. 

The manufacturer who elects to use the 
quality stabilization law will publish the re- 
tail price or resale price range governing the 
sale of his product. He is given this right 
so that he may protect the quality of the 
product, the goodwill of his brand name, the 
ethical reseller, and the consumer. Competi- 
tion will be not restricted, by the 
quality stabilization law, and the interaction 
of competitive forces will insure that the 
manufacturer's price represents fair value or 
else that manufacturer will be forced out of 
business. Any price established under this 
law will be at the manufacturer's peril. This 
is the way the free enterprise system should 
function. 

If a retailer knowingly violates the pub- 
lished policy of the manufacturer by en- 
gaging in any one or all of the three specific 
practices named in the bill, then the manu- 
facturer may revoke the right of that ofend- 
ing retailer to make any further use of the 
manufacturer's name, brand, or trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill is not a one- 
way street. It imposes an obligation on the 
manufacturer as well, Specific provisions in- 
sure that equity be practiced by the manu- 
facturer in his relations with his resellers 
and in the enforcement of the act. 

Under the Quality Stabilization Act, both 
the reseller and the public will know where 
each manufacturer stands as to policy and 
quality consistency. The manufacturer no 
longer will have the convenient excuse that 
he cannot protect good resellers against un- 
fair competition, 

Essentially, this bill is only a confirmation 
by Congress of the unanimous decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Old Dearborn 
Distributing Co. v. Seagram-Distiller’s Corp., 
299 U.S. 183 (1936) which held that the 
manufacturer possesses property rights in 
the goodwill symbolized by his trademark. 
This bill implements that decision by chart- 
ing a specific route the manufacturer may 
use to protect his trademark as it moves 
along the channels of distribution. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION INSURED 


The Quality Stabilization Act would leave 
the anti-price-fixing provisions of the Sher- 
man Act intact. Any group of manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers or retailers who effect 
collusive price fixing between themselves 
would be courting prosecution under the 
Sherman Act. 

To underscore that the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will promote competition, it must 
be emphasized repeatedly that the manu- 
facturer alone must make the basic market- 
ing decision—whether to stabilize his price, 
as & means of restoring and improving qual- 
ity, or to rely primarily on price alone to 
attract customers. It is, after all, his brand 
and his reputation which is at stake. Only 
he can make the decision. However, before 
he can use the Quality Stabilization Act, 
there must be goods usable for the same 
general purpose available to the public from 
other sources. The brand name owner's 
product must be in free and open competi- 
tion, 

Wholesalers and retailers will be free, too, 
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to determine whether they wish to handle 
products of stabilized quality or a competi- 
tive unstabilized one. They may elect to 
handle top brand lines which are stabilized 
and others on which they can vary the price. 
It is their decision. If they elect to handle 
the quality stabilized brand, they must 
respect the law and the manufacturer's 
established policy. This means that the 
reseller may not abuse the brand name by 
misrepresentation as to make, model, size, 
or age, by bait and switch merchandising 
techniques, or by selling that brand name 
Product at other than the manufacturer’s 
established price. 

THE CONSUMER'S INTEREST 


This legislation safı the consumer. 
This committee is not unmindful of the 
situation that results when an unprincipled 
retailer can take advantage of a product by 
running a loss-leader ad. For every dollar 
spent by the misguided customer who ts 
brought in on account of this ad, sacrificing 
a brand name or a trademark of some pro- 
ducer, that customer spends an estimated 
$9 for inferior products at the regular or 
higher price. 

It does not take long for that honored 
product to lose customers. Soon the loss- 
leader advertiser drops the brand name prod- 
uct and picks up another quality product to 
pack temporarily his store with unsuspecting 
customers. It Is operations of this kind that 
the quality stabilization bill will control by 
protecting the customer, the producer, and 
the small retail man. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
will result in availability of products in 
which the public can have confidence, con- 
fidence in their stabilized price and in their 
quality. Customers can buy that which 
they seek: quality and price, or price alone. 
The retailer, by offering both quality 
stabilized and unstabilized brands, can give 
the consumer an excellent mix of durable, 
high-quality products and products of lesser 
quality whose prices fit his pocketbook or 
his limited needs. 

There will be many brands, made by rep- 
utable manufacturers, which will not be 
stabilized even though some of their brands 
are stabilized. The quality stabilization bill 
will affect discount merchants only as to the 
products the manufacturers place under 
quality stabilization and then only as to the 
brand name thereof. On those products the 
manufacturer will have the legal and equita- 
ble right to protect his But the 

ter is optionally free to handle qual- 
ity stabilized products along with merchan- 
dise that he does not elect to come under 
quality stabilization. 

It is not the purpose of the quality stabil- 
ization bill to put anyone out of business. 
Indeed, it is my conviction that it will 
reduce the number of small businesses whose 
owners find it n to liquidate. 

This bill will help sustain, in a positive 
way, our brand-name system of distribution 
that has in the past enabled legitimate re- 
tailers and manufacturers to build a fuc- 
cessful marketing economy second to none 
in the world. 


Opponents of quality stabilization legis- 
lation attack it by smear propaganda, iden- 
tifying it with fair trade and price fixing. 
Anyone who reads and studies this bill can 
easily determine for himself that no pro- 
vision in the bill identifies it with fair trade 
or even remotely with price fixing. \ 

The quality stabilization bill contains none 
of the usual fair trade language. There is 
no provision for contracts as the bill is 
wholly predicated on the owner's property 
rights in his good name; there is no de- 
pendence on a nonsigner clause as is the 
case with fair trade. The essential differ- 
ence is that fair trade enforcement is to 
compel a dealer to raise his prices for a 
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Product, while under the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill, the action is one akin to trespass— 
to stop a reseller from abusing a manufac- 
turer's property right in his trademark repu- 
tation. — 

HELP EMPLOYMENT 


In urging speedy consideration of this bill 
by this committee, I direct your attention to 
the fact that unrestrained price slashing 
disables labor, industry, resellers, and the 
Public. Unless the quality stabilization bill 
is. enacted, our entire economy will de- 
terlorate at a time when our President is 

for economic growth to strengthen our 
Nation for survival. + 

I represent the great industrial Calumet 
region of Indiana. In recent years con- 
sumers and small retailers have been asking 
me what can be done to reestablish confi- 
dence in retall marketing. Unemployment 
in my area is critical. 

Enactment of this quality stabilization leg- 
islation will contribute more toward restoring 
employment than any other legislation be- 
fore this Congress. When a manufacturer 
is forced to make 15 men do the work of 20, 
and is forced to employ cheaper and less 
skilled labor as well as inferior materials, 
both American labor and the American con- 
Sumer are injured where it hurts most. Con- 
gressman Joun Dent will testify as to pres- 
sures upon our production economy result- 
ing from the jungle merchandising prevalent 
today. 

In conclusion I call to your attention that 
almost 70 national trade and professional 
Organizations have endorsed the quality sta- 
bilization bill, These include: 

National Retail Hardware Association. 
al oda Office Machine Dealers Associa- 

on, 

Independent Garage Owners of America. 
National Association of House to House 

Installment Cos., Inc. 

National Sporting Goods Association. 

National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, $ 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

Retail Jewelers of America, 

Master Photo Dealers and Finishers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers 

tion. 

National Wholesale Jewelers Association. 

National Stationery and Office Equipment 

tion. 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association. 

Toy Wholesalers’ Association of America. 

Billiard and Bowling Institute of America. 

Gift and Decorative Accessories Associa- 
tion of America 

Marine Manufacturers Safety Equipment 
Association. 

National Association of Sporting Goods 

olesalers. 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association. 

Archery Manufacturers and Dealers Asso- 
elation, í 

National Wholesale Hardware Association. 

Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil 

ufacturers’ Association, Inc. 

American Watch Association, Inc. 

Watch Material Distributors of America. 

Automotive Service Industry Association. 

National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 

— Industrial Distributors Assocla- 

m. 


Christian Booksellers Association, 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
Wallcovering Wholesalers Association, 
National Small Business Association. 
American Research Merchandising In- 
stitute. ~ 

American Retailers Association. 
National Art Materials Trade Association. 
National Shoe Retailers Association. 

and Equipment Manufacturers As- 
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Northamerican Heating and Aircondition- 
ing Wholesalers, Inc., 

National Association of Women’s & Chil- 
dren's Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

American. Watch Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, z 

National Bicycle Dealers Association, Inc. 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

National Office Furniture Association, Ine. 

National: Outerwear and Sportswear Asso- 
ciation. 

National Frozen Food Association, Inc. 

The Automotive Warehouse Distributors 
Association, Inc, 

National Association of Glove Manufac- 
turers. 

National Marine Products Association. 

National Association of Retail Druggists. 

Paint & Wallpaper Association of America, 
Inc. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America. 

National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors. 

National Retail Farm Equipment Associa- 
tion. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, 

National Conference of State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association Secretaries. 

Metropolitan Citles Drug Association Sec- 
retaries. 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores. 

Toilet Goods Association. 

American Booksellers Association. 

National Wholesale Druggists Association. 

Automotive Electric Association. 

Corset & Brassiere Association of America. 

Proprietary Association. 

The Independent Shoemen. 

National Candy Wholesalers Association. 

Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths of 
America. 


Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades Associa- 
tion. 


Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
Association. 

I call further to your attention that this 
is strictly nonpartisan legislation. Eleven 
US. Senators of both parties have cospon- 
sored the quality stabilization bill, and ap- 
proximately 25 Members, from both parties, 
have introduced the identical bill in the 
House of Representatives, 


I remind you again of the approval given 
this measure last year by your committee, by 
the Rules Committee, and the special sub- 
committee of the Senate. 3 


And I urge you to think of the purposes 
of the bill and its goals not in terms of theory, 
not in terms of statistics, but as a measure 
affecting people of flesh and blood with a 
real problem of survival or failure in a busi- 
ness that is perhaps small, yet still a precious 
thing to them. It is not coincidental that 
the thousands upon thousands of members 
of these 70 national associations view the 
quality stabilization bill as the one essential 
piece of legislation before this Congress. 


Medical Care for the Aged Through 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TOF 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the mayor of Bal- 
timore, the Honorable Phillip H. Good- 


man is supporting enactment of the pro- 
posed program, medical care for the aged 
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through social security. The text of his 

recent letter to me follows: 

Hon. CarLTON R. SICKLES, 

Member of Congress, Congressman at Large, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SICKLES: As mayor of 
the city of Baltimore, I respectfully urge you 
to give your immediate attention and sup- 
port to the proposed health benefits for the 
aged through social security. 

The benefits of modern medical science 
should be available to all citizens ot this 
country. Health services are essential to 
social well-being and are expensive and likely 
to become more so in the years ahead. With- 
out insurance protection against the cost of 
illness, the retired and aged must depend 
on public relief in times of sickness. 

As mayor, I feel deeply responsibile for 
our aged community, and so certainly in- 
surance coverage against the cost of illness 
which may occur after retirement, which can 
be paid for during the working years, is of 
extreme importance. I have given close 
scrutinization to the arguments against 
extension of old age, survivors, disability 
insurance to health care, and find I cannot 
agree with them. The patients’ free choice 
of hospital and physician is guaranteed. 
This would, in no way, be a free service and 
is not a step toward socialized medicine. It 
is an opportunity to provide people with a 
basic need for extended life-health care. 

Sincerely, 
Pamp H. GOODMAN, 
Mayor. 


A National Standard for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Vice Adm. 
H. G. Rickover addressed the annual 
meeting of the Greater Grand Rapids 
(Mich) Chamber of Commerce on April 
18, 1963, on the subject “A National 
Standard for Education.” 

This specific address was extremely 
challenging not only to American edu- 
cators but to all U.S. citizens. Admiral 
Rickover, whose interest in education as 
well as nuclear power for military and 
civilian use is well known, recommends 
a relatively simple method by which 
more significant meaning could be given 
to educational accomplishments and cer- 
tificates of graduation. 

I think that his proposal should be 
considered by educational and civic lead- 
ers throughout the country, and for this 
reason under unanimous consent I in- 
clude his address with my remarks, 

A NATIONAL STANDARD FoR EDUCATION 
(By Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy) 

Iam delighted to be here in the home ter- 
ritory of my good friend and fellow naval 
officer, GERALD Fond, and to speak to his 
many friends. I should Uke first to pay 
tribute to Mr. Forp and to the members of 
the House Appropriations Committee. Mr. 
Forp has served on that committee since 
1951. In the last few years the Nation has 
been able to place in operation 18 nuclear 
powered attack submarines and 12 Polaris 
submarines, together with the nuclear pow- 
ered aircraft carrier Enterprise, the cruiser 
Long Beach, and the destroyer leader Bain- 
bridge. We will also have under construc- 
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tion or authorized by the end of this year 
an additional 29 attack and 29 Polaris sub- 
marines and another destroyer leader. For 
this we must give credit to GERALD Forp and 
his colleagues on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I speak from personal experience when I 
say, that without the support he and mem- 
bers of the committee have unfailingly 
given, conversion of our fleet to atomic 
energy would have been delayed and might 
have come too late to be of use to the 
United States. 

As a member of the Defense and Space 
Subcommittees, Mr. Forp has had, among 
other to become expert in judging 
difficult technical matters such as electronics, 
satellite communications, advanced computer 
systems, atomic energy, and the research and 
development which pertain to them. 

Mr. Forp has constantly and whole- 
heartedly supported the naval program and 
devoted much time and effort to helping us. 
It is a comfort to be able to go to him for 
his wisdom, his objectivity, and kindly ad- 
vice. I am proud to be associated with so 
fine a gentleman and patriot who does such 
honor to his State. 

The one thing all of us have had to learn 
in our work in atomic energy is that we can- 
not indulge in illusions. To design and bulld 
atomic powerplants we have to face the 


truth and come to terms with it. I fear that- 


in education we have not always been doing 
this, so it seemed appropriate to speak to you 
on “A National Standard for Education.” 

I presume you are as deeply concerned, as 
am I, with American education, and as de- 
sirous that it be the best that can be devised. 
There is overwhelming evidence that our 
children do not receive a good, still less the 
best possible education. 
arises: Why not? There are many reasons 
and I have spoken elsewhere at length about 
them 


We have a philosophy of education that 
simply does not work, an educational estab- 
lishment that has too many administrators 
and researchers who boss the teachers, and 
teachers whose educational and professional 
qualifications are inadequate; these are but 
a few of the causes of low academic achieve- 
ment, Underlying all of them, accentuating 
and perpetuating them, is our lack of a na- 
tional scholastic standard. This renders our 
schools highly susceptible to the strong pres- 
sure toward mediocrity that is present in any 
system of mass education. It also makes re- 
form difficult and, if accomplished at all, 
likely to come about in a piecemeal fashion 
that will increase the already very great geo- 
graphic inequalities that characterize Ameri- 
can education. 

It is to this defect and the urgent need to 
remedy it that I would like to address my 
remarks. 

American schools and diplomas have al- 
ways been qualitatively of the most amazing 
diversity. This was probably unavoidable 
in earlier times when Americans were still 
engaged in subduing a wilderness. Different 
parts of the country were then at different 
stages of development. And, of course, edu- 
cation reflects the state of culture. High 
culture comes when the material necessities 
of life have been provided for. Education 
was bound to be better in the long-settled 
communities along the Atlantic seaboard 
than in pioneer country. 

Today technology has brought culture to 
the remotest farm. A child's educational 
needs are now the same whether he goes 
to school in Florida or California, in Wis- 
consin or Connecticut. Every American 
youngster must have knowledge of the basic 
subjects: of language, mathematics and 
science, of government, geography and his- 
ph ee up to the highest level he is capable 

Every child has the same need 
for development of his intellectual capaci- 
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ties so he wiil be able to reason logically 
and understand the complex world In which 
he lives and the public issues on which as 
a democratic citizen he is called to express 
independent and rational opinions. All our 
children need a good basic education to 
qualify them for the kind of jobs a highly 
technical society provides. Less and less 
will there be rewarding work in this country 
for the uneducated, no matter where they 
may live. 

Is not the need for this knowledge and 
this skill the very reason why we have a 
public school system? We support it with 
our taxes because parents have neither the 
time nor—with rare exception—the compe- 
tence to develop their children's mental ca- 
pacities and guide them to intellectual ma- 
turity. As I have often stressed, schools that 
have our children in their care for but one- 
sixth of their waking hours—no more than 
the average child spends sitting before the 
TV screen—such schools cannot perform this 
task properly if they dissipate thelr ener- 
gies on matters that can be done elsewhere. 
Education directed to the mind cannot be 
obtained anywhere else except in schools, col- 
leges, and universities. These must therefore 
be judged by the competence with which 
they perform this all-important task. 

I readily admit that as places for fun and 
games American educational institutions are 
unsurpassed in the world. But what con- 
cerns me is their performance in the intel- 
lectual field; what I call the school’s techni- 
cal task. It is just here that American edu- 
cation fails to live up to the needs of our 
society. It is here that there is too much 
scholastic inequality within our country. It 
is here that our competitive position vis-a-vis 
other advanced countries is unsatisfactory. 

How is this possible when we pour so much 
money into education; when we offer it so 
generously to so many of our children? For 
over a century we have been committed to 
the ideal that no American child should be 
denied an education because his parents 
were too poor to pay school fees. We set 
ourselves this ideal early in our history, 
when we had no illusions of superiority; 
when we knew we were educationally back- 
ward. In many continental countries free 
universal and compulsory elementary edu- 
cation had long since been established. We 
did not attain even this until just after 
World War I, 200 years later than parts of 
Europe. But we were not content with 
merely catching up, we wanted to go 
one better. We wanted secondary and even 
college education to be tuition free so our 
children should meet no financial bar in 
their climb to the very top of the educa- 
tional ladder, This is what we then meant 
by democratic education, and that is what it 
really is. 

Alas, our splendid ideal has foundered on 
the shoals of educational misconceptions 
about democracy and education. Adherents 
of the progressive theory of education, in 
particular, have confounded ability to pay 
with ability to learn, as when one eminent 
educator declared that we were unalterably 
committed to undifferentiated, comprehen- 
sive common schooling which, said he, “will 
unite in one cultural pattern the future 
carpenter, factory worker, bishop, lawyer, 
doctor, sales manager, professor, and garage 
of widely varying mental capacities, motiva- 
tions, and educational objectives together 
in a common core program, but this Is not 
education. 

A child’s—or his parent’s—inability to 
pay for schooling is a removable bar to edu- 
cation; the child's inability to learn is an 
irremovable bar. Many a poor child is 
gifted, many a rich child is stupid; either 
child may be industrious or lazy. It is the 
giftedness or stupidity, the industriousness 
or laziness that ought alone to determine 
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the educational levels a child may attain. 
When you eliminate ability to pay you get 
educational democracy; when you eliminate 
ability to learn you get noneducation. 

In the past, when the common school of 
America served simple rural communities, 
we could tolerate keeping children of vary- 
ing aptitudes in one schoolroom. The school 
did not extend beyond the primary years 
during which the subjects taught were ele- 
mentary. These elementary subjects can be 
mastered by every normal child, though at 
greatly differing rates of speed, 

In the small red schoolhouse a skilled 
teacher could manage things so that the 
fast learner progressed fast, the slow learner 
progresser slowly, without seriously inter- 
fering with one another. But as soon as you 
move beyond the elementary level, differences 
in aptitude create a situation where what the 
bright can and should study becomes in- 
comprehensible to the average student. 
Each year the gap widens between children 
with varying Intellectual capacities. 

Between the two extremes of intelligence 
in a representative group of children, the gap 
in mental age will be almost 6.5 years in the 
sixth grade; even if the top and bottom 2 
percent of the intelligence range is elimi- 
nated, the gap will still be over 3 years. 
Worse still, the gap in achievement levels is 
even greater; by age 11 children it may be 
8 years. e 
Pleasantly democratic as comprehensive 
schooling may seem, when continued into 
secondary education it does justice neither 
to the fast nor to the slow learner. Nor is 
there anything democractic about auto- 
matic promotion and unmerited diplomas, 
If a child is promoted before he has mas- 
tered a prescribed grade course, he will only 
seem to move up the education ladder, In 
reality he will be standing still on the same 
rung, but this is camouflaged by educational 
labels that are as false as when sugar sirup 
is marked honey on the glass jar. When 
diplomas are awarded for mere attendance, 
they soon loose all value. 

A child who obtains a high school diploma 
when he cannot yet read and write with 
ease and dexterity, has not really received a 

education. True, he has been 
kept at school more years and his school has 
a different name but he has not mastered 
more than an elementary program. He 
hasn't even mastered that well. As for the 
high school diploma he carries away, this has 
necessarily shrunk in value so that in many 
cases it represents no more today than did 
grammar school graduation half a century 


Even as we have made higher education 
available to more children by eliminating 
fees, so have we taken away with one hand 
what we have given with the other. By 
not requiring so-called higher education and 
its diplomas to meet a fixed national stand- 
ard, we have brought them down to what 
Dr. Robert B. Davis of Syracuse University 
so aptly terms “creeping lowest denominator- 
ism.” In the absence of a standard, our 
diplomas and degrees have inevitably suf- 
fered the fate of paper money that is not 
backed by gold bullion. As indicators of a 
student’s educational accomplishments, the 
degrees aren't worth a continental.” You 
have to look up the Institution that Issued 
them and the course for which they were 
granted in order to evaluate their academic 
worth. 

In this they are as different as can be from 
diplomas and degrees abroad which must 
conform to a national standard, and this 
whether they are issued in countries with a 
centralized or with a decentralized system 
of education. The irony is that our educa- 
tional ideal has been adopted abroad where 
it is now being rapidly realized and realized 
better than here. For there scholastic stand- 
ards have been retained. The higher edu- 
cation now attainable by children in Europe, 
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either at no cost, or on scholarship, or for 
Very small fees, is as good or as high—aca- 
demically speaking—as it ever was. This 
important point is always overlooked when 
quantitative comparisons are made between 
American and European education. We go 
by labels and we do not inquire what the 
labels stand for. 

Naturally we have more children with col- 
lege degrees, since we hand these out for 
intellectual work that nowhere else in the 
World is held to be of “academic standard.” 
What other country grants master degrees 
for trailer park management, bachelor de- 
Brees for domestic science, or doctorates for 
thesis work on Field Hockey in American 
Education With Special Emphasis on the 
Colleges of the Northwestern United States”? 
It is as if we had decided to print enough 
money to give every child a million dollars 
upon graduation from high school and then 
declared proudly that we had become a na- 
tion of mililonaires. 

Apologists often argue that in as populous 
A Nation as ours you cannot have a national 
Scholastic standard. But size has little to 
do with this. There is greater equivalence 
in degrees among the advanced countries of 
the Continent than exists within our country, 
yet they are politically divided and we are 
not. Taken together they are as heterogene- 
Ous and as populous as we. However, no 
country abroad wants to fall behind, so each 
informs itself on what goes on educationally 
in neighboring countries and makes certain 
its national standard is up to par. I should 
like to see a similar thing happen among the 
several States of the American Union. This 
kind of competition is altogether good, and 
the beauty is that it does not cost more to 
have good education than mediocre life- 


en 

ot these products pass through my hands 
and those of my leading scientists and engt- 
neers when we interview young people who 
apply for positions as designers and builders 
Of nuclear reactors, or as officers and men 
to operate our nuclear ships. I find the per- 
centage so qualified to be deplorably small. 
Even the best have lacunae in their educa- 
tion that you would not find abroad among 
Persons of comparable intellectual stature. 
We run schools for reactor technology where 
we have to teach many basic subjects which 
in other advanced nations already have been 
taught at school. 


Stone for a modern educational system. It 


demand in all parts of a highly developed in- 
dustrial: society. Flexibility and toughness 
Of mind, in particular; the ability to eman- 
Cipate oneself from routine, and to pioneer 
new ideas; the capacity to think profession- 
ally, as I call it, that is to view problems 
in & scientific spirit that disregards personal 
Predilections. This latter quality has be- 
come scarce since the schools went over to 
life-adjustment training, with its emphasis 
on ‘conforming to one’s peer group. We 
badly need people who in their fields of 

competence will stick to principle; 
People who will not compromise technical or 
Professional judgment in order to get along 
With administrative superiors or to gain 
Popularity. 

To sum up: the overall level of general 
and specialized education in this country is 
far too low for our needs, both as individ- 
uals and as an industrial democracy. 
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We are plagued with serious deficiencies 
in virtually every class of occupation that 
makes demands upon a person’s general and 

education, whether it be at the 
level of the learned professional, the semi- 
professional, the skilled craftsman, or the 
technician. Despite our enormous and cost- 
ly educational establishment, this country 
has more functional Uliterates than most 
other industrially advanced nations, We 
have more people who do not posses mini- 
mum knowledge of the elements of lan- 
guage, mathematics, history, and geography 
that are considered part of elementary edu- 
cation in advanced European countries and 
which every normal person there appears to 
absorb at school. Recently, the Army pub- 
lished the fact that 25 percent of draftees 
were unqualified to be modern soldiers—25 
percent of a cross section of young America. 
In most cases the deficiencies were mental. 
In Switzerland. where every male does mlll- 
tary service, the rejection rate is about 7 
percent. Swiss standards for draftees are 
certainly no more lenient than U.S. Army 
standards, I refuse to accept this appalling 
difference between rejection rates of 7 and 
25 percent as reflecting on the intelligence 
and educability of American youth. I blame 
American schools for this. 

Compared to other advanced countries, 
American education is extremely inefficient. 
It wastes an inordinate amount of time and 
costs the taxpayer tremendous sums of 
money. For lack of an accepted standards, 
there is poor articulation between one grade 
and the next, between one school and the 
next higher. Repetition is inevitable when 
promotion is automatic. Teachers cannot at 
the start of the school year count on chil- 
dren in the new class having completed a 
prescribed course of study in the preceding 
grade. And so our schools cannot have the 
orderly sequence of carefully planned cur- 
riculums that makes European education so 
efficient; where each year builds on what has 
been learned before and there is no needless 

of the same subjects nor any gap 
in knowledge that might hinder orderly and 
rapid educational progress, 

We have a fantastic stretchout in educa- 
tion. It takes average American children 
12 years to reach achievement levels their 
counterparts on the Continent attain in a 
little over 8. The American bachelor 
degree comes at the end of 16 years of school- 
ing, the Continental degree at the end of 12 
to 13. At that, Continental holders of the 
baccalaureat are better educated than the 
majority of American college graduates. 

The slow pace of American education 
harms all our children. The less able get 

and drop out before they have 
even acquired what abroad would be con- 
sidered an elementary education, As late as 
1958 a quarter of our youth quit school at 
the end of the 10th grade or earlier, and 10 
percent quit at the end of the 5th grade. 
Only half our children obtained a high 
school diploma. A decade earlier the situa- 
tion was worse. Well over half dropped out 
with less than 10 years schooling; one 
quarter with no more than 5 years; and only 
a third completed high school. Those who 
did not stay on through high schoo! re- 
ceived less basic schooling than has long 
been required of all Continental children, 
whose attendance during the compulsory 
period is virtually 100 percent. In conse- 
quence we still have 8 million functional 
Uliterates while parts of Europe have been 
wholly literate for a century, in some cases 
for a century and a half. 

Educational inefficiency wastes the best 
learning years of our talented youth and 
contributes mightily to shortages of “pro- 
fessionals,” men and women with fine minds 
and high educational qualifications with- 
out whom no modern nation can function 
properly. As you all know, we have a chronic 
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teacher shortage we seem unable to over- 
come. It is aggravated by the educational 
stretch-out for, since it takes American 
schools longer than necessary to attain a 
given scholastic level, we need proportion- 
ately more teachers. We have a serious 
shortage in medical personnel. Currently, 
we are trying to lure nurses from Canada. 
We import almost a quarter of our physicians 
from all parts of the world since each year 
we graduate only three quarters of the num- 
ber we require. Despite all our efforts to en- 
courage more young people to enter engi- 
neering, our deficit grows year by year. We 
need 72,000 new engineers annually but 
graduate only 45,000. The Russians graduate 
three times that many and their engineers 
are competent. Former Secretary Ribicoff 
warned that we were coming dangerously 
close to a point where the balance of brain 
power in this important area may tip de- 
cisively against us. 

Observe how the stretch-out contributes 
to our doctor shortage. Because of it Amer- 
icans must put in 3 or 4 extra years 
before they graduate medical school. Mind 
you, these are not years added to the pro- 
fessional education; they will not make them 
better doctors. These years are the result 
of educational inefficiency, pure and simple. 
They are required because it takes that much 
longer to reach the bachelor degree in this 
country. Tou can figure for yourselves how 
much these needless years add to the ex- 
pense of becoming a physician. Since in 
this country 80 percent of the cost of a 
medical education must be borne by the stu- 


$5,000 supply only 14 percent of our medical 
students, yet these families make up 50 per- 
cent of the population. As a result, the 
number of applicants to our medical schools 
is currently decreasing, yet with a soaring 
population we need more doctors. 

The same shortages plague us in skilled 
labor. We have too few skilled and too 
many unskilled workers; exactly the reverse 
of the situation that exists in Europe where 
many countries are scouting as far as the 
Near East to find unskilled laborers. Switz- 
erland has to import virtually all she needs 
in this category—she produces almost no 
unskilled workers herself. England's work- 
ing force is 50 percent skilled, 12 percent 
semiskilled. Russia has a tremendous train- 
ing program for technicians. Her techni- 
cums annually graduate 250,000 
technicians alone; we graduate 16,000. 

Educational inefficiency hurts our children 
and it hurts the Nation. It also makes ours 
the most expensive school system in the 
world. We spend more money to carry a 
child to a given level of scholarship than 
any other country. This is a serious matter, 
given our very rapid population growth 
almost three times more rapid than in most 
European countries. In the last 10 years 
State taxes have doubled, I believe, with 
education accounting for most of the in- 
crease. Can we just go on that way? Ac- 
cording to the 1960 U.S. Statistical Abstract, 
the average cost per pupil in 1900 was $16.67; 
in 1956 it was $294.22; it has risen much 
higher since then. Some States now invest 
over $500 per pupil each year. Even making 
allowance for the shrunken value of the 
dollar the educational results are hardly 
commensurate with this enormous increase 
in cost. 

There is a limit in free societies, no matter 
how relatively aMuent they are, beyond 
which people cannot be made to sacrifice, 
especially when those who proportionately 
pay most quite often get the smallest per- 
sonal benefit. Some school districts are 
approaching the point where no more taxes 
can be wrung from the populace. It is 
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becoming Increasingly evident to thinking 
Americans that the problem of oncoming 
enrollment increases cannot be met merely 
by raising school taxes ad infinitum; we 
must also make a major effort to obtain a 
greater yield in genuine education for our 
tax dollars. 

What then is to be done to improve Amer- 
ican education? Well, local communities 
and State governments have the power to 
increase the amount of classroom instruc- 
tion per school year. We have the shortest 
school day and school year among leading 
nations. They have the power to eliminate 
from school curricula everything that can 
be learned elsewhere. We are the only West- 
ern nation where precious school hours are 
wasted teaching children how to make fudge, 
twirl batons, drive cars, budget income, han- 
dle the telephone, catch fish, and become 
likable, lovable, and datable. They could im- 
prove teacher qualifications, bringing them 
up to the level existing abroad, and they 
could then put the educational enterprise 
under the supervision of our best teachers, 
giving them the necessary clerical and ad- 
ministrative assistance. Abroad where teach- 
ing is an honored profession, no one would 
dream of putting nonteacher administrators 
in charge of schools. We are the only coun- 
try where teachers are bossed by educational 
„VVV 
claim to scholarship, superior in 
higher education, and who may not 3 
had experience in classroom teaching. Ex- 
athletic coaches are often made school prin- 
cipals, incredible as this may seem. 

These suggested steps indicate the direc- 
tion in which we must move. A few com- 
munities alert to the problem have begun 
to act, but progress is still extremely spotty. 
Of course, it is encouraging that Caltech now 
gets highly qualified students but its fresh- 
man class numbers only 182. The raising 
of admissions standards in the Ivy League 
colleges has had a most salutary effect on 
bright high school students who all of a sud- 
den realize that a good education requires 
exertion. But the Ivy League colleges enroll 
fewer than 1 percent of all our college fresh- 
men. One can easily be fooled by enthusi- 
astic press reports about this or that in- 
novation which supposedly will at one stroke 
raise education sky high. “From kindergar- 
ten to college in 5 years” the advertisement 
for one mechanical I do 
not think our deep-seated educational de- 
ficiencies can be overcome that easily; on 
the contrary, quite effort on 
the part of the public, of parents and of 
public officials will be needed. 

Specifically, I am convinced we cannot put 

a really effective reform program 
unless we set up a national scholastic stand- 
ard—a permissive standard, of course—but 
nevertheless potentially a great influence 
for good. Many countries have, at one time 
or another, discovered their educational sys- 
tems to be unsatisfactory, I know of none 
that has been able to carry out speedy re- 
form without use of some such 
standard. Indeed we are the only advanced 
nation without a national scholastic stand- 
ard. 

Now the word “standard” has many con- 
notations. I use it in the sense that comes 
first to mind: a specific requirement or level 
of excellence deemed worthy of esteem or 
reward. Not a law, enforceable in the 
courts; falling below standard does not put 
one in jail, Nor a conventional rule im- 
posed by society; failure to meet the stand- 
ard does not get one socially ostracized. No 
one has to live up to the standard. It is 
simply an optional criterion for determining 
the value of an act or accomplishment. For 
those who accept the standard it becomes 
the yardstick by which the worth of these 
acts or accomplishments is determined. 
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I do not share the pride our educationists 
take in the fact that we are the only lead- 
ing nation with a school system that does 
not challenge its children to meet a na- 
tional scholastic standard in order to re- 
ceive academic rewards. I do not agree with 
them that children must not be judged; 
that each child has a right to equal educa- 
tion and equal status; hence that, as one 
superintendent of schools put it, straight 
thinking and democratically minded school 
administrators will hand out the same di- 
ploma, regardless of the variation of high 
school courses and the range of scholastic 
achievement that are presented by the grad- 
uates as evidence of accomplishment. I 
think this educator misreads the whole pur- 
pose of academic certificates when he notes 
with approval that: No longer does the 
diploma in its wording discriminate among 
the graduates, as was once the case when 
it carried the name of the course in which 
the student went through school, conse- 
quently implying that the accomplishments 
of the youth who did not take the highly 
academic lane were less worthy. 

Nor do I share educationist concern that 
children who do not measure up to a stand- 
ard will suffer pain and lose face, I suggest 
we set up a standard for different levels of 
aptitude, but in each case representing not 
the average accomplishment but the highest 
level children of this ability can with effort 
achieve, 

All of life is a series of tests. Young peo- 
ple will be better able to take these tests in 
their stride if at an early age they begin 
to learn that everything worthwhile requires 
great effort but that the satisfaction derived 
from attaining a standard makes effort 
worthwhile. Given the wide differences of 
aptitude with which we are and which 
we do not know how to alter, is it not good 
for young children to discover that some 
goals are beyond their capacities; that they 
cannot win all the tests? It is better to 
know one’s limitations, as well as one's ca- 
pacities, than to live in delusion which life 
sooner or later will rudely shatter. 

Every American wants the best for the 
children of our country. In education the 
we can give them is the chance to 
stretch their minds and reach the highest 
their intellect can encompass. Democ- 

* wrote the late Dorothy Thompson, “is 
not to be conceived of as an invitation to 


Last May, in testimony on English educa- 
tion before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Chairman CLARENCE CANNON asked 
me by what means I thought Congress might 


tee composed of men of national stature and 
eminence—trustworthy, intelligent, schol- 
arly, and devoted to the ideal of an Amer- 
ican education second to none. The Com- 
mittee would have two tasks: 

The first would be purely informational; 
it would act as an educational watchtower 
announcing danger when it saw it approach- 
ing. The members would keep under con- 
tinuous scrutiny, and periodically report on 
the state of American education. Does it 
meet the needs of our times? Is it competi- 
tive with education in countries at similar 
levels of culture and technology with whom 
we compete economically, politically, or mili- 
tarily? How do American children compare 
in academic knowledge with children in Eu- 
rope or Russia, say at age 12, or 16, or 18; 
taking, of course, into consideration different 
ability levels? 

The Committee's second task would be to 
formulate a national scholastic standard on 
the basis of its findings; a standard which 
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would make us internationally competitive 
and would also respond to our specific 
domestic needs. The Committee would do 
this by means of examinations set at differ- 
ent ability levels. No one would have to 
take them, but those who passed would re- 
ceive national accreditation. The Commit- 
tee would in no way interfere with estab- 
lished institutions now granting diplomas 
or degrees. It would simply set up a higher 
standard, offer it to anyone who wished to 
meet it, and certify those who had success- 
fully done so. 

Neither the Committee's informational nor 
its standard setting function would repre- 
sent a radical departure from established 
practice. Many Federal agencies collect and 
distribute information. We need a disinter- 
ested agency to tell us the unvarnished truth 
about the true state of American education. 
The Committee would help prevent cam- 
placency and illusions of superiority and 
thus save us from the kind of painful shocks 
that Sputnik and other evidence of Russian 
scientific proficiency have given us in the 
past few years. There is precedent, too, for 
the Committee's setting of permissive na- 
tional standards. We have something very 
like it in the 1961 amendment to the 1956 
Water Pollution Act. 

This amendment authorizes the Federal 
Government—tf so requested by a State—to 
research and develop new methods of pollu- 
tion control and to award grants-in-aid to 
localities and States wishing to use these 
federally established methods. In principle, 
you have here a national standard very 
much like the scholastic standard of the 

proposed Committee, in that it is not im- 
posed but merely offered as a service on a 
take it or leave it basis. 

Water pollution and mediocre education 
have this in common: They are problems 
that cannot be solved by local and State au- 
thorities alone but require some assistance 
from the Federal Government. Population 
growth threatens us with a severe water 
shortage unless we devise better means to 
preserve the quality of our water resources 
so that they may be used over and over 
again. Pollution abatement has therefore 
become a national problem and we accept a 
new kind of Federal aid. I believe improve- 
ment of the quality of American education 
is at least as pressing as the need for an as- 
sured supply of clean water. “Education,” 
say the Ford Foundation report for 1959, “is 
now the indispensable medium for survival 
and progress," Education is so basic to the 
quality of our national life that by steering 
it in the right direction we can change 
America’s future; we can make it secure. To 
steer it right, I believe we need a new kind of 
Federal aid—the kind of ald that the pro- 
posed National Standards Committee would 
offer. 

I hope I may convince you that it would be 
entirely proper and extremely useful for us 
to have such an agency. Let me make it 
crystal clear that nothing in my proposal 
would violate the constitutional separation 
of power between Federal and State govern- 
ments, nor go counter to our tradition of 
control of schools by the focal community. I 
envisage the rendering of a service, not reg- 
ulation in any way, shape or manner. The 
proposed committee would not usurp the 
functions of any existing institution. 

Its job would be to draw up national ex- 
aminations going deeply into a candidate's 
true knowledge and Intellectual caliber— 
not IBM graded multiple choice tests. I sug- 
gested to the Appropriations Committee that 
we might well model them on the English na- 
tional examinations which come at three 
levels and which offer many subject tests. 
Students choose the number of subjects and 
the level at which they wish to be examined. 
This is marked on their certificate which 
will list their so-called passes. 
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Our committee might provide one set ex- 
aminations at the level appropriate for a 
high school graduate who aspires to enter 
a first-rate college; another set of examina- 
tions at the level of students who may wish 
to prepare for a semiprofessional or techni- 
clan's job not requiring a bachelor degree 
but still requiring a good high school edu- 
cation, Still another for graduates of vari- 
Ous types of colleges, especially those bound 
for the teaching profession. I stress again 
that no one would need to take these ex- 
aminations; but those who did pass them 
Successfully would obtain national certifica- 
tion; perhaps the notation N.S.—National 
Scholar—stamped on their regular diplomas 
Or degrees. The seal would clearly indicate 
What the holder had achieved. There are 
Many occasions when admissions officers of 
higher educational institutions or prospec- 
tive employers have a valid reason for want- 
ing to know what an applicant's scholastic 
qualifications actually are, Think how much 
time and money would be saved if the diplo- 
ma were clearly to indicate this. Everywhere 
abroad it is taken for granted that academic 
degrees conform to a specific standard—a 
Standard known to everyone. Setting the 
Standard is not regarded as government in- 
trusion or tyranny but as a welcome service 
to students, their parents and the taxpayers 
Who pay for public education. 

Everyone benefits when there is a standard. 
At one stroke it does away with misleading 
the means to judge whether a school or 
college is doing its job properly. By offering 
the reward of a certified diploma to our chil- 
dren many who now drift through school 
Would be encouraged to aspire to higher 
academic goals. You can't expect children 
to study hard subjects such as mathematics, 
Science, and languages when next door 
Others are effortlessly accumulating equal 
credits by easy life-adjustment courses in 
“family life.” It surely isn’t undemocratic 
to reward those who exert themselves with 
& diploma that takes note of their accom- 
Plishments. This is what certification by 
& national standards committee would do. 

There is no question in my mind that a 
large sector of the American people wants 

education. Public interest has grown 
tremendously. In the recent primaries for 
election of a superintendent of the Los 
les schools there was almost as great a 
voter turnout as in the primaries for Gov- 
ernor of California. The news media now 
Sives much more space to educational mat- 
than was the case but a few years ago. 
Every time I speak or write on education I 
receive a tremendous number of letters. 

What strikes me in these letters is the 
Sense of individual helplessness they reflect. 
Individually, my correspondents have long 

wn that education must be drastically 
reformed but they don't know how to induce 
Government to act. The very size of our 
Nation alienates Government from the in- 
dividual and accounts for much of the 
apathy for which the people are frequently 
castigated. Yet so often they can find no 
one in Government to supply the leadership 
that is needed to carry out their wishes. 
ly when this requires tackling, on the 
local and on the national level, so powerful a 
lobby as our educational establishment. 
le like myself can try to bring the truth 
to the public so that it may be able to reach 
' & Consensus—and this I believe has now been 
accomplished. Enough people want school 
reform to warrant Government action. 

I think this country has reached a stage 
here public education calls for a partner- 
Ship of local, State, and Federal authorities, 
each having its particular service to offer. 
Any determined reform effort—be it at the 

or State level—would in my opinion be 
Freatly helped if we had a National Stand- 
ards Committee. The permissive character 
of the Committee's activities would intro- 
duce into public education a needed element 
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of choice. It would leave untouched the 
status quo for those who are content with it. 
At the same time it would provide facilities 
for people who prefer to set themselves a 
scholastic standard well above current 
achievement levels. 

The Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset 
once wrote a book around the thesis—to 
quote him—that “there is no doubt the most 
radical division it is possible to make of 
humanity is that which splits it into two 
classes of creatures: those who make great 
demands on themselves, piling up difficulties 
and duties; and those who demand nothing 
special of themselves, but for whom to live is 
to be every moment what they already are.” 
I read this as a young man and it impressed 
me deeply. And all my life I have uncon- 
sciously judged people and institutions by 
whether or not they set themselves a stand- 
ard; whether they measure themselves 
against a criterion that requires effort be- 
cause they deem it worthy of effort. 

Let us in education as in everything else 
heed Jefferson’s advice, to “dream of an 
aristocracy of achievement arising out of a 
democracy of opportunity.” 

Since my appearance here is under the 
auspices of the Greater Grand Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce, and since your mis- 
sion is the welfare of this community, I 
would like to take a few more minutes and 
relate what I have said to a major problem 
which I believe faces you. 

Let me give you the gist of an address 
by Dr. Lloyd Berkner at the Franklin Insti- 
tute in January of this year. 

Dr. Berkner who is president of the Grad- 
uate Research Center of Southwest in Dallas, 
Tex., brought out a fact that is not yet 
widely understood: that today the greatest 
source of wealth for any nation, any com- 
munity is educated brainpower. 

In the past, wealth was derived from the 
application of labor to basic resources, But 
the science of today has created a new source 
of wealth—innovations derived from sci- 
ence and technology created by brainpower. 
Brainpower, then, becomes the resource 
upon which our Nation, as well as 
and Grand Rapids must depend for future 
economic and social health. 

For example, a chicken factory can now 
produce 100,000 fowls with 3 or 4 
workers, and the same efficiency is expanding 
to products of wheat and corn, to beef and 
pork: The number of agricultural workers 
dropped 2.6 million, or 37 percent in the 
last decade. 

So in the 1960's our society finds itself 
plunged into a new social environment to 
which it must suddenly readjust. This re- 
adjustment requires a far greater emphasis 
at the boundaries of knowledge. No longer 
are labor, land or supply of raw materials 
and water the central concerns in locating 
Instead, accessibility to brain- 
power takes first place. 

The creation of new industry, new products 
and devices, now arise from the creative and 
imaginative insights of these scientific and 
technlogical leaders who have access to the 
very limits of knowledge. Without this top 
skill for innovation, men of lesser skill will 
lose their opportunity, 

As Dr. Berkner showed, no training of 
numbers at the trade school, high school or 
college level, can in itself capture the new 
technology. What we need is men on the 
Ph. D. level. For each Ph. D. available to us, 
we can employ 5 to 10 engineers, and for 
each engineer, 10 to 15 skilled workers. In- 
deed, in the future, we may have to count 
100 or more unemployed for each Ph. D. we 
fail to educate. 

At the Governors’ Conference at Minneap- 
olis in March 1962, Governor Andersen 
pointed out that the science-oriented in- 
dustry derived from new technology had 
grown from lees than $2 million annually 
in 1950 to $770 million annually in 1961, to 
become one of Minnesota's principal sources 
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of endeavor. This is graphic demonstration 
of the power of the new technology. In a 
mere 11 years, intellectual leadership had 
created employment for nearly 100,000 Min- 
nesotans, representing the welfare of nearly 
a half million persons, But even with this 
remarkable performance, Minnesota is 
ducing only one-fourth of the highly trained 
leaders needed to develop her requisite in- 
dustrial base. 

What is the relevance of all this to you? 
I find the following statistics on public 
schools for 1961: 

Michigan stood 12 among the States in the 
number of high school graduates as a per- 
centage of their eighth grade enrollment; 
21 in the percentage of selective service 
registrants failing the mental test; 45 
among the States in the percentage of ele- 
mentary school classroom teachers with less 
than standard certificates; and 17 in the 
percentage of secondary school teachers with 
less than standard certificates. 

I know it is difficult to compare educa- 
tional excellence among States and that the 
statistics I have cited are not conclusive. 
Yet they do indicate there is room for im- 
provement in Michigan's public schools. 

Would not the simple expedient of a 
national standard help you to find out 
exactly where you do stand? Would it not 
help you decide whether you are getting the 
results you should for the large sums you 
are spending on education, and so point the 
way to n remedial measures? 

For if the public schools fail in their pur- 
pose it will not be possible to develop in 
adequate number the brainpower and con- 
sequent innovation on which you must de- 
pend for your major capital development 
in the future—on the development which 
this community must depend for opportun- 
ity, employment, and happiness. 


Charitable Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
previously granted leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present herewith the last three 
in a series of articles published in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram on the sub 
ject of some Texas foundations. : 

It is not my purpose or intent in any 
way to disparage or take issue with the 
investigations being conducted into cer- 
tain foundations by a House subcommit- 
tee. Unquestionably, the study can per- 
form a useful function in exploring the 
operations of some foundations where 
abuses may have occurred. As in all 
cases, a balance must be preserved in 
considering the points of issue. Just as 
I felt that stories about abuses in Con- 
gress should be balanced by a presenta- 
tion of the facts about Congressmen 
who honor the public trust, so also do 
I feel that the work of good foundations 


should not go unnoticed. It is my hope 


that the articles reproduced here are 
useful from that point of view. 

The articles follow: 

Crry ORGANIZATION Pays No Sa.artes—VII 

(By Mabel Gouldy) 

Congressman Wricut Parman, of Texar- 
kana, in a continuing investigation by a U.S. 
House subcommittee in broad charges 
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against tax-exempt, charitable foundations, 
has implied many are tax dodgers. 

There is reason to suspect that some are, 
but like persons who try to evade payment 
of personal income taxes, they are a definite 
minority. 

One of the most direct forms of tax dodg- 
ing is transfer of assets or business holdings 
and payments of large salaries, particularly 
to relatives. 

Another common form is to set up a 
foundation and either buy or sell from the 
so-called charitable organization. 

Under a revenue act passed by Congress 
in 1950, tax-exempt organizations are pre- 
vented from competing in business with tax- 
able corporations. 

One of Parman’s complaints has been that 
foundations are competitors with small 
business. 

Under the 1950 law it is specified that if 
a foundation actually goes into business it 
is taxed on its income just like any other 
corporation. Such earnings are termed un- 
related net income. 

The A. J. and Jessie Duncan Foundation 
is a good example of a relatively small Fort 
Worth foundation that can be called neither 
& spendthrift on administrative costs nor a 
threat of any kind to the local economy. 

The foundation was set up by the late 
former president and then board chairman 
of Texas Electric Service Co. Mrs. Duncan 
resides at 1317 Washington Terrace. 

The foundation was chartered March 1, 
1955, to maintain, or support, religious, 
charitable, scientific or educational institu- 
tions and organizations. 

Its financial statement of February 28, 
1962, reflected total assets of $602,224.14. 

Income is from investments, principally 
bank stocks. 

For the last fiscal year income was $15,360. 

There are no administrative expenses and 
no salaries are paid by the foundation. 

Expenses from March 1961 through Febru- 
ary 1962 totaled $962. 

Of this sum, $302.39 was spent for legal 
expenses and another $300 was allocated for 
accounting. 

Trustees make gifts from income only and 
do not go into the capital account of the 
foundation. 

VVV 
1962 were $22,421.63, or more than income 
for that period. 

The Edna Gladney Home (for unwed 
mothers) has been the largest recipient from 
the Duncan Foundation, having received 
a total of $11,651.38. 

Among other benefactions have been $1,000 
to the bullding fund at St. Joseph Hospital; 
$500 to the Fort Worth Area Council of 
Churches; $3,000 to the family law section of 
the State Bar of Texas; $3,000 to the Moslah 
Shrine Temple fund for underprivileged 
children, and $2,500 to the Camp Fire Girls 
for a building site. 

Other typicals gifts have aided a program 
for retarded children; a foundation for medi- 
cal education; All Saints and Harris Hospi- 
tals; Texas Christian University and Texas 
Wesleyan College, as well as building and/or 
budget funds of First Presbyterian and Uni- 
versity Christian Churches. 

Expenditures have ranged from $10.25 to 
$8,000. 

The foundation’s range of contributions 
to community betterment and relief of hu- 
man suffering is typical of the gamut of many 
Texas foundations that have been in position 
to authorize multimillion dollar grants. 

Attorney Sproesser Wynn is the founda- 
poos president and treasurer, Mrs. Duncan 

is honorary PLUME 


TEXARKANA Maw — BENEVOLENT WORK 
IN 1920’'s—VII 
(By Mabel Gouldy) 


The late Willlam Buchanan was a Texas 
pioneer in several senses. 
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He was a ploneer settler in Texarkana and 
operated a chain of lumber mills from that 
area south through central Louisiana. 

Buchanan's mills cut much of the pine and 
other timber from the present townsite of 
Texarkana. 

Also, he was a founder and builder of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad, now incorpo- 
rated as part of the Kansas City Southern 


system. 

But in addition to business successes, 
Buchanan was ahead for his day in this 
State in another way. 

Under a deed of trust on October 19, 1923, 
Buchanan created the William Buchanan 
Foundation. 

Its purposes were to support benevolent 
and charitable undertakings and for the al- 
leviation of suffering and distress. 

Trustees were authorized to make grants 
in Bowie County and adjoining counties as 
well as for the benefit of such other persons 
as in the judgment of trustees should receive 
the benefits of the activities and institutions 
established hereunder. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS AIDED 


One section of the deed of trust stipu- 
lated: 

“No trustee or any employee of said trust- 
ees shall receive or legally be entitled to 
receive any pecuniary profit from the trust 
fund or operations hereunder, except reas- 
onable compensation for services rendered 
in effecting one or more of the purposes 
herein mentioned, or a proper beneficiary of 
one of the charitable purposes aforesaid.” 

The initial grants from Buchanan, his wife, 
and their son, W. J. Buchanan, amounted to 
$1,140,216.50. 

Since that time, the foundation has ex- 
pended $1,477,773.34 to various charitable 
organizations in Texas and Arkansas includ- 
ing grants of $651,732.85 to the medical 
school of the University of Texas and 
$500,000 to the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

The principal of the foundation amounted 
to $1,594,148.24 after payment of expenses 
and grants, the last audit revealed on Au- 
gust 81, 1962. 

Total charges against the foundation, other 
than grants, from the time of inception to 
the last audit totaled $106,477.28. 

ACTION BY DANIEL 


Legal fees of $41,427.95 paid to outside at- 
torneys were included in the latter. 

The attorneys defended the foundation 
against litigation brought by Price Daniel, 
when he was State attorney general, to pre- 
vent it from making grants outside of Texar- 
kana and its immediate environs. 

An effort was made to prevent payments 
being made to the University of Texas and 
the University of Arkansas. 

At the first meeting of trustees in October 
1923, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: 

“Resolved, That this board of trustees 
hereby adopts, as part of its administrative 
policy, the expressed wish of William Buch- 
anan that Negroes shall not be excluded 
from the benefits of the William Buchanan 
Foundation.” 

Only 4 of the original 14 trustees were 
related to the donor by blood or 
Buchanan was a trustee, of course, but died 
shortly after the foundation was established. 

The other trustees were of wide repute 
and note in the Texarkana area. 


COMPLETE LIST 


In addition to the grants to the two State 
universities the complete list of disburse- 
ments to others by the foundation is— 

Texas Eleemosynary Commissions, $5,000. 

Hospital fees for children, $72. 

Miller County, Ark., health unit, $2,616.65. 

Bowie County, Tex., health unit, $19,439.60. 


Council of Agencies, Dallas, 
$1,836.84. 
Bowie County Child Welfare Board, 


$7,587.79, 


April 25 
Texarkana College vocational nursing pro- 
gram, $11,112.61. 
Family Service, Texarkana, $97,000. 
Collins Memorial, Inc., $2,500. 
YWCA building fund, $5,000. 
Optimist Boys Club, $1,100. 
Texarkana Memorial Hospital, 
$100,000. 
Texarkana College Foundation, $42,025. 
St. Michael's Hospital, $30,000. 
Girl Scouts building fund, $750. 


Inc., 


Brown-Lupron Grant AIDS BURN 
‘TREATMENT—IX 


(By Mabel Gouldy) 


A garage mechanic working under a car 
from which gas was leaking was enveloped 
in flames when a passerby lit a cigaret and 
tossed the match away. 

A Texas doctor had returned from Korea 
where he served as a consultant to the U.S. 
Army on the effects of burns during World 
War I. 

A Fort Worth charitable and tax-exempt 
foundation had put up $20,000 to help 
finance burn research by the medical branch 
of the University of Texas at Galveston. 

How are these three events connected? 

Very simply. 

The mechanic was horribly burned over 
90 percent of his body and face. 

His case was considered hopeless. 

The doctor is Dr. T. G. Blocker, Jr., whose 
work on burns has been outstanding at the 
medical branch and widely 

The T. J. Brown and C. A. Lupton Foun- 
dation, one of Fort Worth's most active 
organization's of that kind and which is 
financed mainly by Coca-Cola stock, put 
up the $20,000 for research. 

Dr. Blocker and his asoclates were still 
making their studies in 1951 when the family 
of the mechanic agreed that he undergo 
experimental treatment with exposure ther- 
apy form of treatment the research had 
uncovered, 

The injured man was hospitalized more 
than a year and eventually received treat- 
ment and care that would have come to 
$65,000. 

Pictures were made of him each day that 
he was in the hospital. 

The concluding photographs show full 
recovery and no disfiguring scars on his face 
or body. 

This man happened to be white but no 
color line has ever been drawn on any of 
the foundation's benefactions. 

During the 2-year study a 2! -year-old 
Negro girl with 75 percent flame burns also 
recovered when by all medical evidence she 
should have died. 

The child had received only one blood 
transfusion when she was transported 300 
miles to the John Sealy Hospital and ar- 
rived in most profound shock and with se- 
vere anemia, 

Other burn victims have died with burns 
half as extensive despite excellent primary 
treatment. 

Attorney J. A. Gooch, who is a director 
and secretary of the board of the founda- 
tion, feels that the grant was responsible 
for the present-day treatment of burns at 
the medical branch. 

Substantlal contributions have been made 
by the Brown-Lupton Foundation to can- 
cer research, also, 

“We haye an income of $150,000 a year 
approximately and we spend it,” Gooch 
said of the foundation. 

There are no fees or salaries paid by the 
foundation, he pointed out. 

On December 23, 1942, the T. J. Brown 
Foundation, Inc., was chartered, 

The charter was amended March 21, 1947. 
and the name became the T. J. Brown and 
C. A. Lupton Foundation. 


Directors are S, P. Woodson, Jr., Mrs. C. A. 


‘Lupton and her daughters, Mmes. Shirley 


Lupton Holmes and Gloria Lupton Tenni- 
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son, Gooch, V. J. Earnheart, all of Fort 
Worth, and C, P. Lupton, of Waco. 

Purposes of the foundation are to aid re- 
ligious, charitable, or educational under- 
takings. 

The $1 million Brown-Lupton Student 
Center at Texas Christian University is an 
outstanding gift to a community and insti- 
tution of higher learning in anybody's 
league. 

Texas Wesleyan College and practically all 
local charities haye received funds from 
Brown-Lupton, 

A revolving student loan fund is another 
feature of the foundation's program and 
fellowship, at the graduate level and look- 
ing toward doctorates, principally in the 
feld of education, are available on the con- 
dition that the teaching career will be in 
Texas. 

Baylor University, Austin College at Sher- 
man, Texas Technological College, Texas 
4, & M., and other educational institutions 
have received grants. 

The foundation attempts to confine its 
activities of all kinds to Texas. And it tries 
to avoid dipping into capital and spending 
only income. 

Taxes are paid on real property, which 
includes a ranch in the Rio Grande Valley. 

Loans for education are based, among 
other things, on need. 

Recipients also must work part-time. 

Certificates of grades are required from 
second-year students on, showing they are 
in the top 25 percent of their classes. 

Statements also are required from deans 
of schools and of student life. 

Worthy students, regardless of race, creed, 
2 color, may borrow from the revolving 
‘und. 

They are carefully screened, as are all 
Other requests for assistance. 

The Lena Pope Home has been a consist- 
ent beneficiary of Brown-Lupton Founda- 
tion generosity, and an estimated $100,000 
has been contributed for immediate or long- 
range needs, 

Between $2.5 million and $3 million has 
been expended by the foundation. 


President Ben-Zvi, of Israel 


— — 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past weekend the news of the death 
of Israel's President, Isaac Ben-Zvi, has 
Cast a pall over the preparations for the 
15th anniversary of the State of Israel. 

Te as well as in many other countries 

ughout the world, the news of Ben- 
Zvi's death has come as a great shock and 
a sad reminder of the toll of time. 

Mr, Ben-Zvi's role in Israel began early 
in the 20th century when the plan of a 
National homeland for the Jews was in 
its infancy, Ben-Zvi came to Palestine 
from Russia in 1906, uprooted and exiled 
in the wake of the cruel anti-Jewish pro- 
grams that swept Russia at that time. 
From the moment of his arrival in Pales- 
tine, he had dedicated his generous heart 
and vigorous mind to the task of provid- 

& place for Jews to live without 
shetto and persecution. 
1 Questions of national defense, educa- 
on and the labor movement occupied 
Pioneer during the years between 
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the wars. Uppermost in his mind 
seemed to be the work of preparation 
for the birth of a national state. The 
culmination of these labors of prepara- 
tion came in 1948 when Ben-Zvi affixed 
his signature to the Israeli Declaration 
of Independence, Ben-Zvi directed his 
energies in the years after independence 
to the consolidation and strengthening 
of the gains he had given so much to 
secure. In 1952, Israel rewarded Ben- 
Zvi's 46 years of dedicated service by 
electing him the second President of the 
new State. He has served in this ca- 
pacity until his death last week, 57 years 
after his arrival in Palestine. 

I wish to join with Israel at this time 
in offering my deepest sympathy on the 
death of this distinguished patriot. 
Israel’s sorrow will be tempered by its 
profound gratitude to one who, in the 
most honored sense of the phrase, gave 
his life to his country. 


Government Loans for Medical and Dental 
Students and Interns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
consent of my colleagues, I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement of Mr. Tilden Cummings, pres- 
ident of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, Ul. One 
of the largest and most reputable of this 
Nation's financial institutions, the Conti- 
nental Illinois experience as a lender to 
students is not to be taken lightly. In 
making this statement available I trust 
it will be considered seriously by those 
who are entrusted with the final decision 
on the measure to which he refers. 

The statement follows: 

GOVERNMENT LOANS FOR MEDICAL CARE AND 
DENTAL STUDENTS AND INTERNS 
(Statement by Mr. Tilden Cummings, presi- 
dent, Continental Dlinois National Bank 

and Trust Co.) 

It is our understanding that the House of 
Representatives will consider H.R. 12 soon 
after the Easter recess. The purpose of this 
statement is to urge amendment by striking 
in its entirety the sections that provide for 
Federal Government loans at 3 percent inter- 
est for medical and dental students and 
interns. 

Our position is based upon the Continental 
Bank's experience in lending to medical stu- 
dents, interns, and residents under the stu- 
dent loan program of the American Medical 
Association. A comparison of the provisions 
of the bill with those of the AMA program 
suggests the following reasons for this posi- 
tion: 

(1) The bill would put the Government 
directly into an activity in the field of medi- 
cine appropriate to private enterprise, an 
activity already being handled adequately. 
Since the inception of the AMA student loan 
program in March 1962, more than 7,000 
loans have come to us from borrowers located 
in 83 accredited medical schools in 40 States 
and possessions, and 462 accredited hospitals 
in 45 States and possessions. Disbursements 
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under these loans total in excess of $7,500,- 
000. The only security is an 8-percent guar- 
antee fund of AMA’s Educational and Re- 
search Foundation. Individual maximum 
borrowing limits are $1,500 per year for 7 
years, flexibly allocated among school, in- 
ternship and residency, and $10,000 total 
There is an understanding that both time 
and amounts may be expanded in individual 
cases by agreement as warranted. Repay- 
ment period is 10 years, following a 6-months’ 
interim. 

Although a hitherto untried kind of pri- 
vate credit, interest rates are substantially 
lower than those of other individual install- 
ment loans of substantially shorter maturi- 
ties, whether made for educational or con- 
sumer purposes, While this bank has thus 
far pioneered the lending under the AMA 
program, it is expected that others in various 
part of the country will join as experience 
is built up. We also understand that a com- 
parable plan has been adopted by the osteo- 
pathic profession. Nor do we see any reason 
why the same approach would not adequately 
serve the requirements of student dentists. 

2. The bill contains provisions that in 
our opinion are an unwarranted subsidy 
contrary to the public interest for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(a) The absence of any accrual of interest 
during the school and intern period, not- 
withstanding the fact that the borrower 
would have had the use of public funds dur- 
ing this period of from 1 to 6 years. 

(b) The 3 percent interest rate during the 
repayment period is a subsidized rate, well 
below the direct interest cost to the Govern- 
ment of funds which it will have to borrow 
to finance the program. This subsidized rate 
cannot, in our experience, support even the 
minimum administration costs of the pro- 
gram under H.R. 12, thereby constituting a 
further Government subsidy of an activity 
well suited to private handling. 

Enactment of either of these provisions 
would substantially nullify any efforts aimed 
at private low-cost financing of medical edu- 
cation, a field where there is substantial 
progress in meeting critical defense and ci- 
vilian needs. 

It is our belief that the AMA program has 
already proved its adequacy, is growing 
steadily, and will continue to meet its in- 

demands. Therefore it does not de- 
serve to have imposed upon it the subsidized 
competition of Government lending. 


The Important Role of the Republican 
Minority in the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from the State of Washington 
(Mr. Petty], during the Easter congres- 
sional recess, made an important speech 
to the chamber of commerce in 
Kennewick. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
obtained, I ask that this speech pointing 
up the important role of the Republican 
minority in the 88th Congress be printed 
in full at this point: 

THE Two-Panrr SYSTEM AND Party UNITY 

As a minority Member of Congress, mine 
is an important responsibility. Like other 
members of the minority under the 
two-party system, it is my responsibility to 
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assure that the American people get as much 
as possible the facts of both sides of foreign 
and domestic issues. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the minority of the legislative branch 
has an important role, The minority must 
examine the language and provisions of all 
administration legislative proposals. In or- 
der to strengthen good programs or avoid 
ill-conceived ones, the minority must sug- 
gest alternatives and debate the merits and 
demerits of all suggested programs. Today, 
the Republican Party rightly must challenge 
the policies of the Democratic Party where 
we find them wrong or ill advised. This is 
our role. 

The press from day to day reports the re- 
spective viewpoints of both parties and the 
issues as the record is written in the daily 
proceedings of Congress, and thereby an in- 
formed public opinion is created. Conse- 
quently, the great force of public opinion is 
stirred and political action consummated. 

One very important function of a partisan 
minority party is frank criticlsm of the 
executive branch leadership in the event 
preelection promises are broken, or power is 
abused, or mistakes are made, Indeed, a vig- 


of democracy. 

this spirit, in the role of honest opposi- 
I appear before you today. I am here 
as a part of the checks and balances of our 
a member of the legisla- 
ust criticize the executive 
branch where I think it is failing to do the 
I criticize freely but never dis- 
respectfully the man or men who hold office, 


Never has the importance of minority op- 
position been pointed up so emphatically as 
with the Cuban situation, or so it seemed to 


the Communist military offensive threat to 
the United States in Cuba. I was misin- 
formed by the State Department and told no 
such threat existed. In briefings, the State 
Department not only withheld information, 
but on its own initiative gave false informa- 
tion. At that time, the public was, and still 
is, extremely concerned over the Cuban situ- 
ation and it was obvious that an attempt 
Was made to use the press and Members of 
Congress to calm public agitation, at least 
until after the November 6 elections. 

Under our system of government, as you 
know, the people must have the true facts. 
The most serious and dangerous policy that 
I can conceive of under our constitutional 
form of government is for an agency of 
Government to deliberately misinform the 
public or withhold facts in order to justify its 
actions or policies. 

Whereas 10 years ago there were less than 
600 public relations positions in the various 
agencies of Government, we are safe in as- 
suming that today there are not less than 
1,350. These individuals are subject to the 
policymaking decisions of the administration 
and can be, and often are, used to sell the 
people on what a good job the administra- 
tion is doing. 

And the only saf against having the 
People and the Nation being brainwashed 
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by those in power is an alert press and a vig- 
ant minority party. 

Right now, the subject of management of 
the news is being debated. How shocking 
to have an administration official, as was 
the case recently, uphold the right of a 
Government to lie. There is such a thing 
as national security, and no one asks that 
vital secrets be released. But in a Republic 
such as ours, the facts must not be twisted 
to fool the people. As a newspaper editor 
testified recently, catch a government lying 
and the people will never again trust that 
government. 

As a member of the minority party, I am 
here to warn you that much as all of us might 
wish differently, our country and our free- 
dom is not having easy going in this troubled 
world. The Kennedy administration has 
muffed the ball in its conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

The way we handled the Skybolt issue has 
cost us considerable respect in Great Britain. 
We spoke out of turn and caused a major 
political crisis in Canada. We have antago- 
nized France and the solidarity of our com- 
mon European and Atlantic defense is out 
of balance. In plain language, there is a 
growing official desire to coexist with our 
enemy, the Kremlin, and if n to dis- 
arm and end nuclear testing without inspec- 
tion. All the while, we are not getting along 
with the non-Communist nations. Bluntly 
speaking, we placate our enemies and insult 
our friends. We have been giving away our 
money through foreign aid, but getting no 
friends. We are in a war now, and American 
boys are being killed in South Vietnam. I 
do not suggest that Democrats or this ad- 
ministration want this war. The point is, 
however, that our foreign affairs are not 
going well, and do not let any White House 
press conference or managed news release 
convince you otherwise. 

Like every American, I want the President 
to succeed. He is my President, too. But 
in all honesty, I can't go along with an 
administration which says Cuba is a show- 
case of Communist failure. 

The truth is, Cuba is a Soviet beachhead 
in the Western Hemisphere. The truth is, 
the Monroe Doctrine has been violated and 
it is being violated every single day. 

If Cuba is to be what Mr. Kennedy says 
it already is, an example of Soviet failure, 
then Castro and communism must be de- 
stroyed. That is the way to make it a show- 
case of Communist failure. 

My job as a member of the minority is to 
keep that fact before the American people. 

My job is to not let the alleged withdrawal 
of ICBM Soviet missiles obscure the sad 
story of the Bay of Pigs and the humiliation 
of the United States ransoming the Cuban 
freedom fighters. Nor should we forget our 
backing down on promised inspection of the 
missile withdrawal. 

My job, as I see it, is to find out the de- 
tails about any deals between Premier Khru- 
shchey and President Kennedy, because the 
public should have the complete detalls of 
any nuclear testing ban and any secret dis- 
armament agreements. 

Mr. Khrushchey is one of the shrewdest 
men of all history. He has no integrity nor 
any regard for his word. 


or with other nations. 

Of course, the President has certain re- 
sponsibilities in connection with foreign 
policy. He makes agreements. That’s his 
job, not mine. As a member of the legisla- 
tive branch, and especially as a US. Repre- 
sentative, my job is to see that he does the 
right thing. But as a Republican, I am not 
under obligation of silence to refrain from 
criticism, if criticism is called for. 


What is bipartisan foreign policy? As 
Senator Vandenberg, the originator of bi- 
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partisanship in foreign affairs, declared, a 
minority party has a responsibility to debate 
foreign affairs. He said we should debate 
them totally, “down to the water’s edge,” to 
quote his own words. I am proud of the re- 
strained way in which the Republicans in 
Congress have exercised this function. 

As to domestic affairs, I make no bones 
about it, I am here to give you the Repub- 
lican viewpoint. I am here to recall to you 
the words of Candidate Kennedy, campaign- 
ing for President, when he promised to “get 
the Nation moving again.” 

Candidate Kennedy called for a goal of 5 
Percent annual growth rate and reduction 
of unemployment to 4 percent. You remem- 
ber that. 

After the election, the President sought to 
achieve his goal by deficit Federal spending 
to increase the public purchasing power. He 
initiated an accelerated public works pro- 
gram and other vast spending measures. 
The minority party opposed this solution 
and warned that such fiscal irresponsibility 
would never create > 

And now Mr. Kennedy has found that the 
Republicans were right. The growth rate did 
not improve. Unemployment went up to 6.1 
percent with that massive Government 
spending. 


And now it is my responsibility to point 
up a second mistake and to warn that in the 
light of this failure what the administra- 
tion is proposing will aggravate and enlarge 
the first failure and could have extremely 
serious consequences. The President's plan, 
as you know, is to increase deficit spending 
by reducing taxes, to combine tax reduction 
with Increased Federal spending. 

Painful as it is to one who has long called 
for lowering of the tax rates, I must warn 
that this second Kennedy solution will never 
work. Instead, our Republican position is 
that Federal expenditures must be held to 
last year’s total and not increased, which 
represents a cut in the Kennedy 1964 budget 
of at least 87 billion. On the other hand, a 
combination of curtailed expenditures and a 
tax cut will do the trick and provide a stimu- 
lant to and more jobs. We Re- 
publicans hold that confidence in our dollar 
will be restored with economy in Govern- 
ment, and will mean an end to the flight of 
gold; will mean expansion of business; will 
mean higher employment; will mean better 
consumer purchasing power; will mean an 
increase in Government revenue; will mean 
aa eng to continual raising of the national 

e 

Republicans urge cuts in foreign aid, and 
President Kennedy now agrees, since the Clay 
report. 

Republicans urge cuts in the cost of the 

5 program. 
Republicans say a new Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and billions of dollars 
isn't necessary, with the farmer and every- 
one else paying the bill, just to provide cer- 
tain big cities with assistance for mass trans- 
portation problems, 

Republicans are opposed to increased Fed- 
eral spending. 

We oppose planned Federal deficits. 

And my role as a member of the minority 
party is to raise these issues. 

I say an increase in the national debt dur- 
ing comparative prosperity is unsound. 
Rather, we should be paying it off. 

I say Federal aid to education, and ever- 
growing concentration of power in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is us, 

I believe in keeping government close to 
the people, where the citizens have a voice 
in their own affairs. 

Republicans oppose Federal regimentation 
and bureaucracy. 

As a strong, vital party, Republicans can 
play an effective part in support of these 
principles. 

In this respect, it is obviously essential 
that there be unity among Republicans. 
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My mission on this trip through the State 
and in traveling throughout eastern Wash- 
ington with Bill Walter, the State chairman 
of the Republican Party, is to seek a GOP 
victory in 1964 through party unity. 

Republicans won't win elections otherwise. 
Republican philosophy and principles won't 
Prevall. 

I emphasize—to win, we must have party 
unity. 

If we hope to elect a Republican to the 
White House in 1964, there must be unity. 

And the same formula is true with regard 
to winning the governorship in Washington 
State and to having a Republican legisla- 
ture in this State. 

Those of you who are Democrats will un- 
derstand the problem of disunity. You have 
it, too, But the Democratic Party being 
numerically stronger can afford disunity in 
its ranks, where the Republicans can't 
afford it. 

I have had letters from my constituents 
Who have said that unless the presidential 
Candidate they favor is nominated, when it 
comes to a vote they will abstain. Con- 
Servatives or liberals, they indulge in 
Splinter-group thinking and put a personality 
above the overall common heritage of their 
Political party. They overlook the fact that 
a President, be he liberal, conservative, or 
middle- or- the- road. under the Constitution 
must carry out the laws and policy of a 
duly constituted legislative branch. They 
Overlook that Congress on the national level 
is where, properly, policy is initiated and 
Programs made. Or, on the State level, it 
is the State. legislature that writes the 
ticket, not the governor. 

Republicanism is what this country needs. 

I am pointing up the weakness of the 
Kennedy administration, and that it fails to 
Understand the forces underlying growth 
that instead of accelerated massive Federal 
Spending and planned deficits, the answer 
to prosperity is incentives and business con- 
fidence to modernize and expand industrial 
Production plants and equipment. 

This policy will make American industry 
More competitive and will preserve our own 
Markets and increase foreign sales. 5 

Pump priming and deficit spending crea 
distrust and business uncertainty. They 
Cause our economy to slow down. 

True, some Republicans don’t vote for 
economy and some Democrats do. 

But, I submit that this is the record. 

Ocrats, when they have control of Con- 
Gress, have run up 93.4 percent of the na- 
tional debt. That is the record. Our 

y is different from that of the op- 
Position, Democrat congresses have ap- 
Proved deficit spending budgets or deficiency 
appropriations which resulted in deficits 
during 20 of the last 27 years. That is the 


There were Democrats who voted against 
Spending sprees and Republicans who 
voted for them. 

But, as the record of Congress will show, 

majority of Democrats voted for them 
and the great majority of Republicans voted 
against them. 

I have cited the record of Congress, but 
With the State legislature it is the same. 

e majority of Republicans steadfastly ad- 
VOcate under all possible circumstances that 
the people, not the Government, should man- 
pag own affairs and spend their own 

ey. 

The majority of Republicans are opposed 
to Government providing benefits that the 
People can as well provide themselves. 

The majority of Republicans tend to op- 
Pose increased Government intervention and 

Majority of Democrats tend to support 
big government. 

That is the issue of the New Frontier, 
In y, I am here to raise that issue. 

a nonpartisan meeting, one doesn’t tell 
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the audience how to vote. We just point up 
the issue as between the two parties. 

But especially, as a minority Member of 
Congress, I point out now that in the first 
3 years of the New Frontier, the national 
debt will have gone up $27 billion. 

And I emphasize, this huge increase in 
the deficit is not a matter of the cost of the 
national defense. 

President Kennedy’s 1964 budget request 
proposes, for example, $2 billion more than 
in 1963 for other than military expenditures. 

This is a $9 billion increase over 1961 for 
other than defense spending. 

Under the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
and the New Frontier, et al., the Government 
has expanded until it takes more than 30 
percent of all money earned by the people 
and spends it and a lot more besides, for 
socialistic programs. ‘There are those who 
favor socialistic programs; well and good, 
that is what they are getting. But, I ask 
you, How Jong can the American worker, the 
American farmer, and the American mer- 
chant bear the burden? How long can our 
Nation and its Treasury and our finances be 
sustained under the stress of massive Gov- 
ernment spending? I hope we never find 
out. If we do get to that point, our free 
enterprise system will have disappeared. 

I assert, republicanism is the answer. 
Under a Goldwater or a Rockefeller, or a 
Knowland, or a Romney, if the Republican 
Party is united, I assert the party can win. 

My role in raising a minority voice is to 
speak out for what I believe will leave to the 
future a strong America and a free America. 

The Republican Party calls for wiser and 
firmer policies in foreign affairs. 

The Republican Party calls for wiser and 
more prudent policies in domestic affairs. 

If you disagree, then you have lost nothing 
but your time in listening to me. 

If you agree with me, then I submit you 
should be active politically for a Republican 
victory in 1964 through party unity. 

Finally, let me thank you for your at- 
tention and willingness, in the fine American 
tradition of freedom, to allow a political 
discussion in a nonpartisan meeting. No 
man or party has a complete monopoly on 
wisdom, but certainly I have logic on my 
side. 

You have been patient; for that and for 
your friendly attention, I say thank you, 
and above all else, Republicans and Demo- 
crats can agree on one issue: “God DLless 
America.” 


President Should Oust Faulty Advisers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, at the root 
of our difficulties in Cuba is the faulty 
advice of some so-called experts in the 
State Department. Whatever their 
reasons, there seems to be a hard-core 
group of dunder-heads shaping our for- 
eign policy with the strange result that 
every time we follow their advice we lose 
and the Communists win. 

In answer to the President's challenge 
to critics of his Cuban no-policy, to come 
up with a concrete program, may I ven- 
ture to suggest that his first step be to 
fire the policymakers in the State De- 

t who are completely unaware 
of the Communist conspiracy and the 
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plans of the Soviet Union for complete 
world domination. 

William S. White, in the following 
column from the Dallas Times Herald 
of April 22 makes a good point of why the 
President should exile his Cuban policy 
aids. 

PRESIDENT SHOULD CONSIDER EXILING CUDA 
PoLicy Ams 
(By William S. White) 

WasHincTron.—It might be said that while 
President Kennedy is cracking down on 
Cuban exile groups in this country, he ought 
also to exile from his administration prac- 
tically everybody under 45 who has any hand 
in our policy in this notably sticky matter. 

The capacity for mischief-making of the 
whiz kids in the administration—an eager, 
an earnest and an innocently arrogrant lot 
profoundly sure of many things that simply 
aren't so—is perfectly appalling. 

Never has this fact been more sharply il- 
lustrated than in the melancholy and in- 
creasing bitterness between the administra- 
tion and Mr. Jose Miro Cardona, the Cuban 
exile leader. Of course, some of this bitter- 
ness was inevitable, once the President de- 
cided to ban the hit-and-run raids being 
run against Castro Cuba with gallantry but 
also with total ineffectuality. 

But it is next door to certain that the 
thing was unnecessarily rubbed up not 
merely by our restraint upon the Cuban pa- 
triots but also by the way in which it was 
presented to Dr. Miro and his associates by 
junior-grade eggheads from the American 
Government. 

Here was a situation which cried aloud for 
adult tact of approach. We, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, were telling these Cuban patriots 
that while we deeply sympathized with their 
motives, we could not allow them to go on 
operating two-bit raids which could serve 
no purpose other than to solidify Castro at 
home and give Moscow some color of excuse 
to retain in Cuban those Soviet troops we 
are trying to get out of Cuba by diplomatic 
means. This is the only means open, since 
we are not prepared to invade. 

We were also telling the patriots that 
much as we liked them, we could not allow 
them to embroil us in pointlessly weak mili- 
tary adventures, launched from our shores, 
which the constitutional authorities of this 
country did not approve. But didn't Mr, 
Miro and others get pretty nasty with this 
Government, too? Of course they did; but 
this is a big country—big enough to over- 


some Americans, including this one, to de- 
fend, either—but for the bleak fact that it 
happened to be right, so long as we ourselves 
were not ready to assume the responsibility 
for real and effective military action against 
Castro. 

But what did this Government do? To 
deal out this complicated, this exasperating 
necessity for restraint to Dr. Miro, it sent a 
boy on a man’s errand—a minor young State 
Department official named Robert Hurwitch. 
In the background of the new policy, more- 
over, were intolerantly and intolerably bright 
young men who had already set the patriots’ 
teeth on edge by knowing all the answers 
to all Latin-American affairs. 

It is unfair to suppose that all the really 
bright young and youngish academic types in 
the administration are in such a category. 
Some—including men like McGeorge Bundy 
and, for that matter, the much-shot-at Ar- 
thur „Ir. —are simply in fact not 
in it, though to say so runs against much 
current mythology. 

But there are enough of the authentically 
intolerably bright young kind around to 
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cause this administration enormous and un- 
ending trouble. 

This is not to question the decency of 
their motives. But the truth is that, gener- 
ally, they oscillate between two equally ab- 
surd ideas. Half of the time they are con- 
vinced that we have only to make the Latin 
Americans collectively love us—and never 
mind whether they respect us. And the 
other half of the time they think it proper 
to take up with individual Latin Americans 
of twice their age and experience a lecturing, 
schoolmasterish attitude. 


_ In Memory of A. Whitney Griswold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
Congressman at Large from the State of 
Connecticut, I respectfully rise to com- 
mend to my colleagues the memory of a 
a truly dedicated educator and leader, 
A. Whitney Griswold, president of Yale 
University since 1950. 

Dr. Griswold, a descendant of the early 
colonial Governors of Connecticut sym- 
bolized with manful excellence the finest 
qualities of our people. He combined 
the energy and buoyancy of youth with 
a maturity of judgment that command- 
ed the admiration of his peers. At 43 
he was elected president of Yale. A 
noted scholar and author, he was many 
times honored at home and abroad. 
Throughout a lifetime before his death 
at age 56, Dr. Griswold championed the 
cause of the advancement of teaching 
and education in the liberal arts. 

“Whit” Griswold will long be remem- 
bered by everyone associated with Yale 
University. For by his brilliant and far- 
sighted service he has enriched that 
hallowed seat of learning. By his loyal 
dedication to scholarship in the highest 
traditions of the liberal education, he 
has ennobled it. Here, in his own words, 
is part of the philosophy that he lived, 
“No one is born to drudgery in a democ- 
racy and if drudgery is thrust upon us— 
as it is in some form or other upon all 
of us—the liberal arts are its antidote. 
We are all voters, and as such all equal- 
ly in need of as much enlightenment as 
education can give us.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include for the Record an edi- 
torial appearing in the Bristol Press of 
Bristol, Conn., for Monday, April 22, 
1963, in his honor: 

WHITNEY GRISWOLD OF YALE 

The death last Friday of A. Whitney Gris- 
wold, president of Yale, at the age of 56, 
calis to mind the surprise announcement by 
the Yale Corp., the governing body of the 
university, of the selection of Mr. Griswold, 
in February 1950, to succeed Charles Sey- 
mour as president, 

A member of the class of 1929, Griswold 
had been on the Yale faculty since 1933 when 
he received his Ph. D. at Yale. He held the 
rank of full professor of history when he was 
named to the presidency. His classmates 
knew him as one possessing a sharp wit and 
& keen sense of humor. At the same time 
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they respected his scholarly attributes and 
his devotion to teaching at Yale. But Gris- 
wold's being named to the university’s No. 1 
post, 13 years ago, did have a considerable 
element of surprise, not only to Griswold's 
classmates, but to Whitney Griswold himself 
and to most of the academic world outside 
the university. 

It would be an understatement to say that 
the confidence of the members of the Yale 
Corp. in Whitney Griswold has been more 
than amply borne out from his record in a 
variety of fields, as he piloted Yale's course 
in a critical period in Tale's history. 

The university faced a number of serious 
problems in the postwar years. The campus 
was overcrowded with returning servicemen. 
There was desperate need for new facilities 
at Yale, for an expanded faculty and for bet- 
ter pay for the faculty. Yale’s endowment 
while considered healthy by the prewar 
standards, was inadequate to keep pace with 
the inflationary costs of the postwar years. 

Griswold appreciated the plight of the 
faculty and went to work to do something 
about it. The story is told that back in the 
1930's during his younger days as an as- 
sistant professor, he had a special rubber 
stamp made and went about stamping “Raise 
faculty salaries” on menus at Mory's in New 
Haven. 3 

In the 13-year period since 1950, President 
Griswold was instrumental in seeing faculty 
salaries doubled at Yale. This was achieved 
with numerous changes and improvements 
in the entire educational program. At the 
same time, major plant improvements with 
two new residential] colleges and other no- 
table additions to the university building 
complex were completed. 

“A great university must never long be 
satisfied with things as they are—there must 
be constant self-criticism and self-improve- 
ment," he wrote in a recent annual report to 
Yale alumni. To effect such major changes 
and improvements as Griswold deemed neces- 
sary, Yale needed greatly increased endow- 
ment funds as well as added operational 
funds. : 

During President Griswold’s administra- 
tion, Yale endowment jumped from $121 
million to $375 million this year. A major 
part of this record was the successful com- 
pletion of the development fund campaign 
for the arts and sciences at Yale, raising 
some $53 milion in the past 2 years. Along 
with that, annual alumni fund giving at 
Yale rose from $770,000 in 1950 to almost 
$3 million last year. This year the goal is to 
exceed $3 million, a new national collegiate 
record. 

Student editors of the Yale Daily News 
reviewed President Griswold's 10-year period 
in 1960 and praised it as the “Griswold Dec- 
ade, unmatched by any in the long history 
of Yale, in the increase in the university's 
resources and in the expansion and reorga- 
nization of education programs at all levels.” 

At the same time President Griswold 
moved into the forefront of the Nation's aca- 
demic world as a spokesman for liberal 
education. In an age of specialists and 
emphasis on vocational training, Griswold 
crusaded in defense of the liberal arts. 

“The purpose of the libefal arts is not to 
teach businessmen business or 
grammar,” he said “it is to awaken and de- 
velop the intellectual and spiritual powers 
in the individual before he enters on his 
chosen career so that he may bring to that 
career the greatest possible assets of intelli- 
gence, resourcefulness, judgment, and 
character.” 

Last Friday evening President Griswold’s 
Yale class of 1929 had scheduled its annual 
class dinner at Timothy Dwight College. 
There was some question about postponing 
the date of the dinner in view of the critical 
condition of the most distinguished and 
most beloved member of the class. But word 
came back to those in charge of the dinner 
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that “Whit” (as his classmates knew him) 
would most certainly want to have his class- 
mates carry on with their original class din- 
ner plans. Postponing the dinner out of 
deference to him would be the last thing he 
would want to see happen. 

The Yale 1929 class dinner was held and as 
we all know, “Whit” Griswold was unable to 
attend. He had indicated previously that 
he would plan to be with the class “on an 
informal basis” if at all possible. News of 
“Whit” Griswold's death was received by his 
classmates just before they gathered in 
Timothy Dwight College dining hall for their 
class dinner, The first order of the assem- 
bled classmates was to memorialize “Whit” 
Griswold, paying tribute to his memory as 
they stood in silent prayer, The Yale 1929 
men know that Whitney Griswold's influence 
on Yale would make his presence felt not 
only on all 1929 class gatherings from here 
on, but on all Yale gatherings for many 
years to come. 

Summing up his president's annual report 
this past year, after referring to the success 
of the development fund campaign for the 
arts and sciences at Yale, Whitney Griswold 
said: “I conclude this report in the convic- 
tion that Yale’s educational collateral is 
sound and that, while maintaining the uni- 
versity tradition of which she is part and the 
educational standards to which the tradition 
commits her, she is building for the future 
in ways that will justify the faith of all who 
have contributed to her welfare.” 

Heading the list of those who loved Yale 
and have contributed notably to her wel- 
fare should be written in bold letters, “A. 
Whitney Griswold, President Yale Univer- 
sity, 1950-63." 


The Late Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, of 
Rochester, N.Y., a Former Member of 
Congress From New York 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened the other day to read 
of the passing of a distinguished former 
Member of the House from my State of 
New York, Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, of 
Rochester. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years Rochester 
was my home. I can remember very 
clearly when I was a boy in school that 
Dr. Jacobstein was one of the distin- 
guished leaders of our community, and 
was a popular and much-beloved Con- 
gressman from our city of Rochester. I 
can recall very clearly, in fact, as a lad 
of 10, coming to Washington at Easter 
time, 1927, for my first visit. My par- 
ents and I called on Congressman Jacob- 
stein at that time, since he was a friend 
of my father, and he arranged for the 
three of us to visit the White House and 
to shake hands with President Coolidge. 
How the demands on the President of 
the United States have changed since 
that day. 

Many years later, Mr. Speaker, after 
World War II, I had the great pleasure 
to become much better acquainted with 
Congressman Jacobstein, when he was 
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Serving as a major consultant with the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. I found him then, as 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Horton] has ‘already re- 
Marked, a most charming, vital, exciting, 
and stimulating person. 

Mr. Speaker, Meyer Jacobstein was 
One of the men whose personality and 
intelligence, and sheer capacity for hard 
work, helped to develop the great city of 
Rochester into the industrial and cul- 
tural center it is today. We who lived 
in that city will always owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. And we are, I be- 
lieve, wiser and better people today for 
haying had the opportunity to know him. 
He will long be missed and mourned 
both here and in New York State. 


The Late Dr. Donovan C. Moffett, Presi- 
dent of the State University College at 
Cortland, New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, the 
Other day the people of my district and 
the people of New York State lost an out- 
8 educator, administrator, and 
Community leader in the untimely pass- 
ing of Dr. Donovan C, Moffet, president 
of the State University College at Cort- 
land, at his home last week. 

Dr. Moffett was the fifth president of 

great college in the district which I 
have the honor to represent, and had a 
dis record as an educator in 
Our State. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Moffett's passing has 
left a great gap in the community and in 
the university he served so ably, and he 
Will be deeply mourned by all who knew 

and were privileged to be associated 
With him. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on the life and work 
of Dr. Moffett, which was published in 

eet 19 issue of the Cortland 


The editorial follows: 
Briocinc rue Gar Du. Donovan C. Morrert 
The college and community, joined to- 
ether this afternoon in mourning the death 
Of their friend and leader, may take strength 
the bonds he bullt between them. 
12 bridge that spans the gap between 
wn and gown owes much of its strength 
and promise to become an ever broader 


avenue of understanding to Dr, Donovan C. 
Moffett, 
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à college, always found the time and energy 


Serve the community in which he lives. 


On the ever changin 
g face of the growing 
tplege. Many of the fine, new buildings 
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The heads of the State university, his fel- 
low educators and fellow townsmen gathered 
this afternoon in final tribute to Dr. Moffett 
may long be guided by the generous spirit 
and bonds of friendship he made between 
his college and community. 

The Indiana schoolboy who becamie a col- 
lege president brought with him to Cortland 
that certain human touch which Is so neces- 
sary to a better understanding. 

In each of his capacities at the Cortland 
College of Education, Dr. Moffett contrib- 
uted not only a professional service but 
added his own personality, an energy of pur- 
Pose that assured success. 

Dr. Moffett came to Cortland in 1946 to 
assume duties as chairman of the Physical 
Education Department and director of ath- 
letics. It was through a mutual commun- 
ity-college interest in athletics that Dr. 
Moffett could serve his community. 

Then, as director of the health, physical 
education, and recreation division, Dr. Mof- 
fett continued his unfailing service until 2 
years later he was appointed dean of the 
college. 

It was against this background of respon- 
sibility that Cortland College's fifth presi- 
dent was named in 1960. 

Educator, administrator, soldier, and al- 
ways friend of the students of his college 
and people of his community. 


President Yitzchak Ben-Zvi 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened at the passing of the 
late President of the State of Israel, Mr. 
Yitzchak Ben-Zvi. 

It was my privilege to have known 
him personally and to have spent some 
time with him in the privacy of what 
was undoubtedly the favorite room in 
his modest home, his library, where the 
walls were covered with well-worn 
volumes on religion, history, and arche- 
ology, as well as copies of his own works. 
I was particularly impressed with his 
gentleness, his kindliness, and -his 
humility. 

Although he was 78 years of age at the 
time of his death, one would never think 
of President Ben-Zvi as 78 years old; 
rather, he was 78 years young. He rep- 
resented the intellectual element of the 
State of Israel complementing the activ- 
ist group. 

His idealism, his desire to foster the 
traditions of Judaism and his lifelong 
devotion to the State of Israel remained 
eternally alive until his last mortal 
moments on earth. His last official mes- 
sage contained a warning that the State 
of Israel had no choice but to keep its 
defenses at peak strength and alertness. 

Few individuals are singularly fortu- 
nate to see come to fruition the ideals 
and visions of their youth. In the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, and 
in the esteem in which the State of Israel 
is held today by all but its Arab enemies, 
President Ben-Zvi realized his dreams. 

His death will be mourned by all who 
have known and respected him for his 
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wisdom, his courage, and his devotion to 
the cause of human freedom and the 
principles of peace and democracy. 

I extend to his family, to his lifelong 
friend, Prime Minister Ben Gurion, and 
to the people of Israel, my sincerest 
sympathies. 


Federal Spending Can Be Cut if Congress 
Will Resume Its Constitutional Re- 
sponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News of April 23, “Can Spending Be 
Cut.” 

In a sentence I would like to say: Yes, 
spending can be cut if Congress will 
assume its constitutional responsibility 
to control the spending of the peoples’ 
money instead of allowing the social 
planners under a bureaucratic minded 
President to take over powers not au- 
thorized in the Constitution. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 23, 
1963] 
Can SPENDING BE Cur? 

Robert D. Novak, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Wall Street Journal, has written 
an article for the current issue of the Re- 
porter magazine analyzing the Federal budg- 
et and the prospects for cutting it. Although 
his conclusions are far from encouraging, 
Novak sheds a good deal of insight into the 
problems faced by fiscal conservatives in 
Congress and points the way in which these 
problems could, but probably won't be 
solved. 

A majority of the Members of Congress, 
including almost all Republicans and a large 
number of Democrats, are honestly trying to 
curb Federal spending, Novak believes. But 
he thinks their task is doomed to defeat. 
They will be lucky, he says, to wind up with 
a cut of $1.5 billion out of a budget of near- 
ly $100 billion, and there is no assurance 
that they will do that well. 

The problem, in a nutshell, is this. Al- 
though most people believe that Congress 
still has a tight hold on the purse strings 
of Government, it does not, in fact, approve 
or disapprove of actual spending. Congress 
acts only on appropriations, and there is a 
vast gulf between appropriations and spend- 
ing. The appropriation process is described 
by Novak as “a bewildering amalgam of 
past, present and future.” 

Much of the money appropriated by Con- 
gress is merely the sanctioning of dollars 
spent during the previous year. Other ap- 
propriations may not be spent for several 
years. Moreover, Novak explains, “once an 
appropriation has been voted, the executive 
branch is able to obligate, deobligate and 
reobligate the money in an intricate game 
of fiscal musical chairs.” 

The result is that a dollar cut in congres- 
sional appropriations does not guarantee 
that a dollar will be cut in spending that 
year. Republican leaders of have 
predicted that $10 billion cut in the current 
budget would yield only a $4.5 billion re- 
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duction in actual spending. But that is 
only a guess. 

Last year, Congress cut the budget by 
$4 billion, but actual spending for the fiscal 
year is almost certain to be higher than the 
President's original b request. 

Frustrating? That's not the half of it. 

Novak points out the startling fact that, 
even if Congress should refuse to appropriate 
a single penny of the $108 billion in new 
spending authority requested by the Presi- 
dent in his current budget, Mr. Kennedy 
would still be able to spend upward of 
$87 billion next year. 

That is the total of unused spending au- 
thority previously authorized by Congress, 
and about half that amount is not ear- 
marked for any specific purpose. 

What, then, can be done to curb Federal 
spending? Novak says that conservatives 
in Congress currently have decided on the 
strategy of threatening to defeat two key 
administration bills—the tax program and 
the debt-ceiling increase—if budget cuts are 
not forthcoming. The problem is that Con- 
gress will most likely have to consider the 
tax program before final consideration is 
given to the budget and, when the chips 
are down, most conservatives will reluctant- 
ly vote to increase the debt if the Govern- 
ment can't pay its bills otherwise. 

The only surefire method of blocking 

would be for Congress to pass a 
resolution setting specific limits on total 
Federal spending for the next fiscal year or 
perhaps a series of limits on categories of 
spending. 

If this were done, however, the administra- 
tion would then have the responsibility for 
deciding what programs would be eliminated 
to get under the ceiling . 

Most Congressmen, Novak believes, would 
be reluctant to take this step. For it would 
mean an official abdication of their own 
authority over the details of the budget, 
even while they would regain control over 
the over-all spending process. 

Strong consideration, however, should be 
given to this approach. In large measure, 
Congress has already abdicated its authority 
over budgetary details. By making that loss 
official and its control over the 
total budget, Congress would strengthen its 
hold on the Government’s purse strings. 


Rising Shoe Imports—A Great Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
England Shoe & Leather Association has 
been in touch with me concerning the 
impact of shoe imports on the Massa- 
chusetts shoe industry. 

It is pointed out that in 1962, Massa- 
chusetts production was 14.8 percent of 
the U.S. total production, and that the 
shoe industry is the second largest man- 
ufacturing employer in Massachusetts 
with a total employment in 1962 of 37,- 
625 people. It paid to all employees 
about $124,100,000. 

However, it is stated that total imports 
of leather type footwear for the year 
amounted to 55,057,457 pairs valued at 
$80,263,816 in 1962, and that total 1962 
U.S. shoe imports equaled 8.9 percent of 
U.S. shoe production, as against 6.2 per- 
cent in 1961. 
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These figures standing by themselves 
show clearly what is happening to the 
Massachusetts and American shoe in- 
dustry. 

It is being overwhelmed with cheap 
foreign imports and its markets abroad 
are suffering the same fate. 

Obviously, if this trend continues, the 
time is not far distant when the Ameri- 
can shoe industry may be facing extinc- 
tion. 

I am bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the President urging that 
early consideration be given to remedial 
action to check the dangerous trend of 
shoe imports which is causing such a 
dire threat to the U.S. shoe industry. 

If this appalling situation is not soon 
remedied, the great American shoe in- 
dustry will be prostrate at a relatively 
early date and its faithful workers will 
be placed on unemployment rolls. It is 
high time for corrective measures. 


Midtown Plaza: The Nation’s Showplace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, while in 
my home community of Rochester, N.Y., 
during the Easter recess, I had the honor 
and great pleasure to participate in the 
ceremonies held on April 15 to mark the 
first anniversary of the Nation’s first 
and only urban shopping plaza. This is 
Midtown Plaza, a 7-acre business and 
shopping complex in the very heart of 
downtown Rochester. 

The celebration of Midtown Plaza’s 
first year centered around a patriotic 
theme and was highlighted by the raising 
of an American flag. The flag was one 
with special significance attached to it: 
It had flown over our Nation's Capitol. 

At the anniversary ceremonies, I 
spoke to those gathered on one of the 
elements that has made our country the 
great and free land we cherish today. 

That element is individual initiative— 
the kind of self-starting action that 
punctuates our national history—the 
kind of free enterprise which has built 
Midtown Plaza. 

Midtown Plaza is a monument to the 
free enterprise system and a challenge 
to every urban redeveloper in the United 
States. It symbolizes the best in the 
American tradition, a willingness to take 
a chance, individual enterprise, courage, 
and faith in the future. 

Midtown Plaza comprises a l-acre 2- 
story covered Mall; Midtown Tower, an 
18-story, office-hotel-restaurant build- 
ing; and a 2,000-car city-owned and op- 
erated underground garage. 

Midtown Plaza created 220,000 square 
feet of new retail space in downtown 
Rochester. More than a million square 
feet of retail space is accessible from it. 

Midtown Tower is composed of 13 
floors of office space, a 220-seat restau- 
rant, and a 3-floor, 78-room hotel. It is 
Rochester’s highest building. The 
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Tower building provides 173,000 square 
feet—more than 4 acres—of new office 
space in the center of the downtown 
business district. 

The 3-level underground munici- 
pal garage has an average daily turnover 
of 4,500 automobiles. 

The stimulus to downtown business 
and the assurance of a prosperous and 
vital future for both business and the 
city provided by Midtown Plaza, mark 
Midtown as one of the most remarkable 
undertakings by American businessmen 
in recent years. 

Midtown Plaza was built with private 
capital by its cosponsors, the McCurdy 
and Co. Department Store and the B. 
Forman Co., Women’s Specialty Store. 
The stores have been close neighbors and 
keen competitors for many years. 

The project is a monument too, to co- 
operation between a municipality and 
private business. In an agreement be- 
lieved to be the only one of its kind, the 
city committed itself to build and operate 
the 2,000-car underground garage and 
make necessary street improvements all 
at a cost of more than $11 million. 

The owners of Midtown agreed to con- 
struct a covered mall and an office build- 
ing at least 10 stories high above the 
garage. The happy result for downtown 
business and the city of Rochester is 
a revitalized city. 

Midtown Plaza today is the home of 33 
shops and services, 6 of them new busi- 
nesses in Rochester. Midtown Tower 
provides space for 34 firms. Of the 
173,000 square feet, or more than 4 acres 
of space, all but 12,000 feet is leased or 
occupied. 

Midtown Plaza is more than a complex 
of steel and stone. It is the fulfillment 
of a community desire to preserve a civic 
asset. 

Midtown Plaza is living witness to the 
ability of local interests and local gov- 
ernment to develop a community re- 
source, This ability has caught the 
imagination of other communities 
throughout the Nation and has been well 
publicized in their news media. 

But, above all, Midtown Plaza has be- 
come a source of pride for all of us who 
live in Rochester. We are proud of this 
downtown Plaza. We tell our visitors 
about it and delight in giving them a 
tour of it. 

Midtown Plaza is durable. It will live 
and grow as part of a dynamic Rochester, 
a Rochester made more dynamic by its 
presence in the heart of the city. 


Indonesia’s Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
sistent with my interest in and concern 
for the problems of Indonesia—a con- 
cern prompted by the importance of this 
country for the future of southeast 
Asia—I would like to call our colleagues’ 
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attention to an important article by Nor- 
Man Sklarewitz which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of April 22. 

Indonesia has recently modified its ad- 
herence to Marxist style concepts and is, 
in fact, encouraging a limited degree of 
free enterprise. As Mr. Sklarewitz has 
Pointed out, however, this change is less 
& matter of reduction in devotion to so- 
Cialism than a “need to find some imme- 
diate way out of the desperate economic 
crisis now gripping the once fabled Dutch 
East Indies.” 

This change, despite its motives, has 
Significant implications for American 

ess investment and developments in 

this sorely troubled area of the world and 
I believe our colleagues will find it both 
interesting and of importance: 

Nation Woos U.S. CAPITAL WITH LIMITED 

BOCIALISM 


(By Norman Sklarewitz) 


Jakarra—When discussing American busi- 
ness methods with officials of the Indonesian 
Government here, a U.S. Embassy official 
noticed the two sides agreed on principles 
as long as “capitalistic terminology” was 
dropped. If the American meant “profits” 
but instead called them the “fruits of co- 
Operation,” the Indonesians fully approved. 

Such word games are a whimsical byplay 
Of a serious effort now under way: Socialist 
Indonesia is successfully luring companies 
from the United States and other foreign 
Nations to invest here, but under curious 
Conditions. In effect, the US. firm must 
agree in advance to ultimate nationalization. 
Neither side here uses that word, of course, 
but refers to the idea of foreign develop- 
ment and management of a state-owned en- 
terprise as “production sharing.” 

This acceptance of partial free enterprise 
reflects less a change in Indonesian devotion 
to Marxist-style concepts than a need to find 
some immediate way out of the desperate 
economic crisis now gripping the once fa- 
bled Dutch East Indies. Even though the 
United States has pumped $710 million in 
economic loans and grants into Indonesia, 
and the Soviet bloc has made available $644.2 
Million, its economy continues to sag. Pro- 
duction of such dollar-earning resources as 
Tubber and tin is falling and foreign ex- 

reserves are at a record low. While 
rated officially at 45 to 1 U.S. dollar, the 
rupiah is sold on the black market at a 
record 1,200 to 1. 


EAGER FOR RICHES 


Despite martial law, public criticism is 
Coming into the open. “The President says 
that the ‘riches of the soil’ belong to the 
People,’ grumbles an office worker waiting 
to shove his way aboard an already over- 
loaded city bus, but such riches do us no 
good if they remain under the ground.” 

Since socialistic state planning and gener- 
Ous infusions of aid have failed to curb the 
runaway inflation or to get domestic produc- 
tion going, the Indonesians are now cleverly 
enlisting the help of foreign investors. 

Some Western observers here question In- 
donesia's sudden willingness to do business 
With foreign concerns it branded as “neo- 
Solonialists" not many months back, ‘Their 
System can't get production going so they 
Put their Marxist plans aside temporarily,” 
Says one American. But what happens 
after the foreign managers put the Indo- 
neslan company into business? We'll be out 
and the leftists will have grown stronger on 
Our risk capital.” 

There are others, however, who feel more 
Positively about the value of this contact 
With free enterprise. Even with strong feel- 
ings of nationalism and a desire to exercise 
Control over private enterprise, they see a 
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number of high Indonesian officials softening 
their erstwhile hard left line. 

“The Indonesians are beginning to appre- 
ciate the role that private foreign enterprise 
can play in their economic development and 
the need for mutual cooperation,” says U.S. 
Ambassador to Indonesia Howard P, Jones. 


RUBBER COMPANIES REMAIN 
As further evidence of their new look 


toward foreign exploitation of the country's 


vast resources, Indonesians point out that 
American rubber companies are still in busi- 
ness here although a land reform decree 2 
years ago raised the specter of nationaliza- 
tion. Despite that threat, the U.S. Rubber 
Co. today is running its plantations under a 
new 12-year agreement with the government 
while the Goodyear Co. and several other rub- 
ber plantation operators are negotiating on 
terms by which they may be here for up to 
20 years more. 

Production sharing contracts were signed 
last year by Pan American Indonesia Oil 
Co. and the Van Camp Seafood Co. Also, 
the Union Oil Co. of California now has a 
representative standing by in Jakarta and 
the Continental Oil Co. sent one of its agents 
out to look the situation over. 

Under the general provisions of produc- 
tion sharing, a foreign concern brings in the 
plant, equips it and provides technical skills 
and the management in order to export and 
earn hard currency abroad. The Indonesian 
government can provide rupiahs to cover 
local salaries and other domestic expenses. 
For its investment, the foreign firm gets a 
share, anywhere from 15 to 85 per- 
cent, of the foreign exchange realized after 
deducting depreciation of the plant and all 
operating costs involving dollars, But full 
title to the plant reverts to the Indonesian 
government or the state-owned company 
after an agreed-upon period. Foreign manu- 
facturers or sales representatives here now 
must get government approval to convert 
locally earned rupiahs into foreign exchange 
and such approval is rarely granted. 

Production sharing probably evolved from 
a deal worked out by Harold Hutton, presi- 
dent of Refining Associates of Long Beach, 
Calif. A gravel-voiced veteran of 38 years 
in the oil business, Mr. Hutton accepted an 
offer to develop an oil field for the Indonesian 
government-owned Permina company early 
in 1957, His contract called for the sale of 
crude oil brought out of the Sumatra Island 
jungle fields to pay off the cost of the produc- 
tion with a percentage of the profit split 
between the American contractor and the 
Indonesian firm. 

“We welcome American companies to come 
to Indonesia and work with us under pro- 
duction sharing,” says Minister of Production 
Suprajogi who, like many other members 
of the revolutionary cabinet, is an army gen- 
eral. We have great potential for mining, 
timber, fishing, copra and other resources 
which can be profitably exploited,” he adds. 

As the Indonesians now see it, even oll— 
the country’s No. 1 dollar earner—can be 
taken by foreign companies under the fash- 
lonable cloak of production sharing. The 
biggest such deal so far was made last June 
when Pan American Indonesia Oll Co., owned 
by American International Oil Co., of New 
York, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana, was granted rights to explore for oll 
on the island of Sumatra. 

Pan Am will invest a minimum of $28.5 
million in its first 8 years of operations. 
The U.S. company gets to charge off all 
capital investments but, at the end of 30 
years, title to the plant, storage facilities, and 
pipelines goes to the state-owned Indonesian 
oll company. 

Even bitter competitors of Pan American 
say the deal was a “good sign“ for foreign 
business. 

“We had strong doubts a few years ago 
that we'd ever see a Western oil company 
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come into this country again,” says an old- 
timer in the oil industry here, sitting in the 
shaded patio of his company-owned bunga- 
low. “Sure, that Pan Am contract is full of 
Socialist language and the Indonesians do get 
all the company’s facilities in the end. Even 
80, it’s a contract you can work under and 
make money.” 
TECHNICAL BARRIERS 


While the Indonesians granted Pan Amer- 
ican Oil survey rights on Sumatra, they de- 
nied that same request made by P. T. Stan- 
vac Indonesia, a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and Mobil Oil Co., which has 
oll fields here that are badly depleted. A 
spokesman for the Indonesian Foreign Min- 
istry described the refusal as one based on 
“technical details,“ not any old animosity 
toward Stanvac, which came originally into 
Indonesia on a generous Dutch concession. 
The “technicality” is generally conceded to 
be simply that Pan American agreed to 
terms which, at the time, Stanvac felt were 
too harsh. 

Officials of Stanvac, Caltex Pacific, and 
Shell Indonesia have been negotiating with 
the Ministry of Basic Industries and Mining 
on and off since early 1960 on Government 
demands for new operating terms. The In- 
donesians wanted to replace the traditional 
50-to-50 profit split with a 60-to-40 split in 
their favor, and they wanted title to produc- 
tion facilities, refineries, and the domestic 
marketing organizations. 

While the protracted talks were dragging 
on, Pan American Oil came onto the scene 
and agreed to work in Indonesia as a con- 
tractor, that is, to explore for oll, develop 
fields and export the crude all for a straight 
60 to 40 percentage. This move broke the 
solid front of the established foreign oil 
interests and gave the Indonesians an ob- 
vious bargaining weapon against them. 

“The Indonesians shrewdly played one 
foreign firm off against the others,” says a 
European diplomat. 

Even though concessions are made to 
Western companies out of hard economic 
necessity rather than any shift in political 
convictions, the powerful Indonesia Commu- 
nist Party (PKI) is pushing President Su- 
karno to abandon Western contracts in favor 
of full socialization of production. Backed 
by 2 million members of his PKI, party 
chairman D. N. Aidit wants an end to eco- 
nomic help from the West and an overhaul 
of the Indonesian economy to give govern- 
ment control of all remaining private 
industry. 

HEEDING MODERATES 

For the moment it appears that the Presi- 
dent is heeding the advice of moderates who 
see Western investments as the best hope to 
get the creaking machinery of production 
moving again. 

Ambassador Jones and Edward Fox, 
Agency for International Development direc- 
tor for Indonesia, are discussing ‘with the 
Indonesian Government an investment guar- 
antee agreement which could be signed be- 
fore the end of the year. Under it, U.S. 
firms will be eligible to take out insurance 
backed by the U.S. Government to cover 
losses which might be Incurred in Indonesia 
due to nationalization ahead of any contract 
schedule, war or loss of currency converti- 
bility rights. “Once the agreement is signed, 
I think there would be good opportunities in 
Indonesia for American companies,” says 
Alan C. Herzig, visiting Jakarta for Pan- 
Alliance Corp. of New York, which special- 
izes in investments in underdeveloped 
countries. 

“If you have steady nerves and are & 
good poker player, then you might come out 
of negotiations here with a profitable deal,” 
sums up a U.S, Embassy economist. 
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Positive Action Needed on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in his press 
conference yesterday afternoon, Presi- 
dent Kennedy attempted to silence triti- 
cism of his lack of initiative in Cuba by 
declaring that his critics have offered no 
solutions. Evidently the President 
ignores the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which 
has listed a number of statements by 
Members of Congress advocating a strong 
course of action, the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, a blockade of Cuba, 
support of a Cuban Government-in-exile, 
and other measures short of military 
invasion. 

The public record is too strong for 
President Kennedy to sweet talk his way 
out of his inability to either understand 
the situation or his failure to deal ade- 
quately with it. 

The following column written by Wil- 
liam S. White, in the Washington Evye- 
ning Star of April 24, explains the neces- 
sity of a total quarantine of Castro. The 
United States does have an obligation in 
the Western Hemisphere, an obligation 
history has given us and an obligation 
to protect our own self-interest in our 
legitimate sphere of influence. I com- 
mend Mr. White’s column to you. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 

24, 1963] 

Grasp Cusan Nettie, U.S. URGED— ENFORCING 
TOTAL QUARANTINE OF CASTRO IN HEMI- 
SPHERE SEEN NECESSARY STEP 

(By William 8. White) 

Of the massive Cuban headache the only 
possible prognosis now is that it will become 
much worse before there can be hope that it 
may get much better. 

The area of acute pain has shifted from the 
hemisphere peri] posed by the Soviet lodg- 
ment there, a chronic peril, but not the im- 
mediate problem. For this Government is 
moving into an immensely complicated task 
of a kind with which this Nation has never 
before had to cope. This is to deal with an 
exile movement transplanted to the United 
States much as the exile Czech and Polish 
and French resistance governments “were 
dumped upon the British Isles during the 
Second World War. 

The Cuban exiles haye now been forbidden 
to continue those gallant but ineffectual 
hit-and-run raids against Castro Cuba 
which Washington felt would only give the 
Russians some excuse to retain troops in 
Cuba. The exiles thus have been neutral- 
ized militarily; but what to do with them 
in the future? 

The first phase of the new American policy 
will be to try to unify these frustrated 
patriots, who presently are in a dozen 
separate major groups, Assuming this aim 
is reached—and this alone is iffy—more 
knotty questions will follow. To what de- 
gree can they then be used responsibly 
against Mr, Castro, with respect, for their 
own dignity but with respect also to the 
constitutional imperative that no set of for- 
eigners, however decent, can be allowed to 
run the foreign policy of the United States? 
How can they be kept from falling apart into 
jealously rival factions, having always. in 
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mind that there has been no resistance move- 
ment in all history in which personal politi- 
cal ambition and self-seeking has not to 
some extent marched with unselfish patrio- 
tism? 

And if and when the Castro-Communist 
cancer has been cut from Cuba, what regime 
will take its place—and how much will the 
United States necessarily be involved in the 
reconstruction of the new Cuba? Wil it 
not be a burden to which there is no fore- 
seeable end? 

Undeniably, the future stretches out 
gloomily for us at best. Undenlably, too, the 
exiles have picked up that old American 
technique of calculated leaks to advance 
causes which may be honorable, or some- 
time self-seeking. A recent case suggests 
that the American press was misled by such 
a leak, ostensibly from the recently resigned 
head of all the exiles, Dr. Jose Miro Cardona. 

This leak singled out one State Depart- 
ment official, Robert Hurwitch, as having 
dealt highhandedly with Dr. Miro Cardona, 
But Mr. Hurwitch has in his possession a 
handwritten “Dear Bob” note from Dr. Miro 
Cardona proclaiming continued friendship in 
these words: Tou loyally serve your coun- 
try; I with true passion serve my lost coun- 
try.” These. words are reproduced here in 
fairness to Mr, Hurwitch, whom this colum- 
nist recently included by inference among 
the administration whiz kids who have been 
altogether too cocky and cocksure toward the 
exiles. Such whiz kids do exist, and so do 
such attitudes. But the record available 


here does not suggest that the indictment 


leaked from exile sources against Mr. Hur- 
witch personally ever even came from Dr. 
Miro Cardona, 

To return to the central issue as to how 
we should deal with the exiles, the cold evi- 
dence suggests that the answer shouid be 
“not much.“ We ought not to leave any 
real responsibility to them for getting rid 
of Fidel Castro—because it is our own re- 
sponsibility. We will never see the end of 
Castroism by letting some George—some exile 
group, some handful of small Latin American 
states—do it while we look the other way. 

We shall do it only when we grasp the 
nettle and take up our full obligations to 
lead this hemisphere. We must force a true 
and total quarantine of Castro Cuba—by 
persuasion among our Latin American neigh- 
bors if possible, but by putting naked and 
limitless American economic force upon all 
breakers of the quarantine if we must. 


Tribute to the Late Israeli President 
Izhak Ben-Zvi 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing deep sorrow at the passing of 
Izhak Ben-Zvi, President of the State of 
Israel. Í 

The world has lost a valiant fighter for 
freedom, a true scholar, and distin- 
guished statesman. And the people of 
Israel have been deprived of the great 
moral and spiritual leadership and in- 
spiration that have helped to make it 
possible for this new nation to overcome 
what would otherwise have been almost 
insuperable obstacles. 

This great man, born in ezarist 
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Ukraine in 1884, went through the 
shameful persecutions and pogroms of 
the 1905 year of revolution in Russia, and 
with his family experenced exile in Si- 
beria. 

As one of the early refugee-escapees to 
arrive in Israel, Mr. Ben-Zvi soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a legal scholar as 
well as an organizer in the labor move- 
ment and one of the first leaders of Ha- 
shomer, the underground citizens’ army 
which spearheaded the long struggle for 
an independent Jewish state. 

It was my great honor and privilege 
to have met and talked with this out- 
standing citizen of the world during a 
tour of the Middle East and Europe in 
1954, 

I was thoroughly impressed by Presi- 
dent Ben-Zvi's dedication and devotion 
for the cause for which he had worked 
and toiled for so many years and against 
such great odds. He will long be remem- 
bered and revered by men who cherish 
the dignity and rights of all men to live 
according to the dictates of their con- 
science. 


Bring Me Your Tired 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s new policy of denying dock 
passes to Americans who wish to greet 
visitors arriving from abroad has 
prompted the following editorial com- 
ment from the West Town Crier, an 
outstanding newspaper in my district. 
I want to add my endorsement of the 
views expressed in the editorial and take 
this opportunity to urge that this un- 
reasonable policy be reversed promptly. 

Barve Me Your TMED 

If you're planning to meet anyone coming 
from overseas in the near future, beware. 
It won't be easy, on your patience or on 
your nerves. And if it happens to be a long 
lost cousin whose visage is unfamiliar, or a 
visitor or employee who speaks another 
language, you'd beter send them the tradi- 
tional white carnation well in advance. 
Your job of finding them is strewn with 
obstacles planted by Uncle Sam, and the 
steamship companies have done nothing to 
help. 

It all started om February 1 of this year, 
when the Kennedy administration—a group 
of young gentlemen who can't seem to find 
enough to do—decreed that, from now on. 
there would be no dock passes issued for 
those who wanted to meet incoming passen- 
gers. In other words, no one can get onto 
the pier to explore under the letter “P”, or 
whatever, to find that lonely looking arrivee. 
Today, those who wish to meet a passenger 
are herded into a fenced enclosure and 
denied aid, comfort, or information. 

Mr. Joseph P. Kelley, colector of the port 
of New York, tells us that “this action is the 
result of a study,” and that it is really de- 
signed to make everyone happler. He also 
telis us that “steamship companies have set 
aside certain areas on the piers outside of 
the customs examination area, where vis- 
itors may awalt incoming passengers.“ 
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What he doesn't tell us is that (1) the 
customs employees guarding the proverbial 
gates are consistently rude and uncooper- 
ative; (2) the steamship people shrug their 
shoulders and say that none of this is their 
fault; and (3) not even the simplest me- 
chanics have been set up to make it possible 
for a well-intentioned American to meet his 
guests, courteously or otherwise. 

Perhaps this move is being made to foll 
the international dlamond smugglers. Nev- 
er having smuggled anything more signifi- 
cant than a copy of “Lady Chatterley's Lover.“ 
we can afford sympathy with the Govern- 
ment's efforts to keep them from being de- 
frauded. We're not even sure that it is 
necessary to allow visitors to proceed inside 
the customs area. 

But we are sure that it is the respon- 
sibility of those who changed the rules to 
find some way to accommodate the legiti- 
mate needs of the people who pay their 
Salaries—us John Q. Publics. We don't like 
arbitrary bureaucracy in this country, and 
there's no reason that we have to put up 
with it. This is our customs service—not 
Big Brothers—and it should be run with 
a courteous and intelligent regard for our 
convenience. 

Perhaps even more important is the im- 
Pression left on first-time visitors to this 
country. In many cases, they are coming, 
trying to get away from stupid and pompus 
Petty civil servants, who are neither servants 
nor civil. Many of them believe those words 
On the Statute of Liberty—the ones about 
Welcoming strangers. -It is unforgiveable that 
We should push them around on our first 
contact—and it certainly does nothing to en- 
hance our relations with other nationalities. 

One would think that the Washington 
nabobs would have enough to do getting us 
into trouble with the heads of state of our 
friends and neutrals alike—as they have been 
doing most effectively lately—without de- 
Scending to the individual level. This seem- 
ingly small instance is important only in 
that it indicates the effect of unthinking 

ucracy, and shows a basic disregard for 
the normal rights and small courtesies to 
Which citizens and foreigners are entitled at 
the hands of Uncle Sam. 


The Cost of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
With real pleasure that I read the fol- 
lowing editorial in the April 24, 1963, 
edition of Roll Call. This is the first 
time within recent memory that anyone 
has bothered to recognize the work that 
Congress does; it is like a fresh breeze 
after a storm. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue -Cost OF CONGRESS 

Taxpayers—and that includes practically 
every American of sound mind and able 

Y—pay a certain amount of their total 
each year to run the Government 
or their country. 

It is a small price to pay for the privilege 
a living in a free country where opportun- 
ty is measured only by man's own limita- 

The tax money is utilized to provide 
many services such as postal delivery, for 
Social security payments to the aged, Gov- 
ernment employees, and for other Govern- 
ment expenditures. 
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Among these is the appropriation for the 
legislative branch of Government. 

Actually, the money allocated for the run- 
ning of the Congress is an infinitesimal part 
of the total Government budget. 

But every time the Congress votes itself 
new building space, money for paper clips, 
telephones, or writing paper, the press of the 
Nation swoops down as though they had dis- 
covered a major scandal. 

It seems to us that the last service to be 
criticized by the taxpayer would be the 
Congress, for that is the Government branch 
which most directly works for him. 

Congress is the voice of the people, and 
each citizen elects a Representative to rep- 
resent him in the miasma of Washington 
bureaucracy. It is the Congressman's duty 
to look after the taxpayer's interest, to speak 
with his voice, to help in his business and 
personal problems with the Federal Govern- 
ment, to protect his personal freedoms, to 
legislate for his well-being and for the se- 
curity and welfare of his country. 

For this the taxpayer pays something like 
5 cents on every $1,000. A bargain in any 
market. 

We believe the press of the Nation has a 
duty to uncover and expose gross violations 
of the taxpayers’ confidence. Seldom is this 
done. We read much of the petty foolish- 
ness which means little—an aid drives a 
Government car to a race track, someone 
has a sister on the payroll (who probably 
works diligently without time-and-a-half), 
or they're putting a swimming pool in the 
House Office Building—no great exposés, and 
hardly bigtime stories when compared with 
the real big story of Congress’ silent but 
continuous and effective service to the 
people. 

If a Co fails to represent the 
people, if he fails to make their voice heard, 
if he fails to serve them, then like any busi- 
ness or corporation, they should replace him 
on election day with another. 

Meantime they should furnish their Rep- 
resentative with all the tools needed to do 
the job for them. The more staff he has to 
help, the more tools, the more office space, 
the more confidence the voters place in him, 
the better job he does for his constituents— 
the taxpayers, whose small tax investment is 
returned a thousandfold. 


Eliminate Guidelines Distribution System 
in Our Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, in which I urged 
the committee to vote favorably on legis- 
lation which would entirely eliminate 
the work measurement systems in the 
postal service. My statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Olvil Service, your 
committee has under consideration the sub- 
ject of work measurement standards which 
now prevail in our postal system. I wish to 
express my strong disapproval of the guide- 
lines distribution system now in effect and 
to urge that necessary action be taken to 
completely eliminate this system. 

I am convinced that this multi-million- 
dollar measurement system represents a 
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total loss of money; it is service disrupting 
and time wasting; it delays delivery of mail 
to patrons rather than improves service. 
You are familiar with the program; I wish 
to emphasize that the minutes each day that 
each employee must take to fill out the card 
reports now required, add up to many thou- 
sands of man-hours lost each year. 

It is agreed that it is important to keep 
the Post Office Department operating at a 
top level of efficiency. At the same time, we 
must help keep the welfare and just treat- 
ment of our postal employees in mind; they 
are equally important. There is much eyi- 
dence that the program creates tension 
which actually results in decreased produc- 
tion; postal employees insist that the pro- 
gram results in innumerable letters of 
warning, counselings, deprivation of over- 
time, harassment, intimidation, and termi- 
nation of jobs, although the Post Office De- 
partment would have us believe that no 
disciplinary action of any kind is supposed 
to be taken as a result of statistics or data 
generated by the work measurement system. 

It is pointed out that if measurements of 
mail production are required, they are read- 
ily available through other methods; number 
of bags of mail can be easily counted when 
they come into the post office; postage can- 
celing machines can also give an accurate 
relative count of amount of mail handled on 
a given shift. 

From the postal employee's standpoint, the 
program is based upon the presumption that 
the worker will not produce, will not render 
conscientious service, will not work at the 
required speed or efficiency unless he is 
watched or his work counted. This is ob- 
noxious to the falthful employee who puts 
forth his best efforts in his job every day. 
He feels humiliated and unhappy, and these 
feelings are not conducive to good morale or 
high level performance in any field. The 
occasional laggard or unconsclentious em- 
ployee can be quickly spotted by the super- 
visor and proper disciplinary action taken 
against the offender; it is totally unnec- 
essary, and most unfair to subject the en- 
tire working force to humiliation and har- 
assment to take care of the few offenders. 

I submit that the costly program of guide- 
lines can be eliminated without decreasing 
postal service one iota; that it is unneces- 
sary, and serves no good purpose whatever. 
The money saved can be spent to better 
advantage in a constructive manner to in- 
crease the service rendered by the Postal 
Department, 

I urge your committee to vote favorably 
on legislation before you which would en- 
tirely eliminate the work measurement sys- 
tems in the postal service. 


Statement by Edward P. Cliff, Chief, 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, at Live Oak, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad to submit for reprinting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record a very interesting 
statement by Edward P, Cliff, Forest 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
at the Cooperative Field Forestry Meet- 
ing of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co., on April 11, 1963, at Live Oak, Fla. 
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STATEMENT BY Eowanrp P, CLIFF, CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AT LIVE OAK, FLA. z 
Much has been said and written about the 

small farm woodland owner. He has been 

studied, interviewed, and analyzed. He has 
been pictured as a poor farmer, a rich land- 
owner, a lawyer, a sawmill operator, a mer- 
chant, an industrialist, and a schoolteacher. 

I'm sure that he may be any one of these 

and many more. 

It has been said that his handling of his 
woodland, whether good or bad, is condi- 
tioned by a lack of forestry knowledge, by a 
desire for money by a lack of money, by a 
love of the esthetic or by a desire to leave 
his heirs a comfortable estate. Im certain 
that any of these and other motivations have 
guided his hand in the woods. 

Whoever he or she may be, whatever the 
profession, business or vocation of the owner 
and whatever the plan for the woodland may 
be, there is one thing we can say with cer- 
tainty—he or she is a person; he or she ls 
an individual and not a statistic. 

This being the case, it is my firm convic- 
tion that no forestry program, private or 
public, can be expected to succeed unless it 
gives full consideration to the needs and the 
desires of the individual landowner. This 
means consideration of all of the potentials 
and limitations of managing his particular 
woodland for profit. 

I believe the day is coming soon when the 
professional forester, as a matter of stand- 
ard operating procedure in his walk through 
the woods with the woodland owner, will be 
fully primed to look for and alert the owner 
to every land use opportunity that exists 
there. 

The potential for timber production will be 
fully explored; the fishpond site, if there 
is one, will be noted; the upland game habl- 
tat potential will be examined and called to 
the attention of the owner; the most suit- 
able camp or picnic ground site will be dis- 
cussed and the multitude of marketable 
special forest products, other than timber, 
that may grow in the family forest will be 
pointed out to the owner. 

The land use plan geared to profitable 
woodland management will endeavor to har- 
monize the needs and desires of the owner 
with all of the potentials and limitations of 
his woodland. This practice of multiple-use 
‘will soon be accepted as being as logical for 
small woodlands as it has been demonstrated 
to be for public forests and the bigger indus- 
trial forests. 

Not every open acre in the woods would go 
into trees.. The woodland owner may choose 
to dedicate a 30-acre field in his forest to 
the construction of a profitmaking fish pond 
and to upland game fee hunting. To the 
owner needing those extra dollars, it can be 
a chance to secure an income from multiple 
use of his woodland while his trees grow into 
the more profitable, better quality and bigger 
sized trees. 

I sincerely believe that this multiple-use 
“give-and-take” approach can be an import- 
ant factor in helping to overcome one of 
forestry’s biggest hurdles—that ever-present 
problem of premature harvesting of wood- 
lands without serious regard for the silvicul- 
tural consequences. A woodland full of non- 
doscript. greenery may be pretty to look at 
but it won't contribute much toward paying 
off the family mortgage. 

This team approach of woodland owner and 
forester, together harmonizing all of the 
needs and potentials of both the land and 
the people who depend upon it, deserves to 
be thoroughly explored on every woodland 
ownership. We are convinced that this pro- 
cedure will become a rapidly growing trend 
among America's 4½ million small privately 
owned forest ownerships in the years ahead. 
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Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the far-reaching implica- 
tions—extending far beyond the bounda- 
ries of my own congressional district— 
I would like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing results, just tabulated, of my 
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seventh annual questionnaire on legisla- 
tive issues, 

Like many colleagues, I have had a 
tremendous response to the question- 
naires distributed both by direct mail 
and printed in many newspapers 
throughout Michigan's Sixth District 
indicating to me the vital interest of 
those at home in Federal Government 
problems. I have found such a poll most 
helpful in measuring the sentiments of 
the people from time to time with regard 
to the many important issues facing the 
Congress. . 

The tabulation of the replies, stated in 
percentages, is as follows: 


1963 questionnaire resulls 


Un pereent) 
No | Not 
sure 
1. Should the Federal Goyerument croate a Domestic Peace Corps to help with social problem: 
ie A eee ee r e CTS ae 55 18 
2. Do you favor the administration 's request fora Youth Conservation Corps? 32 17 
3. Should Congress approve $195,000,000 for a clyil defense shelter program? -s---r 65 18 
4. Do we need legislation to provide a Govermucnt-supervised secrel ballot for union mem- 


bers before a strike can be called?_ 


ta 


* 


12. Considering current economic condi- 
tions, do you regard a balanced budget: 


Percent 
/ A TTT 42 
A O—N—F—-W— ———— — 49 
Not important 7 
. ̃— A — 2 


13. Should the Federal Government aid 
i in construction of academic build- 
gs: 


Percent 
By Ioan oat os ee et 50 
T eae 14 
Ob M6 Milt os ar E a 31 
TTT 5 


14. With regard to medical care for the 
elderly, do you favor: 
Percent 
Increasing social security taxes to 
finance hospital and nursing costs for 
those over 65 (King-Anderson ap- 


AT A A So x eters pee E E 22 
A tax credit or Federal financing for 

private insurance for medical and hos- 

pital care for those over 65 (Bow 

| LED Es RE em Or cacti UN 24 
No Federal participation in this feld... 32 
89 dy ED hl By nas boa BDO ee — 
Wo a ne na rans SEAL 14 


15. The budget requests $4.9 billion for 
foreign aid (military and economic assist- 
ance). Should this program be: 


Percent 
Continued at this level 18 
Substantially reduced — o 
Discontinued............_. 3 13 
Noa r... 5 6 


Would you favor a prograin of direct subsidies either to pruduvers or processors of agricul- 

tural commodities to lower prices for consumers s 
1. Do you fayor the President's recommendations for tax reduction? __ 
Should spending be cut to compensate for any tax reduction: 
. Should tax deductions be limited to urnounts in excess of å percent of income for— 
Malene —71x?;¶⁸ 


SSS ott 
g 


eee ee ae en — 0 LEI 8 
3 2⁰ 9 
76 14 


16. How do you rate President Kennedy’s 
policies: 
Percent 


A Salute to Richard Lloyd Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON | 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 14, a distinguished American, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Sr., publisher of 
the Tulsa, Okla., Tribune, celebrated his 
90th birthday. 

Richard Lloyd Jones long ago earned 
his place in Oklahoma history as a news- 
man, a fearless publisher, and a tireless 
public leader and he has never ceased 
in his efforts to add achievements for 
posterity to follow and build upon. 
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Mr. Jones is one of the Nation’s out- 
standing writers and journalists. His 
unswerving desire to reach the truth and 
to relate the truth to his readers in an 
interesting, clear and concise manner is 
a recognized Jones trademark. His 
courageous stands for his convictions 
and principles, regardless of their popu- 
larity or unpopularity, have come to be a 
trademark of the Tribune. 

Mr. Jones is also one of the pioneer 
builders of the State of Oklahoma. His 
editorial leadership since assuming com- 
mand of the Tribune in 1918, and his 
Personal contributions to public service 
have earned him the gratitude of every 
Oklahoman. 

In honor of his many years of distin- 
guished service to the State of Okla- 
homa and to the Nation, Mr. Jones was 
presented with a book of autographed 
Photographs and letters from his many 
friends in public life. y 

The Tulsa Tribune on April 15, 1963, 
reprinted some of the comments from 
the book. I think the remarks clearly 
indicate the affection and esteem we all 
have for this great American. 

The Tribune article follows: 

Ricwarp LOD Jones 90, U.S. LEADERS 
Pay TRIBUTE 

Richard Lloyd Jones, Sr., publisher of the 
Tulsa Tribune, celebrated his 90th birthday 
at his home Sunday. 

In honor of the occasion he was presented 
with a book containing autographed photo- 
graphs and letters written by a number of 
American statesmen. 

President John Kennedy led with a signed 
Photograph. 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover said: “You 
have been my friend through thick and thin 
for 60 years. But much more important, you 
have served your community and the Ameri- 
Can people with courage and magnificent 
leadership every day of your adult life.” 

Richard M. Nixon: “Your life stands as a 
living memorial to the highest traditions of 
American journalism.” 

Alf M. Landon: “I met many men in 1936, 
but none whose memory I'll treasure more 
than yours to the end of my life.” 

Senator Mure MONRONEY: “On this your 
both birthday I know that many thousands 
of Oklahomans join me in recognizing with 
gratitude your accomplishments during many 
years of brilliant editorial and reportorial 
endeavors.” 

Senator J. Howarp EDMONDSON: “When op- 
Portunities presented themselves you grasped 
them. When there was a vacuum in leader- 
Ship you filled it. When there was a need for 
Public service you gave it.” 

Senator Fvxnrrr DIRKSEN: I remember our 
Visits to Tulsa in other days and how gra- 
cious and hospitable you were and how in- 
terested you have been in my political career 
and such contributions as I may have made 
to the cause of an improved public service.” 
„Former Senator William F. Knowland: 
“You and your newspaper have been a vital 
force in the Nation. My father, Joseph R. 
Knowland (retired publisher of the Oakland 
Tribune) will have his 90th birthday August 
Sana joins me in extending best wishes to 

u.“ 

Former Senator John D. Bricker: May I 
Offer thanks for the longtime personal friend- 
chip. You have always been an inspiration 
to me as to your many friends.” 

Representative Page BELCHER: “As a stal- 
Wart American and a great citizen, you have 
lived and written the American dream * * * 
88 haye helped give us a Nation fit for 
e wisely alert to the challenge of the 
me „ confident and ready under God. 

after all, public service is to society 
What prayer is to the soul.” 
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Representative Cart ALBERT, House ma- 
jority leader: “Our entire Nation owes you 
& special debt of gratitude for the memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln which have resulted 
from your leadership and which attract thou- 
sands of visitors annually. We are particu- 
larly grateful for your preservation of Lin- 
coln’s boyhood home.” 

Representative Tom STEED: “In more than 
40 years in Oklahoma you have made the 
Tulsa Tribune an institution with a unique 
contribution to the journalism of our State. 
As a newspaperman I have been particularly 
interested in how you have kept the tradi- 
tions of personal journalism flourishing when 
in many parts of our country it has receded.” 

Representative JoHN Jarman: “I should 
like to join with your legion of friends in 
paying tribute to your brilliant and eminent 
record as an outstanding publisher and dedi- 
cated American.” 

Representative ED EDMONDSON: Tour per- 
sonal achievements and contributions in the 
area of education, community leadership, 
and public service are part of the rich herit- 
age of Oklahoma today. Iam sure that thou- 
sands of Oklahomans join me in wishing you 
a very happy birthday and many more in 
the years ahead.” 

Representative Vicror WIcKERSHAM; “Your 
accomplishments in the field of journalism, 
coupled with your devotion to truth, have 
created a living goal for those who are to 
follow you.” 

Representative ROBERT Tarr Jr.: “I am 
extremely aware of the long and loyal support 
which you rendered to my father in his 
political life, and on behalf of my entire 
family I send every good wish.” 

Governor Henry Bellmon: “The progress 
of the human race has, in large measure, been 
due to the small minority of citizens who 
possess the vision and courage to think and 
speak boldly on issues of the day. I count 
you to be one of these.” 

State Senator Dewey Bartlett: ‘Because I 
am active in politics I am most appreciative 
of two of your accomplishments—your un- 
tiring efforts to perpetuate our American 
heritage, and your candid and forthright de- 
fense of that heritage.” 

State Representative W. Timothy Dowd: “I 
joined the Tulsa Tribune when you were a 
young man of 79. Hundreds know what the 
Tribune stands for as a newspaper. Very few 
persons know what the Tribune stands for 
as employer. I remember more than one 
employee who was off work for months due 
to illness and who received his check every 
week as well has having his medical and 
hospital bills paid. 

“I recall the employee of only 3 months 
whose father died in Tulsa, 1,000 miles from 
his home. She was quietly handed the nec- 
essary rail tickets, an extra amount of cash, 
and told to take whatever time necessary 
to settle her father’s affairs. 

But mostly I remember the young man 
who was assisted and encouraged to attend 
law school at night while working as a Trib- 
une reporter. Without your support he 
would never have made it. I was that em- 
ployee.” 

State Representative Joe E. Musgrave: 
“Few have contributed as much as you to 
the cultural, educational, and business life 
of our community. Since 1900 I have seen 
Tulsa grow from a population of 1,250 and 
I think I can speak with authority.” 

State Representative John W. McCune: “I 
have deeply appreciated the great moral 
points and fundamentals of Christianity and 
true Americanism that you so forcefully 
stressed during the long period when you 
wrote the ‘Sermonette.’” 

State Representative Ralph S. Rhoades: 
“I am reminded of the quotation: "To laugh 
often and love much; to win the respect of 
intelligent people and the affection of chil- 
dren, to have played and laughed with en- 
thusiasm and sung with exultation—this is 
to have succeeded. 
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State Representative Laurance W. Gunni- 
son; “Your life has been one of unselfish 
devotion to the welfare of your fellow men, 
and I want to personally commend you on 
this auspicious occasion.” 

State Representative Richard F. Taylor: 
“People haye come to know and appreciate 
your great dedication toward justice and 
righteousness. You have always aroused 
people's attention to the great principles on 
which this Government was founded.” 

Mr. Jones was born April 14, 1873, in 
Janesville, Wis., where his father, a 27-year- 
old Unitarian minister, was holding his first 
pastorate. 

In recent months Mr. Jones has been con- 
fined to his home with a back ailment. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to give all Art Hoppe fans another treat 
by inserting five of his recent columns 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 


I am sure they are equally as amusing 
and entertaining as those in the past. 

The articles follow: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 
15, 1963] 
STEEL TODAY, PLAY LATER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WasHINGTON.—I'm glad Mr. Kennedy 
finally got away to Palm Beach. I think 
the whole business of being President was 
beginning to bug him. 

There he was, all packed, swimsuit in 
hand, halfway out the door, when the news 
hits: “Big Steel Price Hike.” So he unpacks, 
Grimly. “Hah,” he says. “They didn’t learn 
their lesson, eh? Well, III show them who's 

So he begins stewing and fretting and 
fiddling and negotiating and he has to post- 
pone his vacation departure twice. And I 
assume the wife and kids are getting irri- 
table—you know how itis. “Won't you ever 
be ready? 

So at last he sits down and writes a long 
statement saying it’s OK to raise steel 
prices. If you only raise some steel prices. 
In fact, he writes, “selective” price increases 
are “not incompatible with a framework of 
general stability and steel price stability and 
are characteristic of any healthy economy.” 

And I imagine he reads that over a couple 
of times, scratches his head, finally says the 
heck with it and hurries out the door. 
That's what I usually do just before 
vacation. 

Well, I'm sure Mr. Kennedy’s first state- 
ment will be taken to heart by the lovable 
captains of our great steel industry. In 
fact, I can kind of see the captains all sit- 
ting around the captain’s table in the board 
room of Great Steel Industry, Inc. 

Sentor Carrax. Gentlemen, the President 
has spoken. It is now our duty to put aside 
any selfish motives we may have to hold 
steel prices in line, We must sacrifice our- 
selves and select certain items on which to 
up the price. In order to show we have a 
healthy economy, But we must be, above 
all fairminded and equitable in our selec- 
tions. 

Vicg Caprarn. That's right, George. We 
ought to hold the line on half our items 
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and double the price on the rest. What 
could be fairer than that? 

Senior Carrarx. Sounds equitable, Al. 
Which items do we double? 

Vice Carrarn. Well, I've been going 
through the catalog and I'd suggest auto- 
mobile steel, defense steel, structural steel, 
and boilerplate. 

Sentor Caprarn. Very imaginative but on 
which items do we hold the line? 

Vice Carrarw. Oh, I've got a long list of 
them: Ladies’ hatpins, No, 3 harpsichord 
casters, croquet wickets, size ought-elght 
screws for crystal set headbands, steel rims 
for steelrimmed spectacles (all sizes), and 
our No. 378-42A cotter pins for buggywhip 
handles. 

Srenror Carr (amid cries of huzzah“ 
as Homburgs fly in the air). A fair and 
equitable division. Selectively speaking. 
And now, gentlemen, a toast to our Presi- 
dent. May he soon rejoin us at the Cosmos 
Club. For I feel I can say with confidence 
that we will enjoy the healthiest of econo- 
mies, Here at Great Steel Industry, Inc. 

Well, it just shows the change in Mr. Ken- 
nedy. In the last steel crisis he called out 
the FBI, the Attorney General, and a flock 
of congressional investigators to cave in the 
steel gentlemen. And this time he issues a 
statement and goes off swimming. So you 
can see the job’s finally bugging him, No 
offense. 

Besides, I'm glad of it. Give me a choice 
between a leader who calls out the FBI and 
one who goes for a dip and I'll take the 
latter, thanks. It may not be as decisive. 
But it's a lot more democratic. Indeed, I 
think one of the salvatlons of democracy is 
that being a decisive leader in this country 
eventually bugs you. 


{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr, 16, 
1963} 
An Acency WE ALL Can IDENTIFY WITH 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Washinoton.—I wandered over to the new 
domestic Peace Corps to view with alarm 
the wasteful Government spending. Which 
is always fun on a nice day. And I was 
thunderstruck. The domestic Peace Corps 
isn't wastefully spending any money. Mainly 
because it hasn't got any. 

I think this unheard of state of affairs 
is due to the fact the Corps doesn't exist. 
And won't exist until Congress gives it a 
couple of million dollars. But, of course, it 
has to turn out reports, studies, and press 
releases in the interim so Congress will be 
convinced it should exist. And it does all 
this by scrounging. The chief scrounger 
is Mr. Barney Ross, & tall, dryly funny, very 
likable veteran of Mr. Kennedy's PT-109 dis- 
aster. Due perhaps to his Navy background 
and certainly to his charm, Mr. Ross has 
managed to accumulate offices, furnishings, 
and a staff of 19. No to mention two desk 
drawers full of unpaid bills. 

“We must have faith that we can meet 
our unmet needs,” says Mr. Ross solemnly. 
“And so must our creditors.” 

The offices Mr. Ross scrounged are in a 
narrow, ancient onetime residence just half 
a block from the White House. A sign out- 
side says, “International Air Transport 
Group.” Another, in the rickety hallway, 
reads, “US. Army Research Translation 
Group Detachment No, 1.” Up two flights 
of tilting stairs is the Corps headquarters, a 
series of barren, paint-peeling rooms. 

“To us,” says Mr. Ross, viewing this gov- 
ernmental tenement with a look of noble 
sadness, “deprivation is not a textbook 
word.” 

Mr. Ross gets his staff on loan from various 
permanent agencies. Such as, say, Interior. 
“Joe,” he will say over the phone in tones 
of pure dedication, “we will be concerned 
with Indians. You at Interior are concerned 
with Indians. You must think of yourself 
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as the father and we as your children. Now 
then, father“ 

And the staff, under Mr. Ross’ wise Fagan- 
ship, shows great promise. They return 
daily to their parent agencies to make the 
Corps’ long distance phone calls and fill their 
attaché cases with paper clips, pencils, and 
carbon paper. Indeed, the only cross Mr. 
Ross has to bear is that no Corpsman has yet 
been able to cop a mimeograph machine. 

This proved a-distinct handicap when the 
Corps decided to publish 50,000 copies of a 
14-page booklet entitled, “Facts on the Pro- 
posed National Service Program.” But Agri- 
culture was kind enough to print it. After, 
that is, the booklet was rewritten to Include 
some grand quotes by Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman. Indeed, it's now known 
privately around the Corps as “The Orville 
Freeman Fact Book.” 

“Tt is amazing,” said Mr. Ross, shaking his 
head with an air of innocence, “how every- 
one wishes to help us.“ 

Just then, a young man, presumably from 
either the Air Transport or Research Trans- 
lation Group, came storming up the stairs. 
“All right,“ he said, “who the hell swiped 
my typewriter?” 

Well, it all goes to prove what I've long 
suspected: our Government agencies would 
keep on running for years even if we didn't 
give them any money. And I do hope Con- 
gress will officially create the domestic Peace 
Corps. It's the jolliest agency now going. 
Of course, I'm not sure Congress ought to 
give the Corps any money. Why ruin a good 
thing? 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 17, 
1963] 
Wr LOVE A LITTLE JUST PLAIN JACK 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Wasutncton.—Good morning, friends in 


televislon-land. It's time once again for an- 


other visit with Just Plain Jack, the cockle- 
warming story of a young man's struggle 
to get this country moving sgain. Half as 
fast as his family. 

As we join Just Plain Jack today he and 
Portly Pierre, the faithful family retainer, are 
conferring in the Pale Mauve Room. The 
Beautiful Society Girl sits in a rocker labeled 
“Hers,” knitting from a Vogues Bizarre pat- 
tern. 

Jack (rubbing his hands). Well, Pierre, 
now that we've gotten through the winter 
of my discontent—— 

Pirre (gloomily). Spring doesn't look so 
hot either, Chief. Congress is up to nothing, 
our space program is down to earth, our 
Cuban policy is up in the alr and, most im- 
portant of all, you're down in the polls, 
They say you've run out of steam and you're 
not producing anything. 

Soctery Girt. Does anybody have a per- 
simmon? I have a sudden craving for a 
persimmon, With chocolate sauce. 

Jack (annoyed). Please, dear, not now. 
(To Pierre) It can’t be as bad as all that. 

Perre (glumly). At the moment, Chief, 
you've got the image of an overboiled ruta- 
baga. Do you realize you hit the cover of 
only one magazine this month? The Gas- 
tro-Intestinal Digest? This keeps up and 
you won't carry South Boston in 64. 

Soctery Gm. (musing). No, not a persim- 
mon, a quince. A Jellied quince, I think, 
with horseradish and— 

Jack. Please, Dear. Do you have to 
your dinner party menus aloud? (To Pierre) 
Well, the European junket ought to grab 
some space. 

PrerkE (groaning), Of the worse kind. 
They'll say you're off gallivanting around on 
a grand tour while things go to pot. No 
sir, you've got to do something. Produce 
something. 

Socrery Gru (holding up the booties she 
is knitting). Look, Bunny. Aren't they 
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darling? I couldn't decide on pink or blue. 
So I used cerise. 

Jack (absently). I'm sure theyll look 
lovely on you, dear. Why don't you run 
along and show them to Oleg? (To Pierre) 
I could take up model airplane building. 
Or taxidermy. 

Prerre (shuddering). No, you've got to 
produce something noncontroversial. Some- 
thing everybody will love and identify with. 

Socrery Girt (desperately), Bunny, I've 
been trying to tell you all evening. I'm 
expecting. 

Jack (irritably). Not company again to- 
night. Really, dear, we're very busy. And 
besides, if it’s that modern jazz clavichord 
quartet again— 

Perre (leaping up). Wait, Chief, I think— 
(he kneels before the society girl and ten- 
derly takes her hand.) Tell me, is it really 
true? 

Socrery Gm (blushing and lowering her 
eyes as she whispers). Yes. 

PrerrE (jumping up and down, tears of 
joy coursing down his cheeks). Huzzah. 
Huzzah. We're saved, Chief: Oh, TH go 
Ting the bells and fire the cannon. (He 
rushes out.) 

Jack (putting his arm around the society 
girl). All I can say at a moment like this. 
dearest, is that you've made Pierre the hap- 
piest man in the world. 

Isn't it wonderful? Will everybody ap- 
prove? Except Margaret Sanger? But isn’t 
it wonderful? So tune in to our next epi- 
sode, friends. And meanwhile, as you go 
the pathways of life, remember: When skies 
are grey, when folks are down on you, all 
you need to turn the tide is a little just 
plain jack. . 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Apr. 18, 1963] 
LIFE IN WASHINGTON Is REALLY THE Nrrs 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WasHincton.—I'm thinking of giving up 
work on my book, “Strange Native Customs 
in Washington and Other Savage Lands.” 
It’s too depressing. Take the all-important 
‘chapter on “Interesting Native Handicrafts.” 
Like nit picking. 

Ni“ picking, as you know, ranks above 
even tale spinning and elbow bending as a 
major native art form. And most tribesmen 
devote their entire productive years to pick- 
ing nits. Which are viewed by the natives 
as status symbols. Not unlike hippopot- 
amus-bone nose rings. 

Indeed, among the solons, who dwell on 
Capitol Hill where nit picking is a way of 
life, advancement in the tribe appears to 
depend in great measure on the number and 
loveliness of the nits the tribesman is able 
to pick. And the solon who accumulates the 
most nits is venerated and elevated to posi- 
tions of honor. Such as “committee chalr- 
manships“ or “floor leaderships.” Where the 
challenge is commensurate to his abilities, 

Nor should this primitive craft be deni- 
grated. It requires all the dexterity, skill, 
and imagination of Hugulululap betel nut 
carving. To say the least. 

What is little understood about nit pick- 
ing is that it is not the size of the nit that 
counts. But rather the size of the issuc 
from which it is picked. “The larger the 
issue, the fewer the nits it will produce,” is 
the strange rule goyerning the art form. 

For example, should an Issue appropriating 
$50 billion to blow up the world be sub- 
mitted to the solons, only the newest fresh- 
men, or neophyte nit picker, would search 
for a nit. But let another tribe request, say 
$162.98 for seven new office chairs and 
every solon is on his feet. Tweezers in hand. 

“Are these purported chairs of foreign de- 
sign?” demands one in a transport of joy. 
“May I have a unanimous consent,” say an- 
other, all agiow, “to introduce into the rec- 
ord an excellent report on the unquestion- 
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able value of genuine hoghide antimacassars, 
with which, I feel confident in stating, these 
so-called chairs are undoubtedly un- 
equipped?” And so forth. 

This seeming oddity can be explained of 
course, on the grounds the nit pickers feel 
More secure picking nits from a small issue 
they can understand. Such as seats. While 
big issues, such as blowing up the world, 
make them uneasy and inhibit their 
Creativity. 

But I prefer to think the artistic nit 
Picker views the small issue as presenting a 
greater esthetic challenge. Comparable to 
Pinhead engraving. And thus the native nit 
Picker is much to be admired. If you like 
engraved pinheads. 

But the problem, of course is, “What good 
are nits?” They have no intrinsic value in 
the real world, being neither edible, wearable 
nor salable. And how can we advanced so- 
Cleties help these poor, backward natives 
ever reach the economic takeoff point where 
they'll cease to be a burden to us? If they 
Persist in this next fixation? 

Oh, it’s going to be a long, slow haul lead- 
ing them to economic independence. I sug- 
Best we start by trying to teach them basket 
Weaving. Or, even better, crude 2 
making. Anything productive. But, frankly, 
it looks hopeless. The more I examine their 
economie structure the more depressed I get. 
No, sir, these natives are never going to make 
& pot. Not without our help, they're not. 


[From the San Francisco Chonicle, Apr. 19, 
1963] 
Dran GOVERNMENT: THANKS FOR NOTHING 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I know you're going to think I'm a starry- 
eyed idealist, a utopian dreamer, an imprac- 
tical do-gooder. But I’ve formed another 
Organization to save us all. It’s called, “The 
National Committee for a Do-Nothing Gov- 
ernment.” 

The need is acute. For the basic trouble 
with Government, if you ask me, is that it 
tends to govern. We elect a nice, likeable 
Politician who pledges “decisive leadership.” 
And the next thing we know he’s trying to 
lead us all around decisively. Cuba? Viet- 
Nam? Berlin? He has this.awful urge to do 
Something. Which is usually a terrible mis- 

e. 

Domestically, it's no better. Every elected 
has a fixation on passing laws or issu- 
ing executive orders. And the laws and or- 
keep mounting year after year, inexo- 
Tably constricting our freedom. So, obvi- 
Susly, something must be done. Or, to quote 

dur battle cry: Nothing must be done.“ 

Not only do we have a battle cry, but I've 
Spent the past couple of months drawing up 
blueprints for a vigorous program of hard- 
hitting political action. To stir up public 

e 


The committee, I figured, will throw its 
Weight behind selected candidates pledged 
indecisive leadership, vacillation and, 
When the chips are down, complete inertia. 
t groups will be formed. Such as the 
ttee for an Ineffective Congress, which 
Will work to elect Southern Democrats. And 
the National Commission To Restore the 
White House, As a parking garage. 
Annual awards, I decided, will be given to 
Our public servants who best represent the 
es of boondoggling, fence-straddling and 
buck passing. These will be presented at our 
Sala testimonial dinner to the legislator who 
has met the fewest number of rollcalls. 
So then, I sald to myself, let us who see 
the danger to our lives and freedom in a 
Government, unite under the im- 
Mortal words of Mr. Thomas Jefferson: 
He governs best who goes fishing.” 
And so it was, my bead a-buzz with plans 
for kickoff lunches and drum-beating press 
conferences, that I arrived in our Nation's 
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Capital to launch, at long last, this des- 
perately needed crusade. 

Oh, with what zeal it was that, seeking 
congressional support, I marched over to 
Capitol Hill. Where seven of our Senators 
were in session, Six of them reading news- 
papers. 

And ah, how my dedication burned un- 
dimmed as, hoping for Presidential back- 
ing, I hurried over to the White House, 
where Mr. Kennedy had gotten so disgusted 
with his lethargic Congress that he'd gone 
off to Florida for a week. 

Well, I've mulled the matter over while 
calling on several friends in executive agen- 
cies, who were out at the ball game. Again, 
and I've decided to form the National Com- 
mittee for a Do-Nothing Government any- 
way. 

Because our system of checks and bal- 
ances isn't perfect, I mean it doesn’t do 
nothing. It just doesn’t do very much 
awfully slowly. And the older I get, the 
more I'm for that, 

But it needs our support. Of course, after 
a week in Washington, I’ye made one change 
in our committee's plans. I've rewritten the 
banner under which we will fight. It now 
PEA Let's Keep Things the Way They 


Taxpayers Charged for Wheat Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker. Secre- 
tary Freeman and the Department of 
Agriculture are lobbying with the Amer- 
ican taxpayer's money. 

To persuade farmers to approve so- 
cialistic supply management over wheat 
in the referendum May 21, Secretary 
Freeman is: 

First. Using perhaps 27,000 full-time 
and part-time Government employees; 

Second. Holding a series of “informa- 
tional” sessions in over 2,000 counties; 

Third. Circulating 4 million copies of 
7 different booklets—after distributing 
2.4 million pamphlets last year—and 

Fourth. Sending TV films and radio 
tapes starring Mr. Freeman to some 300 
broadcasters. 

Instead of letting citizens vote to in- 
fluence Government policy, the Govern- 
ment is trying to influence citizens how 
to vote. 

In another area of the world this 
would be called brainwashing. Here it 
has come to be known as news manage- 
ment or taxpayer-charged public rela- 
tions or just politics. 

This information is given in an arti- 
cle in the Thursday, April 25, Wall Street 
Journal. An excerpt of the article 
“Wheat Vote Fight” is given here: 

FREEMAN MOBILIZES DEPARTMENT 

Agriculture Freeman is mobiliz- 
ing all his Department's vast field organiza- 
tion to “explain” the control plan to voters. 
A series of informational sessions in over 
2,000. wheatraising counties is beginning: 
perhaps 27,000 full-time and part-time Gov- 
ernment employees will be involved. Four 
million copies of seven different explanatory 
booklets are being circulated. Last year, 
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there were 2 pamphlets and 2.4 million 
printings. “We're doing a lot more that we 
would if the Farm Bureau weren't after us,” 
a Federal official concedes. 

A special Freeman emissary, former Re- 
publican Congressman, Phil Weaver, of Ne- 
braska, is crisscrossing Wheat Belt States, 

to chambers of commerce, Rotary 
clubs and other groups in behalf of the con- 
trol plan. TV films and radio tapes starring 
Mr. Freeman have been sent to some 300 
broadcasters. In part, he hits directly at 
farmers’ pocketbook interests. “With a 
‘yes’ vote,” he tells audiences, “the price of 
wheat will be $2 a bushel; with a ‘no’ vote, 
$1 a bushel.” 

There are no legal restraints on adminis- 
tration propagandizing, but some critics have 
questioned the propriety of open Agriculture 
Department pressure to sway the outcome. 
Hence much of the ballcarrying is being left 
to others. Powerful farm State Democrats, 
including Senate Majority Leader MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, and House Majority Leader 
ALBERT, of Oklahoma, are calling for a yes“ 
vote and warning that won't rush 
in with a stopgap wheat law if the control 
plan is rejected. 


Science and Social Problems—Speech of 
the Honorable George P. Miller of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no question that we are expe- 
riencing a period of exciting technologi- 
cal change, Through the advances of 
modern science, we live in a world which 
has greater wealth and greater potential 
than ever before. 

But does this increased wealth, does 
this increased knowledge, and do these 
new horizons mean that we have 
achieved material security? Are they 
true indicators of our national strength? 

This is the critical problem to which 
our distinguished colleague, the esteemed 
chairman of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics addressed himself re- 
cently at the Dunsmuir House Confer- 
ence on Space Science and Urban Life 
in Oakland, Calif. And, it is a problem, 
Mr. Speaker, with which we must all be 
concerned, 

As the gentleman from California, 
Congressman MILLER, so incisively 
pointed out in his talk: 

I think one of the most pressing needs of 
America is the application of its scientific 
research and development resources to the 
solution of the human problems that weigh 
the human balance scale opposite ourselves, 
that contain within them the possible threat 
of our destruction. 


Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in this Dunsmuir House Confer- 
ence with the gentlemtn from California, 
Congressman MILLER, and I believe that 
after reading his remarks, our colleagues 
will join me in congratulating him on his 
timely and thoughtful address. 

The speech follows: 
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REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE P. MIL- 
LER OF CALIFORNIA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, BEFORE THE SPACE SCI- 
ENCE AND URBAN LIFE CONFERENCE, DUNS- 
mur House, OAKLAND, CALIF., MARCH 28, 
1963 


I am honored indeed to be here with you 
today and to be in the company of such dis- 
tinguished gentlemen as Dr. Newell, Mr. 
Wyatt and Mr. Lingle, three of NASA’s out- 
standing officials. 

I must admit that at first blanch, I was 
somewhat appalled by the possible ramifica- 
tions of the subject I am to discuss this 
morning. It is hard to think of any areas 
of national interest and needs where scien- 
tific research and development do not some- 
where play an integral part except in Con- 


gress. 

Incidentally, I have often wished that 
the uncertainties, the unknowns of politics 
and of legislative government could be ex- 
plored and solved by research tools that are 
as precise as those scientists have to work 
with. What a boon it would be if tariff and 
tax problems could be solved neatly and con- 
clusively by mathematical formula. 

How wonderful it would be if the conflict- 
ing interests of Maryland and Virginia in 
the equitable distribution of shell fish in 
the Chesapeake Bay could be resolved by 
computers. I assure you that if such things 
were possible, the serenity of my daily life 
in Congress would be greatly enhanced. 

It would be entirely pretentious for me 
to identify and describe in specific detail 
research problems that are of vital impor- 
tance to our country. But I think it is cer- 
tainly quite possible to identify, in terms 
of human needs, some pressing problems that 
deserve much more attention from the scien- 
tific community than they are presently re- 
ceiving. 

I hope you will agree that the eventual 
satisfaction of human needs, both philosoph- 
ical and material, is the only ultimate end 
of all science, research, and technology. 
I include technology here solely to empha- 
size the fact that it is through technology 
that scientific knowledge most often can be 
translated into goods or power. 

Now, I want to concentrate for a moment 
on the word “need.” No doubt there are 
as many different interpretations of that 
word as there are points of view. Every 
facet of our society that depends more or 
less upon science and engineering for its 
continued existence contributes to the over- 
all demand for new research products. 

Hence, the research needs of this country 
can be best understood or analyzed in terms 
of the effect, the stimulus to respond there- 
by injected into our scientific community. 

The National Academy of Sciences has es- 
timated recently that a total of $17.8 billion 
was spent by the Federal Government and 
private industry for research and develop- 
ment during 1962. It is quite apparent to 
me that regardless of whether or not private 
or public money was spent, the expenditure 
of $17.8 billion was hardly done at random. 

It is obvious that funding of such scope 


exploration to determine what our research 
products will be in the foreseeable future. 

No one will question that this era, these 
unprecedented times of truly global conflicts 
and conyulsive expressions of surging na- 
tionalism will be known as the age of science 
and technology. This will be the label of the 
historian who has neatly divided the past 
into tidy divisions. 

But we are not blessed with a historical 


wealth we hold in our hands, the riches that 
surround us and then decide whether or not 
and technology has up to now ful- 
filled all our needs, 
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We are housed better, fed better with more 
variety, clothed better, and entertained more 
than any other people in the history of 
mankind. 

We have unprecedented means of com- 
munications. We have at our command in- 
dustrial power and energy that exceeds any 
other nation on earth. 

Our society has been made far more anti- 
septic through medical research than any 
other, and hence prolonged our productive 
lives. We have through applied research, 
achieved greater leisure than has ever been 
known before by so many. 

Has science and technology satisfied our 
needs? If you limit them to food, cloth- 
Ing, shelter and security, then of course, far 
beyond any expectation. 

Iam tempted to say that science, engineer- 
ing, technology actually is and has been 
preoccupied as much with our desires as with 
our needs. 

I admit to a certain uneasiness, however, 
to a sense of unsureness, when I contemplate 
all that we have, Have we really achieved 
material security? Are all our symbols of 
wealth and well-being true indicators of our 
national strength? 

Wili our future vigor, security, and ad- 
vancement as a people be assured by the use 
we are now making of our science and tech- 
nology? Or have we built for ourselves 
through research and its applications a lotus 
land where we have become so preoccupied 
with enhancing our own material well-being, 
our national ego, that the human ills of the 
rest of the world tend to become remote and 
unreal? 

The people of this world have always been 
generally divided between the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” All conflicts between peo- 
ples are directly or indirectly rooted in this 
division. It lies at the original foundation 
of the causes for the ideological clash of to- 
day, of State control versus private enter- 
prise, communism versus free society. 

In all ages, including our own, the “have 
nots” have far outnumbered the “haves.” 
The advancement of technology of other 
eras, as primitive as it may seem now, made 
possible the isolated development of culture 
and civilization out of a sea of barbarism. 

It seems tragically paradoxical that the 
results of that very same technological ad- 
vancement seems often to have led to gross 
national self-indulgence, to have insulated 
eventually a relatively few people from the 
harsh and unequivocal facts of life and 
death that confronted daily the rest of man- 
kind. 

And it has been the hungry, the homeless, 
and the harried who have been the wit- 
nesses, often the agents of the downfall and 
the destruction of empires. 

Thus, the fact today of more than a bil- 
lion illiterate people must have some mean- 
ing for us. The fact that more than half 
the peoples of the world exist on diets sig- 
nificantly below minimum standards for 
good health must have some import to our 
future. 

The fact that insurance statistics assign 
to us an average longevity of 65 or more as 
opposed to less than 30 for substantial por- 
tions of the world population cannot be dis- 
missed as none of our concern. 

We dare not ignore historical precedent, 


not if we look beyond the period immediately 


ahead of us to the next 25 years or beyond. 

Just consider the nature of the world we 
live in today. One part is divided into two 
hostile armed camps, the other composed of 
impotent but watchful bystanders who ex- 
pect to become eventually the beneficiaries 
of the East-West conflict, no matter the out- 
come. 

The Soviet Union and Communist China, 
both of which came into being out of the 
desperation of millions of hopeless, destitute 
people, areon the march. There is no doubt 
about the singlemindedness of their objective 
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to acquire in any way expedient as much as 
possible of the world’s goods and power. 

Their assault upon the West will continue 
to receive a major impetus from the clamor 
of their people for a better life. And there 
are Many, many sympathetic ears elsewhere 
in the world who are not unmoved or in- 
different to what they hear. 

The point is this; I think one of the most 
pressing needs of America is the application 
of its scientific research and development re- 
sources to the solution of the human prob- 
lems that weigh the human balance scale op- 
posite ourselves, that contain within them 
the possible threat of our destruction, 

As you no doubt know, the United States 
has for many years poured out tremendous 
resources to build and strengthen the econ- 
omies of nations all over the world in order 
to eliminate breeding grounds of commu- 
nism and to create political stability. Since 
1946, we have sent abroad more than $100 
billion in the form of all types of assistance. 
This is in addition to the beneficial impact 
of expenditures for such joint efforts as 
UNESCO, NATO, SEATO and our own mill- 
tary establishments. 

Our dollars and resources have been the 
major factor in the rebuilding of Europe 
and Japan. We have helped nation after 
nation, new and old, in every part of the 
world to survive the economic, political and 
natural disasters that have occurred since 
1945 with food, technical assistance, and 
credit. 


American people have, and are right now, 
risking their lives and sometimes losing 
them in Asia in order to prevent chaos, and 
alleviate human misery. We have many 
such people as Dr. Tom Dooley working un- 
sung and unknown to bring hope and relief 
to millions of people in Asia, Africa and 
South America. 


Surely, we have sent out technical advisers 
of all kinds to teach people how to cope 
with their own unique problems of food. 
clothing, shelter and health. We have oper- 
ating now the Peace Corps, a bright but 
relatively small effort, that has achieved 
from all reports promising results. 

But as great and as noble as these efforts 
are, and as vitally important as they are in 
countering the subversion of the Commu- 
nist bloc, they are primarily corrective, not 
preventive measures. We have sent out our 
foods, machines, and some talents. But have 
we really sent them the knowledge to attack 
the basic causes for their misery? 


Suppose, for instance, we mounted a major 
effort to find a means by which malaria could 
be as effectively eliminated from Asia and 
South America and Africa as we have elimi- 
nated smallpox or typhoid fever from Amer- 
ica. Think of the human resources, the eco- 
nomic force that would be released for effec- 
tive and constructive work in those politi- 
cally unstable areas. 

Suppose that we mobilized our scientific 
resources to produce Insecticides to wipe out 
permanently the locust plagues that an- 
nually threaten millions of people with 
famine. Would that not make them less sus- 
ceptible to the blandishments of commu- 
nism? 

Suppose we effectively attacked the prob- 
lem of illiteracy by the adaption through re- 
search of communication technologies in 
which we already lead the world. Would not 
the effectiveness of our program to broadcast 
the messages of freedom, the dignity of man. 
government by law, not men eventually be 
magnified many times over? 

You might say, “We are doing these things 
now.” Yes, we are. But in what fashion? 
Relatively in dribs and drabs. We have not 
as yet on a national basis decided, not only 
for political reasons, not only for economic 
reasons, but for practical, pressing human 
reasons to mobilize our research to attack 
these ills. 
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It is entirely consistent with the history 
of our country that the scientific community 
Should be assigned such a critical and vital 
role. And I firmly believe that the Biblical 
Promise of the hundredfold return for bread 
cast upon the waters applies equally to na- 
tions as well as individuals. 

It has long been acknowledged that our 
technological leadership of the free world is 
based on an unmatched ability to translate 
into practical terms the results of research. 
There is no doubt that this is our special 
torte. It has been a unique force in the 
hands of our people. It has been the impri- 
Matur of progress and dynamic energy. It 
has supplied a momentum to our society 
that has carried this Nation through vicis- 
Situdes that have perverted or destroyed 
Nations of our times and the past. 

Our problem, then is to maintain that 
Momentum, to preserve that strength of that 
Unique force, through those who will come 
after us. It is our task to make sure that 
Our scientific research will continue to serve 
the needs of the world. 

This Nation is faced with the never-ending 
Problem of developing sclentific and tech- 
nical people of greater and greater compe- 
tence, to meet the challenges such as those 
I have just outlined. 

It is true, as you well know, that the 
Current programs we have undertaken, best 
illustrated by our space program, are de- 
Manding numbers of well-trained scientists 
and engineers that threaten to strain our 
Tesources of competent people. 

Our urgent need for well-trained scien- 
tists, technicians, and engineers has already 
been reflected in educational institutions 

out the country from the primary 

Brades through the graduate degree level. 
Great progress has been made by educators 
to establish rigorous and demanding cur- 
Ticula in our universities and secondary 
Schools, We have clearly understood the 
threat of the Soviet Union to achieve parity, 
economic and military, by increasing 
Manyfold the numbers of scientists, en- 
rs, and technicians available to the 

et economy. It is a well-known fact 
that following World War II, the Soviet edu- 
cational. effort received such concentrated 
emphasis that today, Russia is producing 
two to three times as many scientists and 
technicians as we are. And there Is no 
Question that the Soviet Union fully intends 
accelerate further its educational pro- 


But what kind of scientists or engineers 
are the Russian institutions producing? Do 

ese people match our image, our concep- 
tion of what professionally trained people 
Should be: Well developed professionally, 
intellectually, and culturally? 

I think you will agree that we see in the 
&verage Soviet product of today a very well- 

individual who has been neglected 

in the development of those human quali- 

Pra that would permit him the Intellectual 

reedom to seek out and ize absolute 

th. And it is truth, and the ability to 

Telate that truth to human progress that is 
© credo of science. 

We, in but our defenses against 

Onslaught of Soviet technology must not 
so thè same route as have the Russians. 
pads Must not through our competitive in- 

incts, and because of the urgencies of our 
Gays, limit or ignore the need for the philo- 
Sophical development of our students. 
pe resident Barnaby C. Keeney of Brown 
niversity expressed his thoughts quite elo- 
ently on this. He said: 

“There is no question but that advance- 
ments in science and technology have a 
freater immediate utility in the interna- 

Onal and national situation in which we 
exist today. On the other hand, the whole 
whine of our lives in the future, and our 
be Ole attitude toward life will be strongly 
ormed by our achievements or lack thereof 

the arts and humanities.” 
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Former Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Sterling M. McMurrin concurs with Presi- 
dent Keeney by saying: 

“The need for superior attainment in the 
sciences to guarantee our national security 
in the face of grave international crises has 
long been recognized by most Americans. 
There is an equal need for superior attain- 
ment on a very broad scale in the arts and 
humanities if Americans generally are to 
gain a full understanding of their rich cul- 
tural heritage and a genuine commitment to 
their ideals of individual freedom and hu- 
man dignity. Only with such understand- 
ing and such commitment on the part of all 
of its citizens will this Nation have the re- 
sources in personal and public creativeness 
and courage to meet successfully the con- 
tinuing international struggle between free- 
dom and tyranny.” 

We must continue to produce people who 
have been well-grounded, who have been 
trained how to think, how to use their 
minds, and how to apply their talents. 

Here we are free from Government limi- 
tations of career choices and our graduates 
from higher institutions find their own niche 
in our economy. Here individual talents 
whether in the sciences, humanities or the 
arts, have the equal opportunity to become 
fully developed and refined. 

Their usefulness has been limited only to 
the extent to which our economy can utilize 
them. Thus it is extremely heartening to 
me to realize that in our national commun- 
ity, characterized by dignified freedom of 
choice, we have achieved the highest levels 
of scientific and technological accomplish- 
ment in history. And it has been our educa- 
tional institutions that have made a major 
contribution to that achievement. 

I believe we must continue to foster and 
encourage in every way possible the breadth 
and depth we try to maintain in our ap- 
proach to education. We need and must 
continue to produce greater numbers of peo- 
ple of higher scholastic achievement. And 
they must come from all the disciplines, not 
just from science and engineering. 

Scientific research is neither good nor evil 
by itself. It is the use that men make of 
it that dictates the nature of its effect. And 
it is seldom the scientist who decides what 
use will be made of his handiwork. 

This is in the hands of others who will 
dictate whether scientific achievement is to 
be a blessing or a curse. It is the 
under which people work and live that will 
enable or pervert technology. 

The use men make of science is not gov- 
erned by science. It is governed by men's 
philosophical and moral judgments. It 18 
repugnant for me to contemplate a society 
in which scientists are cultural paupers. I 
am repelled by the thought of responsible 
men not thoroughly aware of the power sci- 
ence gives them. The thought of a system 
in which science and technology has been 
glorified to the point where it becomes the 
end objective rather than the means to a 
greater and nobler end, the advancement 
of human progress, is an anathema to me. 

The basic integrity of our scientific com- 
munity is an indespensable characteristic 
of this Nation. It is here that the scientific 
leaders of our generation have been able to 
find the intellectual climate in which to do 
their best work. Need I cite Einstein, Fermi, 
Seaborg, Von Karman, Lawrence and Teeler, 
to name only a very few? 

Thus, I say our research needs are cen- 
tered by circumstance, by logic, and by his- 
torical precedent in the elimination of those 
human ills that infect more than half the 
world’s population. In all practicality and 
in all conscience, we cannot ignore that task 
if we are not to violate the moral basis upon 
which this Nation was founded. And we 
owe to our children, to the generations to 
come the opportunity to assume responsibil- 
ity, such as that we now shoulder, by which 
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future challenges to the rights of man can 
be courageously and willingly accepted. 

Scientific progress in the United States, 
whether in Government or in industry, will 
be the direct reflection of the men and wom- 
en who will lead or support it. It will be you 
and I, however, who will be responsible in 
great measure whether our memory will be 
blessed or damned. 


Sooner or Later President Kennedy Must 
Face Up to the Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as each 
day’s news announces increased Com- 
munist aggression in Laos, in Latin 
America, in Vietnam, and all over the 
world, it becomes increasingly clear that 
sooner or later, President Kennedy will 
have to face up to the Communist threat. 
He must recognize that yor cannot deal 
with the Communists. The Soviet Union 
has a single objective, clearly stated by 
every Communist leader since Lenin, 
and that is world domination. They 
know that capitalism and communism 
cannot live side by side and they have 
no intention of allowing this to happen. 
As part of their grand strategy, they 
use coexistence for propaganda purposes 
and to enable them to continue the Red 
policy of subversion, but they make no 
effort to conceal the fact that the ulti- 
mate goal is to rule the world. 

Presidént Kennedy does not admit this 
objective of the Communists. He re- 
fuses to face the fact that the Com- 
munists cannot be trusted. He ignores 
the history of their broken agreements 
and treaty violations and continues to 
try to win Khrushchey over by making 
concessions and deals. The only way 
to deal with the Communists is to win 
the war they have initiated and we do 
that through a firm, bold, policy of 
strength. 

The following column by David Law- 
rence in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 24, shows how the administra- 
tion is facing the Communist threat: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 24, 1963] 

FACING tHe Communist THREAT: Laos AND 
CUBA OFFER Contrast IN U.S. HANDLING or 
Two TROUBLE Sports 

j (By David Lawrence) 

Most Americans can't pinpoint Laos on a 
world map. They know it's somewhere in 
southeast Asia. Yet they read in the news- 
papers that American Marines are being 
rushed to the area, that American soldiers 
have been losing their lives next door in 
South Vietnam, and that the President of 
the United States is engaged in serious dis- 
cussions which are indicative of a crisis with 
the Soviet Union about Laos. 

In contrast, just 90 miles away is Cuba, 
where the Soviet Union has between 10,000 
and 20,000 troops and technicians and the 
latest weapons of warfare. But the United 
States hesitates to invade Cuba, though it is 
apparently ready to threaten the use of mili- 
tary force in Laos, 
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It isn’t explained just why it is an “act 
of war” to invade Cuba, but isn’t an act of 
war to use troops in southeast Asia. 

Nor is it clear to anybody just why “inter- 
national complications” and the “escalation” 
from one stage in the crisis to another isn’t 
feared with respect to Laos, but is given as 
the reason for American hesitation in Cuba. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
today toward Russia is a mixture of strong 
words at times and long periods of inaction. 
The strange attitude with reference to Cuba 
because of a fear of offending the Soviet 
Union is, of course, explained in the hack- 
neyed phrases of diplomacy. In the one 
case, it is argued that Thailand—next door 
to Laos—has “invited” American help, while 
in the case of Cuba, it is pointed out that 
Castro has "invited" Soviet help. 

But there is in both situations an anomaly. 
For the Government in Cuba doesn’t repre- 
sent the people, and in Laos the neutral- 
ist” government has been threatened from 
within by a Communist takeover, and it isn't 
clear just what any government in that area 
represents. There is an unwillingness in 
Washington, however, to recognize the Com- 
munists as the true enemies of the people 
in both Laos and Cuba, 

Although, for instance, the United States 
has addressed several communications to 
Moscow about the missiles and the continued 
presence of Soviet troops in Cuba, there is 
no inclination to use force to clean up the 
situation there. With respect to Laos, how- 
ever, the U.S. Navy is moving into the area 
with thousands of marines, and there is a 
definite threat to take military action. 
American officials state flatly that the Com- 
munists have broken the truce in Laos. 

Meanwhile, the debate inside and outside 
of Congress continues as to whether in- 
vasion would mean a big war over Cuba. 
But for some reason there is little talk of 
a big war arising when the United States 
undertakes military steps to thwart Oom- 
munist imperialism in Laos. 

The Kennedy administration is well aware 
of the pressure of public opinion for a more 
determined policy with respect to Cuba. 
There is no doubt that public opinion out- 
side the United States is manifesting an in- 
creasing disapproval of Washington's atti- 
tude of watchful waiting and indifference 
to Communist encroachment. 

In the last few days, Senator MANSFIELD 
of Montana, Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate, has come out in favor of an economic 
embargo against Cuba by all countries in 
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this hemisphere, He wouldn't have made 
such a statement without the approval of 
the President. 

The plan undoubtedly is to mobilize senti- 
ment behind the whole idea as the United 
States, through diplomatic channels, begins 
to urge the Latin American countries to or- 
ganize an economic boycott against Cuba 
under the auspices of the Organization of 
American States. 

This, however, is a long and tedious process 
and looks like a temporary scheme to answer 
the criticism about a do-nothing policy. 
After several months it will become apparent 
that an economic embargo against Cuba is 
hardly effective. 

When and if, as Senator THurmonp, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, has urged, the United 
States faces up to the Communist threat 
everywhere and begins to consider a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government, then—and only then—will situ- 
ations such as have arisen in Laos and in 
Cuba begin to be changed from defeat to 
victory for the free world. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


April 25, 1963 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Hause 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
8 t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Feed Grain Act of 1963 


SPEECH 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill H.R. 4997 to extend 
the feed grain program. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said today about the feed grain 
Problem and the farm problem, and a 
great argument has arisen about how 
to salve over the problem, but little has 
been said about the cause of the prob- 
lem or the solution. 

When a cancer breaks out, you can 
Salve the sore externally, but unless ma- 
jor surgery is performed and the cancer 
removed, the patient will die. This feed 
grain bill, like most of this farm legis- 
lation, is salve on the sore; it does not 
recognize the cause nor does it recognize 
the solution. 

Much has been said about figures and 
acreage retirement. Those who sponsor 
this legislation are proud of the fact 
that in 1961 the Department was able 
to divert 25.2 million acres at a cost 
of only $782 million. In 1962 they di- 
verted 28.6 million acres at a cost of 
Only $842 million, and in 1963 they di- 
Verted 25.8 million acres at a cost of 
$983 million. Those who have opposed 
the legislation contend that this price 
for diverted acres is exorbitant. ` 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Price in dollars is not only exorbitant, 
but the price in agricultural production 
is 10 times worse. It is foolish, it is 
asinine, and it is destructive. Let me 
Point out what I mean: 

In 1962 there was imported into the 
United States over 23%4 million head of 
1,000-pound beef. This is an increase 
of one-half million head over 1961. 

The Department of Agriculture ad- 

me that on a nationwide basis it 
Tequires the production of 28 acres to 
Produce a 1,000-pound beef and put it 
on the market. For easy figuring and 
be safely in line, I have used the 
figure of 20 acres. On this basis 
the 2,726,528 head of beef produced in 
foreign countries and shipped into the 
United States, which went onto the 
American market, displaced the produc- 
tion of 54,530,560 American acres. In 
Other words, had we in America, either 
through quotas or tariffs, reduced beef 
imports by only 50 percent, there would 
ave been no need for the taxpayers 
buying 25 or 28 million acres through 
diversion and hundreds of farmers and 
Tanchers would have been permitted to 
remain on the farms to raise the beef on 
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these 38 million acres that was other- 
wise removed from production by beef 
imports. 

Instead. of bragging about how the 
Department of Agriculture was able to 
take 25 million acres out of production 
for $983 million, suppose we had per- 
mitted the American farmer to raise the 
beef imported last year. It would have 
saved the American taxpayer not $983 
million, but three times that amount, 
because the 234 million head of beef dis- 
placed the production of more than 54 
million acres. 

This is only one example. During the 
past 10 years the disappearance of bar- 
ley, oats, and rye has been greater than 
the domestic production of barley, oats, 
and rye, and yet the American taxpayer 
is called upon to spend some $20 million 
annually for the storage of barley, oats, 
and rye. Whose feed grain is being 
stored? Not the feed grain of the Ameri- 
can farmer, but imported feed grain, if 
you please, while the American farmer 
is being required to take his acres out 
of production to make room for barley, 
oats, and rye imported into this country 
in direct competition with American 
production. 

Imports of lamb, mutton, and pork 
jumped several million pounds last year, 
further displacing thousands of domes- 
tic acres. Sugar imports displaced the 
production of 1.8 million acres, to use 
only a few examples. This is the cancer, 
Mr. Chairman; it is the cancer that must 
be removed instead of sitting here today 
putting salve on the sore. 

The Department of Agriculture tells 
us today that 10 percent of the beef eaten 
by Americans last year was imported. 
In other words, 1 out of 10 farmers are 
driven from their farm by the imports 
of beef alone. 

Last year when we were considering 
the farm bill, I pointed out that there 
were 2% million head of beef imported 
in 1961. Congress took no action, the 
President took no action, but the State 
Department was as busy as a beaver. 
They have been arranging for agricul- 
tural imports from almost every country. 

For instance, the Argentine press un- 
der date of May 9, 1962, carried a big 
story quoting the U.S.. Ambassador, 
Robert McClintock, to the effect that he 
was asking the U.S. Government to per- 
mit large shipments of cooked beef into 
the United States. It quoted the Am- 
bassador as saying: 

This afternoon, Dr. Urien asked me to 
cable Washington saying that Argentina was 
in agreement, in principle, with the scientific 
recommendations made to inspect meat in 
Buenos Aires and in the meat packing 
houses and to have it marked with seals of 
our inspectors. Thus, cured meat, after un- 
dergoing the corresponding process, may 
enter the United States, 


He aiso said: 


Personally, I will see what can be done for 
my country to buy more Argentine cooked 
meat. 


He added that he would send a tele- 
gam to Washington to have an answer 
on a final decision as soon as possible. 

The Argentine press story concluded: 

Secretary Urien then announced that a 
group of U.S. inspectors were coming to 
Argentina to confirm the excellency of the 
Argentine meat. 


This is only one example of how our 
Government is deliberately planning to 
destroy the American farmer by import- 
ing the food that goes onto American 
tables and the fiber that goes onto 
American backs, requiring the American 
farmer to year by year reduce his pro- 
crction to make room for these imports. 

The American people are propagan- 
dized daily about what a wonderful thing 
the European Common Market is and 
how the Common Market will take over 
world trade. This is true because the 
Common Market countries are protect- 
ing their industries and their farmers by 
tariffs and quotas. Secretary Freeman 
stated on January 8 that this year we 
would lose $800 million of agricultural 
exports to the Common Market countries. 
Their tariff on poultry alone kept 300 
million pounds of poultry raised for ex- 
port this year from going into the Com- 
mon Market countries. This 300 million 
pounds of unexportable poultry was 
dumped onto the domestic market and 
had more to do with the slump in beef 
prices than anything else. 

If it is good for the Common Market 
countries to protect their farmers against 
ruinous imports, why is it not good to pro- 
tect the American farmer? Why are 
agricultural imports invited into this 
country forcing the American farmer out 
of business, forcing the American tax- 
payer to spend billions of dollars to sub- 
sidize the farm industry, rather than 
permitting the American farmer to have 
his own market and raise the food for 
the American people? 

Oh, yes, I know the manufacturers and 
American business generally are anxious 
to sell their product abroad and to ar- 
range for the farmers of these foreign 
countries to be able to market their agri- 
cultural products in America to provide 
dollars to buy machinery and so forth, 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the farmer 
of the Middle West is a good market. 
Put him out of business, put him on the 
rolls of the unemployed, as we have been 
doing by these so-called farm programs, 
and industry of the East has lost the 
best market in the world. 

When do we wake up? When do we 
take a page from the book of the Com- 
mon Market countries? When do we 
look back into the pages of American 
history and see what made this country 
great? 
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“The Ugly American” 
EXTENSION OF eae 


or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Richard L. Coe, the well-known and ex- 
perienced critic of the Washington Post, 
has written a review of the motion 
picture film “The Ugly American.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 26, 1963] 
Branpo Frum Is A PHONY 


Burdick. in Eastman color by 
Clifford Stine. Music by Frank Skinner. At 
the Warner. 
(The Cast) 

Harrison Carter MacWhite...Marlon Brando 

oe neal we ee ee a a ea -Eiji Okada 
Marion Mac white Sandra Church 
Homer Atkins —- Pat Hingle 
Ce a ——ů -Arthur Hill 
Emma Atkins Jocelyn Brando 


M A George Shibata 
Benator Brenner Judson Laire 
ia cg — —— — ---Philip Ober 
awa ot —— —— Yee Tak Yip 
Andre! Krupityn -Steffan Schnabel 

— — -Pock Rock Ahn 


The ads proclaim each moment threatened 
by the terror just beyond their bedroom door, 
Marion Brando tours the land abjuring us to 
take “The Ugly American” seriously and 
what are we to make of it? 

Nonsense, I regret to say. The key Hes in 
an early scene g to be between 
two old friends united in today's southeast 
Asia, the American as our Ambassador, the 
Asiatic as the gentle friend who welcomes 
him with oriental charm. 

‘Do they discuss, as two such friends un- 
questionably would, the riot which greeted 
the American Ambassador on his ar- 
rival? No, they get drunk fiction sytle, avoid 
what two presumably thinking people would 
talk about and wind up, at evening's end, 
giving lectures on mistaken ideas. In time, 
these Ideas create a feud which leads to the 
Asiatic’s death and the American's honorable 
conversion to self-awareness. 

This is nothing more than a western about 
the bad guys and the good guys, misunder- 
standing and murder. The ad showing the 
Ambassador and his lady in bed has nothing 
to do with what goes on, thereby underscor- 
ing the film's split personality. 

If Brando and his accomplices had wished 
to make an honorable movie about our cur- 
rent southeast Asia headlines, they should 
have been less commerce minded and more 
to the point. 

OILY SENATE SCENE 


Their film begins with a supposedly hard- 
hitting Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing over the suitability of Ambassador- 
Gesignate Brando Sarkhan. The scene is 
olly, not honorable, in conception, playing, 
or direction. Had I been a member of such 
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dential appointee on the grounds of smug 
self-satisfaction. Anyway, Brando, eternally 
fiddling with his pipe and briefcase, does 
get the job, walks into the aforementioned 
scene and wholly demolishes the film's sub- 
sequent story. 

Had this American and this Sarkhanese 
been the friends they are stated to have been, 
what price glory, then? The scene, em- 
phasizing, even in its photography, the dif- 
ference between them with the subtle force 
of width, does not support what follows. 

Conceivably, the idea of “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” is to dramatize our failings but the 
film dramatically falls into assuming that 
its critical scene is valid. Because the scene 
itself is merely facile melodrama, the film's 
pretentions become (if only gradually) ap- 
parent and we are left with the schizoid 
premise of phony uplift. 

FILMED IN THAILAND 

The settings are impressive, visibly Thai- 
land, and an actor named Eiji Okada plays 
the misunderstood rebel, Deong, impres- 
sively. Brando is the omnivorous star, eat- 
ing up every scene. His sister, Jocelyn, is 
infinitely more the actress, nicely underplay- 
ing a helpful American wife who, while her 
engineer husband (Pat Hingle) has been 
building a controversial road, is conducting 
& natives’ clinic. Plain and grayhaired, she 
is what this misdirected, presumptuous film 
actually should have depicted. 

Senator FuLsrICHT’S remarks about the 
film before its creation have been amply 
fulfilled by: Fach moment threatened by 
the terror just behind their bedroom door,” 
which has nothing to do with the case ex- 
cept as a come-on. 


Sixty-five-Thirty-five Unwisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the unwisdom of legislative interference 
in the allocation of naval ship repair 
work is indicated in the following edi- 
torial of April 21 in the Tri-City, Wash., 
Herald: 

DEFENSE Is Mosr IMPORTANT 

A proposal in Congress that at least 35 
percent of the money spent on naval ship 
repair or alterations be spent in private 
shipyards may well be the death knell for 
institutions like the Pudget Sound Naval 
Shipyard in Bremerton. 

For approximately 90 percent of the new- 
ship construction is already being done in 
private shipyards. Now naval shipyards pre- 
sumably would be forced to give up a major 
slice of their repair and alteration work. 

The idea seems completely without merit. 
It appears to be more a case of being penny- 
wise and pound foolish. 

In time of peace it may be possible to do 
the work In private yards and save some 
money too. But at what cost? 

A House subcommittee 2 years ago made 
a study of a similar proposal. Its conclu- 
sion—one which is no less valid today—was 
that the existing naval-shipyard-support 
complex “is essential to our national de- 
Tense.” 

Any effort to reduce or abolish this sup- 
port system, the subcommittee found, would 
result in reducing naval strength. 
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Such an efort would then—and would be 
now—tampering with our national security 
by reducing our ability to defend ourselves. 

We cannot afford now or ever to put dol- 
lars ahead of our national security. > 

A case at point concerns the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Drydock Co. in Seattle which won 
a contract to convert two Navy fleet ollers, 
part of the $15 million contract will be sub- 
let to Japanese shipyards. Two torpedo 
boats have been built in Norwegian ship- 
yards, 

It seems inconceivable that Congress 
would seek to knock our naval shipyards in 
the head and yet the trend seems to be 
toward that type of killing blow. We trust 
wiser minds in our Congress will call a halt 
to this before critical damage is done. 


Old West Stories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconn an article 
written by Kenneth E. Crouch and pub- 
lished in the Bedford Bulletin-Demo- 
crat. This article provides an interest- 
ing description of the life of a Virginia 
family that moved in 1886 to the Dakota 
Territory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bedford (Va.) Bulletin-Democrat, 
Apr. 25, 1963] 
Vivio STORIES or OLD West Tor BY SOUTH- 
SIDE RESIDENT 
(By Kenneth E. Crouch) 

Between “The White House” and Staun- 
ton Baptist Church, on the west side of the 
Anthony’s Ford Road in a grove, stands a 
unique granite marker simply inscribed 
“Saunders—James G. Saunders, born July 26, 
1841, died October 15, 1914; Mattie C. Saun- 
ders, born March 25, 1847, died November 7, 
1916." 

This simple inscription, on a marker over 
7 feet tall, fails to record the career of a 
famous son of the southside in the War 
Between the States and in pioneering in the 
Dakota Territory. 

The many interesting exploits of this man 
and his family can be told today with vivid 
memory by his 83-year-old daughter, Mrs. 
Sabra Saunders Palmer, who lives with a son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs, Philip A. 
Palmer, near the Staunton River High School 
site on Route 24. 

IN THE OLD WEST 


A visit with Mrs. Palmer, who lived for 
many years in the Dakota Territory, gives 
one a fascinating personal account of the 
early days of the old West. Mrs. Palmer was 
born at Union Hall, in Franklin County, 
daughter of James Goob and Mattie Dudley 
Saunders. 

Mr, Saunders served 4 years in the Confed- 
erate Army, a member of the first outfit to 
leave Bedford County for service, 

His unit was the Rifle Grays,- later to be 
known as Company B. 14th Regiment, Vir- 
ginia Infantry, Armistead’s Brigade, Long- 
street's Division, which was formed at Mount 
Pleasant Academy west of Huddleston and 
left April 24, 1861, for the war. Mr. Saun- 
ders was twice wounded, once at the Battle of 
Seven Pines. 
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BEWARE OF MOONSHINEES 


Mr. Saunders was Franklin County survey- 
or for 8 years, and Mrs. Palmer said he “used 
to tramp over the hills of Franklin County 
Surveying for the small sum of $2.50 per day. 

mountains were infested with moon- 
shiners and woe to the one who discovered 
thelr still. 

“In 1883 the Northern Pacific Railroad had 
been built through the Dakota Territory, had 
been giyen a Government grant of land, and 
Was anxious to bring in settlers,” Mrs. Palmer 
Said. The road was offering special induce- 
ments of free land, and literature praised it 
as a land of milk and honey. My father de- 
cided to head into that country, so on March 
4, 1886, we left Rocky Mount. I remember 
the peach trees were in bloom—they bloomed 
earlier then than they do now—the air was 
fragrant with early lilac blossoms, and the 
grassy lawns stretched away like green vel- 
vet. This was our last glimpse for many 
Years of the little village we had loved, 

THE IMMIGRANT TRAIN 

“From Rocky Mount to Gladstone, Dakota 
Territory, it took 5 long days on the immi- 
Brant train. To keep diseases away, as daddy 
Said, we carried with us a small bottle of 
brandy, and one morning sister Ola was cry- 
ing. We later found it was because she had 
been missed in the morning dram. 

“On March 9, this weary little band, father, 
Mother, and six children, landed in Glad- 
Stone with a raging March blizzard our wel- 
Come, It was very cold, and mother wanted 
to return to Virginia, not to unpack our 

, but dad said No, and we stayed.” 

Mr. Saunders became U.S. deputy surveyor 
for the Government lands in the Dakota Ter- 
Titory, and his visions came true when he 
Surveyed the boundary that separated what 
Were later to become North and South 
Dakota. 

STATES ARE BORN 


Mrs. Palmer told of the statehood cele- 
bration in North Dakota: "The first Fourth 
ot July we attended heralded North Dakota 
as & State. Theodore Roosevelt, who lived 
at Medora, was the speaker.” Dakota Ter- 

was composed of the area that be- 
dome the States of North and South Dakota 
©n November 2, 1889; part of Montana, 
Which became a State November 8, 1889, and 
Part of Wyoming, which became a State 
July 10, 1890. The Dakota Territory had 

en Organized March 2, 1861. 

We rented three rooms over a little fur- 
store and lived there until father 
Could build a House. In June we moved to 
homestead, 8 miles out of Dickinson, 
the 160 acres he had bought for the filing 
fee of 923.75. It was beautiful level land. 
© dug four wells but no water was found 
20 We had to carry water from a neighbor's 
Well half a mile away. In winter we melted 
snow for drinking water. It's a good thing 
2 weren't any germs in those days. In 
1 years on the ranch we never had a doctor 
an the house, and a bottle of castor oil was 
till unopened when we moved away. 
A TERRIBLE WINTER 


a ‘The winter of 1886 and 1887, our first 
ne in the West, was the worst in the his- 
f of the country. Hundreds of cattle 
chi to death on the range, we lost our 
Ckens, cow and our only mule was stabbed 
went by a squatter. One bitter night 
0 brought the two old horses into the 
that ned to keep them from freezing. Food 
8 t winter was scarce, our diet for days 
as biscuits and black strap molasses. 
ty dur first Christmas present was a hand- 
apie. brown sugar and we children were 
anz, I remember one awful drought, 
8 make the picture darker a ranging 
our e fire t down on us. We saved 
te shack by wetting gunnysacks and beat- 
E the fire out. We lost our haystacks, 
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barn, and thousands of range cattle per- 

ished, Their bones, and those of buffalo, 

deer, and antelope, were bleached during 

the winter and in the summer we children 

picked bones for 2 days, got a load which 

we carried into Dickinson and sold for $2.75. 
SCARED BY INDIANS 

“On Thanksgiving Day, 1887, our parents 
were invited to Gladstone to a dinner. All 
the old settlers were invited but not the 
children. In those days children were seen 
and not heard. About noon we saw Sioux 
Indians coming over the hill. Indian fashion, 
one after the other, squaws carrying their 
papooses on their back. Of course we chil- 
dren were frightened, ran upstairs and 
crawled under the bed. My older sister held 
her hand over my mouth so I wouldn't cry, 
but no need of that, I was so scared I could 
not make a sound. The Indians went around 
the house, pounding at the doors, finally 
went to the henhouse, gathered the eggs, 
ate them shell and all. 

“In 1888 father got his first Government 
job and we bought a flock of sheep. In the 
summertime I was the sheepherder; imagine 
a 9-year-old girl following sheep all day 
on a pony. I had a faithful little sheepdog 
and my 40-82 rifle to keep away the wolves 
and coyotes.” 

In surveying the Badlands area, Mr, Saun- 
ders platted the settlement of New England, 
N. Dak. The residents were from Vermont 
and Massachusetts and asked him to name 
the settlement New England for their former 
home. 

ABOUT SITTING BULL 

“In the early 1890's the Indians went on 
the warpath, led by old Sitting Bull, who 
had returned from Canada to a reservation 
in the territory. A courier came to our ranch 
home by night and informed us the Indians 
were headed our way. Father slept that 
night with his rifle by the bed while my 
brother Goob and I moulded bullets that 
night to have a supply on hand. In a few 
days father organized a company of ranch- 
men. The Government had already sent 
carbines for our protection. One morning, 
a very smoky one as the Indian campfires 
were burning day and night, the men started 
for the Grand River (now across the boun- 
dary south of Dickinson in South Dakota) 
to meet their foe. In a short while they 
came riding back in a hurry and father wired 
to Washington for aid at once. We were in 
a desperate condition. Those few days 
seemed like years to us; each night we could 
see the campfires burning a little closer. 
Some troops from Michigan were rushed in 
by special train to our aid and went south 
to meet the Indians, But in the meanwhile 
old Sitting Bull had been killed by an In- 
dian policeman; with their leader dead the 
Indians returned to the reservations. I can 
still see those campfires at night, it was an 
experience you cannot forget.” 

TURNS TO POLITICS 


Mrs. Palmer said her father, after many 
trying years on the ranch, decided to try the 
political field. In November 1897, he was 
elected clerk of the Stark County, N. Dak., 
court and moved to Dickinson. He held that 
office until his retirement in 1913. 

Mrs. Palmer attended school in Dickinson 
and for 2 years taught a small school of 20 
children near Davis Butte, N. Dak. The 
children were mostly from the German fam- 
ilies who settled in that section and she had 
a difficult time. 

In 1900 she was married to James H. 
Palmer of Fargo, N. Dak. Mr. Palmer was 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad and after 
1 year in the North Dakota Capital they were 


transferred to Townsend, Mont. He was also 


agent for the Northern Pacific at Belfield, 
N. Dak., where their sons, Lyle, now living in 
Raleigh, N.C., and Lester, living in Roanoke, 
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were born. Later in 1905 Mr. Palmer was 
transferred to Glendive, Mont., where their 
son Philip was born. 

TO CALIFORNIA _ 

In 1909 she was taken ill and decided to go 
to California for the winter. Mr. Palmer 
was given the Salt Lake City and San Pedro 
Railway Agency at Toronto, Calif., and they 
lived at Redondo Beach. 

Mr. Palmer's next assignments took him to 
Glendive, Mont., Dickinson, N. Dak., and 
Terry, Mont. She stated “We had rooms over 
the depot at Terry. It was a qulet little vil-- 
lage except when the cowboys would get too 
much firewater and try to shoot up the whole 
town. There was one church in the village, 
the congregation was small. One Sunday I 
was embarrassed as there were only three 
ladies in the church and the minister asked 
me to take up the collection, which consisted 
of 1 nickel and 2 pennies.” 

BACK TO VIRGINTA 


Mrs. Palmer's health forced the 
family to leave North Dakota and they re- 
turned to Virginia, buying the old Saunders 
home on the Anthony's Ford Road. “It was 
a big three-story brick home, had six fire- 
places and it took 47 gallons of paint to paint 
the big house. Originally known as ‘The 
Big House,’ we renamed it Five Oaks,’ rep- 
resenting the father, mother, and three boys 
as well as the five oaks then in the yard. 
We lived there 11 years.” 

Mr. Palmer was with the Virginian Railroad 
after returning to V. being agent at 
Huddleston and later at Cullen, where he 
died in 1928. 

Since then she has made her home with 
her children, taking trips to North Dakota in 
1929, 1939, 1949, and the last by plane in 
1951. On one of those trips, with relatives, 
she visited in the Western Provinces of 
Canada. On her trips into the West she in- 
cluded stops at Gillette, Wyo., to visit a first 
cousin, W. Boone Saunders, former State 
senator and for 1 day acting Governor of 
Wyoming. 

HER FIRST VOTE 

She remembered casting her first vote in 
1920 at Valley Mills, near Huddleston, for 
Warren G. Harding for President. In 1952 
she voted for Eisenhower for President but 
did not vote in the last presidential election 
as she had not transferred her registration 
from Raleigh, N.C., to Bedford County. 

While in the Dakota Territory she was a 
member of the Congregationalist Church but 
upon returning to Bedford County Joined the 
Baptist Church, being baptized by the Rev- 
erend G. G. Turner near his home at Huddles- 
ton. She is now a member of Morgan's 
Baptist Church near Moneta, where the Pal- 
mer family attend. A grandson, Jim, was 
baptized Easter Sunday night at the church, 

In 1908 she joined the Eastern Star in 
Glendive, Mont., and is now a member of 
the Electa Chapter in Roanoke, 


Exiles Not Key to Cuba Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
words have been said and many thoughts 
expressed on the problem of Cuba, many 
of which have only served to confuse and 
distort a very difficult matter which is of 
grave concern to us all. 
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The thoughtful analysis of the noted 
columnist Marquis Childs, however—an 
analysis which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on April 26—goes to the heart 
of one important aspect of this problem. 

As Mr. Childs states, and I believe quite 
correctly: 

The United States cannot impose a govern- 
ment on the Cuban people made up of exiles, 
no matter how dedicated and devoted they 
may be. 


Mr. Childs development of this posi- 
tion is illuminating and deserves, I think, 
our careful attention: 

Extlxs Not Key ro CUBA POLICY 
(By Marquis Childs) 

For all the passionate partisanship that 
Cuba has generated, it is possible one lesson 
had been learned—the United States cannot 
impose a gov ent on the Cuban people 
made up of exiles, no matter how dedicated 
and devoted they may be. 

The more realistic and hardheaded 
among the Cuban exile groups have them- 
selves come to realize this in the aftermath 
of the angry charges made by Jose Miro Car- 
dona in resigning as head of the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Council. Miro Cardona's letter 
with its confused accusations would not have 
attracted so much attention if it had not 
been for the bumbling efforts of the State 
Department to anticipate and counteract It. 

The revolutionary council was one of the 
unhappy hangovers from the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco. The President compounded the error 
in his speech to the returned Cuban prison- 
ers in Miami last Christmas, He seemed to 
be putting his stamp of approval on the 
council as the instrument for the overthrow 
of Fidel Castro and, by implication at least, 
as the core of a new government, 

Playing exile politics has been one of the 
most mischiefmaking elements in the whole 
Cuban mess. The worst offender, certainly 
in the months leading up to the Bay of Pigs, 
was the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
attempt to play favorites and to suppress 
other elements was a conspicuous part of the 
whole tragically misconceived attack. 

If this game is now ended, then it ls pos- 
sible to hope that we may be saved from the 
worst consequences of trying to install an 
approved government in Havana. Whether 
by direct American invasion or whatever 
means this would always be Washington's 
creature, and it would inevitably have to be 
propped up by force and with billions in eco- 
nonuic aid. 

The shores of recent history are strewn 
with the wrecks of governments imposed in 
the wake of American intervention. The 
trouble begins after the Marines have re- 
stored order. The result is too often a Tru- 
jillo In the Dominican Republic or a Somoza 
in Nicaragua. The leader installed, thanks 
to American power, looks to Washington and 
not to his own people for guidance. A dis- 
astrous entanglement ensues, and, as we 
have seen in the Dominican Republic, Amer- 
ican force in a somewhat more subtle form is 
finally used to get rid of an incredibly cruel 
dictator. 

How then is Castro to be removed and 
what sort of government will replace his 
Soviet-dominated dictatorship? These same 
exile leaders with a sense of the realities say 
that it can only be done by revolt from 
within. This can be greatly helped from the 
outside by exile Cubans contributing to rebel 
strength inside Cuba, But it cannot be con- 
trolled and guided from outside. 

The recent release of 27 Americans, exile 
lenders point out, was obtained at the price 
of accepting 1000 Cubans who wanted out. 
This is playing directly into Castro's hands, 
they insist, since those who want desper- 
ately to leave will do everything they can to 
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avoid giving the slightest offense to the re- 
gime in the hope of eventually getting the 
coveted permit. So long as the escape hatch 
is open, the fire of disaffection and eventual 
revolt will be damped down. 

As to how Castro is removed and what 
comes next, the administration has for the 
time being no answers. In the interval 
while waiting further developments there is 
no fixed Cuban policy. Some White House 
advisers believe that by early September the 
Russian troops will have been removed and 
Premier Khrushchev will give this his own 
special twist by announcing that they have 
completed their mission which was to train 
Cubans to man the latest antiaircraft mis- 
siles and to fly advanced MIG's, 

Within the State Department this thesis 
is viewed with considerable skepticism. The 
skeptics point out that the best intelligence 
appraisal shows that the roughly 4,500-elite- 
force in charge of the missile installations 
last October has been diminished scarcely 
at all. The President's principal advisers on 
Soviet affairs contend that Khrushehev, real- 
izing the awful peril of the October con- 
frontation and a similar risk in permitting 
large Soviet contingents to remain in Cuba, 
will take out the troops. That belief is 
being put to the test in this uneasy waiting 
phase. 

There are those in the administration still 
talking hopefully of a Cuban government-in- 
exile. This would unite all exile factions. 
But the experience of World War II, when 
a dozen governments-in-exlle waited for the 
Allies to liberate Europe so they could re- 
turn to power, should disabuse any illusions 
on this score, Events, except in one or two 
instances, had passed them by. 


Wheeling Looks Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, natural resources and human 
enterprise are the mainsprings of indus- 
trial greatness in our country. They 
have given rise to giant metropolises, 
such as New York, Chicago, and Pitts- 
burgh. Today, another industrial metro- 
polis is being created out of the city of 
Wheeling, W. Va. Here, immense coal 
reserves combine with the restless flow 
of the mighty Ohio River and the dy- 
namic energy of a people whose forebears 
pioneered the virgin wilderness of the 
Alleghenies. 

Wheeling lies at the center of the Na- 
tion’s greatest soft coal fields. Abund- 
dance of coal has at times been blamed 
for the economic woes of the city, such 
as periodic unemployment. But modern 
research is opening up such immense new 
vistas for the use of coal and coal prod- 
ucts, and now Wheeling is looking for- 
ward to a huge industrial expansion 
based on its riches of black gold. 

The Ohio River, too, has been feared 
in the past because of the flood danger 
to Wheeling. But now that engineering 
skill has learned to contro] this rampant 
river with strategically placed dams on 
tributaries, we can look ahead to a 
harnessed Ohio serving the city with a 
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cheap water transportation system con- 
necting the Great Lakes region with the 
gulf coast. 

In an article in the April 20, 1963, edi- 
tion of the Wheeling, W. Va., Intelli- 
gencer, editor Harry Hamm tells how 
the people of Wheeling are courageously 
attacking the obstacles that confront 
their city in its resurgent growth as a 
budding metropolis. Because I believe 
this article will be a source of inspira- 
tion to others interested in urban de- 
velopment, I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Hamm's article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 7 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
Apr. 20, 1963] 
WHEELING LOOKS AHEAD 
(By Harry Hamm) 

A bright, prosperous future for Wheeling 
in the next 20 years and beyond is being 
fashioned today although contemporary so- 
clety recognizes it not. 

The citizens are too busy coping with the 
irritations and frustrations stemming from 
the process of community development to 
indulge in the luxury of looking ahead, 

What is actually taking place at the mo- 

ment in Wheeling, a city which gave birth 
to a State 100 years ago, is another birth, 
this time the birth of a metropolitan heart. 
There is bound to be pain, suffering and 
anxiety. 
Geographical location, looked upon for so 
many years as a hindrance to the city’s 
growth and prosperity, is destined in the 
years to come to be a key factor in the 
emergence of Wheeling as the heart of a 
metropolitan upper Ohio Valley region. 
Even in these incubator years of develop- 
ment the Ohio Valley is being heralded, 
mainly by outsiders, in terms of greatness. 
The Ruhr Valley“ of the United States some 
writers of the day have seen fit to call it. 

As might be expected those standing closest 
to the emergence of the metropolitan heart 
can see only a seedy, grave, dull city with all 
signposts polnted downward. 

In the final analysis geography and human 
enterprise determine a city's or aren's 
and prosperity and current statistics to the 
contrary Wheeling ls in excellent position on 
both scores; 

Landlocked cities everywhere would give 
anything to have a mighty body of water 
rolling by the front yard as in the case with 
Wheeling and the Ohio River. Old man 
river, which plagued the community with 
its recklessness for so many years, now ls in 
the process of becoming tamed and managed. 
The mammoth flood control dams in the 
headwaters already have stilled the long- 
time cries for a floodwall around Wheeling. 

As time passes the dream of a flood-free 
Ohio Valley draws ever nearer to becoming 
a reasonable certainty. Thus those that 
come behind will someday realize and cherish 
the true value and worth of the Ohio, 

Human enterprise is not lacking in Whecl- 
ing despite the sometimes topsy-turvy state 
of affairs which surround many an issue that 
seems important at the moment. ‘Truth of 
the matter is that civic spirit in Wheeling 18 
unique. Scores of citizens from every walk 
of life work without stint and without salary 
to help solve the critical and even minor 
problems of an old community in a modern 
age. 

Accentuating this determination to tackle 
the impossible can be found in Wheeling’s 
Most recent history of progress. After two 
failures at the polls, urban renewal, a process 
expected to loom large in the city's future, 
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became a working reality because of far- 
sighted and courageous businessmen. A vol- 
unteer boost in taxes came at just the mo- 
ment when urban renewal faced a do-or-die 
dest. 

The desperate cries of anguish we hear now 
Over the community's lack of choice land 
site for development only can lead in the end 
to finding the solution which rests in part 
with conversion of present outmoded land 
use to that which Is most productive and in 
the community interest. 

Much of center and south Wheeling Is 
destined In time to be recaryed by municipal 
Surgery, better known as renewal, so as to 
Contain an Iindustrial-business complex not 
yet envisioned by those who think only in 
terms of factories and production lines of 
the past. 

Other idle acreage now hidden from view 
because of physical incompleteness, lacking 
highway access or in a flood plain, can be- 
come a firm part of the community’s eco- 
nomic base providing job opportunity for 
local citizens and products for world trade. 

An area blessed with the basic industrial 
force—coal, steel, aluminum, and chemi- 
cals—cannot by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be written off because of today’s tech- 
nological revolution which has caused 
Momentary hardships. 

Imposing coal reserves stand ready to meet 
the rising demands for energy. Scientists 
Predict that some day coal will be the pri- 
Mary source of not only solid fuel but of 
liquid or gaseous fuels in the United States. 

By 1983 steel will be five times stronger 
and the new uses for the metal will increase 
many times over. The ziptop can of 1963 
Opens only a small view of the world of 
aluminum to come.. The giants of the chem- 
ical industry are a part of metropolitan 
Wheeling and the products to be derived 
from research will reshape the physical sur- 
Toundings for all. 

The Ohio Valley's contact with the space 
age is yet to materialize but the day of 

unching grows ever so close. Nearby Pitts- 
burgh’s bold entry into the field of outer 
space research and development in time will 
Spill over the boundary lines and extend 
into the Wheeling region. 

Key to the emergence of Wheeling as the 
Teal heart of a metropolitan Ohio Valley 
Tests with the imposing new network of 
trafic arteries planned here. Once these 
lifelines are established the heart will be- 
Come stronger and the pulsating beat shall 

More regular than we know it now. 

Strategic east-west Interstate 70 will cut 
à path through Wheeling itself including the 
long dreamed of tunnels through Wheeling 

1, Thus the population centers of the 
Nation will draw ever closer to the Ohio 
Valley. A bypass interstate route will open 
new land areas for development in the south- 
ern sector of Wheeling proper. And a mod- 
ern State Route 2 will provide access to the 
city from the emerging and growing indus- 
trial areas to the south, 

As the major highways unfold the need 
and determination to provide linking and 
feeder access roads will develop. While new 
land areas now unproductive or in minimal 
use will become rich new sectors contribut- 
ing to the community's vitality and strength. 

Just such an artery known as the pro- 
Posed northern parkway will unshackle the 
vast hilltop acreage which lies west of Stock- 
yard Hollow. It is in this area that planners 
foresee a shift of population where whole 
new neighborhoods will spring up. The 
abandoned level, lowlying valley areas will 

reconstructed to make way for commerce 
and industry to provide the jobs of the 
future, 

Education must stand as a beacon light in 
any community desirous of healthy growth 
and thus it seems only right that Wheeling’s 
first true brush with the “city of tomorrow” 
revolves around a proposed new consolidated 
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high school for Ohio County. For in con- 
junction with the construction of the mod- 
ern school there is tied the first develop- 
ment of the northern parkway. In this in- 
stance education truly can light the way to 
a community's progress. 

No better reason for viewing the future 
with optimism can be found than the evi- 
dence available in the area's startling growth 
and expansion of facilities for higher learn- 
ing. The workman's hammer rings out clear- 
ly and with promise on all three college 
campuses—Wheeling, Bethany and West Lib- 
erty State Colleges. There is assurance in 
this that the metropolitan heart will have 
with it an alert and educated mind, 

The Wheeling of tomorrow must have a 
dramatic focal point around which all ac- 
tivity revolyes. Downtown Wheeling is cast 
in this role and cannot shrink from the task 
even if it desired. Although thousands and 
thousands of dollars already have gone into 
a facelifting of the central business district 
the surface has only been brushed lightly 
with the artist's hand. 

Now in the very first stage of development 
is a massive urban renewal project for the 
northern sector of the downtown as we know 
it today. Labeled the Fort Henry project, 
planners envision major surgery in the whole 
area surrounding the site now occupled by 
the Market Auditorium. The market will be 
razed and a new street pattern keyed to the 
demands of vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
will emerge. 

No one with any vision at all can believe 
that the renewal of the uptown sector will 
be restricted by manmade boundary lines. 
Certain to be embraced later will be massive 
or total renewal of the entire business dis- 
trict coupled with an extension of presently 
constituted boundaries pushing out along 
16th Street where a complex of new bulid- 
ings already enhance the downtown skyline. 

Wheeling for too long has been wedded 
to commercial trade to believe that the com- 
munity’s leaders and citizens will neglect this 
vital phase of the metropolitan city’s future 
redevelopment. While up to now growth in 
the service industries related to a commercial 
center has not kept pace with national trends 
a reversal of this pattern seems a certainty 
once the ribbons of concrete pave easy access 
to the center city. 

On the fringe of the business district 
plans are in the making for the renewing 
of an entire area adjacent to the expanded 
and modernized Ohio Valley General Hos- 
pital. Medical facilities in the community 
are not lacking today and there is no reason 
to believe that progress in this fleld will 
not keep abreast of future advances in mod- 
ern medicine. 

Metropolitan Wheeling citizens will enjoy 
more recreational and leisure time pursuits 
in the years ahead and on this score the 
community boasts an excellent running 
start. The present city parks system needs 
no elaboration for only recently Wheeling 
Park was doubled in size with the acquisi- 
tion of additional acreage. This is an ac- 
complishment of note in an age when cities 
of every size are fighting for the preserva- 
tion of land acreage for park use, 

Oglebay Park's fame is getting nationwide 
attention as this outstanding facility truly 
portrays Wheeling as the heart of a metro 
area serving the people that reside therein. 

Many of the steep hillside slopes in Wheel- 
ing hold a potential for increased recrea- 
tional use as natural wooded hiking trails, 
picnic sites, and facilities for nature study. 

Wheeling Island, onetime called the city’s 
garden spot can again come in for praise as 
gradual long-range redevelopment fashions 
new open recreational sites. Coupled with 
the sure-to-happen phenomenal growth of 
water sports and related diversions along the 
Ohio River, Wheeling Island can become 
metropolitan Wheeling’s playland of to- 
morrow. 
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The facilities that a community must have 
in order to be assured of meeting the chal- 
lenges of an urban society are not being 
neglected. Private utilities are constantly 
expanding and modernizing in the Ohio 
Valley and new lines will extend out into 
the fringe areas with a suddenness that will 
be shocking once the projected roads be- 
come a reality, Wheeling now is preparing 
to launch a major overhaul of its water sys- 
tem with an eye to serving outlying areas 
where growth is expected. 

Without adequate communication prog- 
ress can be delayed or diluted, and in this 
field Wheeling again is moving forward. ‘The 
newer glamour mediums of communication 
such as radio and television are a part of 
the community and evidence faith in the 
future throught their improvements. But it 
is with the local press, where an 
new State found encouragement and direc- 
tion 100 years ago, that today re- 
ceives a positive impetus for a greater city 
tomorrow. 

Often critical, constantly agitating for 
civic purpose but always informing, the press 
of Wheeling is dedicated to lighting the way 
for the birth of a metropolitan heart which 
is- Wheeling. 


Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act of 1953 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 12) to increase 
the opportunities for training of physicians, 
dentists, and professional public health per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, in a real 
sense this measure, H.R. 12, concerns it- 
self with two very basic problems in the 
area of health and medical care: The 
first is an adequate supply of doctors, 
dentists, nurses and other needed med- 
ical professionals which will enable the 
people of this country to enjoy the level 
of health that is their right; the second, 
and more implicit problem, is the loosen- 
ing in a modest fashion, of the economic 
and institutional barriers which restrict 
the entry of talented young people into 
the field of medicine. 

The committee report on this bill is 
replete with facts and figures showing 
the need, across the country, for addi- 
tional trainees in the field of medicine 
and dentistry. For example, the commit- 
tee tells us that at the present time, there 
is something over 1,700 people in the 
United States for every family physi- 
cian—general practitioner, intern, or 
pediatrician. The committe also tells us 
that, even to maintain our present inad- 
equate ratio, we will have to increase 
the number of enrollees in medical and 
dental schools from 46,000 to 75,000 by 
1970. 5 

The national figures are important, but 
Iam particularly interested in how these 
problems affect Hawaii. 

Figures supplied to the committee by 
the Office of the Surgeon General indi- 
cate that the average number of non- 
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Federal physicians per 100,000 popula- 
tion in metropolitan counties, which 
would include such areas as the city and 
county of Honolulu, is about 145; how- 
ever, Honolulu only has about 106 non- 
Federal physicians per 100,000 popula- 
tion. The average for the State of 
Hawaii as a whole is about 101 non-Fed- 
eral physicians per 100,000 people; this 
is below California’s 144, Oregon’s 121, 
and Washington State’s 118. Of course, 
Hawaii does rank head of some States; 
Mississippi, for example, is listed as hav- 
ing 72 per 100,000; many of the pre- 
dominantly rural States also suffer from 
a severe doctor shortage. 

It is, therefore, extremely important 
that we do everything we can to increase 
the number of doctors across the Nation. 
The tremendous cost of a medical edu- 
cation is usually too much for a student 
to bear alone. We certainly should not 
restrict the medical profession to the 
wealthy; nor should we make the finan- 
cial burden such as to force young doc- 
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areas of medical practice. Sickness 
knows no boundaries; it can strike the 
farm family as well as the city dweller; 
it falls as often on the poor as on the 
rich. Our supply of medical talent must 
be available to meet all of these needs. 
This bill will help. : 

There is a final factor which has prob- 
ably caused the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to enter its last-minute opposition 
to the student loan provisions of H.R. 12: 
The loans under the bill are far more 
desirable than the loan programs pres- 
ently promoted by the AMA. The inter- 
est rate is around 3 percent and will not 
start to accrue until the student has fin- 
ished training. Even more important, 
the fact that the money will be owed to 
a Government loan program will tend to 
dilute AMA control over members of the 
medical profession, and this, I suspect, is 
one of the basic reasons for AMA opposi- 
tion to the student loan provisions. 

Of course, the AMA program is of 
minor assistance to Hawaii. The exhibit 
submitted for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn of Tuesday, April 23, by 
our Republican opponents of the student 
loan program shows, on page 6462, that 
Hawaii only has six AMA loans outstand- 
ing and that only two areas in the Na- 
tion where such loan programs exist, the 
Canal Zone and Rhode Island, have 
fewer. This same exhibit, on page 6456 
of the Recor, indicates that Hawaii, un- 
like many States, has no loan program 
sponsored by the county medical so- 
cieties. 

Mr. Chairman, the medical profession 
in this country and in Hawaii should be 
open to all young people with the req- 
quisite talent who desire to enter it. This 
honored profession should not be stifled 
by the domination of any clique or by the 
forces of economics, H.R. 12 is a modest 
step in the right direction. 
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Judge Loble’s Experiments With Juveniles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
March 1963, issue of the Catholic Digest 
carries an excellent article by Donald 
John Giese entitled “Judge Loble’s Ex- 
periments. with Juveniles.” Judge Les- 
ter H. Loble is district judge of the First 
Judicial District of the State of Mon- 
tana and is also currently serving as a 
Special Adviser to President Kennedy’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime, His interest in the prob- 
lems of juveniles has long been evident 
throughout the State of Montana. 

The tremendous success Judge Loble 
has had in curbing juvenile delinquency 
in his district, I believe, Mr. President, 
should be made known to others with the 
thought and hope that perhaps some of 
his theories might be used by other law 
enforcement officials with the same de- 
gree of success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this timely article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Catholic Digest, March 1963] 
JUDGE Losie’s EXPERIMENTS WITH JUVENILES 
(By Donald John Giese) 

Juvenile crimes in Montana are growing 
fewer, and the credit for it goes to Judge 
Lester H. Loble of Helena. Montana had 
been keeping abreast of the national trend: 
juvenile crime outpacing population growth 
by a ratio of better than 4 to 1 until this 
maverick juvenile judge stepped into the 
picture. 

A recent police study of juvenile crime in 
Judge Loble's district (pop. 50,000) showed 
Telony cases down 49 percent, nonfelony 
cases down 68 percent, and traffic cases down 
75 percent. To appreciate these figures, place 
them against FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover's 
recent warning that nearly half of all major 
crimes (robberies, burglaries, murders, as- 
saults, auto thefts) reported in the United 
States in 1961 were by offenders under 18. 

Judge Loble’s success took a lot of doing, 
and involved drastic changes in long estab- 
lished court procedures. The gray-haired, 
69-year-old jurist came to the bench in 
Helena 8 years ago, from a background of 
nearly 40 years as a prominent Montana 
trial lawyer. He took a long look at Mon- 
tana’s juvenile problem. 

“Juveniles were being coddied. Their 
crimes were increasing. They were being pro- 
tected from the glare of publicity by Mon- 
tana law, and their parents could hide behind 
the same cloak of anonymity. People were 
losing their confidence in the juvenile court 
system,“ Judge Loble says, and in general, 
the picture was black.” 

“On top of all this the so-called ‘ 
were spoonfeeding us the idea that all ju- 
venile law breakers were basically sick, had 
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no free will, and were the helpless victims of 
society’s ills. This, of course, is a lot of 
high-grade baloney.” 

The first thing that had to be done, the 
judge decided, was to get Montana’s juvenile 
court law changed so that all under age fel- 
ony (serious crime) offenders would appear 
in an open court (not a closed court, as in 
most States) and be exposed to the piercing 
glare, along with their parents, of newspaper, 
radio, and television publicity. Getting laws 
changed, as Judge Loble knows better than 
most, isn’t 

“I drew up a draft of a new law that would 
provide an open court for juvenile felons, 
and sent it to J. Edgar Hoover,” Judge Loble 
recalls. “He sent it back with His complete 
approval. Then I started touring the State, 
giving talks, buttonholing legislators, drum- 
ming up support for what was a radical new 
law. When the legislature met, I tried to 
get the law Introduced. It didn't even get 
out of committee. I decided to try it again 
the next session.” 

While Judge Loble waited, he didn't sit 
quietly. He stumped the State from end to 
end. People, tired of being victimized by 
youthful criminals, began listening. They 
passed along their views to their legislative 
representatives. Legislators listened. The 
next time around, in July 1961, the law 
passed. Juvenile felony offenders would now 
be treated as adults. 

The first juvenile felon to appear before 
Judge Loble for trial saw a different kind of 
courtroom. Reporters were present. The 
public was admitted. Photographers took 
pictures outside the courtroom. The under- 
18 offender’s name and background were 
published. All the details—age, address, 
previous offenses, parents’ names—were re- 
leased. 

The result was electrifying. No longer did 
Montana newspapers print news of a “15- 
year-old robber.” The offender was identi- 
fied. His friends, neighbors, and relatives 
saw his name in black print, and heard it 
on the air. His parents suffered the shock 
and humiliation of seeing their boy’s name 
bared before the public as a lawbreaker. 

One distraught father of a 16-year-old 
offender rushed up to Judge Loble just be- 
fore court opened, and pleaded that the 
judge keep the court closed. “I'll lose my 
job if this gets in the papers,” he cried. 
Judge Loble was unmoved. “You should 
have thought of all this 16 years ago,” he 
said. 

Cruel treatment? “No,” Judge Loble says. 

Effective treatment? “Very effective,” he 
says. 
“We are no longer indicting a whole class 
of youngsters before the public, as we used 
to do when we referred in the press to ‘a 16- 
year-old burglar’ rather than ‘John Doe, 16, 
convicted of burglary,’ Judge Loble claims. 
“Now we are putting the finger of publicity 
where it belongs, on the individual, not the 
group. 

“Parents are no longer getting off easy. 
Their indifference as parents is exposed, and 
they suffer consequences they could have 
avoided by being good parents in the first 
place. The day of coddling, juvenile law- 
breakers and their families is over in Mon- 
tana. We are breaking new ground, and we 
are getting results.” 

The police survey of juvenile-court cases 
in Judge Loble's district covered the 18 
months before the new law was passed and 
the 18 months following its passage. It 
strengthened the judge's decision to go on 
being a maverick, even at risk of harsh 
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criticism by such fellow Judges and progres- 
sive juvenile authorities as embrace the 
Philosophy that the juvenile lawbreaker is 
Bick. 


News of Judge Loble's success in Montana 
has traveled far. He was recently appointed 
a special adviser to President Kennedy’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime. On the long list of authori- 
ties who endorsed him was J. Edgar Hoover. 
A formal report of his progress under the 
new open-court law has been sent to the 
FBI Director. 

“The people are solidly behind me,” says 
the judge. “They continually support my 
decision to treat juvenile hoodlums as hood- 
lums. The people want protection. I owe 
them protection. That’s what they are 
getting. 

Und felons who go before Judge 
Loble invariably leave with lasting impres- 
sions. “If some young hoodlum slugs and 
robs a citizen out my way,” the judge says, 
“he gets the full treatment. He might be 

when he comes in, but when he 
goes out with the sheriff on his way to the 
reformatory, he isn’t. 

“When a kid needs help, I'll help him to 
the limit,“ the judge says. “But when a 
Smart aleck young tough comes in, he’s not 
feeling so tough when he goes out. 

“By being firm I've stopped a lot of kids 
from going on to more serious trouble. 
Swift and certain punishment, despite what 
the progressives think of it, is often a great 
teacher. 

“The judges who coddle the youthful of- 
fender and embrace the foolish philosophy 
that he's sick and can't choose between 
Tight and wrong are hurting the juvenile 
himself, society, and the juvenile court. 

“Some judges are probationing young law- 

ers to death—sometimes literally, if 
they go on to more serious crimes and sud- 
denly get hit by a police bullet. Sure, I'll 
Biye a good kid—and I think 97 percent of 
them are darn good kids—a break; but when 
I do, I tell him that if he comes back a 
Second time he'd better bring his tooth- 
brush, because he's going.” 

While Judge Loble swings a big stick in 
his court, and appears all business as he 
gits on the bench in his black robe, he has 
& heart as big as all Montana. Periodically, 
at his own expense, he makes trips to the 
State's reformatory and prison to visit in- 
Mates he has sent there. 

“I want them to know that the mean old 
buzzard who sent them away cares about 
them, and will do all he can to help them, 
Without coddling,” he says. “No one has 
taken a swing at me yet, and the only com- 
Plaint I've had was from a youngster who 
said I should have sent him to reform school 
the first I saw him, instead of the second.” 

All of the many fees the judge receives for 
his numerous speeches before civic groups 
go to the Judge Lester H. Loble Trust Fund, 
and from there to correctional institutions 
to be used for the personal needs of the in- 
mates. Thousands of dollars have gone to 
the Montana State Industrial school, at Miles 
City; Yellowstone Boys’ Ranch, at Billings; 
the State Vocational school; the House of 
the Good Shepherd; and the Twin Bridges 
Children’s Center. 

One man heard Judge Loble speaking on 
Tadio, and left $10,000 of hand and machine 
tools to the Yellowstone Boys’ Ranch, which 
oe of the finest shops in the coun- 


Money from the fund has been used to buy 
dresses for girls who all their lives have 
worn nothing but hand-me-downs; to make 
it possible for a youngster to send home 
a postcard, or a small present. It is also used 
to help send the kids home for Christmas. 

“Some of my colleagues, who endorse the 
currently popular progressive approach, think 
I'm some kind of fossil, living in. the past,” 
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the Judge says. But, in the face of an ever- 
mounting juvenile crime problem which con- 
tributes heavily to the $16 million daily cost 
of American crime of all kinds, Judge Loble 
is getting unexpected support from many of 
those who are now reexaming delinquency. 

Speaking at the National Institute on 
Crime and Delinquency held recently in Seat- 
tle, two psychiatrists reported on their suc- 
cess with what they called a “reality 
therapy.” 

Dr. William Glasser, consultant psychia- 
trist at the Ventura, Calif., School for Girls, 
and his colleague, Dr. G. L. Harrington, ad- 
vised delinquent youth workers to quit ex- 
plaining to wrongdoers why they are doing 
wrong, and point out instead how and why 
they ought to do the right thing. 

~ ess of what causes his bad be- 


primarily responsible. 
tional therapists rarely do, that he has a 
workable set of principles, standards or val- 
ues. If everyone working with a delinquent 
child holds him responsible to himself for 
what he does, the child soon learns the pleas- 
ure of doing well and getting credit for it.” 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the newspaper editor 
and syndicated columnist whose speech on 
“Moral Decay in America” was one of the 
most widely discussed talks of 1962, re- 
cently wrote in his column that “the more 
we blame society for youthful outrages and 
the more society struggles to remove the 
causes, the more outrages we have.” 

Jones also observed that “listening to a 
psychiatrist explain that father rejection 
caused you to rob the filling station may 
only give you the idea that some force you 
can't control is going to make you rob 
another. If you pay enough attention to 
the characters and oddballs who 
provided material for the Kinsey report, you 
get the impression that morality is a vapor, 
and that anything goes. 

“No one gains strength as long as he is 
preoccupied with finding reasons for his 
weaknesses,” Jones wrote. “While self- 
blame can be overdone by a few overly 
conscientious individuals, the effort to avoid 
self-blame at any cost is a far commoner 
and more debilitating disease.” 

J. Edgar Hoover agrees with Judge Loble 
that parents must be made, through pub- 
licity or otherwise, to assume their parental 
responsibilities. 

In a recent letter to me, Hoover stated: 
“Unquestionably, the greatest blame for the 
current surge of youthful criminality can 
be placed on parental neglect of children. 
Due to this neglect, an increasing number 
of young people are growing up without 
compassion or concern for their fellow man, 
In case after case of vicious crimes com- 
mitted by youth which I have studied, there 
has been gross neglect of the children on 
the part of the parents.” 

In Montana, because of its new open court 
law, parents are suddenly taking a greater 
interest in the activities of their children. 
Judge Loble feels they are doing a better 
job of being parents because the penalties 
for doing a poor job are now more severe, in 
terms of painful exposure and public cen- 
sure. ` 

Even though only felony and trafic cases 
are open to the press and public when a 
juvenile is involved, Judge Loble feels that 
nonfelony cases, which are still held in 
closed chambers, have also decreased, 68 
percent and 75 percent, respectively, “because 
parents now know that if they lie down on 
the job of being parents, the consequences 
are going to be painful.” 

Judge Loble makes no claim that he has 
the answer to the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem, but he feels there is a lot of room for 
improvement in the progressive system 

“Before the progressives judge my system 
too harshly, I wish they would look at the 
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record, examine the hairraising statements 
that J. Edgar Hoover has been making about 
juvenile crime, and then take a look at how 
my oldfashioned ideas are wor in Mon- 
tana. That's the main point, they're work- 
ing. The progressive theories, by any meas- 
urement, are failing every day. 

“Americans are tired of watching the fuv- 
enile crime rate climb year after year. They 
are beginning to cry out for commonsense 
in our courts and for action by our judges. 
That's what we are trying to provide in 
Montana: commonsense, action.” 


Progress on Controlled Nuclear Fusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Star of April 22 recounts the slow but 
persistent progress we are making in 
controlling the nuclear fusion process for 
mankind’s benefit: 

CHAINING THE INFERNO 

Some years ago, during his chairmanship 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Lewis L. 
Strauss commented periodically, but re- 
seryedly, on the possibility of for 

uses the preternaturally wild power 
of the hydrogen bomb, At one time, in a 
fiash of characteristically cautious optimism, 
he summed up the prospect in these words: 
“Anyone who thinks fusion cannot be con- 
trolled is a fool; but anyone who thinks it is 
going to be easy is an idiot.” 

When this statement was made, back 
around 1956 or 1957, Mr. Strauss and some 
of the best experts in the field hazarded the 
guess that thermonuclear power—a veritable 
inferno, a kind of manmade hell, in its ex- 
ploding form—would be chained and put to 
work of the good of all mankind in the 1970's. 
But in the years since then, Project Sher- 
wood, which is the name of the enterprise, 
has been moving forward at a pace seemingly 
as slow as a snail's, if not even slower. 

Through all this time, however, the AEC 
has held fast to the faith that the thermo- 
nuclear fusion process eventually will be con- 
tained and controlled—just as atomic fission 
has been—to generate electricity and other- 
wise serve the interests of peoples everywhere, 
with limitless sources of deuterlum fuel in 
the seas and oceans of the world. And now 
we have some highly significant confirming 
news from the Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory of the University of California, In the 
AEC's words, the news is this: 

“An encouraging advance in the long- 
Tange exploration of techniques for the gen- 
eration of power produced by thermonuclear 
reactions has been made. 

“The work represents the first results from 
the operation of Alice, one of a new genera- 
tion of machines for exploring the behavior 
of hot ionized gases (plasmas) confined by 
strong magnetic fields, 

“While * * * the work does not represent 
a major breakthrough, it may constitute the 

g of research at a new level of 
sophistication.” 

These words may prove to be historic. Al- 
though they are surrounded by many “ifs,” 
“buts,” and “maybes,” they strongly suggest 
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H-bomb for the benefit of peoples every- 
where. In that respect, the almost uni- 
maginably terrible nature of this force may 
yet prove to be a blessing. 

The AEC announcement indicates, in any 
event, that the promise implicit in the H- 
bomb (not the all-too-obvious threat) Is 
tremendous, and that steady progress is be- 
ing made toward its fulfillment. And if that 
. fulfillment comes, as expected, the world will 
have at its disposal a limitless source of 
beneficent power. Nothing can better illus- 
trate the general duality of our earthly 
nature—the night and day of it, its good 
and evil, and the astonishing way in which 
the est of man’s gadgets can be benign 
if put to work in humanity’s behalf. 


West Virginia Centennial 1963 Highlights 
Achievements and Future as Mountain 
State Hosts Tourists in Record Num- 
bers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


~ OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 1963 
marks the 100th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of West Virginia as a State of 
the Union. In commemoration of this 
historic event citizens of the Mountain 
State are enthusiastically supporting 
plans and programs for memorable cen- 
tennial observances designed to illustrate 
not only our rich heritage, but also re- 
dedication to a new 100 years of achieve- 
ment and growth. 

In his open letter of centennial wel- 
come to the public, Gov. William Wal- 
lace Barron observes that— 

West Virginia has launched an intensive 
economic development program which has 
already seen a major cleanup and facelifting 
program carried out statewide; unemploy- 
ment ranks substantially reduced; an un- 
precedented highway construction program 
implemented; and major new tourist and in- 
dustrial development measures instituted. 
Thousands of our citizens have been re- 
trained to give them the skills and capabili- 
ties required to attain the better life for 
themselves and their families. Tourists and 
new industries are coming into West Vir- 
ginia in record numbers and our existing 
plants are expanding at an unparalleled rate. 


Section 11 of the April 21 issue of the 
New York Times, was composed of color- 
ful and well-written advertisements in- 
forming readers of the beauties, re- 
sources and capabilities of West Vir- 
ginia, and advising them of the mean- 
ingful activities which are to be held 
shortly in connection with our centen- 
nial-year celebration. 

Responsible for the compilation and 
publication of this attractive pictorial 
magazine was the West Virginia De- 
partment of Commerce, created in 1961 
by the State legislature. This purpose- 
ful group, headed by the respected and 
energetic business leader, Hulett C. 
Smith, acts as a well-rounded, frontline 
economic task force to spearhead the 
drive for new industry, more tourists, 
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increased business activity and com- 
munity development. 

In conjunction with the Department's 
seven-man advisory board, composed of 
keen-minded businessmen and indus- 
trialists from all sections of the State, 
policy and operating procedures were 
established for this economic develop- 
ment unit composed of three divisions. 

1. Planning and research, which-serves as 
the State planning agency, working with 
local groups in the field of community de- 
velopment by providing counsel and coordi- 
nation for such activities. 

2. Industrial development, which, with its 


trained. professional staff of industrial and 


financial specialists, works with out-of-State 
industrialists to fill their requirements as to 
location and financing and assists existing 
State firms to expand and prosper. 

3. Travel development, which works in all 
fields of activity concerned with developing 
thé tourist trade, attractions, facilities, and 
accomodations. 


But this was only the beginning in 
the wide range of activities the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was to undertake, 
and the efforts of our citizenry have 
been an added and powerful force. 

An indication of West Virginia's deter- 
mination to continue this pattern of 
civic interest is found in the strong 
emphasis which is being placed on edu- 
cation. The informative material car- 
nen in the Times is quoted as stating 

— 


The recent history of higher education in 
West Virginia ls. descriptive of dramatic 
progress, encouraging stability, and wise 
planning for the future. 

The educational accomplishments of the 
State can be regarded as the response to the 
challenge of historical hardships—of fron- 
tier isolation, of uncoordinated efforts, of 
poor financial resources. But the urge to 
educate was there from the beginning. 

Men such as Edmund Randolph, Pa 
Henry, and Ebenezer Zane were planning 
academies for the western counties of Vir- 
ginia as early as 1787. These institutions, 
drawn from the loins of the mountains, 
hewed from virgin timber, performed some 
of the functions of a junior college and 
graduated men prominent in law, surveying, 
the ministry, and politics. 

Colleges in the modern sense date back to 
1839. The number that flourished and de- 
clined during the past century does not re- 
fiect lack of interest but rather the adverse 
effects of economic hardships. If anything, 
the abandoned buildings were a tribute to 
the daring sacrifices of people who highly 
valued a college education. 

Impressively surviving the Spartan process 
of elimination in West Virginia are 20 vigor- 
ous, modern collegiate institutions, includ- 
ing three junior colleges and two State uni- 
versities, with a median age of 75 years. 
They offer all the more common curriculum 
on the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
including law and medicine, and present 
some unique and highly successful studies 
on the undergraduate plane. 

Rivalry, always a spur to greater effort, is 
wisely tempered to common purposes by 
West Virginia's three college associations: 
one for the seven 4-year private colleges rep- 
resenting six leading religious affiliations; 
one for the State-supported institutions, 
and a third for all—the West Virginia As- 
sociation of College and University Presi- 
dents. 

The latter is currently coordinated by 
means of a unified project backed financially 
by the Claude Worthington Benedum Foun- 
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dation. It is the only group in the country 
in which the privately financed and publicly 
supported colleges of a State are working 
together in a cooperative program. 

Through research and discussion of mu- 
tual interests, problems are defined, solu- 
tions proposed, and the public is made aware 
of the fine opportunities for higher educa- 
tion within the State. 


Among the leading industries in the 
Mountain State is the production of glass 
and glass products. More than 70 fac- 
tories make West Virginia one of the Na- 
tion’s leading manufacturers of glass. 
Included are such impressive names as 
Blenko, Fostoria, Corning, Rainbow, 
Johns-Manville Fibre Glass, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
Fenton Art Glass Co., along with the 
Vitro Agate Co., world's leading manu- 
facturer of marbles, and the Morgan- 
town Glassware Guild whose glassware, 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy has announced, 
graces the White House tables. 

Popular tours are conducted through 
the glass plants where the visitor can 
enjoy a first-hand look at glass as it is 
crafted by hand using basic methods 
unchanged through centuries. Such an 
inspection is an educational and recrea- 
tional experience. 

And, the production of bituminous 
coal has long been an extremely import- 
ant factor in the economic well-being of 
West Virginia. Ranked as the Nation’s 
No. 1 producer of this widely used fuel, 
the Mountain State has felt the squeeze 
of unemployment resulting from the in- 
troduction of methods of automation in 
coal mining. However, rich deposits of 
this widely used mineral will continue 
to provide a source of power for eastern 
markets and commercial support for 
industrial growth in West Virginia. 

The following excerpt from the April 
21 issue of the Times clearly illustrates 
the importance of coal in West Virginia: 

West Virginia’s economy is quite literally | 
built on bituminous coal, which underlies 
all but 7 of her 55 counties. Coal produc- 
tion is the State's leading industry and on 
the ready and economical availability of this 
fuel a good portion of the Mountain State's 
industry is based. 

West Virginia is the Nation’s No. 1 coal 
producer, with an output of 113 million tons 
in 1961. Based on an average price of $4.94 
per ton at the mine, this meant that West 
Virginia’s coal production pumped nearly 
$660 million into the State's economy. 

The task of producing more than a quarter 
of America’s coal output has not seriously 
tapped West Virginia’s reserves of bitumi- 
nous coal. Beneath her hills and valleys lie 
more than 103 billion tons of coal yet un- 
mined. 

Although an important amount of West 

ia's coal is used within her borders, 
the demand for it is worldwide. Important 
tonnages of high quality metallurgical coal 
are shipped from West Virginia to Norfolk, 
Va., thence through the Panama Canal to 
the steel mills of Japan. Other metallurgical 
coal from West Virginia goes to the steel 
industries of Canada, and to West Germany, 
Italy, and other European countries. 

Most West Virginia coal moves from mine 
to market by rail, over the seven major car- 
riers serving the State. However, barges are 
important West Virginia coal carriers also. 
Nearly 9 million tons a year move on the 
Kanawha, Guyandot, Monongahela, and Ohio 
Rivers from West Virginia mines. And mod- 
ern electric generating stations, which use 
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coal almost exclusively, transmit coal’s en- 
ergy to thousands of customers in and out 
of the State. 

This transportation network will be sup- 
Plemented during the next few years by 
interstate pipelines and extra high voltage 
transmission lines. At least one pipeline is 
Planned to carry coal from northern West 
Virginia to the New York-Philadelphia area. 
A large electric generating station near Mor- 
gantown, to be completed in 1967, will be 
tied in with a network of 500,000-volt lines 
Carrying electricity to Philadelphia and New 
York. It will consume 1.3 million tons of 
Coal a year. 


Another aspect of growth in West Vir- 
Binia is the State's concerted effort to 
attract new industry and plant expan- 
Sion in order to create additional jobs 
and bolster the economy. A program 
Showing major industrial sites, in which 
Private and public agencies work to- 
ether, opens to American industry the 
Opportunity to evaluate potential plant 
locations in West Virginia and check 
Price tags without fear of premature dis- 
Closure of plans, or of fluctuations of 


A majority of the sites involved are 

ld under long-term options or some 
Other form of control by the utilities 
Serving the State, all of them members 
of the West Virginia Industrial Develop- 
Ment Association. 

By agreement these properties may be 
shown to prospects by the State Depart- 
Ment of Commerce, local or regional de- 
velopment groups, subject only to final 
approval by the controlling company. 

The controlled properties are chiefly 

larger acreages, from 25 to 100 acres, 
and substantially more. Some are 
Served by river transportation in addi- 
tion to rail and highway. 

Transportation is another area in 
Which West Virginians are exerting a 
Major effort. The year 1963 is destined 
to be a significant one in the construc- 
tion of highways and in the improve- 
Ment of existing roads. The Times car- 
ried the following information concern- 

the State’s road network: 

West Virginia's centennial year may well 
So down in the State’s history as the great- 
est year from the standpoint of highway 

ction. 

The Interstate System, crisscrossing the 
State-represents significant strides in road- 
building. More than 40 miles of interstate 
highways are now open to traffic and much 
Additional mileage is expected to open to 

during 1963. 
Interstates 64, 70, 77, 79, and 81 coming 
into West Virginia from the Great Lakes, 
Midwest, east coast and New England are 
Opening up the State to more industrial and 
tourist traffic. 

Highway transportation throughout West 
Virginia is on the upswing as far as new road 
Construction is concerned. The Interstate 
System is giving State officials every reason 
to believe that new industrial opportunities 
ae growing with every mile of new road 


eading into and out of the State's vast re- 
source centers. 


Naturally, transportation is a vital fac- 
tor in the attraction of tourists from 
Other areas of the United States. The 
Scenic wonders of the Mountain State 
are without rival in their unspoiled beau- 

and with the construction of conven- 
ient routes of access, tourism will con- 

ue to grow. 
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In 1962, over 8 million persons visited 
West Virginia, an increase of 14 percent 
over the previous year. Some $300 mil- 
lion were spent by tourists in the State 
in 1962, and private interests are now 
committed to investing some $1744 mil- 
lion aimed at hoisting tourist trade. 

A 5-month period in that year saw an 
increase of 42 percent in visitation at the 
National Monument at Harpers Ferry; 
the annual demand for accommodation 
in the State parks increased 20 percent; 
during the first 6 months of 1962, the 
State sold more nonresident fishing li- 
censes than in all of 1961. 

These are but a few tangible indica- 
tions that more and more Americans are 
becoming conscious of the fact that en- 
joyment, education and relaxation await 
the visitor in West Virginia—accompan- 
ied by a natural hospitality and charm 
which has been a hallmark of the area 
for a century. 

As Governor Barron has stated: 

Here in this land of relaxation is one of 
the greatest outdoor recreation reservoirs in 
the country for the vacationer. Here the 
worker and his employer find the finest in 
religious, cultural, educational, and recrea- 
tional facilities a few minutes from the plant 
or office. Our welcome mat is always out in 
West Virginia * * * particularly so during 
this, our centennial year. 


The 15th Anniversary of the State of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
28th of April, Israel will celebrate its 


15th anniversary as a state, and I am~ 


pleased to join with her friends in 
honoring this date. It has been my 
custom on past occasions to direct my 
colleagues’ attention to various aspects 
of Israel’s outstanding achievements on 
the road to becoming a nation once 
again. In other years I have spoken of 
the history of Israel’s rebirth in the 20th 
century, its continuing problems in its 
surroundings and its internal develop- 
ment and progress. 

Today I would like to center my re- 
marks on the program which Israel has 
initiated in the field of technical as- 
sistance to other developing countries. 
The experiences which have come from 
the struggle to build a state in Israel 
are being made available to those who 
are willing to learn from them. Owing 
to prevailing psychology in many of the 
newly created states, Israel represents 
an ideal source of assistance. The 
Israeli experience in the face of internal 
and external difficulties makes an elo- 
quent appeal to countries whose prob- 
lems are similarly overwhelming. 

Modern Israel has developed into a 
stable, technologically advanced state. 
The generous assistance which organiza- 
tions like the United Jewish Appeal have 
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rendered Israel over the past 15 years 
has had much to do with this progress. 
However, there is another factor which 
has had an even more important in- 
fluence on Israel's remarkable growth. 
The sense of belonging to a common ef- 
fort, highly intensified by external 
dangers and internal needs, has been 
fruitfully channeled into a wide variety 
of cooperative enterprises and institu- 
tions. This spirit was mobilized to deal 
with the special problems which Israel 
faced with its land and population. Over 
the years this process has produced a 
body of specialized experience and ex- 
pertise. 


The newly created states of Africa and 
Asia have found in Israel an example to 
emulate, and Israel has responded by 
making available to these nations the 
great benefits of its experience. And 
what are the successes to which the new 
nations are attracted? At its inception 
Israel entered upon the task of equip- 
ping its people with a common language 
and with the necessary skills to begin 
building a nation. 

The urgency of these needs led to the 
development of new techniques of civil, 
general, and vocational education. 
Many of the problems Israel has had 
to deal with are similar to those which 
the underdeveloped nations now face, 
and the striking success of Israel's efforts 
and methods are appealing. Israel has 
been asked to share with other states 
its experiences and it has responded gen- 
erously within its limited resources. 

In order to deal with the growing 
volume of requests for cooperation and 
assistance, Israel created a department 
of international cooperation within the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs Because of 
limited financial and manpower re- 
sources, Israel's programs of assistance 
must adhere to certain basic considera- 
tions. First, the effectiveness and im- 
pact of the assistance on the develop- 
ment of the recipient country must be 
taken into account. Second, Israel must 
concentrate its aid in those areas where 
Israeli experience has produced expertise 
which is particularly relevant to the 
problems of the new nations. Third, 
Israel usually emphasizes tangible proj- 
ects which can be completed within a 
relatively short period of time and which 
require a minimum of resources, but 
which will lay the foundations for fur- 
ther development plans. 

There are now four main categories 
into which Israeli technical cooperation 
falls. First, the program provides for 
manpower training in Israel. Second, 
experts, advisers, instructors, and sur- 
vey teams are dispatched on request to 
interested countries. Third, Israeli 
teams plan and organize training facili- 
ties abroad. Fourth, teams prepare and 
implement itinerant courses in develop- 
ing countries using the latest training 
aids. 

In the area of manpower training 
Israel has provided courses for 1,547 
trainees from 77 countries. In view of 
the paramount impact of agriculture on 
developing countries, many of the 
courses deal with the techniques of mod- 
ern farming, for example scientific 
feeding and breeding methods with dif- 
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ferent types of livestock and crop rota- 
tion. Agriculture is one of the specific 
spheres in which Israel has acquired con- 
siderable experience in the course of her 
own development. In addition to the 
agricultural programs Israel provides 
training in education, the vocational 
fields, nursing, cooperative movements, 
and others. One of the more dramatic 
examples of Israeli cooperation has been 
carried out in Burma. While a group of 
over 100 Burmese ex-servicemen was 
trained on several agricultural settle- 
ments in Israel, a team of Israeli spe- 
cialists in soil conservation and irriga- 
tion surveyed an area in Burma's arid 
zone and drew up plans for revitalizing 
the land. The Burmese, on return, 
worked with the specialists and applied 
their Israeli training to the production 
of new crops by mixed farming and irri- 
gation. 

Israel has been asked to play a role in 
several vast, multilateral development 
schemes. In conjunction with the Gov- 
ernment of Upper Volta and the U.N. 
Special Fund, Israel established an agri- 
cultural training center to implement the 
benefits in the field of agriculture arising 
from the Upper Volta project, 

In its program of international coop- 
eration Israel has organized joint com- 
panies with Israeli private firms and lo- 
cal interests or governments of develop- 
ment countries as partners. For exam- 
ple, Zim, Israel’s national shipping line 
ran the Black Star Line together with 
Ghana; the Ghanaian Government hold- 
ing 60 percent of the share capital. Zim 
set up a nautical school at Accra to pro- 
vide marine officers and crews. As 
Ghanaian seamen became fit to com- 
mand and sail their ships the Israeli 
crews returned to the Israel Merchant 
Navy and the Israeli capital was with- 
drawn from the Black Star Line for re- 
investment elsewhere in developing 
countries, 

In addition to training nurses for 
medical and public health work, Israel 
has undertaken several ambitious proj- 
ects in the field of medicine and Israel 
now manages and directs several hos- 
pitals in Ethiopia and Ghana. Staffs for 
these Institutions and others are training 
in the Hadassah-Hebrew University Hos- 
pital in Jerusalem. An eye clinic was 
established in Liberia by Israeli surgeons 
and physicians while a doctor and 
10 nurses from Liberia were given spe- 
cialized instruction at the Hadassah. 
Within a few years, the Liberians them- 
selves will be fully competent in ophthal- 
mology and able to take over the central 
clinic. 

These then, are some of the programs 
which Israel has so dynamically under- 
taken within her limited resources. The 
moving spirit underlying all of this is, 
in my opinion, a genuine attempt to 
spread a gospel of international cooper- 
ation and assistance within a framework 
of hard work or self-help. Young na- 
tions, sharing similar problems, have 
much to gain from sharing their solu- 
tions to these problems. The Israeli 
technical assistance program involves 
much more than technical assistance. 
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The spirit and dedication which have in- 
fused the steady growth of Israel inspires 
the new nations to get on with the task 
before them. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me and to 
many others, that we all can benefit from 
Israel's experience with her foreign aid 
program. In many ways it lends itself 
to more efficiency and accomplishments 
than does a program launched on a more 
grandiose scale. No one country or 
organization, including the United States 
or the United Nations, is able to under- 
take by themselves the solving of the 
myriads of problems facing the emerging 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 
If Israel's efforts are copied and used by 
other nations who have reached this 
point of maturity there is hope that 
through the interchange and cooperation 
of one small country with another, great 
strides will be made toward eliminating 
much of the poverty and underprivileged 
conditions now prevalent in many areas 
of the world. 

To me there is no better way to honor 
the 15th anniversary of the State of 
Israel than to pay tribute to her unself- 
ishness in helping others less fortunate, 
when she is still faced with almost unsur- 
mountable problems of her own. 


News Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1963 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, April 23, Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, 


distinguished Pulitzer prizewinning jour- 
nalist, addressed the U.S. Senate Press 


. Secretaries’ Association on the news 


management issue, 

As a representative of the Cowles Pub- 
lications, publisher of Look magazine, a 
writer for the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une and the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, and a member of the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information, Mr. 
Mollenhoff’s professional competence to 
evaluate the extent and impact of man- 
aged news is unquestioned. 

With Mr. Mollenhoff’s permission, ex- 
cerpts from his address to the group of 
Republican and Democratic press secre- 
taries have been recorded for distribu- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a copy of his excerpted re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the exerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMaRxKs BY CLARK R. MOLLENHOFF, WASHING- 
TON CORRESPONDENT, BEFORE THE U.S. SEN- 
ATE PRESS SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION MEET- 
ING, TUESDAY, APRIL 23, 1963 
I am not going to compare the Kennedy 

administration's activities in the information 

area with the Eisenhower administration's 


activities. This would serve no useful pur- 
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pose, for the problems are different. It would 
be like comparing apples and oranges or 
horses and pigs. 

There was plenty to complain about in the 
Eisenhower administration with its extreme 
use of executive privilege to block the press, 
the Congress, and the GAO from records and 
testimony dealing with Defense Department 
spending and scandalous conditions in the 
foreign aid program. 

There are other grounds for complaint in 
the Kennedy administration, and I think 
it is better to be specific than to get off 
into that old and impossible debate as to 
whether the Kennedy administration or. the 
Eisenhower administration has the greatest 
respect or disrespect for the principle of open 
government. I'll leave it to the professional 
politicians to do the comparing, and will try 
to deal with specific cases. 

Today there is much discussion of the 
news management with complaints about a 
wide variety of practices. Some of the com- 
plaints are legitimate in that they focus at- 
tention on false, inaccurate or misleading 
statements by Government officials about 
Government business. Some of the com- 
plaints are of questionable value, for they 
quibble about normal efforts of the admin- 
istration to interpret itself in the best light. 
We have always had some news management 
in the respect that public officials always 
like to place themselves in the best’ light. 
The complaints are justified in only those 
cases where there is actual news distortion. 

I'm not going to rehash the Eisenhower 
administration's distortions, for I've spent 
the greater part of a book documenting the 
case of unjustified secrecy by that adminis- 
tration. I would suggest you read it so you 
keep your thinking in perspective on the 
subject. I would also say that the best po- 
litical approach with regard to the present 
administration is an objective nonpolitical 
analysis, 

I will deal with the Kennedy administra- 
tion because that is the administration in 
power today. I do not feel it is necessary to 
deal with a lot of quibbling on information 
policies that might be considered petty or 
might be subject to legitimate challenge, 

To avoid the charge of petty quibbling, let 
us pick the largest Department, the Defense 
Department with about 4 million employees 
and annual spending in excess of $50 billion. 

Let us discuss the head of that Depart- 
ment Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
and his chief spokesman, Arthur Sylvester. 

Let us discuss the public pronouncements 
of that Department on the biggest and most 
controversial contract, the $6.5 billion pro- 
gram for the TFX fighter plane for the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

The documented record shows that Secre- 
tary McNamara’s department has engaged in 
a broad pattern of false, inaccurate, and mis- 
leading statements on this major contract 
investigation. ` 

What is troublesome to me is that up to 
this moment Defense Secretary McNamara 
has been able to get by with this grand de- 
ception. 

He has been able to get by with this broad 
deception despite a well documented record 
established by Senator Joun MCCLELLAN, of 
Arkansas, through careful work that con- 
tradicts McNamara on his broad premises on 
TFX and on his minor points. 

McNamara and his top aides have been 
able to do this because of a lack of diligence 
on the part of the press and on the part of 
the Republican Party. 

Most members of the press do not know 
they have been deceived because they sim- 
ply have not read the record established by 
MCCLELLAN. 


Most Republicans do not know how great 
the deception has been because they have 
not read the record, or they have not read 
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it carefully with an eye to making a real 
analysis of the case. Too many are 

to snipe on superficial or cute things. Too 
few are willing to do the careful work to 
Make a solid case where one exists on a 
complex matter. 

I believe that it is quite possible that Sec- 
Tetary McNamara has even deceived his own 
administration. I have difficulty believing 
that the highest officials of this administra- 
tion would support him so fully if they were 
aware of the details of the record made by 

n McCLettan and his committee. I 
believe that the President and others are 
good enough politiclans that they would try 
to correct the record if they were aware of 
the full details. In this respect, it is quite 
Possible that President Kennedy has placed 
too great a faith in Secretary McNamara as 
the infallible man, and in this way has made 
himself vulnerable. We should be able to 
remember back as far as the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration where President Eisenhower was 
Unaware of a conflict of interest in the 
Dixon-Yates case, and was unable to protect 
himself. The same was true of the problems 
Over in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC), where President Eisenhower 
ignored the problem and left it to others un- 
til he had a full-blown scandal on his hands. 

The TFX case has the potential for doing 
the same damage to the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and largely because some high officials 
Simply have not read the record and have ac- 
Cepted the self-serving declaration of Mr. 
McNamara that he is right, that his decision 
Will save a billion dollars, and that those who 
Oppose him are petty politicians trying to 
disregard the national interest to win the 
Contract for the home State. 

What do the the facts show? 

(1) McNamara overruled the unanimous 
recommendation of the top level Source 
Selection Board for the Boeing version of 
TFX., The recommendation was based on a 

g that the Boeing plane had a much 
er performance rating, and was cheaper 
by $100 million to $415 million. 

(2) McNamara has the burden of proof 
Upon him to establish that he was right in 
awarding the contract to General Dynamics 

He signed a memorandum of justifi- 
Cation last November 21 that was loaded 
With errors, including a little slip-up on the 
Performance rating of the General Dynamics 
Plane, He also had a little error of $77 mil- 
ion, a little error of $32 million, and a little 
error of $29 million, according to the Mc- 
Clellan committee record. 

(3) McNamara admits that the Boeing 
Performance rating is better. He admits that 
the contract price proposed by Boeing is 
Cheaper. He relies upon a contention that 

use of greater commonality in the 
General cs plane there will be great 
Savings on maintenance, repair, spare parts, 
and training. The experts, military and en- 
Sineering, testify that the General Dynamics 
Plane has no advantage over the Boeing plane 
in this area, and that the idea of any savings 
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' (4) McNamara downgraded the modern 
‘aking device, the “thrust reverser,” in the 
ing plane as being a risky engineering 
venture The General Dynamics plane has 
® conventional dive brake, which may make 
the plane obsolete before it is in production, 
and the Defense Department is already con- 
sidering putting the “thrust reverser“ on the 
General Dynamics plane. Experts have testi- 
fled it will cost $446 million more to do this, 
and there may be a necessity for major re- 
design on the General Dynamics plane that 

Will result in a delay of 6 to 9 months. 
(5) Adm. George Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air Force 
lef of Staff, have expressed their approval 
Of the Boeing plane. They have expressed 
their doubts about the General Dynamics 
Plane, Admiral Anderson has stated that 
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we are knowingly taking the plane with the 
second best performance evaluation st a 
time when we need to strive for the best 
performance if we are to maintain the vital 
“edge” over the Soviet Union. 

In the face of that record before the Mc- 
Clellan committee, Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara appeared before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and stated: 

“The really difficult decision (on the TFX) 
was not the choice of contractors, but the 
cancellation of the services two-plane pro- 
gram and the substitution of a single air- 
craft to serve both the Air Force and the 
Navy. After extended discussions and great 
controversy, both the civilian and military 
leaders now agree such a program will meet 
the military requirements. It will yield a 
saving of approximately $1 billion. The 
choice of a contractor for such an aircraft 
was a subsidiary decision. Both contractors 
presented acceptable designs, each capable of 
meeting the military requirements, and with 
little to choose between them on the basis of 
performance. The choice of contractor, 
therefore, could be determined by the civilian 
authorities who are charged by law with 
making such decisions, on consideration of 
ultimate cost and program risk.” 

The statement by McNamara before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors was 
totally misleading, and inaccurate. It was 
either an unknowing presentation or a grand 
deception on the TFX contract. To me it 
would appear to have all of the character- 
istics of the worst news management, for it 
is news distortion. 

It is the responsibility of the press to point 
up these cases, It is also the responsibility 
of the Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress to assure that the facts are kept 
straight if the press fails to understand, or 
fails to emphasize the important points on 
such news distortion. 

I do not believe it should be done in a 
partisan manner, but in a clearly objective 
manner, The documented record is there, 
and it is up to the press and the men in 
Congress to be sure that it is not overlooked 
on a contract involving a weapons system 
that could be of such importance to the 
entire Nation. 


Kennedy Administration Waiting Game 
Policy in Foreign and Domestic Affairs 
Viewed as Healthy, Hopeful Pause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration’s domestic and for- 
eign policies have been severely criti- 
cized, particularly the Kennedy Cuban 
policy. In the midst of all of these at- 
tacks and charges, it is reassuring to 
pick up a newspaper and read the dis- 
tinguished columnist Charles Bartlett’s 
article impassionately analyzing and in- 
terpreting with understanding the aims 
and purposes of the Kennedy policies. 
The critics of the Kennedy Cuban policy 
are making panacean proposals to elimi- 
nate Castro and Soviet infiuence on the 
Caribbean island, some of which could 
lead to all-out war. Mr. Bartlett views 
the national leadership in a waiting 
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game, that is, the pause—both healthy 


and hopeful.” 

Mr. Speaker under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Bartlett's column, 
taken from the Boston Sunday Globe, 
with my remarks: 

HEALTHY, HOPEFUL Pause—Wuire House 

PLAYS THE WAITING GAME 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

WASHINGTON; —National leadership is for 
the moment a waiting game, and officials 
who view the pause as both healthy and 
hopeful are puzzled by less sanguine inter- 
pretations which have begun to blossom in 
the press, 

Washington journalism tends to run in 
patterns, and the emerging pattern depicts 
the President and his aids as gripped by 
stalemate and frustration, defensive and out 
of sorts. Actually nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

The post, Samuel Cole, spoke of wielding 
“the power that waits and wins” and Dis- 
raeli wrote that “everything comes if a man 
will only wait.” The thesis has been mod- 
ernized in a jingle: “Everything comes to him 
who waits—if he waits in a place that’s meet. 
But never wait for an uptown car on the 
downtown side of the street.” 

Top officials of the administration feel 
strongly now that they are waiting on the 
right side of the street for events that are 
moving in a favorable direction. z 

The act of waiting in these circumstances 
is not distasteful, It is infinitely preferable 
to some of the postures which can be im- 
possa. upon political leaders in a volatile 
worl 


It is conceivable that the President can 
view his situation with some gratitude as he 
looks around the world. He can certainly be 
glad that he is not Khrushchev, beset at 
home and abroad by powerful undertows in 
the tide of communism. 

De Gaulle has had his fling and its effects 
may linger on but he did not stir the broad 
response for which he clearly hoped, and his 
popularity is being impinged by economic 
strains within his country. 

Macmillan and Adenauer have lost their 
thrust at home and have settled into a wan- 
ing instead of a waiting game. The Cana- 
dians and Italians are headed into elections 
which seem unlikely to afford any decisive 
mandate .for power. Nehru is widely de- 
meaned as a leader whose lifetime has out- 
lasted the validity of his basic doctrine of 
nonalinement. 

The observers’ discernment of frustration 
within the Kennedy administration rests 
heavily upon the 10-percent drop in the 
President’s Gallup standing, which currently 
reflects support by 66 percent of the voters, 

But the professional politicians do not 
take a gloomy view of this decline. They 
know that the post-Cuban crisis ratings were 
unrealistically high in a nation where senti- 
ment is closely divided between the major 
parties and that the gap between Mr. Ken- 
nedy and any Republican candidate is bound 
to narrow as the election nears. 

The nature of the waiting is the key to 
the mood which actually exists. The tax 
cut is the essence of the legislative program, 
The proposal is not popular in the country 
and its enactment is coming slowly, but offi- 
cials are almost unanimously confident that 
it will be passed after the long parade of 
witnesses has finally ceased and that it will 
add new steam to an economy already show- 
ing some momentum. 

The wait may be longer for a resumption 
of the European integration blocked by De 
Gaulle, but a broad confidence also exists 
that the French President has misjudged 
his capacity to turn all of Europe to his 
national purposes. 
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He can delay integration and make it more 


difficult, but he seems to stand little chance 
of permanently altering its ultimate course. 

The wait over South Vietnam will also be 
long—some say 3 to 5 years—but the trend 
of the fighting has affirmed the judgments 
made in 1961 and eroded the bleak outlook 
Which has prevailed there until recently. 
‘The experts dare at last to say that the West 
is winning this insidious war. 

The wait over Cuba is the most burden- 
some, but the Russians have many reasons 
to take their troops home and time is clearly 
working against Castro. 

The public is finding it difficult to live with 
the situation, but the administration has the 
comfort of a conviction that its policies will 
be justified by the. expected sequence of 
“events and that its armed strength will be 
sufficient to deal with the unexpected. 

The uncertainties hovering about the 
Presidency of a great nation are many and 
varied, and the are usually un- 
pleasant. The liberals invariably say he is 
going too slow, and the conservatives in- 
variably say he is going too fast. 

The current mood is not marked by easy 
assurance or unhappy frustration. It has 
been a cold winter but spring has come early 
to prove that the predictions of winterkill 
were exaggerated. 


Distinguished Service Citation to Mr. 
Benjamin C. Willis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at a 
recent annual ROTC luncheon spon- 
sored by the Cook County Chapter of the 
Reserve Officers Association, Mr. Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, general superintendent 
of the Chicago Public School System 
was presented ROA’s Distinguished Serv- 
ice Citetion for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the cause of national defense. 

Maj. E. J, Hand, an Army Reserve 
officer who is a member of the Chicago 
Police Department, made the award as 
president of this fine chapter in ROA. 
Col. H. R. Eichenberg, a Chicago busi- 
nessman and outstanding member of the 
Army Reserve, has for years made this 
arnual ROTC luncheon an outstanding 
event. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senate to a brief account of this 
occasion appearing in the March issue of 
the Officer, official monthly magazine of 
the ROA, and to the address of Mr. 
Willis. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that these texts be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Officer magazine, March 1963] 
COOR County CHAPTER Honors OFFICER 
TRAINEES— THREE OTHERS 
(By Maj. Eddie Deerfield, USAR) 

Nineteen Army, Navy, and Air Force senior 
ROTO cadets and midshipmen were honored 
with ROA certificates of merit, Saturday, 
February 9, in colorful luncheon ceremonies 
sponsored by Cook County chapter at 5th 
US. Army Headquarters, Chicago. 
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The officer trainees, from 11 Midwest col- 
leges and universities, were selected by their 
schools for exceptional performance of 
duties. 

Distinguished service citations were pre- 
sented to Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, general 
superintendent of Chicago schools; Maj. Gen. 
Lloyd R. Moses, 5th Army deputy command- 
er; and Brig. Gen. John A. Seitz, chief of 
staff. 

The award to Brigadier General Seitz was 
“top secret” up to the time of the actual 
presentation, and came as a surprise to the 
popular 5th Army general. 

The three men were cited for outstanding 
contributions to the national defense effort 
and the Reserve forces program, 

Maj. Gen, Charles G. Dodge, newly ap- 
pointed 5th Army commander and former 
Army Chief of Information, and Maj. Gen. 
Ralph A. Palladino, military executive, Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board, were the principal 
speakers. 

Major General Dodge said, “Man is the 
most important commodity, the key to land, 
sea, and air power. I came away from Korea 
with a deep respect for the modern Ameri- 
can fighting man. The ROTC is one of the 
prime sources of young leadership, and the 
Nation’s principal source of officers. Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Gen. Herbert Powell, and 
Gen. George H. Decker are only a few of 
our great military leaders with an ROTC 
background.” 

Major General Palladino reviewed the 
present status of the ROTC junior and senior 
programs, remarking that the budget docu- 
ment for fiscal year 1964, which does not 
include funds for continuing the junior 
ROTC program, is a proposal only for 
thorough consideration by Congress. 

Brig. Gen. Lafeton Whitney, USAF (re- 
tired), made the presentation to Dr. Willis 
on behalf of Maj. Gen. John H. Foster, na- 
tional ROA president, who was unable to 
attend. 

Col. William Watson, president of the 
Department of Illinois ROA, gave the cita- 
tion to Major General Moses. 

The surprise award to Brigadier General 
Seitz was presented by Col. H. R, Eichenberg, 
former Cook County chapter president and 
national ROTC committee chairman. Colo- 
nel Eichenberg organized and directed the 
entire affair, attended by 250 Reserve of- 
ficers and their wives. 

He was assisted by Maj. Edward Hand, 
Cook County chapter president. 

The ceremonies included music by the 5th 
Army band and a high school ROTO fife 
and drum unit, and a dramatic presentation 
by the 12th Special Forces Group (Reserve). 

The honor of extending the ROTC Army, 
Navy, and Air Force certificates went to 
Major General Dodge, Rear Adm, Nunn, com- 
mandant, 9th Naval District; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Whitney and Col. John Slezak, chair- 
man, Reserve Forces Policy Board, 

The award-winning cadets and midship- 
men were: 

Army: Michael Mersch, University of Wis- 
consin; Henry D. Phillips III. Wheaton Col- 
lege; Donald R. Drescher, Purdue University; 
Robert A, Frey, University. of Notre Dam; 
Richard C, Kasprzyk, Marquette University; 
Carl L. Vacketta, University of Illinois; 
Walter A. Hess, DePaul University; and 
Frank P, Baukert, Loyola University. 

Navy: Donald Herms, University of Wis- 
consin; Wayne F. Henderson, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Ronald C. Wilkinson, Northwestern 
University; John R. Clickener, University of 
Illinois; Jack C. Hefter, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; Paul M. Lehner, University of 
Notre Dame; and John W. Boyan, Marquette 
University. 

Air Force: John R. Theorell, University of 
Wisconsin; Glenn C. Peck, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Paul J. Litteau, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; and David M. Dirks, DePaul 
University. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, RESERVE OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 9, 1963 
(Address by Mr. Benjamin C. Willis) 

It is with deep humility for the recogni- 
tion and honor being bestowed upon me 
today that I accept this distinguished serv- 
ice award. I am sensitive to the significance 
of this award for all of my colleagues in 
the Chicago Public School System, as well 
as for its symbolic recognition on your part 
of the importance of educational defenses 
for our country. In honoring me, you have 
in substance said, that the American educa- 
tional system is the first line of national 
defense. 

In turn, I wish to pay. tribute to the im- 
portance of organized military service in the 
American life. We are accustomed to the 
significance of this service in times of na- 
tional emergency. Among our proudest and 
most popular songs are the Army, Navy, and 
Marine songs. Organized service has been 
however, significant in times of peace as 
well as in times of emergency. The con- 
tribution not only of the constituted career 
branches of military service but also the 
Reserve forces such as the National Guard 
are fully recognized both through legisla- 
tion and national organization and through 
public support. 

The importance of the various Reserve 
Officer Training Corps in colleges must also 
be emphasized as should the Reserve Officer 


Training Corps programs in the high schools. 


The boys who relect ROTC have an un- 
usual opportunity to be associated with dis- 
ciplined men of wide experience. Whether 
the Officers in charge are commissioned of- 
ficers or noncommissioned officers they have 
several Important characteristics in common. 
They have all come through the discipline 
inherent in any organized service, military 
or nonmilitary. y 

They have maturity, balance, and a long 
and anticipatory view of the potentialities 
of the recruits who stand before them ns 
freshman boys. They have also vast experi- 
ence, many of them in foréign lands or at 
least in distant parts of the United States. 

The officers to whom both the military 
service and the public school systems have 
entrusted the boys enrolled in the high 
schoo] ROTC bring the highest qualities of 
teachers and the best. principles of teaching 
to the drill hall. These officers become work- 
ing members of the school faculty. They 
take thelr places in the faculty as teachers. 
not as officers. They utilize the curricular 
outline within thelr sphere of study as dili- 
gently as do the teachers of sclence or 
mathematics or foreign languages. As the 
result of this professional approach, when 
the boys march, or practice close order drill, 
or engage in exercises on the rifle range they 
are not merely parading or making neat 
patterns or shooting at targets. They are 
instead learning the disciplines required in 
group activity, the controls both muscuiar 
and psychological which make close order 
drill possible, and the perfection of skill that 
is far more than merely hitting the bullseye- 

We must not forget that this experience 
transcends the 1 to 3 years of enrollment in 
high school officers training corps. ‘The ben- 
efits of organized activities will remain with 
them long after high school is in the past- 
We must also remember that this high school 
experience may lead to a variety of further 
opportunities such as the Reserve officers 
training program in our colleges or scholar- 
ship at any one of our military academies. I 
neither of these is contained in their futures, 
the experience in the Reserve officers training 
corps may very naturally lead to enlistment 
in the National Guard or other modifications 
of the Reserve program. 

Irrespective of the post high school mill- 
tary commitment of these boys, the hig? 
school ROTC provides a special kind of 
beneficent discipline and an opportunity to 
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Perform according to expectancy. Perhaps, 
the opportunity of performing according to 
expectancy is one of the specific manifesta- 
tions of discipline, a word which is losing 
some of its pure meaning and its richness 
as a descriptive of a major component in 
normal life. I spoke earlier of the distinc- 
tion in the contribution of military service 
in times of emergency and in times of peace. 
No one can pay too much tribute to the con- 
tribution of the military services to the se- 
curity and preeminence of the United States 
of America. Not only have the regularly 
organized military services responded mag- 
nificently in our past history; when the need 
arose, the general public has responded in 
full support through the services as needed. 

The ability of the organized military serv- 
ice to absorb the volunteers and the draftees 
in large numbers in times of emergency is a 
further tribute to their discipline, capability, 
and organization. Traditionally, this coun- 
try has maintained a relatively small core 
of military. We have depended upon our 
Public's response to expand the services as 
needed in an emergency but we have also, 
unknowingly, relled upon the hard core 
military organization to absorb these lay- 
men, that is what they are, and to create 
armies and navies, air corps, marine corps, 
almost overnight. This ability to absorb and 
expand can be directly traced to the high 
qualities of leadership, discipline, and or- 
ganization to be found among the career 
personnel] in our armed services. 

It is possible to suggest that there are 
several parallels.to be found between both 
the burdens and demands of the military 
services and the burdens and demands of 
education. Both are vital lines of national 
defense. Both depend for their responsive- 
ness upon high qualities of leadership and 
administrative organization to the smallest 
element. Both also are subject to the pulse 
of national life and both must respond to the 
needs of the country, each within its own 
sphere. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
wish to indicate that I feel that all of the 
personnel in the Chicago public schools share 
this honor with me today. It is with this 
thought in mind that I accept this award 
with appreciation for the honor, and with 
pride for all of us in the Chicago public 
School s 

I would convey to you not only the educa- 
tor's respect for your contribution to teach- 
ing and your contribution to the American 
way of life; I would also convey our sense of 
common purpose in the cause of the young 
people of the United States of America. 


Stalinism Returns to the U.S.S.R. 
SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a pene- 
trating analysis of the probable return 
of Stalinism to the Soviet society, as well 
as perceptive sidelights on the Khru- 
shchev image are contained in an essay 
just written by E. E, Smith. 

Mr. Smith has had more than a little 
experience in Soviet affairs. His first 
tour of duty in the American Embassy in 
Moscow was in the period 1948-50 when 
he served as assistant military attaché. 
He served in the same Embassy again as 
a Foreign Service officer in the period 
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1954-56. A graduate of the Naval In- 
telligence School, Mr. Smith has spe- 
cialized in Soviet affairs for the past 20 
years with the exception of duty as a 
front line infantry officer in the 3d U.S. 
Army in Europe. His tours of diploma- 
tic duty have included The Hague, Paris, 
Munich, Berlin and, of course, Washing- 
ton, among others. 
Mr. Smith's essay is as follows: 
To Brat on Nor To Brat 
(By E. E. Smith) 
I. TEARS FOR A TYRANT 


“When they buried Stalin, there were tears 
in the eyes of many, including myself. Those 
were genuine tears. Although we knew even 
then of several personal defects of Stalin, we 
trusted him.” This disconsolate passage was 
part of a 15,000-word speech Nikita S. Khru- 
shchey delivered before a group of the Soviet 
elite in the Kremlin on March 8, 1963, That 
date was 2 days less than 10 years from 
Stalin's death in 1953, an event not men- 
tioned in the Soviet press. 

The text and tenor of the speech sug- 
gested that a meeting of the ruling Kremlin 
hierarchy had taken place In the recent past. 
Serious pressures on Khrushchey combined 
with strong differences of opinion among the 
confreres had precluded hard and fast de- 
cisions, As an interim measure, however, a 
minimal consensus obliged EKhrushchey to 
issue a somber warning to the Soviet peo- 
ples; de-Stalinization must stop. 

Khrushchev, aware of Stalin’s mass murder 
as a central issue in Soviet life today, chose 
the occasion to deliver the most important 
political pronouncement on internal affairs 
since his celebrated secret“ speech before 
the XXth Party Congress in February 1956. 
Indeed, his March 8 speech was in many ways 
an extension of the “secret” discourse, 

His speech, which was given the widest 
possible coverage in the U.S.S.R. bore all the 
earmarks of having been prepared with great 
care. Not only was the content of the mes- 
sage well thought out but the presentation 
was a masterpiece in Aesopian semantics. 
Small wonder that it has been misunderstood 
widely. If the analysis to follow appears to 
be overly involved and in some instances 
far-fetched, the reader should remember that 
Communist speeches of this type cannot be 
comprehended unless they are subjected to 
a sort of exegesis usually applied only to 
archeology. In particular, the frequent ex- 
cursions into history are not meant to exhibit 
erudition but are indispensable for inter- 
pretation. Khrushchey himself did not delve 
into history to prove that he had read a few 
books and reports but to make points of the 
greatest importance for the future of the 
Soviet Union and the world. 

IL. THE SECRET SPEECH 


In the midthirties, when Stalin had em- 
barked upon his horrid purges, the Eighth 
Extraordinary Congress of the Soviets (1936) 
took place. Khrushchey spoke about his 
teacher, Stalin, in servile praise: 

“Our party has victoriously led * * * the 
working class, because at its head stood that 
genius of mankind, Lenin, because our party 
is now being led by the brilliant Stalin. * * * 
During the civil war Stalin appeared in 
every place where the issue was in doubt, 
and wherever he appeared victory remained 
with * * * the revolution * * * Stalin, his 
genius and his will, are familiar to all of 
us because there is not a single under- 
taking directed toward the strengthening of 
the might of our motherland, toward its 
Socialist well-being which has not been in- 
spired by * * * Stalin. * + * We know, 
comrades, to whom belongs the main credit 
for our victories * * * to our leader * * * 
Stalin. * * * Wherever this gang of mur- 
derers and scoundrels, whose crimes can 
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hardly find precedent in history, were quickly 
unmasked and destroyed, we are indebted 
primarily to Comrade Stalin, who sagaciousiy 
summoned the party and * * * workers of 
our country to an intensification of revolu- 
tionary class vigilance.” + 

Best evidence suggests that it was pressure 
of events and political rivalry, and not his 
Tree will, which pushed Khrushchev to dese- 
crate Stalin 20 years later, in February of 
1956. Most assuredly he was again under 
heavy pressure in March 1963 when he spoke 
on the unlikely subject, “high devotion and 
artistic mastery—the great strength of Soviet 
literature and art.“ * 

3 3 happened since Khrushchev, 
shocking delegates to the 

tore the veil from Stalin and . 
ror He reported “prolonged tortures * * » 
insecurity, fear, and despair * * * mass 
repressions and brutal acts of violation of 
Socialist legality * * * terror against hon- 
est workers" and these were merely “a few 
manifestations” of Stalin's despotism. 

“He practiced brutal violence, not only to- 
ward everything which opposed him but also 
toward that which seemed to his capricious 
and despotic character contrary to his con- 
cepts. * * * Whoever opposed (him) was 
doomed * * * to moral and physical annihi- 
lation.” 

Khrushchey's present problems began when 
he partially exposed Stalin's crimes and con- 
demned certain aspec 


complicity. 

If he intended to “de-Stalinize” himself, 
Khrushchev had much to account and atone 
for. That he was forever connected with 
Stalin and his mass homicides was a matter 
of record. But we now know that he was 
unsuccessful in trying to te him- 
self from Stalin, 

Denunciation of Stalin in 1956 seemed to 
imply that there would be no repetition of 
gross injustices, chief among which was 
murder, and no reimposition of the “terror.” 
The impression created after the “secret 
speech," whether mistaken or not, was that 
short of outright treason, the citizens of the 
Soviet Union henceforth were to enjoy a cer- 
tain degree of freedom from political perse- 
cution, a “reform” to which in the fifth dec- 
ade of the revolution they were patently en- 
titled, A subsequent ostensible reduction in 
the arbitrary power of the terroristic and 
punitive organ, the secret police, tended to 
reinforce this expectation. 

Khrushchey's policy then was to create the 
impression that past crimes were expurgated 
genuinely. But the catharsis was phoney. It 
assumed two distinct forms; some of Stalin's 
victims were rehabilitated and Soviet writers 
were allowed to publish toned down stories 
of Stalin's crimes. The apparent hope was 
that controlled candor would act as a safety 
valve; people would tire reading about con- 
centration camps, and soon the whole phe- 
nomenon would be forgotten, Not surpris- 
ingly, this childish attempt to Uquidate 
communism's—and Soviet Russia'’s—great 
crisis of conscience by allowing a thaw in 
literature failed. No one and no party can 
talk itself out of murder; hence the present 
need to embark upon a new course in excul- 
pation: Stalin's victims were innocent, but 
thelr murder was somehow justified. 

4 III. BEWARE THE IDES OF MARCH 

The malignant tone of Khrushehev's March 
8 pronouncement sent chills through the 
marrow of Soviet citizenry: It semed to mark 
the birth of neo-Stalinism, In his remarks, 
Khrushchey left no room for doubt that de- 
Stalinization In the Soviet Union must stop 
because, mild though it was, it already had 
exceeded permissive limits. Khrushchev an- 
nounced in effect that he does not intend to 
preside over the liquidation of the Soviet 
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regime, nor does he intend to be deposed. 

The signal was couched in the innocuous 

“Aesopian” form of a criticism of contempo- 
art and literature: 

“In the past years,” Khrushchev affirmed, 
“activists of literature and art have 
concentrated on that period * * * con- 
nected with the cult of the personality of 
Stalin. All this is fully understandable and 
legal. Works have appeared in which the 
realities of those years are accurately illumi- 
nated * * * for example * * the novel 
of A. Solzhenitsyn, ‘One Day of Ivan Deniso- 
vich,’ several poems of E. Yevtushenko, the 
film * * * ‘Clear Sky,’ and other works.” 

To these efforts Khrushchev interposed no 
a priori objection: “The party fully supports 
accurate, artistic works of whatever side of 
life they concern—if they assist the people 
in its struggle for a new society.” 

However, a stricture must be kept in mind: 
“We consider it necessary to direct the atten- 
tion of all creative workers to * * * mis- 
taken motives and tendencies. * * * These 
incorrect tendencies consist in the main in 
that all attention is exclusively concentrated 
on illegality, arbitrariness, and on the misuse 
of power.” 

Khrushchey did not hesitate to confess: 
“The years of the cult of the personality 
have had serious consequences, Our party,” 
he added mendaciously, “has spoken truth- 
fully about this to the people.“ 

But, he avered, Communists must “re- 
member that these years were not a period 
of stagnation in the development of Soviet 
society * * * as our enemies represent 
them. Under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, under the banner * * * of 
the great Lenin, our people successfully built 
socialism. The Soviet Union * * * was 
transformed into a mighty socialist govern- 
ment which withstood the heaviest military 
paton and won "the greatest war in 


8 was the stage setting when Khru- 
shchey proceeded gingerly to explain his own 
implication in the terror. 

“Now, there are frequently questions about 
why during the life of Stalin illegalities and 
misuse of power were not uncovered * * * 
and how should this have happened?” 

It develops that this matter was exten- 
sively discussed in inner Kremlin circles. 

“In party documents our point of view on 
this ee has been more than once fully 
explained in ent clarity. Unfortu- 
nately, this has been misunderstood by some 
people, among whom are workers in art who 
try to illuminate events in a distorted man- 
ner. ‘Therefore, even today, we are again 
addressing ourselves to the question of 
Stalin’s cult of the personality.” 

The “sufficient clarity” of undisclosed 
“party documents” quite obviously was in- 
sufficient. The Soviet reader who after 46 
years of “Com-Lies” (Communist Lies—the 
term is Lenin's) has become a great skeptic, 
probably is very curious about these docu- 
ments which a decade after Stalin’s demise 
still are Kept locked in party safes. 

“The cult of the personality“—a eupha- 
mism for such crimes as mass murder—has 
caused, Khrushchev suggested, a vexing prob- 
lem in literature. Tongue in cheek, he 
pithily indicated: "They say there has been 
a spate of writings in magazines and pub- 
lications about life of people in exile, in 
prisons, in camps.” This is deeply disturb- 
ing. 

“I repeat still once more that this is a 
very dangerous theme and difficult material. 
The less a person has responsibilities for to- 
day and the future days of our country and 
party, the easier it is for him to throw out 
this material to sensation lovers. If all writ- 
ers began to write only on this topic, what 
sort of literature would there be? Who 
would dash for it? Flies, enormous fat files. 


But the people whom Khrushchev named 
“fat flies” were precisely the hapless subjects 


more and more like Baron von Munch- 
hauson: 

“It is being asked, did the leading cadres 
of the * è è know about the arrests 
at that time? Yes, they knew. But did they 
know that completely innocent people were 
being arrested? No. This they did not 
know. They trusted Stalin and they did not 
entertain the thought that there could have 
been * * repression against honorable 
people devoted to our cause.” 

Here Khrushchev’s lying became clumsy. 
It was not that innocent people found them- 
selves arrested. This has happened before 
and may occur in any free society. Under 
Stalin (and Khrushchev was then running 
the Ukraine, with one-quarter of the Soviet 
population) innocent people were arrested 
all right, but they went on to interrogation, 
torture, slave labor, and the “moral and 
physical annihilation” Khrushchev has ear- 
lier described. 

The misuse of power and arbitrariness 
of Stalin had a specific purpose—to terrorize, 
To be effective, terror must be known, espe- 
cially to those powerful figures whose opposi- 
tion is to be deterred. The assertion that the 
terror escaped Khrushchev is a palpable bit 
of nonsense resembling an allegation that 
the Inquisition was intended to be known 
only to those who perished on the rack. 

Lying is difficult and Khrushchev waded 
into trouble with this particular exercise. 
He condemned, in the same speech, Ilya 
Ehrenburg for his theory of silence, a con- 
tention that many Russians kept their 
mouths shut although they were painfully 
aware of the innocence of Stalin's victims. 
However, Khrushchev added, Mikhail A. 
Sholokhov, author of “Quiet Flows the Don,” 
was singularly knowledgeable: He wrote to 
Stalin concerning the terrible hunger and 
despair in his native Don country. Stalin, 
not disputing what had happened, alleged 
that there was a quiet war being waged by 
the Soviet peasantry against authority, in 
fact an Italianka (sabotage) 
army in need of food. He replied to Sholo- 
khov that he was seeing only one side of the 
problem, but politics demanded that the 
leader recognize both aspects. 

Thus, a curious spectacle emerges from 
Khrushchev’s text: Khrushchey himself, 
though a most important official of Stalin's 
regime, had no knowledge of terroristic 
crimes; Ehrenburg condemned the terror but 
said nothing until now, thus inviting 
Khrushchey's sarcasm; Sholokhoy sitting in 
his distant Don country, knew, was better 
informed than Khrushchev, spoke up, but his 
protest to Stalin was to no avall. 

That the members of the Politburo did 
not know even about a few of the millions 
of innocent victims is absurd: many of their 
closest friends were murdered. But if of 
all the leading cadres of the party, only 
Khrushchey (and presumably some of his 
present colleagues) were not aware of the 
arrests and extermination of “honorable peo- 
ple devoted to our cause,” a proper question 
is whether such a naive dunce is fit to head 
the Soviet State. 

Khrushchey insisted, with humble unc- 
tion, that “we only found out about Stalin's 
misuses of power and the facts of his arbi- 
trariness after his death and the exposure 
of Beria * * * that enemy of the party and 
people, the spy and odious provocateur.” 

This diversion to Beria, weak though it is 
as an alibi, offers nevertheless a clue to Khru- 
shchev’s present objective: He attempts to 
whitewash Stalin and thereby saye himself. 
It was not Stalin who persecuted innocent 
people, it was Beria, and only after Beria's 
exposure in 1953 did the truth come to light. 

The Soviet populace now presumably un- 
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derstood that “many, including myself" wept 
at Stalin’s bier. But the murderers and 
scoundrels whom Khrushchev was castiga- 
ting in 1936, included those party members 
whom Khrushchey'’s government is now re- 
habilitating—some of them. Yugoslay Com- 
munists place the toll of murders during 
Stalin's reign at 7 million—plus 7 million 
arrests Actually, the total is much greater. 
But whatever it is, Khrushehev was respon- 
sible for a portion of this bloody torrent, 
So far he escaped the penalty, but the ghosts 
have begun to haunt him and will never 
leave him in peace again. 

IV. THE CASE FOR A REFINED NEO-STALINISM 


Ghosts and survivors, prisoners and citi- 
zens suffering from slow malnutrition (as 
a result of Khrushehev's doctrinaire agricul- 
tural policies), as well as the skeptical new 
generation, must comprehend that Khru- 
shchey's absolution was complete because of 
Stalin’s great services to the revolution, 

“The party’s struggle with enemies of the 
revolution and socialist construction was 
headed by Stalin * * Stalins contribution 
to the revolutionary struggle * * * was 
* * * known to everyone in the later 
years of socialist construction. Stalin's au- 
thority grew particularly in the period of the 
fight against the anti-Lenin tendencies and 
opposition groups within the party.” 

Khrushchev, to put it bluntly, resanctified 
Stalin’s politics of murder. “When plots 
against the revolution were uncovered, Stal. 
in * * * led the stduggle for the cleansing * 
of the country from plotters * * * and 
enemies of the people.“ The party allegedly 
“trusted and supported him in this." And 
Stalin deserves great credit for “there was 
not once a case of or treason to 
the cause of the revolution [like], for ex- 
ample, the provocation of Malinovsky “—a 
member of the Bolshevik faction in the State 
Duma,” 

Khrushchev also defended Stalin's fight 
against such alleged foes of Leninism as the 
Trotskyites, the Zinovievites, the right oppor- 
tunists (also referred to as Bukharinites) and 
the bourgeois nationalists. In this strug- 
gle, too, the party and masses trusted him, 
supported him. 

But here, Khrushchev is skating on thin 
ice and betrays his fundamental allegiance to 
Stalin and Stalinism.’ Opponents of Stalin. 
like Zinoviev and Bukharin may have been 
wrong* but they were not guilty of the 
crimes for which they were executed. 
Trotsky was murdered in Mexico many years 
after he left the Soviet Union. Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Zinoviev, et. al., were opposed to 
Stalin for myriad reasons; but, foremost 
among the criticism of these authentic party 
members was misuse of power and arbi- 
trariness of Stalin. Khrushchey damned 
these men despite the fact that their argu- 
ments were proved correct—Khrushchev 
himself was the man who, albeit by implica- 
tion, disclosed the correctness of the “line” 
of the executed opposition. The true heroes 
of communism (like Trotsky and Bukharin) 
still have to be rehabilitated, and some of 
the foremost names, like that of Rykov, still 
have to be mentioned. Hence Khrushchev 
justified Stalin's main purge, or as he put 
it, “the Flushing“ (ochishchenye) . 

Actually, by linking, in one sentence the 
party opposition with bourgeois nation- 
alists, Khrushchev again read these men 
out of the party. By equating the party 
opposition not only to nationalism but to 
the bourgeoisie, the class enemy, he implic- 
itly echoes Stalin's argument that they were 
enemies of the party. All Khrushchey is 
ready to admit is that a few party members 
were wronged. Thus, in effect, he is uphold- 
ing Stalin’s party purges even today, 

In the certain knowledge that millions of 
innocent persons perished in the Stalin era, 
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$t would have been in order, to 
Socialist legality, to refer the problem of 
Whether Communists were purged for cause 
or simply because Stalin wanted them out of 
the way, to a tribunal of the Nuremberg type. 
No justice can ever be obtained without 
Judicious consideration by impartial persons. 

a V. WHO WAS STALIN? 8 

It the purges were Justified after all, Stalin, 
though he may have gone too far, must have 
been all right. 

Sure enough: Vladimir Ilyich Lenin con- 
sidered Stalin a Marxist, an outstanding 
activist of our party, devoted to the revolu- 
tion.” Actually, Lenin never considered 
Stalin to be a theoretician, hence he hardly 
regarded him as a genuine Marxist; Lenin, 
however, did regard Trotsky, Bukharin, and 
Zinoviev as genulhe Marxists. The point 
would be trivial if it did not denote an at- 
` tempt to use Lenin, the patron saint, as a 
character witness for*the defendant. 

“We are still of the opinion that Stalin 
was devoted to communism. He was a Marx- 
ist, One cannot and should not deny this.” 

The word “stil” and the entire phrasing 
suggests that doubts about Stalin's dedica- 
tion to Marxism and the revolution were 
raised but not sustained. 

What is the significance of this remark? 
For many years the question of whether 
Stalin served as an Okhrana agent has been 
debated. Alexander Orlov, whose testimony 
on other matters was amply borne out by 
Khrushehev's 1956 speech, stated that evi- 
dence of Stalin's Okhrana connection was 
found in police files. This find was no small 
factor in Stalin's purge of the NKVD, his 
Own Okhrana during the 1930's. Khru- 
shchey's speech indicated, as clearly as can 
be, that someone in the party has been dig- 
ging about in prerevolutionary history of the 
Bolsheviks. 

In other words, Stalin's whole history was 
investigated. Khrushchev’s phrasing sug- 
gests that he was given a report on the mat- 
ter. This report, it can be surmised, raised 
the question of whether de-Stalinization 
should be pushed further and the name of 
communism be cleared by disclosing that 
Stalin had been a police agent. Such a sug- 
gestion was turned down: At this crucial 
PAE the brake was put upon de-Staliniza- 

on. ‘ 

But perhaps the question is not yet closed. 

ey may still be of the opinion that 
Stalin was an authentic Communist. Is he 
therefore still fighting those who evaluate 
Stalin differently? And if there ls such a 
debate, is it not obvious that some evidence 
linking Stalin to the police was found, and 
that the unresolved problem now merely is 
whether Stalin was a police agent pure and 


simple, or a double agent who worked with 


the police for the party? Obviously, exp 
sive material is lying around. i 


VI, THE MURKY ROAD OF PROVOCATION 


Police and subversive operations are 
Plainly on Khrushchev’s mind. In more 
than one passage Khrushchey called atten- 
tion to the entrapment type of intelligence 
Operations Russians dub “provokatsiya.” 
There has been no such preoccupation with 
the subject of “provocation” in any speech by 
Khrushchey since he came to power. More- 
Over, there has been no significant public 
Pronouncement by any Soviet dictator on 
the subject of Czarist secret police penetra- 
tlon into Lenin's group for over 40 years. 
In this speech, three agents were mentioned 
in connection with pre-1917 events, and one 
who operated after the Bolshevik coup d'etat. 
Kas and possibly three ot these four were 

ws. 

The Soviet security forces from Vcheka 
‘© KGB have their genesis in the Czarist 
Okhrana* Khrushchev is fully aware of this 
background and his speech indicates, as al- 


_ ——— 
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ready pointed out, that he must recently 
have studied the history of police provoca- 
tion with some care. Throughout his dis- 
course were scattered references to the 
Czarist Okhrana, but also to Soviet security 
froces, and to various foreign intelligence 
services which duped Stalin. Odious provo- 
cations appear to have exerted considerable 
influence on revolutionary history. 

Por example, Khrushchev discussed the 
arrest, interrogation, and death of General 
Yakir,’° “an outstanding bolshevik and mili- 
tary personage.” He reported that as the 
general was about to be shot, Yakir shouted: 
“Long live Stalin.” Khrushchey insisted 
that throughout the entire interrogation 
Yakir refused to believe that Stalin had any- 
thing to do with his arrest. Someone around 
Stalin had arranged a provocation to which 
Yakir had fallen victim. But Yakir was not 
the only victim to provocation, nor the single 
case of a Communist who failed to grasp 
Stalin's true role. Why then make a case 
out of him? He was a Jew and commanded 
the military forces in thé Ukraine. Skilled 
dialectician that he is, Khrushchev, in dis- 
cussing provocation, also wants to score some 
points in the never-ending national struggle. 
VIL THE SUPERIOR LEADERSHIP OF KHRUSHCHEV 

The basic tactic of Khrushchev is to prove, 
not only that he is the best of ail contem- 
porary Communists, but also that he is 
superior to Stalin and even to Lenin. The 
latter, he implied, was taken in by agent pro- 
yocateurs. This won't happen to Nikita. 

It will be recalled that Khrushchev claimed 
he had learned about Stalins arrests of in- 
nocent people only after Beria's exposure. 
But he insisted that Stalin did not permit 
“one case of treason * * * to * * the 
revolution * * * (like) that of Malinovsky." 
This name has not been mentioned publicly 
in the Soviet Union since 1918. Malinovsky, 
close comrade-in-arms of Lenin, was exposed 
as a police agent but probably acted as a 
double agent helping the party rather than 
the police. Khrushchev apparently sides 
with those who considered Malinovsky to 
have betrayed the revolution. Since Lenin 
did not believe in Malinovsky's treachery, the 
clear implication is that Khrushchey will 
not be so naive and fallible as Lenin. 
Khrushchev intimated that Lenin fell re- 
peatedly in police traps, for example, he also 
was impressed by Zhitomirsky.” 

At to Stalin, “his guilt consisted in the fact 
that he made gross mistakes of a theoretical 
and political character against the Leninist 
principles of state and party leadership, mis- 
used the authority entrusted to him by the 
party and the people.” 

Thus he caused serious damage to com- 
munism. This fine line between gross mis- 
takes and criminal acts hides an important 
point. Stalin's criminality is to be argued 
away. But since criminal acts were com- 
mitted, was Stalin a criminal by nature? 
Not at all. 

The purges resulted, Khrushchey revealed, 
from Stalin's beguilement by certain foreign 
intelligence services. These organizations, 
“knowing his sick mistrustfulness and sus- 
piciousness,” produced cases and documents 
which seemed accurate and created the belief 
that “there were groups of military special- 
ists * * * developing criminal plots in our 
country against Soviet authority and 
the Soviet state.” 

Khrushchev'’s attempt to cast himself in 
the role of a superior Vozhd, who is immune 
to provocation, led him, some days after his 
speech, to release documents of the Nazi 
Gestapo which—fed to Stalin via Benes, the 
President of Ozechoslovakia—caused the ex- 
ecution of Tukhschevsky and the flower of 
the Red army. 

It remained unexplained, however, why 
Stalin who, according to Khrushchev, was 
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sick only toward the end of his life, bit on 
such pap. Nor did Khrushchev care to argue 
the possibility that Stalin fed fabricated ma- 
terial to the Gestapo in the first place, only 
to have them back to the NKVD. 
Khrushchey hinted strongly that, unlike 
Stalin, he would not fall prey to such sub- 
terfuge. 

By now the scenario was prepared for 
Khrushchev, the hero. None other than he 
helped to curb and counter Stalin's sick sus- 
picions. Stalin had more dyela, i.e., purges 
in mind, but chey recognized the 
trouble and saved the Soviet Union from un- 
told grief: 

“Stalin was in the last years of his 
life * $ * deeply ill * * suffering from 
suspiciousness and a persecution mania. 
The party * has informed the people 
about how Stalin created such cases as the 
Leningrad affair, the doctors’ plot, and 
others. But, comrades, there would have 
been significantly more * * if those who 
worked alongside Stalin * * had agreed 
with him about everything. I have spoken 
about how Stalin and decided on the case 
concerning the so-called Moscow counter- 
revolutionary center. But not everyone had 
become a yes-man and the cadres of the 
Moscow organization were not subjected to 
new mass repression.” 

In any event, if Stalin was only sick in the 
last years of his life, he must haye been 
healthy during the 1930's and 1940's, when 
he committed his greatest crimes. The fab- 
rication of cases such as the af- 
fair and the doctors’ plot may have been 
due to a deep, horrendous disease, but that 
disease was not identified. At any rate, sus- 


toms and not a disease. 

But again, Stalin was not just sick, he was 
egged on “by Berla and Kaganovich, afraid 
that among the creative intelligentsia in 
the postwar * * * Ukraine, some kind of 
nationalistic tendencies were ripening. He 
began to push things in order to dispense 
with the most outstanding writers and ac- 
tivists of art in the Ukraine. If the Ukrain- 
ian Bolsheviki had supported Stalin's feel- 


would have been a case (dyelo) apin EEn the 
Ukrainian nationalists.” 

Khrushchev was the leading Bolshevik of 
the Ukraine at that time. Hence it was 
his own adamant and courageous stand that 
prevented a postwar purge there, just as he 
implied that he forestalled the purge of the 
Moscow party organization at the time when 
he stood at its head. 

Hence we have the following set of asser- 
tions: 

1. Stalin was a true Communist. 

2. In the thirties, he was provoked into the 
purges by foreign elements. However, he 
also killed many whose liquidation appears 
justified even now. 

3. Khrushchey did protect the innocents 
in the Moscow organization ‘who otherwise 
might have been killed by Stalin at a time 
when he was not yet sick. 

4. Stalin was almost pushed by Beria and 
Kaganovich into a purge of the Ukraine at 
an unnamed time but was blocked by Khru- 
shehev. 

5. The Leningrad affair and the doctors’ 
plot occurred when Stalin was deeply il] but 
it might have been worse had not Khru- 
shchey interceded. 

Of course, the Leningrad affair did run 
its full course. If Khrushchey tried to stop 
it, was he convinced of the victim's inno- 
cence? By contrast, the case of the doctors’ 
plot got underway; it was ended abruptly 
2 Stalin’s death. For which action, then, 


Khrushchev claiming 
death? The confusion in his alibi building 
is plain, But it also is clear that Khrushchev 
is trying desperately to make his leadership 
claim stick. 
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Just as Lenin met his begullers, so Stalin 
was entrapped by Beria,“ a spy and enemy 
of the party and the people, who did not 
even consider it necessary to conceal his hap- 
piness at the grave of Stalin. Were Khru- 
shehev's tears in good taste after all? 

What is the sweating dictator trying to 
say? That both Lenin and Stalin were lack- 
ing in Bolshevik vigilance? What is the 

? Simply this: After Stalin's death, 
Beria “tried to assume power and leadership 
in the party. At the time there actually 
existed a real danger. From the very first 
after Stalin's death, Beria to take 
steps disorganizing to the work of the party 
„ directed to the disruption of our 
friendly relations * * * with fraternal coun- 
tries of the Socialist camp. Together with 
Malenkov, he * * * made a provocative prop- 
osition to liquidate the German Democratic 
Republic as a Socialist government, and 
* © è the Socialist Unity Party of Germany.” 

Lo and behold, Khrushchey was smarter 
than Stalin. He recognized Beria for what 
he was. It was unnecessary to remind the 
1963 audience that Khrushchev purged Beria 
without benefit of Socialist legality. The 
liquidation of this vile person, we must in- 
fer, was justifiable terrorism. One does not 
talk about provocations and of means of com- 
bating them, unless there is a significant 
correlation to the present. If Zhitomirsky’s, 
Malinovsky’s, and Beria’s are lurking about, 
Nikita Khrushchey is alert. The warning, 
we may be sure, is coming through loud and 
clear. 

VIII, REEMERGENCE OF TERROR 


Khrushchey’s arguments are leading back 
to Stalinism in its rawest form. Citing 
almost verbatim one of the key teachings of 
Stalin, Khrushchev maintained we must con- 
duct a ceaseless struggle the sur- 
vivals of the past within the country * * * 
defeat the attack of the organized class 
enemy in the international arena. We have 
no right to forget this struggle, even for 1 
minute. A few years ago, Stalin was con- 
demned for the theory, then deemed to be 
incorrect, that the class struggle sharpens 
after the Communist seizure of Now 
it turns out Stalin must have been right in 
warning against the apparently immortal 
survivals of the past. 

Stalin also was extolled for his contribu- 
tion to communism: in defending the revo- 
lution, he was fighting “enemies of the 
people.” This very expression “enemies of 
the people,” which Stalin used to label h's 
personal ents, was strongly criticized 
after the 1956 speech. Thus, Stalin received 
credit for the very excesses for which he was 
being condemned. 

The ceaseless struggle justifies endless 
terror. “Did the revolution have to defend 
its conquest? Yes, it had to do this, and 
it did it from the first days—with all deci- 
siveness. In the first months of Soviet au- 
thority, by decree of Viadimir Ilyich Lenin, 
there was created a mighty organ of the pro- 
letarlan dictatorship—against the enemies 
of the revolution—the Vcheka in the struggle 
with counterrevolution,” * 

The thrust of this statement is that Lenin 
is heralded as the originator of the terror 
organ. Usually, this honor is reserved for 
Felix Dzerzhinsky who, helpfully, was a Pole. 
It was Lenin who instituted terror—this 
precedent would legitimize the resumption 
of terror by Khrushchev, This is the key 
message of the speech. 

IX, ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET UNION 

In the past, Khrushchev has demonstrated 
great sensitivity to the Jewish question. Now 
it appears that the Jewish issue has again 
sharpened. No other conclusion may be 
drawn from the unprecedented length of his 
discourse on the Jewish problem. With some 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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exceptions, the overwhelming majority 5 


Rosa Luxemburg. Ehrenburg, Trotsky, 
Zinoviey, and others. ` 

His lead into this sticky wicket was by 
way of a criticism of Evgeny Yevtushenko’s 
now celebrated poem, Babi Yar, describing 
the Nazi massacre of Jews in a Kiev ravine. 
Yevtushenko was reprehensible because he 
did not mention non-Jews who also were 
killed at Babi Yar. 

In an obvious bit of apologia, Khrushchey 
insisted: “From the very first days of the 
October revolution * * * Jews were on an 
equal footing with all other nationalities of 
the U.S. S. R. * The Jewish question did 
not exist for us and those who suggest it are 
echoing an alien voice.” 

There were outstanding Jewish generals in 
the Soviet past. Even now, Khrushchev dis- 
closed, General Kreiser commands all Soviet 
troops in the Far East. Was Khrushchev 
able to find only one Jewish Soviet general? 
The Jews account for about 3 percent of the 
Soviet population. 

There are different types of Jews, Khru- 
shchev explained. For example, one Jewish 
officer, Vinokur, telephoned him during the 
Battle of the Volga (Stalingrad) and said 
that von Paulus’ interpreter Kogan, a former 
Khrushchev alde from Kiev, was a Jew. “One 
Jew served as interpreter on von Paulus’ 
staff and another Jew served in our forces 
that took von Paulus and the interpreter 
prisoner.” This precisely takes off where 
Stalin left the eternal theme of the inter- 
national Jew.” 

There is little doubt about what happened 
to the interpreter. Lest the lesson be lost, 
Khrushchev proceeded with a bit of inter- 
esting reasoning. “It is absurd to attribute 
to the Russian people guilt for the filthy 
provocations of the Black Hundreds *. but 
it is also absurd to attribute to the whole 
Jewish people the responsibility for Nation- 
alism and the Zionism of the Bund, for the 
provocation of Azev and Zhitomirsky (‘Ot- 
sov’), for the various Jewish tions 
connected in their time with the Zubatov- 
ites' and the Czarist Okhrana (Okhranka).” 

Apart from some deliberate falsifications 
(the Bund was Menshevik and not Zionist), 
the Soviet dictator recited here an impres- 
sive and quite one-sided indictment. The 
fantastic contributions of Jewis physicists to 
Soviet nuclear weapons, space exploration 
and electronics were not mentioned, even 
though such praise would have alleviated 
anti-semitic sentiments. Most interesting 
are the references to agent provocateurs, to 
the Okhrana, and the gratuitous reference to 
Zubatov, an Okhrana official who organized 
socialist groups to keep the revolutionary 
movement under control. The policy in- 
stituted by Zubatov often has been criticized 
for having brought about bloody Sunday, a 
massacre, which was the overture to the rev- 
olution of 1905. This revolution fractured 
the monolithic autocracy of the Czar. 

Does Khrushchey fear a Zubaton-type en- 
trapment maneuver against him? 

X. NO TIME FOR FATHERS 


In a candid passage, Khrushchev admitted 
the visceral craving for freedom emerging 
from the thaw in his unhappy empire. Most 
of the current unpleasant problems stem 
from an abominable hankering for more lib- 
erty. “One hears conversations about some 
kind of absolute freedom . . . I do not know 
what they have in mind here, but I consider 
that there will never be absolute freedom 
even under complete communism.” 

That settled the crucial political problem. 
The question of “relative freedom” was not 
discussed and the reins of government will 
not be loosened. Nor will ideological devia- 
tion be permitted. 
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Yet, unreconstructed bolshevik that he is, 
Khrushchey has recognized and identified 
the most serious long range challenge to the 
Soviet system. This challenge he described 
as the so-called father-son relationship. 
The increasingly sophisticated Russian youth 
is inquiring why papushka did nothing to 
halt the Stalin terror. Are Khrushchev's 
own descendants in a questioning mood? 
Equally vexing has been the unquenchable 
youthful desire for explanations from par- 
ents, teachers, and ideologues concerning the 
Stalin era. Soviet youth wants to know how 
Stalinism could have happened in the Soviet 
system? Could it recur? What guarantees 
against its recurrence have been effected? 

Khrushchev approached this most serious 
of problems by way of a criticism of the film, 
“The Guard of Illych,” as yet uncompleted. 
In this movie, he intoned, the young people 
“love no one and they respect nothing, they 
not only refuse to believe their elders but 
they even hate them. They are dissatisfied 
with everything. They laugh and spit at 
it.” 

What is the true picture of soviet youth? 
“Our soviet youth are continuing their lives 
in labor and struggle * * * the heroic tra- 
dition of the foregoing generation, proving 
their great devotion to the ideas of Marxism, 
Leninism, and to the years of peaceful con- 
struction * * * at the fronts of the great 
fatherland war. Our youth are very well de- 
picted inn * Fadayev’s novel, “The 
Young Guard'.“ 

In the bitter winter of 1948-49, the writer 
saw the première of “The Young Guard" 
(pt. I) at the main movie theater in Khar- 
kov. If soviet youth was very well depicted 
in that film, it remains difficult to dismiss 
the memory of youthful viewers howling with 
laughter as they watched Nazi troops charg- 
ing into the Ukraine, beautifully 
constructed homes—which “our youth” knew 
very well did not exist in 1949, and do not 
exist even now. 

But Khrushchev, highly exorcized about 
the so-called father-son problem, launched 
into a bitter tirade against “The Guard of 
Illych”: “I have previously spoken 
of the serious question raised by the meeting 
of the hero of the film with the ghost of his 
father killed during the war. To the ques- 
tion of the son about how to live, the father's 
ghost in turn asks the son how old he is. 
And when the son answers he is 23 years 
old, the father says, ‘but I am 21. You 
want us to believe in the accuracy of such 
an episode? No one will belleve it. Can 
you imagine that a father would not answer 
the question of his son and not give him 
advice on how to go on a proper course in 
life?” 

Khrushchev, father of his people, puts all 
his sons on guard, that he will indeed show 
them the “proper course.” 2 

But what is this proper course? Soviet 
youth undoubtedly has examined, for ex- 
ample, the statistics of the recent Russian 
census (the first in three decades). They 
know that Stalin's terror castrated soviet 
manhood: more soviet males in their prime 
perished at the hands of Stalin's execution- 
ers than were killed by the Nazis in World 
War II. 

Is the suffering, which soviet adults ex- 
perienced under Stalin, to return? The fa- 
thers knew the agony; the sons know what 
the terror did to their country. 

Khrushchev, contended that “in soviet so- 
cialist society there are no contradictions be- 
tween generations * * problems of ‘fa- 
ther vs. son’ do not exist in the old sense.” 
But then he lashed out: “Do you want to 
set the young against the older generations 
= * * to bring dissensions into the united 
soviet family?” This anguished outcry 
merely proves that after 46 years the revolu- 
tion has not become a solid accomplish- 
ment. Soviet youth is beginning to under- 
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stand that the sins of communism cannot all 
be ascribed to Stalin. They sense that Stalin 
Was just a symptom of a deep disease— 
communism. Khrushchev fears that soviet 
Youth is about to consider him, too, as a 
symptom of the same disease. 


XI. THE CASE OF A FEW MILLION GHOSTS 


The plain fact of the matter is that Khru- 
shchey rose to power under Stalin, that he 
Participated in Stalinism, and that he knew 
all about the excesses of Stalin. 

His words show plainly that he is involved 
in a deep personal and political crisis and 
that his power position in the Kremlin is 
under attack. To extricate himself, he is 
both accusing and exculpating Stalin. Ap- 
Parently, afraid of provocation (infiltration 
and entrapment), he is putting the lurking 
schemers on guard that they would be sum- 
Marily dealt with. In addition, he is warn- 
ing the population at large that he may in- 
stitute what could be called neo-Stalinism— 
Selective terror against his opponents rather 
than blind mass terror against foe and friend 
alike. 

Beset with problems that threaten to get 
out of hand, Khrushchey quite obviously 
feels insecure. It would be so easy to invoke 
the Castro solution to his domestice prob- 
lems— Paredon“ (“to the wall”): But de- 
Spite the bravado of this speech, it is not 
easy. The years of Stalin's unspeakable bru- 
tality still are visible in too many millions 
Of faces. 

Khrushchey knows that he is living in 
ua jungle. He is convinced that Lenin was 
Tight when he said: “Today you must not 
stroke the head of anyone—they will bite 
Your hand. It is necessary to beat them 
Over the head, beat without mercy.” Stalin, 
as Khrushchev himself disclosed, ordered 
his terrorists to beat, beat, and beat once 
More. To beat or not to beat—that is 
Khrushchev'’s burning quandary. But he 
will be damned if he beats and damned if 
he doesn't. Khrushchev is now the prisoner 
Of history. The future will tell for how long 
he succeeded in postponing the inevitable. 


* Pravda, Dec. 2, 1963, p. 4. 

* Pravda, Mar. 10, 1936, pp. 1-4. 

Walter Ulbricht, the Stalinist dictator 
Of East Germany, called the speech a 
“healthy shock.” 

*Robert Conquest, The Spectator, “The 
Great Purge,” Nov. 9, 1962, pp. 706-711. 

* Eere Khrushchey used “Ochishchenlye” 
rather than the usual chistka“ (purge). 
“Ochishcheniye” is a much stronger term and 
has no English equivalent. In Russian par- 

this word connotes a complete cleans- 
ing out, a flushing, and frequently pertains 
to a radical expurgation of the body. 

Roman Vikentyevich Malinovsky (born 
in 1878 in Poland) was the principal agent 
(or double agent) of a remarkable intelli- 
gence operation. His connection with the 
Czarist department of police (Okhrana) be- 
gan during the Russo-Japanese War. He 
entered into a close relationship with the 
Okhrana in 1909 after he became prominent 
in Russian trade union organizing, By di- 
Tective of the director of police he attended 
the 1912 Bolshevik Congress at Prague. 
There he made a great impression on Lenin 
Who saw to if that he was elected a member 
ot the party's central committee. Thereupon, 
Lenin appointed him to the post of No. 1 
Bolsheyik inside Russia. Malinovsky was 

ter the principal organizer of Prayda 
and the leader of the Bolshevik faction in 
the Fourth Duma. His speeches to the latter 
Were occasionally edited by both Lenin and 
the czarist police director. 

Early in 1914, for reasons still obscure, he 
Tesigned his seat in the Duma and went 
abroad. A German prisoner of war, he per- 
formed propaganda work in prisoner-of-war 
camps during 1915-17. Lenin and Krups- 
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Kaya sent him parcels and propaganda ma- 
terials to his camp. 

Prior to 1918, Lenin furiously defended 
Malinovsky, then under suspicion by other 
socialists. After the Bolshevik seizure of 
power Malinovsky returned to Soviet Russia, 
patently certain of Lenin's support. None- 
theless, after a party tribunal, he was shot. 

Lenin never forsook Malinoysky. It was 
Stalin who damned him; here Khrushchev 
supports the Stalinist (as opposed to the 
Leninist) interpretation; namely, that Mali- 
novsky was an “odious provocateur” in the 
pay and service of the Okhrana. 

It is interesting in this regard to compare 
Khrushehev's remarks at a Kremlin banquet 
honoring a Chinese delegation headed by 
Chou En-lai (Pravda, Jan. 19, 1957): “Basi- 
cally and in the main may God grant, as they 
say, that each Communist knew how to fight, 
as Stalin fought * * * for the interests of 
the working class, for sociallsm * * * and 
against the enemies of Marxism-Leninism.” 

*“Khrushchey'’s economic policies are pát- 
terned after Bukharin's theories. Had 
Khrushchey wanted to avoid. re-Staliniza- 
tion, he could have easily pulled out argu- 
ments of the early 1920's, in which Stalin 
supported Bukharin’s comparitively mild 
economics, particularly as related to the 
peasant question. By damning Bukharin, 
Kbrushchey supported Stalin's harsh policies 
of the 1930's, and recondemned the peas- 
antry to provide the capital to pay for Soviet 
armament. Had he been looking for reform, 
he would have found the justification in 
Bukharin’s writings. 

»The term “Okhrana” (Okhranka) is usu- 
ally used In references to the tsarist depart- 
ment of police in St. Petersburg and its vari- 
ous domestic and foreign offices. It was the 
first truly modern authoritarian police intel- 
ligence system. There was precious little it 
did not know about the pre-1917 revolu- 
tionary operations and personalities in and 
out of Russia. Professionally competent, yet 
subject to the pitfall which beset all such 
organizations, its operational methodology 
reflected a predilection for subterfuge and 
the black arts. 

% Jona Emmanuilovich Yakir was born in 
1896 and became a member of the CP in 
April, 1917. Together with Tukhachevsky, 
he helped modernize the Red Army. Both 
were tried (in camera) and executed in 1937, 

u Iakob Abramovich Zhitomirsky, a phy- 
sician recruited to intelligence work by the 
German police while a student in Berlin in 
1902, was almost immediately thereafter 
transferred to the Okhrana as an agent. He, 
too, occupied an important position in Len- 
in’s organization. Among his specialities 
Was arranging for the despatch of Bolshevik 
propaganda materials across the Russian 
frontier from abroad. His operations were 
conducted in the full knowledge of the 
Okhrana, which seized most of the propa- 
ganda. Last identified as a surgeon with the 
Franch Army in World War I, Zhitomirsky's 
fate is unknown. 

1 Layrenty Pavlovich Beria, a Georgian, 
was head of the Soviet secret police from 
1938 until his arrest and execution in 1953. 
He was accused inter alia of having been a 
British intelligence agent since 1919. 

Both the syntax and style of Khrush- 
chey's speech markedly resemble Stalin's 
later pronouncements, This leads to specu- 
lation whether one of Stalin's speechwriters 
drafted the March discourse. 

Established on Dec. 20, 1917, 6 weeks 
after the Bolshevik advent to power, 
Vcheka“ stood for the All Russian Extra- 
ordinary Committee for Combating Counter- 
revolution, Speculation, and Delinquency in 
Office. 

*The “black hundreds“ was a relatively 
small terror gang organized by the Tsarist 
regime for the purpose of ing pogroms. 
Khrushchey knows that they were not repre- 
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sentative of the Russian peoples. He did not 
mention his own personalized “pogrom.” In 
an attempt to find scapegoats for the miser- 
able condition of the Soviet economy, Khru- 
shchey’s internal security forces have been 
busily shooting persons charged with fraud, 
embezzlement, and theft. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of those executed have Jewish 
names. That some 3 percent of the popula- 
tion (the Jews) should have committed more 
than 50 percent of the economic crimes pun- 
ishable by death, taxes credulity. 
™ Pravda, Feb. 4, 1960. 


Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an exceedingly fine article 
entitled “Effects of U.S. Policy of 
Strangling Cuba,” written by Mr. Rich- 
ard Dudman, and published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of April 21, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr. 

21, 1963] 
Errects or U.S. POLICY or STRANGLING CUBA 
(By Richard Dudman) 
WASHINGTON, April 20.—After a week of 


remains what it has been for the last 2 years, 
an effort at slow strangulation and ultimate 
reliance on internal revolution. 

Charges by the exile leader José Miro Car- 
dona that the administration had re 
on promises to liberate Cuba by military 
means have not been substantiated, officials 
said. = 

His 25-page letter, when finally made pub- 
lic, did, however, tell about the mood and 
hopes of the exiles. It told how the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council, came under attack 
for not making war“ on the Castro regime 
and how it began to fall apart when the 
hoped for invasion did not materialize. 

The exile leader’s resignation as president 
of the council came after months of abuse 
by the restless exiles concentrated in Miami, 
They had begun chanting, “Miro, Miro, to the 
wall,” meaning “to the firing squad” and 
calling members of the council “check 
swallowers,” a reference to their monthly 
payments from the Central Intelligence 


ney. 

In Miami bars and cafes frequented by the 
exiles, juke boxes played the “invasion Cha- 
Cha," with a line that went, Mother I didn’t 
come to get a check at the refugee center— 
I came to get a rifle.“ 

Another record, called “The Last Family,” 
portrayed Fidel Castro seeking asylum in 
Florida and asking the way to the refugee 
center, where he could get his $100 a month, 
free medical care, and special food for the 
children. 

In that atmosphere, it was considered in- 
evitable that Miro Cardona would resign 
rather than make further pretense of con- 
geniality with the administration. His exile 
constituency was no longer with him. 

Although there Is no evidence that the ad- 
ministration promised after the Bay of Pigs 
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disaster 2 years ago to participate in or 
finance another invasion, the exiles easily 
could have assumed there was such & com- 
mitment from what Mr. Kennedy told them 
in the Orange Bowl in Miami last December. 
Addressing the ransomed prisoners from the 
unsuccessful invasion, the President said; 

“By helping to free you, the United States 
has been given the opportunity to demon- 
strate once again that all men who fight for 
freedom are our brothers, and shall be until 
your country and others are free. 

"I can assure you that it is the strongest 
wish of the people of this country, as well as 
the people of this hemisphere, that Cuba 
shall one day be free again and when it is, 
this brigade will deserve to march at the 
head of the free column.” 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, in his speech before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, accused 
the President of “coloring the facts“ by 
speaking of withdrawals of Soviet personnel 
from Cuba. Karo said the number had 
remained close to 17,000 since mid-November. 

But the Senator said that he saw little to 
be gained “in engaging in any numbers game 
with regard to Soviet troops in Cuba” and 
that the problem was the same whether there 
were 17,000, 14.000, or 20,000 Soviet troops 
there. 

On the main points, Karta seemed to 
agree completely with the administration. 
He said he opposed a blocking or quarantine 
at this time and always had opposed an 
invasion. He concurred also with the ban 
on hit-and-run exile raids from U.S. territory, 
although he questioned the justice of stop- 
ping raids based on Caribbean islands not 
under US, jurisdiction. 

Official sources here cite figures to show 
that the strangulation policy is gradually 
working. Cuba's gross national product, 
they say, has dropped about 25 percent be- 
low the 1959 level. 

Production of sugar, by far the most im- 
portant single product, is said to be dropping 
off rapidly because of a shortage of cane 
cutters, sabotage of mills, burning of cane 
fields, mismanagement, scanty rainfall, and 
a shortage of lightweight machetes from 
England and the United States and substi- 
tution of heavier machetes from Commu- 
nist China. 

Production, which used to run as high as 
6 million to 7 million tons, was estimated at 
4,200,000 last year. For this year, estimates 
range from 4 million down to 2.5 million 
tons. 

Shoes and clothing came under rationing 
last February. Most foods already had been 
rationed since early last year. 

Trade with the non-Communist world, 
about $750 million in 1959, the last normal 
year, dropped below $100 million last year 
and is estimated at $50 million to $60 million 
this year. 

‘Taking its place in part is trade with the 
Communist bloc, which began on a large 
scale in mid-1961 at the rate of $350 million 
a year and has been rising slowly since then. 

Despite a Presidential order intended to 
dissuade non-Communist shipping from call- 
ing at Cuba, 54 such ships have stopped there 
since January 1, the effective date of the 
order. 

The President decreed that no Govern- 
ment-financed cargo may be carried on any 
ship that has called at Cuba this year. A 
shipowner may remove this ban from one 
of his ships only by promising that none of 
his ships will call there in the future. No 
owner has yet taken this course. 

Of the 54 ships now blacklisted, 17 are 
British, 15 are Greek, and the rest are 
scattered among 9 other countries. Most of 
them are under long-term charter to Com- 
munist bloc countries. 
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In an effort to make matters worse, 
nightly propaganda broadcasts from Swan 
Island off the Guatemalan coast, call on 
Cubans to burn the canefields, to carry 
matches at all times to be ready for sabo- 
tage opportunities, and to slip into offices 
and telephone booths and take the receivers 
off the hooks to tie up the communication 
system. 

A special appeal is to smash as many bot- 
tles as possible. Beer supplies in Cuba are 
said to be limited by a shortage of bottles. 

The station, which helped signal the Bay 
of Pigs invasion and was off the air during 
the October missile crisis, is ostensibly a 
private operation but widely understood to 
be financed and run by the CIA. 

Officials will make no prediction even pri- 
vately as to how soon the various strangula- 
tion measures may bring about a collapse on 
rebellion inside Cuba. 

Publicly, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
said this week the United States did not ac- 
cept the Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba as 
a normal state of affairs. But he said he 
would not want to speculate about the date 
when there might be a return to normality. 

Few Cuban exiles seemed to find much 
comfort in Washington’s plans for the even- 
tual overthrow of Castro. As a result of 
Miro's resignation, the revolutionary coun- 
cil faced a decision on whether to dissolve 
itself of to try to rebuild with new members. 
Eight members resigned with ird, leaving 
seven. 

The council Vice President, Manuel An- 
tonio de Varona, acting as council spokes- 
man, said he hoped to see relations between 
the exile organization and Washington re- 
stored. He is trying to keep the council 
intact and to bring more exile groups into it. 

“Anybody who thinks that he can effec- 
tively wage a campaign Castro with- 
out the help of the United States is just 
daydreaming,” he said. 


United States City Asks United Nations 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in case 
anyone has missed the latest man-bites- 
dog story, here it is as reported editori- 
ally on April 16 by the Richmond, Va., 
News Leader on April 16: 

Alp TO ANDERSON 

The litte town of Anderson, in southwest 
Missouri, is marching up to the U.N. with 
its hand out: It wants som like 
$450,000 from the U.N. Special Fund to build 
adie shes gas system. A joke? No, sir, it 

t. 

As a matter of fact, a lot-of funny things 
have been coming out of the U.N. Special 
Fund lately. The Special Fund stands re- 
vealed as the method by which U.S. dollars 
have been transferred to Cuba for agricul- 
tural and educational projects. Recently we 
praised Representative Dunwann HALL, a 
Missouri physician, for his fight against the 
process by which US. dollars are sent 
through the Special Fund to finance atomic 
energy projects in Yugoslavia. Last week, 
Dr. Hau. further ransacked limited-circula- 
tion U.N. documents to turn up a host of 
U.N. technical assistance projects conferring 
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U.S. dollars on Yugoslavia, Poland, Albaniz, 
Cuba, Bulgaria, and even the U.S.S.R. itself. 
The Red bloc got away with much more 
money than it contributed; the United 
States got nothing for its usual 40 ent 
share—$1.2 million of the $3.1 million in 
projects for Communist nations next year. 

The detailed descriptions and tables that 
Dr. Hatt put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORÐ 
are no joke either. The humanitarian aims 
of the U.N. appear to be best served by pro- 
grams in metallurgy, automation, transistors, 
locomotive design, welding, refrigeration 
aerial survey, industrial chemistry, meteorol- 
ogy, shipbuilding, and space telecommu- 
nications, to name just a few. We are even 
helping to pay for a “TV Documentary” in 
Yugoslavia; one hopes that the program will 
describe the nuclear reactors which our dol- 
lars are building for the Yugoslavs. 

Some may think that the petition from 
Anderson, Mo., is in poor taste. But is not 
Missouri, like Albania, a developing area 
which has exhausted all help available? The 
Federal Home and Finance Agency says that 
no money is available for Anderson in the 
Federal Public Works program. Where else 
can Anderson turn? 

And there are other American towns which 
should qualify for U.N. aid, too. For in- 
stance, Greencastie and Muncie, Ind.. 
were once thriving producers of zinc sheet. 
But in the past 10 years, importation of zinc 
sheet has Jumped from practically nothing 
to 48 percent of domestic production. Half 
of the imported zinc comes from Yugoslavia, 
where Communist wages are only an eighth 
of ours. As long as U.N. technical assist- 
ance programs are training Yugoslavian 
metallurgists and metal technicians with 
American dollars, it only seems right that 
Greencastle and Muncie should get UN. 
assistance too. Here there is special reason 
for all deliberate speed: President Kennedy's 
Trade Expansion Act requires him to suspend 
favorable treatment of Yugoslavian imports, 
but he has not yet chosen to put the law into 
effect. 

It strikes us, then, that Anderson can 
make out a pretty good case for U.N. aid, 
with no reason to snicker. i 

PS. Anderson is in Dr. Hall's home 
district. 


Representative Blatnik Urges Restoration 
of Construction Grant Funds for 
Sewage Treatment Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following statement 
by our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], 
the author of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1956 and the Water Pollution 
Control Act amendments of 1961: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN A. 

BLATNIK, OF MINNESOTA 

I was deeply disturbed to learn that the 
Appropriations Committee cut the Presi- 
dent's request for $100 million for the water 
pollution control program to only $90 mil- 
lion. I believe that this action was not only 
a serious blow to the program but raises 
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Problems which go far beyond the actual 
dollar amount involved. 

If the House of Representatives reduces 
the level of expenditures authorized in 1961 
for construction of waste treatment facil- 
ities by the $10 million as recommended in 
H.R. 5888 by the Appropriations Committee, 
it will in effect: 

1. Fail to meet the objectives set by the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1961 to 
underwrite a maximum Federal effort to 
solve the water pollution problem; 

2. Deny the economy some $60 million 
worth of badly needed construction activity; 
and 

3. Reduce also by some $60 million the 
Practical effectiveness of the public works 
acceleration program for which the House 
Overwhelmingly approved $450 million within 
the last 2 weeks. 

If the Congress acquieses to the Appro- 
Priations Committee recommendation to 
deny the additional $10 million in construc- 
tion funds authorized by the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1961 it will be breaking 
the pledge it made in that year to support 
a maximum Federal effort to clean up the 
Nation's growing water pollution problem. 

The effect of denying additional $10 mil- 
lion authorized by the Congress in 1961 is 
that an additional $60 million worth of 
badly needed sewerage construction activity 
will not take place, and the very substantial 
amount of employment activity that this 

ture would involve this year will be 
lost. This is true in that the ratio of local 
to Federal dollars invested in this program 
has been about 5 to 1. 

The House less than 2 weeks ago approved 
an additional $450 million for accelerated 
public works activities. This program was 
Overwhelmingly approved because the Mem- 
bers its tremendous importance 
as a stimulant to employment in those areas 
of the Nation where economic activity has 

The House, if it sustains the denial 
of these funds for the construction of waste 
treatment plants, will, in effect, be reducing 
the $450 million APW apropriation something 
in excess of $30 million, Those Members who 
support the accelerated public works pro- 
gram will remember that the funds author- 
ized under that program were to be used, not 
as a substitute for local money or Federal 
money already authorized, but were to be 
in addition to programs planned for and 
funded by the governments involved. 

Indeed, the whole objective of the pro- 
gram is to stimulate State and local goy- 
ernments to raise new funds over and above 
what they had planned to spend by provid- 
ing Federal matching grants so as to stimu- 
late employment and to provide badly needed 
Public facilities at the State and local level. 

If the House approves this reduction in the 
authorization for grants for waste treatment 
Plant construction, the principle of the pub- 
lic works program will have been violated 
and precedence set to cut back on other Fed- 
eral programs involving construction activi- 
ties. Such cuts can only result in the com- 
Plete loss of the stimulatory effect of the 
Public works acceleration program on em- 
ployment. 

Through the Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1961 we finally succeeded in getting Con- 
Gress to approve of construction activity 
Which we needed 10 years ago and which 
We will finally achieve this year if we can 
move the program in accordance with the 
request of the President. For the House to 
acquiesce to the reduction proposed by the 
Appropriations Committee would be a seri- 
ous setback to the program and will mean 
that many of the Nation's communities will 
be forced to curtail and delay actions long 
Overdue to clean up serious pollution prob- 


number 1,594 and call for Federal grants 
of $177 million. This represents approx- 
imately $2 billion in total construction 
costs. Following is a list of these pend- 
ing applications for the States of Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Mlinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa: 
Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation) 


Jefferson County (Leeds) 
Jefferson County (Tarrant)) 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Oontinued 


CALIFORNIA—Ccontinued 


Municipality—Continued 
City of Los Angeles, Terminal 


cisco. 
Northeast Sacramento County 


250, 000 
San Francisco Port, piers 27-33. 45, 820 
San Francisco Port, pier 45. 29, 460 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Grant 
Municipality—Continued 
Maine Avenue interceptor - $75, 000 
Chesapeake Street outfall...... 600,000 
Upper Potomac interceptor... 600,000 
600, 
600. 
483 
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Manakuli interceptor sewer, sec. 
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„FTT 128, 000 
Nanakuli interceptor sewer, sec 
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Wahiawa STP, model 3 115, 000 


Fihapai-Kainui Drive intercep- 


1 Listing incomplete. 
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treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 


ILLINOIs—continued 
Grant 
Municipality—Continued request 
Walnut 
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Plano... 
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Granville 
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Pending applications jor municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 

owa continued 


Municipality Continued 
Denison 


List of Pending Applications for Munici- 
pal Waste Treatment Works Construc- 
tion Grants 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the applications for construc- 
tion grants for waste treatment works 
already on hand number 1,594 and call 
for Federal grants of $177 million. This 
represents approximately $2 billion in 
total construction costs. Under unani- 
mous consent, I am inserting in the 
Recorp a list of these pending applica- 
tions for the States of Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, and New York: 

Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation) 


KANSAS 

Grant 
Municipality: request 
A eaa $12, 000 
TT 45, 000 
A E a INS EE EE AR 60, 000 
FC 8. 000 
Projects not identified (14)... 425, 300 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky State, Danville 52,516 
Kentucky State Penitentiary.. 66, 780 
. wee 250, 000 
E 18, 870 
PEET EE LE Fee Se ee 250, 000 
T 64, 400 
T 87, 000 
c 250, 000 
T 183, 000 
60, 000 
90, 000 
39, 600 
45, 000 
180, 000 
60, 000 
50, 000 
45, 000 
45, 000 
30, 000 
21, 000 
21, 000 
66, 000 
160, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 


KẼrucxr - continued 


Municipality Continued 


Caddo Sanitary District No. 1 
Caddo Sanitary District No. 3.. 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 


Marv continued 
Grant 
Municipality—Continued request 
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„ 150, 000 
MARYLAND 
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150, 000 
30, 000 
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30, 000 
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227, 100 


Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion (Wellsley sewer exten- 


Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion (North Charles intercep- 


Wayne County DPW north line. 233,400 
Road Interceptor, Wayne Coun- 
ty DPW down river project... 2, 400, 000 
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Pending applications. for municipal waste Pending applications jor municipal waste 


treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 
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treatment works construction grants (in 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 


NEW MEXICO 


Municipality—Continued 
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List of Pending Applications for Munici- 
pal Waste Treatment Works Construc- 
tion Grants 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the applications for construc- 
tion grants for waste treatment works 
already on hand number 1,594 and call 
for Federal grants of $177 million. This 
represents approximately $2 billion in 
total construction costs. I am inserting 
in the Recorp a list of these pending ap- 


Plications for the States of North Caro- ' 


„North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, and Ten- 
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treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 
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List of Pending Applications for Municipal 
Waste Treatment Works Construction 
Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the applications for construc- 
tion grants for waste treatment works 
on hand number 1,594 and call 
for Federal grants of $177 million. This 
represents approximately $2 billion in 
construction costs. I am insert- 
ing in the Recom a list of these pending 
applications for the States of Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 
Puerto Rico: 

Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 


Process or preparation) 

TEXAS 
Grant 
Municipality request 
C $250, 000 
rf. EA tec PROTA IE 24, 000 
B. Jefferson CO 250, 000 
C 8. 400 
Deer Park 3 — 97. 800 
CTT 58, 283 
Sampson Park - 657,261 
T - 10,905 
Wharton.. - 15,098 
Anahauc.......-.-... =- 132,000 
9 es sera 246, 231 
Strawn___ — 14,682 
Teague_ =- 24,720 
CCC EEE ROR ee 
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treatment works construction grants (in 


treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 


process or preparation)—Continued 


TExas—continued VERMONT 
Grant Grant 
Municipality—Continued request Municipality—Continued request 
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Waco——:.— ------- 300, 000 90, 000 
15, 000 75, 000 
15, 000 30, 000 
82, 200 75, 000 
22, 500 60, 000 
360, 000 90, 000 
600, 000 60, 000 
600, 000 21, 000 
60, 000 
43, 500 60, 000 
75. 000 90, 000 
275, 000 Vienna 117, 300 
300,000 Virginia Beach 30, 000 
525, 000 Weber City. 90, 000 
45, 000 Hendico County, sanitary district 
22, 500 Hi OSes ee eee eee 250, 000 
24, 000 Henrico County, sanitary district 
40, 000 NO. 32 an. — —— 110, 448 
000 Henrico County, sanitary 
000 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 


vmorxtA - continued 
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Municipality—Continued request 
Henrico County, sanitary district 
250, 
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Pending applications for municipal waste 
treatment works construction grants (in 
process or preparation)—Continued 


WEST virncINIA—continued 


Grant 
Municipality—Continued request 
Wiemtover. no on aaa $60, 000 
Red Sulphur public sanitary 
Cc ae espn ay eee 60, 000 
Pea Ridge public sanitary 
T= De Leena —— 150, 000 
Midway public sanitary district.. 60, 000 
Lilly Grove public sanitary 
„GGGG—T—T—TbV—T—T—T——T— 60, 000 
Green Valley public sanitary 
in epee een ne a 60, 000 
WISCONSIN 
C0000 33, 621 
rr 20, 622 
6. . OE ——— 32, 243 
T—TbT—T—T—Tb—T—T—————— 110, 173 


Commission — 500, 000 
Green Bay Metro-Sewerage 

anne ——2: 25, 886 
Menomonie--_--.-.. ..-....-.-.. 12, 090 
Milwaukee Sewerage 


mission (County of Milwau- 

RSG) Coe oc TETE EN NE 600, 000 
Somers Sanitary District No. 1 
A , 044 
SUA nn EEEE TEE E E ee gee eee 31, 546 
o See a as 34, 825 
WT 52, 500 
83968 —— — —— 108, 519 
9 giana man E 19, 235 
MONN SIONS as esas Seana 22, 697 
WYOMING 

31, 200 
3, 000 
4, 500 
3, 000 
6, 300 
2,100 
1, 500 
8. 000 
180, 000 
3, 000 
105, 000 


copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 

charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 

bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 

See EA be processed through this 
ce. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 728 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accomps~ 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 


reports 

50 pages (U5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse thë 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on gia (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


Truman Urges New Look at 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Views and opinions of former President 
Harry S. Truman on any subject are 
Worthy of deep consideration. President 
Truman enjoys and possesses the deep 
affection and strong respect of the 

€rican people. 
my remarks, I include an article 
Written by my valued friend, President 
an, and appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of April 28, 1963: 

From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1963] 
Truman UnrGes New LOOR AT FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Harry 8. Truman) 

CE, Mo., April 27.—The more I 
think about it the more I am convinced that 
= has come to take a searching look 

Our foreign policy. 

We are in an unprecedented time in his- 
tory. The general run of people has not 


act and behave in the same way that 
they always have. But the conditions sur- 
TOlnding them have changed drastically, and 
find it difficult to adjust to a totally 
environment. These changes in our 
eryday life are the result of a succession 
Tevolutionary advances in science and 


ey, 
ot 


logy. 
It is noteworthy that Pope John XXIII, 
encyclical on “peace on earth.“ has 
has recognition to the great change that 
to dome into the life of man, and the need 
reconsider some of dur past attitudes and 
n mente It is folly to invoke the past 


Buide to the future, and it is fool- 
hardy 1% 


are never to be again and which really 
ER existed, except in the minds of some 

e. 
The situation began to unfold itself in 
for g days of the last war and the need 
a new look at our responsibility as a 
e power, and for a redirection of for- 
Tela Policy, not only as it concerned our 
tions with individual nations, but more 
ularly our relations with the free world 


Which led us to work in terms of a world 
{gn policy. 


Ww CITES 1949 INAUGURAL 


ton took great care in study and prepara- 
deci, formulating our new course and I 
a mma fo touch oñ It broadly m my fn- 
address on January 20, 1949, w 
l proposed that: 
to Mae, supreme need of our time 1s for men 
Mony a to live together in peace and har- 
tion, We are moving on with other na- 
inp to bund an even stronger structure of 
must order and justice. * We 
Making tec on & joint new program for 
ang the benefits of our scientific advances 
impp dustrial progress available for the 
Provement and growth of underdeveloped 
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areas. Our aim should be to help the 
free people of the world through their own 
efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, 
more materials, and housing and more me- 
chanical power to lighten their burdens. 
With the cooperation of business, 
private capital, agriculture and labor in this 
country, this program can greatly increase 
the industrial activity in other nations and 
can raise substantially their standards of 
living.” 

I made the proposal because I felt then, 
as I do now, that the freedom and dignity of 
the individual and his right to a full life 
should be the purpose of all governments. 

Only the reactionary forces of rigid social- 


ism, the Communists, have failed to fall in 


step with the trend of the times. We, for 
our part, have had little difficulty in coexist- 
ing with systems and ideologies different 
from ours. We have never sought to impose 
our way of life or our ideas of free govern- 
ment on any nation and the only thing we 
expected of them was not to attempt to in- 
trude their ideas on us. At the same time 
we have always been ready to come to the 
ald of any nation or people in distress, no 
matter what their bellefs or systems might 
be. 

Our hopes for an orderly and peaceful 
world, after the war, built around the United 
Nations organization, were soon dispelled. 
Militant, aggressive communism under 
Stalin began its drive with a subversion of 
the satellite nations and designs upon neigh- 
boring Greece and Turkey, and we found 
ourselves in a long, costly, wasteful cold war. 

Having failed to vest in the United Nations 
the means of enforcing the peace, we had to 
be content with its moral force instead. Asa 
consequencé, we have had no choice but to 
continue to build our military might, as 
a safety measure for peace. 

ALTERNATIVE IS CAPITULATION 


While it is not entirely certain that in the 
event of an all-out war between the East and 
the West that both sides would be totally 
destroyed, although the damage would be 
appalling and catastrophic, nevertheless, we 
have done and will continue to do everything 
possible to avert such a conflict. The other 
alternative would be to capitulate, something 
that is abhorrent, even to think about. 

And, so, we have no choice but to main- 
tain this frightful power that we have built 
up, until such time as the Communist dicta- 
tors are-ready to join in a peaceful settle- 
ment. The great question is, will they? 

If and when that welcome day comes, a 
great murden will be lifted from the shoul- 
ders of mankind and a United Nations, capa- 
ble of maintaining the peace, will come into 
its intended role. 

In the intervening years, since the end of 
World War II, we have sustained some serious 
losses and severe trials, the Korean invasion, 
the Berlin blockade, the difficulties in Asia 
and the latest tragedy, that of the Commu- 
nist conquest in Cuba. 

At the same time it is not an altogether 

situation from our point of 
view, for we of the West have grown stronger 
over the years, while in the Communist world 
there have been outcropping of difficulties, 
not only in the ideological conflict but in the 
basic areas of the Communists’ first com- 
mitment that they will always see to it that 
the hungry get enough to eat. This, they 
have not been able to do. And they have no 


solution in sight, and even tend to get 
panicky about it. 
HOOVER'S WORKS 

It should be remembered that immediately 
after World War I, we undertook the monu- 
mental task of feeding the multitude of hun- 
gry victims under the great leadership of 
Herbert Hoover. And, again after World 
War II, we organized a much more compre- 
hensive program of feeding the hungry, and 
our great humanitarian, Herbert Hoover, en- 
listed the effort and performed wonders. 

I would like to see us give much more im- 
mediate and sustained attention toward 
meeting the plight of the hungry, whoever 
they may be, this side or the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. There still remains much to 
be done on this hemisphere where wide- 
spread misery continues to ravage millions 
of men, women, and children. We are not 
the ones to draw the line on who shall live 
and who shall starve. And I know that asa 
People, we always stand ready to share our 
good fortune with all those who do not have 
enough to carry them through the day, as 
Well as those who are striving to achieve a 
better life. 

Then there is a situation in this country 
we have never faced before. are 
rapidily displacing men in many of our key 
industries. And if our economy fails to keep 
pace with growing productivity, our army of 
the jobless will grow, and the problem could 
well get out of hand. We are going to have 
to find some way to get the Jobless back to 
work. If present methods should prove un- 
availing, we are Just going to have to look for 
other ways that may be distasteful to our 
heads of industry, who should be among the 
leaders in search of a solution. 

Under our system of government, the in- 
terests of the people come first. To put it 
another way, industry exists not for its own 
ends and purposes but essentially to serve 
the interest and needs of the people for the 
basics of food, shelter, and safety. Owner- 
ship can expect to enjoy a full measure of 
its rights and privileges providing it meets 
its inherent responsibilities to the people. 
This has always been accepted and under- 
stood as it applies to our form of govern- 
ment, where its obligation is to serve the 
people, that is mandatory. That is to say, 
the government serves the people and not 
the other way about. Although the people 
must understand their responsibility to 
make the government work efficiently. 

We are committed to the principle that 
every person should be able to enjoy a 
standard of living in keeping with the dig- 
nity of man. And hunger here or elsewhere 
is the one hunmn tragedy that we never 
neglect and we must never forget that re- 
sponsibility. And when this deals with the 
problem of foreign aid I feel that our most 
immediate obligation is to the hungry wher- 
ever they may be, and other programs are to 
follow. We not only want to help them 
through their immediate misfortune, but we 
are even more interested and more con- 
cerned about doing everything we can to 
start them off on the way to be able to help 
themselves and, incidentally, ourselves too. 

This approach to the problems of the 
needy illustrates some of the many differ- 
ences betwen our attitude and that of the 
Communists. We place a major emphasis 
on the importance of life, the life of every 
person, of whatever origin. On the other 
hand, the Communist dictatorships talk yol- 
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ubly about their concern for the working 
man, and yet everything about their actions 
proves that they in practice regard life as 
cheap, and the individual as subordinate to 
and the property of the state. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the conduct of the Com- 
munists who have imposed their oppressive 
brand of communism on the longsuffering 
people of Red China. 

Then there is the other mischievous de- 
ception propagandized by the Communists, 
they talk of peace but prepare for war. 
They have probed our will to resist and 
they have tried our patience in their many 
attempts to provoke war by fomenting crises 
to force us into making impossible con- 
cessions, 

History, I expect, will charge the Commu- 
nists with forcing upon a reluctant West the 
burden and the danger of the arms race, 
For it is they, the Communists, who pre- 
vented the first effective effort in the history 
of man, as a community of all nations, to 
come together and set up the machinery 
for an enforceable peace. This was contained 
in the U.S. proposal to place the control of 
the A-bomb within the United Nations, and 
this was at a time when we had sole posses- 
sion of it. But, as we know, though some 
tend to forget, the Russian Communists 
blocked this tender, by refusing to accept 
inspecting to prevent cheating. 


BLOCKED FREE WATERWAYS 


History, too, will charge the Communists 
with preventing the opening up of the world’s 
waterways including the Panama Canal to 
free navigation to all nations. This was 
proposed by the United States at the Pots- 
dam Conference, and Stalin balked at the 
idea. Our proposal was intended to aid in 
the common interest of commerce between 
nations, and as a practical step in the di- 
rection of peaceful coexistence among all na- 
tions, regardless of ideological differences. 

The Communists have been in control of 
Russia and China and Eastern Europe for a 
long time now, and to this day agriculture 
continues to be their most pressing prob- 
lem. Yet they control a great deal of the 
earth's most fertile soil. 

The sciences have brought many great and 
marvelous changes in recent life, but science 
has not been able to change human nature, 
And we see that with all modern equipment, 
and from Moscow and Peiping, the 
collective farms in Russia and the commu- 
nal farms in China have not been able to 
produce enough to feed their own people, 
much less to feed those whom they have 
brought under their yoke. 

Admittedly, the Russian Communists have 
done much better in space and there at 
least they have been able to make important 
progress to feed their special kind of hun- 
ger—hunger for power. But this much-her- 
alded progress in space was accomplished 
at the expense of those who want food and 
shelter. 

Let me again emphasize that in our an- 
nounced purpose to extend aid to needy 
nations, that we manage to tackle first things 
first and do the best we can in that im- 
portant area. 

In line with this approach I strongly feel 
that we should waste little time in launch- 
ing a full-scale drive to attend to the many 
that suffer from hunger among those of our 
neighbors to the south. That is something 
that we have put off too long. 

Of course, it is regrettable and deplorable 
that the men of wealth and power in these 
nations have been either slow or indifferent 
to the plight of their peoples, but this has 
been a condition that has prevailed for a 
long time and habits are not easy to change, 
even as viewpoints are hard to alter. 

There is, of course, the added problem 
of exploding populations, a very touchy sub- 


ject in some quarters, but there are but two 
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choices we can make. Either we increase 
the output of food and other necessities to 
meet all new demands, which I feel certain 
we should be able to do, or else we shall 
have to adjust matters by some acceptable 
method to control the rate of the population 
growth. 


Address by Former Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, Before American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, April 20, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
20, before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon made one of the most 
penetrating and thought-provoking ad- 
dresses that has been made in the Na- 
tion’s Capital for a long time. Indeed, 
many members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors in attendance 
stated that it was the most stimulating 
message they had ever heard at an an- 
nual meeting of the society. And this is 
one of the most knowledgeable and dis- 
criminating audiences to address. 

I take great pleasure in appending 
former Vice President Nixon’s speech to 
these remarks. I strongly urge all Mem- 
bers of Congress to read it and to read 
it analytically. You will find it pene- 
trating, imaginative, and constructive. 

I particularly invite attention to the 
tactical and strategic moves by the 
United States so earnestly advocated in 
this address by Mr. Nixon. Since the 
New Frontier took command in down- 
town Washington there have been wail- 
ings, time and time again, for construc- 
tive alternatives” for the progressively 
deteriorating and weakening actions of 
the administration currently in power. 
In a forthright manner Mr. Nixon un- 
hestitatingly offers his suggestions for 
our American foreign policy which, to 
say the least, warrant serious considera- 
tion on both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

While former Vice President Nixon 
confined his address to an analysis and 
recommendations with respect to Ameri- 
can policy abroad, I most ardently hope 
he will soon give us the benefit of his 
thoughts on our domestic problems. 

In this inspiring address former Vice 
President Nixon makes an appeal for a 
return to the American zeal for freedom 
and the rights of man. His proposals 
to take the offensive in world affairs 
against the unyielding enmity of im- 
perialistic communism, his call for ex- 
plicit moves to rid this hemisphere of the 
Soviet beachhead 90 miles from our 
shores, his thoughtful discussion of for- 
eign aid and recommendations that this 
program be sharpened and forced into 
patterns of commonsense and frugality, 
that it be made more realistic and in 
accord with American ideals, his call for 
a modernization of the Monroe Doctrine 
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that there may be a freedom doctrine 
for the Americas, his incisive appraisal 
of the unfortunate chain of events which 
have led to the current great difficulties 
in the Atlantic Alliance, all this, and 
more, make Mr. Nixon’s April 20 speech 
one of courage and encouragement that 
merits the attention of every thoughtful 

American citizen. 

And so, Mr, Speaker, I ask urfanimous 
consent that the address of the forme! 
Vice President of the United States be 
inserted at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF RICHARD NIXON BEFORE AMERI” 
CAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS, WASE" 
INGTON, D.C., APRIL 20, 1963 
On such an occasion as this, a battlescarred 

political veteran is probably expected to pour 

it on and let it go at that. If only I were the 
partisan type what a field day I could have. 

In Cuba we have goofed an invasion, 
tribute to Castro for the prisoners, then given 
the Soviets squatters rights in our 
We have usly dared a blockade to 
keep the peace, withdrew the blockade to 
avoid war, pledged the Cuban exiles that 
their flag would fly in Havana, then pl 
ourselves not to reinvade, then offered the 
exiles service in our Armed Forces which are 
forbidden to invade, then instituted aerial 
survelliance to determine whether or not W® 
need to invade. 

In the United States, we have bewailed thé 
occupation of Little Rock, pledged categori- 
cally not to let it happen again, then marched 
militantly on Oxford where we do insist on 
“on the ground“ inspection. 

In Europe, we have proposed multinational 
polarises, multilateral polarises, missile 
armed merchant vessels, missle armed aif 
craft carriers and then evolved a nuclear 
trigger which by some slight of hand will be 
simultaneously shared by all and kept in our 
hands. We have broadcast to the world 
America’s determination to keep missiles 
Turkey, then announced the removal of the 
missiles from Turkey. 

We have boldly stood for victory in Laos 
and then agreed to compromise in Laos. 

We have predicted glittering gains for free- 
dom from the Alliance for Progress only to 
see economic chaos and three more dictator 
ships born south of the border. 

We have scorned Eisenhower deficits as bad 
for America and then advertised Democrati¢ 
deficits as beneficial for America, then bel 
ated Brazil for having any deficits at all. 

We have recommended a $5 billion foreign 
aid program, then proposed a half-billion- 
dollar cut, leaving us with a half-bulton- 
dollar increase, then opposed other cuts, the? 
endorsed the Clay recommendations calling 
for another half-billion dollar cut, and then 
as an indication of hard, new realism we 
denounced the Brazilian Government 85 
Communist-infiltrated and on the heels 
that handed that government a third of $ê 
billion dollars in foreign aid. 

Other examples could be given but I see no 
useful purpose to be served in proceeding in 
this vein, 

I appear today before this group in a dif- 
ferent role than I have occupied before. FO 
16 years I have spoken as a candidate, as ® 
party leader, or as an administration official: 
Today, I appear only as an individual citizen 
speaking without regard to any effect mY 
words may have on my own, my party's or 
my administration’s political popularity. 

Why speak out at all? President Kennedy 
answered that question when speaking a5 $ 
candidate on September 20, 1960. He said: 
“Some people say it is wrong to say we could 
be stronger. It is dangerous to say we could 
be more secure. But in times such as this 
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I Say it is wrong and dangerous for any 

to keep silent about our future if 
he is not satisfied with what is being done 
to preserve that future.” 

With these guidelines in mind, I should 
like to make some observations with regard 
to the conduct of our foreign policy. My 
Comments will necessarily question some ad- 

tration policies, but only where I be- 
lieve this criticism will help the cause of 
and not hurt it. 

That is why I am not going to demand 

release of the polls about the decline of 
‘ican prestige. We have enough troubles 
ond without running America down at 


As far as prestige polls are concerned, I be- 
live first the administration should ignore 
that have been taken. Then I believe 

they should assign the polltakers to some 
useful activity like finding out what is 
“ght for the longpull for America rather 
what may be popular for the moment 


We should always have a concern for the 
‘*ensitivities and opinions of our friends in 
poar nations, But, as the strongest Nation 
the world, it is our responsibility to lead, 
not follow, the forces of freedom. Our poll- 
* should never be compromised to the 
that only the weak and timid may 
We should have respect for the right of 
any nation to be neutral but in developing 
the defense and foreign policies of the United 
States we should remember that if it were 
not for the power of the United States no 


a 


Nor do I charge today that because of the 
fature of our economy to grow as fast as was 
Predicted when this administration came 
into office we are in deadly peri) of being out- 
Produced by the Soviet Union and the Com- 
Munist bloc in the foreseeable future. We 
never rest on our laurels because the 
Way to stay ahead in a race is to move ahead. 
Ut the United States today, together with 
friends in Europe and in Japan, are out- 
ra! ucing the entire Communist bloc by a 

tio of at least 3 to 1. We can maintain 

t advantage provided we play our game 
‘Omically and not try to play theirs. 

Nor do I charge that this administration is 

trying to appease Mr. Khrushchev. The word 
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tisfying the demands of an aggressor. 
t decisions to resume atomic tests, to de- 
bet Vietnam, and to impose the Cuban 
lockade, all of which I supported at the 
time they were made, were completely incon- 
*istent with such an intent. 

And all Americans can surely applaud the 
ploduence of the President's speeches in de- 
nse of the cause of freedom for Laos, for 
nabs and Berlin. It isn’t the administra- 
ub sS intentions but its policies which are 
A Ject to question, not its words, but its 


As a result of these policies, the Atlantic 
unce is in disarray, Cuba is western Rus- 
ly and the rest of Latin America is in dead- 


It is dangerous nonsense to attempt to 


these problems by pointing out 
are also troubles in the Soviet 


trabrushchey may be old and sick and it 1s 
wi that he backed down when confronted 
th our blockade in Cuba. But he is shrewd 
— to know that while he took one step 
Cuba z had already taken two steps forward. 
in today, is the strongest military power 
ios? Western Hemisphere with the excep- 
lon, Of the United States and Canada. As 
Cu, as even one Soviet soldier remains in 
it cannot be free. While freedom-lov- 
are willing to risk their lives 

for Cuba's independence against 
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Castro’s Cubans, they cannote be expected to 
take on the whole Soviet Empire. 

Red China and Russia are having their 
differences. But we cannot take too much 
comfort in the fact that what they are debat- 
ing about is not how to beat each other but 
how to beat us. They are simply arguing 
about what kind of a shovel they should use 
to dig the grave of the United States. 

Communism has its troubles. But we 
must face up to the fact that in 40 years 
it has extended its power to over a Dillion 
people and a third of the world and it has 
yet to give up an inch of territory anyplace 
in the world. 

Communism is on the move, It is out to 
win. It is playing an offensive game. 
Where in the world today do we expect 
trouble? In the Communist satellites of 
Eastern Europe? No, in the free nations of 
Latin America, Africa and Asla. 

What is the administration's policy for 
dealing with this great Communist offen- 
sive? A common theme runs through the 
policy statements we shall hold the line 
against further Communist gains in the hope 
that communism will eventually wither and 
die. As President Kennedy put it January 
25, "The West has the power to hold back the 
expansion of communism until the time it 
loses its force and momentum.” The basis 
for this strategy is that we assume time is 
on our side and that if we can only hold 
what we have we will win the struggle for 
the world because the Communists will 
lose it. 

This is not a policy of appeasement but 
it is a policy of containment. Because it 
is essentially defensive in character, it is 
doomed to failure. 

We can regain the initiative only by adopt- 
ing a strategy of victory for freedom to meet 
the strategy of victory for communism. 

I know that talk of victory over commu- 
nism is not fashionable these days. And 
there can be no doubt-that that cause has 
not been helped by the shrill irresponsibility 
of those who proclaim that the only way to 
victory is to get out of the United Nations, 
stop all foreign ald and start a preventive 
war, 


But I refuse to accept the contention that 
our only choice is between coexistence, which 
is another word for creeping surrender, on 
the one hand, and no existence on the other 
hand. I believe there is a responsible 
strategy which will avoid both war and 
surrender, r 

Three elements are essential for a victory 
of strategy, all based on maintaining the 
military superiority of the West: (1) Rees- 
tablishment of unity among the Western 
Allies; (2) more effective assistance for the 
struggling free nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America who are threatened by Com- 
munist subversion; (3) developing a new 
program to extend freedom to match the 
Communist efforts to extend slavery. 

To gain the initiative in the world strug- 
gle and to launch an offensive for victory, 
I suggest that the United States should take 
positive action in the following three con- 
troversial, but critical, areas. 


THE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


First, the Atlantic Alliance must be reas- 
sembled and strengthened. 

No purpose would be served by rehashing 
the reasons for disarry in the alliance. In 
sum, it is a crisis of confidence—confidence 
of the United States in Europe and of Eu- 
rope in the United States. Whether because 
of our new emphasis on conventional forces, 
our curt cancellation of Skybolt, our opposi- 
tion to France’s nuclear force, the with- 
drawal of Jupiter bases in Italy and Turkey, 
our indecision at the Berlin wall, or our 
downhill negotiating at the nuclear test ban 
conferences, some of our European allies have 
concluded that we don’t trust them and that 
they can't trust us. 
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Nothing less than restoration of confidence 
can save the alliance. Stopgap plans for 
sharing our nuclear weaponry—multilateral, 
multinational, interallied mixed crews, by 
whatever name—turn out to be form without 
substance. Each has a built-in trigger 
guard, some gimmick to make certain that 
the ultimate control remains in our hands. 
The heart of the problem is not the posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons by our allies, which 
is inevitable, but agreement on a strategy 
which would permit the alliance as a whole 
to exercise a unified control. 

A leading French journalist summed it up 
with typical Gallic logic: 

“General de Gaulle wants France and the 
other nations to regain their independence 
in matters of war and peace through their 
own efforts and at their own expense, This 
is impossible. 

“President Kennedy wants the European 
allies to have complete confidence in the 
United States In those matters and to rely 
on Washington for their defense and their 
destiny. This also is impossible. Because 
to Judge as to the necessity of war is the 
greatest and most inalienable mandate en- 
trusted by any people to its government.” 

There is only one solution to the problem. 
The United States must take the lead now 
in expanding NATO from a pure military 
alliance to a political confederation, the pri- 
mary object of which will be to develop a 
unified and total defense strategy for the 
United States and our European allies. An 
American pledge to respond to a European 
formula for nuclear tion within a 
unified Europe and within the NATO frame- 
work could lead at last to an enduring solu- 
tion of our greatest problems involving our 
alliance friends.. 

I do not underestimate the significance 
or the difficulty of the President’s making 
this decision. At the outset, U.S. atomic leg- 
islation would have to be modified in order 
to permit the transfer of a limited number 
of nuclear warheads appropriate for the use 
of our European allies. We have always 
hesitated to take this step because of our 
fear-of proliferation of nuclear weapons. I 
have, in the past, shared that fear. But 
against that danger, we must weigh the 
greater danger of the deterioration and 
eventual destruction of the Atlantic Al- 
Hance. The choice is between the risk of 
nuclear sharing with our allies or nuclear 
destruction from our enemies, between nu- 
clear unity in the West or nuclear anarchy. 
The hour of decision on this critical issue 
has arrived. A political, as well as a military, 
confederation of free nations is an essential 
element in the strategy for victory over the 
dictatorship of the Communist world. 

FOREIGN AID 


I should like to turn now to the second 
major element of our victory strategy, our 
foreign ald program. 

For the 14 years I was in Washington as 
a Congressman, Senator, and Vice President, 
I voted for and supported the foreign aid 
program. I believe that that program in its 
military and economic aspects, despite some 
shocking failures, has, on balance, been 
necessary and beneficial to the foreign policy 
interests of the United States. The time 
has come now for a reappraisal of the pro- 
gram. The Clay Committee’s recommenda- 
tions provide at the very least the minimum 
that the administration and the Congress 
should do to eliminate waste and bring the 
program more in line with current American 
foreign policy interests. To those who on the 
one hand would abolish the program or emas- 
culate it in the name of economy and who at 
the same time advocate a strong stand against 
communism abroad, I can only say you can- 
not call upon the President to adopt a 
strategy for victory over communism and 
deny him one of the indispensable tools for 
doing the job. 
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But in three areas our foreign aid pro- 
gram needs to be substantially altered. 

First, I do not believe we can any longer 
Justify military assistance to nations that 
are not firmly committed to the side of 
freedom. 

Second, in the field of economic assistance 
we should grant aid only where we are con- 
vinced that it will actually strengthen the 
economy and political stability of the nation 
assisted. That is why, under no circum- 
stances, can we justify aid which is to be 
used by the recipient nation for socializing 
or nationalizing a basic industry. Any na- 
tion has a right to choose socialism if it de- 
sires. But no American administration has 
a right to ask the American people to pay for 
that experiment. Whether it is a govern- 
ment steel mill in India or government- 
operated oil fields in Brazil, American eco- 
nomic assistance should not be granted to 
subsidize such projects. 

A third area in which American foreign aid 
programs must be critically reappraised is 
in the field of population control. The 
Draper Committee brought this issue into 
the open 3 years ago. The Clay Committee 
report deals with it only in passing. Just 
yesterday the National Academy of Sciences 
proposed that the United States take the 
lead in this area. The subject is immensely 
controversial at home and abroad but it can 
no be swept under the rug. The 
United States cannot justify spending billions 
of dollars for economic assistance for the 
purpose of raising living standards in under- 
developed countries and discover year after 
year that population growth outruns growth 
of the economy. It is time for this Govern- 
ment to take the leadership in cooperation 
with recipient governments to develop in 
conjunction with our foreign aid programs, 
population control programs which are con- 
sistent, to the extent possible, with the reli- 
gious traditions of the nation involved. 
Anything less will not be consistent with 
what must be the necessary justification for 
any foreign aid program, that it will actually 
be helpful in improving economic conditions 
in the country receiving aid. 

EXTENDING FREEDOM 


Let us now turn to the third major ele- 
ment of the victory strategy, developing a 
program to extend freedom. I would like to 
begin by referring to Cuba. My purpose is 
not to second-guess the ill-fated Bay of Pigs 
invasion, but rather to see how Khrushchev's 
Cuban venture fits into the Communist 
strategy for world conquest and to deter- 
mine how American policy should be changed 
to deal with that strategy. 

We can be sure that Khrushchey did not 
spend a billion dollars to establish a missile 
base in Cuba simply for the purpose of gain- 
ing control of that island nation with its 
5 million people. The Cuban venture was a 
dress rehearsal for Venezuela, Brazil, or some 
other far more important target. The Com- 
munist grand strategy is still total world 
domination, and this includes the Western 
Hemisphere. 

For Khrushchev, the operation was a net 
gain, not a loss. No matter whether there 
are 12,000 or 17,000 Soviet troops now in 
Cuba, Khrushchev’'s position, with American 
acquiescence, is firmer today than a year ago. 

Mr. Murrow says that the presence of Rus- 
sian troops in Cuba is strengthening the 
image of the United States throughout Latin 
America. This is a classic example of George 
Orwell’s double think, strength is weakness. 
The Latin Americans see that Castro is being 
totally supplied by Communist aid. They 
also see that Cuban exiles are being leashed 
for fear of upsetting Khrushchev. The mor- 
al is clear; Go Communist and get aid; fight 
for freedom and go it alone. 

We must no longer postpone making a 
command decision to do whatever is neces- 
sary to force the removal of the Soviet 
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beachhead. The United States cannot tol- 
erate the continued existence of a Soviet 
military and subversive base 90 miles from 
our shore. 

The administration claims that there are 
risks involved. But this is the real ques- 
tion: Will those risks be less in 6 months, 
1 yeat, 2 years? If we allow Cuba to re- 
main an example for Communist takeovers 
in other Latin American countries, the risks 
are certain to grow. Iam convinced that the 
risks of inaction are far greater than the 
risks of action. 

A second rationalization for our present 
policy is to the effect that we should not 
act now because “time is on our side; the 
tide is going our way.” Those who take this 
position point to economic chaos in China, 
a power struggle within the Communist 
world, an economic boom in Western Eu- 
rope, and the superiority of American bal- 
listic missiles. And from this, they con- 
clude that the Communists are anxious to 
maintain the status quo, and are therefore 
ready to meet us halfway. It is only neces- 
sary to show that we are equally accommo- 
dating. If, on the other hand, we push 
Khrushchev too far, they contend, we would 
weaken him in his struggle with the hard- 
line Communists. 

The result of this strategy in Cuba has 
been that after seizing the offensive in the 
struggle with world communism last October, 
we then proceeded to pull defeat out of the 
jaws of victory. N 

The Cuban example graphically illustrates 
our basic misunderstanding of communism 
and the Communist leaders. Of course the 
Communists are concerned over develop- 
ments which indicate weakness in their camp 
and strength in the free world. But there 
is not one sign that they have abandoned 
their plans for world conquest. Therefore, 
any American policy of trying to stabilize 
the status quo is bound to fall in the long 
run. For to the Communist, the status quo 
is just a launching pad for their next con- 
quest. To put it bluntly, Mr, Khrushchev 
will not treat us gently because we treat him 
gently but anly when and because he re- 
spects our power to deal firmly with him. 
I believe that a continued policy of going 
easy on Khrushchev in Cuba rather than 
convincing him that he should go easy on 
us elsewhere is likely to have exactly the 
opposite effect. We must never attempt to 
Judge his motives by our own standards, 

Before leaving the subject of Cuba, I want 
to touch on one other very fundamental 
point. The United States has been em- 
barrassed by the fact that our support of 
Cuban exiles in the Bay of Pigs expedition 
had to be covert. A national debate has 
been raging over whether the Government in 
peacetime should have the right to conceal 
the truth, not only from our potential ene- 
mies but from our own people. And now 
today we are in the contradictory position of 
proclaiming that our objective is a free Cuba 
and at the same time denying to Cuban ex- 
iles the right to organize expeditions to 
fight for the freedom of Cuba. 

The Communists have no trouble on this 
score. They openly claim that they will sup- 
port Communist revolutions in any free 
country against any non-Communist gov- 
ernment, as they did in Cuba, and that they 
will support any Communist government 
against any anti-Communist revolution as 
they did in Hungary. 

We must fit our policy in the Western 
Hemisphere to these stark realities. There 
was a time when we could rely on the Monroe 
Doctrine to define our mse to outside 
aggression in the hemisphere. But the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was based on the concepts of 
traditional conquest. Today we are con- 
fronted with a different method of conquest— 
through indirect, internal, and subversive ac- 
tion. In answer to this new challenge, we 
must redefine the Monroe Doctrine to include 
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our responses to these new types of aggres- 
sion: (1) When any free nation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is internally threatened bY 
forces under the control of internati 
communism or any other foreign power, the 
policy of the U.S. Government should be to 
openly support the forces of freedom; and. 
(2) when any force is organized for the pur 
pose of overthrowing a foreign-controlled 
government in this hemisphere, it should be 
the policy of the U.S. Government to 
support the forces of freedom inside and 
outside of that country. 

I recognize that President Kennedy has en- 
dorsed such concepts in principle, but he has 
been reluctant to implement them on thè 
grounds that they might increase the risk 
war. Yet only by announcing and enforcing 
this freedom doctrine for the Americas will 
we reduce the chance of Khrushchey’s mis 
calculating our will to resist. This is the way 
to prevent another crisis such as the one 
led to the October blockade. 

Today Cuba is sealed just as tightly be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as it would have been 
if the Soviet forces had invaded and ocou” 
pied it in the first Instance, rather than using 
Castro as their instrument to gain n 
We have tried unsuccessfully to deal wit? 
this new kind of aggression, which goes un- 
der borders rather than over them, The 
has come for America to frankly 
the problem of Communist takeover by revo" 
lution and to deal with it openly and F 

I have suggested concrete proposals for 
action in three specific areas which will 
contribute to gaining the initiative in the 
battle with world communism. 

I turn finally to what I believe is the 
most important factor of all. I refer 
not to what we do but the spirit with w. 
we do it. 

I base the observations I am about © 
make on 14 years of firsthand contact wit? 
the representatives of the Communist mot?” 
ment in all parts of the world, 

From Moscow, to Vietnam, to 
from confrontations with Khrushchev, MIK- 
oyan, Togliatti, and Castro, I have had * 
chance to analyze the basic character of com 
munism. 

Communism's strength and appeal is not 
primarily its military power, its economi? 
productivity, or its materialist philosophy: 
but in the spirit of those who become in 
fected with the Marxist virus. Call it driv 
dedication, will to win, anything you t 
Communist leaders have a conviction the 
they should win and that they will win. Ne 
risks, no defeats seem to discourage or 
en that will and it is this spirit that the? 
pound into their people. On hundreds 
billboards on the highways in the soviet 
Union I saw the slogan, “Work for the vi 
tory of Communism.” And on thousands 
placards in every factory I visited the — 
message was repeated. People in oth A 
countries are naturally attracted to such 
message because they want to be on 
winning side and simply through convictios 
and repetition the Communists convin 
them that theirs is the winning side. 

This vital, dynamic drive has been châr 
acteristic of all great revolutionary move. 
ments, including our own. We must ® e 
forget that it was Thomas Jefferson he 
said at the time of the signing of the Dec!* 
ration of Independence, “We act not for oufg 
selves alone but for the whole human 
And Woodrow Wilson, just before World as 
I, said, “A patriotic American is never 
proud of his flag as when it comes to mer 
to others as well as to himself a symbol 
hope and freedom.” t 

I would not deny for one moment the 
much of this spirit exists In America toant 
President Kennedy caught it when he 
in his inaugural address, “Ask not what 1S 
country can do for you but what you 
do for your country.” 

But now the impression is gaining ground 
that we seem to be running out of steal 
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We hear too many Americans talk of our 
Boal being to hold our own, of not taking 
Maks, of welcoming neutralism in other 
Countries. We are generous with our ma- 
terial aid and our dedicated peace corps- 
men go willingly abroad. But the fashion- 
line which is gaining currency is that 
ideas are not for export. Dr. 
es Malik pointed out the dangers of 
kind of thinking when he said, “Those 
p insisting that their civilization is 
export, only their industrial prod- 
„are digging the grave of their civiliza- 
and way of life.” 
that it is time for us proudly to 
that out ideas are for export. We 
t apologize for taking this position. 
World Wars, 1 million Americans 
their lives and since World War II we 
Benerously given $100 billion in foreign 
to other countries. For what purpose? 
Or an acre of territory or to gain domi- 
Ration Over any other people but because 
in freedom, not just for ourselves 
mot others as well. 
tu is this kind of spirit that must inspire 
t To the Communists who say that 
goal is a Communist America, we must 
awer is nothing less than a free 
free China, a free Eastern Europe, 
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Only such a great goal, deeply believed in, 
constantly repeated, selflessly worked for, is 
Orthy of the efforts of a great people in this 
Bigan struggle. Only such a goal will 
Communist ideological offensive 
the initiative for the cause of 


The President of the United States, as the 
lected leader of all the people, can inspire 
this direction but the men and women 
room can also make an immense con- 
No group gathered in any room in 
has as much power to affect the 
American people as the edi- 
how- 
on parties or candidates, on the 
should adopt, but use your elo- 
stir in the hearts of our people 
for America, a clearer appreciation 
tanding of its ideals and a deter- 
and burning zeal to do what is 
not just to defend freedom but 
extend it and share it with others 
out the world. 
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Our Aid Effort: A Time for Commitment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
able Frank M. Coffin, a former dis- 
Wuished Member of the House and 
Deputy Administrator for Opera- 
of the Agency for International De- 
ment, recently delivered a cogent 
on foreign aid at the 28th an- 
meeting of the Michigan Credit 
n League in Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
§ speech, “Our Aid Effort: A Time 
on ommitment,” is as follows: 
( At EPFORT—A TIME FOR COMMITMENT 
Remarks by the Honorable Frank M. Cofin, 
the for International Development at 
Dis 28th Annual Meeting, Michigan Credit 
— League, Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich., 
y evening, April 19, 1963) 


a une hundred eighty-seven years ago today 
-minded silversmith, the father of 16 
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children, rode into the pages of history by 
the simple act of riding his horse through 
the countryside and warning his fellow col- 
onists of the approach of the Redcoats. 
Paul Revere's feat was one of a courageous 
initiative. But his task was not complex. 
The threat was on our shores, immediate, 
tangible, visible. Awareness had long seized 
the country. For months a consensus had 
been forming in the land, a consensus that 
George III no longer knew best what was 
needed in the American colonies. The bat- 
terboards of a new nation had almost im- 
perceptibly been erected by the unspoken 
agreement of most of our 3 million ances- 
tors. All that was needed was a spark to 
ignite the tinder that lay everywhere. 

This month we have seen once again, for 
the 16th time, an administration go to Con- 
gress for legislation and money to meet 
another kind of threat and opportunity, that 
hovering over the underdeveloped world. 
What poles apart these two conditions are. 
In 1776 we were the world's newest emerging 
underdeveloped nation, beset with the her- 
culean chores of organizing a government, 
creating institutions, maintaining order, 
raising an army, and fighting a war. We 
were wholly occupied in the all-absorbing 
task of building our Nation. Now, in 1963, 
while grappling with the problems of a na- 
tion of 183 million, we are also deeply con- 
cerned with the nationbuilding efforts 
throughout the free world. Our very suc- 
cess in building our own Nation has brought 
to us a position of leadership and responsi- 
bility in this far-flung movement, 

There is, therefore, a stream of historic 
causality connecting those remote days in 
the spring of 1776 with the current debates 
and decisions on our foreign-aid policies and 
programs. For the Spirit of 76 has been 
our most valued and influential export. It 
is now the spirit moving over a billion peo- 
ple in some 80 countries around the globe. 

But in 1776 the Nation had come to a con- 
sensus as to how it should meet the threat 
it faced. Can we say that the Nation today 
has come to a consensus as to the nature of 
the threat, the dimensions of the opportu- 
nity, or the direction in which it should 
move? 

President Kennedy in his April 2 foreign 
ald message said: “There is, in short, a 
national consensus of many years standing 
on the vital importance of these programs. 
The principle and purpose of U.S. assistance 
to less secure and less fortunate nations are 
not and cannot be seriously in doubt.” 

There is no doubt that we have long had 
a policy of assisting other nations, to help 
strengthen and the boundaries of the 
free world, to help lessen the suffering of 
other peoples, to quicken the pace of social 
and economic progress in other lands. Our 
first major efforts date back 21 years to 1942 
when Congress authorized the Institute of 
Inter-American Relations. Four Presidents 
and 11 Congresses have broadened our efforts 
and have written some triumphant chapters 
in world history: the creative revival of Eu- 
rope and Japan, the survival of Greece and 
Turkey, the launching of the south Asian 
subcontinent on a course of democratic de- 
velopment, the emergence of free China 
within a decade as a viable nation, the rally- 

of Far Eastern countries in the cause of 
their own independence, the channeling of 
new African energies into national develop- 
ment, and, most recently, engaging all of 
Latin America in an epochal attempt to 
harness our joint energies in the moderni- 
gation of their economies in this decade. 

But has this policy rested on a consensus? 
One would not think so to observe the annual 
hearings and debates in Congress, This is 
my seventh exposure to this unique decision- 
making process, with 4 years as a Congress- 
man hearing executive branch witnesses and 
3 years as a witness and official, For 6- 
months each year aid officials are engaged in 
hearings before four committees of Congress 
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concerned with aid legislation and appropria- 
tions, two committees concerned with Gov- 
ernment operations, and, this year, at least 
three other committees whose jurisdiction 
concerns personnel, education, and small 
business, Apart from the hearings and in- 
vestigations of these committees, the Agency 
for International Development is constantly 
under the surveillance of its own inspection 
staff, the Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of State, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and inspection teams visiting various 
countries. 

Our aid program has ben the object of 
more investigations, more studies, more hear- 
ings, more changes in organization and lead- 
ership than any other major governmental 
activity within the past decade. Its reputa- 
tion as a magnet for advice and con: 
is legend, Indeed, I think we have reached 
the point where the conventional wisdom is 
self doubt and criticize and where the 
critics feed largely on each other. This is 
the reverse of Hans Christian Andersen's 
story about the emperor who wore no clothes. 
In this case the emperor is wearing a pretty 
well-tailored suit, while people are still un- 
der the impression that he is naked. 

I think the President was both right and 
timely in pointing out that a consensus 
exists. The Clay Committee report is the 
most recent expression of consensus that 
has been developing, particularly over the 
Past 6 years. 

This Committee, composed of 10 distin- 
guished citizens independent of the admin- 
istration, headed by Gen. Lucius Clay, was 
charged last December with the task of re- 
viewing our military and economic assist- 
ance programs to determine if “thelr scope 
and distribution was contributing to the 
optimum security of the United States and 
the economic and political stability in the 
free world.” The report made three major 
contributions. It faced frankly criticisms 
frequently voiced by the American people. 
It set forth principles, standards, and ob- 
jectives d to meet these criticisms. 
And it left no doubt of the vital importance 
of foriegn assistance to the national inter- 
est of the United States. 

But before we consider the specific find- 
ings of this Committee, let us consider the 
deeper significance of this report in helping 
the American people toward a decision in 
depth on the reason for being, the principles, 
and goals of foreign aid. 

The slow but steady growth of consensus 
can be seen by anyone who takes the trouble 
to read the yearly reports on aid of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. It 
can be seen in the annual messages on aid 
by President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy, not to forget the earlier historic ad- 
dress by General Marshall and the point IV 
message of President Truman. 

But in the past 6 years there have been 
four major events dramatizing particularly 
the march toward consensus. 

The first was the 1,600-page volume of stud- 
les on aid commissioned by the Senate For- 
elgn Relations Committee. Here we see 
spelled out the basic connection between 
sound assistance programs and the national 
interest; the vital need for know-how and 
skills; the unavoidable necessity for capital 
aid, for countries which know how to use 
it; the principal stress that should be given 
aid as an incentive to the self-help efforts 
of recipient countries themselves; the im- 
portance of country development programs; 
the need for continuity and a long-range 
view, to get away from crisis financing. 

The second milestone was the report of 
the Draper Committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1958. This Commit- 
tee, also made up of 10 leading citizens, al- 
though primarily charged with studying the 
military assistance program, addressed one 
of its reports to economic assistance. 
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The highlights of this report significantly 
foreshadow consensus. It recognized that 
“the strength of our economy and the sur- 
vival of our free institutions are dependent 
upon our being a part of a community of 
nations which is making acceptable economic 
and political progress.” It stressed more se- 
lectivity “in choosing those countries and 
projects which will yield the greatest results 
in increasing free world strength.” It em- 
phasized the principle of self-help, saying 
that “our aid should be conditioned on rea- 
sonable mutual undertakings, and should be 
extended only so long as the recipients rea- 
sonably carry out their undertakings.” It 
called for “an even more important role” by 
our Western allies and Japan. It advocated 
an increased emphasis on multilateral as- 
sistance with specific reference to the then 
new International Development Association, 
proposed as a soft loan subsidiary of the 
World Bank. It underscored the im; 
of technical assistance and the need to im- 
prove its quality by drawing upon the uni- 
versities, foundations, and nongovernmental 
organizations. It urged a more affirmative 
attitude toward the promotion of private in- 
vestment. It set forth the objective of re- 
ducing grant assistance. It endorsed long- 
range country development planning as the 
basis for U.S. aid. 

The third major event in this accretion of 
agreement on ald policy was the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. This legislation was 
the outgrowth of exhaustive task force ac- 
tion drawing on experts both in and out of 
Government. The features of the legisla- 
tion were a unified central aid agency, 
equipped to administer loans, grants, and 
technical assistance on the basis of long- 
range country plans, and, as President Ken- 
nedy said when he sent the legislation to 
Congress, giving “special attention to those 
nations most willing and able to mobilize 
thelr own resources, make necessary social 
and economic reforms, engage in long-range 
planning, and make the other efforts neces- 
sary if these are to reach the stage of self- 
sustaining growth.” 

Now we can appreciate fully the significance 
of the events of 1963. The Clay report not 
only reaffirms the necessity of “properly con- 
ceived and administered” aid programs. It 
endorses the validity of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 and recognizes the improve- 
ment that has taken place in personnel, pro- 
graming, and operations. It is a develop- 
ment-oriented report and concentrates on the 
conditions of development, laying primary 
emphasis on self-help and encouragement of 
private sector activities. It urges deliberate 
speed in phasing down military and strategic 
assistance. But it recognizes the necessity 
for maintaining what 18 calls “the frontier 
of freedom,” even to the extent of suggest- 
ing a reduction in our defense budget rather 
than necessary support for the forces of this 
area. 

Some idea of its view of proper range of 
aid purposes can be gained from its conclu- 
sions that 91 percent of ald is addressed to 
the strategic areas on the Sino-Soviet border, 
the Alliance for Progress, and our contribu- 
tions to international organizations; that 
continued economic in freedom of 
the Asian subcontinent is of critical impor- 
tance; that the United States has a stake “in 
helping to create a climate of stability and 
growth” in Africa; and that increased sup- 
port should be given the International De- 
velopment Association. It lays stress on in- 
volving other industrialized countries in im- 
proving their quantities and terms of aid 
and on our hardening our loan terms as 
aia increase in their capacity to service 

ebt. 

With all of these basic principles and 
directions, there is agreement. The Presi- 
dent's aid message of April 2 listed six spe- 
cific objectives of aid on which he said there 
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was fundamental agreement between the ex- 
ecutive branch and the Clay Committee. 
These were: stricter standards of selectivity 
and self-help; alming for the “earliest possi- 
ble ‘takeoff’ date" when a country can be self- 
supporting; securing the increased partici- 
pation of other industrialized nations; light- 
ening the impact on our balance of payments 
and economy; continuing to help defend 
countries threatened by Internal and external 
Communist attack; and increasing the role 
of private investment and other non-Federal 
resources. 

Finally, AID Administrator David E. Bell 
specifically announced his acceptance of 
these basic principles in his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives on April 9. 

The deeper significance of this latest citi- 
zen effort, therefore, is to underscore the 
broad range of consensus on aid which exists 
among the academic community, business, 
agriculture, labor, Congress, the President, 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. This is not to say there will be or 
can be unanimity on all projects, programs, 
or even specific country policies. The com- 
plexity of this arena of.international affairs 
defies easy formulation or complete avoid- 
ance of controversy. But the issues which 
may arise will be those of timing, tactics, 
and practicability in current situations of 
stress. They should not obscure the fact 
that a basic consensus in depth exists. 

What should this mean for the future? 
It should mean an end to the endless, self- 
defeating rechallenging of goals, policies, 
and procedures. It should produce an an- 
nual exchange between the executive branch 
and Congress directed to improvement of 
policy (as far as the authorizing committees 
are concerned) and improvement of practice 
(as far as the appropriations committees 
are concerned). The basic purpose of aid, 
the objectives of specific programs, the 
principal methods used to reach these ob- 
Jectives would not be at issue. For they are 
encompassed within the consensus staked 
out over the past half decade. All of this 
should mean less of an ordeal for all con- 
cerned, the Congress, the executive branch, 
and the American people, in reaching agree- 
ment on the amounts required to carry out 
these objectives. 

If this proves true, the area of difference 
between Congress and the Executive will be 
relatively small. Both will be in agreement 
that ald well administered is essential; that, 
while existing commitments must be hon- 
ored, military assistance and supporting 
assistance should, to the extent the world 
situation permits, trend downward; that, 
nevertheless, the area on the Sino-Soviet 
borders has a “most evident” direct relation- 
ship to free world security; that the great 
venture in development in India and Paki- 
stan must continue; that the United States 
has a stake in helping “create a climate of 
stability and growth in freedom” in Africa, 
even though Europe should continue to be 
the principal source of capital-aid; that “a 
decade or more of sustained effort” is re- 
quired of both the United States and Latin 
American countries to make the Alliance 
for Progress a success; that multilateral or- 
ganizations should be strongly supported; 
that there is a continuing need for high 
quality technical assistance; and that “an 
ample contingency fund” should be provided 
to give the President flexibility to meet un- 
known challenges. 

Once these areas of agreement exist, as they 
do in fact now exist between the Clay Com- 
mittee and the executive branch, the remain- 
ing margin for differences of judgment will 
be no greater than those which exist in other 
governmental programs. Then debate can 
be more sharply focused and more produc- 
tive. Then we can proceed in the confi- 
dence that foreign aid is recognized as a 
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national program in the national interest 
and backed by a steady consensus in depth 
of the people and the Congress. 

We are within reach of this objective. 
The time is long overdue. Not only is the 
effort of the Sino-Soviet bloc faltering 
through its internal political and economic 
problems but our industrialized partners 
have strengthened their own efforts. It 15 
both vital and feasible that further progres’ 
be made. The United States can and sho 
play a key role in assuring this progres 
But it must first demonstrate not only that 
it has a policy and a program but that they 
are backed by the deep commitment of the 
American people. 

The calendar decrees that this is a time 
for legislation by Congress. But the slow 
fruition of consensus suggests that this 15 
a time for commitment by the country. 


Mr. Speaker, the basic premise of this 
speech is that after 21 years of foreign 
aid of one kind or another, a consensus 
has taken shape in Government and 
among the public which accepts it gen-. 
erally as a necessary feature of nations! 
defense. It further states that this con- 
sensus should be focused in such manner 
as “to mean an end to the endless, self- 
defeating, rechallenging of goals, poll 
cies, and procedures. The basic p 
of aid, the objectives of specific pro- 
grams, the principal methods used to 
reach these objectives would not be 21 
issue.” 

The Clay report, and the Draper 
Eisenhower—Committee report on mili- 
tary aid both are used as references. 

I see nothing in it that might be em- 
barrassing or questionable, although 
reference to a statement in the Clay Te 
port that foreign aid is so important that 
if cuts are necessary it would be prefer 
able to have them in the military def 
programs, might draw some fire. Mr. 
Coffin does not advance this as his 
but simply uses the statement from 
report to buttress his pitch on the 
of foreign aid to the national interest. 

It strikes me as being a first-rat? 
speech, 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was interviewed on the 
program “Washington Viewpoint,” by 
Ann M. Corrick and Jim Snyder, of tht 
WBC Washington News Bureau. I 8% 
unanimous consent that the transcript 
of this broadcast be included in the AP” 
pendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the tra?“ 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: y 
Transcerpr or SENATOR MIKE Mansris? 

INTERVIEW ON THE RADIO PROGRAM wai 

INGTON VIEWPOINT, PRODUCED BY THE 

WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU 

Guest: Democratic Senator Mixn MANS 
rip, of Montana, majority leader of we 
US. Senate. 
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Interviewed-by: Ann M. Corrick, assistant 
ams WBC Washington News Bureau and 

Snyder, chief, WBC Washington News 
Bureau. 

Miss Connick. Good evening. This is Ann 
Corrick with Jim Snyder in the Senate Radio- 
an ellen Gallery on Capitol Hin. Our guest 
the Washington Viewpoint this evening is 
cra, Majority leader of the Senate, Demo- 

tic Senator Mixe MANSFIELD, of Montana. 
tor, this is the time of year to engage 
the annual pastime of assessing the work 
Congress to date. This was a late start- 
— Congress, which so far has produced 
con, two or three major laws. Some of your 
paca slaved are beginning to think this slow 
— is quite acceptable to President Ken- 
alan: that he would just as soon Congress 
t get into some of his more controversial 

ang frontier proposals until his tax cut 
— foreign aid programs are well on their 
to Yy through. Is the administration willing 
8 everything else go down the drain in 

to push taxes and foreign aid? 

Senator Mansrietp. No. Some of my col- 
tp Sues to whom you refer are expressing 

Own thoughts and wishes rather than 
The President does want his pro- 
— Passed. The Congress, at least the Sen- 

after a slow start due to the fight on the 
— in rule XXII, and the makeup ot com- 
ane did get underway about a month 
& half ago. The committees since then 
nave been functioning quite well. The leg- 
— which has been reported out has 
of p tren quick consideration on the floor 
mas Senate. And I am very satisfied with 
Whol the committees and the Senate as a 
© have done. I think we've made a re- 
pectable record, and we'll do our very best 

Bet the President's program enacted into 
Quan May I say that it isn't a question of 
We tity, but rather a question of quality. 

d not be judged on the number of 
does ch we pass or report out of commit - 
bijg dut on the type and the quality of the 

Which are considered and become laws. 
raise Correr. Have the Democratic lead- 
K Considered sitting down with President 
Or} y and working out a schedule of pri- 
of 2 for his major bills so that the Members 

Congress can get its work done and get out 
ear at a reasonable time? 
tor Mansyre.p. No, we've never done 
We know what the President’s chief 
every session. For example, last 
was the matter of the trade-policy 
This year it’s the tax-plus reform 
There's nothing we can do in the 
On that until the House completes 
and debates the measure. That 
first of June. Then it will come 
Chairman Brno will hold hear- 

consume half the time that 
has, and we'll r hort a bill, prob- 
ugust, and pass it by Labor Day. 
to ts . That sounds like it’s going 

another late session this year. 
— MansrFretp. No. We were delayed 
tn tome at the start that I thought we'd be 
to 5 Thanksgiving Day. Being able now 
ty ess at a Labor Day adjournment is pret- 
°Ptimistic in comparison. 

agp Corrick. Jim Snyder. 

Imago TOE. Senator Mansrtexp, the public 
of the Congress seems to have suf- 

the mite a bit in the last year or so. And 
© beginning of this session the wrangles 
Sow — rules changes, all this talk about a 
Mong] o Ative pace, now charges of congres- 
Congr Cheating, seem to have dropped the 
Peon; essional stock in the minds of some 
Tee le. Does this concern you? And do you 
Proce hape that reform of congressional 
than res should have a higher priority 

Be It seems to have been given? 
be the Mans¥izip. Well, image seems to 
things Word nowadays to describe a lot of 
Its une The Congress goes along. It has 

Ps and downs. Attempts are made to re- 
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form it or to speed It up. But somehow or 
other it is able to take care of its legislation, 
and look after the interests of the country, 
and the individual Senators are able to look 
after the interests of their States as well. 
Now there is a need for some reforms, but 
I certainly do not think we ought to act 
hastily. I think we ought to act on an evolu- 
tionary basis, and do what we can to keep 
alive the principle of long-drawnout discus- 
sions on occasion, on most important ques- 
tions, and certainly not reform ourselves to 
the extent that we operate under the 5-min- 
ute rule, and thereby speed it up to such an 
extent that the consideration of legislation 
is almost impossible to see in a fair light. 
Some reforms are needed; very few. The 
Senate has functioned quite well. It has 
been a safeguard for the American people. 
These reforms will come in time, but they 
will not come overnight. 

Mr. Snyper. What are some of the reforms 
you feel are needed? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I would like to 
see a change from the two-thirds rule to 
close off debate, down to three-fifths. In 
other words, from 67 down to 60 if all Mem- 
bers are present and voting. I would not 
under any circumstances go below that. I 
would not be in favor of a bare majority 
to close off debate because it means that 
one or two votes could be shifted to one 
side or the other and an extremely im- 
portant question thereby settled. I think 
also this question of the secret session, which 
we had the other day, ought to be looked 
into, because I don't believe any two Mem- 
bers should have the power if they desire 
to use it, and they have now, to force the 
Senate to go into secret session. I believe 
in more open hearings and while there is 
a need for secret sessions, I think that ought 
to be decided by a majority vote in the clos- 
ing of the doors and the holding of the ses- 
sion, and not by the first step of two Mem- 
bers asking for it as it is now . 

Miss Corricx. Senator Mansrre.p, Senator 
Case said on this program a few weeks ago 
that he thinks President Kennedy might 
take the initiative in trying to bring about 
some reforms of the legislative procedures, 
because, Senator Case said, the President is 
the one man who has the most to win or 
lose in the sense of getting His legislative 
program through. Do you think this area 
is one that President Kennedy should get 
into? 

Senator Mansrrevp.I certainly do not. 
And I do not think that Members of the 
Congress should always throw the ball to 
the President. After all, as far as we're con- 
cerned, this is our responsibility. I would 
be opposed to the President interfering in 
any way in the internal affairs of the Senate. 
We're down here; we have responsibilities; 
we have authority; and if we can’t keep our 
own house in order and do what we think 
must be done, then I think we all better go 
home and let somebody else take over our 
jobs. 

Miss Corrick. Senator, in a little different 
area, the debate over Cuba continues with- 
out letup. One of your colleagues recently 
called for a multilateral invasion of Cuba as 
a last resort; this is, a combined effort by 
the tion of American States, with 
active U.S. participation. Do you think that 
is the ultimate answer, that eventually we'll 
have to take direct action? 

Senator Mansrreip. No. I cannot see that 
in the foreseeable future. It may happen, 
but I think anyone who looks upon that as 
the ultimate answer is taking an awful lot 
of responsibility and authority on his shoul- 
ders. It appears to me that what we ought 
to consider there, and\this has been brought 
out by other Members of the Congress over 
the past months, is the possible recognition, 
and this is the Smathers idea, incidentally, 
of a Cuban Government-in-exile. At the 
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present time you have 12 major groups of 
anti-Castro Cubans. You have more than 
that in smaller groups. There is no coordin- 
ation to speak of, and the result is that the 
administration cannot, because of this diffu- 
sion of feelings, responsibility, and power on 
the part of the Cubans, work with the Cubans 
as a whole. Until the Cubans get together 
and organize the different anti-Castro groups 
into one body under a responsible and recog- 
nized leader, it will be impossible to bring 
* the recognition of a government-in- 
exile. 

But, getting back to your question, I think 
that some of the measures we could take at 
the present time are perhaps the reimposition 
of a quarantine by the Organization of 
American States, which would include us, 
against Cuba on the same basis that it was 
imposed against the Dominican Republic in 
1960 and imposed effectively. And then I 
think what we ought to consider most seri- 
ously is the prevention of the training of 
propagandists and agents between Cuba and 
Latin America, and do that on a both way 
basis, two-way basis, and in that way lessen 
contacts between the Communist leaders in 
the parties in Latin America with their 
counterparts in Cuba. Then there's one 
thing more we ought to consider, and that is 
this, that the Organization of American 
States ought to, instead of passing resolu- 
tions and making declarations, use the power 
it has in its organization to take more of a 
lead in facing up to Castro, because Castro 
is not a menace just to us alone, he is a 
menace to the entire hemisphere, and, there- 
fore, it is a hemispheric responsibility. 

Miss Corrick. Senator, just how far can 
we go without reaching that point where 
we will be forced to commit ourselves mili- 
tarily? And, if you agree, once we do reach 
that point of committing ourselevs mili- 
tarily, it's not going to be just a simple one 
division of Marines or something, it would be 
a full military operation. What is that 
point? 

Senator MANsFreLp. Well, that's a point 
that we cannot foresee at the present time, 
but some of these possibilities which I’ve 
just suggested might be able to take up some 
of the slack in the meantime, and perhaps 
could even solve the problem. Unless they're 
tried, we'll never Know. But I would point 
out that those who are considering an in- 
vasion of Cuba, direct military action, better 
face up to the realities of the situation. It 
would take a long time, a matter of a couple 
of weeks, I believe, to mount such a force 
and I have understood that if such action 
is undertaken it will take approximately six 
divisions, and it would be successful, of 
course, but what you would have confronting 
you then would be guerrilla-type activity, 
and we know on the basis of activities of this 
type in other parts of the world, and even 
in Cuba, just how effective action of that 
kind can be. 

Mr. SNYDER. Senator, in recent months 
you've made several efforts to discourage your 
Republican colleagues in the Senate from 
making speeches attacking Cuban policy.. 
And you seem to have made some progress 
in that direction. It has been softening and 
just the other day Senator KeaTinc made 
what you called a statesmanlike speech on 
the subject. However, now we find that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has made a few statements 
here and there on the subject. Do you feel 
that despite your best efforts in the Senate 
that this thing is going to become terribly 
involved in the Presidential campaign, the 
debate that went on in the Senate will now 
move out to the political stump? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, I think it’s a strong 
possibility. It was a factor in the last cam- 
paign. The action by the President on Octo- 
ber 22 in calling back the leadership and im- 
posing a quarantine on Cuba and, In effect, 
laying down an ultimatum that the Soviet 
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missiles should be withdrawn, took it out of 
the campaign temporarily because the people 
as a whole understood fully that this action 
took us to the very brink of nuclear war, and 
that if the missiles were not removed that 
very likely there would be nuclear activity be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union. 
Now, as far as the present situation is con- 
cerned, I would say that by and large the 
Republicans have not been too unrestrained 
in what they've had to say. Most of them 
have been fairly constructive in their criti- 
cism. Others have offered alternative poli- 
cies, and some have even indicated that we 
ought to invade Cuba or blockade it, which 18 
an act of war. Well, you may disagree with 
those people, but at least they are making 
their position known and they are offering an 
alternative. The people who criticize for the 
sake of criticiam are the ones who are doing 
the country no good, and making it more dif- 
ficult to administer the foreign policy of the 
Nation as a whole. Now you mentioned Mr. 
Rockefeller. He was down in Washington 
lately. He met Republicans of all stripes 
and of all factions. He certainly was running 
for the Presidency. I dare say he considers 
himself the frontrunner. But he did not act 
like a statesman while he was in Washing- 
ton because he Indirectly accused the Presi- 
dent of appeasement, He, by innuendo, 
raised the question of a possible relationship 
correspondencewise between Khrushchev and 
Mr. Kennedy.. And I think he did himself 
and his party little good, but much harm. 
And I think he was a disappointment, be- 
cause he wasn't the Rockefeller that the peo- 
ple knew who had worked with him. 

Mr, Snyper. Senator, on another topic, 
there's been quite a bit of bitterness be- 
tween the Pentagon and the Senate over the 
TFX investigation. Are you concerned about 
Pentagon charges that the investigation is 
causing unnecessary damage and expense to 
the Defense Department, and has provoked 
lamentable questioning of the integrity of 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara? 

Senator Mansrieip. No, I'm not provoked 
or disturbed about it. I think that Mr, Mc- 
Namara and his aides should be subject to 
call by the appropriate committees on spe- 
cific subjects. This is a very important sub- 
ject. I think an explanation is in order. 
Mr, McNamara has given his explanation, is 
prepared to justify his decision in this mat- 
ter. And I think that the Senate and the 
Congress generally is extremely happy to 
have a man of Mr. McNamara’s capability, 
ability, integrity, and know-how, as our Sec- 
retary of Defense. And speaking personally, 
I think he is by far the best of 
Defense we've had. I think he has brought 
about a type of accommodation between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which was not notice- 
able before. And I think also that he has 
once again emphasized what is in our Con- 
stitution and what General Eisenhower in 
his last speech before leaving the Presidency 
stated, and that was that in the Department 
of Defense the military must be subordinate 
to a civilian head and when it comes to 
making decisions, if they can't do so, Mr. Me- 
Namara is there; he’s.made them; he will 
make them; and I hope he continues to make 
them because that’s his job and he’s living 
up to his responsibility. 

Mr. SNYDER, The TFX contract investiga- 
tion Is continuing. 

Senator Mansrrexp. That's right. 

Mr. Snyper. Do you favor that? 

Senator Mansrrevn. I certainly do. I think 
that Mr. McNamara or any other Cabinet 
official should, under certain circumstances, 
be subject to call by the appropriate com- 
mittee. This is over a $6 billion contract. 


given the contract and Boeing on the other. 
Mr. McNamara made his decisions. He is 
prepared to justify what he has done, and I 
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think that the Congress has a right to ask 
questions on this matter. 

Miss Corrick. Senator MANSFIELD, the ad- 
ministration is getting criticism from an- 
other direction. This is on our effort to 
negotiate a nuclear test ban treaty. This 
criticism isn’t all coming from Republicans. 
Just recently an influential Democrat— 
Congressman Hotirie.p—expressed some mis- 
givings and warned against acceptance of 
what he calls a weak treaty. With all this 
demonstration of suspicion before a treaty is 
even worked out, do you think the Senate 
would ratify one if presented any time soon? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would say that it 
would be most difficult to ratify at this time. 
Much would depend upon the type of treaty 
negotiated, as you have indicated. There has 
not geen much progress made to date. At 
one eI believe we wanted 21 or 22 on-site 
inspections, The Soviet Union would stand 
for none. And they have come up to three 
on-site inspections. We have gone down 
to eight or nine. And I would suppose that 
we would be prepared, and I do not know 
whether this is true or not, to carry on nego- 
tiations to probably split the difference. If 
there is a treaty negotiated, if must be one 
which allows for enough on-site inspections 
and must be one which will allow the regu- 
lation of this Inspection so that we will not 
be caught short and there will be mutual 
trust, if that is possible, between the two 
sides in this particular area. 

Miss Corrice. President Kennedy has said 
there are many risks in negotiating a test 
ban treaty, and Secretary of State Rusk has 
admitted that chances of getting an accept- 
able treaty from the Russians are quite slim. 
How long do you think we should go on 
trying? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, we've been going 
at this for 3 or 4 years now, and I think 
there's nothing to be lost while we keep on 
trying to negotiate. And who knows, some 
day a satisfactory arrangement might be 
made, and it should never be said that we 
failed because we were too proud or too huffy 
to negotiate. We have to keep in mind the 
fact that if we ever engage in a thermo- 
nuclear war, it will be devastating on both 
sides or all sides if it comes to that, so there's 
little to lose through talking. There’s much 
to loce through the unleashing of the nuclear 
terror. 

Miss Cozrtckx. Do you think we're going to 
have to resume nuclear testing in the at- 
mosphere? 

Senator Mansrieiv. I wouldn't know the 
answer to that, I would suppose that would 
be up to the members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Defense Department, 
in view of what the relation of the resump- 
tion or lack of resumption of tests would be 
to our national security and defense. 

Mr. SNYDER. Senator MANSFIELD, back in 
February as Chairman of the special four- 
man committee which toured southeast 
Asia, you made a series of recommendations 
on our aid programs in that area. In that 
report you expressed doubts about the effec- 
tiveness of our aid to South Vietnam and 
you stressed the importance of our not per- 
mitting the South Vietnam war to become 
our war. Now the situation out there has 
been deteriorating lately with new fighting 
in Laos. Do you still feel the same about 
our South Vietnam policy, and do you think 
it may become necessary for this country to 
2 send troops to calm things down in 


Senator Maxs rt. Well, that's a far- 
ranging question or series of questions. I 
would say that the suggestions made in the 
report on southeast Asia by Senator PELL 
of Rhode Island, Senator Bocas of Delaware, 
former Senator Smith of Massachusetts, and 
myself, would still hold up. That report 
has, of course, received a good deal in the 
way of criticism since it was issued several 
months ago, It still comprises the combined 
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thoughts of the four-man group, which 
visited Vietnam and other parts of southesst 
Asia. I want to say that I have a high re- 
gard and a great respect for Ngo Diem, thé 
President of South Vietnam who, I 

is one of the really good rulers, despite his 
deficiencies, and we all have them, but w2? 
is a man of integrity, devotion, and - patriot- 
ism, and who I hope would take a more 
active personal interest in the running of 
the affairs of his country. I was happy te 
note, incidentally, that he did make a broad- 
cast a few days ago to his people, known 3 
“operation open arms,” in which he prom“ 
ised forgiveness and amnesty to certain re 
bellious groups, not their leaders, not the 
hard core people, but the people themselves. 
if they would come over to the government! 
side. I commend him for it, because he 15 
doing something which I think could have 
a beneficial effect, and it's in the tradition 
of the Tungku's policy in Malaya and Presi- 
dent Magsaysay's policy in the Philippines 

Now as far as Laos is concerned, I 
think that the only reasonable solution ther? 
is the possibility of the tripartite govern” 
ment between the rightests under Pho 
Nosavan, the neutralists under SouvanDs 
Phouma and the Pathet Lao, the extreme 
leftwingers, under Souphanouvong. We all 
understood that such a coalition was tents” 
tive at best. It may or many not work out 
But we ought to do everything we poss! 
can to see that it does work out and Sou~ 
vanna Phouma remains in power as Premier, 
and we ought to do what we can also to get 
the King Savang Vathana to take a mor? 
active interest in the affairs of his count’) 
and use his personality and prestige as * 
level to bring these groups closer together. 
At the present time things do not look too 
good in Laos, but I do not think we ought t0 
accept all the reports we receive at face v 
because it ls easy to overemphasize the pie. 
ture in that country as far as hostilities aD 
fatalities and things of that sort are con- 
cerned. But if the coalition government 
doesn't work, then I suppose the next stef 
would be a division, but I hope that the 
coalition government does work and that the 
partition does not come to pass. 

Mr. Snyper. One final question, Senator: 
how do you feel about the pattern of pric? 
increases that has been established in the 
steel industry in the past week? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, steel has a cas 
because they have had—last year their profit’ 
were the lowest in a decade and maybe tub 
decades. Their costs have increased, and 2 
think that in contrast to the political at- 
tempt last year to raise prices across the 
board, which I think could be looked upon 
possibly as collusion, that this year it u 
the economic facts which have motiva 
the steel industr@ and they have indicated 
that on the basis of selectivity, there are 
certain products which they produce w. 
they feel they must raise their prices on. 
And I would point out also that the number 
one in the steel industry—United Statef 
Steel—has raised its price on fewer prod 
ucts—more, of course, over the total pro- 
duced—and their prices have, in general, 25 
I understand it been below the 86 average 
which was inaugurated by Wheeling Steel. 
I would express the hope that steel wo 
show industrial statesmanship to the end 
that inflation would not run hog wild, and 
would recognize the fact that in this matter 
of price increases that they do have a respo?” 
sibility and that that responsibility is the!’ 
primarily and not the Government's. 

Miss Corrick. Thank you, Senator MANS” 
YIELD. I'm sorry to have to bring this dis 
cussion to a close, but our time has run out 
Our guest on Washington Viewpoint 
evening has been Senator Mixx MaNsT IL. 
Democrat, of Montana, the majority leader 
of the Senate. This is Ann Corrick with Jun 
Snyder in the Senate Radio-Television Ga!” 
lery on Capitol Hill. 
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Red, Dead, or Neutral in Laos? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
us consent, I include in the CoN- 

m sone. Recorp the following editorial 
1 the Peoria Journal Star of April 26. 

963, written by Mr. Charles Dancey, 
Ritor, and entitled “Red, Dead, or 

eutral in Laos?” 

Rep, DEAD, on NEUTRAL IN Laos? 

The report that there is more likelihood 
Or risk, if you please, of American troops go- 
ing to Laos than to Cuba Ia a sober fact, and 

inescapable one if you coordinate the 
Ww ts of American officials here in 

&shington. 
be heard more than one official who cannot 

Ramed under the rules of the background 
thaference describe our choices in Laos and 

Situation there as the Reds apparently 
threatening to destroy the neutral deal. 

Oficiais had felt that this came about 
to nerhat by accidenb—that the Reds sought 

Put pressure on the neutralists and subtly 
Teplace them with cryptoneutralists who 

really be Red agents. Thus they 

Would capture the two parts of the three-way 

— deal made up of the pro- West group, 

Communist Pathet Lao, and the neu- 

talistes which by agreement have ruled 
Jointly, 


If the Reds could -also masquerade as neu- 
Walists they could dominate the coalition 
Ps take over Laos by sheer trickery, leaving 

high and dry. 

However, they overplayed their hands, in 
“eascinating a key and highly respected 


This pushed the Reds into a position where 
they are threatening to eliminate the neu- 
— and destroy the coalition instead 

Successfully and sneakily taking it over. 

It puts them in more of a risky situation 
— they intended but present signs are 
Une Under the prodding of the Chinese hard 

they intend to push ahead instead of 
Out of the mess they've made. 

We hope they'll recognize our own deter- 
sunation and ultimately settle for another 
le tus quo arrangement of some kind but it 

doubtful if they will in view of the pres- 
against Khrushchey’s so-called soft 
Of recent years. 

What is they push ahead? 
wi heard another American official discuss 

th great concern the problem of Khru- 
Shchey be replaced by somebody harder 
deal with, or of Khrushchev forced 
ong with the Chinese attitude, or of 

ese capturing the leadership of the 
movement to a greater extent. 
seems to be a matter of prime, if not 
te concern, as greatly increasing the 
t of a nuclear exchange—fatal to both 
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of out” by throwing him some sort 
ca, & plum—but we have rejected that be- 
Seq We just can't find anything to give him 
t would help him without it being a se- 
"lous loss to us, 
tae We submit to a serious setback in Laos, 
Would not only be a yictory for commu- 
nism over the free world, but a victory for 
hinese Policy over Russian. 
grate impression is that the latter is of more 
ve concern to the administration than the 
waer, In any case, a real Red push there 
involve both, 
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Against the background of these two dis- 
cussions, what happens if no new deal is 
possible in Laos? What if the Reds won't 
deal this time? 

Then, according to an American official, we 
have only two alternatives left—write it off, 
or fight for it to the degree that is neces- 
sary (hopefully with help to others but ad- 
mittedly the others“ are hard to find in 
Laos). 

Could we possibly afford to present Laos as 
& major victory to the Red Chinese philoso- 
phy, thus discrediting Khrushchev's peace- 
ful coexistence policy and proving the ag- 
gressive Chinese attitude is the right course 
for the Communists? 

In the light of these two strong current 
points of view among officials, this would 
seem impossible. 

These two premises, if we continue to hold 
them, inevitably mean that we could not tol- 
erate a Chinese victory. 

Since the Chinese do not have a nuclear 
capability, we might well feel obliged to have 
a showdown in some form of nonnuclear war 
in Laos—and elsewhere—rather than see a 
Chinese war philosophy adopted in Russia 
where they do have nuclear weapons and 
intercontinental missiles. 

And hope that the Russians would not 
feel too bad to see Chinese philosophy suffer 
a setback and the “paper tiger” doctrine 
dispelled—so that they can get along with 
the Khrushchey doctrine without further in- 
terference or opposition. 

Would we really have a choice? If we be- 
lieve what American officials obviously do 
believe at this moment? 

It may seem strange that little Laos, 9,000 
or more miles away, is of more concern in 
Washington today than Cuba, 90 miles 
away—but it ls—and this is why. 

O. L. Dancer. 

WasHinoton, D.C. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
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understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments. 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 8, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Congressman 
FLoon’s House Resolution 14 calling for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations cannot but become a vital 
factor in national security. It will under- 
line the fact that the United States is vitally 
interested in the plight of the captive na- 
tions in Europe and Asia, serving a warning 
to Russian colonialism as well as adding sub- 
stance to President Kennedy's “Walk softly 
and carry a big stick” policy. 

We, the undersigned Temple University 
students, recognize the importance of such 
a resolution in that it will provide trrefut- 
able footenotes to the Russian colonial myth; 
and, therefore, we urge you to give your 
most kind attention to House Resolution 14: 

Sincerely yours, 

Edwina Stuczynski, Gwendolyn Smith, 
Helen Kosopud, Daria Kyweluk, Wm. 
Cipolla, John Lansbury, Nicholas 
Pyahuk, Anthony Nepoli, Howard 
Rhodes, William O’Brien, Richard 
Feketo, Michael Golden, Vivien Sin- 
clair, Mark Iwasz, Antonio J. La- 
Branche, Zoreslava Kolinko, Walter 
Wanchycky, Zoreslava Bobynska, Elea- 
nora Karpinicz, Christine Nitka, 
Catherine Shekinska, Stanley S. Rulin, 
Oksana Nikovich, Zishe Bernelyn, 
Myra Konysh, George Luciev, Paros 

Pow Dobrowelskyj. 

PrrrspurcH, PA., April 8, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed is a 
copy of the letter sent to Congressman Smith 
requesting his vital support for your resolu- 
tion regarding the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

- Let me take this opportunity to express 
my personal esteem for your edifying and 
meritorious work in behalf of captive nations. 


Sincerely yours, 
WALTER PRETKA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 8, 1963. 
essman Howarp W. SMITH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I strongly urge 
your support in the passage of the Flood 
resolution, House Resolution 14, which would 
create a Special Captive Nations Committee 
in the House of tatives. 

As chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, your support of this resolution 
would be quickly and effectively demon- 
strated by submitting this resolution for vote 
in your committee. 

All peoples of the captive nations as well 
as all good Americans would be eternally 
grateful for your zealous support of this 
resolution. Passage and implementation of 
this resolution would clearly show those mil- 
lions of unfortunate victims of Russian im- 
perialism that America is still the champion 
of human freedom, liberty, and self-deter- 
mination, even though our indecisive action 
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in Cuba and a profound ignorance of the 
facts regarding captive nations as demon- 
strated by our Secretary of State might make 
them believe otherwise. 

You can be certain that establishment of 
the Captive Nations Committee will be one 
in a series of events leading to the final de- 
struction of Russian imperialism, victory for 
America in the cold war, and a true and 
lasting peace among nations, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER PRETKA. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 6, 1963. 
Representative DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

HON. REPRESENTATIVE DANIEL J. FLOOD: I 
take the liberty on behalf of the members of 
the Ukrainian National Council of the State 
of Minnesota to write you a few words about 
your great effort in formation of a Special 
Committee for Captive Nations. 

As you may recall in an official statement 
our Secretary of State Dean Rusk stated 
that all those countries are members of the 
Soviet Union by traditiédn and not enslaved. 

We, Ukrainians of the State of Minnesota, 
express our greatest regret on Rusk state- 
ment and the present policy of the State De- 
partment. Such policy destroys all hope for 
the people enslaved by the Russian Com- 
munist. 

Now let us look at the map of the world 
as it was over 40 years ago, At that time 
there were only about 150 million people 
in Communist chains, Now let's look at 
the world as it is at the present time. This 
6th day of March 1963, over one-third of 
the earth’s area is under Communist con- 
trol and over 900 million people in Commu- 
nist chains. Now the question is: Has that 
also happened by tradition? 

Is there any sovereign state in the world 
independent, democratic, economically vig- 
orous, and having a high standard of liv- 
ing—which would willingly invite military 
occupation and political subjugation by a 
large neighbor? Would such subjugation 
be welcome when that neighbor had a lower 
living standard, had no democratic institu- 
tions, and was under the rule of a cruel 
dictatorship? 

The Soviet Union at the U.N. contends 
that 88 territories under the sovereignty of 
other nations having a total population of 
71 million are still under colonial rule. But it 
says nothing about the progress that has 
been made in recent years, The Soviets do 
not mention the 850 million people in some 
37 countries which have achieved political 
independence since 1945 from non-Commu- 
nist countries. The Soviets, are significantly 
silent about the 100 million non-Russian peo- 
ple living under the Soviet rule who have 
never been given an opportunity to decide 
whether they wish to remain part of the 
Soviet dictatorial empire. 

I only hope that our diplomatic authori- 
ties would never in the future repeat such 
grave mistakes, as it happened during and 
after the Second World War. 

Dear Representative, we deeply appreciate 
for your und and your honest ef- 
fort in formation Special Committee of Cap- 
tive Nations. We all must put as much 
effort as possible for its realization. Let us 
work together in combating Communist 
slavery and tyranny. 

We hope to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER MELNYCHENKO, Jr., ; 
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HEADQUARTERS, BYELORUSSIAN 
. ` LIBERATION FRONT, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 8, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S, Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We know from 
your letter of March 20, 1963, that you are 
planning again to introduce in Congress on 
March 27, 1963, a proposal to organize a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 

We are very grateful to you for your ef- 
forts which you have made on behalf of the 
captive nations enslaved by communism and 
we believe that at the present time when 
Communist danger is noticeably increasing, 
the organization of such a committee would 
be desirable and very useful in the political 
struggle against communism. 

We cannot know the results of your last 
appeal in this question, but we kindly ask 
you, Mr. Congressman, to take all necessary 
steps so that at the proper time you can 
organize this committee which you have 
planned. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN SHIMCHIK, 
Chairman. 
THE UKRAINIAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF HARTFORD, 
Hartford, Conn., April 5, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member, U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter sent by our organization to 
the Honorable Howarp W. SmIrTH, chairman 
House Rules Committee, urging his support 
of your resolution in the Rules Committee. 
We are firmly convinced of the extreme im- 
portance of such a resolution, and we wish 
to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
for your undaunted support of this measure. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOR ZACHARIASEWYCZ, 
President. 
THE UKRAINIAN STUDENT ASSO- 
CIATION OF HARTFORD, 
Hartford, Conn., April 5, 1963. 
Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The Ukrainian 
Student Association of Hartford wishes to 
take this opportunity to urge you strongly 
to submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) 
to a vote by your committee and to give this 
vital resolution your favorable consideration. 

At the present time there exists an imper- 
ative need for the creation of a Committee 
on Captive Nations which would serve as a 
source of comprehensive and objective infor- 
mation about this strategic region which 
unfortunately up to now has often been 
neglected and about which there still exist 
many misconceptions. Having now recog- 
nized the inadequateness and fallaciousness 
of much of our knowledge about this area, it 
is essential that we adopt positive measures 
to counteract these shortcomings. Keeping 
in mind that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” we should not hesitate or be afraid 
to seek out and make known all the pertinent 
facts about the captive nations. The success 
of our future foreign policy depends upon 
our thorough knowledge of this important 
area. 

It is our sincerest hope that you will give 
your full and unqualified support to the 
Flood Resolution in your Rules Committee. 
Respectfully yours, 
IHOR ZACHARIASEWYCZ, 
8 President. 


April 29 
A National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, when Con- 
gress forced prohibition on the America® 
people, the only ones who reveled in it 
were the bootleggers and gangsters be- 
cause it had provided them with a neW 
source of revenue. 

However, we learned the hard way that 
prohibition did not stop people from 
drinking. It merely forced legitimate 
human desires to go underground. After 
spending millions of dollars of the tas- 
payers’ money in trying to enforce an 
unenforceable law, we found ourselves 
caught in a net of terrorism, gangster 
ism, and corruption. 

It was only the sensible repeal of pro- 
hibition, Mr. Speaker, and the subse- 
quent governmental regulation, control 
and supervision of the alcoholic indust!¥ 
that finally put an énd to that bloody 
bootleg era and started to pump billion’ 
of dollars into our economy and into our 
own treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House some very interesting 
Since 1935, the Federal Government has 
collected over $93 billion in revenue 
this industry. Last year alone, 
Treasury took in over $5% billion. The 
revenue to the individual States and 10- 
cal governments, since repeal, came to 
over $33 billion. In addition, this in- 
dustry has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to our national economy. 
figures show that it employs over 1% 
million workers with earnings of over $5 
billion a year. 

The point I want to make, Mr. Speaker. 
is that it was only after we took 
liquor trade out of the hands of the un- 
derworld that we were able to restore 
normalcy in the drinking habits of our 
citizens, enrich our Government tress 
uries and contribute to our nations! 
economy. : 

Today, Mr. Speaker, because of out 
sanctimonious attitude about gamblins: 
we have permitted and allowed this 9° 
tivity to grow into a $50 billion a of 
business and become the chief source 
revenue for organized crime. 

It should be crystal clear by now 
that our antigambling laws have no 
stopped—and never will stop—that nor- 
mal human urge to gamble. Like pro- 
hibition, these laws against human na- 
ture have driven that desire unde! 
ground. It should be further obvious @ 
us that no matter how much we try 
tighten and strengthen our laws agains 
the professional gamblers, we will never 
quench the American thirst to gamblé 

Mr. Speaker, just as repeal of prohibi- 
tion brought an end to the bootleg ers 
and new revenues into our treasuries 8 
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Would the end of hypocrisy in our treat- 
Ment of gambling strike a lethal blow at 
Organized gambling and pump a good 
portion of these moneys into the coffers 
of our Federal Government. 

Only a national lottery could tap this 
$50 billion a year gambling business and 
Produce at least $10 billion a year in new 
Tevenue for our treasury which could be 

to cut our taxes and reduce our 
Bigantic national debt. 

Let us not compound the errors we 
Made with prohibition. Let us have the 
Government regulate and control this 
Bambling industry so that our economy, 
Our treasury and our people will become 

beneficiaries. 


— — 
Blueprint for Suicide? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


to: LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
in the Washington Daily News 
Of April 19, 1963: 
BLUEPRINT FOR SUICIDE? 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The intelligent citizen urgently needs 
Buldance on national defense and a nuclear 
test ban just as he recently needed guidance 
on 8 ald and what should be done 

t. 

mYonpartisan, responsible guidance is what 
dent telligent citizen urgently needs. Presi- 
t Kennedy provided that kind of guid- 
ance on foreign aid when he named the Clay 
Committee to investigate. Mr. Kennedy 
commissioned Clay's Committee because the 
‘axpayers seemed to be making up their 
Minds to cut foreign aid down to size, very 
mall size. 


con is the consensus here that Gen. Lucius 
ta temperate report will protect the 1963~ 
reign aid appropriation against meat ax 
query under which it might have expired 
the er. It probably is fair to say that 
Clay Committee restored much public 
confidence in foreign aid and in the ad- 


ce 
ministra tion’s explanations as to why it is 


Now mounted against the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration on national defense policy in 
{eral and a nuclear test ban in particu- 

is the kind of formidable opposition that 
most brought foreign ald down to defeat. 

Tularly published is a pamphlet, Wash- 

ton Report,” sponsored by the American 
They Council. It is frightening reading. 

test issue says the United States is 
der ening toward a technological Pearl Har- 


e hook or crook,” the report says, “we 
ly abandoning the nuclear race. Frantical- 
we purae the nuclear test-ban treaty. 
catching up, we continue to ne- 
tate, Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
during more than 2 years in office, 
item authorized a single new weapons 
logical, He is slowing down our techno- 
AMdered jpe e deliberately. All things con- 
tha it does not look as though under 
Uni p of Mr. McNamara, the 
a nea States is being equipped 
Uclear and technological Pearl Harbor.” 
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What is the intelligent citizen to make of 
that? It's not as if the security council 
could be brushed off as a council of no- 
bodies. It is not. The national strategy 
committee of the security council includes: 
Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, retired; Adm. 
Ben Moreel, retired; Dr. Robert Morris; Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford, retired; Adm. Felix B. 
Stump, retired; Dr. Edward Teller; Adm. 
Chester C. Ward, retired; and Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, retired. It is not possible to 
laugh off, brush off, or disregard such men. 

House Republicans have set up a commit- 
tee on nuclear testing of which Representa- 
tive Craic Hosmer, Republican, of California, 
is chairman. Representative Hosmer is a 
member of the congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. On April 16, Rep- 
resentative Hosmer circulated a news release 
captioned “Administration Test Ban Pro- 
posals Blueprint for National Suicide.” 

That is might strong language. But Rep- 
resentative Hosmer cannot be laughed off 
or brushed off, either. He is, in fact, reflect- 
ing some responsible military opinion and 
some responsible civilian Judgment, too. 


Neo-McCarthyism of Peter Edson and 
Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a decade 
ago so-called McCarthyism was the sub- 
ject of vast attacking crusade by the 
red hot liberals of this country. Lit- 
erally miles of newspaper and magazine 
columns were devoted to the evils of 
guilt by association. The syrupy voices 
of numerous radio and television cor- 
respondents choked with tears while de- 
ploring it. 

But now things seem a little different. 
With the emotional, bleeding heart 
fringe of test ban treaty proponents 
faced with irrefutable facts indicating 
Kennedy test ban are neither safe nor 
sane, that the United States is in effect 
proposing to stop all nuclear progress 
and simply trust a Communist promise 
to do likewise—guilt by association seems 
to have become respectable. 

If a man’s arguments and logic cannot 
be met, then smear the man. Throw 
him in a pot along with a stew of mixed 
characters which you think already are 
discredited in one way or another. Then 
sit back and wait for his point of view 
to boil away in a steam of venom. 

The resurgence of McCarthyism was 
evident in a recent letter to the New 
York Times written by one Dr. David R. 
Inglis which associated those opposing 
administration test ban proposals with 
such expressions a “irresponsible,” “ri- 
diculous,” “sabotage,” “nightmare,” 
“false statement,” and so on. A letter 
in a similar vein written by James J. 
Wadsworth was printed in the same 
newspaper. Editorial handling of the 
test ban issue by the Baltimore Sun on 
April 17, was not far from newly legiti- 
mized McCarthyism in its echoing of 
such expressions as “rightwing cry,” 
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disaster.” 


Although this characteristic temper- 
tantrum syndrome exhibited by many 
pseudo-intellectuals when caught on the 
side of_illogic may be diagnosed as no 
more than an amusing psychological 
retrogression, in relation to vital test ban 
issue; it is a sickness dangerous to the 
national security and should be identi- 
field as such in its early stages. The fol- 
lowing editorial in the April 26 issue of 
the Long Beach Independent-Press- 
Telegram does a good job of -diagnosing 
an attack of neo-McCarthyism: 

DISARMAMENT, YES, BUT NOT NATIONAL 

Sutcmer 

Falling into patterns of logic and expres- 
sion which he would have deplored in a 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, Columnist Peter 
Edson writes: 

“A drive against disarmament and a nu- 
clear test ban treaty with Soviet Russia has 
sprung up in various parts of the country 
as the newest conservative cause.” 

The principal rightwing objective, he de- 
clares, “seems to be repeal of the 1961 act 
of Congress creating the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency in the State 
Department.” 

Next, in the same breath in which he men- 
tions the introduction of a resolution to 
abolish the Disarmament Agency, he states 
that a group of Republicans headed by Rep- 
resentative Can Hosmer is concentrating 
on opposition to the proposed test ban treaty. 

He goes on to describe the “rising campaign 
against disarmament efforts" with such 
terms as “vicious attack,” “misrepresenta- 
tion,” “noisy,” “rightwing,” and “hotbed of 
opposition.” 

Perhaps some of those terms apply in some 
cases. But the total effect of Edson’s col- 
umn is to make opposition, on any basis, to 
disarmament and test ban proposals look 
like the irresponsible ranting of wild-eyed 
rightest extremists. 

This impression does a great injustice to 
many reasonable, moderate citizens—among 
them Representative Caro Hosmen—who 
disarmament, but not national 


and “final 


support 
suicide. 


Representative Hosmer voted in favor of 
establishing the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. He states he has not 
been and is not now in favor of abolishing 
that Agency. Nor is he campaigning against 
disarmament or a test ban treaty. The fol- 
lowing is his position: 

“If the purpose of a test ban treaty is to 
reduce the risks of the nuclear world in 
which we live, then we'd better get an effec- 
tive treaty—one which stops the other side's 
progress when we stop ours—and which does 
not depend on Communist promises alone 
to do it.” 

To show why he feels it necesasry to ap- 
proach with caution the signing of any treaty 
with the Reds, he points to a statement 
from a report of the American Bar Associa- 
tion's Committee on Communist. Tactics, 
Strategy, and Objectives: 

During the last 25 years the United States 

has had 3,400 meetings with the Communists, 
including Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Panmun- 
jom, and Geneva. The negotiators spoke 106 
million words (700 volumes). All this talk 
led to 52 major agreements, and Soviet Rus- 
sia has broken 50 of them. 
«The statement seems conservative. A re- 
port by the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has listed 61 Soviet treaty violations. 
However, the exact number of violations is 
not in issue. Soviet duplicity and faith need 
not be proven but have become matters of 
common knowledge. 

If a man expresses skepticism about agree- 
ments which depend on nothing more than 
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Soviet promises, should he be labeled as an 
opponent of disarmament? Obviously not. 
He is wisely distinguishing between the de- 
sirable goal and the unrealistic means pro- 
posed for its achievement. 

We hope that all citizens will make that 
distinction, even at the risk of being lumped 
among the extremists by those naive people 
who would throw Red Riding Hood to the 
wolf if he assured them he was grandma. 


E. Stanley Jones: Catalyst for 
Reconciliation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ‘OLSEN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have noted that a group of 
members of the Swedish Parliament has 
nominated Dr. E. Stanley Jones for the 
Nobel Prize for Peace in 1963. Even a 
minature review of Dr. Jones’ life as 
a man of God recommends him for the 
highest acclaim. He has truly been a 
“blessed peacemaker.” In my mail I 
have received the following summary of 
the life of Dr. Jones which I offer to 
all for their review. 

The article follows: 

E. STANLEY Jones: CATALYST FOR 
RECONCILIATION 


Much has been written over the past 4 
decades concerning Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ ef- 
forts to bring reconciliation between clash- 
ing, even warring, groups of people, and to 
mediate political and ideological disputes 
between states. Based in this deep-rooted 
faith that God desires all men to live as 
brothers and in peace, that all problems are 
human problems, and as such can be solved 
when men sit down together and honestly 
try to understand one another, he has gone 
to earth's trouble spots” and spoken freely 
for frank facing of ali situations. Indeed, 
30 years before the United Nations came into 
existence, Dr. Jones publicly proposed “a 
roundtable of the nations that would help 
eliminate the three throttling forms of im- 
perlalism: political, financial, and racial.” 

Without any portfolio other than that of 
his faith, he has traveled among the peoples 
of the earth, a catalyst acting upon other 
persons—many of them in high government 
posts—who helped promote international 
understanding. Only briefly can we note 
here some of the movements for peace and 
reconciliation he advanced: 

BURMA 


In 1949, on a visit to Burma where the 
Burmese people and the Christian Karens 
(traditional enemies) were on the verge of 
war, Dr. Jones helped the Karen leaders draw 
up “A 12-Point Program for Peace“ the cen- 
tral suggestion being a Karen State in the 
Union. Both sides agreed, but later charges 
of Burmese treachery led to open clash— 
and 10 years of rebellion. Only recently 
have some of the points helped guide the 
nation to peace. 

KOREA 


After the Korean war, the Methodists (as 
other Christians) were badly split over 
charges of collaboration with the Japanese. 
Dr. Jones preached to the leading laymen 
and ministers on forgiyeness and reconcili- 
ation; leaders of both factions clasped hands, 
and the competing conferences voted to 
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unite—unconditionally, The church in 
South Korea then opened doors and hearts 
to refugees from North Korea. 


THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR (1937) 


Dr. Jones made extraordinary efforts to 
help promote peace between China and 
Japan, as a friend of both nations. “We 
could not wait for governments to act,” he 
said later, “but we could act as Christians 
across international boundary lines.” He 
counseled not only with government offi- 
cials of both nations, but with foreign resi- 
dents, missionaries, and student groups. 
He addressed open letters to the people of 
Japan, to the Christian people of America 
and Great Britain, and to the Christian peo- 
ple (and conscience) of the world. The let- 
ters were widely circulated in the newspapers 
and magazines of Asia, Europe, and America. 
The war did come: but the world understood 
that governments had failed the cause of 
peace. Madame Chiang Kai-shek later wrote 
to Dr. Jones: “You have taken the only 
honest attitude compatible with Christian 
ideals. Japan takes the silence of the powers 
as approval of her methods.” 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


For 3 months before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dr. Jones labored, principally in 
Washington, to avert the struggle that 
seemed imminent between the two nations. 
He was trusted as a friend of Japan by the 
Japanese envoys who came to Washington 
to seek a basis of peace: Dr. Jones, and 
others who knew the men, have faith that 
their quest was sincere. He was trusted by 
President Roosevelt and by many other 
leaders who encouraged him to consult and 
negotiate unofficially on the whole problem; 
he actually had hundreds of interviews. In- 
deed, the final cable that the President sent 
the Emperor of Japan—a cable that if it had 
been placed in the Emperor's hands on time 
might have prevented the war—was a direct 
result of Dr. Jones’ negotiations. 

When Dr. Jones visited Japan after the_ 
war, he was greeted with banners saying, 
“Welcome to the Apostle of Peace.“ Ad- 
miral Nomura and others publicly cited Dr. 
Jones’ efforts on behalf of peace. Tht Em- 
peror thanked him for what he was doing 
for Japan’s spiritual regeneration. General 
MacArthur welcomed him as an apostle of 
good will and peace. 

Dr. Jones did not prevent the war with 
Japan. But he did lay foundations of un- 
derstanding and trust on which both nations 
are building new cooperation. 


THE BELGIAN CONGO 


On the eve of the Congo's independence 
from Belgium in 1960, Dr, Jones was invited 
there by missionaries and African leaders, 
to discuss, at roundtable conferences and 
public meetings, the future relationship of 
the foreign missionary and the African 
church under the new form of government. 
There the Africans named Dr. Jones “the 
reconciler.” He was appalled at the lack of 
preparation of the people for independence, 
and the lack of educated professional men. 
In an open letter to the people of the 
Congo he urged peace, good will, under- 
standing; and he urged education as a means 
toward wise leadership. The letter was 
widely circulated in French and in African 
tongues. Largely out of this conference 
grew the present expanded efforts of the mis- 
sionaries to prepare the Congo people for in- 
dustrial leadership and self-government. 

RACE AND DISCRIMINATION 


Taught by his faith that all men are broth- 
ers, sons of the one God, and that each is 
capable of infinite development, Dr. Jones 
has been outspoken against racism and racial 
or color discrimination in any part of the 
world. And he has been no less outspoken 
cc 

rica. 


April 29 


Once in Columbia, S.C., where Negroes 
were not allowed to register (and therefore 
not to vote), Dr. Jones announced in a publio 
meeting: “I have an obituary notice to 
Democracy died today in the city of Colum- 
bia when American citizens were denied thé 
right of suffrage because of the color of theif 
skins. For those who have the eyes to see, 
the ballot box will henceforth be draped in 
mourning. Let us pray” Columbia news- 
papers next day bannered: “Stanley Jones 
Reads Obituary for Democracy in Columbia. 
Two years later Negroes were voting in Co- 
lumbia, In other of his meetings in the 
South, Dr. Jones insisted on Negroes and 
whites worshipping together. 

During a visit to the churches in South 
Africa, Dr. Jones wrote a widely pub 
open letter to the people of South Africa. 
urging them to abolish apartheid policies 
and practices. 

RELIGIOUS BASE OF PEACE 


To Dr. Jones, his religion and his efforts 
for peace and reconciliation are not tw? 
separate quests of his career. They are one 
and the same. “Peace,” he says, “is n 
something concerning which you can s89» 
‘Now let us have peace. Peace cannot be 
had that way. Peace is a byproduct of 
conditions out of which peace na 
comes. I reconciliation is God's chief 
business, it is ours. We are to carry on God’ 
reconciling work. We are to reconcile 
three directions: between man and God, be- 
tween man and himself, and between man 
and man.” 


The Patent Trader Warns of Test Ban 
Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Patent Trader is the largest paid circuls- 
tion non-daily newspaper in New Vork 
and New England, serving upper West 
chester and Putnam Counties of Ne“ 


. York, Yesterday, April 28, its S 


edition carried the following cogent edi” 
torial warning concerning the dangers in 
present test ban treaty proposals: 

TEHE PATENT TRADER WARNS or Test Ban TH? 


On April 20 Premier Khrushchev told 8% 
Italian editor that he was pondering whe 
or not to scrap the two or three on-site nu- 
clear inspections the Russians have 
talking about at Geneva. This informatio? 
was disseminated in U.S. newspapers dated 
April 22. 

On April 22, the same day, the 
administration announced it had instruct 
its Ambassador in Moscow to sound 
shchey out on the possibility of big thre? 
talks on a nuclear test ban treaty. pur 
according to the New York Times’ report of 
was seeking this meeting at the insistenc® 
Britain and against its better judgment. 

The fact that the administration want 
no credit for the proposed meeting can oD 
portend a further U.S. capitulation to RU 
sian demands and another victory for 5 
fighting for an agreement for agreement 
sake, no matter what the consequences do 
our national survival. 

Elsewhere on this page we have reprinted 
the remarks of Representative Crarg Hos. 
ranking House minority member on tbe 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, as they 
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peer in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
Fe argues that the on-site inspection 
are meaningless and goes on to 
Prove his point. He states that a new set of 
ly scaled down treaty demands” has 
Already been drafted for submission to the 
8 . An ineffective treaty, he says, can 
nly provide the Russians with the oppor- 
ty of building up their own nuclear supe- 
ty—while our nuclear potential remains 
until they can back up a “sur- 

Tender or die” ultimatum. 

And he mentions a little noted remark 
President Kennedy made a year ago to the 

ect that our technical laboratories would 

Closed down and our topflight scientists 
Would go to other jobs if there were no pros- 
of future nuclear testing. 

There well may be those in the Kennedy 
administration who would prefer to be red 
* dead, but if history holds true we face 
1 ar, far greater danger of nuclear attack 
Pan are the secondary nuclear power than 

do if we maintain and perhaps increase 
dur own superiority. 
had war, hot or cold, has ever been won by 
Weak. 


Unemployment Today and Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, having 
Testored the funds last week to the ac- 
celerated public works program and with 
Such measures as Youth Conservation 
— and tax cut legislation in the off- 
ine: it is proper that Congress once again 

orm itself as to the necessity for such 
legislation, 

t Ed Townsend, the labor correspondent 
or the Christian Science Monitor, col- 


WHO ARE THE JOBLESS? 

Few who pay even the slightest attention to 
— affairs are allowed to forget for 
the troublesome statistical bulk of the 
try’s unemployment. It is a social, 
— and political problem, and a con- 

t subject of debate and propaganda. 
Everyone seems to agree that the unem- 
Oyment situation is serious and that some- 
— must be done about it. There is much 
problem ement on exactly how serious the 
the really is, whether it is worse than 
de Kennedy administration concedes it to 
Or not nearly as bad as the national 

would suggest. 

Zh ORAA bi Willard Wirtz an- 
Washington a few days ago that 
employment figures for mid-March show 
— improvement; the number of 
dent „Had declined to 4,501,000 or 5.6 per- 
ot the labor force, and the number 
67,148,000. However, Secretary 
Ploymen, that the decline in the unem- 
®houig t rate to the average for 1962 
not be considered cause for a broader 


—— figures are a more than seasonal 

t over those for February when 

or 6.1 percent were jobless; 1,300,- 

em for 15 weeks or longer. 

bor Department figures for the un- 

Partial excluded workers who were only 
y employed during the survey period; 
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if they worked a few hours a week, they 
were not counted among the jobless. Ad- 
ditional figures show 2,100,000 were under- 


mated the gain in employment in March at 
800,000, they noted that such an increase, 
even if it can be maintained, would not be 
enough to keep pace with the steady increase 
in the labor force and that the unemploy- 
ment rate may rise to 7 percent by 1967 if 
jobs are not opened up faster than they have 
been since the late 1950's. Unemployment 
has averaged 5½ percent or more annually 
over the past 5 years. When the Kennedy 
administration took office, it talked of the 
necessity of lowering this rate to no more 
than 4 percent. 

In comparison, the jobless level has been 
3.1 percent (700,000 to 800,000) in Great 
Britain, where the unemployed rioted re- 
cently in protest against government in- 
action. 

BLURRED. PICTURE 


The fact that there has not been more 
open protest in this country may be laid 
in part to the uneven geographic impact of 
unemployment and to the fact that the 
groups hit the hardest tend to be the least 
articulate. 

Generally, the official unemployment 
statistics give only a blurred, far-off picture 
of the problem. They show the bulk but 
not the particulars. 

For better understanding, it is 
to separate the mass of the unemployed into 
individuals, men and women who say they 
want to work but cannot, p 

The 5.6 percent average of unemployment 
in March was a national figure, covering all 
parts of force, derived from the busy indus- 
tries (some working overtime) as well as the 
depressed ones only barely getting along. 

In some areas, including West Virginia 
and other coalfields, the rate of unemploy- 
ment may run as high as 20 to 25 per- 
cent instead of 5.6 percent. There is a 
degree of hopelessness and helplessness in 
these areas that is not to be found else- 
where. 

This is equally true of depressed industries. 
Unemployment rates are high. In some, oc- 
cupations, not just jobs, have been wiped 
out. 

Unemployment is affecting various parts 
of the population just as differently. The 
jobless, and particularly the long-term un- 
employed, are most likely to be concen- 
trated in the ranks of young workers, wo- 
men, workers over 45, Negroes, and other 
minorities. 

Most tend to be unskilled or low skilled. 
But, according to a Labor Department study 
of 1,800,000 workers who received extended 
jobless aid between April, 1961 and July, 
1962, they are likely to be “for the most 

* » the chief source of support for 
themselves and their families and * * * in 
the prime years of their working lives.” 

President Kennedy recently warned in a 
manpower report to Congress that I of every 
7 youngsters between the ages of 16 and 21 
now out of school is also out of work.“ This 
is something over 13 percent unemployment 
among the newcomers to the labor force. 

PROBLEM ASSAYED 

Many economists and sociologists consider 
the unemployment problems of young 
workers to be the most important that must 
be faced—the number of young workers 
entering the labor force is now increasing 
at an unprecedented pace, according to a 
manpower report submitted by President 
Kennedy to Congress. He added: 

“In the years ahead the labor market will 
be flooded by young le. In 1960, 
2,600,000 turned 18 in the United States. 
Two years from now, in 1965, the number 
reaching that age will have increased by 
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almost 50 percent, so that 3,800,000 will turn 
18 that year.” 

Jobs must be created for those who leave 
school or, after their graduation, for those 
who continue their education. If openings 
do not develop in sufficient numbers, the 
young people will be a restless hard-core, 
unemployment group. The administration 
is particularly bothered by this because Jus- 
tice Department files show that juvenile de- 
linguency and youth crime rates tend to 
move along with youth-unemployment rates. 

Harvard’s former president, James Bryant 
Conant, recently warned that this could be 
social dynamite for the future—and the 
administration agrees in genera) with this. 

Along with the young, the older workers 
are particularly hard hit by unemployment. 
The rate for those 55 or over is about 13 
percent as compared with the national aver- 
age of 13 percent. Workers between 45 and 
55 are only a little less affected. 


WOMEN HIT HARDEST 


Seniority provides some protection for the 
older workers when layoffs come, but once 
they lose jobs it becomes much more diffi- 
cult for them to get new ones. Most 
employers prefer to hire in a 21-to-45 age 
bracket. Moreover, in many instances where 
retraining is Involved the older workers, hay- 
ing less background of formal schooling, are 
not as quickly or as easily prepared for new 
jobs. Finding new jobs for them in their 
old skills is becoming increasingly hard. 

Women are affected more than men, at all 
ages. A Government survey in 1962 found 
women had an unemployment rate that av- 
eraged 6.2 percent at the time, as compared 
with the male rate of 5.3 percent. At the 
time, women made up one-third of the labor 
force, and about 1 woman in every 17 was 
jobless, according to a Labor Department 
study, a higher rate of unemployment than 
that of men “primarily because of the in- 
creased numbers of women who enter or 
leave the labor force for short periods of 
time.” 

This is a factor that tends to inflate job- 
less rolls slightly. Over half of all women 
hold jobs for some part of their lives, and 
many drift into the labor force. They take 
jobs in tight labor markets, when jobs are 
easily available, and leave them and collect 
unemployment compensation at other times, 
some technically more than actually still in 
the labor force. They take jobs when their 
husbands earn less than their normal take- 
home, or when debts are undertaken, and 
drift out of the jobs when the need passes, 
but remain on compensation rolls as job 
seekers. 

RANKS INFLATED 

Negroes and members of other minority 
groups, in some areas Puerto Ricans and 
Cuban inflating their ranks, also 
tend to be hit hard by layoffs. The Negroes 
in factories are victims of the seniority sys- 
tems; the last hired, they are among the first 
fired. In other instances, their reemploy- 
ment problems are increased by the low level 
of their skills, not a result of a lack of ability 
as much as a consequence of the lack of 
opportunity to be trained in apprenticeship 
and other programs, 

Unemployment among Negroes averaged 
11 percent in 1962, double the white unem- 
ployment rate. The level was even higher 
in February, 13 percent, and it could go up 
further in the months ahead. 

These, then, are likely to be the unem- 
ployed: the young jobseekers, under 21; 
workers 55 and up and, to a less extent, 
those 45 to 55; women of all ages but more 
likely the younger ones, who tend more to 
be casual, more inclined to drift in the labor 
market; and members of minority races. 

The problems of these groups become 
greater where job opportunities are shrink- 
ing the fastest, in coalfields, in pac 
centers where many Negroes once found jobs, 
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and few now do, and in distress areas and 
industries. 

However, unemployment can hit almost 
anyone. Last year, 14 million workers, of 
roughly 65 million, were unemployed for 
some part of the year, the fortunate ones for 
only a week or so, others for months. Some 
750,000 workers were unemployed for 26 or 
more weeks during the year. During 1961, a 
postwar high of 2,100,000 workers were job- 
less for 15 weeks or longer. 

The average unemployment term in 1962 
was 14.7 weeks, a little less than the 15.5 
weeks in 1961 but more than the 12.8 weeks 
in 1960. 

Short-term unemployment is generally 
considered to be frictional in nature; it 
is caused by temporary dislocations, plants 
down to balance production and orders, 
workers changing jobs, similar kinds of flux. 
When President Kennedy talked of “full em- 
ployment” with no more than 4 percent job- 
less, he was of holding unemploy- 
ment to frictional levels. 

However, many employment economists 
contend that today’s lower turnover in man- 
ufacturing jobs, once about 6 percent a 
month and now down to about 1 percent a 
month, due in large part to fringe benefits 
based on length of service, means that fric- 
tional unemployment is seldom more than 3 
percent of the labor force. Whatever is be- 
yond that, now the additional 3.1 percent in- 
volves serious job losses. 

These have persisted and built up from one 
economic downturn to another, never cleared 
away by interyening recoveries. In the past 
5 years, employment experts have noted the 
increasing number of persons sifting to the 
bottom of the economic heap, the so-called 
hard core of unemployed who remain out of 
work even in prosperous years. 

Labor Wirtz recently commented 
about them, “There is a real danger of peo- 
ple getting used to unemployment.” 

HARDSHIP CUSHIONED 


Some employment economists go so far as 
to say that they might as well get used to it; 
many now unemployed will never work again, 
they say, and our unemployment-compen- 
sation laws that cushion their hardship 
should be revised to provide some form of 
dole for them. Fortunately, this group is in 
the minority. Others are seeking more con- 
structive ways of solving problems. 

The Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission, for one, is conducting a valuable 
study of the hard core—18,000 in the State 
jobless a half-year or more—to find how they 
can best be helped. Its findings show the 
group is increasingly isolated, socially and 
economically; it is generally demoralized, 
with poor attitudes, dejection over long in- 
ability to get work, and lack of incentives; 
it almost has hardened into a class likely 
to be concentrated, with low-income workers, 
in central city areas, and it is in a poor posi- 
tion to be retrained for new jobs—accord- 
ing to the study, “these hardcore people lost 
production jobs because they weren't able 
to cope with the new skills demanded today.” 

To retrain the hard core under programs 
such as the Federal Manpower Development 
Training Act, to enable the jobless to com- 
pete with younger better educated workers 
pouring into the labor force, would take 
months and use most of the act's allotment 
on relatively few people. Then, too, the 
manpower act requires that only those with 
& reasonable chance of getting and holding 


“Those in greatest economic need are those 
least able to compete for training,” a Michi- 
gan study spokesman said. 

The lack of skill, and of ability to be 
trained for needed skills, generally highly 
specialized, can explain an incongruity: with 
high unemployment, many jobs are open 
because they can't be filled. Another ex- 
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planation is that unemployment is spotty, 
high in some places, low in others, and to. 
day’s unemployed workers lack the mobility 
to move from one place to the other, some 
lack the means to move, others the willing- 
ness to tear up roots in one place to go to 
another. 

Many of these factors result in criticism 
of the unemployed, sometimes harshly as 
chiselers who feel that the Government owes 
them a living for not working. There are 
many abuses of unemployment laws; nobody 
can deny that, But the bulk of claimants 
of compensation undoubtedly are legitimate 
and deserve sympathy and understanding, 
with more consideration of what can be done 
for them. 

The hard-core unemployment we now have 
is a social and economic phenomenon unlike 
any in U.S. history; it persists in relatively 
good times. It doesn't compare with the 
unemployment in the depression, when un- 
employment reached 30 percent in Detroit, 
for example. It carries a social stigma now 
that it did not when times were bad and un- 
employment touched nearly every family 
at some time. 

The greatest problem is: It is to get worse 
if the economy doesn’t jump higher and 
faster than most economists expect it to. 


Shalom, Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 15th anniversary of the re- 
birth of Israel, and I join with all her 
friends in commemorating this day and 
in paying tribute to her valiant people 
who have struggled against seemingly 
insurmountable problems to achieve 
their outstanding progress. Their dedi- 
cation to the advancement of their coun- 
try is a fitting example for the millions 
of people throughout the world who have 
recently gained their independence. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the following 
editorial from today’s Chicago Sun- 
Times: 

SHALOM, ISRAEL 

On this day in the Gregorian calendar 
(5 Iyar 5723), to the Hebrew cal- 
endar, the State of Israel celebrates the 15th 
anniversary of the reestablishment of its 
independence in the ancient homeland. 

The new state has come a long way since 
May 14, 1948 (5 Iyar 5708) when after nearly 
2,000 years of exile and servitude Israel was 
revived. 

It has not been an easy journey. 
in history did such a small country open 
its doors to so many people in such a short 
time. Seldom, if ever before in history, has 
a people worked with such energy to build a 
modern industrial nation on the ruins of the 

A country once desolate now blooms. A 
people once forced to roam the face of the 
earth now have a homeland. Land once 
worthless now is fertile and produces 75 per- 
cent of the food necessary to feed its people. 
Ancient deserts now ripple with grain and 
the soll has been enriched with the blood 
Israel's people. 

On this day, signficant in world history, 
we are privileged to salute a gallant country 


April 29 
and a proud people. May the years to come 


bring happiness and plenty. 
Shalom. 


A Dynamic Crusader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the Record an editorial from 
the Tarentum (Pa.) Valley News, com- 
mending the efforts of Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy to combat org 
crime. 

The editorial is as follows: 

From Tarentum (Pa.) Valley News, 
Mar. 29, 1963] 
A DYNAMIC CRUSADER 

America’s powerful crime empire, including 
its segment in Westmoreland County, bas 
met its match in energetic and de 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 

Never have the Nation's czars and kings of 
organized crime faced such a threat from 18¥ 
enforcement as confronts them today. 
know they're dealing with a young man w2? 
will give them no quarter. They fully 
that he is resolved to put them out of busi- 
ness, More than that, they know he $ 
capable of doing it. 

Alle-Kiski Valley residents have been ap- 
preciative observers of the anticrime war 38 
Mr. Kennedy has waged it in Westmoreland 
and Washington Counties. He has not won 
the war in this area but he triumphed 
many battles and he is fighting harder than 
ever. The county's overlords of crime have 
learned that no deals can be made where Mr. 
Kennedy is concerned. 

No Attorney General in recent history of 
the United States has even begun to Blast 
away at the bigtime gamblers and racketee™ 
as Mr. Kennedy has done. His success ip 
dealing with these hoodlums is largely the 
result of his being able to unite all Feder! 
law enforcement departments in a contin" 
ued and ceaseless hammering away at Of” 
ganized crime in many parts of the Nation, 
with the big shots—the men who are 
able to scorn the law and get away with it. 
his major targets. No other Attorney 8 
eral has been able to obtain such united ef 
fort. 

Mr. Kennedy’s sincerity is demonstrated in 
the fact that he has thrown political consid- 
eration to the four winds. Some of his ares 
of operation are parts of the Nation Wh 
the power of the Democratic Party is s$ 
est. Westmoreland and Washington Coun” 
ties are good examples of this. 

The Attorney General's strategy, and it 
has worked well, has been to assault 
crime empire with every weapon in his ars®” 
nal, And he has many weapons and a tre“ 
mendous arsenal at his command. 

In what he is doing, Mr. Kennedy is re?" 
dering a genuine patriotic service to bY 
country, one that is not exceeded even by 
those in the forefront of the fight a 
communism. The vast empire of crime is # 
great or even a greater menace to the 
rity of America than communism because it 
main stock-in-trade is to corrupt pubie 
Officials and government. In so doing ! 
weakens the home base of the Nation where 
it needs to be strongest, if it is to be sue 
cessful in rolling back the tides of commu” 
nism. 
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This newspaper is proud of the achieve- 
ments of Mr. Kennedy in his war against 
. especially in Westmoreland County. 

has only begun to fight, and as he carries 
forward his crusade he deserves the support 
Of all law-abiding citizens. 


Duplication of Disability Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been pointed out that under amendments 
the Social Security Act it had become 
Possible for a person to draw more in 
8 ined social security disability and 

tate workmen's compensation benefits 

that same person had earned in 
Wages. Furthermore, these payments 
— subject to the Federal income tax 
tween the earned wages and the benefits. 

The Ilinois State Senate is opposed to 
Wi tion enacted by the Congress 

hich would infringe on the right of Il- 
nois to enact and administer its own 
Workmen’s compensation laws. To em- 
3 their strong feelings on this mat- 

adopted senate resolution No. 

April 8, 1963. 
my understanding that my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
lerto, has introduced H.R. 5210, the 
— of which is to prevent duplica- 
in this area. I am sure the afore- 
Mentioned bill will be of considerable in- 
terest to the Illinois Legislature as well 
hoa of the other State bodies, and I am 
Commi the House Ways and Means 
mmittee will take prompt action on 


8 


‘he Heriong legislation. t 
Br, e Illinois Senate resolution follows: 
ATE OP ILLINOIS, 73D GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Senate ResoLuTIoN No. 34 
— by Senators Laughlin, Carpentier, 
Drach, Downing, Hart, Friedrich, Meyer, 
La » Sours, Peterson, John A. Graham, 
Pa Davis, Broyles, Martin, Canfield, 
— Paul Graham, Sprague, Schlagen- 
» Ozinga, Swanson, Gilbert, Gottschalk, 
elder and Arrington. 
by 15 the Congress of the United States 
Beeur a s, of amendments to the Social 
has at Act during the period 1956 to 1962, 
tity ded and broadened the Social Secu- 
fits — to provide disability and other bene- 
ang or work- connected injuries and disease; 


Whereas the State workmen's compensa- 
‘WS were designed to be the basic and 
ve method and remedy providing 
for work-connected injuries and dis- 
and their administration has, for over 
Seed) been the function of the several 
industrial accident boards and com- 
d ben based on the accepted principle 
efits for work-connected injuries and 
be tailored to fit social and eco- 
Conditions at the local level; and 
has the extension of the Social Secu- 
Recta to provide benefits for work-con- 
Supiica nitrites and diseases has resulted in 
m tion of benefits; and 


trusion legislation resulting in further 
injuries into the field of work-connected 
treat t SHG diseases constitute a severe 


to the survival of State-administered 


f. 


se iff 


FEF 


HIR 


further widens the disparity be- . 
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workmen’s compensation programs: Now, 
therefore, be it : 
Resolved, That the Ulinols State Senate is 
opposed to any legislation by the U.S. Con- 
gress which would infringe on the right of 
this State to enact and administer its own 
workmen’s compensation law, and to further 
Federal encroachment into the field of State- 
administered workmen's compensation pro- 
grams and strongly urges that the U.S. Con- 
gress again affirm that the State workmen's 
compensation system is the basic program 
for compensating work-connected injuries 
and diseases; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the Secretary of State to the Pres- 
ident of the United States; Secretary of 
Labor of the United States; Senate Minority 
Leader Everett MCKINLEY DIRKSEN; Senator 
PauL H. Dovctas, and all Members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives from Ilinois. 
Adopted by the Senate, April 8, 1963. 
SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
President of the Senate. 
CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, 
Secretary of State. 
EDWARD E. FERRANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Filed April 24, 1963. 


Oroville Mercury Warning on Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
California’s fine newspapers, the Oroville 
Mercury, on April 25 issued the following 
editorial warning against an ineffective 
test ban treaty: 

WE'RE AT THE COLD Wan’s Worst PHASE 

We have come now to the most dangerous 
period of the cold war. It is the time when 
individuals’ minds have become dulled to the 
dangers of nuclear war and people in the free 
countries have turned their attention almost 
exclusively to the problems of their economy, 
leaving the big problem to their government. 
Even now our negotiators are readying an- 
other concession. . 

We have heard so much about the unlike- 
lihood that Russia will attack that we have 
about come to the conclusion that the 
danger is over and past. This is far from 
the truth. 

When the time comes that the enemy has 
perfected an unquestioned superiority, then 
will come the ultimatum: Surrender or take 
the consequences. 

This could come about through several 
eventualities. We could agree to a treaty to 
end nuclear testing—a treaty that would be 
binding upon us but would be broken 
(evaded) by Russia. 

We could, in the interest of economy, fall 
to perfect an antimissile missile while Russia, 
secretly breaking the test treaty, succeeded 
in producing such a defensive weapon. 

We could allow Russia to gain superiority 
in nuclear submarines with atomic missiles 
aboard. X 

Any one of these possibilities would make 
it impossible for us to surviye in freedom. 

mtative Cra Hosmer, ranking 
minority House member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, is in a position to 
know what is going on in Washington and 
Geneva with regard to a test ban treaty. He 
has warned our country that the US. Dis- 
armament Agency and the State Department 
have censored data and withheld even from 
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President Kennedy scientific evidence prov- 
ing there is a big hole for Soviet test cheat- 
ing in proposals now being made by our side 
for a test ban treaty. Under our plan, says 
Hosmer, the machinery to prevent cheating 
is sọ inadequate that suspicion would not be 
aroused until it was too late. 

Such a development would be just what 
the Russians needed to allow them to per- 
fect the antimissile missile, a means to nulli- 
fy our nuclear deterrent. 

Hosmer believes that the Disarmament 
Agency is so eager to perfect an agreement 
for agreement's sake, that it is engaging in a 
well-organized campaign of distortion and 
half-truths aimed at brain the 
American public into meek submission to 
such a disaster. 

He states that facts establishing the big 
holes for Soviet cheating in our proposals 
were placed on public record by expert wit- 
nesses of the Atomic Energy Commisison and 
the Defense Department during hearings in 
March. Rather than face them and admit 
errors, says Hosmer, the presidential advis- 
ers on the test ban question “stubbornly 
have refused to budge from their dangerous 
position that undermines the very founda- 
tion of national defense against commu- 
nism’s drive to achieve world domination 
and bury the United States.” 

Hosmer calls for an aroused public to pre- 
vent this catastrophe. It will be hard to 
arouse the public now that it has settled 
back into apathy. Meanwhile, in the ab- 
sence of any public opinion at all, the Com- 
munist dictators are free to proceed with 
their unalterable design to force us into a 
position where we must surrender without 


firing a shot. 


First-Class Mail? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the recent increases in postal 
rates to an alltime high, the increase of 
$227.5 million in the 1964 fiscal year ap- 
propriations over fiscal 1963, granted by 
the House, and the assurances of mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
that the $92 million cut in the Post Of- 
fice Department budget request would 
not impair postal service, I can see no 
justification for the recent claims made 
by the Postmaster General that present 
service cannot be continued. 

I am hopeful that the House will stand 
firm on these cuts and will not accept any 
increase which the Senate may propose 
simply because of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s emotional outbursts, obviously 
aimed at influencing the Congress. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing editorials: 

From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 26, 1963] ` 
Frmst-Ciass MAIL? 7 

Granting that his budgetary problems 
make most others look like child's play, it 
still is too bad that Postmaster General Day 
has seen fit to cut off mail service to selective 
customers. Blaming a financial pinch, he 
has barred mail deliveries to all new business 
and residential buildings with less than 90- 
percent occupancy. 
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What that means in numbers is not clear. 
But what is clear is that every one of these 
neglected taxpayers has a right to feel dis- 
criminated against, If he wants his mail, he 
has to go to the post office for it. 

Mr. Day lays the blame for his edict, affect- 
ing 68 major cities, squarely at the door of 
Congress, First, the House turned down a 
$8.3 million supplemental request for this 
fiscal year and then sliced next year’s budget 
by $92 million. Result: A cutback in per- 
sonnel hiring despite a growing population 
and a projected increase of 2.5 billion pieces 
of mail next fiscal year. With 80 percent of 
its budget frozen for wages and 12 percent 
for transportation costs, the Post Office has 
less maneuvering room than most depart- 
ments for budget adjustments, 

The Post Office’s excuse for cutting mail 
service now is that there presently are no 
funds, nor any promised in the future, with 
which to hire employees to serve new cus- 
tomers. But if the Post Office indeed is in 
trouble, and something has to give, it should 
not be in the area of first-class mail delivery. 

The whole thing looks suspiciously like a 
fund-seeking grandstand play to Congress. 


From Chicago's American, Apr. 23, 1963] 
Isn’r Marl. A PUBLIC SERVICE? 

We find comfort in Chicago Postmaster 
Harry H. Semrow's estimate that present 
postal service may be preserved in Chicago 
with the use of “a little care, conscientious 
thinking, and some rescheduling.” Since he 
took over as postmaster, Semrow has shown 
an unflagging interest in giving Chicago good 
mail service. 

But what we can't understand is why there 
should be a continuing hassle between Con- 
gress and the Post Office Department based 
on the theory that the transportation and 
delivery of mail in the United States must be 
a self-sustaining industry. It is a public 
service. If some tax money had to go into 
supporting it, might that not be better than 
having Saturday deliveries discontinued—a 
thing Postmaster General J. Edward Day is 
threatening to do unless Congress restores 
$92 million cut from the Department budget? 

One economy proposed by the Post Office 
Department, though—cutting down on the 
handling of junk mail—would impose almost 
no hardship on the public. The measure 
should be among the first applied if money 
must be saved. . 

Much of the stuff lugged in by the mail- 
man is as welcome in the average household 
asacase ofmumps. Postmaster General Day 
would become a popular hero by shutting 
down the flow. 


[From the Chicago Dally News, Apr. 25, 1963] 
TRR Heap Postman Is ANGRY 


The Post Office is threatening sharp cur- 
tailment in service unless Congress restores 
cuts made in the Department’s budget re- 
quests. This reminds us of an old story 
about a traveling salesman on a day's ride on 
a hot, dirty, dinerless train. Finally there 
was a stop in a small town where a lunch- 
room was visible across the square. 

The famished traveler hailed a small boy 
lounging at the station. Here's two quar- 
ters,” he said. Run over to that lunchroom 
and buy me a ham sandwich; and get one 
for yourself.” 

The boy trotted away and presently re- 
turned munching his sandwich. Handing 
the salesman a quarter, he explained, “They 
only had one.” 

Similarly, if there is any deprivation to be 
endured as a result of shortages jn postal 
funds it will be borne by the taxpayers, who 
recently took a 2.5-percent price increase in 
mail charges when President Kennedy was 
bellowing that a 6 percent rise in steel was 
wicked and cruel. 

The House knocked $92 million out of the 
$554 million Post Office budget for 1964, and 
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$8,300,000 from a supplemental appropria- 
tion to last until June 30. Twisting at the 
arms of Congressmen to restore these cuts, 
Postmaster General J. Edward Day is threat- 
ening to eliminate Saturday deliveries, re- 
duce the number of business mail deliveries, 
and give no mail service at all to new build- 
ings and housing developments less than 90 
percent occupied. 

The cuts in the postal budget reflect the 
conviction that sufficient allowances was not 
made for higher revenues resulting from 
postal rate increases. We assume, hopefully, 
that Congressmen were not merely hacking 
blindfolded when they arrived at the reduced 
budget figures, although we would be more 
confident of the integrity of the congres- 
sional position in this matter if the Mem- 
bers didn't load the mails with millions of 
pieces the only purpose of which is to make 
future votes. 

Nevertheless, the bureaucratic response of 
defiance strikes us as insufferable arrogance. 
If the House budget-cutters can make a 
reasonable case for their trims, we should 
like to seem them stick to their guns and 
then listen to President Kennedy’s Post- 
master General explain why he must keep 
his limousine and chauffeur while Joe Doaks 
has to wait 3 days for his mail. 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times, Apr. 25, 1963] 
THE BLACKJACK 


Postmaster General J. Edward Day has 
decided to use his blackjack on the taxpay- 
ers. He has issued orders to 68 major post 
offices to cut back on all expenses and sery- 
ices because the Appropriations Committee of 
the House has cut the $4.9 billion Post Office 
budget by $92 million. 

Day has now put into execution a severe 
cut in postal deliveries. 

This is a blackjack operation, pure and 
simple, because the total cut of Day’s budg- 
et is less than 2 percent. There is no reason 
for this arbitrary decision other than the 
simple fact that this is the reaction of a pet- 
ulant politician wounded in his most vul- 
nerable spot—his budget. 

The Chicago post office operation is an ex- 
ample in point of the foolishness of. this 
order by Day. Under Postmaster Harry J. 
Semrow, who took over in 1961, the Chicago 
post office has cut its total number of em- 
ployees by 4 percent while handling 9-per- 
cent more mail. Other economies have been 
effected in route deliveries and pickup work. 
Semrow is a businessman and he has worked 
at making his operation a businesslike one, 
Now he must cut back even more—and there 
is nothing left to cut except service to the 
taxpayer. 

On Monday, on this page, it was pointed 
out that the Post Office does a great many 
things in addition to handling the mail. 
There is room for considerable economy in 
transferring to the proper departments of 
Government some of these extra-curricular 
activities now carried by the Post Office. Un- 
fortunately, Postmaster General Day is run- 
ning true to Parkinson's law—as a bureau- 
crat he is not about to let loose any activity 
now under his immediate jurisdiction. 

Day has support from some Congressmen 
in this threat. These Congressmen might 
take a look at a report issued recently by 
the General Accounting Office—if they want 
to find $92 million for Day. 

The GAO reports that for the 5 fiscal years 
1957 through 1961 the Department of De- 
fense overpaid the military services by more 
than $100 million. 

If the Congress were as attentive to the 
reports of waste uncovered by the GAO as 
they are to the peevish indignation of a 
bureaucrat who threatens to cut a public 
service by as much as 15 percent in retalia- 
tion for a 2-percent budget cut—we might 
have something resembling a balanced 
budget. 


April 29 

How My Community Benefits From the 
Abilities of Handicapped Workers— 
Winning Essay by Kathleen Johanna 
Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
announce to my colleagues the 
of the 15th annual Ability Counts” essay 
contest. The winning essay was 
from many entries in the contest spon” 
sored by the Pennsylvania Governor's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped and was written by Kathleen 
Johanna Lewis, age 17, of 425 Martin 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the reading 
of this inspiring essay on “How 
Community Benefits From the Abilitie 
of Handicapped Workers.” It reveals ê 
courage and faith of which we can well 
be proud. 

Mr. Speaker, the essay is as follows: 
How My Communiry Bxxxrrrs From TS 
ABILITIES OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
(By Kathleen Johanna Lewis) 

The paths of life are many and long. For 
some of us, the world’s doors will soon 
and we'll walk straight ahead, chin up, ready 
to face whatever comes. The doubts we hav? 
are soon mountains of confidence. 
the fortunate, the teenagers of today, cit: 
zens of tomorrow. The road signs read 
“Slow, caution.” Blindly, we rush into 
trap, full speed ahead. We don“ 
to ponder the consequences of our tots 

teen” 


actions. Below is the story of a young 
wHo ran the race of a cheerful, carefree 
ager. It unfolds here: al 
“All about me was velled in a b et 

pure white. First, it was my white 
gown with the blue sash, white slippers, and 
pearly evening bag. After the prom, it wes 
the brilliant whiteness of the spotlight at the 
country club where we danced. Then, on 
the way home, amidst the laughter and 
music, the glaring of headlights that ended 
our dream night. Upon awakening, I we 
in a fuzzy cloud until the doctor in starch ¢ 
white told me that I would never dance ® 


as I? I don’t know much of anything 
happened after that, except that I di 
my life was over. What could be left fot 
girl of 17 who would never walk the 
trails of life? to 
“A few days later my clergyman came but 
see and comfort me. At first I rebelled 
soon realized that God meant this to ha 
and that I couldn't escape reality. 
“Adjusting to the wheelchair and brace’ 
was difficult. I hated the two numb legs tha 
stretched before me. Why, why me? 
young. I have a license to the years of tun 
that belong to a teenager. My heart cried 
for someone strong to help me bear my 0 
„Soon I was home, among friends an 
family. It took quite some time for on 
smile at those looks of pity. I heard 
whispers: ‘Oh, what a shame; such & lovey 
girl.’ Yes; it was a shame. They aide 
realize that while they were w! 5e 
each other, I was telling my heart that to 
day I would walk . Bills began e 
mount. My family loved and sacrificed 
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me. Why, that year we didn’t even have 
tmas. When I mentioned this to my 
ttle brother, he just smiled and said, 
says Santa wants to wait until you 

aré well; then, we can all celebrate together.’ 
God bless the trusting children. It was then 
Shat I vowed we would have a Christmas next 
“A few months later, a friend suggested 
that I get somè kind of work to occupy my 
Mind. I had been helping Mom with the 
housework, but was limited and hours were 
idle. I answered an ad for a typist at 

©, Being good in school, this appealed 

to me. I was hired and pleased my em- 


. During this time, I had been 
to rehabilitation classes, learning to 
Use my braces and crutches. So this offer 
didn't present much of a problem. I went 
to work and was surprised to see others more 
handicapped than I. After getting ac- 
Wuainted, all went well. 

“This employer had the right idea, em- 

Ploying the handicapped and giving us a 
to prove that although we were not 

Whole in body, we were whole in spirit. Our 
ty was not hampered by our disability. 

Ouldn't it be wonderful if more people 

that Our Nation's strength and 
Prosperity depend upon the utilization of the 
Skills and abilities of trained workers— 
Without prejudice to qualified workers who 
Happen to be handicapped’ ”1 _ 

This story has a happy ending. All stories, 
or not, could have the same con- 
clusion ir we would help. Lift up your chin 
walk straight. Help the handicapped 
help build a stronger America. 

“The cry for help is loud and strong 

If we refuse, “Tis we who wrong.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article with reference 


A Philadelphia high school senior was 
Judged State winner in the 15th annual 
Ability Counts essay contest, Secretary of 
Labor and Industry William P. Young has 
announced. 


uos is Kathleen Johanna Lewis, 17, of 425 


Street, who attends St. John the 


Baptist High School. Her entry was chosen 
&mong 71 essays on “How My Com- 
ty Benefits From the Abilities of Handi- 
Workers” submitted in the contest 
by the Pennsylvania Governor's 
on Employment of the Handi- 
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wis will receive a 4-year guberna- 
olarship, a $200 U.S. Savings Bond, 
to Washington, D.C., to attend the 
Meeting of the President's Committee 
Ployment of the Handicapped, May 
10, and a certificate of merit. In addi- 
her essay will be submitted in the na- 
contest to compete for $2,500 in cash 
contributed by the Disabled American 
and for other awards. r 
e State level; Pennsylvania State 
ternal Order of Eagles, contributed 
§. Savings Bonds for the five best 
Pennsylvania AFL-CIO provides 
tion and expenses for the Wash- 
trip. The gubernatorial scholarship 
for Pennsylvania State University, 


fees ptr 


f 


Melvin J. Maas, USMGR Ret. 
President's Committee. Quoted 
bea Employer, you need able workers, 
handicapped.” 

by Kathleen J. Lewis. 


Hi 
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Temple University, or University of Pennsyl- 
vanir. 


Other essay winners who will receive bonds 
and certificates of merit are: Second, Martin 
Stoehr, 16, Hollidaysburg, junior at Bishop 
Guilfoyle High School, Altoona, $150; third, 
Nancy Keller, 16, Carlisle, junior at Carlisle 
High School, $100; fourth, Carol Reichert, 
16, Washington, junior at Immaculate Con- 
ception High School, Washington, $75; and 
fifth, Leslie Ann Stengel, 17, Fullerton, senior 
at Central Catholic High School, Allentown, 
$50. 

COMPETITION DRAWS 10,598 

Awards will be presented at ceremonies 
sponsored by local committees on employ- 
ment of the handicapped in each winner's 
community. These local committees 
throughout the State awarded $5,579 in 
prizes in community contests where 10,598 
juniors and seniors from 247 high schools 
wrote essays on this year’s topic. 

Judging the 71 local contest winners en- 
tered in the State competition were: James 
R. Doran, editor, Harrisburg Patriot-News; 
John H. Baer, public information director, 
State department of public welfare; and 
Thomas B. Shriver, Jr., director of publica- 
tions, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 

Both Secretary Young and Jack Brown, 
executive director’ bureau of employment 
security, were present when the committee 
met in Harrisburg to make its final selec- 
tions. 


No Funds for Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the fight for civil rights con- 
tinues with increasing intensity, while 
the Congress continues to appropriate 
money which will be used in segregated 
programs. I have introduced H.R. 5471 
which provides that no Federal financial 
or other assistance may be furnished in 
connection with any program or activity 
in the United States in which individuals 
are discriminated against on the ground 
of their race, religion, color, ancestry, or 
national origin. A letter by Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAACP which 
was published in the New York Times 
today, April 29, points out some of the 
reasons why the approach of H.R. 5741 
deserves our support. I urge all my col- 
leagues to read the following letter: 

No FUNDS ror MISSISSIPPI 
To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The Times in its April 19 editorial, as well 
as in the columns by Arthur Krock (April 
18) and James Reston (April 19), fails 
utterly to come to grips with the central 
issue raised by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights’ proposal “to withhold Federal funds 
from the State of Mississippi until the State 
of Mississippi demonstrates its compliance 
with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” 

Simply stated, the issue is whether 
patriotic law-abiding citizens can legally or 
morally be called upon to subsidize subver- 
sion of the Constitution of the United States. 
The interim report of the Commission on 
Civil Rights documents Mississippi's defiance 
of Federal authorty, points out the inhu- 
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manity of the State's officials, and recognizes 
that only “the Federal Government can ar- 
rest the subversion of the Constitution in 
Mississippi.” 

Not only Mississippi, but other Southern 
States as well, stand greedily reaching for 
any Federal handouts while seeking to un- 
dermine the constitutional basis for the 
source of this bounty. 

The principle asserted in the Commission’s 
report is not new. It has been declared be- 
fore and implemented. In the 1948 restric- 
tive covenant cases the Government's amicus 
curiae brief held: 

It is fundamental that no Government 
agency should participate in any action 
which will result in depriving a person of 
essential rights because of race, color, or 
creed. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, while President, re- 
affirmed his conviction that Federal funds 
could legally, morally, and logically be made 
available only on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
Executive orders prohibiting discrimination 
on work performed under Government ton- 
tracts and in federally assisted housing pro- 
grams are further expressions of this prin- 
ciple. 

On August 29, 1961, at the request of the 
President and on behalf of 35 national or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, Arnold Aronson, 
secretary of the Conference, and I submitted 
to the White House a 60-page memorandum 
setting forth the Federal programs which are 
administered in such a way in most Southern 
States as to cheat Negro citizens of their just 
share. The memorandum urged the Presi- 
dent to withhold, by Executive action, Fed- 
eral funds from any and all racially segre- 
gated programs. It further cited authority 
for the President to take such action. 

In 1960 Federal grants totaling $1,116,800,- 
000 were made to 11 Southern States, all of 
which in some measure at least require, sup- 
port or condone racial discrimination. ‘These 
Federal contributions represented from 10 to 
22 percent of the total budgets of these 
States. 

Mississippi, the most defiant of the States, 
paid 25 cents in taxes to the Fedtral Govern- 
ment for every dollar of Federal funds re- 
ceived. In contrast, New York paid $1.77 for 
every dollar received. We are not opposed 
to the principle of to each according to his 
need, from each according to his capacity. 
We are opposed to official State discrimina- 
tion in administering these funds, 

LITTLE LOSS TO NEGROES 

The Times concern lest poverty stricken 
Negroes suffer if Federal funds are withdrawn 
is not well founded. They get so little of 
these funds by way of services or wages that 
they will not miss their withdrawal. 

It is highly significant that the Commis- 
slon's report was unanimous, inasmuch as 
three of its six members are southerners. 
Even more pertinent is the endorsement of 
this report by the State advisory committee 
to the Commission, composed entirely of Mis- 
sissippians. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the other na- 
tional organizations associated in the leader- 
ship conference heartily support the Com- 
mission’s recommendations and call upon 
President Kennedy to take appropriate steps 
to implement them not only in Mississippi 
but in any State in which Federal funds are 
utilized to maintain racial segregation in de- 
fiance of the Constitution. 

Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary, NAACP, and 
Chairman, Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, 
New Tonk, April 20, 1963. 
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Remarks of Assistant FBI Director Cartha 
D. DeLoach in Pomona, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a summary of 
the remarks of Assistant FBI Director 
Cartha D. DeLoach who participated in 
special ceremonies held April 24 at the 
Public Safety Building in Pomona, Calif. 

The Public Safety Building is a unique 
$1.5 million structure which will combine 
all communications of a modern city, 
including police, fire, public works, water 
department, and the city hall switch- 
board and civil defense into a single 
intelligence and command department. 

The communications center is under- 
ground and is capable of feeding and 
housing 150 people in the event of a civil 
defense emergency. 

The entire community is proud of Po- 
mona’s new center, as well as the other 
improvements Pomona has been making, 
such as the Pomona Mall, a nine-block- 
long shopping center which has arrested 
the attention of many communities 
across the Nation. 

At the ceremonies, Mr. DeLoach sealed 
a capsule containing historic documents 
which will be opened on Pomona’s 100th 
anniversary in 1988. His comments for 
the occasion follow: 

SUMMARY OF REMARKS OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
C. D. De LOACH, Pomona, CALIF., APRIL 24, 
1963 
It always is a pleasure to visit California. 

Each of my trips here has been enjoyable 

and memorable. This one, however, will be 

recalled especially because of the opportunity 
it afforded me to take part in stirring events 
affecting law enforcement, 

On Monday it was my privilege to speak 
before the retraining session of the Oall- 
fornia Chapter of the FBI National Academy 
Associates, an organization in which your 
chief of police, Ralph Earl Parker, is a 
prominent member. It is most reassuring 
to witness the determination of these lead- 
ers of law enforcement in your State. They 
are not disillusioned men—they are deter- 
mined. They are fully cognizant of the 
problems facing them and are approaching 
them with a zealous desire to solve them. 

We in the FBI are proud of the men who 
have attended the National Academy. Those 
of you who know Chief Parker can appreciate 
why we are proud of them. They are men 
of knowledge, courage, and integrity—living 
examples of the code of the National Acad- 
emy. 

But in spite of the determination and 
dedication of these men and the hundreds 
like them throughout the Nation, we are 
continuing to experience a shocking increase 
in crime and youthful criminality. National 
crime in 1962 went up 7 percent over the 
prior year. During the same period the 
arrests of persons under age 18 rose 9 per- 
cent, ranging from an 11-percent increase in 
municipalities under 25,000 population to 
7 percent in rural areas. 

I am sure this is not news to you men 
and women of Pomona.. As leaders of your 
community, you naturally are alert to the 
events not only in Pomona, but in your State 
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and your Nation. As such, you certainly 
realize that the forces of evil are mounting 
a growing offensive against law and order 
all across our land. You must know also 
that law enforcement agencies in many areas 
are severely hampered in their efforts to cope 
with the criminal hordes. 

The -greatest impediment to efficient law 
enforcement is an apathetic citizenry—citi- 
zens who reject even the thought that they 
have certain responsibilities with respect to 
the enforcement of laws. No law enforce- 
ment agency will succeed for long in a com- 
munity where the residents either prefer that 
laws not be enforced or don't care whether 
they are or not. 

It is obvious Pomona is not such a com- 
munity. Your progress through the first 75 
years is marked by civic pride and citizen 
interest. Even before your community was 
incorporated as a city it played a vital role 
in the development of this region as a hub 
of rail traffic and as a prosperous center of 
citrus orchards. 

Your heritage is a proud and affluent com- 
munity. I am sure the city fathers of old 
would look with pride at the manner in 
which you are carrying on certain traditions 
while progressing at the same time. The 
industry of your city is ample evidence of 
the fact that you have not been passed by 
in this missile age. The scientific and tech- 
nical skilis and knowledge of the men and 
women attracted to your city by the space- 
age industries naturally enhance the overall 
intellect of the community. 

The revitalization of your downtown busi- 
ness district has gained recognition and re- 
spect for your city all across the country. 
Your plans for the civic center complex also 
are attracting wide attention. Let me com- 
pliment you on your choice of the Public 
Safety Building as the first structure in this 
complex. The success of any government is 
dependent on the maintenance of law and 
order and the protection of the people. 

Too many individuals give no thought 
whatever to the essential nature of police 
and fire departments until they have a per- 
sonal need for their services. The modern 
facilities you are providing for the various 
groups charged with protecting public safety 
cannot help but enhance the efficiency of 
these agencies. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
will accrue to them as a result of the in- 
creased public attention focused on their 
activities through functions such as this. 

The more the citizens of Pomona become 
aware of their police department, the more 
interest they will take in it, and the more 
concerned they will become with its prob- 
lems, its successes, its shortcomings. Con- 
cerned citizens become informed citizens, 
and informed citizens are willing and able 
to provide the intelligent support and coop- 
eration essential to good law enforcement, 

A short time ago you sealed a time capsule 
into a cornerstone of your Public Safety 
Building. The items contained in this cap- 
sule no doubt reflect your problems, your 
achievements and of your short- 

Probably the most important in- 
gredient in that capsule, however, is an in- 
tangible—your hopes. 

Each of you present at the ceremony, and 
many who were not, consciously or uncon- 
sciously expressed a hope that the problems 
of today will be solved and forgotten 25 
years from now; that the achievements of 
today will have been amplified to true great- 
ness; that the shortcomings will have proven 
minor in nature. There is a good chance 
these hopes will be answered, for time is a 
great and merciful healer. History, however, 
can be cold and cruel when events are ex- 
amined without the benefit, or disadvantage, 
of the emotions which prevailed at the time 
they occurred. 

“He who lives on hope will die fasting,” 
is an old English proverb. “Hope for the 
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best, but prepare for the worst,” is another 
proverb of great wisdom. 

In short, these proverbs mean that your 
hopes are doomed to certain failure if you 
do nothing but hope. Action must be the 
watchword of every good citizen of Pomon 
of California, of the United States. Crime 
will continue to spread unless the good citi- 
zens of each community across the Nation 
back up the hopes with action. 

The only way to solve tomorrow’s prob- 
lems is to master the challenging problems 
encountered today. Administering to the 
needs of today's young people, with all their 
complexities of life, is one problem we have 
not mastered. Finding a solution to this de- 
manding problem is truly an adventure in 
hope and courage. 

When one looks at the ever-increasing 
numbers of young people being arrested for 
serious crimes, can there be any doubt that 
the crime rate will grow with each 
year unless concerted effort is made to stop 
it. It is indeed encouraging to note the ne 
work your police department has been doing 
and is doing with the young people of Fo- 
mona. The car clubs sponsored and sup 
vised by the policemen of Pomona and splen” 
did examples of what young people and law 
enforcement officers can accomplish 
working together. 

Pomona is not alone in the benefits de- 
rived from these car clubs. The su 


your policemen unquestionably have 
the streets and highways of this entire T 
gion much safer. There is much which 

be and is being accomplished in this respect 
by law enforcement agencies throughout the 
country. Car clubs, junior police 

police athletic leagues and similar 

tions are wonderful deterrents to youthful 
crime. 

But, they are not enough. There are only 
about 2 police officers for every 1,000 1 
habitants of the United States. Clearly: 
this small group of dedicated men and 
women cannot cope with even the basic en 
forcement of the laws, much less the 
activities such as youth work without 
They need your help. They need your oo 
operation. 

What can you do? First and foremost, Jou 
can obey the laws yourself. Even 
traffic violations uire many thousands 
policemen-hours control. 

You can avoid dealings with the merchant 
of vice—the bookies, numbers writers, 
sharks, and others like them. These are the 
taproots of organized crime, the men 
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Officials in various parts of 
pay hoodlums to administer a severe bestin 
to some businessman who dared opposé 

racketeer, to pay for the slaying of a person 
who posed a threat to some underwot 
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sess about criminal activities. Too 

citizens today take the I-don't-want-to-i 
involved attitude. They foolishly 
cowardly turn their heads from crime. 
will go so far as to tell a law enf 
agency about a crime but then 
testify about it in court. “I told you 
was a bookie. It's up to you to prove ! 
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not exist for long without it. 

Such irresponsibility and cowardice 
prevalent no matter what the crime. 
this year in a midwestern city a man 
attacked by three in a parking ere 
He put up qulte a struggle and there p 
considerable noise and commotion. No ! 


persons witnessed the assault; yet 
Rot one bothered to render assistance to the 

or even call the police. The victim 
Was not seen again until several weeks later 
When his body was found in a shallow grave 
Under an abandoned farmhouse. Why 
hadn’t these six people taken any action 


— ranged from “I 
thought it was a drunk,” te "I didn’t want 
to get involved.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is high time that 
You and every other citizen realizes that you 
are involved, that you can’t turn your back 
n crime. You may not be the victim di- 
Tectiy, but you are helping to pay the cost 
Sf crime—some $22 billion a year. You may 
dot be the victim today, but the criminal 
Who remains free today because you failed 
to act will strike again. Tomorrow it could 
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Sumner Says Congress Being Set Up as 
Patsy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
commentary on who is doing 
to whom is contained in the fol- 
column 
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and other papers around the 
on April 23: 
Y Sers STAGE To Pur BLAME FOR LAG 


i 


In the provinces. The stage is 
or 1964, when any lack of moving 
can be blamed squarely on the Con- 


to be Obvious that such a strategy is going 
believe eoessary, for it may be too much to 
Jort e that a President with the large ma- 

ties in both houses has 
get the country moving 
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President's promise of a depression or reces- 
sion if he could not have his way on his 
tax program was a real hint of things to 
come. 


There can be no blasts, Truman style, at a 

Congress. The blasts will be di- 
rected at a system which gives Southern 
Democrats control over most of the major 
committees and permits unholy alliances 
between these conservative gentleman and 
the minority party. 

There are those about the land who thank 
God for the stubborn old men, of course, but 
actually the hip pocket vetoes they exercise 
are neither American nor constitutional nor 
are they particularly responsible. While 
their actions are sometimes a delight to those 
who agree with them philosophically, they 
have actually established a rule by an “elite” 
minority which thwarts the American system. 

Those who approve of them for protecting 
States rights, too, are approving a sham. 
For save in the case of Harry Bysen, and one 
or two others, these gentlemen of the South 
are as venal as any when Federal money is 
involved and stand four square for the rights 
on one issue alone. 

Saying that all of this is so, however, the 
Major drag on Congress has been an unbe- 
lievably ineffective leadership in both the 
House and Senate as well as failures of lead- 
ership in the administration itself. If the 
old men rule, they rule partly because of the 
abdication of the Senate majority leader and 


gance that seems to know no bounds. 
Mainly, though, it is in the leadership of 
the House and Senate that the cause for the 
current anarchy can be found. Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD seems like a nice fellow. He is ar- 
ticulate. He is honest. He does not threaten 
or rage, nor does he appeal to venality. 
He is no LYNDON JOHNSON. The speaker- 
ship is in a shambles. Exercising merciful 


There is the problem. The Congress is in 
need of reform. Those who want to reform 
it do not believe in Congress. The leadership 
that in days past has made the creaking ma- 
chinery move is in a daze which, unfortu- 
nately, is the way the administration seemed 
to want it. 

Certainly it will be much more complex 
than the Truman campaign of 1948, but then 
these people are talented and have a feel for 
the complex. And the campaign against 
Congress has merit, though not quite as 
much as they would have you believe. 

It is quite true that the fate of all legis- 
lation is dominated by a group of arrogant 
old men in the Congress, some of them shak- 
ing in their dotage, and it is quite true that 
the 88th Congress is foundering about in a 
legislative swamp. But it is equally true that 
this administration, as with most of the ad- 
ministrations since 1932, has taken an ag- 
gressive and creative role and views Congress 
more as an obstacle than as an equal. 


The Economics of Disarmament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the President of the United States has 
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eloquently stated the great challenge 
of our times. In his speech before the 
United Nations on September 25, 1961, 
the President stated: 

Mankind must put an end to war or war 
will put an end to mankind * * *, The 
weapons of war must be abolished before 
they abolish us. 


The quest for disarmament under ef- 
fective international control is the most 
important endeavor of this Nation. 
Professor Emile Benoit of Columbia 
University has devoted his creative 
energy to the search for peace. A dis- 
tinguished economist, he has served as 
a consultant to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency and will shortly 
publish, with another distinguished econ- 
omist, Kenneth Boulding, a book en- 
titled “Disarmament and the Economy.” 

On Sunday, April 28, the New York 
Times magazine published an article by 
Professor Benoit on the economics of dis- 
armament. This significant article ex- 
plodes the myth that the Nation must 
suffer grave economic consequences if 
we disarm. Professor Benoit’s incisive 
analysis is a substantial contribution to 
the disarmament effort and should be 
carefully studied by the Members of 


Congress. 

The article follows: 

WouLD DISARMAMENT MEAN A DEPRESSION? 
(By Emile Benoit) 

There is one aspect of disarmament upon 
which the Governments of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. are fully agreed—and which 
has been rather overlooked in our disagree- 
ment over the test ban and other first steps 
toward comprehensive disarmament, On 
December 5, 1962, the Economic Committee 
of the United Nations unanimously approved 
a joint declaration by the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. urging nations to plan for eco- 
nomic and social adjustments to disarma- 
ment. The declaration took favorable note 
of a detailed study on this subject prepared 
by a committee of experts, including United 
States and Soviet members, which concluded 
that economic adjustment to disarmament 
would pose no unmanageable problems for 
any country, including the nUited States. 

The basic thinking behind the U.S. con- 
currence in that conclusion was explained in 


areas in which it has been found possible 
to achieve full agreement with the Russians, 
it is well worthwhile for all Americans to 
understand the thinking that lies behind 
this optimistic appraisal—especially since it 
flies in the face of many popular impres- 
sions. 

Something less than one-tenth of the 
output of our economy is now devoted to 
defense—about $52 billion out of a total pro- 
duction or gross national product (GNP) of 
$550 billion. A somewhat similar proportion 
of our employment is now absorbed in de- 
fense activities. Out of a total labor force 
of around 75 million, about 6.5 million peo- 
ple are employed directly or indirectly in 
defense work—roughly 2.5 million people in 
defense industry, some 3 million in the armed 
forces, and over 1 million as civilians in the 
Department of Defense and related agencies. 

The big industrial concentration of defense 
production is now in the aerospace-electron- 
ies-nucleonics complex, which accounts for 
about four-fifths of all procurement. There 
is also a heavy geographic concentration of 
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defense plants and installations, making 
such areas particularly vulnerable to the 
effects of disarmament. In Kansas, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico, California and Connect- 
icut, at least 20 to 30 percent of all those 
employed in manuf: work on defense 
projects. In Alaska, Hawaii, the District of 
Columbia and Virginia, one-tenth to one- 
quarter of all income is generated by military 
pay and allowances, or Defense Department 
civilian wages and salaries. 

For individual communities and areas the 
problem may be even more acute. In a re- 
cent year; 82 percent of all workers employed 
in manufacturing in San Diego worked in 
missiles and aircraft; the corresponding fig- 
ure was 72 percent in Wichita, 53 percent 
in Seattle, and 27 percent in the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach area. 

The sudden termination of all this defense 
activity would obviously create quite a prob- 
lem. However, we can be almost certain 
that disarmament. will not occur overnight. 
To set up proper procedures for inspection 
and the prevention of disarmament treaty 
violations and aggression, and to man the 
necessary agencies, will take time—probably 
a dozen years at the minimum, 

Even assuming a production cut-off, in the 
first stage, of bombers, liquid-fuel missiles 
and other vulnerable strategic delivery ve- 
hicles, plus an immediate scaling down of 
military manpower, defense spending prob- 
ably would not be reduced by more than 
$5 billion in any 1 year, even in the initial 
period of maximum impact. This would 
amount to less than 1 percent of our GNP; 
by contrast the cutback in 1946 was 30 per- 
cent of our GNP and in 1954, 3 percent. 

We were able to handle these much steep- 
er defense cuthacks without major economic 
letdowns. To be sure, conditions are dif- 
ferent today and our economy may be less 
resilient, lacking the big backlog of unsatis- 
fied demand for durable goods and housing 
and the abnormal level of liquid savings 
created by $180 million of World War II 
deficit financing. 


Today a cutback of even $5 billion would 
cause trouble if there were no offsetting in- 
creases in other public and private expendi- 
tures.. It is unlikely, however, that we would 
allow a downward spiral to develop without 
some increase in Government spending pro- 
grams for education, health, housing, roads, 
or whatever, all of which have been held 
back because of urgent defense priorities. 
Moreover, we are still taxing ourselves at 
close to Korean war levels, and there is ob- 
vious scope for tax reductions which could 
increase the power of consumers to purchase 
and of industries to invest. 

The chief depression danger would arise 
from fear, and hesitation to invest and to 
spend on the part of business and consum- 
ers alarmed at the novel prospect of a long 
series of deflationary budget cuts over a dec- 
ade or longer. Pessimism might be 
heighened if a stock market break occurred 
at this time, 

Such fears could be overcome if the Gov- 
ernment could persuade the public of its 
willingness and ability to generate adequate 
offsets quickly enough to sustain aggregate 
demand. Faith in such Government assur- 
ances would depend largely on the capacity 
demonstrated to protect prosperity in the 
period before disarmament. From this point 
of view, the time to start preparing for dis- 
armament is now. 

Even if we avold an immediate depression, 
as I am confident we can, we may still face 
a tough problem over the long run in keeping 
unemployment down and sustaining an ade- 
quate rate of growth. Failure in this re- 
spect could involve a heavy political cost, 
since with the end of the strictly military 
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struggle between East and West, the eco- 


Our unsatisfactory experience after the 
Korean cutbacks points up the problem. 
Between 1953 and 1960, real defense expendi- 
tures, making an adjustment for price in- 
creases, dropped 30 percent—most of the 
drop coming in 1954. In this same 1953-60 
period, the average rate of industrial growth 
dropped by two-thirds, and the number of 
unemployed rose by 40 percent as compared 
to the preceding 1948-53 period. 

We entirely failed to proved adequate offset 
programs. At the very time we were cutting 
real defense spending by 30 percent, we also 
cut real Federal nondefense expenditures 
on goods and services by 30 percent. And, 
instead of providing adequate tax cuts, tax 
rates were kept at close to Korean war levels; 
by 1960 the Federal Government was collect- 
Ing 37 percent more in taxes and other 
revenues than it had been in 1953. 

As a result, in 4 out of the 7 years, 
1954 to 1960, inclusive, the Federal Govern- 
ment took more purchasing power away from 
private consumers and business than it re- 
stored to them by its own expenditure and 
benefit programs. 

We would have to steer a quite different 
course to stay out of trouble in the event of 
disarmament, and such reorientation would 
encounter political obstacles. Even in the 
unlikely event that Congress would approve 
a doubling of nondefense Federal programs, 
this would offset only about one-quarter of 
the probable net cutback in defense expendi- 
tures. Tax cuts, though popular, might be 
restrained by a feeling of moral obligation 
to use part of the defense savings to reduce 
the national debt—a feeling which public 
opinion polls show is quite strong. 

A pattern of holding back on new expendi- 
tures and tax cuts in order to achieve a 
budget surplus for debt reduction could 
cause a good deal of trouble. Cuts in defense 
contracts have an immediate restrictive effect 
on the economy even before there is any 
actual reduction in Government spending. 
This underscores the crucial importance of 
replacing defense contracts with new spend- 
ing programs or tax cuts almost immediate- 
ly—if possible at the very time that the 
defense cuts are announced. 

If disarmament occurs, the Government's 
main economic contribution will, therefore, 
probably consist of maintaining a brisk de- 
mand in the economy by prompt and ade- 
quate tax cuts and expanded public expendi- 
ture programs, There should be no difficulty 
in finding worthwhile public programs that 
could be speeded up. Despite the stereo- 
types of runaway public spending and ex- 
travagance, the fact is that on a real basis— 
allowing for price increases—Federal ex- 
penditures for goods and services, other than 
defense, have declined, not risen, over the 
years. 

Indeed, on a per capita basis, they are 
now only about half what they were back in 
1939. Even if we add in State and local 
government expenditures, total real govern- 
ment purchases, for other than defense uses, 
have declined from 16 percent to 11.5 per- 
cent of gross national expenditures over 
this period. 

Tax cuts in a period of disarmament should 
be partly permanent and partly temporary 
and flexible. For the permanent tax cuts, 
emphasis could well be given to selective 
cuts in business taxes which would have 
beneficial indirect effects. For example, re- 
ductions in excise taxes would lower the 
price of travel, entertainment, telephone 
calls, and many goods, thereby helping to 
stabilize the cost-of-living index and com- 
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bat inflation. As another example, lower- 
ing the tax on business profits used to buy 


new machinery could stimulate investment 
and productivity and help us sell more 
abroad. 


For the temporary and flexible tax cuts 
I suggest tax holidays.“ Whenever suf- 
ficiently adverse trends in unemployment 
and expenditure appeared—as. defined in 
advance by Congress—the Depart- 
ment might request business firms simply 
to omit the withholding tax on their em- 
ployees’ earnings for one or more pa 
periods. The Treasury would also permit 
the taxpayer. a corresponding percentage de- 
duction. from taxable income when making 
out his income tax statement at the end of 
the year. This procedure would be a lot 
simpler from a bookkeeping point of view 
than giving the President the power to mod- 
ify the basic tax rate, as he has recently 
proposed, and would make it quite clear that 
the tax concession was of a temporary char 
acter. 

The excellent United Nations study, Eco, 
nomic and Social Effects of Disarmament, 
documents in considerable detail the various 
needs to the satisfaction of which the re- 
sources freed by disarmament could be 
allocated. 

The existence of such needs requires little 
demonstration, Even in our so-called sf- 
fluent society, nearly 7 million families and 
single individuals have incomes of $40 $ 
week or under. Our commuter and urban 
transportation systems, much of our hous- 
ing, our municipal services generally, our 
provisions for public health and education. 
and other public-welfare programs ob 
fall far short of the standards which a high! 
prosperous nation could reasonably expect 
And our need to modernize and expand 
industrial plant, if only to remain interna- 
tionally competitive, is becoming a matter 
of serious concern to well-informed people, 
Beyond our own shores, the magnitude of 
the world’s needs is appalling. 

Thus there can be no question of inade 
quate needs for the resources which disarma- 
ment would release; there can only be § 
question as to how these needs could ba 
endowed with sufficient purchasing power 
transform them into effective economic de- 
mands, capable of putting people to 
and turning out goods and services. 
knowledge of how to do this does exist in 
modern economics. 

Those who doubt the survival capacities of 
private enterprise should be reassured bY 
the brilliant progress of the European pri- 
vate enterprise economies in recent yes! 
despite substantially lower defense expendi- 
tures than in the United States and 
defense cuts after Korea. 

The European Common Market countries 
increased their industrial output by 82 per- 
cent between 1953 and 1961—compared with 
only 20 percent in the United States. The! 
thus equaled or exceeded the growth rate 
of the Soviet Union, especially when due 
account is taken of the Soviet's relative’y 
poor performance in agriculture, housing. 
transportation, and services. 

As I suggested in a recent book, “Europ® 
at Sixes and Sevens,” Europe's recent 
has outstripped that of the United States 
not only because of the beginning of the 
Common Market, but also, and primarily: 
because of its more expansionary monetary’ 
fiscal policies (especially {ts avoidance 
budget surpluses) which provided a stable 
framework within which com 
panies could confidently plan for expanded 
investment and employment. 

What of the “structural problems” of in- 
dustries, regions, communities, and occuPp® 
tional groups which now depend heavily 
defense activities, and which would have t 
make occupational changeover as a 
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Of disarmament? It is my belief that these 
Problems will be less troublesome than many 
People fear, providing we succeed in main- 
> aggregate demand and opportunities 
Or growth. 
American workers are motorized and high- 
lY mobile; if new jobs are available they will 
y get to them. Similarly, factories are 
Usually willing to retrain and upgrade work- 
ers when order books are bulging. Inci- 
dentally, an exceptionally high proportion of 
defense workers are skilled, and even have 
Professional qualifications, while our Armed 
Forces are better educated and more high- 
y skilled than the average population. 
Some strengthening of public employment 
Services and unemployment compensation 
would, of course, be helpful for such 
an emergency, as well as the further de- 
Velopment of the recently installed program 
Of area readjustment and development, and 
the worker retraining program now under 
Consideration. Because of the rising cost 
Of such community facilities as housing, 
Schools, and hospitals relative to the cost of 
to the case for aiding new industries 
enter areas where there are pools of skilled 
ployed labor is becoming more per- 
ve than the case for major Government 
for aiding worker relocation. 
In any case, it is clearly unnecessary to 
Plan out in advance just what each factory 
Make in a postdisarmament situation, 
and just where each worker will go. Our pri- 
Vate enterprise system has great flexibility in 
a restructuring of productive proc- 
ĉsses in accordance with the new demands 
Which will emerge, and it is the task of mone- 
tary-fiscal policy to assure that the overall 
total of such demands will be adequate. 
The chief structural problem in my view is 
Rot that of merely finding a place where the 


dan be deposited; rather, it is the problem of 
ti g the best use of the valuable produc- 

Ve potentials of the high-callber human 
der Physical resources now employed in the 

ense effort. 
al refers particularly to the exception- 
Y able and smoothly functioning teams of 
ntists, engineers, and management people 
aon Working within the framework of the 
Pe program on some of the most dif- 
t Scientific and technical problems facing 
There are problem areas which 
— require the fresh and creative anal- 
Doran teams could provide. Space ex- 
— tion is perhaps the most dramatic ex- 
Ple; research on problems of inspection 

Controlling disarmament is another. 

— are many other such areas where 
ke y and dynamic attacks on 

Y Problems of broad national and interna- 
ponar Significance could have very large 

Jonas. Examples taken more or less at 
1 include improved urban 

tion and commuting systems; a 
er damental attack on the related problems 
agin, microscopes, cell functioning, 
tal agence and on circulatory and men- 

ases, 

Other examples—which might contribute 
— to the removal of bottlenecks in 
con economic development — include un- 
tolay ut tonal energy sources (nuclear fuslon. 

energy, fuel cells, etc.); teaching ma- 
conten! desalinization of water; population 
tion ol; climate control; mass batch produc- 
are Of key nutrients in which tropical diets 
deficient; and mass production of stand- 
constru components for housing, factory 
of ction, and production of simple types 


ry. 
With this type of reconversion program, we 


could of disarmament and 
enjoy its economic challenge. 
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Tribute to the State of Israel on Its 15th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, in saluting the State of Israel on its 
15th anniversary, I quote from the 
Genesis xviii: 8: 

And I will give to thee and to thy seed 
after thee the land of thy abode, all the land 
of Canaan, for an everlasting possession, and 
I will be their God. 


These words of the divine promise 
to Abraham were the inspiration of 
Joshua who led the entry of Israelites 
into the land of Israel. 

The prophecy has become the present. 

On each anniversary of this young, 
vigorous State of Israel, we in Congress 
have paid tribute to its progress and 
achievements within its few years of sur- 
vival, and have praised the courage, 
ideals, and tenacity of a great people. 

We are deeply aware of the signifi- 
cance of this great realization of an un- 
shakable faith, finalized in the emer- 
gence of this state. From this we may 
well take renewed inspiration to con- 
tinue the battle of free nations and free- 
dom loving people against the creeping, 


ultimate breakthrough from fear, en- 
slavement, and misunderstanding be- 
tween the races of mankind to victory 
and the achievement and preservation, 
insofar as humanly possible, of the 
ideals and a way of life which are inborn 
and a part of our mortal heritage under 
God 


On this milestone of Israel’s 15th anni- 
versary, I am privileged to bring to your 
attention a glimpse into the future as 


inspiring forecast, 
sion of the indomitable faith on which 
this state is founded. 
The article follows: 
SETTLING ISRAEL'S SOUTHLAND 


It is presumptuous to prophesy in this 
land of the and the pitfalls are 


tasies have been transmuted into living and 
enduring fact. 
It is, therefore, with some trepidation that 
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which we speak, the waters now going to 
waste in the north will haye been brought 
down by a major feat of engineering to 
fructify the soil and supply the needs of a 
large population, and the power of the atom 
may have been harnessed to drive our in- 
dustry. 

At the southernmost tip of this revivified 
Negev, Eilat will be a city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, with a well-developed deepwater port 
on the Red Sea. It will welcome the ships 
of many nations, which will depart laden 
with the products of our mines, farms, and 
factories, linking Israel with Africa and the 
Far East and constituting the southern ter- 
minal of a dryland Suez Canal between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. 

While other countries shiver in the snow 
and rain, Eilat’s modern hotels will be 
crowded with visitors, attracted by its unique 
climate, its facilities for sport and relaxa- 
tion, and the beauty and legend of the Red 
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to 
of the globe, 

Along a network of fine, wide roads, link- 
in, 


100,000 mark In popu- 
lation, with its own university and other 
cultural institutions. ` 

Last year we began the settlement of Arad, 
on an extensive plateau overlooking the 
Dead Sea, 600 meters above sea level, with 
an excellent dry climate like that of Jerusa- 


today as it was then, and its economic po- 
tential is equally important. 

The new town is situated in the heart 
of natural gas fields; it will be the first 
in Israel to have its streets lit by gas light 
and its housewives to have gas piped into 
thetr kitchens for cooking. 

A marvelous feat of engineering will haye 
brought Arad to within minutes of the Dead 
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Sea by blasting a road through apparently 
where 


Mesopotamian coalition of Chedor- 
laomer and where Lot's wife became a pillar 
of salt. 


West of Beersheba is the Besor area, thou- 
sands of acres of good fertile land will be 
covered with citrus orchards. Its center will 
be the town of Besor, which may one day 
compete with Beersheba and perhaps with 
Tel Aviv. 

Our national water scheme will by then 
have been completed, and the precious 
waters of the Sea of Galilee will be surveyed 
to Besor, through the giant concrete pipe we 
are now imbedding in the soll, to turn the 
area into a veritable garden. 

Purther to the North, the new deep sea 


purpose. But the attainment of peace with 
neighbors within the period of which 
x is 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent Bakersfield con- 


Democratic Council, a great deal of con- 
fusion was left in the public's mind as 
to which agency, source, or office within 
our Government was believed by Cali- 
fornia Club Democrats to hold final re- 
sponsibility for the handling of foreign 
affairs. 

The organized and active Democratic 
Club workers within my own district felt 
very strongly that their position in this 
regard should be made clear. 

Therefore, Mr. Stephen Notari, chair- 
man of the 31st District Democratic 
Council has brought to my attention the 
following resolution adopted by the mem- 
bers and officers of the 31st District 
Democratic Council, and I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues. 
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The resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
FOREIGN Arrans 


Whereas the President is the Chief Execu- 
tive officer of our Nation; and 

Whereas there are certain insidious move- 
ments, both right and left, alien to our con- 
stitutional form of Government; and 

Whereas the President, as Chief Executive, 
has the responsibility of charting our course 
through these troubled times; and 

Whereas the President has steered this 
country through a most perilous period; and 

Whereas the President has been subjected 
to undeserved criticism because of policies 
promulgated prior to his leadership; and 

Whereas the President and our Congress 
have the primary responsibility in the area 
of foreign affairs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 31st Congressional District 
Council of Democratic Clubs of California, 
That the President and Congress be, and 
they are hereby, memorialized to reject any 
and all statements and opinions that would 
weaken the position of the President in his 
leadership in the feld of foreign affairs; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of Congress 
and our own congressional Representative be 
congratulated for their support of the Presi- 
dent and his policies in the field of foreign 
affairs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the 31st 
Congressional District Council of Democratic 
Clubs are in complete accord with the con- 
duct of, and leadership by, the President and 
Congress in the field of foreign affairs; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to each member of the congres- 
sional delegation from California. 


Mr. Speaker, the opinions of the active, 
grassroots, club Democrats have con- 
tinually been distorted by the leadership 
of the unofficial and extra-legal Califor- 
nia Democratic Council. 

These so-called leaders have always 
claimed to speak for the entire California 
Democratic Party. Such, of course, is 
not the case. The working Democrats of 
my district represent, I am sure, the 
thinking of the vast majority of the dedi- 


I trust that all those people interested 
and concerned with California political 
affairs will take note of this fact, and 
will draw the proper conclusions from 
any future events. 


Mark for Defeat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the original purge story as it ap- 
peared in the New York Times interna- 
tional edition: 

Democrats PLAN Primaries PurceE—THIRTEEN 


DISLOYAL SOUTHERNERS ARE MARKED FOR 
DEFEAT 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 
WASHINGTON, March 27:—National Demo- 
cratic leaders, contrary to the ancient rule 
of neutrality in primary contests, aré pre- 


April 29 
pared to take sides in some southern con- 
gressional districts. Thirteen such districts 
are so marked now. 

Kennedy pragmatists haye decided that 
Democrats who wear the label but consist- 
ently disregard the platform and leadership 
cannot fairly complain if that leadership 
supports a challenger more sympathetic tO 
the party. 

In line with this reasoning, a staff man 
from national headquarters recently 
the message to party loyalists in the South 
that, if they produce attractive, aggressive 
candidates to oppose less loyal incumbents 
în Congress, their petitions for national 
party assistance will be heard sympathe- 
tically. 

“We can't do the job for them,” said one 
staff man at Democratic head “They 
have to do it themselves. But we can help 
if they want help.” 

Help means that money, manpower, and 
influence will be made available, even while 
there may be denials on the record that suc? 
intervention is taking place. 

THIRTEEN ARE PICKED 

The southern districts and the Democrati 
incumbents who may encounter opposition 
that is abetted by the top of their own 
are these: 

Texas: Seventh, Jonn Downy, Athens 
15th, Jox M. Kricore, McCallen; 17th, omas 
Buruxson, Anson. 

Louisiana; Fourth, Jos D. WAGGONER, In- 
Plain Dealing. 

Mississippi: Fifth, ArrHur Wrnsrean, Phil- 
adelphia, 

Florida: Fifth, Pau G. Rogers, West Pal? 
Beach; seventh, James A. Hauxey, Sarasot® 

Tennessee: Ninth, CLIFFORD Davis, Mem” 
phis. 

Georgia; Seventh, Jonn W. Davis, Sum“ 
merville. 

South Carolina: Second, Alnxar W. War- 
son, Columbia; third, W. J. Bryan DORY: 
Greenwood. 

North Carolina: 10th, Bas L. WHrTen®* 
Gastonia, 

Virginia: Seventh, Jouw O. MarsH, N- 
Strasburg. t 

These 13 Members by no means represe? 
the total disenchantment of the Kennedy 
circle with Democrats in Congress. The 
pragmatists, however, are not looking 1o 
fights with people they have no chance 
beating now. 

IT WORKED IN 1962 

Party headquarters says that it intervene? 
in some southern primaries in 1962. On ti 
whole it is said that the pilot project wor 
well. The winners who are supposed to o 
some measure of their success to nations 
headquarters are CLAUDE Pepper, Sam G” 
BONS, and Don Fuqua in three new Fiori 
districts; RICHARD FULTON, of Nashville, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, of Atlanta. 

In the Texas seventh headquarters wat 
rooting for Benton Musslewhite, forme 
Southern Methodist football star, to e 
Representative Dowpy. The challenger 
by 41 votes. 

In Chattanooga, the story goes, nations! 
headquarters helped nominate wie 
Thrasher. Jr., over a Democratic incumben 
but a Republican, W. E. Brock, came along 
and beat him. 

And therein lies a further tale. The R 
publican threat in the South has passed the 
joking stage. There have been some 48, 
nificant Republican breakthroughs. THe 
pressure is mounting. - 

The Democratic leadership is aware tf 
intervention in primaries runs counter 
standard party doctrine, President Roos 
velt, disadaining the advice of James A. Fee 
ley, the national chairman, tried to Pps 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, m 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, of Maryland, 
1938. Both attempts backfired. 


1963 
Americanism Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


t Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
onal commander of the American Le- 
gion, Mr. James E. Powers, in a recent 
e of the American Legion magazine 
has reemphasized Americanism and has 
Presented a noble and thought-provoking 
definition of Americanism 1963. 
yonder unanimous consent I include 
105 Powers’ definition of Americanism 
963 in the Appendix of the RECORD, as 
follows: 
A DEFINITION or AMERICANISM FOR 1963 
(By National Commander James E. Powers) 
ntly, as your national commander, I 
of challenged to give an adequate definition 
What Americanism means in 1963. Some- 
One had written a book, I was told, which 
— that the meaning of Americanism 
the changed with changing times, so that 
team tals of Americanism which The Amer- 
Legion founders had expressed in 1919 
are now long out of date. 
Was told that the book's author claimed 
that by failing to provide a new, modern, 
1803 ve definition of Americanism for 
our American Legion has lost whatever 
pain it ever had to leadership in things 
triotic and in things beneficial to our 


I lke a challenge, but when I was chal- 
lenged by an interviewer to come up with a 
orânition of Americanism for 1963, I could 

y think that I would prefer to tougher 
dar lenge than that. I told him that I had 
tha read the book of which he spoke, but 
wine 20 Legionnaire should have any trouble 

15 the question. 
tay, aaply drew out of my pocket my Ameri- 
and on membership card, turned it over, 

answered about as follows: 
ot e is the Preamble to the Constitution 

The American Legion, 

It was written in 1919. 

It is recited as a part of the opening 

ony of every American Legion Post 


“It is printed on every American Legion 
Membership card. 
u p body should have any trouble finding 
Rion is interested in the American Le- 
Te view of fundamental Americanism. 
Legis Sets forth ten basic statements of 
Hon ideals. 

betone Of them refers to mutual ‘helpfulness 
ki One Legionnaire and another. 

our ne of them refers to the memories of 
a war service. 


of them dedicates us to a 100-percent 
canism. 


fy 


Other seven of them set forth the 
adamental things that we mean by Amer- 


— 


Hy 


us read them one at a time, and see if 
any trouble in understanding them, 
tda. to see which may have become so 
wp, ed that they are no good any more. 
Uphold and defend the Constitution 
nited States of America. Has prog- 
Some sort since 1919 made this ‘old 


2 
H 


8 
kad 
5 
g 


gi 


Doss? Maintain law and order. We are op- 
ent to anarchy. We believe in a govern- 
ican t laws, not men. Surely this is Amer- 
imagined 
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To inculcate a sense of individual obliga- 
tion to the community, State and Nation. 
Our constitutional government grants to us 
inviolate individual rights, and place in the 
people the power to choose its leadership. 
With these rights and privileges go obliga- 
tions, about which we usually hear less than 
about our rights and freedoms. But we can 
only govern ourselves and preserve our rights 
if, as citizens, we voluntarily participate in 
public affairs without thought of individual 
reward, and qualify ourselves to participate 
wisely and constructively. What is there 
about 1963 which makes this less funda- 
mentally American than it was in 1919? 

“To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses. We will oppose, and 
do oppose, any attempts to establish an 
aristocratic government, or a dictatorship, or 
mob rule in the United States. This has 
been implied as fundamental American doc- 
trine since the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted in 1776, and it has been official 
American doctrine at least since Rhode 
Island became the 13th State to ratify the 
Constitution in 1790. No p ' altered it 
as basic Americanism from the 1770's to 1919, 
and I know of nothing that has occurred 
between 1919 and 1963 to change the picture. 

“To make right the master of might. 

“To promote peace and good will on earth. 

“Both of these ideals are, if anything, more 
difficult of achievement in 1963 than in 1919. 
For that reason they are, if anything, more 
important to uphold as ideals of American- 
ism in 1963 than in 1919. 

“To safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and de- 
mocracy. I can read that forward and back- 
ward, and see no part of it that some sort of 
modern innovation in the world 
has consigned to the trash heap of outworn 
notions of what is American.” 

If it is words that we need to make Amer- 
icanism clear in 1963—I give you the pre- 
amble as an enduring definition. 

But mere words are little more than a vain 
boast without a record of living by them. 80 
my real definition of Legion Americanism for 
1963 would be the living record of what 
Legionnaires do this year to improve com- 
munity, State; and Nation in thousands of 
projects—what they do to give backbone to 
law and order—what they do to oppose mili- 
tantly the endless drive to supplant our 
American way with a dictatorship—what they 
do to transmit American principles to pos- 
terity through our boys States and girls 
States, through Boy Scouts and Girl Scout 
sponsorship, through teaching hundreds of 
thousands of youngsters the rules of fair play 
and teamwork on the baseball diamond— 
what they do to make the Constitution of the 
United States a familiar text to more hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls in our 
oratorical contest—what they do to make 
whole the broken lives of future citizens 
through our child welfare program. 

A full account of these deeds would be a 
definition of Americanism so huge that it 
would fill an unabridged dictionary all by 
itself. It is a definition that is modern, pro- 
gressive, fundamental, and alive. Let's keep 
it that way. 


Israel’s 15th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
‘HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, this 


weekend marked the 15th anniversary of 
the reemergence of the State of Israel 
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and viewing the past Israel has much in 
which she can take pride. 

Skeptics said that Israel, surrounded 
by a sea of hostile forces, with arid land, 
depleted resources, and a divergent and 
impoverished people, could not survive. 
They were wrong, 

Today the agriculturally cultivated 
land has more than doubled its acreage 
of 1948. Irrigation has steadily in- 
creased; and she has developed a well- 
working industrial plant. 

Diplomatically, Israel began from 
scratch. Today it is a nation with high 
standards, with highly trained states- 
men, and with established government 
agencies that match those of the most 
experienced in the world. 

On her 15th anniversary, the great 
homecoming continues, more than a 
million Jews have reached her shores 
since 1948. Over the past years, Israel 
has performed the monumental task of 
receiving, rehabilitating, and resettling 
these tens of thousands. 

There has been scientific and cultural 
advancement, and a system of higher 
learning has been established which is 
on a par with the finest systems through- 
out the world. 

Israel's record for creativity is a good 
one, and in the process of sharing with 
the Israelis joy of seeing the small state 
prosper, we in the United States express 
the strong hope that the relations be- 
tween our two countries will continue in 
close harmony with mutual devotion to 
the principles of freedom, 

Israel has had more than her share 
of handicaps and heartaches in her first 
years of independence. Not one, but a 
hundred challenges have been met and 
mastered. : 

This weekend we commemorated these 
achievements. Israel's success is the 
highest testimony of all to the dedication 
and energy of her people. More than 
anything else, it is proof that the will to 
live and create can survive all the handi- 
caps of history and can triumph through 
tears. 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report to 
my constituents: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Reports From WASHINGTON 
APRIL 1963, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT WAURIKA 


Much newspaper space has been devoted 
to the Waurika project and accompanying 
legislation. One of the more recent articles, 
written by Mr. Allan Cromley, Washington 
correspondent for the Daily Oklahoman, de- 
serves some comment. In his usual slanted 
style of the news against me, 
although the next election is more than a 
year away. Mr. Cromley infers that I was 
wrong in introducing the Waurika bill this 
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year in the House, and states that friction 
between me and Representative WALTER 
Rocers of Texas is holding up action on the 
bill in his committee. Mr. Cromley says the 
Waurika project is caught up in a legislative 
snarl. I submit just the opposite. 

First, I introduced the bill in the House, 
and it was referred to Mr. ROGERS’ commit- 
tee, giving the project two routes through 
the House this year—through Mr. ROGERS’ 
committee and through the Public Works 
Committee. This was in line with an agree- 
ment between the late Senator Kerr and my- 
self in the 87th Congress and was in compli- 
ance with the wishes of those promoting the 
project. Whether the Public Works Com- 
mittee or the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee approves the project, both the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation stand ready to build it. Two routes 
are better than one; it is not important who 
builds the dam, but that it is bullt. I am 
confident that action will be taken on it in 
a short time. 


Second, if there is any friction between 


torical water rights will not be disturbed 
when the Mangum project is built, I sym- 
pathize with Mr. Rogers’ problem, for much 
of the watershed for the Mangum project is 
in Texas. It is understood by most people 
in Washington that until Mr. Rocers is sat- 
isfled over these water rights, there will be 
no Waurika project or any other Oklahoma 
Bureau of Reclamation project approved 
through his committee. It is Just that sim- 
ple. I stand ready to assist Mr. Rocers and 
work with him in any way I can. The In- 
terstate Water Compact Committee must 
make its finding, which I am hopeful will 
meet with everyone's approval. Mr. Cromley 
has a unique style of writing. I know of no 
other reporter that can keep as close to the 
facts and still twist the meaning into a dis- 
torted picture for the reader. He has taken 
journalistic potshots at me for several years, 
with limited success. Apparently the Dally 
Oklahoman's editorial opposition to the 
Waurika Dam is now taking on a different 
approach, through its Washington bureau. 
DUKE ARA PROJECT APPROVED 


Biggest news for the people of southwest- 
ern Oklahoma came in April when a $2,636,- 
725 Area Redevelopment Administration loan 
was approved for Republic Gypsum Co. 
to construct a $4 mililon wallboard plant 
at Duke. The huge plant will create more 
than 200 new jobs and bring untold 
benefits to the economy of southwestern 
Oklahoma. With the approval of this loan, 
the way ls paved for other new industry to 
come into the area. Construction is expect- 
ed to begin in 60 to 90 days on the plant, 
which will manufacture wallboard 
used in the construction industry and have 
an annual payroll of $1 million. Another 
ARA project soon to be approved is a loan 
to Sequoyah Mills, Inc. at Anadarko. A 
$60,000 loan has already been appreved to 
Caddo Electric Cooperative for relending to 
the mill which will manufacture carpet for 
a five-State area. 


VISITS WITH CONSTITUENTS ENJOYABLE 


The Easter recess of Congress provided me 
with an opportunity to return to Oklahoma 
and visit with my constituents, the first such 
opportunity this year to do so. I was able 
to visit all 23 counties. The tour was in- 
terrupted when it was necessary for me to 
return to Washington to vote on a $450 
million accelerated public works appropria- 
tion bill. I cast my vote in favor of the bill 
to restore funds cut in committee. The 
APW p nas already spent $636,000 in 
Grady County and $64,000 in Greer County 
to help unemployment in those areas. The 
program is a good one and should be con- 
tinued. 
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AGRICULTURE HEARING HELD IN LAWTON 


More than 100 farmers, ranchers, indus- 
trialists, and agriculture officials met in Law- 
ton April 12, at my request, for a discussion 
of the general status of agriculture in Okla- 
homa. Testimony presented at the meeting 
will be prepared into a report and transmit- 
ted to the Secretary of Agriculture. Many 
farmers never have an opportunity to air 
their views on the solving of Oklahoma’s 
farm problems. I think this meeting was a 
step in the right direction, as it allowed the 
farmer to be heard and allowed me to be- 
come better informed on what most farmers 
want in the way of a farm program. 

POST OFFICES DUE IMPROVEMENTS 


Post office improvements are scheduled in 
the near future for Anadarko, where a 
$207,000 modernization program is planned, 
and at Elk City, where $386,000 will be spent 
to build a new post office-Federal building. 
Post office improvements are also slated at 
Waurika, Frederick, Hollis, Lawton, and 
Mangum. 

CLINTON-SHERMAN AFB HOUSING PLANNED 

Construction of 100 new family housing 
units at Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base 
costing $1,477,059 will get underway soon, 
another sign that Clinton-Sherman Air Force 
Base is on the map to stay, playing a vital 
part in the defense of our country. 

NAVAL ACADEMY APPOINTMENTS 


Three fine young men, Thomas Rock and 
Curtis Cowgill HI. both of Beaver, and Don- 
ald Waid, Waurika, have won my appoint- 
ments to the U.S. Naval Academy for 1963. 
They were appointed on the basis of scores 
made on competitive examinations. My best 
wishes go with them for their future careers. 

CUBAN SITUATION OUTLINED 

Much of the mail the past few months has 
concerned Cuba and Castro. At the present 
time, here is how we stand in regard to 
Cuba: 

The policies of the United States toward 
Cuba are to continue to insure the security 
of the United States, fight the spread of 
Castro communism, tighten the noose and 
isolate Cuba, and seek to free the Cuban 
people. We have substantially isolated Cuba, 
trade has been cut drastically. 
goods is becoming more and more common. 
We are attempting to control the spread of 
Castro communism by supervising the travel 
of people to Cuba, watching the spread of 
literature and the transfer of funds from 
other nations to Cuba. At present, 14 coun- 
tries have broken relations with Cuba, 5 
still maintain them. We have beefed up our 
propaganda by broadcasting 9 hours per day 
in Spanish over the Voice of America and are 
putting out tons of anti-Communist lit- 
erature. 

Support of Castro in Cuba is limited, 
though he remains strong. I am of the opin- 
ion, however, that if Castro is ever removed, 
it will be done by the Soviet Union, not by 
the Cuban people. Security measures are 
very tight and removal of Castro by the 
Cubans themselves would be almost impos- 
sible. Castro and Cuba are costing the Soviet 
Union $1 million per day, with Cuba facing 
the worst economic ‘year in its history in 
1963. The Soviet Union will have to bolster 
its ald if Castro is to survive. Those who 
advocate the ouster of Castro by American in- 
tervention must remember that war will be 
the consequence of that action. We must ar- 
Tive at another solution, This will most 
probably be through the Organization of 
American States and a united action by mem- 
ber nations. 

Anytime I may be of service to you, please 
call on me, I always enjoy hearing from my 
constituents. 

Cordially your friend, 
VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
- Member of Congress. 
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A Plan To Create Jobs in American Indus 
try Through Stimulation of Production 
and World Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
plans for creating jobs at this time 
increased unemployment have been ad- 
vanced, but Mr. Richard J. Elkus, a con- 
stituent of our district, has suggested ® 
rather novel idea of meeting the 
problem. 

Mr. Elkus is a native Californian serv- 
ing now as president of the United States 
Leasing Corp. He is a director of the 
Canadian-Dominion Leasing Co., 
ronto, the Mercantile Leasing Co., Ltd. 
London, and the Ampex Corp., Red 
City, Calif. He was formerly a 
of the Wells Fargo Bank of San Fran. 
cisco, and president of the First National 
Bank of San Mateo County, Calif. 

His plan follows: 

A PLAN To CREATE JOBS In AMERICAN INDUS” 
TRY THROUGH STIMULATION oF PropucTIO™ 
AND WORLD MARKETS 

(By Richard J. Elkus) 

(Richard J. Elkus is a native Callfornian 
long associated with cultural and community 
activities in the San Francisco Bay area. 
He has had a varied and successful busines 
career and is currently president of tbe 
United States Leasing Corp., San Francisco. 
He Is a director of the Canadlan-Dominlon 
Leasing Co., Toronto; Mercantile Leasing 
Co., Ltd., London; and Ampex Corp., Red 
wood City, Calif. Formerly he was a direc’ 
tor of the Wells Fargo Bank, San 
and president of the First National Bank 
of San Mateo County, Calif.) 

THE PROBLEM ` 

Creating millions of jobs each year throug” 
growth of the U.S. economy represents prov“ 
ably the greatest economic and social cha!” 
lenge of this era. 

With neither an internal growing frontit 
nor a major new domestic industry to vi 
the economy, the United States shows sluß- 
gish aspects of a mature economy while 
industrial nations have been leaping for- 
ward with the latest manufacturing tech 
niques and plants, 

With a slow growing domestic market and 
stiff competition for existing world markets 
industry receives insuffiicent stimulus 15 
create jobs through purchases needed for ! 
growth. 


THE NEEDS i 
To meet this imposing challenge calls for 
(1) Encouraging industry to buy equiP” 

ment and supplies needed for growth, there 

by creating jobs among producers of knen, 
goods, the mines and lumber camps, th 
producers of raw materials, manufact 

of equipment for production of materials. 
(2) Stimulating our economy so increase 

in volume and the lower proportionate fa 

rates thus made possible can help U.S. mus 
ufacturers lower their prices in compet! 
with other countries. 

(3) Creating new trade frontiers aprosé 
by helping present noncustomers and 20 
competitors to build up thelr 
they can become potential purchasers. 

(4) Making it possible for manufacture? 
to increase foreign sales from output of U 
plants employing U.S. workers, rather 
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accelerated extension of manufacturing op- 
erations abroad. 

(5) Assuring that U.S. resources will keep 
ahead of the world pace, our best security 
in international relations and defense. 

(6) Featuring healthy economies in emerg- 

nations so their vigorous free economies 
Will be bulwarks against Communist sub- 
Version. 

(7) Establishing momentum of these 
forces on a permanent, long-range basis, 
rather than relying on repeated stopgap and 
emergency policies. 

THE BACKGROUND 


(1) Unemployment in the United States 
ls currently (March 1963) at 6.1 percent. 
The large surge of young people entering the 
Work force, in addition to other factors, in 

years threatens to increase this rate, 
Senerating explosive social as well as eco- 
c consequences unless creation of new 
Jobs is accelerated. 
(2) In contrast with the newly built pro- 
plant of other industrialized nations, 
Many of which have virtually rebuilt their 
v ties since World War II, much of the 

S. production plant is outdated. The com- 
bination of below-optimum production fa- 
Cllities and the world’s highest labor rates 
Creates an insurmountable disadvantage in 
1 fields of international trade competi- 


(8) This is reflected in the shrinking U.S. 
Share of the export market for manufactured 
Products, from 27 percent in 1951 to 20 per- 
dent in 1961. 

These circumstances are leading to 
further rises in comparative costa, resulting 

Continued loss of oversea markets—the 
frontier of the 1960's—and increased export- 


Chasers of U.S. equipment and supplies are 
tenant because they lack the capital and 
tools to build a consuming industrialism. 
ve) The stultifyingly high tax levels on 
S. consumers and industry are due largely 


&) Defense costs necessitated by the 
of the Communist threat in many 
Parts of the world. 

(b) Foreign aid that gives transfusions to 
underdeveloped countries on the brink of 
Possible Communist domination. 


THE PLAN 


(1) Create jobs in American industrial 
Plants, mines, forests, and farms by acceler- 
ting the purchases of U.S. industry. 


Allow 

heir outmoded but usable capital equipment 
a central pool. By replacing this with 
Brea, equipment of U.S. origin at equal or 
—— original cost, these companies can be 
80 le for a substantial tax credit (perhaps 
or Percent) on the old equipment, regardless 

pook value. 
dia Cycle of stimulation will be felt imme- 
ing ly throughout the entire U.S. economy: 
long. raw materials, and supporting serv- 
revenues from increased corporate 


this will be a continuing process, rather 
By & shot-in-the-arm approach, 
tion increasing the efficiency of U.S. produc- 
to rea rations, manufacturers will be able 
Mark uce their costs and compete for world 
Reed S from home plants, reducing their 
lower 0 set up manufacturing plants in 
eren “cost areas abroad. This, of course, will 
ae Additional U.S. jobs. 
velop Assist underdeveloped countries to de- 
Spreng auth economies on a growth basis, 
at across a wide base of local enterprise, 
thay stantially lower costs to U.S. taxpayers 
8 aid. 
loose OO of outmoded equipment turned 
by US. industry will be inspected, 
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rated, cataloged, and stored. This available 
equipment will be provided through appro- 
priate channels to businessmen, potential in- 
dustries, and governments in all non-Com- 
munist, nonindustrialized countries. It will 
not be provided to any markets now able to 
buy equipment on normal terms. 

An enterprise that can utilize such equip- 
ment can apply for it through the office es- 
tablished to administer this program. If 
analysis indicates the enterprise is sound and 
fills a need, it can obtain the equipment on 


a liberal basis, such as 10 percent of the. 


original purchase price, payable 1 percent a 
year for 10 years, out of profits only. 

This will encourage the growth of many 
profitmaking enterprises, which will repre- 
sent a firm foundation and stabilizing force 
in any society. This ultimate goal of U.S. 
aid is seldom achieved through the present 
from the top down sift of foreign aid. In 
this process we will provide benefits for the 
underdeveloped areas that are clearly en- 
riching to them, while Russia works essen- 
tinally to develop chaos and take over gov- 
ernments. The development of local indus- 
try will be the result of visible U.S. ald, 
rather than the invisible dispersal of dollars 
that can defeat the purpose of U.S. assist- 
ance. 

The industries thus stimulated in many 
parts of the world will then require parts 
for the machinery and equipment, and a 
wide variety of materials to process with the 
equipment. U.S. manufacturers can expect 
to sell much of this material. , this 
will mean more jobs in the United Sta 
and higher tax reyenues from industry and 
individuals. 

(3) Strengthen the base of individual 
countries, forestalling the inroads of commu- 
nism. This will make possible a gradual re- 
duction of U.S. cash aid and, ultimately, 
lower the percentage of our GNP that must 
be devoted to defense budgets. 

With tax revenues increased from our 
growing industry and higher employment, 
and with lower relief expenses, decreased 
foreign aid and controlled defense costs, far 
more funds can be available for public ex- 

tures for universal benefit, such as 
education, health, urban renewal, et cetera. 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The agency established to carry out this 
activity should include representation from 
labor, industry, economics, and international 
affairs. The concerns and considerations of 
all these elements would be weighed in the 
operations, grants of equipment, collection 
of revenues, relations with governments in- 
volved, eff on the United States and 
other econ es, and other functions. 


Hanford Revisited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House will remember the Han- 
ford, Wash., power project discussed with 
much interest in this Chamber not many 
months ago. 

Recently, in Portland, Oreg., Under 
Secretary of the Interior, James K. Carr, 
delivered a major address on the financ- 
ing of the Hanford project. I am sure 
all Members will be equally interested 
in reading it: 
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HANFORD REVISITED 

Not many months ago if someone had 
predicted we would be here this evening at 
such a meeting, considering the sale of Han- 
ford power project bonds, he would have 
been dismissed with a shrug as a chimerical 
dreamer. Less than a year ago the pro- 
posal was so snarled in bitter, political con- 
troversy that to expect any ready, reasonable 
solution bordered on indulgence in sheer 
fantasy. For some of you to be here it 
should be exciting like coming into the last 
act of the play just before the curtain falls. 
It isn't a tragedy. This story ends well. 

One thing sure, it is to the great credit 
of many Members of the Congress, President 
Kennedy and his administration, representa- 
tives of privately owned and publicly owned 
power suppliers, several individuals, and 
particularly Owen Hurd and Charles F. Luce, 
that we are meeting tonight. For ours is 
the purpose of moving forward toward an 
outstanding national conservation achieve- 
ment. 

Production of power with Hanford steam 
is now a real, live, program to utilize valu- 
able energy and prevent Inexcusable waste. 
You are being given an attractive opportu- 
nity to participate in this tremendously 
worthwhile effort. 

You will recall that the Congress rejected 
the Hanford steam-electric plant when it 
was first proposed as an all-Federal project. 
The Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem, under the able leadership of Owen 
Hurd, stepped forward with the proposal, 
now written into law, for harnessing the by- 
product steam from the new Hanford prod- 
duction reactor, and prevented what would 
have been a shameful waste of the Nation's 
energy resources. It will add more than 
900,000 kilowatts of firm capacity to the 
Pacific Northwest Power System. 

Devoted and dogged, Owen Hurd, his as- 
sociates, many citizens from all walks in the 
Pacific Northwest and particularly members 
of its congressional delegation on both sides 
of the aisle—Senator Jackson, first and fore- 
most, Senator Macnuson, Congresswoman 
Hansen, Congresswoman May, and Congress- 
man WeEsTLaAnp—deserve a full measure of 
gratitude from the people of the Pacific 
Northwest and the Nation for conserving 
and putting this extremely valuable re- 
source to work in the public interest, 
Congressman CHET HoLIFIELD of California; 
then chairman, Congressman CRAIG HOSMER, 
and others on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, also merit a considerable share of 
the credit. The dedication of these men 
and women and their final is an 
inspiration to those of us in the public 
service. 

All requirements of the authorizing legisla- 
tion have been met. Ina little over 6 months 
since the Hanford steam electric plant was 
authorized, the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and their consultants have been working 
virtually around the clock to bring us to 
this point where, in a short 3 weeks, reve- 
nue bonds in the amount of $122 million will 
be offered for sale. This is where you as 
financiers come in. 

In making your own decisions on the 
bond proposal you will consider a number of 
factors. Although engineering and financial 
analyses are far more important, one factor 
in analyzing a proposal which Involves the 
Federal Government so heavily is the atti- 
tude or guiding philosophy of the incum- 
bent administration. 

Let me speak briefly regarding the objec- 
tives and general guidelines of the Kennedy 
administration’s power marketing program 
and its national electric energy goals as set 
forth by Secretary Udall based on policy 
established by the Congress. 
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Together with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the other independent agencies 
involved, we in the Department under Presi- 
dent Kennedy's leadership wish to encour- 
age and assure construction of the most 
efficient electrical generating and transmis- 
sion system that modern technology can help 
us achieve. The achievement of this highly 
efficient and necessary electric system re- 
quires the construction of larger and larger 
thermal electric plants serving, where fea- 
sible, the needs of one or more or several 
utilities. There must also be full develop- 
ment of the Nation's remaining, renewable 
hydro resources wherever practicable. The 
administration's goal requires the intercon- 
nection of systems between various areas and 
regions to take advantage of time changes, 
weather differences, resulting in diversity of 
peak loads. The program demands the use 
of extra high-voltage transmission systems, 
including the use of extra high voltage direct 
current lines where feasible to reduce trans- 
mission costs and save land with smaller 
right-of-way requirements, The full and 
final spirit in which we should turn to our 
task is to strive for the utmost efficiency in 


to drive down the cost of electric power to 
the consumer. Isolated power systems with 
“tea kettle” size generation have no place 
in the new era where electric energy so 
vitally affects our way of life. 

In the next 20 years privately owned and 
publicly owned es will have to invest 
an estimated $125 to $130 billion in new 
generating and transmission facilities. This 
will include primarily investment by the 
privately owned utility industry of the Na- 
tion, which accounts for 80 percent of the 
power suppliers. In addition, it will involve 
the publicly owned systems—Federal and 
non-Federal. Any saving we can make by 
greater efficiency as we face this tremendous 
investment means possible savings to the 
power users of billions of dollars. The ulti- 
mate goal is lower cost power to the power 
user, This is a prerequisite for an expanding 
economy in the United States and will assist 
us in competing successfully in the mar- 
kets of the world. 5 

Secretary Udall has repeatedly said that 
the job should be tackled by publicly owned 
and privately owned utility systems in the 
spirit of “competitive cooperation.” This 
will require a lot of patience, a great deal 
of understanding, but basically a realization 
that all utilities exist because of the service 
they render to the public. There is not room 
for venemous controversy over philosophy. 
That is a luxury paid for by the power users 
which we cannot afford. Toward that de- 
sirable goal of low-cost power through co- 
operation, although the system suffers some 
imperfections, we in the Department of the 
Interior intend to use our energies to pre- 
serve the diversity of ownership of utilities 
which is the traditional American system. 
This pattern of private and public utility 
ownership has served successfully in build- 
ing the greatest power generation and dis- 
tribution system in the world. 

It has produced the necessary power to 
meet the Nation's growing needs. It pro- 
vides competition in a service that is of- its 
nature, monopolistic. We firmly believe that 
although the trend in many parts of the 
world is toward greater government owner- 
ship of power generation and transmission 
facilities, there is no necessity for signif- 
icantly changing the pattern of utility own- 
ership in the United States. And that means 
public power agencies have and will con- 
tinue to serve a very useful purpose in the 
national interest. 

The Pacific Northwest's history is a good 
example of why we think this way. In the 
Pacific Northwest, publicly owned and pri- 
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vately owned suppliers are learning to pool 
thelr resources, and to interconnect the sys- 
tems. It's just good engineering. In this 
way, they live together, prosper together, and 
build their region economically together. 

All utilities in the region are intercon- 
nected hydraulically and electrically through 
the Northwest Power Pool, A Federal 
agency, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion provides the backbone grid for the 
Northwest Power Pool. The power grid is 
interconnected at nearly 500 points with 
the non-Federal utilities. Bonneville wheels 
non-Federal power over its lines, and the 
non-Federal utilities, both public and pri- 
vate, wheel Federal power over their lines. 
Through an unparalleled and high degree of 
coordination and cooperation, the electric 
utilities of this region, by taking advantage 
of diversity of loads, are able to squeeze 
more than 1 million additional kilowatts out 
of existing hydro plants. z 

The region to date has been almost to- 
tally dependent on hyroelectric power, 
largely for two reasons. First, it is blessed 
with the greatest power-producing river in 
Ameriocan—the Columbia. Second, it has ho 
proven reserves of oll or gas, and only limited 
deposits of high-grade coal. Because a river 
must be developed not only for power, but 
for flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
recreation, and other purposes for which 
there is no return for private investment, 
the bulk of the job of developing the Co- 
lumbia has been done by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Power pays its full share and much 
of irrigation’s share, about 80 percent of the 
total cost. 

Federal power is sold through the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration—about 40 per- 
cent to publicly owned utilities, about 15 
percent to privately owned utilities, about 30 
percent to the aluminum industry and about 
15 percent to other industries and Federal 
agencies. The Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion markets about 60 percent.of the power 
in the region. Except for one State—Wash- 
ington—the majority of the customers in the 
Bonneville Power Administration marketing 
area are served by private utilities. 

And here in the region, family use of elec- 
tric power is among the highest in the Na- 
tion—over 10,000 kilowatt-hours per resi- 
dence compared to the national average of 
about 4,000 kilowatt-hours. Rates, both 
public and private, are among the lowest. 

The Federal Government has 6% million 
kilowatts of installed capacity in the North- 
west, with another 344 million kilowatts un- 
der construction or authorized. When fully 
installed, this 10 million kilowatt capacity 
will represent a Federal investment of about 
$2.6 billion in generation, plus $800 million 
in transmission. The non-Federal utilities, \ 
public and private, have nearly 5 million 
kilowatts of installed capacity in the same 
region, and more than 2½ million kilowatts 
under construction or licensed, exclusive of 
the Hanford steamplant. This represents 
an investment of more than $2 billion for 
non-Federal generation in the region. Much 
of the power output of the local public util-- 
itles has been contracted for by the private 
utilities of the Pacific Northwest. 

Without question, one of the finest ex- 
amples of cooperation between public and 
private power, here in the Northwest or in 
the Nation, involves the Hanford steam- 
plant. It is a non-Federal project, to be 
financed through the sale of revenue bonds, 
constructed and operated by the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System. Its output 
is being purchased 50 percent by 5 private 
utilities and 50 percent by 71 public agencies. 
Through a unique agreemen 
among the Washington Public Power Sup- 


of the reactor is to be turned over to the 
Bonneville Power Administration and mar- 
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keted through the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration channels. 

Getting back to the specific subject of the 
bonds that will be offered for sale: It is my 
opinion that the Hanford project power 
bonds represent one of the finest financial 
opportunities ever offered to private capital 
through the bond market. My judgment 18 
based on the belief that the Hanford power 
bonds are backed by the criteria that make 
for a high-quality security. More to the 
point, there is a ready market for the power! 
there is a highly diversified of risk; 
and the project has had the advantage of the 
best engineering and technical brain power 
in America. 

I should like to elaborate: 

First, there is a ready market in the region 
for this power. The output of the reactor 
was oversubscribed by the public agencies. 
alone, and when the private utilities con- 
tracted for their 50-percent share, the pu 
agencies’ subscriptions had to be cut 
more than half. Regional load growth now 
is on the order of 400,000 kilowatts a year 
equivalent to a new Bonneville Dam every 
year—and soon it will be 600,000 kilowatts 
annually. Without the steam 
plant, the region would have faced a power 
shortage in late 1965 and 1966, because D° 
major source of new hydro power is sched- 
uled to come on the line until mid-1967 


tive sources and, during the single- 
stage, the cost will be comparable 
of the modern steam-electric plants. 


eecurity are much the same as those for th 


Priest Rapids, Rocky Reach, Wanapum, 
Wells Dams, where the power 
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my judgment it makes 
securities even more attractive. 
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that for the sum it pays each month 

Washington Public Power Supply System 

Hanford power it will receive from 

ville, at its load centers, the amount of frm 
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obligated to supply the power and energy 


e. Hanford power, in turn, re 
sents less than 40 percent of the kil 
hours they from Bonneville, tt 
only about 15 percent of the total kilow® 
hours they use. A 

Third, this project has had the best er 


gineering and technical in 
ica behind it from its conception 10 Tu- 
General Electric 


a sd fey Liepen of General Electric engine™” 
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ing know-how has been and la being ap- 
Plied to this project—the reactor, itself, and 
Steam plant—through design, produc- 
tion and construction stages. Two out- 
consultant firms, Burns & Roe, for 
Powerplant and reactor design, and R. W. 
Beck & Associates, utility analysts, have 
been advising the Washington Public Power 
Ply System. Bonneville engineers have 
Teviewed all stages of design, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission's experts have stayed on 
top of this project from the beginning. 

The Hanford power project of the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System will be- 
dome a reality because, despite powerful op- 
Position, it is a project so undeniably sound, 

Urgently needed, so sensible that when 
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t the waste of energy resources. To the 
it is a symbol of this Nation’s ability 


àS I said at the outset, is being given an at- 
active opportunity to participate in this 
lor ation achievement in an investment 
to the future of the Pacific Northwest and 

or the future of America, 
closing, I should like to say this. In 
terms of larger generating plants, pooling of 
power 
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Where feasible, the Nation has a mag- 
opportunity to demonstrate true 
ation and exhibit its determination 
a more efficient use of its abundant, 
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increasingly aware 
N being accomplished in the Pacific 
tharhWest and specifically at Hanford. With 
t enlightment, I hope we are at the break 
day when agreement will soon be reached 
of providing extra high-vol- 
transmission lines to link the Pacific 
the Pacific Southwest. These 
assure that the cost of electric 
ultimate consumer will be as 
aa possible, consistent with sound busi- 
Principles. And this is in accord with 
onal power policy as it has been re- 
tediy set forth by the Congress of the 
ted States, 


effet, 
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© are striving to carry out that policy in 
National interes’ You and your business 

par ates are being given an opportunity to 
Cipate. 
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Israel’s 15th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Marks ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, today 
the 15th anniversary of the inde- 


the g festivities are marred this year by 
Ben- th of Israel's President, Itzhak 
Sholay” last week. An outstanding 
the os 3 he was loved by 

People o Israel and many people in 
— who knew him. He was 


ration Israel made great prog- 
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ress in every endeavor. His death is a 
loss not only to Israel but to the whole 
free world. 

Over these 15 years of its existence, 
Israel has maintained the most cordial 
relations with the United States. Her 
people enjoy a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, very much in the image of 
American democracy. Israel has util- 
ized our economic assistance to the best 
advantage of its people, so that today the 
head of our foreign aid program, the 
Agency for International Development, 
is able to report to the American peo- 
ple—as he recently did—that Israel has 
made great economic strides and our aid 
in this field will no longer be needed in 
the future. 

For a number of years the general sit- 
uation in the Middle East has been rela- 
tively quiet, and many of us in this 
country had hoped that peace could be 
attained for all concerned. Unfortu- 
nately, Egypt has recently embarked on 
a program for the development of nu- 
clear missiles, with the aid of scientists 
from West Germany. As a result of this 
situation, Israel now feels that its se- 
curity and its indepedence are threatened 


Arab Republic, repeatedly keeps talking 
about destroying the State of Israel. 

The recent federation of several Arab 
States into the United Arab Republic and 
the work being done on nuclear missiles 
in Egypt constitute a definite threat to 
the peace and stability of the Middle East 
as a whole, and to the security of Israel 
in particular. Israel finds itself in a 
very precarious position militarily. She 
sees the balance of military power shift- 
ing toward Egypt, and consequently she 
is forced to adopt means to build up her 
own military power. This will undoubt- 
edly lead to a new arms race in the 
Middle East, which can only have tragic 
consequences for the nations directly 
concerned and possibly also for the 
world. 

I believe the United States should take 
immediate steps to prevent an explo- 
sion in this area, which could lead to a 
new world war. Our country must exert 
every possible effort to convince Egypt to 
discontinue its activities in the fleld of 
nuclear weapons and to send back to 
Germany the scientists working on the 
development of these horror weapons. 
We have been furnishing vast economic 
assistance to Egypt these past few years, 
reaching as much as $150 to $200 million 
per year in the form of grants, loans, and 
surplus food commodities. The least we 
should get from Egypt in return is a def- 
inite guarantee that she will not stir up 
trouble in the area and refrain from 
attacking her neighbors. 

In the event President Nasser, of 
Egypt, refuses to abide by our request, I 
would strongly urge the following steps, 
which I am sure many of our colleagues 
will support: 

First. That we discontinue immedi- 
ately all economic assistance to Egypt, 
including grants, loans, and the ship- 
ment of all food commodities. 

Second. That we. issue a declaration 
guaranteeing the security and indepen- 
dence of Israel in the event of an attack 
by the United Arab Republic. 
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Third. That we inform Egypt that 
unless she suspends immediately her 
work on nuclear missiles and sends home 
the German scientists, the United States 
will supply Israel with the necessary 
arms to defend herself. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that such steps 
would be in the interests of world peace 
and consistent with American foreign 
policy. It would help maintain stability 
in the area and preserve the indepen- 
dence of existing states, including Israel. 

On the occasion of Israel's 15th anni- 
versary of its independence, I extend my 
greetings and sincerest wishes to the 
people of Israel and to all friends of 
Israel in this country. We wish for it 
many years of genuine peace, prosperity 
and freedom. 


First Pleasure Drive to Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
here in the Congress realize, I believe, 
how inextricably the future well-being 
of Latin America is tied to the future 
well-being of our own country. 

For that reason we must surely ap- 
plaud all efforts to strengthen the friend- 
ship and neighborliness that exist be- 
tween the nations and the peoples of our 
hemisphere. One such effort is the 
Inter-American Highway, linking the 
United States with seven of its Latin 
American neighbors, 

A few months ago Tom Stimson, west- 
ern editor of Popular Mechanics maga- 
zine, took a friend and drove a family- 
type car along this new highway. I 
commend to my colleagues his report, 
entitled “First Pleasure Drive to Pan- 
ama,” which will appear in the May issue 
of Popular Mechanics: 

The article follows: 

[From Popular Mechanics, May, 1963] 
PLEASURE Drive TO PANAMA 

“Drive a car all the way to the Panama 
Canal? Are you crazy? It can't be done, 
First, you have to ship the car by rail from 
Mexico to Guatemala. From Costa Rica you 
have to go by sea. You can't get through 
the jungles. The maps show that there 
aren't any roads.” 

Well, the maps are out of date. 

I know, because I recently drove to Pan- 
ama with no trouble at all. You can do it 
yourself. The road is open all the way. In 
fact, the official opening of the inter-Ameri- 
can highway is being celebrated in early May, 
in Washington. 

This past winter Joseph Barnett of the 
US. Bureau of Public Roads told me that 
the road could be driven, that most of it was 
paved, that the last bridges in Cost Rica were 
completed. Paul White, a friend of mine, 
and I decided to try it. We wouldn't be the 
first car over the route; a number of four- 
wheel-drive vehicles, for instance, have driven 
it on an adventure basis. But we weren't 
after adventure. We didn't want to build 
any log bridges or hire Indians to slash out 
a trail. We wanted to find out whether typi- 
cal vacationists in a typical pleasure car 
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could drive to the Canal Zone with ease and 
safety. 

Paul is an old hand at pioneer driving. 
He has driven from Cape Town to Cairo, and 
most of the way around Australia. Guided 


temala. 
lempiras in Honduras, cordobas in Nicara- 
gua, as well as colones, balboas and pesos. 
We drove the 5,000 miles from Los Angeles 
to Panama City in just under 3 weeks and 
could have done it in less time. 


for Mexico, whose excellent highway system 
is financed entirely by Mexico, U.S. money 


Drivers can make better time, and the cli- 
mate is somewhat nicer in the winter dry 
than in the summer rainy season. 
There is one small section of the road in 
south Costa Rica that receives an average 


the highway were incomplete until recently. 
NEGOTIATING THE CORK 

The first of these sections is the El Tapon 
stretch in northern Guatemala. Tapon 
(the cork, or plug) is a 7-mile length of road 
that is cut into the side of a narrow canyon. 
Landslides occur frequently in the canyon 
during summer rains. Actually, El Tapon is 
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only part of a 95-mile section of dirt and 
gravel road that is subject to slides. This 
was the area that previously had to be de- 
toured by the rail trip from Mexico. 

Highway officials now regard this section as 
all-weather, passable at all times of year. 
Trucks and buses go through year around, 
and even pleasure cars make the trip in the 
summer rainy period. But the road is apt 
to be closed for a few hours any time during 
the summer while a path is bulldozed across 
the top of a new slide. 

No attempt is being made to keep this 
part of the road at full width as yet. Traf- 
fic moves up and over the slides, or around 
them. Parts of the road are one-car wide 
because of undercutting by the river. A 
couple of aren't finished. Cars 
splash through a few inches of water at 
these points during the winter. During 
summer high water, all traffic takes a long 
detour to several narrow 10-foot-wide stone 
arch bridges, one of which has been in use 
since 1640. 

Public roads officials are waiting for the 
El Tapon section to stabilize itself before 
they bring it to full width and pave it. This 
is planned for about 4 year from now. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t want to pull a travel 
trailer over this part of the highway (which 
climbs to 9,500 feet), but it would be an 
easy trip for a pickup with camper top. In 
January, dry and dusty, we drove the Dodge 
through most of this section at 25 to 40 miles 
per hour. 

The other previous bottleneck on the 


i 


out of their way to be helpful. In San Jose, 
Costa Rica, for example, a taxi driver with 
a passenger went out of the way to guide us 
halfway through the city to the hotel we 
were seeking. This was a great help, for we 
were in a maze of narrow one-way streets 
and the signs that showed circulation were 
hard to find. If there are any anti-U.S. 
feelings we weren’t aware of them. We saw 
painted on walls, “Castro No. America Si.” 

Parts of the inter-American highway have 
been used for years and country-to-country 
commerce and bus traffic is on the increase. 
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Now, international tourist travel is begin- 
ning. 

What about accommodations. 
gasoline? The Travel Division, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6, D.C., will mail you 
“Motoring in Central America and Panama 
for 25 cents. “U.S. Tourist Requirements fo 
Entry Into Latin American Republics” for 
10 cents, and has other literature as well. 

Briefly, here are some of the things you 
need to know: 

Passport: You need a current U.S. past 
port ($10), current smallpox vaccination 
certificate, automobile ownership certificate, 
Inter-American Highway driving permit ($3 
from A.A.A.) and a dozen or so pass 
type photos. A visa of permission to enter 
each country must be stamped in your pas” 
port ahead of time by one of the country” 
consulate offices. Some countries charge * 


tries at consulates in Mexico City. 
Domestic automotive and public Mability 
A few US. companies with agreements 1 
other countries can write policies for Cen- 
tral American coverage, and more work 
being done on this. It usually is best to 
Mexican short-term insurance at the border 
Border formalities: The Central Amerloan 
countries have not yet streamlined 
border formalities for tourists, as has to 

done in Europe. It takes about an hour 
check out of one country and enter the nest 

Passports must be stamped, a description 
, and possibli 


ful and friendly; some speak a little English. 
some do not. 3 
Most border stations are open 24 nour g 
day but are officially open from 8 a.m. to 
noon, and 2 p.m. to 6 pm. During thag 
hours all paperwork is free. Fees amoun 
to about 86 are charged for entering or len 
ing a country at other hours or on 
or holidays. 1 
Tourist accommodations: The highway 
still so new that motels and trailer 
are not in evidence south of central Mest 
Good hotels, even luxury hotels, can be fou, 
in the capital city of each country and 15 
few other large towns. Usually you can dg 
from one capital to the next in a short 4 


en route the next day. 420 
Cost of lodgings ranged from 64.80 to 
a night, and averaged about $12. 10 
Gasoline: There are filling stations . 
every town and sometimes out in the cov? 
try, 75 miles apart at most. In Mexico tel 
Une costs about the same as in the U it 
States. In the rest of Central America ng 
costs about half a dollar per gallon for 
best grade, often of low-octane rating- ont 
fuel bill from Los Angeles to Panama (0g, 
way) was close to $140. There are no cred! 
eards. South of Mexico, the service station 
are operated by several U.S. oll compan! 
and are modern and spotless—quite a chang 
from the usual Pemex station in Mex! 
Good repair facilities exist only in the jargi 
towns. Spare parts for United States 
foreign cars are available in every capi 


and to cash only minimum amounts. 
avoids the nuisance of one 
try’s currency into another and then 2 — 
to exchange it. At Paul White's s 
we each carried 50 $1 bills and these t 
acceptable everywhere for border Leek p 
gasoline, avoiding the cashing of larger 
when on the way out of a country. 
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Lyle C. Wilson Discusses Nuclear Test 
Ban Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, Lyle C. 
Wilson is the United Press International 
bureau chief in Washington and byline 
Columnist for the organization. He has 
the Washington scene and writ- 
ten of it for almost half a century. 

Recently many UPI subscribing news- 
throughout the Nation carried 


han eri in general and the nuclear test 
negotions in particular as follows: 
[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, Apr. 21, 
1963] 
Heaping Towarp A TECHNOLOGICAL PEARL 
HARBOR? 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

intelligent citizen urgently needs 
Euidance on national defense and a nuclear 
just as he recently needed guid- 
moe on foreign aid and what should be done 
bout it. 

Nonpartisan, responsible guidance is what 
the intelligent citizen urgently needs. 
President Kennedy provided that kind of 
dude on foreign aid when he named the 

7 Committee to investigate. Kennedy 
— Clay's committee because the 
mings seemed to be making up their 
to cut f ald down to size, V 
anall sine oreign ery 


qt ts the consensus here that Gen. Lucius 
Y's temperate report will protect the 1963 
aid appropriation against meat ax 
al under which it might have expired 
the r. It probably is fair to say that 
Clay Committee restored much public 
lutdence in foreign aid and in the admin- 
tion’s explanations as to why it is 


if 


| 


un OW mounted against the Kennedy admin- 
tray tion on national defense policy in gen- 
and a nuclear test ban in particular is 

of formidable opposition that al- 

— foreign aid down to defeat. 
“yeularly published here is a pamphlet, 
—— Report,” sponsored by the 
reading Security Council. It is frightening 
States - The latest issue says the United 
Peary mee toward a technological 


are"? hook or crook,” the report says, “we 
Ally bandoning the nuclear race. Frantic- 
Instegg Pursue the nuclear test ban treaty, 
Rtiate of catching up, we continue to ne- 
Namara, Secretary of Defense Robert 8. Mc- 
hag during more than 2 years in office, 
Not authorized a single new weapons 
logica] He is slowing down our techno- 
Mdereg Proetess deliberately. All things con- 
it does not look as though under the 
Ship of Mr. McNamara, the United 
is being equipped to forestall a nu- 

Wat d technological Pearl Harbor.” 
17 t is the intelligent citizen to make of 
It's not as if the Security Council 
off as a council of nobodies. 
of 8 The National Strategy Committee 
Edwar security Council includes: Lt. Gen. 
AI. Tet M. Almond, retired; Adm. Ben Mor- 
W. pi ited; Dr. Robert Morris; Adm. Arthur 
"tired. ord, retired; Adm. Felix B. Stump, 
Wara. Dr. Edward Teller: Adm. Chester C. 
retired Tt 1a. 57 Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
z not possible to laugh off, brush 

or disregard such men. 
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House Republicans have set up a Commit- 
tee on Nuclear Testing of which Representa- 
tive Craig Hosmer, Republican, of California, 
is chairman. Hosmer is a member of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. On April 16, Hosmer circulated a 
news release captioned “Administration Test 
Ban Proposals Blueprint for National Sui- 
cide.” 

That is mighty strong language. But 
HosMER cannot be laughed off or brushed 
off, either. He is a responsible Member of 
Congress. Moreover his blasty attack on 
administration test ban policy conforms gen- 
erally with the position of the American 
Security Council. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to say that Hosmer is making a parti- 
san issue of the test ban. Hosmer, in fact, 
is reflecting some responsible military opin- 
ion and some responsible civilian judgment. 
too. 

The intelligent citizen cannot have access 
to the facts nor has he the background 
knowledge to form any intelligent opinion 
in all of this although his very life may 
depend on what policy prevails. 

It would be helpful to the intelligent citi- 
zen, therefore, if a committee enjoying pub- 
lic confidence could be named to study this 
nuclear test ban problem. The citizens urg- 
ently need guidance. 


Government Fiscal Irresponsibility 
Catching Up With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been warning that the Kennedy 
and liberal Democratic lack of under- 
standing of our economic system and the 
reckless spending which has gone on for 
three decades would someday bring us to 
a day of reckoning. 

It may be, Mr. Speaker, that this day 
is closer than we realized. The follow- 
ing editorial from the Richmond News- 
Leader provides material for some pro- 
voking thoughts. Perhaps it is not yet 
too late to save our system of free enter- 
prise, capitalism, from the onslaughts of 
the dreamers who thought the dream 
could go on forever without an awaken- 
ing to the hard reality that someday, 
somehow, debts must be paid. 

[From the Richmond News-Leader, Apr. 23, 
1963 
Dar or RECKONING 
“DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

“In order to pursue the greater security of 
our country, and of our fellow citizens in 
the ranks of business and industry, we shall 
vigorously promote broad ownership of U.S. 
savings bonds, and the benefits of acquiring 
these instruments of security through sys- 
tematic payroll savings. By so doing, we 
hope to strengthen the interdependent re- 
sources of our people, our industry, our 
Nation. 

“We recognize, further, that increased pub- 
lic ownership of the national debt—through 
U.S. savings bonds—is essential to the sound 
management of our Government's finances, 
to the stability of our currency, and—con- 
sequently—to our continued ability to meet 
our responsibilities in the defense of the free 
world. This volunteering exercise of thrift 
secures both individual and Nation against 
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adversity and emergency, and earns the par- 
ticipant a greater share in the abundance of 
America. 

Docs DILLON,” 


The foregoing document is impressive and 
tolerably well turned out. In fact, it is an 
expensive piece of printing, on fine parch- 
ment. With these flourishes, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is promoting thrift—not for 
the Government, but for the average citizen. 
Mr. Dillon beseeches the Nation's business 
leaders to back the most intensive payroll 
savings bond drive since World War II. 
Translated from the Newspeak, the Secre- 
tary’s Declaration of Interdependence means 
one thing: The country is going broke, and 
we're all in the crackup together. 

The old puritanical virtues have dis- 
appeared from Government, but luckily Mr. 
Dillon has found them in the people. He 
is in a quandary because we're our 
gold at the same time that the big bond 
issues of the wartime years are coming due, 
Twenty-one percent of the national debt 
is in U.S. savings bonds. Mr. Dillon already 
has proposed that both gold and silver back- 
ing be removed from all forms of paper cur- 
rency. But more important is what the 
Treasury calls “sound debt management” to 
postpone the day of reckoning. 

Sound debt management is based upon 
some rather arresting principles: What is 
the public debt? “Nothing other than the 
difference between what we have spent as 
a Government since 1789 and what we have 
received in the form of taxes and other re- 
ceipts,” says the slick campaign literature. 
How much have we spent since 1789? 


How much did we get? One trillion 
800 billion dollars." How much of that debt 
has been incurred since 1945? Oops, no 
answer. 

But there are other answers for the worry- 
warts. “A debt of $300 billion seems like 
(sic) it must be a huge burden upon our 
economy and it is, of course, a very sizable 
amount.” 


blatant appeal to self-interest, saying that 


He urges company presidents 
thinly veiled threat down the 
putting the bond campaign in the 
hands of promotion-minded aids. 

But with all these dubious aspects, the 
campaign does have one hopeful aim. Sec- 
retary Dillon desires to get the national debt 
out of reckless Government hands. His plan 
would put “ownership of the national debt 
in the hands of genuine savers.” We won- 
der how Walter Heller is these days. 


Poll Indicates Georgia-Pacific Corp. Em- 
ployees Want Repeal of the Jones Act 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith a letter from Vernor Schenck 

giving the results of a poll involving the 

proposed repeal of the Jones Act as it 

affects west coast lumber shipments: 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP., 

Portland, Oreg., April 8, 1963. 

Hon. WALTER NORBLAD, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. Nong ap: There has been a ques- 
tion as to whether or not union members 
favor repeal of the Jones Act as one of the 
partial solutions in equalizing the American 
lumber industry’s position for competition 
with Canadian lumber. Accordingly we have 
just asked our 6,300 Oregon employees what 
their opiniohs are. With an above average 
return on the survey, we find that 96.68 
percent of union members want repeal of the 
Jones Act. Of our nonunion employees 98.96 
percent agree with this. 

The forms used for the survey carried no 
place where a signature or location was re- 
quested. Despite this, many of them came 
back signed and many of them carried re- 
marks supporting their opinions, 

I am sending the same information to 
other members of the Oregon delegation so 
that they, too, will have an indication about 
how Oregon lumber products employees are 


Sincerely yours, 
VERNOR SCHENCK, 
Public Affairs Manager. 


Tennessean Wins National Award— 
Ability Counts Essay Contest—Ad- 
dress of Miss Judith Keith Sikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Miss Judith 
Keith Sikes, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., has 
been named winner of the 1963 Ability 
Counts contest sponsored by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. In winning this distin- 
guished honor, Miss Sikes competed with 
students from all across the Nation. We 
in Tennessee are very proud that this 
outstanding young student at Murfrees- 
boro Central High School has been se- 
lected to receive this honor which in- 
cludes a $1,000 first prize. 

I want to congratulate her and com- 
mend her for her outstanding essay, 
pointing out how her community bene- 
fits from the abilities of handicapped 
workers. She has cited several cases in 
Murfreesboro and Rutherford County of 
handicapped persons who have sur- 
mounted their disability and are making 
significant contributions to the life of 
the community. 

This contest, now in its 15th year, is 
part of the President’s Committee’s 
overall educational program aimed at 
making more people aware of the prob- 
lems facing the handicapped in obtain- 
ing jobs, the work being done to help 
the handicapped help themselves, and 
the admirable accomplishments of many 
severely handicapped individuals. 
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The entries were judged by U.S. Sen- 
ator Lister Hill, of Alabama; Dr. Dorothy 
C. Stratton, former commanding officer 
of the Coast Guard Women’s Auxiliary, 
and Mrs. Dexter O. Arnold, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Sikes has written a 
truly outstanding essay and, under unan- 
imous consent, I include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record., Her essay follows: 
How My Commounrry BENEFITS FROM THE 

ABILITIES OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


(By Judith Keith Sikes, Murfreesboro Cen- 
tral High School, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
first prize 1963 ability-counts contest) 


This is my community, and the commu- 
nity of my handicapped brothers. 

Come with us to the square. 

Stand at the entrance of the majestic old 
courthouse where many great men have 
stood, ‘ 

Around us within a radius of several miles 
are the banks and office buildings, stores 
and cafes, post office and city hall, and jail, 

Woven in among these are the churches 
and schools, some new, some old. 

In and beyond all this lie the people and 
their homes—homes of influence, homes of 
the average, and homes of the poor and un- 
derprivileged. 

A fairly average community, it seems. But 
it isn't, 

Ours differs from the average community 
in that we are blessed in having a group of 
handicapped people who play leading roles 
in the development of our community. 

To take part fully in a democracy or in a 
democratic community such as ours, the 
handicapped must be economically inde- 
pendent; he must be employed. When such 
is the case, the handicapped ceases to be a 
problem and becomes, instead, a benefit. 

The word “handicapped,” in past genera- 
tions, often implied to the employer lack of 
ability or capacity to perform useful work 
competitively. People chose to ignore the 
fact that Bach, Sara Bernhardt, John Milton, 
and Paul of Tarsus, like many other great 
people, also had handicaps; but how much 
they contributed to so many. 

Within the last few years, however, people 
have begun to realize what an asset the 
handicapped worker can be to the develop- 
ment of a community. The so-called handi- 
capped workers have proven successful in 
thousands of jobs where their skills and 
abilities have been matched with work re- 
quirements, 

Actually the handicapped differs little 
from the mentally and physically able- 
bodied worker because the whole world in all 
her physical manifestations is a collection of 
the handicapped, The man who possesses 
the physically unimpaired body has a handi- 
cap of some type, somewhere. It may be a 
fear of failure, an ungovernable temper, an 
inferiority complex or a feeling of frustra- 
tion. Whatever it ts, this disability very 


likely handicaps him as much as the loss of 


legs does the paralytic. 

According to leading men who specialize 
in work with the handicapped, there are four 
different groups of handicapped people. 

First there are the slightly handicapped 
who are generally found in the schools and 
social activities because their ts usually 
refuse to notice any disability in their child 
for fear of losing social position. Instead, 
they insist on his being a part of the so- 
called normai group. When given a 
chance to excel in some type of vocational 
work, these prove to be very capable. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMOR, re- 
tired, “Jobs for the Handicapped” pamphlet, 
1962-63, p. V (the “First Word”). 
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For example, there was a young boy in our 
community who was a slow learner. 
ever, because a friend insisted, he tried out 
for the football team; and today he is re- 
membered as one of the best athletes in bis 
school. He has a good job, has self-respect 
and is a contributing citizen. 

Next are the moderately handicapped ct 
those who can be helped in special education- 
A few are found in the schools, but most are 
trained in special classrooms to excel in 
something they are interested in. An un- 
usual fact to be kept in mind is that the 
moderately handicapped along with the more 
severely handicapped are interested in only 
a part of a thing ata time. In riding t 
an industrial town full of new construction 
he might see just a post and be particularly 
interested in it. 

Such was the case of a young man wh? 
Was unable to learn in classroom 
While driving a friend's car, they passed ® 
field of trees, cattle, sheep, and a horse. Im- 
mediately the young man noticed the horse 
and soon developed a strong love of horses. 
Today, with the help of teachers and friends, 
he is a horse trainer in our community mak- 
ing $3,000 a year. He also pays income tar 
It is evident that he is doing his part 1 
building a better America. 

Then we come to the physically handi- 
capped who are limited in their abilities. 
They, too, can contribute a great deal. 

Mr. N—— is in his last year of 
and is a practice teacher in one of OW 
schools. Because of his ability as a teacher. 
one would hardly notice, that he, having 
one leg, is physically handicapped. 

Then, too, there is Mr. G— who was in. 
jured by shrapnel on an observation post In 
World War II. Today he is giving of him. 
self and his time to numerous projects, and 
has served efficiently for many years in a re- 
sponsible position in our county, As Presi” 
dent Kennedy said: “Utilization of physica! 
handicapped persons in productive employ” 
ment is sound and necessary, both for 
contribution handicapped citizens can 
to our national productivity and for th 
sense of independence and well-being w. 
they can derive from doing a job.” * 

In our final group are those who are 5 
verely handicapped and must have help 2 
their activities, However, through work 
shelters which our community provides and 
special supervised training which compete” 
members of our community are giving Pl 
self-determination, these people, too, are 
becoming assets to the community. 

So It is that each of us in his own way in 
keeping with his own talents contributes nis 
share. 

The handicapped. does not want pity. w 
must guard against this as the mother of $ 
handicapped child must guard against . 
pity. To all of us the handicapped says 
“It is my heritage to stand erect, proud aod 
unafraid; to think and act for myself, enjoy 
the benefit of my creations and to face 7. 
world boldly and say, this I have done. 

In this way the handicapped takes 
place in, and contributes to, the commun! 
in which he lives. We feel that our com 
munity is making determined strides in th! 
direction so that we can truly say, “We 1 
not our brother's keeper, we are our brother 
brother.” “ 


„The President's Committee on Employ" 
ment of the Handicapped, “Jobs for 
Handicapped pamphlet, 1962-63," p. 12 (te 
“Last Word”). 

The President's Committee on Employ” 
ment of the Handicapped, “Jobs for 
Handicapped pamphlet, 1962-63,” p. 1. of 

Henry Viscardi Jr., “The Sweet Dignity 
A Productive Life,” June 17, 1953, p. 3. 

Stuart Currie, The Presbyterian surrey: 
Dec. 1962, p. 22. : 


—— 
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A Deficit Is a Deficit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


@ OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Great Plains where the air is 
and the thinking sharp, a spade is 
and a deficit is a deficit. 
tockman’s Journal, published in 
recently editorialized on this 
of “deficits of weakness and de- 
strength” and concluded it is so 
ogwash. 
editorial is interesting and to the 
and I think it will be of interest to 
Other Members of the Congress: 
A Dericrr Is a Derictr 
wane President's chief economic adviser, 
alter Heller, got himself in a bit of hot 
the other day when he classed the 
wmerican people's reluctance to go along 
th Government deficits as a Puritan 
His inference was that ideas of thrift 
ànd balanced budgets, with respect to the 
Government, are somehow old fashioned and 
Characteristic of straitlaced Puritans of 


Wane pained no little by Mr. Heller’s 
— we hear, fearing that modern-day 
tag ae who don’t agree might take offense 
Tegister their feelings at the polls. 
à This now famous quotation came on the 
of another Heller utterance that is still 
eicocheting off the economic walls of offi- 
Bene ning ton. In a previous speech Mr. 
acknowledged that the current Gov- 
Mument budget deficit probably will total 
Sound $8 billion, and he further acknowl- 
— that the President's proposed tax cut 


fg 


145 


8 


He 


Mr. Heller, “The current deficit 
Ten, ficit of weakness because in the cur- 
the Nation's economic produc- 

is not fully realized; whereas, 
New deficit will be a deficit of strength 
cause the tax would encourage greater use 
facilities and curb unemploy- 


ag 
: 


Apparentiy to some economic thinkers in 
Places these days, a deficit is not always 
Or, if a deficit is always a deficit, 
are different kinds of deficits, 
and some not so bad, or even good. 
what we have proposed now is 
bigger deficit, but a better one. 
public buy this kind of economic 
us? The issue is unresolved in 
as yet, but there seems ample rea- 
to believe that there is enough Puritan 
t in the American people's con- 
to say “no” to Mr. Heller and 


wes Pointed out by one modern-day Puritan 
lag Other day, “A deficit cannot be anything 
Ad, but a deficit. A deficit is a liability. 
wum elt is a minus. A deficit is never erased 
Urn it is paid. A deficit can never be a 
dense strength until there is no more 
tuti „ A liability always remains a liability 
a min, is paid. A minus always remains 
Ca: until it is erased by a plus, and to 
ang rize deficits into deficits of weakness 
Penge melt of strength is economic non- 


curt is Obvious that deficits may be in- 
Primary emPorarily and justifiably when used 
Noes Y as instruments of profits or ve- 
tr, , Of creating assets. But deficits that 
tor ken stentiy piled up without provisions 
oven felt replacement can never be called or 
“The to be symbols of strength. 
Proposal by Mr. Heller to incur fur- 
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ther deficits without provisions for corre- 


When one spends more than his income, he 
is only headed in one direction—namely, 

And unless Mr. Heller claims 
for himself the ability to change irrefutable 
economic laws, we are headed for inevitable 
economic destruction.” 

Was Mr. Heller really serious in his reason- 
ing? Much as we might wish he, as the 
top economic expert in the Federal Govern- 
ment today, was merely clowning, we fear he 
was dead serious and was speaking for those 
in charge of our national affairs. Among 
other things, this emphasizes the dimensions 
of the task facing those Puritans who would 
return this country to a policy of sound 
fiscal management. 


President’s Envoy Seems To Be Confused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent visit of the President’s special envoy 
to Moscow, Averell Harriman, empha- 
sizes the futility of the Kennedy policics 
in dealing with the Communists. Har- 
riman, the architect of the Lao disaster, 
the man who arranged the coalition 
government in Laos, tells us now he has 
won agreement from Khrushchey “in 
principle” on the need to keep the Lao 
fighting from getting out of hand. 

Did not ev agree “in prin- 
ciple” last year when the coalition gov- 
ernment was set up? The President said 
he did and, if you remember, the Ken- 
nedy administration hailed last year’s 
agreement on Laos as a great victory for 
the free world. Was somebody fibbing 
then? Did not Khrushchev agree to the 
coalition and promise to pull out the 
Russian influence? 5 

Mr. Speaker, the failure in Laos is just 
another in the long list of failures of 
President Kennedy who seems unable to 
cope with a world on fire or to under- 
stand the motives or objectives of the 
Communists. Unless we can somehow 
reach the President and instill in him 
the knowledge and the courage to pursue 
a policy of strength and determination 
to halt Russian Communist aggression, 
this Nation and the entire free world is 
in imminent danger. 

The following news item from today’s 
Wall Street Journal, concerning the 
Harriman visit, is full of foreboding for 
the future if this is the type of imprac- 
tical representative we are depending on 
to deal with the Communists. 

The news item follows: 

Averell Harriman, U.S, Under Secretary of 
State, left Moscow for London at about the 
same time Castro was arriving. Harriman, 
who discussed the Laotian crisis with Soviet 
officials and Khrushchev, said he had won 
agreement in principle from Khrushchev on 
the need to prevent the Laotian fighting 
from getting out of hand. But there was no 
certainty Russia has enough control over 
pro-Reds in Laos to prevent them from eon- 
tinuing military advances against “neutral- 
ists.” 
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Manmade Fibers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the cotton 
industry_of America—from the producer 
of cotton to the spinner of cotton—now 
is beset on two fronts, one by the compe- 
tition of cheaper synthetic fibers and the 
other through the importation of cheap 
cotton goods from abroad where mills 
are able to obtain cotton at a much 
cheaper price than our own mills. 

The world price of cotton is approxi- 
mately 84 cents a pound below the do- 
mestic price our mills must pay. Our 
Committee on Agriculture now is trying 
to develop legislation that will enable 
our own mills to buy cotton at the world 
price. Our object is to restore American 
cotton and cotton goods to a fair compe- 
titive position, in relation to importation 
of goods and to synthetio fibers. 

Mr. Burke M. McConnell, vice presi- 
dent of Burlington Industries, Inc., and 
chairman of the Man-Made Fibers and 
Silk Committee of the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., made a re- 
port for his committee at the recent con- 
vention of the institute which presents 
concisely and forcefully the problem we 
face in maintaining our markets for cot- 
ton and cotton goods. I think that Mr. 
McConnell’s statement is of such a char- 
acter that it will be helpful to all of us 
in our efforts to deal with the problems 
involved and, therefore, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include this report in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Burke M. MCCONNELL, CHAIRMAN, THE MAN- 
MADE FIBERS AND SILK COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
THE BOARD oy DIRECTORS, THE AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1963 
Since reporting to this board last Oc- 

tober on the alarming increases in imports 

of fabrics and apparel made of man-made 
fibers, we have seen a 1-year total figure sur- 
pass all previous records, 

of man-made fiber fabrics in 1962 
rose to a volume 58 percent above the previ- 
ous year. Entries of apparel swelled this 
increase by still another 105 million yards. 

The steep rise in the figures for broadwoven 

fabrics is attributable to large shipments 

during 1962 from Japan. As indicated on 
the chart attached to the resolution before 
you, the climb over a 10-year period is from 

15 million square yards in 1953 to 168 mil- 

lion square yards in 1962. Note particularly 

the extreme jump from 52.3 million square 
yards in 1958 to 134 million square yards in 

1959. It is interesting to relate the greater 

volume of imports of man-made fibers prod- 

ucts to the periods of greatest pressures for 
restrictions on cotton textile imports. 

We recognize, of course, that the total 
yardage of imported fabrics and apparel in 
chief value of man-made fibers appears to be 
inconsequential in comparison with the 
much larger volume of imports of cotton 
textile products. The significance becomes 
apparent however when the two import fig- 
ures are viewed in relation to either produc- 
tion or fiber consumption of the respective 
segments of the industry. On the basis of a 
slightly more than 4-to-1 ratio, based on 
production of broadwoyen goods, a volume 
of roughly 230 million yards of imported 
man-made fiber products would be equal in 
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impact to a billion yards of cotton textile 
Products. The figures for 1962 are alarm- 
ingly close to that amount and, in fact, are 
68 percent above the relative figure for cot- 
ton textile imports at the 1958 level when 
the cotton industry claimed disruption with 
imports at less than half the present level. 

A series of recent announcements indicates 
increasing interest in blends of fibers on the 
part of traditional cotton textile manufac- 
turers. We have no way of knowing, just 
now, the real extent of this trend. An effort 
is underway to.set up a new serios of indus- 
try which we believe will be ex- 
tremely valuable to everyone. A subcom- 
mittee of the technical task force which ad- 
vises the economic policy committee has had 
one very satisfactory meeting in New York 
and a second meeting is scheduled in 2 
weeks. This small working group will make 
every effort to fill the present statistical gap 
on production of blended fabrics regardless 
of fiber combination. We feel that this will 


be a highly significant contribution to the 


entire industry. Available statistics indicate 
a switch of considerable magnitude is under- 
way. 

Cotton's share of the market continues to 
decline while the relative position of the 


claiming a larger share of the growth market 
rather than by a major displacement of 
natural fibers. Price may have had some in- 
fiuence but price alone has been a relatively 
minor factor. 

There are both practical and esthetic rea- 


placement of silk and cotton by nylon in 
hosiery; polyester blends in men’s summer 
suits; glass in drapery and industrial fabrics; 
and the current inroads of polyester blends 
in shirts, dresses, and sportswear; acrylics 
and textured nylon in the carpet field; acryl- 
ics in blankets and sweaters; and so on. 
Even the apparent trend toward polynosic- 
type rayons is largely for functional and es- 
thetic reasons. These new modified rayons, 
priced between the clean cost of combed and 
carded raw cotton, are gaining acceptance 


ishes, their higher luster, more luxurious 

hand, and greater color depth and clarity. 
We cite these developments to emphasize 
the growth in fibers already accepted in the 
market. Their potential is vast both in pres- 
ent and new end uses, not to mention the 
possibilities represented by polypropylene, 
spandex fibers, the new beta glass fiber, etc. 
While I have stressed that fiber price to 
date has had only a little to do with the 
use of natural and and in- 


by the present unrealistically high price of 
cotton. Textile mills and textile machines 
are reasonably flexible and are largely in- 
different to which raw fiber they process. 
Management flexibility, in relation to market 
needs, usually determines how fast a textile 
mill can adapt to a fiber change. 

This potential for increased usage of man- 
made fibers is not ours alone. The tech- 
nology and the ingenuity are at present 


Cotton and polynosic blends are 


- Iills—where they belong. The Japanese and 
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others are in a position to hurt these mills 
because of the lack of restrictions on syn- 
thetics—and these goods will come in under 
a synthetic classification—not cotton, Cot- 
ton mills in India, Korea, and Talwan, 
worsted mills in Japan and garment plants 
in Hongo Kong are now changing to man- 
made fibers. Others will follow and imports 
will flood us. Restraints on imports of tex- 
tile products regardless of fiber are therefore 
mandatory for our entire textile industry. 


Whatever the import peril may have been. 


in the past, in the case of fibers other than 
cotton, it is clear that the recent trends now 
pose a most serious threat—not only to 
manufacturers using synthetics and silk but 
to the cotton system and also to those of 
you who may be turning, in the future, to 
manmade fibers. Unless. checked quickly, 
these imports of manmade fiber, silk, and 
wool textiles will continue to increase and 
choke us all. It behooves us—now—to use 
all the force and influence we can muster 
collectively to see that the problem of im- 
ports of all textile products—regardless of 
fiber—gets the attention it so urgently 
needs, 


President Itzhak Ben-Zvi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Itzhak Ben-Zvi, of Israel, died last week 
at the age of 78. Few men typify more 
accurately the pioneering spirit of the 
Israeli people than their late President. 

Born in the Ukraine in 1884, Ben-Zvi 
carried on the Zionist tradition of his 
father. After visiting Palestine in 1904 
to see firsthand the work of the Zionist 
settlers, he returned to Russia to found 
the labor Zionist movement. When the 
Pogrom of 1905 broke out, Ben-Zvi man- 
aged to escape the fate of his family, who 
were exiled to Siberia, and traveling 
through Europe he made his way to 
Palestine. 

In Palestine, the Jewish settlers were 
forced to fight not only the rocky, barren 
soil, the swamps, malaria, and typhoid, 
but bands of marauding Arabs as well. 
Together with David Ben-Gurion, who 
became a lifelong friend, Ben-Zvi organ- 
ized the first Jewish defense force in 
Palestine, known as Hashomer—The 
Watchman—to guard the new settle- 
ments. After World War I, Hashomer 
became the Haganah, which, after bear- 
ing the brunt of the war of independence 
in 1948, became Israel’s Army. 

Not satisfied with purely military ac- 
complishments, Ben-Zvi went on to help 
organize both the Mapai Party, the fore- 
most political party in Israel today, and 
the Jewish Federation of Labor, 
Histadruth, which now counts among its 
members nearly 90 percent of Israel's 
working force. 

After the First World War, Ben-Zyi 
was asked to join the governing body of 
the Jewish community in Palestine. He 
became chairman of its executive com- 
mittee and, from 1945 to 1948, served as 
president of the National Council of 
Palestine Jews. 
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Ben-Zvi’s service to his people did not 
end with the birth of the State of 
He was elected to Parliament twice- 
And when Israel's first President, Chaim 
Weizmann, died in 1952, Itzhak Ben-Zvi 
was elected to succeed him, and he w85 
reelected for two succeeding terms. 

In the tradition of his people, Ben-Zvi 
was more than a politician. He was an 
outstanding scholar and a prolific author. 
His books included a study of the Samari- 
tans, an ancient Jewish sect; the history 
of the Jews of Peki'in, a village in Pales- 
tine where the Jews lived uninterruptedl¥ 
since the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple; a history of Palestine, and geo- 
graphical treatises. He was especially 
interested in the oriental Jewish com- 
munities and the communities of thé 
Middle East. 

With his passing, the citizens of Israel 
have lost one of their greatest leaders 
Jews everywhere one of their ou i 
ing scholars, and the world, a statesman 


Employment for Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speake 

under leave granted, I include the fol- 

lowing editorial from the 

(Ind.) News of April 26, 1963, in the AP” 

pendix of the RECORD: 3 
EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUTH 


In recent years automation has increased 
the demand for skilled and semiskilled 18b% 
but at the same time has materially reduced 
the need for unskilled workers. The result 
is a shortage of skilled help in the econem 
at the same time that substantial unempl°Y 
ment exists. 

This change in labor demand has had 250 
cial impact on the youth group who are out 
of school and who cannot qualify for avail: 
able jobs. During the last few years thee 
have been from 700,000 to 800,000 of 
school and unemployed in the age bracket © 
16 to 21. The percentage of unemploymet, 
in this age group has been about 13 to 
percent, or well over twice the rate in 
labor force as a whole. 

It is broadly recognized that the solution 
to the problem of youth unemployment re- 
quires (1) the creation of more total Job ch 
portunities through a higher rate of 257 
nomic growth, and (2) adequate t 
youth to qualify them for the skills bf, 
are currently needed. No one claims bee 
the basic problem can or will be solved 
placing young people into temporary 
created by a makework program under bh 
ernment auspices. Yet, that is what ay 
President proposed and the Senate rece? — 
approved as a partial answer to jobless”! 
of American youth. 

The Senate-approved bill (S. 1) is now Pe 
fore the House where a similar bill ("ge 
5131) has been favorable reported by ‘be 
Education and Labor Committee. Since ~i- 
President has labeled this priority leg 
tion, early action by the House can be wes 
pected unless it becomes tied up in the R 

The pending youth employment legis” 
tion has been described in an analysis pe 


% 
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Pared by the Counct! of State Chambers of 
as a palliative that would do little 
8 than provide a relatively small num- 
of youths with temporary unskilled jobs 
at a cost running into hundreds of millions 
Sf dollars a year. 
uch as the primary objective of the 
legislation 1s to increase the employability of 
ployed youth,” the analysis sald, “It is 
noting that the cost of placing a young 
in the Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
for 1 year is almost exactly twice the 
ost of 1 year’s enrollment in the Nation’s 
leading private universities and three times 
Cost in State universities. Also the cost 
year in the YCC is five times the cost of 
training youth in the Nation's better voca- 
tional high schools.” 

Taking administration cost figures, the 
Council analysis estimated the program 
Might run as high as $675 million a year 
150,000 enrollees in the Youth Con- 
servation Corps. 

Despite this public expenditure, Council 
qamearch Director Eugene F. Rinta found 
the. the young people would be in just about 

Same position upon completion of their 
Raining that they were before enrolling. 
Would face the choice of somehow get- 
apprenticeship or vocational training or 
seeking one of the diminishing number of 
Wskiiled jobs. 
council analysis called attention to 
and less costly ways of making youth 
More employable. It cited several positive 
eens of increasing employment opportu- 

ties for youth that were pointed out in a 
pori at ty report of the House Education and 

Committee. 
include enlarging and redirecting 
vocational education system to adapt 
training to present day needs, ex- 
the youth training sections of the 
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the existing 5-percent ceiling on 
which may be used for youth 
correcting laws and regulations 
rive young people of employment. 
les of this latter are the administra- 
the Federal minimum wage law and 
Walsh-Healey Act. 

The Teport added: “Another and presently 
“derused avenue to qualifying youth for 
— in demand is apprenticeship train- 

Promotion of apprenticeship programs 
among 
labor unions and industry could 
many thousands of opportunities for 
People to earn while they learn a 
Occupation.” 
ho importantly in the council's opinion, 
. is the need for development of a 
climate which is conducive to opti- 
economic growth. The analysis said: 
niy through greater growth that 
in the aggregate will be created 
is the basic answer to the problem 
ployment generally. Perhaps the 
ective thing that Congress could do 
the way for accelerated economic 
Would be to enact an Income tax rate 
measure which would increase the 
ves and capital for job-creating in- 
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to the specific question of what can 
to help solve youth employment 
„it should be noted that Labor 
Wulard Wirtz himself acknowl- 
uring the Senate hearings on S. 1 the 
no suggestion that this training 
(Youth Conservation Corps) will 
One of the enrollees for a skilled oc- 
And he recently told the House 
ttee that “there is no future in 
for the unskilled worker. What 
his job is going to be done by 


t Kennedy also noted this situa- 
message on education last Janu- 
cited a special study committee 
Showing “the need for providing new 
opportunities in occupations which 
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21 million youth now in grade school who 
will enter the labor market without a college 
degree during the 1960's.” The President 
said, “These youth—representing more than 
80 percent of the population between the 
ages of 16 and 21—-will be entering the labor 
market at a time when the need for unskilled 


labor is sharply diminishing.” 


Dallas Morning News Warns on the Test 
Ban Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Pleasure that I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News of April 24, 
1963, and compliment both our colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer], and this newspaper for their 
understanding of the situation. 

The Dallas Morning News points out 
the very real dangers facing the United 
States because of the refusal of the So- 
viets to honor any agreement is a dan- 
ger recognized by most American citi- 
zens, 

Our colleague has done an outstand- 
ing job as a student of the problem and 
legislator in informing his associates in 
Government and the people of the need 
for a sensible test ban or no test ban 
at all, rather than acquiesce to the false 
blandishments of the Soviet Union. 
The United States must not unilaterally 
bind itself ever again to nuclear test ban 
on the peril of our extinction on the 
face of the earth. ; 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

TEST-BAN DANGERS 

Dangerous omens are contained in the re- 
port that the United States and Britain are 
preparing a new direct appeal to Khrushchev 
to break the deadlock over a nuclear-test- 
ban agreement. The primary barrier to any 
agreement over weapons-test control has 
been the Soviet Union's steady refusal to 
accept a realistic inspection system which 
would permit Western observers to examine 
pogsible violations cf the agreement within 
the Soviet Union to insure against cheating. 

To date there has been no indication that 
the Soviet Union is willing to accept an 
effective inspection system. It seems likely 
that if any new compromise agreement is 
reached, most of the compromising will be 
done by the United States and Britain. 

Representative CAI Hosmer, of Califor- 
nia, ranking Republican member of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 

that this would be the case in a 
speech on the floor of the House last week. 
Hosmer said that pertinent terms of a new 
test-ban treaty soon to be offered to the 
Russians by the Kennedy administration had 
been revealed to his committee last month. 

These terms he described as “blueprints 
for a U.S. suicide weapon,” adding that the 


being 
sion to the Russians constitutes “a dis- 
astrous agreement for agreement's sake.” 
What are these terms which have upset 
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Representative Hosmer, regarded as an ex- 
pert in the field of atomic energy? 

The current Anglo-U.S. proposals, he says, 
will rely on seismic observatories outside 
the Soviet Union to discover underground 
cheat testing inside its borders. “Only a 
token number—nine—of unreliable, delayed 
reporting, tamper-prone, unmanned and as- 
yet-uninvented black box devices will be 
demanded for placement inside the U.S.S.R.” 

Hos pointed out that Dr. Carl Romney, 
the Defense Department's top seismologist, 
told his committee last month that, under 
the proposed terms, significant underground 
nuclear tests could be carried out in the 
interior of the U.S.S.R. without discovery 
from the outside. 5 

He also explained that the AEC’s Director 
of Military Applications, Maj. Gen, A. W. 
Betts, testified that the entire spectrum of 
nuclear weapons of military interest, except 
very-large-yield super H-bombs which the 
Soviets already have anyway, can be per- 
fected by tests carried out under these con- 
ditions of undiscoverability. 

A test-ban treaty without effective guards 
against cheating could provide the Soviets 
with means to achieve nuclear superiority 
over the United States. Only a treaty which 
guarantees that nuclear progress is stopped 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain might help 
to eliminate the danger of nuclear war. 

But even an effective test-ban treaty could 
be risky. The Soviets still could keep their 
scientists at work in the laboratories on 
weapons designed to provide them with 
atomic superiority, and the treaty could be 
broken as soon as these weapons were ready 
for testing. 

Hosmer reminds that President Kennedy, 
in March of 1962, flatly stated that the 
United States could not protect Itself from 
this kind of treachery. 

The President said: “In actual practice, 
particularly in a society of free choice, we 
cannot keep topflight scientists concentrat- 
ing on preparations for an experiment which 
may or may not take place on an uncertain 
date in the future. Nor can large technical 
laboratories be kept fully alert on a standby 
basis waiting for some other nation to break 
an agreement. This is not merely difficult 
or inconvenient—we have explored this alter- 
native thoroughly, and found it impossible 
of execution.” 

These and other facts we hope our over- 
anxious disarmament negotiators will bear 
in mind as they make another of their many 
trips to Geneva. 


Aid to Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ER. Mr. Speaker, many 
words have been spoken and written 
about the alien order of communism 
which has dedicated itself to world con- 
quest contrary to the will of the people. 
Many Americans are extremely con- 
cerned about the assistance which is 
given to Communist-controlled and 
Communist-sympathizing countries by 
the United States through the use of 
their tax dollars. Most all of the people 
of the Third District of Kentucky oppose 
the use of their tax money for assistance 
to Communist countries and now the 
Jefferson Post No. 15 of the American 
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Legion is attempting to alert the people 
to the fact that many of them are aiding 
the cause of communism by the purchase 
of materials and products made in a 
Communist economy. 

I commend to the Members of this 
House the following resolution passed 
by the Jefferson Post in Louisville and 
hope that it will serve as a guide for 
other partiotic organizations throughout 
this country: 

Whereas the international Communist con- 
spiracy has pledged itself to bury the United 
States and the free world in economic war- 
fare, or otherwise; and 

Whereas the purchase of Communist-made 
goods serves to put valuable dollars into the 
Communist economy; and 

Whereas the credit for any economic ad- 
vancement that accompanies trade between 
Communist nations and the United States 
is a credit to the Communist masters of 
those countries; and 

Whereas the building of the prestige of 
collectivist dictatorships serves only to 
further enslave the masses; and 

Whereas, the jobs of American workers 
have actually been placed in jeopardy and 
in some cases lost because of Communist im- 
ports; and 

Whereas the sale of American-made goods 
to Communist nations accomplishes, aids, 
and abets avowed enemies of freedom: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
Jefferson Post No. 15 of the Amerioan Legion 
declares its opposition to the purchase of 
Communist-made products and calls upon 
all patriotic Americans to join it in a pledge 
to purchase only American-made and free 
world merchandise; and be it further 

Resolved, That the patriotic merchandisers 
of Jefferson County and the State of Ken- 
tucky be requested to join us in this enter- 
prise by restricting their own handling of 
merchandise to products made in nations 
that believe in freedom rather than in na- 
tions that suppress it. 

Adopted March 19, 1963. 

WILLIAM A. CHENAULT, 
Member, Executive Committee. 
MILTON J. MONEY, 
Commander. 
WALTER J. DOERTING, 
Acting Adjutant. 


Selective Service Mental Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, Parade, 
a magazine section that is published in 
many Sunday newspapers, including the 
Washington Post, contained the follow- 
ing article on April 28, 1963, under a 
column entitled “Intelligence Report,” 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my fellow Congressmen: 

Who's smart? Which selective service reg- 
istrants fare best and worst on the mental 
tests given them for military induction? 
Those from Utah and Washington pass the 
tests most frequently. Those from South 
Carolina and Kentucky fail most frequently. 
More than half the South Carolinians and 
Kentuckians fail. Their failure rate is 54.6 
percent. The failure rate of those from 
Utah and. Washington is only 4.7 percent. 
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To the above might be added that 
Utah, which has long been proud of and 
has emphasized education, ranks No. 1 
in the number of years of schooling com- 
pleted by persons 25 years of age and 
over. The average number of grades 
completed by this age group is 12.2— 
1960: It further follows that with this 
same age group, Utah ranks first in the 
number of persons completing at least 
4 years of high school. Furthermore, we 
rank top, along with Colorado and Dela- 
ware, in the number who have completed 
at least 4 years of college. 

In Utah’s secondary schools, 49.4 per- 
cent of our teachers hold master’s de- 
grees; 98.6 percent have bachelor’s 
degrees; and 93.2 percent of our elemen- 
tary teachers hold bachelor’s degrees. 

This admirable achievement has not 
come easy to the people of our State, or 
our teachers, for there have been many 
difficult and seemingly insurmountable 
hurdles to overcome, among which are 
some of the following: Because of the 
percentage of school-age children per 
capita, which places us as second in the 
Nation; our high percentage of pupils 
attending public schools—97.4 percent; 
and our lower percentage of disposable 
income per capita; it has been necessary 
for both teachers and all Utah citizens 
to make many sacrifices in the interest 
of better education. It has been neces- 
sary for us to levy taxes to the extent 
that Utah has the second highest per- 
centage of State taxes earmarked for 
educational purposes for higher educa- 
tion, and is first percentagewise for State 
and local expenditures for all public 
education. Even with this effort on the 
part of State and local governments, the 
result has been large-size classes—Utah 
ranks 39th in the Nation in average num- 
ber of pupils per classroom teacher in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools—and lower salaries for our de- 
voted teachers—90.1 percent of the 
national average. 

Another factor which I would like to 
point out is that much of our land in 
Utah is federally owned—second only to 
the States of Nevada and Alaska. Thus 
we are unable to draw revenue for State 
and local government from this land. 
We do receive some aid for our schools 
through Federal appropriations such as 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815; how- 

` ever, I am proud to say that the bulk of 
our education expense is carried by the 
people of Utah, for only 4.8 percent of all 
schools are paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This might be compared with 
Alaska, which receives 24 percent of its 
school costs from the Federal Govern- 
ment. š 

Iam proud to say further that Utah is 
one of nine States which has no State 
debt for education. We have followed 
in our State a sound fiscal policy of meet- 
ing current expenditures with current 
revenue—this also holds true in other 
departments of our State government. 

The success of our school system in 
Utah may be attributed to many factors, 
but for the most part it is the educational 
philosophy of our founding forefathers, 
who felt that the first order of impor- 
tance was establishing schools. This in- 
herent philosophy of the value of a good 
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education is apparent with all people 
throughout our State. This, coupled 
with the devotion to and love of educe” 
tion demonstrated by our teachers, has 
made Utah one of the top States in edu- 
cation in America in the past, as well as 
at present. 


On Preparing Athletes for Olympics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 1 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the views of the U.S. Gymnastics Fed” 
eration concerning development of ath- 
letes for the 1964 Olympic games. with ; 
thetic 


The federation takes sharp issue 
the request of the Amateur A 
Union for half a million dollars to pre 
pare athletes for these forth 
Olympics. 

Following is the text of a letter t 
Members of Congress from Mr. Donald 
N. Boydston, president, U.S. Gymnast 
Federation: 

APRIL 23, 1963- 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Donald Hull, of the Amateur Athletic Union. 
has written to Senator Huserr H. Humrss** 
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Olympic Games. He wrote as 
speaking for the “major sports 
bodies” of the United States. We assure 
he is not, In at least two areas this letter 
both misleading and erroneous. First, it 
never been a function of the Amateur At?” 
letic Union to develop athletes. The 
trainers, and teachers who actually develop 
our athletes are members of the now 
tioning sports federations. For instance, 4 
many clinics, developmental meets 
championship meets which the U.S. G 
nastics Federation conducts are in no 
connected with the AA.U. To place gu not 
sum of money in the hands of a group 
involved in actually preparing our athlete 
would be a mistake. 

Second, the training of athletes also 28 

the 


way 
s 


for the facilities necessary to conduct 
training. The member institutions of 
various sports federations are those 4 
zations which administer and are re ost 
ble for the facilities needed. Therefore, m in 
ot the personnel and facilities which have 
the past and present been responsible th 
producing and training athletes are bo 
represented in the sports federations. 
Third, the US. Gymnastics Federaties 
could successfully operate on $500,000 act 
10 years—and during that time cond’ 
clinics and meets for all ages, as we are fit 
doing, and greatly improve the physical 
ness of our youngsters as well as improve ple 
competitive performances of our Olym 
fund 


athletes to come. 

Fourth, we believe that if such 
should be made available for the express Pist 
pose of helping to develop athletes we git! 
look into the future. The high school 
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or boy of today is the Olympic performer of 
1968. Given many times the amount re- 
Quested the Amateur Athletic Union could 
do nothing measurable to improve our per- 
formance in the 1964 Olympic Games to be 
held just 18 months from now. It takes 
Coaches, facilities, and years of training to 
Produce a great athlete. We have the 
Coaches, the facilities, and the ambition and 
desire to improve the performance of our 
athletes in the future. We are 

With the youngsters and simultaneously 
helping the members of our future Olympic 


We have as members of our organization 
the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations; the American Turners; 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association; 
the National Association of College Gymnas- 

Coaches; the Women’s National Gym- 
nastics Association; and many others indi- 
Cate they will soon join. There is a job to be 

d we have the personnel and the 

facilities with which to accomplish the task. 

© do not feel the AA. U. leadership has been 

t in saying they can develop a team 

t will see the Soviets are “thwarted.” It 

4s true they can sponsor meets and go on in- 

ternational trips but as for getting our ath- 

ready or providing those necessities 

are needed, only the sports federations 

have what it takes to build winning pro- 
for the future, 

Respectfully, 
Downwatp N. Borosrox, 
President, U.S. Gymnastics Federation. 


Wisconsin's Traffic Safety Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, with the 
rising death toll throughout the Nation 
by traffic accidents, I call to the 
attention of my colleagues the signifi- 
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rded for 1962. This renewed 
tion on the part of the Wis- 
Council of Safety, the -State 
r Vehicle Department and the many 
leaders throughout the State pro- 
a singular example for other States 
hout the country to follow. 

the conclusion of my remarks, I will 
into the Recorp excerpts from a 
sent to me by the public informa- 
director of the Wisconsin Council 
ety, Inc., in which he describes 
d-up program of public edu- 
information that has been 
en in Wisconsin. I will also 
cerpts from a pamphlet, en- 
‘Four by 1964,” issued by the coun- 
ch describes four legislative pro- 
Supported by the Wisconsin 
of Safety. 

Material referred to above fol- 
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* Four BY 1964 
UNIFORM RURAL ENFORCEMENT 

The problem: Duplication of effort between 
county and State law enforcement officers 
in many areas. County officers restricted by 
county lines. Lack of uniformity in enforce- 
ment throughout the State. 

The solution: Permit county boards to 
transfer their traffic patrols to the Wisconsin 
State Patrol with full civil service status and 
certain other guarantees. 

The cost; Traffic enforcement costs now 
borne by the counties through their property 
tax levies will be assumed by the State 
through existing vehicle registration, driver 
license and gasoline tax receipts. 

IMPLIED CONSENT REQUIREMENT 

The problem: Drinking drivers are a serious 
menace. But they frequently go unconvicted 
for want of sure evidence—while the inno- 
cent may be mistakenly charged with driv- 
ing while intoxicated. 

The solution: Pass an implied consent law 
to help convict the guilty and protect the 
innocent. Make the driving privilege con- 
tingent upon the driver’s agreement to sub- 
mit to a chemical test if charged with driv- 
ing while intoxicated. 

Lower the prima facle intoxication evi- 
dence level from 0,15 to 0,10 percent, tn recog- 
nition of known facts about the effects of 
alcohol consumption. 

The cost: Minimal costs of equipment or 
laboratory analysis to be budgeted for by 
enforcement agencies. 

TRAILER SAFETY REGULATIONS 

The problem: Considerable public opinion 
over inadequacy of existing safety regulations 
governing trailers was expressed following a 
July 4, 1960; accident near Spring Green in 
which a h trailer broke loose 


orse-carrying 
. from its towing vehicle and crashed into a 


family car, killing six persons. Since more 
trailers are being drawn by motor vehicles 
each year, the need for stricter safety regu- 
lations is apparent. 

The solution: Up-date current require- 
ments governing lighting, brakes, hitches, 
and chains on trailers. 

The cost: The cost would be very small 
to the individual vehicle owner who in- 
tends to tow a trailer. This safety invest- 
ment would be for his own protection and 
that of the traveling public. 

HELP FOR PROBLEM DRIVERS 

The problem: Some drivers, by their rec- 
ords, have shown the need for 
and help before they cause a serious accident. 
Personnel to perform this service are not 
available. 

The solution: Create a specialized group 
of driver improvement personnel whose task 
would be to interview drivers whose accident 
experience and violation records indicate 
need for consultation, retesting or refresher 
training. 

The cost: For the biennium, salaries for 
15 driver improvement specialists plus other 
necessary costs would run $216,553. 


Wisconsin COUNCIL or SAFETY, INC. 
Madison, Wis., April 1, 1963. 

Congressman MELVIN Lamp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LAmD; May I take this 
opportunity to tell you what is going on in 
Wisconsin. , 


As you probably know, 1962 was the sec- 
ond worst year in Wisconsin's history as far 
as traffic deaths were concerned. To date, 
954 deaths have been recorded, and with 
some persons still on the critical lst, it’s 

le the final total may exceed the all- 
time high of 955. 

This has spurred a stepped-up program of 
public education and information, as well as 
an attempt to meet the State’s priority traf- 
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fic safety needs with sound legislative meas- 
ures. 

Since January, the Wisconsin Council of 
Safety, in cooperation with the motor vehi- 
cle department, has produced and distrib- 
uted nearly 125,000 copies of the three en- 
closed leaflets dealing with traffic safety pro- 
posals. The remaining two will be prepared 
and distributed shortly. 
and March, nine trafic safety 


In 
clinics were held throughout the State to 


-help generate public interest and support 


for the suggested programs. More than 400 
legislators and interested citizens attended. 

Scheduled in early April, is a series of 14 
recorded interviews on aspects of traffic safe- 
ty. Experts from throughout Wisconsin will 
discuss such topics as engineering, chemical 
testing, pedestrian safety, law enforcement, 
traffic courts, citizen support and driver edu- 
cation, and the discussions will be recorded 
and distributed to each radio station in the 
State in the form of 15 minute programs. 

We believe this project will do much to 
inform the public on what the problems and 
possible solutions are in each of these key 
areas, 


In addition, queries from many persons on 
some of the problems of freeway driving, 
have encouraged several organizations to ar- 
range a 2-day clinic on freeway driving. An 
instructional session will be held in the 
evening, followed by a bus tour of freeway 
areas in the Madison area the next morn- 
ing. This will be held in late April, and the 
entire week will be designated as Freeway 
Driving Week. The vocational school, mo- 
tor vehicle department, AAA and Wiscon- 
sin Council of Safety are cooperating in this 
venture. 


Sincerely, 
ALAN CHECHIK, 
Public Information Director. 


Water Pollution Control Program in 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill, H.R. 
5888, would reduce the funds for water 
pollution control grants from the $100 
million requested by the President to only 
$90 million. In view of the fact that 
there are now applications already on 
hand for $170 million of Federal aid, any 
reduction would be an unfortunate set- 
back to this urgently needed program. 

It is particularly disturbing that the 
cut was made on the erroneous basis 
that communities could turn to the ac- 
celerated public works program to make 
up the loss. The fact is that that pro- 
gram is available only in communities 
with high and persistent unemployment, 
so that the communities which would 
lose out under this cutback could not 
necessarily use the other program. 
More importantly, the Congress in au- 
thorizing the accelerated public works 
program and in appropriating funds for 
these grants did so in order to make a 
net addition to the construction activity 
and thereby create jobs to relieve un- 
employment, A basic principle of that 
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program is that the funds are not to be 

used for projects which would have been 

built without the aid and are not to be 
used to replace funds for regular Fed- 
eral programs. 

Last Friday, a list of nearly 1,600 com- 
munities which have applications pend- 
ing under the water pollution program 
was inserted into the Appendix of the 
Recorp beginning on page A2538. Be- 
cause of the special method of processing 
followed in the State of Georgia, where- 
by applications must be a completed or 
final package, it was not possible to in- 
clude a full listing for that State. Even 
the additional information now avail- 
able does not present a complete picture 
since I understand there are many com- 
munities in Georgia actively developing 
projects under this program. I am in- 
serting in the Recor a listing of a num- 
ber of additional communities in that 
State which have pending applications 
for grants under the water pollution con- 
trol program and which could be ad- 
versely affected by the reduction in funds 
made by H.R. 5888. 

Supplemental list of pending applications 
for municipal waste treatment works con- 
struction grants 

GEORGIA 


Municipality: 
Alma. 


600, 
TTT 56, 700 
0 ͤ aeie 61. 500 
Was : 269. 700 


Bonneville Stands on Its Own Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
JoHN P. Saytor, has taken unusual in- 
terest in the fiscal problems of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. His inter- 
est certainly is most welcome and proper 
and his concern is appreciated. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made certain comments 
which I fear left wrong impressions. 

My distinguished colleague advocates 
a BPA rate increase on a the-sooner-the- 
better basis. His insistence comes at a 
time when the 88th Congress has before 
it a program that would permit BPA to 
net between $6 and $15 million a year by 
marketing surplus power in the Pacific 
Southwest. 

My first point is this: Any BPA rate re- 
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view should await the approval or dis- 
approval of Congress on the proposed 
marketing program. 

The proposed Pacific Northwest- 
Pacific Southwest intertie would have a 
very favorable impact on BPA’s financial 
Position. BPA rates come up for review 
and possible change at 5-year intervals. 
Existing rates will continue until Decem- 
ber 20, 1964. BPA Administrator Charles 
F. Luce has stated BPA will not wait that 
long, however, to review its rates. That 
will be done this year after Congress has 
had a chance to act on the intertie pro- 
gram. There will be plenty of time, after 
Congress considers the intertie, to review 
rates and recommend adjustments. 

Can you imagine what would happen 
if a private utility were to appear before 
its regulatory agency and petition for a 
rate increase at the same time ignoring 
a sales program that would substantially 
increase its revenue? Surely, only one 
thing would happen. The increase would 
be denied. And the utility probably 
would be chided for upsidedown think- 
ing. It would be nudged out the door 
and admonished not to return until its 
marketing program was resolved. 

After Congress wishes are known, BPA 
can thoroughly review its financial re- 
quirements. It can take many factors 
into account, ihcluding the intertie, and 
Mr. Luce will then recommend to the 
Federal Power Commission whatever 
rate revisions are necessary. 

I spoke of wrong impressions, For one 
thing, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said this—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 4: 

Mr. Luce has indicated in his letter that 
BPA realizes that a rate increase may be re- 
quired for the period 1964-69. This realiza- 
tion will be welcomed warmly by the taxpay- 
ers provided that the increase is sufficient 


to eliminate the drain which the BPA cur- 


rently inflicts on taxpayers’ funds. 


First of all, BPA does not currently 
inflict a drain on taxpayers’ funds. BPA 
pays its own way with interest. 

I shall explain this ina moment. But 
first, may I emphasize that when BPA 
repays the investment in Northwest 
power projects, these projects will con- 
tinue to produce revenues for the U.S. 
Treasury for the benefit of the Nation's 
taxpayers for scores of years. 

The Federal Government's investment 
in 15 Pacific Northwest multipurpose 
projects in operation as of June 30, 1962, 
totaled $1,880 million. Of this amount 
$1,540 million is to be repaid from power 
revenues. The rest is charged—and 
properly so—to such nonreimbursable 
benefits as recreation, navigation, and 
flood control. Another $520 million in- 
vested in transmission lines raises BPA’s 
total obligation to the Treasury as of 
June 30 to $2,060 million. 

BPA receipts to last June 30 totaled 
$860 million, Of this, $221 million was 
used to repay in full annual appropria- 
tions for operations and maintenance. 
Another $318 million was applied to in- 
terest on the capital investment. The re- 
maining $321 million was used to repay 
capital investment and, as of June 30, 
this amount was about $20 million more 
than the repayment schedule called for. 

Thus, while it is correct to say that 
the taxpayers’ money has been invested 
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to develop Northwest multipurpose Fed- 
eral projects, this is an investment that 
is being repaid—with interest. This i5 
more than can be said of many public 
works financed with Federal appropria- 
tions in other parts of the country. The 
service life of the Columbia projects 
span many, many years beyond the 
repayment period. 

Now, this brings us to my distinguished 
colleague's remarks on interest, which I 
fear also left the wrong impression. 
was disturbed and left more than a li 
confused by his reference to interest 
rates—CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March & 
page 3244—and by what he left unsaid. 
So I delved into the matter. I found 
that the interest rate paid on U.S. Treas- 
ury marketable securities from 1939 
through 1960 averaged 2.252 percent 
BPA has paid 2.5 percent on projects 
constructed by the Army engineers and 
on one small reclamation project, and 
3 percent on other Bureau proj 
which include Grand Coulee and H 
Horse Dams. 

The Congressman from Pennsylvani# 
did not make any particular point on 
interest rates other than to imply, per- 
haps, that they should have been higher. 
although, as it was, they still were abov® 
the going Federal rate. 

My distinguished colleague makes 2° 
reference to the fact that private util 
ities, in effect, have obtained interest 
free loans from the Government throws 
fast writeoffs amounting to hundreds ai 
millions of dollars. Frankly, I am criti 
of this omission. 

If my distinguished colleague's 60 
is to see BPA operate on a sound fins? 
cial basis, he should support program 
such as thé intertie. This program, 
built at Federal costs, certainly will PP 
up BPA’s financial outlook. 

In these days of intense internations! 
competition—a contest which involves 
our very survival—we must take sre 
care not to impose an economic handicap 
or burden on any region. Iam confide” 
that my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania realizes that he cannot 
promote the economic interest of his 0%? 
region by hobbling the forward progres 
of the Pacific Northwest. $ 

President made this poi 
ably in August 1962 in connection WI 
BPA's 25th anniversary. He said: 

When you help build a region, you ben, 
build your nation. The economic growth 
the Pacific Northwest has created a Die 
market for Detroit cars and Pittsburgh Te 
and Boston shoes and Atlanta textiles. 
list is almost without end, and proves agr. 
that the economic vitality of one region ther 
fects the economic vitality of all o 
regions. 


A selfish approach to regional interest 
does not build the Nation's str 15 
deed, such an approach is fraught ¥! 
peril. of 
If the intertie program and its attend 
ant legislation should fail to pass, the OF” 
ponents of these measures would perp? 
uate restrictions that prevent BPA from 
selling at a profit power that now wast 
into the Pacific Ocean. This is pore, 
available whenever streams are & 
minimum flows. A 

In each of the past 5 years when BP? 
has had annual deficits, electrical en 
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ergy substantially greater than the year’s 
deficit went unsold for lack of a market. 
The water was spilled unused over the 
. In other words, in these 5 years 
We wasted power worth approximately 
$125 million. Surely this is a waste in 
Natural resources that we can ill afford. 
Water is a self-replenishing resource 
and by using it prudently we may con- 
serve our supplies of fossil fuels. It 
Makes good sense to do so. 
BPA in the past 25 years has achieved 
& remarkable record of marketing Fed- 
eral power at the lowest possible cost. As 
tor Luce has stressed, BPA is 
Committed to a program that will put it 
back on a sound financial basis. 
Because of a surplus accumulated 
Prior to 1957, BPA is still cumulatively 
million ahead of schedule in meeting 
its obligations to the Treasury. We real- 
that a rate increase may be required 
for the period 1964 through 1969. 
The amount of any increase will rest 
largely on what Congress does with the 
acific Northwest-Pacific Southwest in- 
is An essential part of this program 
the legislation which I described and 
by the way, is supported unani- 
by the Pacific Northwest congres- 
sional delegation. If Congress approves 
this program, the raise in BPA rates will 
be Small and not likely to hinder electric 
program also will les- 
shameful waste in natural re- 


Americans Dying in War That Is Not a 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


W ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
news item from this morning’s Wall 
bareet Journal notes the 80th American 
Dam” die in the fighting in South Viet- 
a Why are American boys dying in 
8 the President refuses to call a war 
the ts our forces to it? What does 
of Nation tell the parents and loved ones 
batese boys who are dying on a lonely 
land field in a faraway and strange 
to? What are we, the Congress, going 

the American people as we stand 
8 allow American boys to be en- 
We «0 a war not declared by Congress? 
ang nave taken a solemn oath to uphold 
Const end the Constitution and the 
Dow tution gives only Congress the 
does pte declare war. By what right 
forces resident Kennedy commit armed 

to a continuing war without the 
the on Of Congress in accordance with 


to Mt Speaker, is it not time for Congress 
its constitutional responsibility 
him ate the President that we expect 
lang? live up to the supreme law of the 
as In keeping with the oath we took 

Members of Congress, we must return 
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to Congress the powers delegated to us 
in the Constitution. Perhaps, then, we 
can bring about a policy which will make 
some sense in our dealings with foreign 
nations and the Communist threat. At 
least, American boys will not be sent to 
die in an undeclared war. 

The news item follows: 

Red guerrillas in South Vietnam killed a 
U.S. Army master sergeant and 40 South 
Vietnamese troops in a battle 320 miles north 
of Saigon, Vietnam military sources said. 
About 60 other Government troops were 
missing. The US. sergeant was the 80th 
U.S. military adviser to die in South Viet- 
nam since the United States began aiding 
South Vietnam militarily 2 years ago. 


Alton G. Lacy, Superb Congressional 
Secretary, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, Alton G. 
Lacy is retiring May 1 as secretary for 
the office of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia. Mr. Lacy has served 
in this capacity since March 4, 1931, with 
the exception of the year 1954 when he 
returned to his native county to serve 
1 year as clerk of the circuit court of 
Halifax County under appointment of 
Judge G. E. Mitchell, Jr., of that cir- 
cuit. Alton Lacy is a man of sterling 
worth and qualities of character. He 
is a dedicated public servant. He is in- 
telligent and capable. He knows the 
people of the Fifth Congressional District 
as well as their needs and problems. He 
has labored indefatigably to serve them. 
The dexterous and faithful manner in 
which he has performed the duties of 
his position has earned and merited the 
appreciation and affection of the citi- 
zens, not only of the Fifth District, but 
of the State of Virginia at large. 

He belongs to an old and highly re- 
spected southside Virginia family. The 
Lacy family of Halifax County has had 
a prominent part in the public life of 
Halifax County for at least 75 years. 

The Danville Register of Danville, Va., 
in its issue of Sunday, April 28, carried 
a story dealing with the impending re- 
tirement of Mr. Lacy and included an 
editorial which demonstrates to some ex- 
tent the esteem in which he is held by 
the people especially in that section of 
our Commonwealth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, the newspaper article and 
the editorial from the Danville Register 
hereinabove referred to are as follows: 
AFTER 32 YEARS ON THE HILL ALTON G. LACY, 

'TUCK’S SECRETARY, ANNOUNCES RETIREMENT 

May 1 

Wasuincton, D.C—Alton G. Lacy, for 32 
years a congressional assistant on Capitol 
Hill, announced today that, for reasons of 
health, he will retire as secretary to Congress- 
man Wum M. Tuck, of the Fifth Virginia 
District, on May 1. 

His retirement will bring to a close the 
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second longest period of service of any aid 
presently connected with the Virginia delega- 
tion. No successor was announced. 

He has served successively as secretary to 
Congressmen Thomas G, Burch, Thomas B. 
Stanley, and Tuck, all of the fifth district, 
and is recognized as one of the best congres- 
sional assistants on Capitol Hill. Twice dur- 
ing his period of service, when vacancies oc- 
curred in 1946 and again in 1953, he had full 
management of the district's mal 
office, a capacity generally referred to in 
Washington as that of acting Congressman. 

Along with Calvin Haley, secretary to Con- 
gressman Howarp W. Smirn, and M. J. Mene- 
fee, administrative assistant to Senator 
Harry F. Brno, Mr. Lacy recently was cited as 
one of the veterans of Virginia's congres- 
sional staff. The combined service of these 
three aids totals more than 100 years. 

In addition to his duties in Washington, 
Lacy has been active in Virginia politics. He 
was a member of the fifth district Democratic 
committee and the Democratic State central 
committee, where he has served for many 
years. He also is recognized as an authority 
on Virginia election laws and on the Demo- 
cratic Party plans, and had a role in drafting 
several of the State’s Democratic platforms. 

He comes from a family long associated 
with public affairs in Halifax County, Va. 
His father was the late State Senator James 
T. Lacy, who served in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture with the father of Congressman TUCK, 
the late Robert J. Tuck. 

back over the years, Lacy said in 
an interview that he never has regretted his 
decision to come to Washington as a congres- 
sional aid. 

“It has been an interesting experience,” he 
said. 

“I have formed many friendships, and my 
three employers were men of high principle, 
honor, and integrity,” he said. 

“But probably the most solid satisfaction,” 
he added, “was being in a position to help 
others. Looking back, this assumes more 
real Importance than helping in legislative 
matters or any other work.” 

Lacy will be honored with a scroll from 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
at the Virginia Congressional Dinner, sched- 
uled for Hotel Washington on Tuesday even- 
ing, as a feature of the annual session of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Also to be honored at the dinner are Burr 
P. Harrison, former Seventh District Con- 
gressman; Haley, the dean of Virginia con- 
gressional aids, and Menefee. 

Lacy was born in Scottsburg, October 6, 
1898. After graduation from the high school 
there, he worked for 2½ years on his father's 
farm and then served as deputy clerk in the 
Halifax County Circuit Court under his 
father and later under his brother, the late 
Ernest C. Lacy. During this time, he also 
served as a member of the Halifax town 
council. 

In 1930, he managed successfully the cam- 
paign of Mr. Burch in Halifax County for 
the seat in Congress from the Fifth District. 
On March 4, 1931, he came to Washington 
as assistant to the new Con 


in May 1946, by Governor Tuck, Lacy assisted 
him with his Senate duties and, at the same 
time, continued to manage the congressional 
Office on the House side. 

Stanley was elected to represent the Fifth 
District in November 1946, and Lacy was em- 
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In 1926, Lacy married Miss Agnes Baptist 
of Scottsburg. He is a member of the Beth 
Car Baptist Church of Halifax and of the 
Halifax Masonic Lodge No. 96. 


A DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVANT RELAXES 


On Capitol Hill in Washington and here at 
home in the Fifth Congressional District; the 
office of Representative WLAN M. Tuck 
in the Old House Office Building is known 
as the congressional office with an extraordi- 
narily efficient staff and an exceptionally 
good looking distaff. 

The person in charge of efficiency is Alton 
Greenwood Lacy, of the Halifax Lacys, and 
the good looks, along with their share of 
efficiency, are provided by Mrs. Madonna 
Haworth and Mrs. Shirley Scearce Wiggins, 
formerly of Danville. 

Alton Lacy announced late yesterday that 
he will relinquish his responsibilities as secre- 
tary to Representative Tock. But he is not 
leaving that office altogether. He will retain 
a desk and he will be there when needed and 
as his health permits. That is good news 
along with the bad. That office would not be 
the same without the occasional presence of 
the man who has directed its staff and been 
confidant, counselor, aid, and friend of three 
able Virginia Congressmen. 

It takes seniority to enable a Representa- 
tive or Senator to advance up the congres- 
sional ladder and seniority is, basically, ex- 
perience. Alton G. Lacy has 32 years of 
seniority in congressional service, more eyen 
than Virginia's two U.S. Senators who re- 
cently were honored for 30 years on the Hill. 

Long before President Roosevelt found it 
necessary to remind his White House aids 
that they should “have a passion for ano- 
nymity.“ Alton G. Lacy was practicing that 
quality assiduously, and always has. It is 
his nature to work hard in being helpful to 
others and to remain in the background. 
Among his most ardent friends have been the 
men he served professionally: Representative 
and Senator Thomas G. Burch, Representa- 
tive and Governor Thomas B. Stanley, and 
Representative and Governor William M. 
Tuck. Lacy stuck to the congressional office 
of the Fifth, while Burch went on to the Sen- 
ate, and as Stanley went into the Governor's 
office, He was there and waiting for his lfe- 
time friend when Tvck, after a rest from the 
strenuous term as Governor, entered the 
House to fill the office Stanley had held. 

In a moment of reminiscence, Tuck re- 
called that he and Alton Lacy had been close 
friends for 45 years and that their families 
had shared the bonds of personal friendship 
and political alliance for generations. 

“He has been devoted to the cause of good 
government in Halifax County, in the Fifth 
District, in Virginia, and in the country,” 
Tuck said of his veteran aid. Then, with a 
look that seemed to span four decades and 
more, “Bic BILL” observed, as if talking only 
to himself: “He is one of the warmest and 
dearest friends I have ever had.” 

The Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
is going to honor Mr. Lacy and others on 
Tuesday night, but here in the Fifth the 
people by the thousands already have hon- 
ored him with their good wishes and kind 
thoughts and personal gratitude for helpful 
assistance, provided for a third of a century 
to those in need of a friend to perform quick, 
effective work in Washington. 

A tribute to Lacy by a friend included an 
obseryation that he probably knows more 
ins and outs of the sprawling Federal bu- 
reaucracy, that is, the executive department, 
than any man he knows. 

Alton Lacy has considered it a part of his 
job to know the whos, whats, and hows of 
the Federal Government. Possession of such 
knowledge has enabled him to perform mors 
effective service to his principal, the Con- 
gressman, and to the people who are the 
Congressman's constituents. 
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As he relaxes. somewhat his labors as a 
conceasion to health, Alton Lacy will have 
the grateful tion and the sincere 
good wishes of the people he has served and 
their families—and that, to be sure, is a lot 
of people to count as friends and well- 
wishers. 


A Five-Point Plan for Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that Republicans are fully aware of 
the President’s responsibility for the 
conduct of our foreign policy and stand 
ready to support him in any course of 
action we believe will contribute to the 
extension of freedom throughout the 
world and promote peace with security 
and justice. But I believe we have a re- 
sponsibility to oppose administration 
policies which result in a deterioration 
of America’s position abroad—for exam- 
ple, the policies which permit a Commu- 
nist beachhead to remain 90 miles off our 
shore. 

Last Thursday evening, April 25, the 
chairman of the national Republican 
congressional committee, Congressman 
Bos WILSON, of California, issued a di- 
rect reply to the President’s wish in a 
recent press conference that opponents 
of his foreign policy would submit specific 
alternatives to his Cuban policy. The 
Baltimore Sun carried the story the next 
morning with a front page banner head- 
line, and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to place in the Rec- 
orp both the remarks of Congressman 
Wilson and the story by the Sun’s high- 
ly respected and competent 
reporter, Howard Norton: 

EXCERPTS OF CONGRESSMAN WILSON'S 
REMARES 

Candidate Kennedy came into office 
pledged to revitalize the Western alliance, 
restore bold, imaginative leadership to the 
free world, and renew America’s prestige 
abroad. In contrast, his administration has 
followed a foreign policy which can best be 
described as one of defeat, retreat, and de- 
ceit. From our humiliating defeat at the 
Bay of Pigs to the present Communist drive 
to take over Laos, New Frontier foreign poli- 
cles are collapsing all over the world. It is 
difficult—if not impossible—to name one 
area where the United States, under the so- 
called leadership of John F. Kennedy, has 
stood up to our enemies as vigorously as it 
has opposed our friends. 

America suffered a major defeat at the Bay 
of Pigs because the President committed 
American prestige, but failed to deliver the 
required military and naval support. We not 
only have failed to remove the Communist 
threat from this hemisphere, but we have 
retreated from our demands for an on-site 
inspection of the island. We have openly 
accepted the continued presence of Soviet 
troops and so-called technicians in Cuba, 
and have clamped down with “vigah” on 
raids by Cuban exiles. As far as I can tell 
the anly congratulations President Kennedy 
has received for his bold action have been 
from Fidel Castro. 

In other parts of the world we are in seri- 
ous trouble. We have not halted the advance 
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of communism in southeast Asia, but we 
have succeeded in toppling the pro- Western 
government in Laos and replacing it with 
a coalition which—as we feared and fi 

15 months ago—is resulting in a Red take- 
over of that country. The architect of this 
brilliant bit of foreign policy, that famous 
failure, Averill Harriman, has been rewarded 
with a promotion to Under Secretary of 
State. 

We have not removed the Soviet influenc® 
from Africa, but we have removed from 
power the only pro-Western anti-Commu- 
nist leader in the area, Moise Tshombe, 
denied self-determination to the people ot 
Katanga. Today we not only do not havé 
peace in the Congo, but we see increasing 
evidence that the Central Congolese GOV” 
ernment, which we helped bring into power, 
is playing the Soviet’s game in Africa. 

We have reached the point in our his- 
tory where we, as American citizens, can 
no longer believe what our Government say* 
We have witnessed a policy of deceit bls- 
tantly practiced by administration oficials 
who glibly claim that its the right of the 
Government to lle. For what purpose? TO 
try to keep high the ratings and solid the 
image of the architect of the plan—John 
F. Kennedy. 

Is this the bold, imnginative leadership 
Candidate Kennedy had in mind? I believe 
we could do with a little less of it and ® 
little more frankness and commonsense. 1 
believe, in short, it’s time for a change. 

There are a number of courses of 
open to this Nation if the Kennedy 2d. 
ministration really wants to eliminate th? 
Communists from this hemisphere, As * 
starter, I would suggest: 

1. Recognition and support of a Cuban 
Government in exile. 

2. An economic quarantine which would 
include the cutoff of all U.S. aid to nation 
which trade with Cuba and a cutoff of US 
funds to Latin American nations which in- 
sist upon maintaining economic and dip! 
matic tles with Castro. 

3, Closing of the Panama Canal to Cubs? 
trade from Red China and the Soviet blos 
countries, which has risen sharply in 
months and is sustaining Castro 
nomically. 

4. An ultimatum to the Soviet Union tbs 
we will sever diplomatic relations unless 50. 
viet troops are removed from Cuba wt 
30 days. 

5. The strict enforcement of the Monro? 
Doctrine in the future to prevent more 
"Cubas" from developing in Latin Amerio® 

Because of the Kennedy administration 
reluctance to take these five steps, the Amer 
ican people must supply the sixth step to, 
ward eliminating the Communist m 
from the Western Hemisphere and restoriugß 
this Nation's respect and honor in erer! 
corner of the globe. The sixth step must b. 
the election in 1964 of a Republican Presi” 
dent and a Republican House of Represents 
tives to put some backbone into our 
foreign policy. 0 

We need but 1 winner to accomplish th 
former and but 40 to achieve the latte 
With the help and organization of devoted 
Republicans in particular and disgusted 
Americans in general, we can—and wie 
change what has become a retreat for the 
United States around the world into an al 
out defense of freedom. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 26, 1963] 
GOP Asks ULTIMATUM TO RUSSIA on 

me Cusa—WrrnprawaL or ALL So I 

Unrrs URGED—SEVERANCE or Tres SUGGEST? 

Ir 30-Day DEADLINE ISN'T MET 

(By Howard Norton) 

Wasuinoron, April 25.—The Republica 
tonight unveiled a five-point plan for defen 
ing the Communists in Cuba and all of L 
America. 
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The plan includes an ultimatum to Mos- 
Cow, threatening the severance of diplomatic 
ties 1 all Soviet troops leave Cuba within 

ys. 

In a speech before 2,000 GOP women from 
all parts of the Nation—a speech believed 
to be a preview of what the Republicans will 
Ofer in the coming campaign—Representa- 
tive WrLson, Republican of California, chair- 

of the Republican congressional com- 
Mittee, urged: 
1. That the Government close the Panama 
to Cuban trade from Red China and 
Other Soviet bloc countries—a trade that has 
n sharply in recent months. 
SUPPORT EXILE GROUP 


2. That the U.S. Government give formal 
tion and support to a Cuban govern- 

t in exile. 
2. That the White House send an ultima- 
to the Kremlin, announcing that this 
will sever diplomatic relations with 


try 
Russia within 30 days unless all Soviet troops - 


are removed from Cuba. 
4. That Washington declare an economic 
Warantine which would automatically cut 


cuba. This should also include the cutting 

of all U.S. funds to Latin nations which 

— on maintaining economic and diplo- 
tic ties with Castro's Cuba. 

5. That this Government announce a strict 

fulorcement of the Monroe Doctrine in the 

to prevent more Cubas from develop- 

ing in the future, 


PREDICTION MADE 
— told the nationwide gathering of 
tra women that if the Kennedy adminis- 
the does not do these five things, then 
Wan merican people next year must take a 
step—the election of a Republican 
President and Congress, “to put some back- 
he into our sagging foreign policy.” 

Senator Morton, Republican of Kentucky, 

— of the Republican Senatorial 
Paign Committee, commented upon 

Tesident Kennedy’s statement that he 

Was t it “unfortunate that he (Castro) 
Permited to assume control in the 1950's 
tak, Dethaps it would have been easier to 
th an action then than it is now. But 
Who were in positions of responsibility 
t make that judgment,” he added. 
facts are,” Morton said, “that those 
are in a position of responsibility did 
& judgment and did take action. In 
of 1960 under the Eisenhower adminis- 
Steps were begun to train and equip 
tionary force of the Cuban exiles 
e the island. 

Various reasons, among them the 
ties of finding the proper leadership, 
invasion could not be implemented dur- 
Admin remaining months of the Eisenhower 

uy tration. 

t was attempted in April of 1961, under 
Kennedy administration,” MORTON said. 


£ 


HEA 


F, 


rr FAILED 

“It talled. 
— people agree,” Morton continued. 
mpe, Ita failure was caused by Castro's air 
the ty. The attorney general says that 

wy ovaders were never promised alr cover. 
vers t. evidence is clear that the invaders 
Dorit Ured that there would be no alr op- 


“Tt ts also generally accepted,” MORTON 
10 or is * militarily Castro’s forces are 
imes as effective today as they were 

April 1961.” z a 
N pointed out that when the Presi- 
— took his firm stand against the 


"Upported wee installations in Cuba, he 
Repub him “to the hilt," as did most 
unge Republicans and some very impor- 


— asked for even stronger 
» Morton said. 
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“In any event, the United States was hailed 
throughout South and Central America and, 
indeed, throughout most of the free world 
for seizing the initiative. 

“Unfortunately,” Morton told the Repub- 
lican women, “in conforming our Cuban 
policy to expediency, we have seen the edge 
of our blade dulled. The bold initiative 
of last fall has become a wishy-washy policy 
of backing and stalling this spring. 

CANNOT GO UNCHALLENGED 


“I repeat, the statement made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy yesterday cannot go unchal- 
lenged.” 

Morton also told the women that 1964 is 
going to be a Republican year in the Senate. 

Of the 34 Senate races at stake, he noted, 
only 9 are held by Republicans, and 25 by 
Democrats, Only 4 of these in the deep 
South. 

Under these conditions, he indicated, GOP 
gains in the Senate are virtually assured. 

Morton, with tongue in cheek, told the 
women that he didn't care to make any pre- 
dictions himself so, to insure objectivity, 
he quoted from a statement issued recently 
by his opopsite number in the Democratic 
Party—Senator Macnuson, Democrat, of 
chairman of the Democratic 
senatorial campaign committee. 

He quoted the Washington Senator as say- 
ing that only 7 out of the 25 Democratic 
senatorial aspirants for reelection were “sure 
things.” 

MaGNuUSON admitted, according to MORTON, 
that a number of Democratic Senators are 
in danger of being unseated, including: Bur- 
pick, of North Dakota, Hart, of Michigan, 
HARTKE, of Indiana, McGes, of Wyoming, 
Moss, of Utah, Yarporoucm, of Texas, and 
Young of Ohio. 

Even Senator MANSFIELD, of Montana, the 
Senate majority leader, faces a tough fight 
to keep his seat, according to MaGnuson's 
analysis, and he is quoted as saying that 
stiff battles are ahead also for CANNON, of 
Nevada, Dopp, of Connecticut, Jackson, of 
Washington, KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
McCarruy, of Minnesota, Musxe, of Maine, 
Proxmirne, of Wisconsin, and WILLIAMS, of 
New Jersey. . 

Morton called on the GOP women to en- 
courage aggressive and articulate candidates 
to come forward in their States to seek the 
Republican nominations. . 

The only other speaker at the opening 
session of this 3-day annual meeting of Re- 
publican women leaders was a Republican 
woman Congressman, CHARLOTTE T. REID, of 


The only new woman Member of Congress 
this session, Representative Remy noted that 
women are the predominant force in politics 
today. 

There are 4 million more women voters 
than men, and the majority of these women 
vote Republican,” she said. 

PLEA MADE TO WOMEN 


She urged the women not only to vote, but 
to use their influence—particularly on the 
men. 

The chairman of the opening session was 
Mrs. Clare B. Williams, assistant chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

The however, were introduced 
by the national committee chairman, Rep- 
resentative MILLER of New York. MLLER did 
not himself deliver a speech, 

At morning and afternoon sessions to- 
morrow and Saturday, the GOP women are 
to hear a variety of Republican national 
leaders, including Senator GOLDWATER, Re- 
publican, of Arizona, a leading contender for 
the GOP presidential nomination; Repre- 
sentative HaLLECK, Republican, of Indiana, 
minority leader in the House; Senator DREK- 
sen, Republican, of Illinois, minority leader 
in the Senate; William O. Walker, Negro 
leader and currently director of industrial re- 
lations for the State of Ohio. 
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A number of Republican Governors also 
will be heard, including the first Republi- 
can to head the State government in Okla- 
homa, Henry Belmon, and Gov. John Chaf- 
fee, of Rhode Island. 

There is to be a banquet tomorrow night, 
featuring an address by MLLER, and an idea- 
swap session on Saturday. for the exchange 
of tactics that have proved successful in 
past campaigns. 

Before presenting the GOP ideas for de- 
feating the Communists in Latin America, 
Representative Wiso described the New 
Frontier's policy as one of defeat, retreat, 
and deceit. . 

“From our humiliating defeat at the Bay 
of Pigs to the present Communist drive to 
take over Laos,” he said, “New Frontier 
foreign policies are collapsing all over the 
world.” 

DIFFICULTY NOTED 

“It is dificult—if not impossible,” he de- 
clared, “to name one area where the United 
States, under the so-called leadership of John 
F. Kennedy, has stood up to our enemies as 
vigorously as it has opposed our friends.” 

“In addition,” he asserted, “we have 
reached a point in our history where we, as 
American citizens, can no longer believe 
what our Government says. 

“We have witnessed a policy of deceit 
blatantly practiced by the administration 
officials, who glibly claim that it's the right 
of the Government to lie.” 

The reason for this lying, he argued, is 
simply to try to keep high the ratings and 
solid the image of the architect of the plan— 
John F. Kennedy. 


Farm Slickers and City Congressmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
29, points up the fact that the Feed 
Grain Act of 1963, which I opposed and 
which passed the House by a narrow 
margin last week, is premature and will 
not serve the interests of either the 
farmers or the taxpayers of this country: 

Farm SLICKERS AND Crry CONGRESSMEN 

By a narrow margin, 208 to 196, the Ken- 
nedy administration has obtained passage by 
the House of Representatives of its bill to 
extend the present feed-grain program 
through 1965. By a still narrower vote, 205 
in favor, it prevented recommitment of the 
bill to the Agriculture Committee until after 
a nationwide referendum among wheat- 
growers May 21. 

Republican Congressmen and more than 
a score of Democrats would have preferred to 
hold the feed-grain bill until after the ref- 
erendum. To have done so would have per- 
mitted Congress to shape up a revised pro- 
gram both for wheat and for feed grains if 
farmers turned down the drastic controls 
proposed in the wheat program. 

But the forces siding with Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman insisted on confronting the 
wheat referendum voters with a “this or 
nothing” t. Further, there is said to 
be an “out” in the new measure by which 
farmers could divert wheatland to corn or 
sorghum, or vice versa, and still collect pay- 
ments for reducing acreage. 
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Ability of farmers to grow more grain on 
fewer acres already has largely gotten around 
acreage controls and built up costly sur- 
pluses at subsidy prices. 

The margin of the administration's victory 
was supplied by Democratic Congressmen 
from city areas. These normally would in- 
cline to vote against agricultural subsidy leg- 
islation. They were persuaded in this case 
to vote as they did in order to discourage 
wheat farmers from rejecting the control 
plan thrown at them in the referendum. It 
is very doubtful whether these city Con- 

en served the Interests of their con- 
stituents in taking this course, 


It Seems to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, as an 
insight as to how the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Conservation and Stabiliza- 
tion employees operate, I am inserting 
an article by Howard Harris which ap- 
peared in the San Mateo County Farm 
Bureau News in April of this year. 

The article follows: 

Ir SEEMS TO ME 
(By Howard Harris) 
AT YOUR EXPENSE 

A bunch of us U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Conservation and Stabilization em- 
ployees were called to Santa Rosa the other 
day, at your expense, to talk about some 
matters of common Interest. This writer 
was somewhat horrified to hear the State 
chairman of the ASC state in effect that 
it would be good to have livestock people 
managed like the other crop price support 
programs. I had to stand up in the meeting 
and state that the law of supply and demand 
was the best way to handle many of our 
problems. The chairman really bawled me 
out, stating in effect that the law of supply 
and demand was old fashioned, no good, and 
never did operate anyhow. 

At the meeting (which was called to ex- 
plain the wheat program), a letter was read 
which was rather uncomplimentary to Farm 
Bureau. To make matters worse, every 
county ASC office apparently got a copy of 
an editorial which was insulting to Farm 
Bureau and was ordered to “forward it to 
newspapers in your county.” Needless to 
say we did not give it to the press, 

As chairman of the county A.S.C. commit- 
tee, I feel it is my duty to tell the farmers 
the whole truth about the Government pro- 
grams, not just the good or bad. I refuse 
to become a propagandist for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This recent at- 
tempt to order the county committees to 
give out untrue propaganda against Farm 
Bureau is not only disgusting, but raises the 
questions as to how far our Government 
should use our own tax money to propa- 
gandize us. 

It seems to me that we can defend a low 
level price support program for a commodity 
which program does not end up with en- 
couraging overproduction of that commodity, 
but places a floor high enough to guarantee 
production of essential commodities and pre- 
vents economic chaos in the Nation. But 
it is difficult to defend programs which prices 
commodities out of their markets or which 
are harmful to other commodities, 
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It is interesting to note that under the 
new proposed wheat the 9 mil- 
lion acres taken out of wheat may be used 
to graze livestock. I wonder how the cattle- 
men who produce feeders are going to like 
this kind of subsidized competition. But 
only wheatgrowers are to be allowed to 
vote, not the cattlemen and the others af- 
fected. And only certain wheatgrowers can 
vote—the small growers will not be allowed 
to vote unless they agree ahead of time to 
sign up for the program. 

So that the whole story is presented, here 
is what wheatgrowers will be asked to ap- 
prove. 

(1) A 10-percent cut in wheat acreage al- 
lotments over last year. 

(2) No growing wheat without an allot- 
ment (15 acre minimum eliminated.) 

(3) A promise of about $2 a bushel for 80 
percent of the normal crop. 

(4) Market price for the remainder ($1.35 
suggested). 

(5) Stiff penalties for violation up to 
$10,000 fine and 10 years in jail for violations 
of the regulations. 

(6) The county committees will have to 
guess what each grower's production will be 
and permits will be in bushels. 

The supporters of the program maintain 
that if this program is not adopted, wheat 
prices will drop to as low as $1 a bushel. 
But since the world price of wheat is $1.35 
it is rather difficult to see how this could 
happen. 

The supporters argue that we need some- 
thing to stop large surpluses of wheat going 
into Government storage. We agree. We 
also like the proposal to eliminate the 15- 
acre exemption. 

Well, anyway, let's hope the wheat growers 
will all go to the polls and vote either yes 
or no, and we'll see how our future is going. 

Following is a letter from President Roz- 
zoni to ASCS offices: 


“To: ASCS Offices, ASCS County Chairmen. 

Dran FRIENDS: Under date of March 16, 
1963, the California State Office of the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service addressed a memo to you transmit- 
ting a copy of an editorial entitled ‘Wheat 
Fact and Fancy’ which appeared in the Des 
Moines March 6, 1963. You were 
requested to forward this editorial to news- 
papers in your county. 

“As you are the elected farmer committee- 
men in your respective counties, I desire to 
bring to your attention several items in con- 
nection with the editorial from the Des 
Moines Register and the direction you were 
given with respect to it. 

“(1) In our opinion there is a serious 
question as to the propriety of distributing 
this type of propaganda through Govern- 
ment offices and at Government expense. I 
shail not dwell on this point, however, as it 
can be safely assumed that the California 
State office was ordered to do so and had 
no choice in the matter. 

“(2) The editorial printed by the Des 
Moines Register needs clarification in the 
following respects: 

“(a) The editorial questions the basi¢ im- 
portance of the wheat referendum. How- 
ever, both the proponents and the opponents 
have emphasized its importance. For ex- 
ample: in the March 1963 issue of Farm 
Journal Mr. James G. Patton, president of 
National Farmers Union states: ‘In this 
year’s national wheat referendum, the Na- 
tion’s farm families who grow wheat are 
being asked to make the most important 
decision in agriculture since the passage of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1933.’ 
In the same issue of Farm Journal, Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of American 
Farm Bureau Federation, states: “The admin- 
istration’s wheat control certificate scheme 
in which producers will vote in this year’s 
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referendum includes the tightest, most bind- 
ing controls ever considered for a farm com“ 
modity.' 

“(b) The editorial states: ‘If farmers vote 
for the program, they will not be commiting 
themselves to it for all time to come 
only for the 1964 wheat crop.’ However, 

to Associated Press writer 

Martin, President Kennedy in his messag? 
to the annual meeting of the Nati 
Farmers Union said that the results of a ref- 
erendum to be held soon on a new wheat 
control program will show whether or 
farmers want a national policy of farm sup” 
ply and farm income stabilization and that 
Mr. Kennedy broadened the issue to includ? 
the administration's entire farm policy in bi 
statement. This proves what Mr. Shuman 
said: The referendum is not just another 
vote on wheat marketing quotas. 
referendum will determine whether farmer 
want to go all the way down the road of 
Government supply management.“ 

“(c) The editorial maintains that Farm 
Bureau warnings concerning the severity of 
the controls provided in the wheat pro 
gram are made in extreme and careless lan- 
guage. Yet it stands without denial by the 
proponents that the proposed wheat pro 
gram provides for diverted acre controls and 
cross compliance. This kind of control was 
never forced on tobacco, cotton, or 
producers. Such controls were instituted 
but at the request of farmers, were repes! 
by Congress. of 

d) The editorial says, ‘If two-thirds 
the farmers vote in favor of the 
every wheatgrower will be required to com- 
ply with his acreage allotment.’ The De 
Moines Register should know, as nearly 5 
ery farmer knows, that a favorable vote 
two-thirds of the farmers will not be re. 

to institute this wheat program put 
a favorable vote of only two-thirds of tb. 
farmers voting. 

“We bring these 
to indicate that a great deal of the is 
tion being distributed, at public expense, 
incorrect and misleading. . 

“We sincerely hope that no ASCS ote 
in California will cause such information 
be published in any of our newspapers+ 

“With kindest regards, 


points to your attention 


Mississippi Alibis Self—A Distortion 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 10, 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following editorial from the Detroit 
News, of April 27, 1963: 

MISSISSIPPI ALIBIS SELF—A DISTORTION OF 

Pacts 

“The question arises as to how much 10s 
the white population of Mississippi will con 
tinue to be taxed and drained of its suste 
nance for the benefit of a race, and a natio™ 
which show no appreciation for their saci 


fices.” ; 


how far Mississippi stands from true unde" 
standing of what roils race relations in M” 
sissippi—and elsewhere—today. 
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Negroes get 79 percent of aid to dependent 
n, he says, while whites get but 20 
Percent. Over a 2-year period, he says, his 
State spent $577,877 for white charity pa- 
tients in private hospitals, $662,952 for Negro 
charity patients. 

Negro classrooms get 63 percent of State 
School funds, he says, though they are only 

Percent of the State's population. 

Whites own 90 percent of the property on 

tax rolls, he says, and therefore paid 90 

Percent of the property taxes. 
“The undisputed facts are,” he says, “that 
white population of Mississippi give 
se e more money, goods, and services to the 
Members of the Negro race than do the white 
People of any other State in the United 
„ when the comparable ability to pay 

is considered.” 

Mr. Ross’ facts cannot pass undisputed. 
In fact, he misses a damning point in his own 
Tecitation. 

He reports that the 1961-62 school census 
Showed 329,215 white and 337,871 Negro 

children. But he reports, too, that 
teachers in white schools were paid $40,601,- 
189, while Negro teachers were paid $25,107,- 


Quite colorblind. 

But even such discrepancies as these miss 
the Teal point, a point at once simple, yet 

times hard to grasp. 

Even if undisputed, Mr, Ross’ facts would 
be irrelevant. All the material largesse in the 
World would not be enough to compensate for 

y assaults on the soul of aman. (Yes, 


ous.) 
Welfare payments provide no moral armor 
tion 


Work is told that he has no business aspiring 
Jobs. 

Without doubt there are many Negroes in 
Mississippi dependent upon some degree of 
Public largesse. It is little fault of those who 
Wwe the term “uppity” with great ease that 
there are not more, 

Without doubt, too, an increasing number 
= Negrties in Mississippi and elsewhere are 

Ware—and resentful—of one big factor 
their 


helps to make and keep so many of 
number dependent. 

ing ne Pathos of Ross and those whose feel- 

They think they want grati- 


tude; they really want, know it or not, ser- 
Vility, Neither is possible any longer. 


The 1964 “Purge” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
— Quarterly is highly respected. 
wil following article in the April 26 issue 
try: be of interest throughout the coun- 


Democrats DEBATE 1964 “PURGE” or 


DISSIDENTS 
A 1964 “purge” of conservatively inclined 
Uthern Democratic Con who have 


°PPosed the President's program is currently 
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being planned by some party leaders in the 
Democratic National Committee and at the 
White House. The plan is opposed, how- 
ever, by other national committee and White 
House advisers and his aroused strong op- 
position among Capitol Hill Democratic 
leaders. 

The purge report was first carried in the 
March 28 international edition of the New 
York Times and repeated in the Times’ do- 
mestic edition of April 11. The story, under 
the byline of Joseph A. Loftus, Usted 13 
Members who might encounter liberal pri- 
mary opposition abetted by the national 
committee: 

Texas: Representatives Jonn Downy (Tth 
District), Jon M. Kmcorre (15th), Omar 
Bunt so (17th). 

Florida: Representatives PAuL G. ROGERS 
(sixth), James A. Hater (seventh). 

South Carolina: Representatives ALBERT 
Watson (second), W. J. Bryan Dorn (third). 

Georgia: Representative Joun W. Davis 
(seventh). 

Louisiana: Representative Joz D. WAGGON- 
NER, Jr. (fourth). 

Mississippi: Representative ARTHUR WIN- 
STEAD (fourth). 

North Carolina: Representative Basm L. 
WHTTENER (10th). 

Tennessee: Representative CLIFFORD Davis 
(ninth). : 

: Representative Joun O. MARSH, 
Jr. (seventh). 

The Times report said that “attractive” 
liberal candidates in these districts could 
expect money, manpower and infiuence to be 
made available on their behalf from Wash- 
ington, “even while there may be denials on 
the record that such intervention is taking 
place.” 

ROLE OF COPE 

The Times story—with the exception of the 
13 specific names marked for purge—was 
substantiated and amplified by the Washing- 
ton Star April 22 under the byline of David S. 
Broder. The Star said there was no firm eyi- 
dence that President Kennedy has approved 
the plan or had even been formally consulted 
on it, but that both supporters and oppo- 
nents of the purge believe it is in accord with 
the thinking of Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. The Star reported that the most 
detailed discussion of possible “purge dis- 
tricts” took place at recent AFL-CIO COPE 
(Committee on Political Education) confer- 
ences held March 2-3 in Norfolk, Va.; March 
6-7 in Gatlinburg, Tenn.; March 13-14 in 
Houston, Tex.; and March 16-17 in Little 
Rock, Ark. Top-level Washington COPE offi- 
cials attended. Also present was Charles D. 
Roche, deputy chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Roche is a former 
Boston Herald writer and close friend of the 
Attorney General who served on the Kennedy 
campaign staff in 1960 and assumed his 
present national committee duties, which in- 
clude frequent contact with organized labor, 
in 1961. Roche told the Star the essence of 
his message to the labor political planners 
was: “The voters in the district will pick the 
candidate in the primary. We on the na- 
tional committee hope it is someone who will 
support the national ticket. If he will, we 
will support him.” 

Democratic National Chairman John M. 
Bailey publicly disclaimed responsibility for 
or knowledge of any purge, saying: “The 
Democratic National Committee has no purge 
list of Democratic Congressmen and it has no 
intention of changing its traditional rule 
that the officers and staff of the committee do 
not participate in Democratic primary 
contests.” 

THE 1962 NATIONAL COMMITTEE INTERVENTION 


The rule of neutrality in primaries was 
breached several times by the Democratic 
National Committee in 1962, however. The 
districts in which the committee was authori- 
tatively reported to have given some form of 
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aid or assistance to liberal challengers in 
primaries included: 

Georgia Fifth (Atlanta): CHARLES L. WELT- 
NeR (Democrat), a moderate, defeated con- 
servative Representative James C. Davis 
(Democrat) in the primary runoff. One of 
the national committee's top staff men went 
to Atlanta before the primary to lend under- 
cover assistance to WELTNER. 

Texas Seventh (east central): Representa- 
tive Jonn Downy (Democrat), a conservative, 
defeated Benton Musslewhite, a young Ken- 
nedy supporter, by only 41 votes. Mussle- 
white then went on to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee payroll as a field man in 
other areas for the general election cám- 
paign. He is considered an all but sure 
candidate again in 1964. 

Tennesse Third (southeast, Chattanooga) : 
Wilkes T. Thrasher, Jr. (Democrat), lib- 
eral, defeated incumbent Representative 
James B. Frazier, Democrat) a conservative, 
in the primary. In the general election Re- 
publican Wurm E. Brock III defeated 
‘Thrasher. 

Tennessee Fifth (Nashville): RICHARD H. 
Potton (Democrat), a liberal, challenged 
Representative J. Carlton Loser (Democrat), 
a conservative. The primary result was dis- 
puted, with no winner certified. Both men 
ran in the general election and FULTON won 
by 17,574 votes. 

Tennessee Ninth (Memphis): Representa- 
tive CLxrronn Davis (Democrat), a conserva- 
tive, successfully rebuffed a primary challenge 
from liberal Ross J. Pritchard (Democrat). 

Texas 22d District (Houston): Conserva- 
tive Representative Bob Casey, Democrat, 
was challenged by Claude E. Hooten, Jr., 
Democrat, a Harvard classmate and close 
friend of Senator Edward M. (Ted) Ken- 
nedy, Democrat. Casey was an easy primary 
winner. In its 1962 spending reports to the 
Clerk of the U.S. House, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee listed a $300 
payment to Lou Harris & Associates, New 
York pollsters, for a survey in the Texas 22d 
District. When asked whether the results 
of the poll were released to either Hooten or 
Casey, Bailey told Quarterly, 
“It is not our policy to discuss (the) content 
or use” of opinion polls ordered by the com- 
mittee, 

Virginia 10th (north Virginia suburbs): 
The national committee aided August C. 
Johnson, Democrat, a Kennedy Democrat, 
against two more conservative primary op- 
ponents. Johnson lost the general election 
to incument Representative Jon. T. Broy- 
HLL, Republican, however. Democratic Na- 


HILL REACTION 
National committee involvement in pri- 
Mary contests has drawn adverse comment 
from House Democratic leaders including 
Representative MICHAEL J. Kirwan, Democrat, 
of Ohio, chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee. Referring 
to the “purge” leaders, Kmwar sald, “They 
ought not to be doing it. I'm for uniting 
everybody, not destroying one another. The 
National Congressional Campaign Committee 
never interfered in the primaries and cer- 
tainly won't as long as I'm chairman.” An- 
other Hill Democratic leader said the purge 
reports “are like a permeating poison, creat- 
ing suspicions within the party. They've 
already done a lot of damage. We're dia- 
metrically opposed to this whole deal.” 
Many Democrats suggested that the net ef- 
fect of a purge could be to elect Republicans. 
They pointed out that Thrasher’s defeat of 
Frazier in the Tennessee 3d District led to 
election ot a conservative Republican in 
1962, and that several districts on the pro- 
posed purge list—among them the South 
Carolina 2d, Louisiana 4th, North Carolina 
10th, Tennessee 9th, and Virginia 7th—have 
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strong Republican parties and could switch 
to the GOP if Democrats falled to nominate 
a conservative candidate. : 

An opposite view is reported among some 
White House aids, however. Referring to 
the 1962 Tennessee District primary, 
the Star quoted a White House official as 
saying, “What did we lose? We got Frazier 
off the Ways and Means Committee, where 
he was voting against us on ‘medicare.’ 
All it cost us was one more Republican in 
the House, a man whose legislative influence 
in the next 10 years will be zero.” 


PURGE RATIONALE 


The downtown Democrats who support 
some form of purge—a group that is re- 
ported to include the Attorney General—ap- 
parently feel that certain interim losses to 
the Republicans may. be a necessary part 
of weaning the South away from its con- 
servative stance. They point out that in- 

industrialization and urbanization 
of the South inevitably disturbs the old 
one-party political system and that the 
true ideological conservatives are most likely 
to drift into the GOP, The chief long-term 
hope of the southern Democratic Party, as 
they see it, lies in increasing Negro-registra- 
tion (soon to be expedited by adoption of 
the antipoll tax amendment), a new em- 
phatis on urban problems to coincide with 
changing legislative apportionments under 
court pressure and close ties with an in- 
creasingly strong trade union movement. 
Viewing this as the “wave of the future” 
in southern politics, they feel it proper and 
necessary that Democratic Congressmen who 
refuse to adapt their views and votes be 
replaced by men closer to the northern Dem- 
ocratic point of view. 

A more traditionalist point of view is said 
to prevail, however, among Balley and some 
of his national committee associates and 
several White House political aids. They 
feel that pressures from within individual 
Southern States and districts will gradually 
change the votes of southern Democrats to 
conform more with those of the northern 
party without arousing unnecessary enmi- 
ties a Washington-based purge. 
Executive branch liaison officers who work 
on getting southern Members’ votes for cur- 
rent legislation are said to feel they are mak- 
ing good progress under current conditions 
and that purge talk can only sour relation- 
ships. Both friend and foe of the current 
purge plans are reported to feel that the 
early publicity may endanger any chance it 
had for success by placing southern con- 
servatives in a martyr role. An example was 
the April 11 statement of Representative 
Dorn, Democrat, of South Carolina, one of 
the men on the purge list: 

“It is utterly incredible that some little 
Caesars in Washington would openly and 
boldly threaten money, manpower and in- 
fluence to oppose me in a South Carolina 
Democratic primary in John C. Calhoun’s old 
congressional district. It will be a pleasure 
to run for reelection against any candidate 
they might select. South Carolina voters 
and South Carolina Congressmen will never 
be controlled by money, manpower or influ- 
ence from New York or Washington. Voters 
in South Carolina will never permit their 
Congressmen to be bought, sold and voted by 
any unelected party hack or big-city ward 
heeler.” 

To prevent unfayorable publicity from 
dooming their plan, many of the advocates 
of a purge are said to be anxious to keep it 
under wraps as much as possible. Under no 
conditions do they advocate open involve- 
ment by President Kennedy. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 


The only successful intraparty purge ever 
carried out by a President occurred in 1918 
when Woodrow Wilson sought to defeat two 


southern Democratic Senators and two 
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southern Democratic Representatives who 
had opposed his legislative program. Three 
of the four men whose defeat Wilson adyo- 
cated were retired by the voters. 

Annoyed by growing opposition to New 
Deal legislative proposals, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1938 asked for the defeat 
of nine Senators and three Representatives. 
In a June 24, 1938, fireside chat to the Na- 
tion by radio, Roosevelt defended New Deal 
programs and principles and said, “I feel I 


have every right to speak in those instances 


where there may be a clear issue between 
candidates for a Democratic nomination in- 
volving these principles, or involving a clear 
misuse of my own name.” Among those 
Roosevelt sought to purge were Senators 
Ellison (Cotton Ed) Smith, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, 1904-44; Walter George, 
Democrat, of Georgia, 1922-57; and Millard 
Tydings, Democrat, of Maryland, 1927-51. 
Of the 12 men Roosevelt marked for purge 
only 1—Representative John J. O’Connor, 
Democrat, of New York, 1923-39; chairman 
of the House Rules Committee—was de- 
feated. After the election, party disharmony 
increased among Democrats. Former Demo- 
cratic National Chairman James A. Farley 
subsequently wrote: “I knew from the be- 

that the purge could lead to noth- 
ing but misfortune, because in pursuing his 
course of vengeance Roosevelt violated a car- 
dinal political creed which demanded that 
he keep out of local matters.” Since 1938 
no President has participated in an at- 
tempted purge of his own party incumbents 
(1962 Weekly Report, p. 1969). 


Balanced Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
congressional activities, I have come to 
place special confidence in the fairness 
and good judgment of Henry Fowler, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary Fowler demonstrated these 
qualities in a recent speech on tax policy. 
He stressed the prime importance of in- 
creasing consumer demand. 

But— 


As he pointed out— 


if we are to increase the long-term growth 
rate of our economy we must encourage in- 
vestment so that our modern technology may 
be quickly translated into new industries and 
new jobs. The rate of growth of a country’s 
real output, such as the United States, be- 
comes a function, then, of both an adequate 
and effective demand and the level of invest- 
ment or capital formation, 


His speech is a cogent summary of the 
reasons for passage this year of a bal- 
anced program of reductions and reforms 
in our tax structure: 

REMARES OF THE HONORABLE HENRY H. 
FOWLER, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
AT THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
pens) WASHINGTON, D.C., TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 
1 


I am particularly happy to be able to par- 
ticipate in the last of these timely discussion 
sessions on “Achieving More Adequate Eco- 
nomic Growth.” My comments will be ad- 
dressed primarily to the President's tax 
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proposais—proposals which lie at the heart 
of the administration's overall economic pro- 
gram to move America forward. 

The tax program alone cannot bring us 
to our national goal of achieving adequate 
growth; it is only one element. But, its 
relationship to the expansion of demand and 
investment in the private sector of our econ- 
omy makes it the key to speeding economic 
growth in the sixties. 

The overall economic program of this ad- 
ministration goes to the central core of the 
problem of growth in our type of nati 
economy—it is designed to release and en- 
courage the inherent expansionary forces in 
our great private enterprise economy. The 
essential element of this program is a new 
tax policy, designed both to eliminate an un- 
duly heavy drag on purchasing power 
demand and to provide new incentives for 
investment and effort. 

Other economic programs—the coordina- 
tion of fiscal and monetary policies to en- 
courage full employment and growth, thé 
provision of adequate resources for im. 
education, manpower retraining, enlarged 
opportunities for youth, area redevelopment 
and the removal of limitations on and en- 
couragement of civilian technology—to name 
some of them—can and will play a 
complementary role, 

But these are not likely to be fully effec- 
tive in ending the 5-year period of sluggis>- 
ness without the catalytic and dynamic in- 
fluence of a new tax policy designed for 
growth. f 


The acceleration of national economi? 
growth requires the adoption and promotion 
of policies designed to increase aggregate de- 
mand so as to fully utilize available man- 
power and facilities in the framework of an 
already developed technology put into prac 
tice. But full employment is not enough- 
More rapid growth also requires policies de- 
signed to increase the share of our national 
wealth and effort committed to e: 
technology and the capital formation for in- 
vestment that moves the new 
developments from laboratory to production 
line and distribution or service center. 
is the process whereby a fully employed 50% 
ciety becomes increasingly productive. 

There is and will be no shortage 
vestment opportunities in the United States 
as long as our growing population is edu- 
cated to a more abundant life and the rising 


proved or new. 
As education and technology multiply 
new investment opportunities by opening UP 
and 


there is no place for the theory or 
of economic stagnation in America because? 
of inadequate demand. 

But, education to utilize or participate 12 
the production and distribution of neu 
goods and services needs capital formation 
for practical application and translation into 
plants and jobs. Investment opportunities 
must be translated into reality to be mea?” 
ingful. 

Sometimes there are great lags in the pace 
of capital formation and investment to 
advantage of investment opportunities. 
degree of lag between technological develop" 
ment and investment in a private e 
society, such as ours, depends on general ec?” 
nomic conditions, i.e., adequacy of market 
demand, or purchasing power, profits, other 
incentives, and the availability of capital on 
reasonable terms. . 

Public policies play an important part n 
providing the type of economic climate # 
which this system will work to advantage 
Budgetary policies, debt management, mone 
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tary policy all play a role in the scheme of 
things. Private policies by management and 
labor can affect the general economic climate 
for better or worse. Also, buyer and investor 

can be of decisive importance, 
But in a society where a large percentage of 
the annual income is drawn off by govern- 
ment—anational, State, and local—a tax pol- 
icy designed to promote growth is fundamen- 
tal if the Nation is to benefit from rapid 
growth and the lags between invention and 
investment are to be minimized. 

The rate of growth of a country’s real out- 
Put such as the United States becomes a 
function, then, of both an adequate and effec- 
tive demand and the level of investment or 
Capital formation. 

During the first year of the present ad- 
Ministration, a reasonably satisfactory re- 
Covery and expansion from the recession gave 
hope that the Nation was breaking the grip 
of slow growth and below capacity opera- 
tions. Under those circumstances, President 
Kennedy gave first priority to the adoption 
Of tax policies that would encourage invest- 
Ment in productive equipment, stating that 
“the immediate need is for encouraging eco- 
nomic growth through modernization and 
Capital on.“ 

This initiative resulted in a two-pronged 
Program—now an accomplished fact—admin- 
istrative liberalization of the tax treatment of 

tion and legislative enactment of the 
investment tax credit. The change in the 
PEE TATS rules concerning depreciation 
of machinery and equipment did more than 
Teduce the lives of existing machinery and 
equipment for depreciation purposes to up- 
to-date practice; it sought to encourage the 
translation of the fruits of science and tech- 
nology from the laboratory to the production 
and distribution line in an ever faster cycle; 
it put forth a new test that permits a busi- 
Ressman to fix his preferred life for machin- 
ery and equipment, provided only that his 
3 pattern conforms to his esti- 
te 


The investment tax credit reduces cur- 
Tent taxes for a business by 7 percent of 
annual expenditures for new machinery and 
equipment. It was also designed to pro- 
Vide an incentive to translate discoveries of 
new products and new processes into the 
Main stream of economic growth. 

The combined effect of these two meas- 
ures which became effective, for the first 
* in July and October of 1962 cannot yet 

be assessed. Already, however, sharply in- 
Creased business appropriation for invest- 
ment and forecasts of a rising trend of out- 
lays this year indicate that these tax policies 
are playing a t part in the move 
toward growth. The resulting benefits of 
these changes in tax policy in cash flow, in- 
Creased rate of return on new investment, 
and shortening the period of risk of invest- 
Ment in capital equipment should serve as 
-run measures to stimulate investment 
for modernization and growth, thereby giv- 
ing science and technology a broader op- 
ty to contribute to overall economic 
growth through both increased capacity and 
Productivity. 

At the outset of 1962, after 9 months of 
Tapid recovery, this expansion slackened. 

tween the fourth quarter of 1961 and 

1962 our gross national product rose barely 
enough to hold our own on rates of unem- 
Ployment, profits and capital use. The over- 
Tiding lesson of this 1962 slowdown was that 
the pattern of slow growth since 1957 
Tather than the spurt in 1961 was the true 
Measure of our economic problem. 

This brings us to the second phase of forg- 
Ing tax policy for growth which the Presi- 
dent has made his number one legislative 
Objective for 1963. 

This tax program is based on the prin- 
Siple that there is clear need for a tax pro- 
Bram that will further increase demand and 
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investment for growth. It is a balanced 
as the President, himself, 


omy, in both thè short-run and the long- 
run, and to achieve in time both a balanced 
full employment economy and a balanced 
Federal budget.” 

The main feature of the program is the 
enactment this year, in a single comprehen- 
sive bill, of a top-to-bottom reduction of 
rates of tax on capital gains, individual and 
corporate income to take effect in stages in 
the 18-month period beginning July 1, 1963, 
through January 1, 1965. For all groups of 
individual taxpayers combined the overall 
reduction would be 18 percent. The effect of 
lower top tax rates for each taxpayer—a re- 
duction from 20 to 30 percent in the top rates 
in every income bracket—would be to in- 
crease effort and incentive; the market rather 
than tax consequences would become more 
the prime detriment of economic decisions; 
and the door to substantial increases in 


The scan ff rb PE ETOO SEE gtr 
d revise = pave treatment of capi- 
th its principal fea- 


ent 50 percent to a 30-percent level. 
reduction and related features are designed 
to assist investment by providing a freer and 
fuller flow of capital by increasing the mo- 
bility of investment funds, the liquidity of 
capital markets, and providing a higher net 
return on profitable investment. 

In summary, the simple thrust of the 
proposed tax is a substantial re- 
duction in rates on individual and corporate 
income and capital gains at all levels—re- 
versing a trend of over 30 years which has 
witnessed rates moving upwards in war and 


I summarize why this particular pro- 
A tit EELKO the LOGE cation uk the tants 
quate economic performance which your 
previous discussion sessions have developed. 

This tax program will provide major sup- 
port to economic growth from two general 
directions: 

When in full effect it will directly release 
about $8.5 billion of consumer p' 
power, thereby generating a multiplied de- 
mand for goods and services as these funds 
are spent and respent; at the same time, 
additional investment will be stimulated as 
excess capacity is worked off. 

Significant tax rate reductions for cor- 
porations and individuals will provide new 
investment incentives by raising the net re- 
turn on capital and making additional funds 
available for investment. Taken together 
with last year’s depreciation reform and in- 
vestment tax credit, the profitability of new 
investment will be increased by nearly 30 
percent. For example, corporate tax Habili- 
ties will be reduced by 5 $4.5 
billion. The mobility of 


by 
gains rates and related reforms. 


Thus, the program is an appropriately 
balanced one, The impact on consumer de- 
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mand will interact with the impact on in- 
vestment incentives to produce a far greater 
total addition to incomes and GNP than if 
the thrust of the tax program was con- 
centrated om one or the other impact alone. 
More precisely, the economic stimulus 
from the tax program will proceed along 
four principal channels: 

Individuals will receive larger after-tax 
incomes, part of which will be saved but by 


further to incomes, leading to higher spend- 
ing and another round of increases in m- 
comes, in a continuing process known as the 
multiplier effect. 

Increased consumption will induce in- 
creased investment in both inventories and 
plant capacity and there will be increased 
requirements for residential construction. 
This is the so-called accelerator effect. 

Business investment will be further stimu- 
lated by individual and corporate tax re- 
ductions, which will provide more funds for 
investment and raise after-tax profitability 
of new capital outlays. The pervasive, fa- 
vorable effects of the tax cuts on business and 
consumer confidence and expectations, 
steadier employment, and attractive oppor- 
tunities to exploit more rapidly growing 
consumer markets all will be major sources 
of encouragement to private spending. A 
more dynamic economy will spur technologi- 
cal innovations and the introduction of new 

The investment will 
itself have a multiplier effect, since it will 
generate higher incomes which will in turn 
expand consumer spending. 

Time and the need for concentrated em- 
Phasis on the vital relationship between the 
President's tax program and economic 


forms for equity and — the relation- 
ship of that program Government 
expenditure, and the . of the program 
on our balance of payments. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the 
adoption of the President's tax program is 
the most important legislative task confront- 
ing the Nation in 1963—with the most direct 
consequences for achieving a more adequate 
economic growth. Whatever the differences 
in degree and emphasis on particular fea- 
tures of the tax program, let those who are 
concerned with the national goal of more 
rapid growth not fall to assure the modifi- 
cation of our tax laws along the general 
lines proposed in 1963. 


Genesis of an Octogenarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Alexandria Town Talk is the largest 
daily newspaper in central Louisiana. 
Recently it celebrated its 80th anniver- 
sary, and on March 16, 1963, a special an- 
niversary issue was printed. 

On page 1 was an editorial entitled, 

of an Octogenarian,” which 
follows my remarks. It paints in clear 
and meaningful terms some of the things 
which have happened since the founding 
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of the Town Talk and what the picture is 
like today. 
Regretfully, it is impossible to repro- 
duce in the Recorp some of the human 
interest pictures which were presented in 
the issue. 

I was also interested to note the va- 
riety of headlines which have appeared 
in the Town Talk during the last 80 
years, and a sample of these was repro- 
duced on page 1 of the special issue. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when large and 
powerful city newspapers have closed 
and are in danger, it is reassuring to 
note the healthy, vigorous press of Loui- 
siana. A good example of years of sery- 
ice to the community and to the citizens 
who live in central Louisiana is the Al- 
exandria Town Talk. I hope the next 
80 years will be as much fun for the 
editors and that the readers in central 
Louisiana will enjoy the varied news sto- 
ries and features of this paper. 

The editorial follows: 

GENESIS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
An attempt has been made to blow up 


„England. 

The President is reported to be afflicted 
with Bright's disease. 

The President was Chester A. Arthur. 

The Governor of Louisiana was Sam Doug- 
las McEnery, who had gained the office upon 
the death of Gov. Louis Alfred Wiltz. 

The date was March 17, 1883. 

It was St. Patrick’s Day. And Erin had 
need of its patron on this day. The clergy 
of County Mayo was accusing the govern- 
ment of neglecting “the distressed people.” 

The Mississippi River was falling after high 
flood stages. So was the Red. But rise or 
fall, the Red was still the main artery of com- 
merce in this part of the country. 

Alexandria was a bustling river port. 

Mires Rosenthal was doing all right as a 
“fancy and staple” grocer. Ditto Henry St. 
John with his “pharmacy,” Julius Levin with 
his lumber business, J. C. Goulden with his 
house painting, N. M. McGinnis with his cot- 
ton buying and dry-goods retailing, Cullen 
and Rogers with their “commission mer- 
chants” enterprise which dealt m “coal, —— 
cement, corn, oats, hay, bran, etc.,” and Mrs. 
E. S. Hetherwick with her combination dry 
goods and hardware store. 

This was the news, the setting, the busi- 
ness community as the Alexandria daily 
Town Talk ventured forth with volume 1, 
No. 1. 

It will be 80 years ago Sunday that two 
young Irishmen picked St. Patrick’s Day to 
give this river town of 2,000 population a 
dally newspaper. 

Edgar H. McCormick and Henarle M. Hute 
had been operating a printing shop in Alex- 
andria for about a year when they launched 
their journalistic venture. But in addition 
to experience in the graphic arts, they pos- 
sessed determination. 

This was the quality which kept their ven- 
ture going for the first few, trying years— 
through a depression in 1885, repeated floods, 
fire, tornadoes. 

After only 9 months they were forced to 


day), and it has published continuously ever 
since. 


The Town Talk has been a newspaper by 
and for people. After Messrs. McCormick 
and Huile there were members of the family 
who carried on in the determined tradition 
of its founders—Mrs, Margaret Brown Hule, 
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Rollo and Hunter Jarreau, Mrs. Vera Huie 
Wilson, and the current president of the 
publishing firm, Mrs. Myrtle Huie Dellmon. 

The Town Talk has surmounted all obsta- 
cles in the last 80 years and has continued 
to grow largely because it ls a mirror of the 
prosperous communities it serves. 

It remains today the only complete chron- 
icler of all that happens in Central Louis- 
iana. And as it has grown, and its respon- 
sibilities have become greater, it has added 
such comprehensive coverage of State, Na- 
tional and world affairs that a visiting pub- 
lisher from a large northern city told the 
late Hunter Jarreau a decade ago: “I don’t 
know how you can put out such a paper in 
a town this size.” 

On its 80th birthday the Town Talk serves 
a twin-city area that has grown from 2,000 
to 65,000—and a heart-of-Louisiana empire 
which comprises all parts of 12 parishes with 
a combined population of nearly 300,000. 

It has grown into a rather big business, 
with more than 100 full-time employees and 
a large number of others who devote part 
of their time to gathering news and distribut- 
ing the paper. 

But it remains a newspaper by and for 
people mirroring the successes and the fail- 
ures, the joys and the tragedies, the ebb and 
tide of life itself, of its readers and their 
neighbors first, and then of their fellow hu- 


birthday to continue in the future to be 
both the reporter and the interpreter of the 
passing parade that it has been since St. Pat- 
rick's Day, 1883. 


Veterans’ Home Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to note the very sound status of the vet- 
erans’ home loan program in northwest 
Florida. Through information provided 
to me by Mr. Rufus Wilson, manager of 
the Veterans’ Administration for Florida, 
I can state that the veterans of 15 coun- 
ties including Leon and those west have 
received 13,375 home loans since the in- 
ception of the program approximately 18 
years ago. Of this number, as of April 
15, 1963, only 48 homes have experienced 
foreclosure. About this same number 
are in trouble as far as monthly pay- 
ments are concerned, but some of these 
will become current thus avoiding fore- 
closure. 

Of the total number of loans made to 
west Florida veterans, 1,164 were direct 
loans and the remainder were made by 
private lending institutions and guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration. 

According to Mr. Wilson, VA along 
with FHA has given considerable atten- 
tion to the issuance of speculative com- 
mitments. The VA is considering each 
subdivision on its individual merits and 
sales records. Through this method the 
agency has avoided large speculative 
subdivisions and yet at the same time 
has not prevented builders from build- 
ing when they could sell homes. 
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Escambia County veterans have been 
approved for 5,152 home loans and 26 
of the foreclosures have taken place 
there. Okaloosa shows a total of 2,780 
loans with 8 foreclosures; 2,343 VA loans 
have been made in Leon County with 
approximately a dozen foreclosures as of 
April 15. Bay County veterans have 
made 1,711 loans with less than one-half 
dozen foreclosures. 

In Florida approximately 163,000 vet- 
erans have taken advantage of the VA 
loan program to provide houses for 
their families. Foreclosures are spotted 
being concentrated mostly in four coun- 
ties of the State. The portfolio of VA 
loans shows a total of more than $112 
billion. I join Mr. Wilson in compli- 
menting the veterans of west Florida and 
the entire State for the manner in which 
they have met their obligations to a Gov- 
ernment which has helped them. 

While I have quoted Mr. Rufus Wilson, 
who has done very capable work as man- 
ager of the Veterans’ Administration in 
Florida, I wish also to include Mr. Tom 
David and the entire staff of the VA who 
participate in housing loans for their 
sympathetic and cooperative attitude to- 
ward assisting veterans of Florida to ob- 
tain the housing they need. 


Quarantine on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who has long been concerned with 
hemispheric action to weaken Castro, I 
was gratified to see the editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on April 27. It has been my hope 
that the Organization of American 
States would perform in a manner com- 
mensurate with the threat which com- 
munism in Cuba poses to the entire 
hemispheric community. In short, that 
the OAS would impose tight sanctions on 
Castro’s island with the same spirit pin 
nessed in that organization during last 
year’s missile crisis. 

Action by the OAS is a clear alterna- 
tive to the Cuban problem short of an act 
of war, and as the Star states so equivo- 
cally, economic sanctions by the Latins 
would simply be an extension of the pres- 
ent U.S. embargo. 

As author of a bill to ban trade with 
Cuba, which passed the House unani- 
mously just prior to the adjournment of 
Congress in 1961, I would agree with the 
Star, and say that any government op- 
posing communism would give credence 
to its position by halting such trade. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
have the editorial included in the Recor? 
at this point, and join in the hope 
OAS action is forthcoming. 

QUARANTINE ON CUBA 

As far as he went, Senate Majority Leader 
MANSFTELD was on the right track when be 
called upon the Organization of America? 
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States to “consider the possibility of a 
hemisphere quarantine against Cuba.” 

Perhaps Senator MansFretp did not wish 
to put himself in the position of telling our 
Latin American friends how to run their 
business. Otherwise, he might have re- 
Phrased his statement to read: The time is 
Past due for the OAS to join the United 
States in economic sanctions against Fidel 
Castro's Cuba.” Since he did not feel like 
Boing that far, we gladly do it for him. 

As the majority leader said, the OAS has 
had 6 months to think things over since the 
Soviet missile showdown. In that crisis, all 
the American States responded courageously 
to strengthen our hand. Since then, as Sen- 
ator Mansrretp said, there have been too 
Many resolutions and declarations, and not 
oe pressure exerted on Communist 


A squeeze such as the hemisphere put on 
the Dominican Republic falls short of in- 
Vasion or blockade action. It simply would 
mean that Latin America had joined the 
United States in cutting off all supplies to 
Cuba except food and medicine. 

Within a few days, the OAS is expected to 
Telease a committee report on its Cuban pro- 
2 We hope there will be some bite in 

m. 


Michigan’s Ghetto Buster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 


Practices in Michigan made by Mr. James 
Del Rio: 
MICHIGAN'S GHETTO BUSTER 


While American Negroes have been more or 
less Patiently awaiting the President's recent 
Us. bias-banning “stroke of the 
pen,” an impetuous Detroit real estate broker 
has waged a long and lonely battle integrat- 
ing cities on his own. Since accomplishing 
the job in Pontiac, Mich., once notorious as 
the North's most segregated city for its popu- 
size, he has turned on Detroit, 
Where his plan is on the verge of a spectacular 


some of my Negro colleagues had the 
and a little vision,” fumed 38-year-old 
es Del Rio, “they could do the same 


Overnight, The main problem is that most 
egroes don't know that they can buy homes 
ually anywhere they like with as little as 
phe) downpayment or no downpayment at 


8 show what he meant, he invited Ebony 
accompany him on a motor cruise through 
Pontiac (population 85,000, including 13,000 
groes), where he opened a branch office 4 
ago. At that time, he explained, Ne- 
groes in the city were packed like sardines in 
Single, substandard housing ghetto of 40 
*quare blocks with no other place to go. 
“Take a look now,” he invited, while point- 
Ing at neat rows of attractive, medium- 
(from $12,000 to $16,000) brick ranch- 
Style homes in Herrington Hills, a Pontiac 
Subdivision which only a few years ago had 
been restricted to whites. In front of the 
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homes, Negro and white youngsters played 
harmoniously and obviously unconcerned 
about differences of race, In other parts of 
the city, the picture of racial harmony was 
repeated—Negro and white housewives chat- 
ting neighborly on their adjoining proper- 
ties while tan-sprinkled groups of children 
sauntered by on their way to school. 

There were other scenes too. In an older 
part of the city, sizable remnants of the 
old ghetto served as reminders that much 
work needed yet to be done. Conceding 
that Pontiac is still a long step from being 
the promised land, Del Rio pointed out that 
at least he had made it possible for prospec- 
tive Negro home buyers to acquire property 
in virtually any city area of their choice. 
When he began his integration fight 4 years 
ago, he said, Negroes lived only in 3 of 
11 city census tracts. Today, he added, they 
occupy 10 such tracts—a record figure for 
any U.S. city, North and South. 

Del Rio's integration plan took shape in 
1958, following his discovery that the Vet- 
eran's Administration issued listings of its 

homes on a segregated basis, 
with Negro brokers receiving only listing of 
properties in Negro neighborhoods, When 
confronted by him with this fact, VA offi- 
cials quickly rectified the situation on a 
national scale. Having achieved open VA 
listings, Del Rio moved on to obtain open 
occupancy by scattering Negro families over 
many areas of Pontiac where once they were 
barred. 


While he hammered away at the city’s 
housing color bar, the local Urban League 
did its share, softening his blows. Through 
many conferences with community leaders 
and homeowners, it helped to create an ac- 
cepting climate for the inevitable change. 
Apart from a few minor acts of hostility, 
such as the breaking of a few windows and 
the refusal of whites to speak to their new 
neighbors as the first Negro families moved 
next door, the league’s behind-the-scene 
work and Pontiac official's no-nonsense 
policy did the trick. An added safeguard 
against trouble, Del Rio pointed out, was 
the fact that the homes involved were Fed- 
eral property and thus enjoyed the protec- 
tion of Uncle Sam. “Most people,” he said, 
“will think twice before vandalizing Govern- 
ment property.” 

His success in Pontiac only served to whet 
his appetite for more. Turning his atten- 
tion to Detroit, he soon discovered he needed 
something bigger than the VA club to bring 
the ghetto-ridden industrial giant to his 
knees. He found what he needed at the 


combing through more than 1,000 home list- 
ings, he discovered what he had suspected 
all along, namely the same segregated listing 
method once practiced by the VA. With 
the cooperation of U.S. Representative JOHN 
D. Dart, Democrat, of Michigan, he 
brought the matter to the attention of US. 
Housing Boss Robert C. Weaver, who prompt- 
ly ordered a sweeping policy change to cor- 
rect the oversight. 

Del Rio did not stop there, but went on 
to pressure the city of Detroit into financing 
the printing of literature aimed at making 
the FHA change publicly known. Recently, 
he received his Initial reward when the De- 
troit Courier, stirred by his fight to get the 
facts before the public, announced on its 
front page: “Del Rio's Fight Pays Off; FHA 
Homes for Everyone, Everywhere.” 

Del Rio’s tenacity in pursuing housing in- 
tegration has won him many friends in low 
and high offices, but also a large number of 
enemies. Foremost among the latter, he 
said, are white real estate brokers, agents, 
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salesmen and builders organized as realtors, 
whom he termed “the greatest enemies of 
open occupancy.” 

In support of his charge, he quoted from 
a recent letter of Henry E. Pogue of Fort 
‘Thomas, Ky., Washington Committee chair- 
man of the realtors’ powerful and exclusive 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
to FHA Commissioner Neal J. Hardy. “We 
sincerely believe,” Pogue wrote, “the action 
taken (outlawing segregated FHA listings) 
will prove inimical to the public in- 
terest * . Fifty-four years of experience 
of our association attests to what has almost 
become axiomatic in real estate brokerage, 
that maximum sales effort dictates exclusive 
listing. We strongly urge that you 
reconsider this action; and that you provide 
an opportunity for a committee of realtors 
to meet with you and your staff at an early 
date.” 

To counteract the NAREB’s organized re- 
sistance to open occupancy, Del Rio, in con- 
junction with the Detroit Cotillion Club 
and several Detroit Negro real estate firms, 
has filed a still pending Federal suit against 
the NAREB-affiliated Michigan and Detroit 
Real Estate Boards. In the suit, the plain- 
tiffs attack the defendants’ “code of ethics” 
requiring them never to be “instrumental in 
introducing into a neighborhood a character 
or property or occupancy, members of any 
race or nationality, or any individuals whose 
presence will clearly be detrimental to prop- 
erty values in that neighborhood.” In addi- 
tion to a the boards’ “gentlemen 
agreements,” the sult charges the defend- 
ants with conspiracy to restrain interstate 
trade to “prevent competition between Negro 
and white real estate brokers in the purchase, 

ederally financed and 


FHA listings will result in irresponsible 
homebuying by insolvent persons and thus 
lead to an increased number of mortgage 
foreclosures and excessive losses to the Gov- 
ernment, Del Rio insists that the new ruling 
will achieve the opposite. “The Govern- 
ment,” he explained, “spends on an average 
of $1 million a year for upkeeping and re- 
juvenating properties of its approximately 
4,000 to 5,000 homes homes in Detroit alone. 
Now that these houses are available for any- 
one to buy, they will sell faster and tax dol- 
lars for their maintenance can be saved.” 
Rejecting the idea of irresponsible buying 
on the part of Negroes, Del Rio claims that 
years of experience have shown him that 
Negro home buyers by and large have a bet- 
ter business risk record than whites. 

Del Rio does not mind being called a block- 
buster, but hastens to point out that the 
term is often applied wrongly to “block 
moppers”—a fraternity of unscrupulous real 
estate speculators whose methods he detests. 
A blockmopper, he explained, spreads panic 
in an all-white housing block with rumors 
of a pending Negro invasion, alleging that it 
will lead to the depreciation of property 
values. In the resulting mass exodus of 
whites to safe neighborhoods, he pockets ex- 
orbitant profits, buying the homes cheaply 
and selling them to eager Negro buyers for 
up to twice their actual worth. The in- 
evitable result: another all-Negro block. 

“Block busting,” on the other hand, he 
elaborated, merely involves the subtle plac- 
ing of one or several Negro families in a 
formerly all-white block without any pre- 
vious announcements and then leaving the 
block alone. “Look at what happened in 
Pontiac,” he said. “Once we have put a 
Negro family on every block in the city, we 
have stable integration because whites, who 
are afraid of living next door to Negroes, 
simply haven't got a place left to which they 
can run.” 
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Communists Threaten To Scuttle Wishful 
Thinking of New Deal-New Frontier 
Planners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago it was rumored that Haiti 
would be the next Latin American coun- 
try to fall, with a Communist assist, and 
tonight may be the beginning of the end 
in that country. In spite of the loudly 
touted Alliance for Progress and the mil- 
lions we continue to pour into Latin 
America, most of the countries there are 
teetering on the brink of Communist 
takeover, engineered and directed from 
Castro’s Cuba which we are now protect- 
ing. 


The fine speeches of President Ken- 
nedy, the bright slogans of the New 
Frontier, only slightly warmed over from 
the New Deal of the thirties, just do not 
seem to scare the Communists. The 
President’s pleasant sounding words are 
no substitute for a firm policy and a 
strong will to keep this hemisphere free 
of Communist aggression. The next few 
fateful hours may chalk up one or more 
additional failures in the long list com- 
piled by President Kennedy. 

I would like to include, as a part of 
these remarks, the following column 
written by Ralph de Toledano which ap- 
peared in the Knoxville Journal, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: 

OLD SLOGANS Never Dre 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

In politics, old slogans never die—they 
just become institutionalized. Most of the 
economic policies being touted today by 
learned liberal idealogues are based on the 
slogans of the 1930's and imposed by badg- 
ered legislators on situations of a far differ- 
ent nature than those which obtained them. 
And so it is with the Alliance for Progress, 
President Kennedy’s answer to communism 
in Latin America. 

The slogans on which the Alliance for 
Progress are based have become so accepted 
that few bother to determine (1) if they are 
valid, and (2) if the solutions to which they 
inevitably point will help or hurt in the 
fight against Communist penetration. 

In answer to charges of a do-nothing 
Cuban policy, the President and other ad- 
ministration spokesmen have said repeated- 
ly that the only way to defeat communism 
south of the border is to improve living 
standards and economic conditions. As a 
general proposition, every American will en- 
dorse the betterment of life among our Latin 
neighbors. But historically, the theory of 
“belly communism” has never been found to 
apply and this is demonstrably so in Latin 
America. 

Look at the facts and figures. 

Cuba under Batista was the fourth most 
prosperous country in Latin America, basing 
this figure on the per capita share of the 
gross national product. Yet Cuba went Com- 
munist. Venezuela, with the highest per 
capita share of GNP, is among the Latin 
American nations most threatened. Ac- 
cording to some experts, it is poised on a 
razor's edge and may fall into the Red abyss 
at any moment. (Venezuela’s GNP is more 
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than double that of its closest rival.) Brazil, 
which ranks eighth, and is among the more 

Latin nations, is in a period of 
crisis and could be victimized by Communist 
revolt on the so-far withheld signal of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. Some of the poorer na- 
tions of the inter-American alliance are 
among the freest from Communist infiltra- 
tion or agitation. 

So much for the basic thesis of the Al- 
liance for Progress; namely, that improving 
economic conditions will forestall a Com- 
munist takeover. But what of the proced- 
ures whereby the Alliance for pro- 
poses to bring prosperity to Latin America? 
US. foreign aid officials south of the border 
are pressing a program designed in Washing- 
ton. The experts say that one important 
phase of it is more likely to hurt than to help 
the economies of the participating nations, 

Here again, an old slogan dominates. The 
answer to poverty and the way to win over 
the lower classes which are presumably prey 
to Communist agitation is, we are told, land 
reform. (It used to be called agrarian re- 
form until Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese 
Reds took over that phrase.) 

But land reform! —as pushed by the Al- 
liance for Progress—will do precisely the op- 
posite of what it is intended to do. Very 
briefly, it will simultaneously decrease ag- 
ricultural production and the income of the 
Latin American farmer. It will also depress 
the economy by forcing the countries in- 
volved to import more food—thereby reduc- 
ing their foreign exchange and the capital 


The reason for this is very simple. As 
former Under Secretary of Commerce Philip 
A. Ray points out in his careful study of 
Latin America, “South Wind Red,” Latin 
American leaders are increasingly recog- 
nizing that the introduction of modern 
farm techniques in mechanization, irriga- 
tion, and fertilization rather than fragmen- 
tation or land reform“ is the sole means 
of increasing farm productivity. Modern 
techniques require capital and large land 
holdings to be workable. 

At present roughly 50 percent of the Latin 
American labor force is providing an inade- 
quate supply of food. If the farms of today 
are chopped up that percentage will rise. 
The labor force necessary for urban and 
rural industrialization will not be avalilable— 
and Latin America will find itself in the 
same kind of economic bind as Red China 
and the Soviet Union. 

If these points are not sufficiently con- 
vincing, there is one clincher. Country after 
country in Latin America has attempted land 
reform by fragmentation. It has never work- 
ed. If the United States wants to encourage 
individual initiative in Latin America, it 
should prevail on the governments there to 
turn over to venturesome souls some of its 
vast holdings of uncultivated land—as Amer- 
ica did in the days when we opened the 
West. 


Dr. Rowland To Be Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Pierre the Pelican, the trusted friend of 
young mothers and children all over the 
Nation, is now turning his full attention 
to the development of materials to be 
used to build good mental health. 


April 29 

For those who are not familiar with 
Pierre and his work in the field of mental 
illness, I would like to enter into the 
Recorp the following article from the 
Times-Picayune of New Orleans, April 
21, 1963, which tells the story of Dr. Loyd 
Rowland—hbetter known to the world as 
Pierre the Pelican. Louisiana and the 
Nation can be truly proud of Dr. Row- 
land and his fine work. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Apr. 21, 1963] 
De. Rowtanp To Be Honoren—Event TO 
Mank His PROMOTION 

The best way to fight mental illness is to 
keep it from happening. 

So believes Dr. Loyd Rowland, whose fame 
as Pierre the Pelican is international. 

Dr. Rowland, who is being honored at & 
dinner Thursday night in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Roosevelt Hotel, has been & 
prime mover in the mental health movement 
since before the National Association for 
Mental Health was organized. 

A farm boy from White Settlement, near 
Fort Worth, Tex., Dr. Rowland began his 
teaching in a Texas college classroom. His 
writings are now regularly received in homes 
and classrooms in all parts of the United 
States and parts of Europe. 

Thursday night's event marks a change in 
status for Dr. Rowland from executive di- 
rector to director of research and education 
of the Louisiana Association for Mental 
Health. The author of the “Pierre the Peli- 
can” letters which have cheered and in- 
structed young parents will now devote his 
full time to the development of ma 
to be used to build good mental health. 

CREATIVE TEACHER 

Back in 1945, the late Joseph Merrick 
Jones, its president, and other members of 
the board of the Louisiana Society for Men- 
tal Health, sought out a psychology profes- 
sor at Baylor to head their group here. 
that time the National Association for Men“ 
tal Health had not yet been organized. 

The man Jones persuaded to accept 
job was a hard-working, creative 
whose originality had already gained for him 
national recognition, but who never departed 
from his precept, “Never stuff young 
with ideas they will have to unlearn.” 

He had received his bachelor’s degree from 
Baylor, his master’s from the University & 
Texas and his doctorate from the University 


the psychology department there. He 
more ideas than he could find support cr 
funds to develop, so when the 

group beckoned, Dr. Rowland became a dis" 
placed Texan. 

As he continued his work in the com“ 
paratively new field of psychology, Dr. now 
land became more convinced than ever tha 
the best way to fight mental illness is 
prevent its happening. His desire to bef 
build good mental health was responsible 
what is probably his greatest contribution: 
so far, to the mental health educational fe! 
the “Pierre the Pelican” letters. These ard 
letters written in simple language, addressed 
to new parents, dealing with the many prot” 
lems that beset them from the £ 
of pregnancy until the first-born goes X 
school. 

TRUSTED FRIEND 

“Pierre the Pelican,” with his concern 1% 
the emotional well-being of the child 
his parents, became a trusted friend of you?’ 
mothers all over the country. The Lo 
State Board of Health cooperated in di 
tributing the pamphlets to every new 
requesting them. Health educators all over 
the country applauded the letters, adopted 
the service for use in their own States. 
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The letters, so successful in this country, 
Attracted the attention of health educators 
in Europe. In West Berlin the pamphlets 
were translated and Peter Pelikan became as 
Welcome a wise old bird in Germany as in 
Louisiana. 

Dr. Rowland followed up his Pierre series 
with another, designed for teenagers, first 
Called “Milestones to Marriage,” revised last 
year under the title of “Milestones to Ma- 
turity.” These are used nationwide by high 
school, guidance counselors. 

One of the first projects he undertook as 
executive director of the Louisiana associa- 
tion was the establishment of a new mental 
hospital in Louisiana, need that had been 
Pressing for 50 years. 

YEARS OF WORK 

Five years’ work—explaining, persuading, 
conferring with legislators—resulted in the 
establishment of Southeast Louisiana Hospi- 
tal at Mandeville, 

The association also became corfterned 
With the treatment of the mentally ill at the 
time of commitment. Result was a film 
titled “Booked for Safekeeping,” showing the 
approved approach to a disturbed person who 
must be hospitalized. Dr. Rowland provided 
the material for the script, supervised the 
film, using New Orleans police officers as 
actors, was rewarded by the film’s acceptance 
by police training academies all over the 
country. 

Success of the first film prompted a second, 
Teleased this year, called The Cry for Help.“ 
Which deals with the depressed and poten- 
tally suicidal patient. The second film 
3 to be even more successful than the 


SONS HELP HIM 

Dr. Rowland credits his two sons with as- 
Sists in his creative writing in the mental 
health field. He and his pretty wife, Lela, 
Whom he met and married while at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, have two boys. 

The older son, Roger is a chemical engi- 
Reer who is now studying law at George 
Washington University. Howard. the 
Younger, enlisted in the Army and attends 

Army Language School. He is now sta- 
in Turkey, where he is learning Rus- 


man after having majored in German and 


Spanish in college. 

The honoree at Thursday night's dinner 
Will devote his time to developing ideas for 
Mental health education. His former posi- 

as executive director has been taken by 
Saporito, his assistant for several 


Shoppers’ Guide to Communist 
Merchandise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have tried 
Over the years to call to the attention of 
the Congress, the serious unemployment 
caused by the dumping of consumer 
800ds into the United States. 

Tam especially disturbed over the fail- 
ure of Congress to give my labeling bill 
Consideration. 

Daily, our shelves are being stacked 
With foreign goods and now, to add in- 
šut to injury, much of the stacking is 
being done by Communist Party line 
nations and workers. 
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I have said before and repeat, we can 
pass all the laws we can write, but unless 
we stop the cankerous growth of cheap 
imports and especially disguised and 
camoufiaged foreign products, we shall 
neret get our unemployed off the relief 
rolls. 

Recently, a constituent sent me a doc- 
umented list of products that appear to 
be produced in Communist areas. 

Fighting communism in this fashion 
is about the same as beseiging a town 
and then dropping in supplies at night. 

The list follows and it is only a scratch 
on the surface of the total products im- 
ported from these sources: 

SHOPPER'S GUIDE TO COMMUNIST 
MERCHANDISE 

Communist countries: Russia or the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Cuba, East 
Germany. r- 

SLAVE-MADE PRODUCTS AND GOODS 


Hams and sausages: Brand names are At- 
lanta, Kraukas, Tala. 

Fish products: Brand names are Ruby (J. 
A. Krisch Corp., New York, listed on can), 
Conservas Del Mar, Chateau. 

Hops for beer: Anheuser-Busch, Bud- 
weiser. 

Cheese: In bulk—Colby brand. 

Candies, rums, liquors, wines: No brands 
listed. Check all. 

Christmas tree ornaments: Fantasia brand 
and unmarked boxes. Ask for origin. 

Cutglass, stemware, vases, crystal, etc.: 
Colony, Bohemia, Toscany, Arcadia, Marvel, 
Pasea, Knobler, Weil, Murmac are some of 
the brand names. In ads, this material is 
usually listed as “imported” with no country. 

Wooden racks, children’s chairs, kitchen 
tools, etc.: Nevco, Yonkers, N.Y. Check all 
items from this firm carefully. The name is 
on many Communist Imports with the origin 
poorly labeled at times. 

Typewriters: Optima, Aztec. 

Cameras and lenses: Era, Zeiss, Exacta. 

Handwoven/wicker baskets: Check all 
baskets carefully. Many have removable 
reeds with the country of origin that immedi- 
ately become lost when entering the store. 
Marking is at all times very small. 

Hangers: A few brands are Nevco, Man- 
hatten, Duke, Duchess, Princess, Lora, Diplo- 
mat, Esquire. Some only have “Germany” 
on the metal parts. No names. 

Bicycles and tires: Korlis and Stomil are 
two brands to look for. 

Shoeshine boxes: Boxes made for the shoe- 
shine kits of Esquire and KIWI polishes. 

Check electrical fixtures in lamps, toys, 
games, jewelry, clothing, furniture (includ- 
ing Early American furniture), nuts and 
bolts, clothes, pins, transformers, cigars, 
cloves, chess sets. Nearly every item you can 
find on the shelves today. 

For further information: Write your Con- 

an or the U.S. Government Printing 
Office (cost is $1) for: 

Document No. PT 110, U.S. Imports of Mer- 
chandise for Consumption, 1961, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C., pub- 
lished May 1962. 

DID YOU KNOW WHAT YOU WERE BUYING? 


If your merchant says he feels he is doing 
a service to America and that his customers 
wanted this material, ask him why he did 
not advertise the country of origin. You do 
not see “Furs from U.S.S.R.” or "Furs from 
Russia” in your paper—you see “Furs im- 


1 East German goods are sometimes marked 
only “Germany.” All West German goods 
are clearly marked West Germany.“ They 
are proud to be free. 
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ported from Europe.” You do not see “Crys- 
tal from Czechoslovakia” you see “Crystals 
imported from Europe.” Yet you do see 
“Paris Imports” or “Imported from Italy” all 
the time. 

Ask him if he is so proud of selling these 
goods, why he does not advertise he sells 
Communist imports? Could it be he was 
trying to hide it? ` 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH BUYING COMMUNIST 

IMPORTS? 


1. American producers cannot compete 
with the costs of production through the use 
of slave labor in Communist countries. 
American manufacturers are losing money— 
some businesses have closed already. The job 
you save may be your own. 

2. We pay for some of the goods with vital 
materials. Americans already have had the 
experience in World War II of the result of 
doing this kind of business—we sent Japan 
the scrap iron from the Second Avenue 
“EL"—they sent us back bullets. The life 
you save may be your son's. 

3. We pay for other goods with our ever- 
shrinking gold reserve. Our economy de- 
pends on our gold reserve. The dollar value 
is shrinking as the gold reserve shrinks. Your 
dollar buys less and less today. The buck you 
save may be your own. 

4. Humanitarians argue we should think of 
the “starving people” in the Communist 
countries, but our buying their goods will not 
feed them. The state owns all there. The 
state takes all the profits there. The state 
is shipping over their Polish hams and they 
have no meat. The only thing we are sup- 
porting or helping is the Communist domi- 
nation * * * the “war machine” that has 
announced its intention is to bury us. Build 
up American economy—not the Communists 
who want to take us over. 

Check labels—make sure the origin is 
marked on the product. 

Stores are free to sell this material. 
are free to buy there or not. 

Be an informed consumer, 

“THE BULLET THAT KILLED YOUR SON 


“We trade iron ore for canned Polish ham. 
The slave farmers starve, while our Uncle 


You 


Sam 
Settles back to enjoy the Communist roast 
As the iron ores arrives at the Polish coast. 


“Our State Department encourages this trade 
So, eat up, my son, it’s a cheaper priced 


grade. 
It's inspected by men from a Communist 
land 


Who started the war in South Vietnam. 


“They fashioned a bullet from that iron ore 
And, to stop it, your son is called to the 


corps. 

‘Killed in action’ reads the brief telegram. 

Correction Killed in your kitchen by a Po- 
lish ham.“ 


“YOUNG AMERICANS FoR FREEDOM, 
Fort Warne, IND.” 
A BUYER'S GUIDE TO COMMUNIST IMPORTS 
What products are for sale locally, what 
brand names are being used. Check your lo- 
cal stores. Stores are free to sell these goods, 
You are free to buy where you want. 


It's up to you. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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“Technological Fallout” and a “Climate 
of Excellence”: Benefits From the 
Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, almost 
Overlooked in the excitement of the race 
for space is the way in which the Na- 

's consumers are going to benefit in 
terms of new products and eyen higher 


An able New Yorker, William O. Ben- 
Nett, vice president for research and 
engineering of the Bulova Watch Co., 
Tecently delivered an interesting speech 
before the Pittsburgh Rotary Club on 
this subject. An experienced scientist 
himself, Mr. Bennett cited some 145 ex- 


consumer byproducts which 
have been produced thus far by space 
desearch. 


There is much food for thought in 
remarks, and I ask unanimous 
Sonsent that they be printed in the Ap- 
dendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address. 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


the ancient saying, “We can see so. far and 
much because we are standing on the 
ders of giants.” 
But, gentlemen, I submit to you that at no 
Other time in history has that saying been so 


1 building upon the achievements of men 
done past, particularly the giants of the last 
years. 

Today the giants of our time—building on 
aN this—are reaching for the stars literally. 
Just 30 years ago we were having a difficult 
time producing a four-engined airplane that 

fiy. Now we have entered the space 
155 and expect to land men on the moon ina 
eW years. 

The scientific and technological advances 
that have marked our progress into the space 
Ake also have brought about what some call 

ân economy of abundance.” It is said that 
Rever before have so many products of such 
high quality been available to so many 
People. 

These products—and services, too—are the 

Tsults of a technology that has been de- 

ing worldwide for many hundreds of 
Years, and of a national technology that has 
dut-stripped all others. 


Appendix 


But much more than money is involved. 
Our space effort is being quickened by pride, 
by necessity, and by: curlosity—not neces- 
sarily in that order. Actually, necessity is 
No.1. 

Our national pride has been freshened by 
our space effort, which has caught up our 
enthusiasm as has no other peacetime effort 
since our push to the Pacific of more than 
100 years ago. Then we believed It was our 
manifest destiny to extend our country's 
boundaries from ocean to ocean. I'm sure 
that a good many Americans believe we have 
a new destiny in the conquest of space— 
many Americans who want to see our boun- 
daries extended to the moon and, if possible, 
to planets beyond. 

Necessity, of course, needs no explanation. 

Curiosity, the third stimulant, is the un- 
derlying impulse to all scientific advances. 
It is estimated that our national space effort 
soon may employ nearly 1 million profes- 
sional people, particularly engineers and 
technical specialists. Their collective as- 
signment, to penetrate outer space, develop 
vehicles that will carry men to the moon and 
beyond, is one of the great challenges in the 
history of man. Man by his very nature is 
curious. He is spurred to seek answers to 
the unknown. I belleve that our scientists, 
now that they have accomplished a begin- 
ning, will never cease their efforts to con- 
quer space. Human nature is that way. 

So we are indeed irrevocably committed to 
a great national effort, the exploration of 
Space. There will be no turning back. 
Great sums are committed. Our national 
pride and our national security are involved. 
And our curiosity is aroused. We don't know 
how it will end, but the beginning is promis- 
ing. 

Some people just can’t accept that the 
proverbial better mousetrap is being made 
here, now, in 1963. It is here and, at least in 
part, it is a byproduct of our space research 
programs. 

In space-work vernacular, “technological 
fallout” is the term for byproducts that ac- 
crue to the consumer in the form of useful 
products and services. The lst of fallout 


tinue to grow in the years ahead. The very 
enormity of our space effort insures that. We 
now are spending more than $10 billion an- 
nually for space and by 1970 that figure is 
expected to balloon up to $15 billion, pos- 
sibly even $20 billion. pE 

For example, I read that NASA, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics snd Space Administra- 
tion, had set out to determine whether our 
Nation’s Industry is making any products, 
or using any processes, stemming directly 
from the space program * * * in which the 
taxpayer has a multibillion-dollar invest- 
ment and which will require an estimated 
$70 to $80 billion more over the next de- 
cade. The resulting survey turned up no 
fewer than 145 examples of what I have al- 
ready termed “technological fallout.” 

But the effects of our space programs on 
industry go much deeper than the fallout 
of new products or of improved materials for 
existing products. They are changing the 
attitudes of people in company after com- 
pany, producing a climate of excellence that 
did not exist previously. Without that cli- 
mate of excellence firms involved in our 
space effort could not hire nor keep the bril- 
lant scientists and technicians who want 
excellent facilities and freedom to follow 
where their scientific noses might lead. 


When a manufacturer in the more prosaic 
field of consumer goods considers product 
quality, his attention usually is centered on 


duction. Then, a level of product quality 
having been -determined, most firms carry 
out rigorous programs of quality control to 
insure the standards are upheld. 

But the level of quality usually is set only 
in terms of meeting or beating the competi- 
tion. 

Our space program is changing ali that, 
gradually in some companies, quickly in 
others. There can be no such thing in space 
as a product that is just good enough. 
Only the very best will do. In gyroscopes 
for guidance, for example, the spherical ro- 
tating mass must be machined to within 
a few millionths of an inch of perfect; in 
safe-arm devices for propulsion systems, 
safety and reliability of operation both must 
be within a few hundredths of 100 percent 
perfect. This demand by space companies 
for the very best, together with the climate 
of excellence that exists, promises to have 
a salutary effect on our entire industrial and 
business climate, promises to raise America’s 
product standards to high, new plateaus. 

The fulfillment of this promise is inevita- 
ble, in my opinion. I wanted to support my 
contention with figures that would demon- 
strate the ocean-to-ocean and border-to-bor- 


question. Our Nation’s space program is so 
enormous that men and computers have 
not yet measured it. All NASA could tell 
us is, and I quote the reply as it was re- 
layed, “tens of thousands of firms are in- 
volyed in research, development, and pro- 
duction work for the space program. Thou- 
sands of these firms—Ball Brothers, pro- 
ducers of mason jars and scientific satellites; 
General Mills, makers of breakfast food and 
scientific instruments; Honeywell, manufac- 
turer of thermostats and guidance systems; 

of machines 


As the consumer becomes more aware of 
the technological fallout he is going to 
ask, “If they can make metals that don't 
melt and electrical connections that always 
work, why can’t they make a coffee pot that 
lasts longer?" 

I think that you will agree that it is a 
reasonable conclusion to draw that com- 
panies which daily must cope with produc- 
tion and performance requirements of micro- 
module electronics, self-adaptive control sys- 
tems, thermionics, bionics, and so forth— 
which, I might point out, go far beyond the 
quality control checks generally used in re- 
sponsible companies—will instinctively ap- 
ply these same standards to their more con- 
ventional, consumer product line. The net 
effect, as I said, will be an extraordinary in- 
fluence on the workmanship, the materials, 
and the quality of everyday items. 

How far will this massive harnessing of 
men and resources take us? A long way, I 
believe, because we have created a fertile 
situation in which ideas can grow, perhaps 
to bloom tomorrow, or next year, or a decade 
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from now, in the form of products or services 
that can have wide consumer application. 

I read just the other day, for example, that 
the director of Stanford University’s student 
counseling service, estimates that half our 
children will ultimately be employed in oc- 
cupations that do not even exist today. I'm 
sure they will be producing, distributing, and 
selling a better mousetrap than we are able 
to here in the early years of the space age. 
(Probably in another generation the mouse 
will be completely eliminated, so the refer- 
ence to mousetrap is just symbolic.) 

Since this is “Correct Time Week” in Pitts- 
burgh, by proclamation of Mayor Barr, I'd 
like to tell you about Bulova’s own space-age 
contribution. I have it here on my wrist, 
the Accutron electronic timepiece, the first 
major change in timekeeping m more than 
300 years, the world’s first and only elec- 
tronic wrist timepiece. Tm very proud to 
have directed the Bulova research and engi- 
neering team that developed it. Today, just 
slightly more than 2 years after this time- 
piece was first placed on the market, our 
plant at Jackson Heights, Long Island, is 
operating 7 days a week to meet consumer 
demand. The Accutron is powered by a mer- 
cury celi—which eliminates winding—and 
has an electronic circuit and a tiny precision 
tuning fork. It is the tuning fork's precise 
vibrations, 360 cycles per second, that meas- 
ure time in the Accutron. It is the most ac- 
curate portable timepiece in the world today 
and we're very proud of it at Bulova. 

The Accutron timepiece was not devel- 
oped for the space program at Government 
expense. It was designed as a superior per- 
sonal timeplece and Bulova paid all the 
bills during the 8 years of development work 
that went into it. But the Accutron is such 
a superior product that it has been given a 
role in space. Four families of satellites 
carry special Accutron electronic timers that 
will shut off their transmitters after each 
satellite's useful life is ended. You could 
call our timer a space-age alarm clock. The 
one in the Telstar, for example, will shut 
down its beacon and command transmitters 
in July 1964, after more than 17,000 hours of 
operation. I'm sure you can understand 
why we're so very proud of our better 
mousetrap. 

Incidentally, the Telstar concept is an 
outstanding example of technological effort. 
To my memory, no space product has ever 
jumped the gap between laboratory and 
commercial application so quickly as this 
communications device. Some day soon, 
communications satellites will serve as cables 
in the sky, so to speak, carrying television 
and data-processing signals around the world. 
They would open up a worldwide dial tele- 
phone system with many times the message 
capacity of today’s underwater cables and 
transocean radio, 

One of the biggest potential payoffs in our 
Space program is promised by Government- 
operated weather satellites. These are de- 
signed to predict weather movements and 
also send back data that will help us to de- 
termine how these movements start and 
what governs their progress. 

Our first Tiros satellite was launched in 
April 1960, and it was followed into orbit 
in subsequent months by five others. From 
the time of the first launching through the 
end of 1962, he six had logged a total of 
1,157 days of useful life. And they trans- 
mitted back to us more than 203,000 pictures 
of the earth’s cloud cover. Tiros satellites 
Nos, 5 and 6 still are in orbit and NASA now 
is planning to launch a number sufficient 
to establish a system that will make it 
. possible for the Weather Bureau to follow 
8 of storms everywhere in the 
wor! 
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Ever since last October, when we started 
keeping closer watch on military prepara- 
tions in Cuba; most of us have become more 
aware than ever of the advances in aerial 


observation. Less well publicized have been ` 


NASA’s plans for orbiting observatories, 
which will carry telescopes and other astro- 
nomical and geophysical instruments, The 
president of one of our leading space re- 
search companies said that present plans to 
map Antarctica from planes could be done 
with satellites for half the money and in a 
fifth of the time. Satellites also could be 
used to observe and map the vast. areas of 
Soviet Russia from which we are barred, 

The same type of equipment used to check 
the performance of earth-orbiting satellites 
and missiles is being put to work to help au- 
tomobile engineers make cars quieter. To 
get an accurate check of all noise and vibra- 
tion, and check structural aspects that could 
be a source of annoying noise, Volkswagen is 
installing a two-channel electronic telemetry 
system that will listen to the sounds test 
cars make on the road and transmit signals 
to a sensitive receiver in a vehicle following 
behind. The system was built by a Bendix 
Corp, division that developed the telemetry 
equipment our astronauts use to transmit 
signals to tracking stations, 

Also of interest to automotive people is 
a new control system that enables road 
pavers to lay perfectly smooth concrete or 
asphalt highways, regardless of rough or 
irregular roadbeds, This new system was 
developed by the Honeywell Co. and is based 
on the company’s experience in producing 
inertial guidance systems for missiles, 

The cars of the future that we drive over 
these perfect highways undoubtedly will be 
made of lighter, stronger metals developed 
for spacecraft. ‘These metals could make a 
vast difference In the designs of automobiles, 
particularly if engine weight can be reduced. 
A great deal of work is being done by space 
companies in this fleld, because the space- 
craft must be built to withstand intense 
strains and stresses of launchings and white- 
hot temperatures that develop during re- 
entry into the earth's atmosphere. I believe 
it is Just a question of time before we see 
many applications of these new alloys over 
a wide range of consumer products. 

In the field of medicine we already have 
made dramatic advances as the result of space 
research. You may have heard of an elec- 
tronic device being developed for persons 
with irregular heartbeats. These devices give 
the heart a tiny electrical shock at precise 
intervals that helps the heart to beat evenly. 
Microminiaturization, so important in space 
work, has reduced this device from the size 
of a portable radio to the size of a matchbox. 
It is inserted under the skin of the chest, and 
has an internal power supply that laste 
about 4 years. At the end of that period, 
another operation has to be performed and 
the unit removed and . An im- 
proved new unit, with a long-lasting external 
power suppy, May grow out of work being 
done to develop new, compact, self-contained 
power sources needed by satellites and 
Spacecraft, 

Gentlemen, I set out to convey to you 
today, my conviction that never before have 
so many products of such high quality been 
available to so many people. Also, I wanted 
to convey to you my belief that we have made 
only a beginning, that the wonders we of our 
generation will see in our lifetime very likely 
will appear dated and perhaps quaint to our 
grandchildren. 

In summary, “man has hitched his wagon 
to the stars and it is unlikely he'll ever 
unhitch it again.” 
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Catholic Paper Praises Struelens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Catho- 
lic News, the newspaper of the archdio- 
cese of New York which is presided over 
by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, in its issue of April 4, 1963, carries 
a very fine article by A. J. B. Adams, en- 
titled, “Goodbye Mr. Struelens, We Shall 
Miss You.” 


This article typifies, I think, the senti- 
ment of the millions of Americans who 
have learned of the unprecedented treat- 
ment of this fine man by our Depart- 
ment of State. 

That treatment was carefully scruti- 
nized recently by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommitte and in that body’s 
unanimous report the Senators found: 

The subcommittee feels that there msy 
have been undue laxness in granting visa 
to known Communists and to persons be- 
lieved to be Communists. There is unjusti- 
fiable inconsistency in a policy which arbl- 
trarily excludes friends of the United State’ 
who are not excludable under the law, while 
granting visas to known Communists and 
mass murders [sic], who are sworn enemies 
of this country, and whose exclusion is called 
for by the law. 


The report further stated specifical- 


Cancellation of the visa of Michel Struel- 
ens, and the surrounding and subsequent 
harrassments to which the Department of 
State subjected him, constituted a glaring 
abuse of the visa power and a performance 
unworthy of the Government of a great na- 
tion dedicated to the principles of free 
dom and justice. 


The article in the Catholic News i5 
worthy of our people who deeply ap- 
preciate Mr. Struelens’ efforts to bring 
the truth on the Congo to them. The 
text of the article follows: 

Goopny Mr, STRUELENS, We SHALL Miss You 
(By A. J. B. Adams) 

This week the Katanga Information Of- 
fice in New York closed down. It had long 
been the subject of controversy. For the 
State Department, in league with the UN» 
made serious efforts to discredit and d 
the man who ran it, Michel Struelens, a lik- 
able young Belgian who, before independ- 
ence, had been part of the Congo's very et- 
ficient civil service. 

The Department's methods in its cold war 
against Mr. Struelens were recently sharply 
criticized by a congressional committee 9% 
unworthy of this country. 

Now Mr. Struelens is saying au revoir. His 
work, to try and present Katanga's point 
view to the American public, is over. 
hotel rooms will no longer, it is assumed, be 
searched by the FBI. There will be no more 
underhand efforts to rob him of his legiti- 
mate right to stay in this country—if be 
wishes to. And he will, let us hope, be ac 
corded at least as much official courtesy 2 
the numerous self-styled African leader® 
whose avowed purpose in coming to thi! 


1963 


Country is to make propaganda and organize 
Tebellion against our allies. 

There are many newsmen who, like myself, 
üre sorry to see the closure of the Katanga 
Information Office, inevitable as it was. For 
in an era for official lying— 
Which seems to reach its apotheosis under 

auspices of the United Nations—Mr. 
Struelens’ office was one of the few direct 
Sources of information available to us on 
African affairs. And one did not have to be 
in favor of Katangan independence to ap- 
Dreciate this. 

Mr. Struelens was accused of running a 
Wealthy propaganda machine on behalf of 
Katanga. In fact from his small office on 
Fifth Avenue what he did do was expose 
Many of the lies spread by officials of the 
UN. and State Department in defense of 

policies. The last information sheet 

Put out by Mr. Struelen’s office is a good 
Nlustration of this. It was a statement by 
tribal chiefs of Katanga repudiating a 
faked letter, purportedly written by them, 
was distributed by the U.N. at the 
of its final assault on Elisabethville. 
In the fake, the tribal chiefs disavowed Mr. 


This was officially distributed and exploited 
throughout the world as evidence of the 
tness of the U.N.'s cause and the hollow- 
Ress of Mr. Tshombe's position. Here at 
home, for instance, it was given prominence 
the Christian” Science Monitor and 
Other worthy papers, all in good faith. 
The incident itself is not important. But 
symptom—a symptom of a sickness at 
eart of our public affairs, where official 
tes official and lies are manufactured 
such expertise as to confuse all but the 
The U.N., for Instance, a few weeks 
issuing the faked letter; piously pro- 
ed: 


possibly no activity ever engaged 
United Nations has suffered so much 
Congo operation from public mis- 
nding of its purpose and activities. 
this misunderstanding, of course, 
due to the deliberate campaign of 
financed Katanga propaganda ma- 
* * The United Nations, through 
ic information services, has striven 
y to counteract this propaganda, but 
oyed only partial success.” 
latest example of the UN. s “valiant 
for truth about its Congo opera- 
longer plagued by the “propa- 
of Mr. Struelens’ office—concerns the 
in Kasai province. After firmly and 
y denying reports of trouble and 
in South Kasai over a period of sev- 
ks, the U.N, finally issued a state- 
at active rebellion in that province 
over. According to Western cor- 
ts, more than 5,000 persons were 
scores of villages destroyed in the 
hich the U.N. would have us believe 
t happen. 
of us who have endeavored to fol- 
tortuous events in the Congo know 
eptical one has always had to be of 
tements. We know what confusion 
that organization. And while we 
— the job it is trying to do, we dis- 
Many of the methods used, 
Seularty the glib lying to cover up question- 
Policies and the mistakes of third-rate 
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is why the Katanga Information Of- 
such value. It was partisan— 
But it helped newsmen, and thus 
blic, to get a balanced picture. It 
light many facts which the U.N. 
tate Department, wrongly in my 
ed to conceal from the very public 
financing and giving moral sup- 
whole operation. 

elens, without the vast sums he 
to have at his disposal, but with a 
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small staff, great energy and dedication, has 
performed an arduous task for a cause he 
believed to be right. In doing so, he has 
also rendered a considerable service to our 
democratic process, The American public— 
and newsmen in him a debt 
of gratitude; and for the gauche ways of 
our public servants, an apology, 


New York World's Fair, 1964-65 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Robert Moses, 
president of the New York World’s Fair, 
1964-65 at the annual dinner of the 
Radio-News Reel-Television Working 
Press Association in the Hotel Americana 
in New York City. It is a very fine ad- 
dress, which makes some reference to 
many of our distinguished political 
leaders, and I am sure the address will be 
of considerable interest to other 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New York WoRrLD’s Fam 1964-1965, AT THE 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE RADIO-NEWSREEL- 
‘TELEVISION WORKING PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
IMPERIAL BALLROOM, HOTEL AMERICANA, 
MONDAY, APRIL 22, 1963 
Gabriel Pressman and gentlemen of the 

radio, television, and newsreel working press, 
we tell the world our fair story in current 
printed reports and by films, radio and tele- 
vision. We have called upon those who op- 
erate all the newest and most ingenious ave- 
nues of communication to help us, and 
they have responded generously and magnifi- 
cently with every quaint device of the age of 
invention. 

Without you, the abstract and brief chron- 
iclers of our time, the task of mil- 
lions of potential visitors near and far would 
be unthinkable. You carry the myriad voices 
of the fair throughout the metropolis, to the 
hinterland and to the four corners of a 
shrinking globe. When you go out of busi- 
ness even temporarily, enterprises of great 
pith and moment lose the name of action, 

You have seen Bob Considine’s film and 
heard the Holy Father at the Vatican break 
ground for the pavilion which will accommo- 
date Michelangelo's Pieta. You have had a 
glimpse of President Kennedy inaugurating 
the U.S. exhibit and beginning its construc- 
tion. 

When the fair was first announced, stage 
whispers, idle rumors and anonymous scut- 
tlebutt spread the gloomy news that our en- 
terprise was already a dud and never would 
get off the ground. Well, we have fooled 
them. The ship has long since been air- 
borne. It files jet-propelled, and in spite of 
the glooms will reach its destination on time. 

I think most of you will agree that dis- 
covering leadership in our superfically so- 
phisticated Gotham, even for a celebration of 
its 300th anniversary, is no picnic. We have 
too many professional detractors; that is, too 
many who live and thrive on criticism as 
such, criticism without worthy objectives, 
not sparked by humor or honest indignation. 
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We New Yorkers spend altogether too much 
time in advertising our not overwhelming 
deficiencies, fouling our own nest, which in 
fact houses many great birds, confirming the 
worst suspicions of our critics, and exhibit- 
ing our sensitiveness to the plain high-mind- 
ed enyy of the citizens of Gath and Askelon. 

We simply do not have time to debate the 
proper role of criticism in a free society. Few 
critics of the fair have been benevolent. If 
at this late date we paid too much attention 
to them, we should end with curare poison- 
ing, stomach ulcers, coronaries, and chronic 
jitters. 

As distinguished from specialized trade, lo- 
cal and traveling fairs and circuses, world's 
fairs become larger and larger and, if their 
central purposes and objectives are not sin- 
cere and honest, lack quality and invite 
elephantiasis and megalomania, The tend- 
ency is to do too much and to spend too great 
an effort in attracting every last industry, 
State, and foreign country and to apologize 
for a few absentees instead of emphasizing 
the virtues and contributions of those we 
have. At this point, I am more interested 
in greenery, landscaping, and resting places 
at Flushing Meadow than in renting every 
inch for building. 

Some of you commentatros have been try- 
ing to get my goat about fun at the fair. I 
give you “E” for effort. It will be primarily 
a family fair. We are not bluenoses, but 
cheap Coney Island sideshows don't make a 
genuine international exposition. Why 
should we cater to the old codgers who can 
remember only Sally Rand, the hootchy- 


tering 

be fun, but joy need not be unrefined. We 
have made reasonable rules and shall en- 
force them. In the process we shall keep a 
watchful, if not jaundiced, eye on the impre- 
sarios who would like to put a hot dressing 
on their salacity. 

I would stress one major objective of our 
fair, namely that it is an open, free, friendly 
competition of all the talents and accom- 
plishments involving all industries and arts, 
foreign and domestic, in the very best tradi- 
tions of the Olympic games. If you have 
progress to report and are not afraid of 
healthy rivalry, you are welcome at Flushing 
Meadow. Bring us only your finest products. 
Let the best men win the laurels. Out of 
this free competition we believe will grow 
the friendships such as sportsmen have 
formed since the beginning of time. 

Are we modest in our World’s Fair predic- 
tions. Indeed not. It would not be in the 
best American tradition. We promise a 
pageant so marvelous as to exhaust superla- 
tives, one which old gaffers will remember as 
the high point in their lives, as they tell their 
fascinated progeny about the eighth wonder 
of the world at Flushing Meadow back in 
1964 and 1965. 

I come now logically to your guest of honor, 
President Harry S. Truman, an honorary 
president of our World's Fair, who is here in 
spirit and by family representation. He per- 
sonifies action as against abstraction, deeds 
rather than words. He began the campaign 
of 1948 against an able and overconfident op- 
ponent under apparently insuperable handi- 
caps. A battle of David and Goliath always 
appeals strongly to our sports loving public. 
The moral seems to be that the man who 
won't admit defeat can’t be beaten. Mr. 
‘Truman needs no Niagara of molasses poured 
over him by postprandial orators. He is no 
retired human equivocation, stuffed shirt or 
cigarstore Indian. He stands, like the “Iron 
Duke” of old, four square to all winds that 
blow. 

We incline at times to gloom and pessi- 
mism as we observe our political contempo- 
raries in some of their less admirable and en- 
gaging manifestations, but then the sun 
breaks through and we observe the lift and 
leavening effects of appalling responsibility - 
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on men suddenly lifted to great heights. 
‘That is how we recapture and renew our faith 
in the democratic process. 

No one becomes a Lincoin merely by sleep- 
ing in Lincoln's bed, The requisite qualities 
must be there, latent: but ready to be roused 
for the supreme public purpose. The moti- 
vation of a good President includes respect 
for the dignity of the highest office In the gift 
of the people. In viewing his most distin- 
guished predecessors, he stops just short of 
idolatry. His inspiration is above ambition 


and ordinary challenge, beyond even the nor- 


mal determination of a salient character to 
make good and to vindicate the faith of 
others in him at home, in his State, in the 
Congress, and in his party. 

It is said that this is the world’s toughest 
job, one of intolerable burdens not to be 
shared with others, of loneliness on the 
heights where the climber suffers from acro- 
phobia. If so, it is curious how many seek 
it, and how furiously. The well-balanced 
man, risen above himself, prays for light and 
truth, but develops no sense of om. 

A key to his character Is to be found in Mr. 
Truman’s faithfulness to old associates in 
trouble. The holier than thou no. doubt 
shuddered on such occasions. In the case 
of Matthew Connelly, Mr. Truman might 
well have looked the other way or have 
murmured something about commitment. to 
principles rather than people, but millions of 
plain folks liked it when he flew halfway 
across the continent to express his affection. 
for a loyal friend of better days. The critics 
muttered something about Missouri politics, 
but hardboiled reporters were astonished to 
detect a tear in many a frosty Yankee eye. 
Savants have long been troubled about the 
rejection of Falstaff. Ph.D. theses have been 
written explaining it. The fact is that when 
Prince Hall got into the king business, he 
Tan out on an old pal. Mr. Truman never 
did that. 

It is probably well that most of our Presi- 
dents learned their political science, if it is 
a science, by trial and error in earthy and 
highly umacademic surroundings. Mark 
Twain's Missouri River, fed by meandering 
brooks and springs, flows unvexed to the 
Mississippi and the sea. I am sure Mr. Tru- 
man will recall the legend about two Mis- 
souri Senators, both originals in the Mark 
Twain tradition, who flourished around 
World War I, Gumshoe Bill Stone and Jim 
Reed. Reed made a nice distinction between 
them. He said, Gumshoe and I both suck 
eggs, but he hides the shells.” 

It is true that Mr. Truman is by birth, 
affiliation and predilection a party man, but 
that does not mean a partisan. He has en- 
deared himself to sportsmen by being ready 
always to rush once more into the breach 
whenever the tocsin of election sounds. Like 
the retired charger in the Bible, He paweth 
in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength. 
He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; 
and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains, and the shouting.” 

Mr. Truman finds immense satisfaction in 
busying himself with his library at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Among our Chief Executives 
the descendants of small farmers as well as 
aristocrats seem to lke to take their records 
home. Harry Truman is proud of Independ- 
ence and Independence is proud of Harry 
Truman, I wish we had more of such lo- 
cal pride here in New York. 

Iam not one of those who believe ex-Presi- 
dents should automatically become Senators 
to wander around like ghosts in the setting 
of half-forgotten exploits of the past. John 
Quincy Adams is no illustration. He be- 
came an active elected not & 
licensed spectator. A former President has 
immense influence even if it is exercised 
from a distance. He needs no toga and no 
badge of honorary membership in Congress. 

Harry Truman has never suffered from, 
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or inflicted upon others, what the Greeks 
called “hubris,” and Shakespeare the inso- 
lence of office. In this case wo need not de- 
bate how absolutely power corrupts, because 


spirit of this mortal never became proud. 
He has always had in abundance the three 
H's which make power tolerable—humility, 
humor and humanity. Thatis why you rid- 
ers of the airwaves, who are in the best po- 
sition to evaluate the great and the near 
great, have concluded that Harry S. Tru- 
man had stood the test of time and has 
emerged as one of the great men of this 
era. 


Automation and Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, during re- 
cent debate on H.R. 12, much was said in 
the press of debate and under obvious 
loyalties concerning one of the greatest 
of the professions. This especially ap- 
plied to income and averages of the pro- 
fession of medicine as compared with 
others, and so forth.. 

Although it has long been known that 
that income is not comparable on an 
hourly rate with some of our more highly 
paid laboring jobs, to say nothing of 
technical hourly work, I believe the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bulletin of the 
Greene County Medical Society, issue No. 
4, volume XII, of April 1963, puts it in 
proper perspective: 

AUTOMATION AND MEDICINE 

The old joke about the definition of spe- 
cialism in medicine being a process whereby 
doctors know more and more about less and 
less until they know everything about 
nothing has a counterpart in the industrial 
revolution of today. 

It is becoming necessary for a man to work 
fewer and fewer hours in order to achieve 
the same output as before and efforts are be- 
ing made not only to keep him employed but 
also to maintain or to increase his earnings. 
Thus it seems to be a natural heritage of man 
to do less work as his machines do more. 
This is all very fine, providing the human 
organism keeps itself above the level of a 
five-toed sloth in managing all this spare 
time. 

There are, however, some fields of endeavor 
in which the concept of automation does not 
secm to apply. Medicine is one of these. 
It certainly is not apparent that advances in 
technology have resulted in any shorter work- 
week for a practicing physician. Indeed, re- 
cent Department of Commerce figures have 
shown that the physician’s annual income 
has increased in keeping with the rise in na- 
tional income but not through greater per- 
hour pay. Rather, this increase in income 
has come about by working more hours or, 
perhaps stated otherwise, by being busier 
more of the time. 

Obviously, this device of working more 
hours can be carried only so far without be- 
coming burdensome and ridiculous, espe- 
cially if the trend for a great segment of the 
working population is in the other direction. 

This provides interesting speculation for 
the future of medicine in the automated age. 
What will it be? 

Wi.rren E. WOOLDRIDGE. 
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Wall Street Hails Report of SEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by syndicated Colum- 
nist Sylvia Porter which appeared in the 
Courier-Post of Camden, N.J. 

In her article Miss Porter discusses 
the favorable reception by Wall Street 
of the first installment of the SEC Spe- 
cial Study Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoz? 
as follows: j 

WALL Srreer Hars Report or SEC 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

One of the best gifts Wall Street has re- 
ceived in years is the Securities and EX- 
change Commission's critical report on the 
results of its 17-month probe of the stock 
markets of this country. Whatever addi- 
tional regulations, improvements and law 
that follow are sure to be constructive fof 
the investor, for reputable securities firms 
and salesmen, for the economy as a whole. 

This ia not just my judgment. It is th® 
appraisal of dozens of top financial leader 
I checked in off-and-on-the-record 
Thursday when excerpts of the 1,600-pas® 
report became available in New York City. 

Most significant is the fact that while the 
SEC found “grave abuses,” “important prob“ 
lems” and the need for “additional controls 
and improvements,” it also found no per- 
vasive fraudulent activity” and no need ſot 
“damatic reconstruction” of the securities 
markets or of regulations. Every inf 
Wall Streeter knows there are grave abuses. 
important problems and admits the desira” 
bility of additional controls and improve“ 
ments. 


dirty fringe, too. And just as reputable pro 
fessionals in medicine and the law woud 
welcome the elimination of the quacks and 
crooks, so reputéble Wall Streeters woul! 
welcome the elimination of their fringe. 

This is just the beginning. Here are other 
between-the-line constructive aspects of 
long-awaited report. 

1. The widespread and continuing pu 
licity which will be given to the SEC's ln 
posals and Congress hearings on them We 
make the investing public increasingly ouri 
ous about the securities they buy and s 
firms with which they deal. Any move wh! 
stimulates investor education Is constructiY® 
Any step which makes stock buyers D 
aware of the importance of dealing only u 
responsible financial firms Is beneficial. 
greater curiosity Is bound to expund 5 
formed public participation and conuden 
in securities. 57 

2. The report will stiffen self-policing 10 7 
the securities industry's own self-regula tof 
bodies, will raise standards for salesmen. 
securities firms and for their executi 
The SEC’s report stresses the need for ™ 
ing standards, and actually Wall Street bern 
a drive for this on all fronts even before 
SEC's probe got underway in 1961. Everyone 
will benefit from the lifting of standards e 
cept the fringe and the outright crooks. . 

3, It will speed the end of the unjust! 
able double standard which exists bet 
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stocks of companies listed on an exchange 
and those of companies which are traded 
in the over-the-counter market. The SEC 
Tecommends that publicly held companies 
with 300 or more stockholders that have un- 
listed stocks be required to make regular 
financial reports; to reveal data on insider“ 
deals, to give full proxy information to their 
Stockholders—just as companies with listed 
Stocks must do. Wall Street's own leaders 
long have urged this. The “full disclosure” 
Tule wouldn't apply to small companies. It 
can't hurt reputable, big companies. It can 
Only help the inyestor, 

4. It will hike the standards of financial 
Public relations firms and some financial 
Writera—and the abuses in these fields have 
been an untold scandal for years. There 18 
no defense at all for a financial press agent 
or financial writer who touts a company’s 
Stock, pulls in the gullible public, then balls 
Out at a profit with other insiders. The 
SEC's warning to the public relations field 
and the financin] writers is clear: police 
Yourself or the policing will be done for you. 
To me, this part of the SEC's report is sick- 
*ning—and actually, I know the SEC is be- 
ing gentle in Its accusations. 

5. It will help wipe out “reckless dis- 
Semination of written investment advice,” 
‘irresponsible recommendations of secur- 
Itles.“ No one gains from this sort of thing 
except the borderline promoter. The self- 
regulatory bodies can handle this. There 
Need not be a law. 

By its spirited price rise after the report's 
Main proposals became public, the stock mar- 

fave its judgment: “good.” By their 
tomments to me, Wall Street’s leaders gave 
their appraisal; “a skillful, thoughtful, care- 
ful job.“ 

Of course, there will be plenty of tough 
Problems and debates, But whatever comes 
Out will be on the plus side—which I might 
add in what the SEC has had tn mind all 
along. 


Jobs for Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, most 
or my colleagues on the Republican side 
the aisle, indeed many from the other 
Side, feel that the administration-spon- 
Youth Employment Act is only a 
ate and temporary stopgap and is 
Pod the real answer to our youth unem- 
Bloyment problem. Instead, we feel that 
ener Measures centered around in- 
teased emphasis on vocational educa- 
of n and more efficient and effective use 
the dating programs get to the heart of 
m Program both proximately and re- 
the ly. Therefore, I was happy to see 
W following editorial from the April 30 
th gton Post support the main 
Ought behind our proposals: 
Jons roa Yours 
er quotation books are full of apothegms 
testa evils of idleness, incl the incon- 
fo, thle observation that the devil finds work 
And idleness is at its very 
Upon when it is involuntary and inflicted 
0 yy the young and vigorous who would like 
às tae It is an inescapable fact, however, 
Boyn, President's Committee on Youth Em- 
thay Cnt has Just pointed out in its report, 
the unemployment rate for boys and 


wr idie hands. 
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girls 16 to 21 years of age is now so high 
as to constitute a most serious national 
problem. 

The problem is at its worst, as might be 
expected, in cities, among the poorly edu- 
cated, among Negroes and Puerto Ricans— 
that is, among those least able on their own 
to do anything about it. Their unemploy- 
ment grows out of inadequate training, in- 
adequate motivation to learn and, of course, 
out of discrimination by employers on ac- 
count of race. The committee therefore 
recommends thrusts in two directions: im- 
proving the preparation of young people for 
jobs, and opening up job opportunities. 

The fact of the matter is that, for a great 
many American youngsters, education today 
is unrelated to contemporary reality. While 
the members of the committee were in some 
disagreement. about the make-work projects 
of the President's youth employment bill, 
they were much more united in urging an 
improvement in general education, especially 
for children who are not. bound for college. 
They urge improved vocational training in 
classes. small enough to afford individual 
attention and with materials which are not 
exclusively oriented to middle-class family 
culture, 

It. is interesting that Francis Keppel, Com- 
missioner of Education, had almost exactly 
the same counsel to offer when he testified 
recently before the House General Subcom- 
mittee on Education, He put it very 
plainly: 

“It may not be long before virtually all 
jobs will require some kind of specialized 
training, together with a good background 
in general education. If we do not make 
provisions in our schools for vocational edu- 
cation opportunities for everyone who might 
need them we will be compounding for the 
future our present problem of hard-core un- 
employed. More specialized oppor- 
tunities for dropouts, special work-study 
programs for potential dropouts, and spe- 
cial programs for those with academic, soclo- 
economic, and other handicaps are urgently 
needed.” 

Those who complain, as some undoubtedly 
will, that this remedy is bound to be a very 
costly one ought to compute the social and 
monetary costs of youth idleness, with its 
attendant delinquency, crime, and contempt 
for all the community’s values. 


Forgive Us Our Debts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Rev. 
A. McKay Brabham, Jr., has published 
in the South Carolina Methodist Advo- 
cate an excellent editorial entitled For- 
give Us Our Debts.” I am very impressed 
with Reverend Brabham's comments on 
our national indebtedness, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foxarvs Us Our Drsts 
(By A. McKay Brabham, Jr.) 
Baffled by what we read of the complexi- 


ties of modern dsy financing as reported in 
an article on a great business empire, and 
overwhelmed by the immensity of the na- 
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tional debt which few people scem interested 
in paying, we have found ourselves retreat- 
ing again into the simplicities of a child- 
hood belief. 

It is simply this; if you owe somebody 
something. and you are a person of honor 
and integrity, then you make every effort 
possible to pay that debt. 

Out of the simplicity of that belief, we 
have and do find it unbelievable that a 
great nation should appear to be utterly 
unconcerned about the fact that it takes 
no realistic steps to reduce its national in- 
debtedness and constantly increases the in- 
terest and the principal which each suc- 
ceeding generation must assume. 

We have and do applaud all who work for 
justice, truly improved race relations, sobri- 
ety, peace, and other philosophical, theolog- 
ical, judicial, and scientific improvements for 
the benefit of mankind. With all of this, 
we do not believe that God has done away 
with the individual, personal obligation 
which requires each of us to seek personal 
scriptural holiness and accept the righteous- 
ness which comes with God's foregiveness, 

It appears to us that in the Nation’s effort 
to forestall communism and alleviate the 
physical needs of mankind, it has forgotten 
the nature of personal sin and the need for 
repentance and divine redemption. 

We say this not to undercut the divine 
imperative to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked, but simply to say that when we 
give away food and clothes they ought to 
belong to the giver and not be something 
he is stealing from someone else. 

By the unwillingness of our people to bear 
the load of taxation which would allow a 
reasonable and honest reduction in the na- 
tional indebtedness, we are stealing bread 
and clothing from each succeeding genera- 
tion. 

We can only credit this to a national love 
of luxury and a consuming covetousness 
which is everywhere condemned in Scripture. 

Public welfare, foreign aid, medical care 
for the needy, better housing, and better 
education, are worthy ideals and we would 
not belittle a single worthy goal of our 
people. 

Nor are we prepared to say that we would 
have our Nation do less for others than is 
now being done. 

We do believe that, as followers of the one 
who said: “If any man will come after me, 
let him * take up his cross daily, and 
follow me,” that we who claim to be Chris- 
tians should be willing to bear the burden 
of the costs involved. 

Jesus had much to say about the material 
wants of men, but nowhere does he advise 
one to take from another to help the needy. 

The time has come for us to turn the 
searchlight of the Gospel on the nature of 
our national integrity that we may see what 
God has to say about our collective and in- 
dividual sin of unwillingness to pay our just 
debts. 

Surely the righteousness of God demands 
personal and national honesty. 


One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Pil- 
grimage to the Alamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, once 
a year in my home city of San Antonio 
we commemorate those heroic and dedi- 
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cated men who gave their lives in the 
fall of the Alamo. We do this not solely 
as a remembrance for those men who 
fell on that fateful day in 1836, but also 
as a reminder to ourselves and to the 
world of those ideals and beliefs for 
which men lay down their lives. It is 

a time of rededication. It is a time of 

pledging renewed loyalties to the best 

traditions of our country. 

This past week San Antonio and all of 
Texas made its 127th pilgrimage to the 
Alamo, On that occasion Lt. Gen. Carl 
H. Jark, commanding general of the 
Fourth U.S. Army, gave a moving and 
worthy speech which should be shared 
with the Members of this House and the 
readers of its Recorp. Accordingly, I 
ask to have added to the Recorp the full 
remarks of Lieutenant General Jark. 

_ The speech follows: 

REMARKS BY Lr. Gen. Cart H. JARK AT THE 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE ALAMO, SPONSORED 
BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
‘Texas, MONDAY, APRIL 22, 1963 
We have heard the impressive rollcall of 

the heroes of the Alamo. One hundred and 

eighty-six men, who died here 127 years ago, 
live again in our memories. 

They were called Texans because they 
chose to make Texas liberty their cause. 
They came from 18 States in the United 
States and from 7 foreign countries. The 
Alamo was their destiny, and Texans will 
always call them their own, though their 
names be Courtman of Germany, Crockett of 
Tennessee, McGregor of Scotland, Esparza 
of Mexico. 

The Alamo, then, stands as a monument 
to liberty for all the world to see, a symbol 
of hope to the oppressed, and a challenge 
to the free. The world has witnessed many 
freedom crises. In them giants have 
emerged, rising above normal stature, gain- 
ing immortality, and inspiring succeeding 
generations, 

The Alamo was a freedom crisis, changing 
the course of history. In the Alamo there 
were 186 giants who are today our inspira- 
tion. 

There are many features of Texas to which 
the word “giant” may be applied. But it is 
most applicable to those Texans who here 
made the supreme sacrifice. Each was & 
giant among men, who made his decision to 
cross the line Travis cut in the sand, know- 
ing a fight to the death awaited him on the 
other side of that line. 

Many were already living legends when they 
joined the Alamo garrison. Crockett, Bowle, 
and Bonham were known as patriots who 
loved life, and cherished liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. On this sacred 
ground, they kept faith with their great- 
ness, 

But more than that, thelr comrades in 
arms, little-known men until March 6, 1836, 
became giants in their own right, They, too, 
proved at the Alamo, that, while they 
sought happiness like us all, and loved life, 
above all they cherished liberty. 

Think, if you will, of the fateful moment 
when William Barret Travis drew his saber 
and slashed a challenge in the earthen floor 
of the Alamo courtyard. Certainly every 
man at that moment suffered doubts, know- 
ing he was lost to his loved ones once he 
crossed the line. He suffered fear, as all 
brave men do. He suffered indecision. He 
suffered physical privation, as is always the 
lot of men at war. Destined though he was 
for immortality; each hero of the Alamo was 
human, 

As such, and one by one, they suffered 
and died on that day and turned the dust of 
the Alamo into bloody mud. But they died 
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with honor and valor unsurpassed In his- 
tory. 
Last month marked the end of the cen~ 


Placed 
heroes by Presidents, is the highest award 
which America can bestow upon her sol- 
diers. The Medal of Honor has one word of 
inscription: valor. More often than not it 
is presented to a mother, a widow, a son 
or daughter. 

Had circumstances been such that it were 
possible, there is no doubt that the Medal 
of Honor would have been conferred, post- 
humously, on each defender of the Alamo, 

Certainly they met the medal's sternest 
criteria. 

San Antonio, in 1836, was embroiled in 
one of the very few wars with foreign pow- 
ers in which Americans have had to fight 
and die on their own soll. The intervening 
world conflicts and the remoteness of Korea 
and Vietnam have tended to lull many of us 
into wishful thinking that this modern 
Nation of ours, with its novel and amazing 
technological advances and production, 
somehow is impregnable. 

But we who enjoy liberty today are not 
as many as the multitudes who have lost 
it, or worse, who have never really known it. 

Tyranny, oppression, subyersion, and ag- 
gression again are on the rampage. Their 
name is communism. Communism is ded- 
icated to destruction. It means to conquer 
our intellecta without destroying us physi- 
cally, if possible. But communism envisions 
our total destruction, if that is what is 
necessary. 
We must resist with all our mights and 
minds. We must be prepared to use every 
resource at our command to insure the 
prepetuation of independent thought and 
the resurrection of freedom where it now 
lies dead or dying, 

If these words tend to discomfort you, 
then think how you might have reacted to 
the challenging words, with a similar ring to 
them, of Colonel Travis, if you had been 
within these walls in 1836. Travis told men 
of the Alamo garrison what they faced and 
what they stood to lose. To his everlasting 
honor, each man of the Alamo chose to 
meet the challenge, disregarding the life he 
stood to lose in favor of the freedom his 
loved ones and future generations stood to 
gain. 

We are here today to examine our Amer- 
ican spirit, in the same manner in which 
the men of the Alamo looked into their 
innermost selves as they sought their answer 
to the challenge of Travis. 

If we crowd out of our minds the unpleas- 
ant spectre of Communist threats, and if 
we waver in choosing the only honorable 
course of action, to resist, then, ladies and 
gentlemen, we give but lip service to the 
American heroes, like the men of the Alamo, 
who gave us our birthrights. 

Modern-day successors of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin only superficially deviate from the 
Communist plan of world domination. They 
hold hundreds of millions in subjection, they 
build the Berlin wall, and dig the trenches 
into which Castro’s firing squads shoot their 
victims. They contemplate an entire world 
in slavery under Communist mastery. 

Our determination must be just as stanch 
to lead all mankind to a world in which 
each person is free from injustice. 

Such a world cannot be had for the asking. 
It must be won, and protected and preserved. 
We must be prepared as men have never 
prepared before, to resist any encroachment 
and defeat any aggression. 

Engraved on the sally port in the famous 
fort named for Tennessee’s Sam Houston, 
who turned Texas giant to avenge the Alamo 
at San Jacinto, are these words; “In peace 
prepare for war,” 
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We know these are words of wisdom, that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

Now it is our time. Never before in history 
has liberty been faced with such challenge 
and danger. We are target number one for 
the Communists, never doubt it. They know 
that if we fall the rest of the free world can 
be conquered with ease. 

Had those Texas patriots we honor today 
given in to their doubts and fears and the 
overwhelming odds against them, they would 
be buried now in oblivion. And the new 
Republic of Texas, which declared its inde- 
pendence during the Alamo siege, would 
have had a short life indeed. But with their 
uncompromising determination to die for 
freedom, because they scorned the coward’s 
query: "What’s in it for me?“ They gained 
precious time for Sam Houston and his Texas 
army, gave them their battle cry, “Remember 
the Alamo,” and insured the preservation of 
liberty and Justice in Texas. 

So let us resolve this day to give to these 
immortal heroes of the Alamo more than 
lip service. Let us pattern our own patriot- 
ism after their flerce loyalty to freedom and 
their fellow men. 

In his last written appeal for aid, Col. 
William Barrett Travis wrote to “the people 
of Texas and all Americans in the world: 
* * +I shall never surrender or retreat 
% and ended with the three words vie- 
tory or death" above his signature. 

We must take up his gauntlet from the 
blood-consecrated dust of this freedom 
shrine. We must be determined, as these 
valiant men were determined, to die if 
necessary so that future generations may be 
free to remember the Alamo. 


Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it was 
a great pleasure recently to welcome to 
Washington Miss Kathy Fong, a Boise, 
Idaho, high school girl of Chinese an- 
cestry who won the statewide Voice of 
Democracy contest sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Kathy proved a most charming am- 
bassador of good will for our State dur- 
ing her visit here. 

One has only to read her prize-win- 
ning speech to realize that she was richly 
deserving of the VFW award. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
address, as it appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Chinese World of February 25. 
1963, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Chinese World. 
Feb. 25, 1963] 
WHAT FREEDOM MEANS To ME 
(By Katheryn Fong) 

My name is Katheryn Fong, a unique 
name in that the first is of my native Amer” 
ican birth, while the Fong bears the identity 
of my Chinese ancestry. 

With the hordes of Chinese families fle- 
ing to Hong Kong from Communist 
China this past year, I could fearfully sens: 
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What horrible tortures 
enduring. 

Amongst them I see a young teenage 
girl, her frail body quivering from the cold, 
and the fear visible in her almond eyes. She 
frips the tiny hand of her baby sister, trying 
to give confidence when she herself has lost 
Most of hers. They stand barefooted, dirty, 
Clothes unkempt, and unbearably hungry. 

I wonder, could I, could I be this young 
Chinese girl escaping to Hong Kong in search 
Of a small bowl of rice, a warm jacket, and 
& place to rest? I imagine myself in flight 
from the Bamboo Curtain of China not really 
knowing why I must leave my home. Poli- 
tles—what do they mean to me? I live my 
Ute. not disturbing anyone or anything. But 
they come anyway. These people who prom- 
ise so much good for the country; more food 
in our stomachs, more money in our pockets; 
oh, yes, they make beautiful promises. They 
Say they need what money and food we have 

support the troops who fight to liberate 
us from the evil governments. So they took 
the little rice we had labored for from the 
Mouths of our families to feed a cause we 
knew or cared Uttle about. We have no 
realizations of governments that make prom- 
ises, but were happy to keep what was ours. 
Then, our stomachs were full, we had clothes 
on our backs. Now, I must leave my old 
home searching for a scrap of food, a place 
to rest my tired eyes, and some rags to case 
the pain of the cold. e 

Yes, yes, I could very well be that sufer- 

girl, but no; I am much more fortunate. 
My father had the door of opportunity 
Opened to him at the age of 15 when offered 
chance to come to America, and he 
Stepped through this door. He left his aging 
father on the dock in Hong Kong and bid 
à sad farewell to his home in China. Poor 
&nd ignorant of American customs and ways, 
came. Why? Because he had heard 
Stories of the great democracy in this coun- 
and was eager to plan his future in such 
a land. Dad was a frightened young boy 
Who didn't even know the language, alone 

a new land, but he wanted to be a part 
Of this country and its people; so he studied 
And observed the ways and manners of his 

home. It was a long hard struggle 

but he kept on trying—hoping someday he 

Could make a life for his family here. He 

Went back to China in 1938 for his bride, 

My mother. She was as frightened as he 

been, but she had a husband who by 

Was a well-known Chinese merchant, 

& naturalized American citizen, and had 

ed as a court interpreter. The father of 

è children, he had become owner and 

Operator of a Chinese restaurant by the time 
or my birth, the eighth child. 

With the death of my father several 
months ago, we realized then the meaning 
8 hind his efforts. He believed in oppor- 
thaities for every man who reached out for 

em, On the basis of my father's philos- 
phy. four of my brothers have gone to 
dy ege, one of my older sisters is employed 

the State government, and my younger 

and I are attending public schools. 

Oniy in our free society could this have been 

ble. Yes, my father was a wise man 

bee had the greatest faith of his adopted 

SMeland. He loved his old China, but he 
& true American. 


they must be 


to when asked, “What does freedom mean 


£?" I go back and I think of being on 
Outside, looking in—of that shivering 
fighting for a few grains of rice. I know 
I will never know hunger as this Chi- 
has Girl has, or experience the misery she 
I known. Why do I know this? Because 
am Katheryn Fong—American citizen. 


that 
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Address by Hon. Thomas B. Curtis Before 
the 18th Annual Convention of the 
National Limestone Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor I include the very 
fine speech made by Congressman 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, before 
the 18th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute, Inc., which 
gives a clear picture of the fiscal situa- 
tion of the U.S. Government as it relates 
to the proposal to cut taxes at this time. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
or MISSOURI BEFORE THE 18TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE, Inc, 

It's-a pleasure to have the opportunity of 
talking with a group like this on probably 
one of the most crucial issues that's going 
to face the 88th Congress. It's been played 
up in the press, as everyone is well aware, 
this question of tax cut. And 1 don't think 
there's any question that everyone in this 
country would like to see a tax cut. Un- 
fortunately, whether or not to cut taxes isn't 
the sole issue. It’s important, I think, that 
we get this entire fiscal question in context, 
in order to understand what we're going to 
face. ‘ 

Probably the easiest way to get it into 
context is to discuss a little about the pri- 
orities that are going to exist as far as leg- 
islation coming before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee. I mention the House of 
Representatives rather than the Senate, be- 
cause tax measures, revenue measures, must 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
and is one reason why the Ways and Means 
Committee becomes of key importance. 

The President, in his budget message, sald 
that one of the first measures that this Con- 
gress was going to have to act upon was to 
continue the temporary $308 billion ceiling 
on the Federal debt. The Ways and Means 
Committee is the committee that has to con- 
sider where we get the revenues to pay our 
bills. If we don't get them from taxation, 
we have to get them from bonds. 
The so-called debt limitation bill is really 
not a debt limitation. Its correct title is 
The amendments to the Liberty Loan Act. 
The so-called debt ceiling is descriptive of 
how much and of what kind of bonds—obli- 
gations of the United States—that may be 
outstanding at any given time. It is the 
outstanding obligations that are referred to 
when they talk about the debt ceiling. The 
law allows at the present time $308 billion of 
bonds that can be ou represent- 
ing the debt. The actual total debt obliga- 
tions of the United States may be more 
because all such obligations are not subject 
to the limit. Incidentally, the $308 billion 
ceiling was put on a temporary basis last 
year, and is automatically to revert to $285 
billion on July 1, 1963, with intermediate 
adjustments. So, it's very obvious in light 
of the budget that has been presented to us, 
that we are going to have to do something 
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about. this debt ceiling almost immediately 
as a first order of business, 4 

The President also said in his budget 
message, that sometime around July or Au- 
gust, he will have computed what the debt 
ceiling Is going to have to be for 1964, and 
this session of Congress is going to have to 
do something about that. He has estimated 
around 6315 billion, and actually, I think a 
realistic guess would be around $320 billion. 
Now, here's a problem that faces the Con- 
gress, the representatives of the people. 
What do we do in this deficit financing at- 
mosphere to handle the Federal debt in- 
volving a rollover of around $90 billion a 
year of maturing bond refinancing? For- 
tunately, the Treasury has done a fairly good 
job of anticipating bond maturities so we 
only have about $60 to $70 billion to re- 
finance, Add to this refinancing problem 
the problem of marketing, if we're going to 
have a $10 billion deficit, or you're going 
to have a $10 billion tax cut, marketing this 
additional $10 billion plus of new bonds 
necessitated by new deficits and a possible 
tax cut. 

One of the arguments the Executive pre- 
sents to us is that tax cutting is necessary 
to stimulate our economy. I don’t think 
anyone could be more in favor of tax reforms 
than myself. I have been trying to point 


high tax rate structure. But, when we point 
this need out we have also tried to point out 
that in order to accomplish tax reduction we 
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nt of manageable size. We have to 
control spending so that when wo talk in 
terms of tax cuts we are not talking about 
financing a tax cut by a new bond issue. Be- 
cause, all a bond is is deferred tax increases. 

A question I have asked Dr. Heller, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Secretary Dillon of the , and other 
witnesses of the executive branch who ap- 
peared before us last August when we were 
talking about a “quickie” tax cut to stimu- 
late the economy is—“What is the impact on 
the economy when we give $10 billion back 
to the private sector in the way of cut taxes, 


and then market $10 billion of bonds to fi- 


nance that cut? Can we take the same 
amount back?” Well, Dr. Heller in effect re- 
plied: “I don't expect you to sell the bonds 
to the private sector. I expect the Federal 
Reserve System to absorb a good portion of 
them.” I asked Dr. William 
Martin, Chairman of the Federal Reserve, 
the same question, and he said: “Well, we 
can't handle this kind of bond. You put 
this additional amount in the Federal Re- 
serve System, and all you're doing is mone- 
tizing the debt, you're just printing more 
money.“ A 

This raises the danger of what will infia- 
tion do to our economy? These are not 
questions. Yes, I'd like to be able to tell 
this group and other groups around the 
country, Let's go to it. We're going to cut 
taxes.” But, if we cut taxes without cutting 
expenditures, we run into debt management 
problems, and I am very concerned over this 
impact of additional problems in the field of 
debt management on our balance-of-payment 
problem. We don’t owe this debt just to 
ourselves. The nationals and governments 
of foreign countries—people abroad own over 
$20 billion of our dollar obligations. What's 
going to be the impact on those people and 
their willingness to hold our debt? Are they 
going to buy more of these bonds? Will they 
create a market or will they demand gold? 
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Last August the Treasury offered $750 mil- 
lion, 30-year bonds, 414 percent, the highest 
return that we've ever offered, and we sold 
$250 million worth. Sure we're selling a lot 
of E-bonds to our people, but our people are 
cashing in more E-bonds than they're buying. 
Now, has our country come to the point 
where we're not willing to face up to these 
problems? I begin to wonder when I read 
the press. I've sald what I'm saying here, 
for months now, and, if there happens to be 
any press here, they'll quote me and say that 
Congressman Curtis said that tax reform is 
very necessary and is right in line with the 
President's request for tax reform. They 
forget that what I've been saying all along 
is that this must be in a context with ex- 
penditure reform at the same time as tax rate 
reform, unless somebody has a new idea, a 
new way, whereby you can just continue 
marketing bonds without creating these 
impacts. 

Let me turn to a little brighter page, in one 
sense. The theory on which the administra- 
tion has promoted this concept of tax reform 
is that deficit financing actually will stimu- 
late an economy. That Federal expenditures 
by the political bureaucracy with its alleged 
better understanding of what and how 
money should be spent will stimulate the 
economy. Well, this is the old New Deal 
theory, except that the New Deal never urged 
tax reduction. This concept of deficits may 
have had some validity in a society which 
has an economy based on the laws of scarcity. 
But, today our society, the first society in 
history, is moving into an economy where 
plenty is the problem, not scarcity, I don't 
say we are there yet; but this very group 
that I'm talking to will recognize what I'm 
saying, because in the agriculture sector, 
what would happen if you increased con- 
sumer purchasing power? Would we in-. 
crease demand for agricultural goods and 
services? You increase consumer purchas- 
ing power which is automatically converted 
into consumer demand; the consumer de- 
mand for the goods and services increases the 
utilization of our plant and that employs 
more people. Now, are we going to utilize 
more of our agricultural plant if we increase 
consumer purchasing power? I think it’s 
very clear that we are not going to do a thing 
in this great feld of agriculture with its 
surpluses by increasing consumer 
power. Our doctors actually are telling us 
to eat less, not more, and we have a deliberate 
Government policy to close down some of our 
agricultural plant. 

The argument is made that if we create a 
bigger deficit by cutting taxes that we will 
not let loose the forces of inflation because 
we have idle plant capacity, and we have 
men who are unemployed. It is argued that 
you do not create inflation by putting more 
purchasing power out. Let's relate that 
again to agriculture. Would some of the 
lands that are now being put out of produc- 


tion be restored to production? Would some 


of the people who are now, and have been 
since this country was established, going out 
of agriculture as an employment pursuit 
return to agriculture? People will agree with 
my use of the agriculture example but will 
say: look at steel which is operating at 60 
percent of capacity. What would happen if 
we increased consumer purchasing power at 
a time when we are having in many respects 
a record-breaking year. For 2 years in a row 
automobiles and construction, two of the 
great users of steel, are at these high levels. 
I suggest that this idle steel plant capacity 
is not in demand and would not be in de- 
mand and would not be in demand even at a 
higher consumer demand because it is a 
capacity that is obsolete. Look what steel 
did this year with a 60-percent plant capacity 
utilization, it spent well over a billion dol- 
lars building more plant. More plant to 
produce the kind of steel for which they had 
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the plants? No. This billion dollars is to 
produce a very thin steel sheet so that they 
can compete with plastics and other metals 
such as aluminum, that are moving into 
the markets that steel once held. 

These are the problems of rapid economic 
growth, not of a tired, sick economy going 
nowhere. You don’t have obsolete equip- 
ment and obsolete skills in a tired economy. 
If your economy is going nowhere, you have 
no change. Whatever your occupation is, it 
is still useable. It’s only when your economy 
is growing rapidly that you have this in- 
creased obsolescence of plant and equipment. 
And so these are some of the problems, gen- 
tlemen, that underlie this issue of whether 
or not to cut taxes that is before the Ways 
and Means Committee; and then it will move 
on to the floor of the House and to the Sen- 
ate. Briefly on the subject of tax rate re- 
form I would say that reducing the corporate 
tax rate from 52 percent to a rate of 49 per- 
cent or a 47-percent rate actually would 
produce more revenue, in my judgment, be- 
cause we are now the point of 

returns in the high rates. Now, 
that kind of reform can come at any time, 
and should come at the earliest possible time, 
but it follows a completely different economic 
philosophy from that which says that this 
tax reduction is going to release purchasing 
power to the private sector, or investment 
power if you want to use the money for in- 
vestment. Support for the need to cut the 
corporate rate and the top bracket individual 
rates is on the theory that the tax rates 
themselves are so high that they produce 
diminishing returns. I think that if we 
can get some people to come along with thet 
kind of thinking, we may come forward with 
some tax reform legislation. 

Tax reform of the nature urged by the 
administration is going to take many months 
to develop if it is developed at all, because 
of the requirement that if we cut taxes, we 
have to compensate revenue-wise by closing 
what are called loopholes. Well, what is one 
man’s loophole in another man's equity. 
And one of the most important areas that 
has been pointed out as a loophole is some- 
thing that affects your industry. I refer 


body or mineral deposit, you can rep 
and remain in business. But, if an 
on depletion is going to be the 
form that the administration urges or if 

comes forward with 


serious doubt that there will be substantive 


cent, but they do not 
individual holder, that is 
to sell, and then it's only taxed 
cent. Certainly if you borrow 
bank to finance your growth, or issue 
to finance growth, you deduct the interest 


able once. A new equity issue, the health- 
iest way, I might say, to finance growth, is 
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taxed twice. It’s taxed at the 52 percent, and 
then when the corporation declares the divi- 
dends, it’s taxed at the personal income rates. 
And all we were trying to do in 1954 was to, 
in a small way, bring about a little equaliza- 
tion so that this form of financing was not 
put at a disadvantage with these other two 
methods. 

But, you notice, and the only reason I use 
this to illustrate it, some of the complexities 
Involved in some of these tax issues, par- 
ticularly as you relate them to economics 
and you relate them to economic growth. 
The issue of tax reduction and reform is 
not anything that’s going to be decided im- 
mediately. The area of tax reform is some- 
thing that we should be in at all times. 
I have a number of bills introduced that I 
hope we can move forward on. One is a 
small business tax bill. I call it the seed 
corn bill. I was talking with a group this 
morning to see what chances there might 
be of moving this forward, and I told them 
this: “Don't lose hope, because once we open 
the door to reviewing our tax structure, we 
don't have to pursue the economic line that 
the administration has presented, which I 
do not agree with because it is based upon 
this concept of deficit financing.” The kind 
of tax reform I am now advocating and dis- 
cussing is always applicable. It is a matter 
of equity. It’s a matter of specifics. In 
your industry you can point out that tax 
rates are impeding your economic growth. 
We have ething to talk about when we 
deal with sound fiscal principles, sound eco- 
nomics, and sound tax policy. Under those 
conditions I think that we might have some 
good tax reform, even in this coming Con- 
gress, and that would be, I might say, with 
the help of people on both sides of the aisle. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30,1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the President's first manpower 
report, submitted to Congress last week, 
was a historic and significant document 
which gave exhaustive confirmation of 
the fact that unemployment is our ma- 
jor domestic problem today, The report 
also made it clear that our Nation is 
suffering from underuse of our human 
resources, that the unemployment prob- 
lem is complicated by forces never en- 
countered in our economy before, 
that the problem will be further compli- 
cated in the future. 

Two recent editorials—in the March 12 
issue of the Daily Journal, of Elizabeth. 
N.J., and the March 18 issue of the Wash’ 
ington Post—give excellent reports on 
some of the major points made in the 
report, and discuss some of the programs 
intended to deal with the most p 
problems of our national unemployment 
emergency. I ask unanimous consent 
have them printed in the Appendix 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 

President Kennedy's first manpower Te- 
port, submitted in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, is a sobering document 
which should convince even the most casual 
reader that unemployment, the Nation's 
most pressing economic problem, is not sus- 
ceptible of quick and easy solutions. 

Since 1947 some 10 million new jobs have 
been created, bringing the volume of em- 
ployment to an all-time record of 67.8 mil- 
lion in 1962. Nevertheless, employment 
opportunities have failed to keep pace with 
the rapidly growing labor force, and since 
1958 the average rate of unemployment has 
been well in excess of 5.5 percent. There are 
how 4.9 million jobless persons who comprise 
6.1 percent of the labor force, and unless the 
present trend is sharply reversed, the prob- 
lem will become more acute, According to 
the President's calculations: 

“The net growth of the labor force in the 
Sixties is expected to be about 13 million, 
more than 50 percent greater than in the 
fifties. 

“Unless the growth of new job opportuni- 
ties is also accelerated, unemployment totals 
will rise. If in the next 5 years we provide 
new employment at the pace of the last 5, by 
1967 unemployment will come to over 5% 
Million, or more than 7 percent of the 1967 
labor force.“ 

Although our knowledge of the causes un- 
derlying the rising trend ot unemployment 
is as yet imperfect, some of the more salient 
factors are readily discernible. Labor has 
been displaced by advances in technology 
and the striking gains in man-hour produc- 
tivity. Since 1947, output per man-hour in 
Private industry has increased at an annual 
average rate of 3.2 percent, and these gains, 
rather than increases in man-hours of work, 
&ccount for more than 80 percent of the 
growth of total output since 1947. Employ- 
ment in the manufacturing sector has been 
declining since 1956, and the introduction 
ot labor-saving technology has doubtless 
&ffected employment even in those sectors 
ot the economy which have been growing 
Most rapidly. 

The technological innovations of the past 
15 years have also created employment op- 
Portunities, but the jobs which they have 
Produced demand skills and a degree of 
sophistication that cannot be supplied by 
the traditional blue-collar worker with a 
limited education. Yet'7.5 million out of the 
26 million young people entering the labor 
force between 1960 and 1970—or some 29 per- 
cent —will lack high school diplomas, Unless 
the gap between the requirements demanded 
by the new technology and the educational 


attainment of those entering the labor force 


fan be narrowed, widespread unemployment 
&mong young people is likely to persist. 
The difficulties created by rapid techno- 
logical change can be substantially mitigated 
by fiscal and monetary policies designed to 
accelerate the overall rate of economic 
Browth. But their elimination will require a 
Massive program for the retraining of dis- 
Placed workers and a nationwide effort to 
er the high school dropout rate. While 
& promising start was made with the pas- 
Sage of the Manpower Development Act 
Which will provide for the training of some 
000 people over a 3-year period, it is only 
l beginning of what will prove to be a very 
ong campaign, 


A PLEA To Create More JOBS 


i Wasted lives and- unrealized production 
NiusPutably are potent forces retarding the 
&tion’s economy that can be lessened, if not 
hutterated, as President Kennedy suggests in 
He latest communication to the Congress. 
again called for action on his tax cut 
Proposais and other programs designed to 
bur economie growth and job expansion. 
or Automation, seasonal conditions, inability 
skilled workers to find suitable Jobs, and 
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sloth are factors in unemployment, Employ- 
ment has increased only 17 percent in the 
last 15 years, while the potential labor force 
was growing by 21 percent. 

Even at the moment the ratio of unem- 
ployment is rising when it should be sub- 
siding under normal pressures and it now ex- 
ceeds 6.1 percent. The recent norm has been 
5.5 percent, which many economists consider 
as too high. The President fears it will be 
more than 7 percent by 1967. 

Mr. Kennedy contends that Federal tax re- 
duction is the practical way to spur the econ- 
omy. A major effect, he believes, would be 
to open up more jobs, and as more men and 
women went into gainful pursuits, aban- 
doning idleness and the unemployment.com- 
pensation rolls, production and sales would 
be stimulated to new proportions. 

There are many people who think that a 
tax cut should be accompanied by overhaul 
of the whole tax structure and budget re- 
duction. Nevertheless the President’s data 
and comments on the impact of a lightened 
tax load on unemployment will be per- 
suasive. 

Mr. Kennedy noted that the largest ad- 
vance in employment has been in Federal 
and State Government, mainly teachers. 
This of course is less stimulative to the gen- 
eral economy than creative jobs in industry 
and commerce. 

American production is less than its po- 
tential, but it cannot rise nor can the mar- 
ketplace absorb more products until more 
men and women are employed gainfully. A 
tax cut would allow each more money to 
pour into the economy, both for necessities 
or for an occasional luxury, and then that 
spending would open up more jobs. 


The Future Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, 
Oklahoma's major industry is agricul- 
ture and we Sooners are proud of this 
fact. Agriculture is a good industry. It 
has sustained Oklahoma’s economy in 
the past, and it offers great hope for the 
future : 


Oklahoma for years has been a 
national leader in a number of farm 
products.. We are proud of this. But, 
above all, we are proud of the wholesome 
young men and women who are the 
product of farm life. 

Recently, the Future Farmers of 
America bestowed the high honor of 
Star Farmer on five of our young men 
for their outstanding agricultural activ- 
ities. Among these winners was John 
Kusel of Fort Cobb, who was named the 
1963 Star Farmer of Oklahoma. 

As.a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee, and as a 
fellow Oklahoman, I congratulate these 
young men for their accomplishments in 
this field so important to Oklahoma and 
to the Nation. 

A summary of their work is given in 
two articles published by the Daily Okla- 
homan. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that these articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srate’s STAR FARMER NAMED 
(By the State Staff) 


STILLWATER —A 17-year-old Fort Cobb farm 
boy was named the 1963 Star Farmer of 
Oklahoma Thursday. 

John Kusel, son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kusel, received the State's highest award for 
Schoolboy Farmers during ceremonies Thurs- 
day at the 37th annual Oklahoma Future 
Farmers of America convention. The award 
includes a $200 check from the National 
FAA Foundation and the Governor’s Trophy 
presented annually to the Star Farmer. 

Kusel, whose farm projects are worth 
$11,123, was earlier one of 335 FFA boys to 
receive the Junior Master Farmer degree as 
the State's outstanding graduating seniors 
studying vocational agriculture in high 
schools. The convention is being held on 
the Oklahoma State campus through Friday, 

The 335 youths from 170 communities have 
a net worth of $1,507,135 or an average of 
$4,409 each. For the fifth consecutive year, 
Junior Master Farmer candidates had an in- 
vestment of over $1 million. 

Kusel was among the five district star 
farmers honored before the closely guarded 
secret of the Star Farmer's identity was 
revealed. 

Other district winners were Jimmy Colpitt, 
Collinsville; Charles Hartin, Madill; Carl Jay 
Jarboe, Lexington, and John Aaron Linn, 
Red Rock. 


John started his farm career in a small 
way. He purchased six pigs from saving a 
weekly allowance when he was in the eighth 
grade. He charged the feed, sold the pigs 
in the spring, paid for the feed and raised 
six acres of cotton. From the cotton and 
pig money he bought a cow. He planted 
12 acres of wheat the fall he enrolled as a 
high school freshman. 

With income from these efforts and $340 
he borrowed, he increased his projects when 
& sophomore to 21 head of swine, 8 head 
of beef cattle, 50 turkeys, 132 acres of wheat 
and 10 acres of maize. 

He has followed the same program of in- 
creasing the size of his projects and now 
owns 22 head of beef cattle and 7 head of 
swine valued at $5,435. He also has 120 
acres of wheat and 45 acres of peas and rye 
on maize. 

The youth owns a tractor, cultivator, 
planter and harrow. For his crops John pays 
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He has served as president, vice president, 
and 'reporter of his FFA chapter. He has 
won first place in district 


class officer, has been a delegate to Boys 
State and is a member of the honor society. 

During 4 years of high school, he has an 
almost straight A average. 


FFA SALUTES Cream OF Crop 


SrILLWATER—Five Future Farmers of 
America youths—including Star Farmer John 
Kusel, of Fort Cobb—Thursday were named 
1963 star farmers of their respective districts. 

The other four include Carl Jay Jarboe, 
17, of Lexington, central district; Jimmy 
Colpitt, 18, of Collinsville, northeast; John 
Aaron Linn, 18, of Red Rock, northwest; and 
Charles L. “Hank” Martin, 17, of Madiil, 
southeast. 

Kusel, 17, represented the southwest dis- 
trict. 

Young Jarboe received his district Plaque 
and pin and a $50 check from the National 
FFA Foundation after being one of the 335 
FPA youths to receive Junior Master Farmer 
Degrees earlier in the day. 
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Son of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Jarboe, Carl 
lives on the family farm southeast of Lex- 
ington. He has an outstanding FFA record 
and is a top vocational agriculture student 
at Lexington High School. 

Jarboe obtained his start by working for 
neighbors and from a hog-fattening project 
on which he and his father split the profit. 
From this he bought his first hogs and 
heifers. He has accumulated four 
Hereford heifers and 17 head of registered 
Hampshire hogs. 

Colpitt, also a Junior Master Farmer, is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. James Colpitt, of 
Collinsville. 

First starting in the Hereford cattle busi- 
ness, Jimmy sold his cattle and using this 
money and money borrow from his father, 
he Angus cattle. Now he has 
livestock valued at $30,185. 

To help pasture his cattle Jimmy rents 
$20 acres of land. Since his father is also 
in the cattle business, he allows Jimmy to 
use his machinery ‘and equipment for nec- 

chores in return for which Jimmy 
helps with the feeding and care of his 
father’s cattle. 

Young Linn, another Junior Master 
Farmer, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Linn, and lives on the family farm north of 
Red Rock. 

Linn has developed a well-rounded pro- 
gram including beef fattening, beef breed- 
ing, swine production, and crop production. 
He owns 28 head of Angus cattle and 51 head 
of hogs, all of which are yalued at more 
than $7,500. 

In addition he has bought 40 acres of 
land, and rents 10 acres which he uses for 


cropland. 

A gift of a registered heifer from his 
grandfather was enough to get John Aaron 
started in the farming business, and by 
purchasing additional heifers and saving the 
offspring he has accumulated his present 
herd. 


Martin, a Junior Master Farmer, is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Martin, southeast 
of Madill. 

Charles was given a calf by his father as 
his start. He sold the calf and bought a 
registered cow. He then borrowed money 
from the bank and bought several more 
cows. His livestock is valued at more than 
$15,000. ! 


Ratification of the United Nations Con- 
vention on Genocide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Robert F. Wagner, mayor of 
the city of New York and chairman of 
the All Americans Council of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee recently made 
a statement urging the U.S. Senate to 
ratify the United Nations Convention 
on Genocide. 

The Convention on Genocide has been 
adopted by 64 member nations of the 
United Nations, but it has never been 
ratified by the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this statement of Mayor 
Wagner printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ' 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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RATIFICATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS CON- 
VENTION ON GENOCIDE 

Fifteen long years have passed since the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted the Convention on Genocide, which 
forbids the intentional destruction of na- 
tional, racial, religious, or ethnic groups. 

More than 15 years have passed since the 
last unmarked trains, packed with doomed 
and guiltiess men, women, and children, 
moved through the night toward mass graves 
and oblivion. Since that time, the crime of 
genocide has been committed again and 
again, most of all in Eastern Europe behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Today, 64 member nations.of the United 
Nations, including the U.S.S.R., have ratified 
the Genocide Convention. The United 
States, which supported the measure in the 
U.N., has thus far failed to ratify the Con- 
vention. Since 1952, It has been pigeonholed 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

This, of course, is contrary to the intent 
and spirit of America. 

The U.N. Convention on Genocide should 
be ratified immediately. There is no reason 
for further delay. I am urging the President 
to use his influence in behalf of early and 
speedy action by the Senate. 


Opportunity for the Midwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to bring the Midwest into more 
prominence as a center of space research 
and development, leaders in the educa- 
tional and business fields of that area 
have sponsored the Chicago and Mid- 
west Space Month, the highlight of 
which will be a 9-day National Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Space, 
which starts tomorrow, May 1. 

Space Month has opened up for the 
Midwest new possibilities of participa- 
tion in the Nation's efforts to explore 
space. Certainly the outstanding educa- 
tional and technological skills and in- 
dustrial capacity of the Chicago area— 
the site of the first nuclear project—can, 
and will, add immeasurably to those ef- 
forts. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorials 
and news articles, which I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, dramatize the 
story of the Chicago and Midwest Space 
Month: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Apr. 29, 1963] 
OPPORTUNITY FOR THE MIDWEST 


As the Midwest Space Month draws to a 
close the most important of the scheduled 
events is left for the last. It is a national 
conference on the peaceful uses of space and 
it will take place in the Civic Opera House 
from May 6 through May 9. The conference 
is of Immense interest to every company in 
the Midwest—whether they make toasters or 
tractors, glass or steel. . 

The Midwest has been called (and rightly) 
the “sleeping giant of the space age.” For 
generations this great central part of the 
United States has been a leader in technologi- 
cal advancement and industrial know-how. 
During World War II the Midwest region 
around Chicago performed a full third of all 
the industrial contracts in the war effort. 
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In 1960, boasting 20 percent of the US. pop- 
ulation, this regional area produced 25 per- 
cent of the Nation's Ph. D.’s in science and 
engineering. 

Yet the Midwest has been bypassed in the 
space age. There are 41 States with research 
and development contracts from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA). California has 25 percent of those 
contracts; Florida 14 percent; Missouri 7 
percent; Michigan 0.6 percent. 

Ilinois? A lowly 0.4 percent. 

By any standard Chicago and the Midwest 
should have a leading role in the Nation's 
program to explore space. NASA is now 
teaming up with Midwest educators and 
businessmen to bring the conference to Chi- 
cago because NASA needs production capacity 
and research intelligence—if the area is in- 
terested enough to provide these vital 
essentials. : 

Hale Nelson, a vice president of Illinois 
Beil Telephone Co., who has been working 
night and day to alert the Midwest business- 
men to the opportunities in space research 
and development says that this unusual and 
authoritative conference is of the utmost 
value to the businessman. Nelson says: 
“Any thinking businessman making almost 
any product should attend these confer- 
ences—if only in self defense, His competi- 
tors will, in all probability, be sitting in the 
front row soaking up the latest words on 
research and how to get at it. The experts— 
Von Braun, Minow, Pickering, Webb * * * 
there are some 50 like this who will be in 
attendance—will make their expertise clear 
and concise for the layman.” 

The heartland of the United States hes 
been bypassed by the more glamorous (from 
the standpoint of weather and movie stars) 
parts of the country. Chicago and the Mid- 
west have the know-how, the industrial ca- 
pacity is there, the educational institutions 
are the best. The area should have far more 
of the NASA research and development work- 
This conference next week is the one sure 
way to find out how to go about getting 
that work. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 8, 1963] 


KNOWLEDGE, FACILITIES Arg HERE: MLER- 
INDUSTRY MUST COOPERATE 
(By Ridgely Hunt) 

The space age is not right around the cor- 
ner. It is already upon us, lusty and loud— 
as loud as the voices that tell us Chicago 1 
already falling behind. 

A stern comes from Dr. Roscoe 
Miller, president of Northwestern University: 
He said the Midwest has the facilities 
know-how to compete in the space age, but 
industry must cooperate in their use or “mis® 
the ship * * * the space ship.” 

Governor Kerner laments: “The Midwest 
is only now beginning to realize its short- 
comings.” 

WARNING BY LOGELIN 

And Edward C. Logelin, president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce warned 
that failure to invest in space research now 
could bring about the collapse of many of 
our outstanding commercial enterprises. 

If this dark vision comes to pass, Chicago 


will become an economic no man's land, full 


of bread lines and silent factories. Could it 
happen? - 

“Baloney,” snorted Charles W. N. Thomp- 
son, an engineering official at Admiral Corp. 
“Chicago has a hardnosed, hard-dollar kind 
of business.” 

Its executives are not blind to the spa? 
age, he said; they simply prefer to make th 
money in the consumer market, 

SEVENTY-ONE ILLINOIS FIRMS ON Jon 

Actually, the Midwest is doing much con- 
tract work for space projects: 

(1) Seventy-one companies in Ilinois 2 
producing parts for the 2-man Gemini space 
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craft: Among these firms are Allied Radio 
Corp. and Union Carbide Corp. 

(2) Elgin National Watch Co. is turning 
out ion-trap program switches for space 
exploring satellites. 

(3) A South Side Chicago company, DK 
Manufacturing Co., is providing fuel supply 
lines for the Saturn rocket. 

(4) The AC Spark Plug Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., at a Milwaukee plant, is 
manufacturing a special gyroscope for the 
Apollo moon rocket navigation and guidance 
System. 

Although this new industry is manned by 
flesh-and-blood people—the man next door, 
the person ahead of you on the CTA bus— 
they are using words and making products 
undreamed of 10 years ago. 

NEW VOCABULARY 

Businessmen have had to make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the new vocab- 
ulary. Men like Hale Nelson, vice president 
Of Illinois Bell Telephone Co., are not im- 
Practical daydreamers. But they chat easily 
about Atlas and Saturn, Mercury and 
Gemini, because this language is in com- 
Mon use on the production line and in the 
executive suite. 

The Bell System, in fact, made the versa- 
tile Telstar and paid the Federal Government 
$2,700,000 to rocket it into orbit. The Bell 
System makes not a dime on Telstar, which 

television signals across the ocean, 
because its licensing agreement forbids it to 
charge a fee. The company is betting on 
the future, gambling that a multimillion- 
dollar research investment now will pay 
handsome dividends tomorrow. And the 
Phone company seldom bets on anything but 
a sure thing. 


SPACE MONTH TO OPEN 


Nelson is general chairman of Midwest 
Space Month, which opens here tomorrow, a 
Massive effort by a few Chicago businessmen 
and educators to awaken the Midwest to the 
facts of life in the space age. Such institu- 
tions as the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try and the Adler planetarium will stage spe- 
Cial exhibitions for the public, 

But the underlying purpose of Space Month 
is to persuade businessmen here that they 
are in danger of a disastrous defeat in the 
Space race, not at the hands of the Russian 


Military, but in the fierce competition with- 


east and west coast industry. 


[Prom the Chicago American, Mar. 15, 1963] 
Has CHICAGO MISSED THE Boat?—Srace CON- 
TRACTS SWELL JOB ROLLS: BUT Nor HERE 
(By Norton Kay) 

Winning more defense and space contracts 
Won't solve all of Chicago's economic ills, 
but it would make significant inroads in 

go's unemployment problem. 

In one of Governor Kerner's periodic radio 
Teports, he said that Chicago has added only 
2,000 jobs in the electronics field in the last 
3 years. 

During the same time period Los Angeles, 
One of the bastions of the west coast defense 
fort, added 46,000. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, in recent years, 
have made a concerted effort to beef up de- 
fense procurement, In 1955, the Twin Cities 
had 86 electronics firms, employing 26,110 
Persons. 

In 1961, they had 153 electronics firms 
employing 44,438, for net increases of 67 

with 18,000 employees. The firms gen- 

rated sales in excess of $700 million, with 
payrolls of more than $250 million. 
DEFENSE WORK IMPROVES AREA 


Prom 1950 to 1960, Boston, the hub of New 
England electronics development, cut its un- 
employment by more than 9,000—having 
found employment for 3 percent of its un- 
employed. 
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Securing defense work helps an area to 
improve itself in several sectors of the 
economy. 

Simply adding the necessary research peo- 
ple to a firm's staff won't cut unemployment 
significantly. However, in an atmosphere of 
luring defense work, the fact that a firm is 
emphasizing research serves as an invitation 
to more electronics firms to build there; 
alerts suppliers to move into the area and 
generates competition by allied firms. 

Once the resurgence begins to take place 
there is a series of economic repercussions. 
New employees will need new homes, bringing 
a boom for the construction industry. 

New homes need furniture and TV sets, 
and a boom starts in these trades, Retail 
sales, including food and leisure goods, in- 
crease. 


PRODUCT SPINOFF MOST IMPORTANT 


But perhaps the most important offshoot 
is the spinoff of new products from research. 
Commercial spinoff means new industries, 
new factories and the employment of skilled, 
semiskilled, and most important, need for 
unskilled who can be trained. 

At the request of Dr. Norton Long, eco- 
nomic consultant and special assistant to 
Governor Gerner, the Acatiemy for Intersci- 
ence Methodology, sent a list of suggestions 
on Chicago industrialists, civic leaders and 
government officials to consider. Among 
these suggestions were: 

(1) Aim toward bringing 10-20 percent of 
the research and development production of 
atomic power to Chicago. 

(2) Get involved in small reactor design. 

(3) Get more deeply involved with byprod- 
ucts of radioactive isotopes used in medicine, 
industry, agriculture and space. 

(4) Watch for opportunities in develop- 
ments from the field of solid state physics 
(transistors) . 

(5) Work toward winning prime Govern- 
ment contracts in satellite projects. This 
can best be done by a select working team 
from among interested Illinois firms. An 
early goal should be to seek the best purpose 
for which to propose a future satellite. 

(6) Other areas of possible work are de- 
tection, navigation, homing, space simula- 
tion (that is simulating conditions of space 
such as, extreme colds and high vacuums) 
and validating ideas. 

The letter contained this passage, which 
should serve as a warning to Illinois busi- 
nessmen of what could happen: 

“Before the end of World War II, the 
R. & D. production of nuclear reactors was 
the absolute monopoly of the Manhattan 
project (Enrico Fermi's nuclear reaction un- 
derneath Slagg Field. * * * In 1946, the 
project was moved to Oak Ridge and that 
summer, the first course in reactor design 
was given at Oak Ridge to people invited 
from industry, * * Companies repre- 
sented included General Electric, Westing- 
house, and so forth, * * * These are now 
the experienced senior reactor design engi- 
neers for most of the companies involved in 
nuclear power reactor construction indus- 
try. x 

BOSTON FORMING SUPERORGANIZATION 


“It is a tragedy that the Midwest, which 
supplied almost all the initial R. & D. in 
nuclear reactor work, did not followup in- 
dustrially in the production phase.“ 

Let no on be deceived into believing that 
a spasm of publicity automatically will bring 
defense contracts to Chicago. Areas that 
are ahead in the fleld plan to stay ahead and 
get further ahead, 

Boston area electronics firms reportedly 
are forming a kind of superorganization— 
a nonprofit company at that. The company 
would represent various companies in the 
electronics field in Boston and would bid as 
a prime contractor, subcontracting to mem- 
ber companies. 
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There are reports that Texas firms trying 
to fight their way into prominence are or- 
ganizing to present team bids and including 
Boston area research firms in the teams. 

EFFORTS MET WITH LIMITED SUCCESS 

Team efforts have been tried here in Chi- 
cago, but haye met with limited success. 

One wonders if, 10 years from now, some- 
one will write, as did the Interscience Acad- 
emy 2 months ago: 

“If Chicago had started such a concentra- 
tion of commercial in reactor capa- 
bility in 1946 to 1950, by today it could well 
have been the largest single center for such 
work.“ 

No less an authority than George W. 
Beadle, president of the University of Chi- 
cago is optimistic about Chicago’s chances, 
He said: 

“It's not too late for the Middle West to 
develop an intensive effort to achieve a capa- 
bility in space age industry.” 

One of the brightest hopes for the area 
is the fact that NASA has made a $2 million 
grant to the university to build an inter- 
disciplinary space center connected to the 
Fermi Institute for Nuclear Research. 
Groundbreaking ceremonies will be held 
May 1 to coincide with the opening of 
“space math.” 

The lab will be locted between 56th and 
57th Streets and between Ellis and Drexel 
Avenues, University officials are hopeful 
that the lab will be operational by the close 
of 1964. A unique aspect of the lab will be 
that scientists from a variety of disciplines, 
including social science, will do research 
work in the lab. 


The Ruinous Consequences of Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Wall Street Journal, entitled, 
“The Ruinous Consequences of Thrift.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RUINOUS CONSEQUENCES OF THRIFT 


Nothing could be more ruinous to the se- 
curity of this country and our economy than 
big cuts in the budget, President Kennedy 
declared the other day. He had in mind 
reductions on the order of $5 billion to $15 
billion out of total funds available to the 
Government, from past and prospective ap- 
propriations, estimated at $195 billion. 

A citizen reared in a sterner time might 
react with a how's that again?” to such pro- 
found opposition to thrift. On this occasion, 
however, the President took some pains to 
explain exactly what he meant by discussing 
the economic experience of the past 5 years 
or so, with particular emphasis on the earlier 
part. This period is increasingly being pre- 
sented as one of the most dismal in our his- 
tory, though most Americans may not 
remember it that way. 

In 1957 and 1958, the President noted, 
there was a stretchout of Federal spending, 
with an especially sharp drop in defense or- 
ders. The upshot: A rise in unemployment, 
a lowering of business activity, a reduction 
of Federal revenues helping to cause a deficit 
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in fiscal 1959 of $12.5 billion—the highest, 
Mr. Kennedy recalled, in peacetime history. 

Now since the Government does spend such 
huge sums every year, it is certainly true 
that sudden fluctuations will have an eco- 
nomic impact. Still, not even the President 
contends that this was by any means the 
whole cause of the 1958 recession. 

And the argument against thrift, based on 
that experience, loses some of its potency 
when it is remembered that spending, de- 
spite any temporary stretchout of orders, 
kept right on rising. By no means modestly 
either; the increase from fiscal 1956 through 
1959 was over $14 billion. So it is hard to 
find the alleged Federal frugality that al- 
legedly had such untoward results. 

We confess to some confusion, moreover, 
about that 1959 deficit. In the Government 
view, it was a terrible thing, and we agree. 
Yet the same Government carefully plans a 
fiscal 1964 deficit of $12 billion, barely 
squeaking under the 1959 figure, and pro- 
claims it to be a wonderful tonic for the 
economy. One administration's poison, ap- 
parently, is another’s meat. 

The argument for ever bigger spending 
and deficits loses further force when the 
Government protests too much that every- 
thing it does is absolutely vital. Thus 
Budget Director Gordon has said that the 
proposed 1964 spending of $98.8 billion (more 
than $32 billion above 1956) should not 
merely be compared with previous years be- 
cause the Nation is constantly changing, its 
needs growing. 

Indeed it is changing; the demands of 
defense and space, whether exaggerated or 
not, are a sufficient indication. Yet this very 
change also means that many activities are 
wholly unsuitable to current conditions. 
The Government goes right on doing prac- 
tically everything it has done for 30 years, 
the vast patchwork of subsidies and controls, 
and simply keeps piling new programs atop 
the old. To the Government, it would seem, 
change works in only one direction; it al- 
ways means adding, never subtracting. 

The constant additions impose new bur- 
dens on the individual and the economy, 
holding back the potential for greater growth, 
It cannot be entirely senseless to suggest 
that lessening the burdens would help rather 
than hurt America. 

In any event, the official attitude toward 
thrift is highly illuminating. We have heard, 
as have perhaps the Federal economists, of 
spendthrift governments bringing down ruin. 
We are familiar with governments forgetting 
thrift out of sloth, incompetence, and politi- 
cal greed. 

But it is something else—progress?—to find 
this one-time virtue not merely ignored but 
denounced as a positive vice. 


Representative Cederberg Urges Firm 
Dedication to the Principles of His- 
toric Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently our able and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. CEDERBERG], addressed the annual 
Rendezvous Banquet of the National So- 
ciety of Women Descendants of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company 
here in Washington. 
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Our colleague’s remarks were very 
timely and presented a challenge to all 
freedom-loving Americans. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include his ad- 
dress at this point in the RECORD: 
REPRESENTATIVE CEDERBERG URGES FRM DEDI- 

CATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF HISTORIC HERI- 

TAGE 

It is particularly pleasant to speak to an 
audience composed of women descendants of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. I am doubly pleased to be here be- 
cause your president, Mrs. Hugh Glover, Jr., 
comes from my congressional district. Your 
organization is made up of American patriots 
who have a deep appreciation of our national 
traditions. You can look backward with 
pride and forward with viligance. 

The founding members of the Artillery 
Company, of course, were British subjects. 
The day of independence, which was to rock 
the entire world with its revolutionary con- 
cepts, was yet 138 years in the future, 

As you know, on March 13, 1638, a char- 
ter was granted to Robert Keayne, Nathaniell 
Duncan, Robert Sedgwick, and William 
Spencer, providing that they, “and such 
others as are already joined with them and 
such as they shall from time to time take 
into their company, shall be called the Mili- 
tary Company of Massachusetts.” 

Several changes in the name were made 
during the first century of the company’s 
existence. Since 1738 it has usually been 
designated as the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. 

A multitude of changes have taken place 
since the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company was organized on the first Monday 
in June 1638. The colonial settlements 
prospered, our independence from the mother 
country was achieved, a new constitution 
was adopted, and a nation was wrested from 
the wilderness. 

As important as they are, the dates, places 
and events of the colonial, Revolutionary and 
postwar period in which the early members 
of the Artillery Company lived, fought, and 
died may be said to be of secondary con- 
sequence when compared with the motives 
which produced these events. 

I say all this because all of us know that 
the reasons men give their lives are always 
greater, at least to themselves, than is the 
fact that they are making such great sacri- 


It was just this motivation, this devotion 
to the principles we recognize today as 
America's historic heritage, which allowed 
the militiamen of Massachusetts and the 
other colonies not quite 200 years ago to 
throw off the shackles of tyranny and found 
a land of freedom and plenty, the greatest 
the world had ever known. 

Our internal economy has developed along 
lines undreamed of by our pioneer forebears. 
Our place in world affairs has changed, and 
the has brought increased burdens 
and responsibilities. 

MEANINGFUL HERITAGE 


Despite all that has occurred in the past 
325 years, the heritage left to us by our fore- 
fathers has meaning in the world today. 

Liberty, patriotism, courage, industry and 
initiative—these are the principles that have 
made America great. These are the princi- 
ples that will continue to sustain us in the 
years to come. 

It does not minimize the problems faced 
by our forefathers to say that the world in 
which we find ourselves today is in a state 
of chaos and confusion. 

Everywhere the evil forces of communism 
press against the frontiers of the free world. 
Crisis follows crisis. What the future may 
hold for us and for those unborn cannot be 
foretold. 

Of one thing, however, we may be certain. 
The eternal verities by which men live will 
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not lose their luster. In the critical days 
ahead the values that are so essential a part 
of the American tradition will be those that 
have always guided man in his long journey 
from darkness to light. 

We have seen in the of our coun- 
try how in generations past this Nation has 
repeatedly been brought out of confusion 
because patriotic heroes stood fast. 

They were not ordinary men. They were 
men who shared with Patrick Henry the 
noble sentiment “Give me liberty or give me 
death.“ They were men who would have 
scorned the shameful motto, “Better Red 
than dead.” 

They held in their keeping the safety and 
progress of the Republic. They kept alight 
the lamp of li because they refused to 
betray their spiritual heritage by abandon- 
ing the eternal values embodied in the con- 
cepts of truth, justice, mercy, and high re- 
gard for the integrity of their fellow men. 

I know that I do not need to urge on this 
assemblage the value of perpetuating our 
American heritage. I am certain that we 
are agreed on the need to inculcate in the 
younger generation a sound knowledge of 
American history. 

I fear the privilege of living in the United 
States in an atmosphere of liberty often suf- 
fers the same fate as many of the other 
good things in our lives. They are often 
taken for granted and treated with indif- 
ference, 

REAWAKEN MEANING OF CITIZENSHIP 

It is on occasions like this that we are 
reawakened to the meaning of citizenship 
in this land of ours. We are put on notice 
that we owe our country a firmer loyalty, 4 
more active patriotism. This recognition 18 
a stimulant for all of us. 

The danger to America lies in certain at- 
titudes that have become too common. 

First, there is the attitude of certain 
sophisticates and pseudointellectuals who 
ridicule the idea of patriotism and the feel- 
ing of reverence for our great charters of 
freedom. 

Second, there is the appalling ignorance 
of the American tradition on the part of $ 
large body of our countrymen. 

Third, there is the apathy toward our na- 
tional traditions by those who have knowl- 
edge of them but think of them as true but 
trite. 

Patriotism must mean more than merely 
cheering when the flag goes by. It must 
be active, not passive, deep rooted, not 
superficial. A 

As American citizens we must be vigilant 
and unwavering in defending our form of 
government and our way of life. 

Civilizations have perished because indi- 
viduals ceased to have a fighting faith in 
their cause and in themselves. 

Our abundance and power among nations 
is attributable only to the principles that 
all men of this land should be forever free 
and be allowed to pursue happiness in theif 
own manner, with the least possible Inter- 
ference or direction from government. 

These principles were set down in the Dec“ 
laration of Independence and were made 
legal guarantees in our Federal Constitu” 
tion. In the composition of the latter docu” 
ment, painstaking care wag taken to pre- 
serve its meaning and intent. A system of 
checks and balances was decreed for our 
Government to forever eliminate the possi“ 
bility of dictatorial rule by the executivé: 
the judiciary, or the legislative branch. 

The most specific language was employed 
to protect the individual freedoms of 
Americans, and the right of redress for 
wrong, whether by government, individuals 
or private groups, was made amply clear. 

DANGEROUS ATTACKS ON CONSTITUTION 

It is paradoxical that many of the at- 

tacks on our Constitution have been 
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launched in the name of the very freedoms 
it guaranteed. 

It is on these grounds today that the 
Communists, who have pledged to destroy 
Our form of government, insist in the courts 
that freedom of speech, assembly, and press, 
Which are our heritage, guarantees them the 
Tight to go about, quite openly, with their 
Seditious and traitorous program. 

It is on these grounds that most of the 
Other assaults have been made. Freedom of 
People to worship has been misinterpreted 
to mean that worship itself should be pro- 
hibited or restricted in certain cases. The 
freedom our forefathers enjoyed in raising 
their own food on their own land has been 
held to be a denial of the freedom of others 
to obtain a high price for their produce, 
and the Federal Government now tells us 
Whether we are to sow or harvest and what, 
if anything, we may plant. 

I could go on, for these attacks are con- 
tinuous and are being carried out with ever 
greater determination and success, but I do 
not wish to take so much of your time with 
details. 

It should be sufficient to say that our 
Constitutional liberties are constantly un- 
Qer attack and the enemy is winning. He is 
Winning because the average American either 
is apathetic to the patriotism which burned 
80 brightly in our society during the first 
150 years of our independence or because he 
accepts at face value the false premises of 
those who hold alien philosophies, 

In fact, there is no phrase in the propa- 
Banda arsenal employed by the anticonsti- 
tutionalists with such telling effect as the 

“superpatriot.” 

When I was a boy, I was taught that just 
about everyone who fought for American 
independence was a patriot, and it was im- 
Plied, at least, that the superpatriots were 
those who made the extra sacrifice in the 
Cause of freedom, such as Nathan Hale. 

Today, this term is being used in applica- 
tion to everyone who believes in our Consti- 
tution and an assorted lot of extremists who 
don't. The inclusion of crackpot elements 
Under the same covering term as is applied 
to those who are truly patriotic is a studied 
and calculated attempt to discredit those of 
Us who sincerely believe in our constitu- 
tional system. 

But there is oné certain way to defeat such 
Not-so-subtle attempts to discredit true pa- 
triotism. That is through the avenues still 
left open to us by the existing guarantees of 
Our Constitution—the ballot. Your vote in 

of patriotic candidates can and should 
be as powerful as the muskets in the hands 
Of the minutemen. ~ 
BE PROUD OF PATRIOTISM 


In addition, it would be well if all Amert- 
Cans were a little prouder of their patriotism, 
às you are. I think former President Eisen- 

expressed this belief best when he said 
Tecently: 

“Too many of us Americans have become 
80 sophisticated that we are inclined to think 
of any honest emotion, including a public 

lay of patriotism, as corny It is hard 
Or me to imagine anyone being ashamed of 
Patriotism, yet there it is. And this attitude 
scarcely fall to seep down to our chil- 


General Eisenhower also recommended 
that American parents spend more time with 
thelr children in discussions of the proud 
2 and idealistic traditions of our coun- 


It is our duty to see that the knowledge 
Of this heritage is transmitted to our chil- 
dren, Our efforts in that direction have 
been hampered by so-called progressive ed- 
ucators. Over the last 30 years they have 

ed in introducing into many schools 
the so-called core curriculum. Under this 


history, Government, 
English, and possibly other subjects are 
ürown together in a core course, taught by 
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one teacher. At best, it is not always easy 
to secure teachers with sufficient knowledge 
of one of these subjects to teach it well. 
To find teachers who can teach all of them 
effectively is almost a hopeless dream. 

In many cases the result is that students 
complete the course with little knowledge 
of any of the subjects involved. 

Some years ago the New York Times con- 
ducted a survey to determine the proficiency 
of college freshmen in American history. 
Seven thousand students in 36 colleges and 
universities in all sections of the country 
were examined. 

A large majority of the college freshmen 
showed that they had virtually no knowl- 
edge of even the most elementary aspects 
of American history. They knew almost 
nothing about many phases of our country's 
growth and development. 

Many of the students could not identify 
such names as Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, or Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

They had little conception of the signifi- 
cant trends that have made the United 
States the Nation it is today. 

Even more alarming than the lack of 
knowledge was the amount of misinforma- 
tion that the survey disclosed. 

For example, 1,705 of the 7,000 students, 
or almost 25 percent, did not know that 
Abraham Lincoln was President of the United 
States during the Civil War. Over 150 stu- 
dents thought that Jefferson Davis was Presi- 
dent of the United States during that period. 
Only 1,126 of the 7,000 students, or 16 per- 
cent, were familiar with the contributions 
made by Thomas Jefferson. Nearly 50 per- 
cent of the students confused President An- 
drew Jackson with Gen. Thomas J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson of Civil War fame. 

Forty men were listed as President of the 
United States who never held that office. 

The catalog of deplorable ignorance 
could be continued almost indefinitely, but 
these few examples serve to illustrate our 
need. The situation becomes more alarming 
when we refiect that this examination was 
given, not to school dropouts or to vocational 
students, but to those actually enrolled in 
a program of higher education. 

One of the conclusions reached as a result 
of this study was that students are in need 
of a course in U.S. history on the college or 
university level. The results may also indi- 
cate that we need more emphasis on the 
subject on the secondary level. 

Factual and inspirational sketches in 
American history might even replace such 
insipid narratives as “John and Jane Visit 
the Garbage Dump” as reading material on 
the elementary level. 

Forty years or more ago, 1 year was de- 
voted to the high school course in American 
history. The passing years have made it 
necessary to include much additional mate- 
rial, It may be that the course has been 
spread too thin. It is possible that 2 years 
rather than 1 should be devoted to the 
American history course in our high schools. 

Cicero said, “Not to know what happened 
before one was born is always to be a child.” 
We cannot go about this world of men as 
children. 

A factory worker can push the buttons of 
an industrial machine with little knowledge 
of the technology behind the machine; but 
if he pushes the buttons of a voting machine 
without knowledge of American history and 
Government, our Nation is in danger. ; 

In times of peril a nation can count among 
its resources not only its material strength 
put also its heritage of the spirit, a treasure 
built up by the struggles and accomplish- 
ments of generations of patriots and pio- 


neers. 

Our revolutionary ancestors bequeathed to 
us such a heritage in their triumph over 
the formidable odds posed against them by 
the might of the British Empire. 
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Their descendants and those who came 
later to our shores perfected that liberty. 
They added to our heritage by their forti- 
tude and courage in the conquest of the 
frontier and by their industry and initiative 
in the development of our resources. 

Your organization, I know, has been ex- 
tremely active in teaching American princi- 
ples to our children and Iam convinced that 
these efforts will be rewarded many times 
over. For the youngsters who today learn 
and appreciate our American heritage will 
be the patriotic voters who fight alien phi- 
losophies tomorrow, and it is in them that 
we may find our Nation's survival in freedom. 

It is my sincere hope that your cam- 
paign spreads and is taken up by other 
societies, associations, and organizations 
throughout the land. 

SEEK REBIRTH OF PATRIOTISM 


All of us, particularly you and I who are 
so aware of the dangers America faces, must 
work toward a rebirth of patriotism if we are 
to halt the erosion of our constitutional 
rights and restore the freedoms which our 
forefathers meant us to have. 

Let us explain to our children the Impor- 
tance of historical events. Let's point out 
the significance of our national holidays— 
and we have several coming up soon. Let's 
make sure they understand the why 
of American history. 

The history of America is the record of 
the experiences upon which our institutions 
are built. If we are to keep and develop 
these institutions, we must learn the names, 
dates, places, thoughts, ambitions, passions, 
sacrifices, and splendors that make up the 
story of human experience in America. 

Today America is challenged by history. 
We can meet that challenge only if we know 
our history. We can be true to our heritage 
only if we understand that heritage. 

The challenge can neither be declined nor 
ignored. The forfeit is freedom—national 
and personal alike. 

Let's think of the cherished principles that 
are enunciated in founding documents when 
we observe the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence in July. Let us remind ourselves 
that if our constitutional freedoms are de- 
stroyed, then all freedom itself will vanish 
from the earth. Let us not forget that it 
was our revolution, our beliefs and courage, 
which set the pattern followed by other na- 
tions throughout the world in winning their 
own independence. 

And let us always keep in mind that what 
made our forefathers sacrifice their lives for 
this country was patriotism, but not of the 
simple type which has been exhibited in a 
thousand wars and revolutions since the be- 
ginning of time. It was the true and dedi- 
cated patriotism which is so firmly rooted in 
human rights, individual liberties and per- 
sonal freedoms. 

We cannot, indeed, we shall not desecrate 
the graves of those great patriots who died 
that we may be free by supinely abandoning 
the fruits of their victory. 

It is your fight, and mine, and our chil- 
dren’s. With firm dedication to the princi- 
ples of our historic heritage, we will win. 


Secretary Freeman Should Resign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
second a motion offered here yesterday 
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by the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Bartin]. He called upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man, to submit his resignation to the 
President, to be effective immediately. 

This is certainly a most timely sug- 
gestion. Since Mr. Freeman took office, 
we have learned that the number of Agri- 
culture Department employees has in- 
creased in a startling inverse ratio to 
the decrease in the number of the Na- 
tion’s farmers. If Mr. Freeman should 
depart, this disparagement would be re- 
duced by one. 

Of course, I am not suggesting that 
this remedy would be anything but tem- 
porary. Someone undoubtedly would 
take his place. But the farmers of the 
Nation might then entertain the hope, 
even if it were a forlorn one, that Mr. 
Freeman's replacement might not sup- 
port a farm program which has lost all 
semblance of sanity. 

They might even hope for a reduction 
in the vast army of Department of Agri- 
culture snoopers who are going about the 


lands are not too productive. 
ers, without Freeman, might dare to 
hope that a new Secretary would even 
let them grow enough feed grains to feed 
their own livestock and poultry. Then 
they wouldn’t have to go out and buy 
their feed at unrealistic support prices. 

The farmers would not be alone in 
hailing the departure of Mr. Freeman. 
The taxpayers would join their ranks. 
They are footing the bill for about half 
of the Nation’s farm income, which is 
now about $12 billion a year. The Con- 
gress generously, with the taxpayers’ 
money, appropriates about $6 billion a 
year to support Mr. Freeman’s farm 
price support program. s 

In the B.F. (before Freeman) years, 
one of our most stable and successful 
farm products was soybeans. The pro- 
duction was selling out, at home and 
abroad. But now Mr, Freeman has $50 
million worth of them in his bean bins. 
He has also piled up $300 million worth 
of butter, cheese, and dried milk in Gov- 
ernment warehouses. By August, cotton 
support at 32 cents per pound will ac- 
count for an unprecedented 10 million 
bales in Freeman’s warehouse stockpile. 

Certainly a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would have to try awfully hard to 
beat this kind of a record. But if Free- 
man would only quit, we might all hope 
that the new man would not try so hard. 


SEC: Cleaning Up the Edges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial ap- 
pearing earlier this month in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 

The editorial discusses favorably the 
first installment of the SEC special study 
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report. As chairman of the Securities 
Subcommittee, Mr. President, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to note the following 
passage: 

Taken all together, and judging by this 
first third of the whole report, the SEC 
study should well satisfy the purposes of 
Congress in authorizing it: 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

SEC: CLEANING UP THE EDGES 


In a nation where it is claimed that nearly 
1 person out of 10 holds common stock in a 
business corporation it becomes very im- 
portant that the buying and selling of se- 
curities be on a reliably honest plane. 

The first installment of a long-expected 
report from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission makes numerous recommenda- 
tions—and there will be more in later install- 
ments—for improvement of the financial 
markets in the United States, but it does not 
find widespread fraudulent activity nor a 
need for drastic structural changes. 

“The report should not impair public con- 
fidence in the securities markets,” says Wil- 
liam L. Cary, SEC Chairman, “but should 
strengthen it as suggestions for raising stand- 
ards are put into practice.” 

No Government agency can take the un- 
certainty out of what is essentially a market 


* for raising risk capital. Nor can it, for that 


matter, guarantee the future purchasing 
power of a savings account or value of a 
house. But it can to a large degree compel 
disclosure of information and penalize mis- 
representation. 

These functions can go far toward remov- 
ing avoidable risks and can give the stock 
buyer criteria for gaging the degree of haz- 
ard he feels competent to undertake. 

The SEC report addresses itself first to rec- 
ommendations for establishing reasonable 
standards for entry into the securities busi- 
ness. This would involve a system of licens- 
ing for salesmen, supervisors, and firms, with 
attention to competence, experience, charac- 
ter, integrity, and financial responsibility, 

Much of the reason for criticism, accord- 
ing to the report, arises in areas. 
One of these, it is said, is lack of adequate 
supervision of sales representatives, even in 
large firms, Another is a lack of securities 
experience especially among mutual fund 


salesmen and even among applicants for reg- 


istration as broker-dealers. 


In these areas there is need to strengthen 
the self-policing role of the stock exchanges 
and of the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, which includes most firms outside 
the exchanges. 

Taken all together, and judging by this 
first third of the whole report, the SEC study 
should well satisfy the purposes of Congress 
in authorizing it. After a period of 30 years 
since the drastic investigations which pro- 
duced Federal securities regulation it is only 
natural that some tightening up should be 
in order. Improved policing and self-regula- 
tion should benefit the securities business 
itself in the long run, 


They Sailed Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Ulinois. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Jessie M. Williams, of 


April 30 


Chicago, Ill., composed a poem entitled 
“They Sailed Away” commemorating 
the 129 naval heroes abroad the ill-fated 
U.S. S. Thresher. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
this poem in the RECORD: 
THEY SAILED Away 
One hundred twenty-nine men 
Brave as could be, 
Left on a test 
So sailed out to sea. 


Submerged into the deep 
Of the oceans’ bed 

But God alone knows 
Why these men are dead. 


They never returned 

From the mission intended 
Deeper into waters blue 

From where they descended. 


Broken hearts, a loved one gone, 
It’s hard to heal the pain. 

Brave were they, who sailed away 
They died, but not in vain. 


Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


+ OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
week the Berkshire Eagle, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., published a very thoughtful edi- 
torial on the subject of civil defense. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SWEEPING Cry. DEFENSE UNDER THE RUG 


At a press conference last summer Presi- 
dent Kennedy summed up the civil defense 
problem pretty effectively in two sentences- 
“When the skies are clear,“ he said, no one 
is interested. Then when the clouds come— 
after all, we haye no assurance that they 
not come—everyone suddenly wants to find 
out why more has not heen done about it. 

At the moment, the skies are relatively 
clear, at least to the extent that we haven? 
had a full-blown crisis for almost 6 months. 
So 2 weeks ago the House felt free to knock 
down the Defense Department's plea for * 
$61.9 million supplementary appropriation 
to complete the program of designating & 
stockpiling public fallout shelters for som? 
70 million Americans. 

It was a foolish decision, made in the 
name of false economy at the behest of thë 
House Appropriations Committee. If the 
decision is allowed to stand it will not on 
bring to a halt a minimal civil defense pro 
gram which Congress authorized last 
but will also enmesh our whole civil defense 
effort in further paralyzing uncertainty. 

The House action would be understand’ 
able if it had been based upon an h 
conviction that defense against the effect 
of nuclear weapons is impossible and that 
it is dangerous to continue a program which 
might encourage the public to believe tb® 
civilization as we know it could survive 8” 
all-out war. 

But this wasn't the argument heard ip 
the House. The Represehtatives who kied 
the appropriation weren't saying that tbe 
only sound civil defense lies in avoiding 
war. Most of them, in fact, are the 
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Representatives who consistently argue and 
vote for even bigger military outlays than 
the Administration wants. The $61.9 million 
Which they consider too much for civil de- 
Tense is approximately the sum that we are 
currently spending every 12 hours, every day 
in the year, to maintain our military posture, 

Quite possibly our civil defense experts 
are optimistic in estimating that a minimal 
Shelter program might make the difference 
between 30-percent and 60-percent casual- 
ties, between total chaos and a measure of 
National survival. Obviously no one can 
forecast with any certainty the outcome of s 
disaster whose gruesome outlines can only 
be dimly perceived. 

Yet the fact remains that as long as our 
foreign policy is predicated upon the threat 
ot massive retaliation, as long as our think- 
ing accepts the idea that we must be pre- 
Pared to go to the brink of disaster when 
Necessary, then it is fatalistic nonsense to 
ignore civil defense. War today is insanity, 
but to talk glibly of preparing for war with- 
Out preparing for its consequences is insan- 
ity compounded. 

Fortunately there is at least a fair chance 
that the civil defense appropriation will 
Teceive better treatment in the Senate, and 
that the House will therefore have an oppor- 

ty to reconsider its decision in confer- 
ence, But it will require an all-out effort 
by the President to achieve this end, and it 
Will require an expression of real concern 
from a public which has been altogether 
too inclined to rationalize inaction on the 
Ostrich principle that because nuclear war 
is unthinkable it won't and can't happen. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


è Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
or the establishment of a Special Com- 
Mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
don 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
Uced it and in the present 88th Con- 
Eress it is known as House Resolution 14. 
yet: Speaker, there are not sufficient 
Ords to express my profound gratitude 
‘nd personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
Me in that most stimulating and very 
"lightening discussion which took place 
Cathe subject of the captive nations— 
up GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
of Ussian Colonialism and the Necessity 
tens Special Captive Nations Commit- 
» Pages 3286-3311, 
luti e popular response to House Reso- 
ai 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
11 n so enthusiastic and impressive that 
tna dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
ha feelings of many Americans who 
ube taken the time to write me on this 
ject. These citizens are cognizant of 
tity c reasons underlying the neces- 
un of the proposed committee. They 
derstand clearly the vital contribution 
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national security interests. In 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 5 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


that such a committee could make to our 
many 


APRIL 7, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMIrH: We believe that 
it is a great necessity at present time to 
establish a permanent Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. Therefore, we ask you, 
Congressman Surrn, to support Congressman 
Froon's resolution (House Resolution 14) 
calling for this establishment. 

A copy of this letter is sent to Congressman 


Respectfully yours, 
J. Fylypowych. Jack Kauffman, J, G. Har- 


Richard 
Bell, Thomas J. Taylor, Linda Hog- 
manion, Judd Wolfe, Lorna Ritchie, 
Robert Felice, Pete S. Down, Joseph 
Daily, Jr. Victor Goldlum, Gene 


Buisch, Charles Mart, Robert Raomey, 
George F. Barnes, Charles Maurer, 
Penn State University. 


Baricutwaters, Lone ISLAND, N.Y., 
April 6, 1963. 
The Honorable Oris Pres, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PIKE: This is to call 
your attention to the excellent words of your 
fellow New York Democratic 
the Honorable SAMUEL STRATTON (p. A1982 of 
the Recorp), concerning the Captive Nations 
Committee proposed by the Honorable Dan 
FL oon. 

Your support of Representative Froop's 
efforts will be appreciated and will receive 
widespread acclaim in your district. -After 
all, you will remember that a resolution 
passed by thousands of Suffolk County 
legionnaires was submitted last year in this 
regard 


If you can possibly uncover the reason(s) 
for the delay in getting this measure out of 


the Rules Committee, you will have per 


formed a great service to your countrymen 
and to the captive peoples who are sans free- 
dom. For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand why the Rules Committee- members 
fail to send this to the floor of the House. 
Could it be that the Republican members 
of the Committee are responsible? If so, I 
suggest that they be given some prompting. 

I hope you will have no objection to my 
sending copies of this letter to Congressmen 
Urr and Fioop, And please extend my best 
wishes, and congratulations for his captive 
nations comments, to Congressman STRATTON. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully, 
E, Leg Norra. 
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UKRAINIAN STUDENT ORGANIZATION 
or MicHNowskyY (TUSM), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On the behalf 
of the Ukrainian Student Organization of 
Michnowsky (TUSM), Philadelphia branch, 
we urge you to support Congressman DANTEL 
J. Fioon's resolution (H, Res. 14). 

We believe that the creation of such a 
committee would provide an excellent source 
of factual and truthful information relating 
to the plight of the captive nations. 

Therefore we strongly urge you to support 
that resolution in your Rules Committee. 

A copy of this letter is also being sent to 
Congressman FLOOD. 

Respectfully yours, 

Roman Cyhan, president; Lesia Chor- 
nobrywa, secretary; George Fedoruk, 
Martha Stroegod, Zenia Sochor, Lesia 
Chornobrywa, Oksana Strogham, Nata- 
lie Kowalcheck, Tsold Skolsky, Oksana 
Basewacke, Walter Kostink, Mark 
Iwasz. Roman Keerosas, Bohaku Ker- 
mycky], Maria Hajduezok, J. Fylypo- 
wyzk, Olha Nadia Kazoriz, Nusia Dra- 
brt, Romana Kastuik, Irene Mazepa, 
Irena Melnyk, Dario Dubujcha, B. Kul- 
czycky, Oler Poseudzry, Halwon Cha- 
bun, George Rudukvich, Irene M. Wol- 


ozzuk, Donna Kajaniasky, Marty Lu- 
cyskya, Iyna Knysh, P. Walter Procyk, 
Lesha Tkach, Eugenia Metanchuk, 


Bahdan Woloszezuk, Natalie Seleda, 
Walter Wanchycky, Corputa Skaran, 
Boris Paliswefj, Zirkle Kolinko, Zdan- 
na Krawclu, Eugene Wanchycky, Doria 
Knysh, Netodz Boretsky, Vera Bily- 
nsky, George Komarowsky, Christine 
Kullbycky. 


APRIL 6, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. CONGRESSMAN: Please support 
Congressman Danian J. Fioon’s resolution, 
House Resolution 14, which calls for the 
establishment of a special Committee on 
Captive Nations. We believe that such com- 
mittee will help us to understand the situa- 
tion that exists now behind the Iron Curtain. 

We are sending the copy of this letter to 
CONGRESSMAN FLOOD. 


Respectfully yours, 

Irena Meinyk, Temple University, Elkins 
Park, Gayle Ethacker, Helen Cort- 
ellini, Richard Anno, Merton N. Howe, 
Carbert. Flard, J. Ellis, Benjamin J. 
Anderson, Joanne J. Seigfried, Judith 


man, A. Scott, J. K. Fulwater, Carol 
Lee Rights, Gera Guiner, J. Hull, Jane 
Herrich, S. Kuchner, Carol Rose, Carol 
Liotter, Dane Mann, Douglas A. Daw- 
son, Jerry Kaufman, S. Ackerman, J. 
Kline. 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WAR 
VETERANS OF FORMER KINGDOM 
or Yucos.avia, INC., 
Chicago, IN., April 12, 1963. 
Hon. DaN J. FLOOD, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN’ FLOOD: On behalf of 
the membership of our organization as vic- 
tims from Hitler's Nazi, Mussolini's Fascist, 
and the Soviet’s Communist conspiracy, now 
American nationals, I should like to con- 
gratulate you for your honest and brave effort 
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in introducing the resolution, calling on Con- 
gress for the establishment of a Permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. We are writing our Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Froop, asking them to sup- 
port House Resolution 14. 

We believe that the creation of the com- 
mittee is not only advisable, but essential, 
for such a committee will serve as the most 
reliable source of information and data on 
nations enslaved in the U.S.S.R. 

It is only obvious that a Permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations would at all 
times be fully informed of the true situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain and particu- 
larly in Yugoslavia, the first victim of the 
Soviet Union after the Second World War. 

It is vital to the security of the United 
States, and the free world, that the desire 
for freedom on the part of the peoples of the 
captive nations be steadfastly preserved. 
The people and the Government of the 
United States share the aspirations of the 
captive peoples to be free and independent. 

Being past refugees from the U.S.S.R. and 
other communistic countries, we feel we 
are in a position to pass judgment with am- 
ple knowledge upon the state of affairs in the 
Soviet Union. 
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keeps repeating that he is go- 
to bury us. We are going to ignore 


this fact into 


appropriate policy of the U.S. Government 
with respect to the captive nations would be 
most effective in the cold war confronting 
our Nation today. 


The purpose of the resolution is to mobilize 


last and only hope for avoiding the desperate 
alternatives of surrender or thermonuclear 
war. 

This organization strongly supports the 
remarks of the Honorable Congressman Dan- 
wL J. Froop in the March 7, 1963 (pp. 
3564-3585), issue of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 8 

Sincerely yours, 
MILINKO D. ALEKSICH, 
Director of This Organization, Wounded 
in Second World War With Battle 
Against Hitler’s Military Forces Fron- 
tier in Yugoslavia, on April 12, 1941. 
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Once Wall Street Securities Analyst 


k EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by syndicated column- 
ist Sylvia Porter entitled “Once Wall 
Street Securities Analyst.’” In this 
article Miss Porter discusses the findings 
in the SEC special study report insofar 
as securities analysts are concerned and 
predicts certain far-reaching conse- 
quences of the special study’s findings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 

Once WALL STREET "SECURITIES ANALYST” 

One of my first temporary Jobs when I 
graduated from college in the depression 
1930's was with a small Wall Street firm as a 
securities analyst. I, a teenager, with noth- 
ing more to offer then than a college major 
m economics, was given the job of analyzing 


stock. Most of the time my boss accepted 
my reports as delivered, sent them out to the 
firm's customers under his name. 

There were no regulations whatsoever— 
by Government or the securities industry— 
to indicate whether I was qualified to do this 
work—and I certainly was not. There were 
no professional standards I had to meet as 
an analyst—and if there had been I would 
have flunked cold. Luckily during the short 
time my boss was giving me deluxe on-the- 
job training, the stock market was rising; 
so we didn't hurt his customers. Also that 
was the period when public interest in stocks 
was at a minimum so we didn’t have many 
customers to hurt. 

Today, the stock research-analysis situa- 
tion isn't that bad, of course, except among 
the fringe firms. Years ago the New York 
Stock- Exchange and the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers (the self-policing 
body in the over-the-counter markets) began 
promulgating broad general standards to 
govern advice on securities. The NYSE has 
established guideposts to control stock sell- 
ing literature by its members, has recently 
stepped up its policing. The Financial Ana- 
lysts Federation and the New York Society 
of Security Analysts—two top analyst organ- 
izations—have been working for a decade on 
hiking standards in their fleld. Only last 
fall the FAF adopted a code of ethics and it 
has developed a program to charter financial 
analysts, give them a professional standing 
equivalent to that of a certified public ac- 
countant. 


But there is no question that in this area 
of securities research and analysis—the heart 


and Exchange Commission handed to Con- 


April 30 
gress this month, this is dramatically empha- 
sized. 

Yes, there are stock firms which go in for 
“meticulous, painstaking and time-consum- 
ing” research. At the other extreme there 
are firms whose publicized research is next 
to zero or worse when they simply pass on 
to investors under their own names material 
prepared by a corporation’s public relations 
staff. Institutions and big customers or rep- 
utable firms can get the highest research 
efforts.” The little investor frequently gets 
“the most casual efforts.“ None of the self- 
regulatory bodies is doing an adequate super- 
visory job in this area. Even the NYSE, the 
SEC concludes, is not giving investors the 
minimum protection of prohibiting member 
firms from representing “that they perform 
research and advistory services which they 
are not reasonably equipped to perform.” 

The SEC has submitted an impressive and 
persuasive report on this, and as a result 
many things are likely to happen. To be 
specific: : 

(1) The self-regulatory agencies will step 
up their campaigns to raise standards for 
firms adve their research and advi- 
sory facilities, and there will be tighter con- 
trol over the market letters sent out by se- 
curities houses, whether or not they are ex- 
change members. 

(2) New self-regulatory bodies are prob- 
able to supervise and regulate registered in- 
vestment advisers. 

(3) The leading societies of analysts will 
be encouraged to intensify their efforts to 
certify analysts Just as public accountants 
are certified. The FAF will give its first 4½ 
hour exam to about 300 experienced securi- 
ties analysts in 20 cities this June. The drive 
to give analysts professional standing and 

certificates from all who give invest- 
ment advice and write market letters is well 
under way. 

(4) Specific steps are likely to be taken in 
the future not only by the self-regulatory 
bodies but also under new SEC rules or even 
new law to prohibit “reckless dissemination 
of written investment advice.” 

Every reputable analyst in the country 
is greeting this section of the SEC report 
with delight, As for us, investors who must 
rely on our broker’s research for guidance 
on buying or selling stocks we can only come 
out ahead, 


“You Don’t Grasp Economics,” Said He 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents sent me the follow- 
ing article from a recent issue of the 
Chicago Tribune. Many people in my 
area prefer the Puritan ethic to the 
spendthrift ethic being urged by the 
Kennedy administration: 

[From the Chicago Tribune] 
“You Don’r Grasp Economics,” Sam Hr 


“Hatter,” said Alice, “can you explain Wal- 
ter W. Heller?” 
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“Certainly,” said the Mad Hatter, “Who 
is he?” 

“He is the Government economist,” said 
Alice, “who said the other day that our $8 
billion deficit is bad * * * he called it a 
‘deficit of weakness’; but if we increased it 
by cutting taxes, it would be a good defi- 
cit—a ‘deficit of strength.’ If a deficit is 
bad, how can a bigger one be good?” 

“Simple,” said the Hatter. “The deficit we 
have came by mistake. The Government had 
planned a surplus. Anything that the Gov- 
ernment doesn't plan is bad. The bigger one 
Mr, Heller is talking about would be created 
on purpose. Anything the Government plans 
is eo 

"I see,” said Alice, although she didn’t. 
“But that’s not what Mr. Heller said. He 
said that with an $8 billion deficit factories 
and workmen are idle, but with a bigger defi- 
cit they would be put to work.” 

“Naturally,” said the Hatter. “If you of- 
fered me $1 for a hat, it wouldn't be enough. 
If you offered $3.50, then I, too, would go 
to work.“ 

“But I don't have a dollar,” said Alice. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said the Hatter. 
“Borrow it.” 

“From whom?” 

From yourself. Give yourself an 100 
and then, when you collect it, you'll have a 
dollar that you don’t have now.” 


“But,” said Alice, “if borrowing money 
from myself is good, why isn't it enough to 
borrow $8 billion a year?” 


“Don't be silly,” said the Hatter. “We 
borrowed almost $8 billion last year. How 
can we move shead if we keep borrowing only 
the same amount year after year? Why, the 
way you talk you'd have us in a depression 
in 10 minutes.” 

“But didn't the President tell us last year,” 
asked Alice, “that he wanted the budget to 
be balanced this year and next year?” 

“Last year,” said the Hatter, “this year 
Was next year. He never said he would bal- 


&nce the budget this year.” 
“I'm afraid,” said Alice, “that I'm con- 
fused.” 


“You just don't understand economics,” 
Said the Hatter. “And by the way, where is 
that $3.50 you were going to give me?“ 


Administration Tax Bill Would Help 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
Man of the Subcommittee on Taxation of 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business, I have worked for the last sev- 
eral years in the area of the tax struc- 
ture as it effects the opportunities for 
€xpansion of our independent businesses. 
I have sponsored legislation as have other 
Members of the committee, because we 
feel that our hearings have shown clear- 
ly that our Main Street small business 
firms are placed at an unfair disadvan- 
tage under the present system in com- 
5 with giant corporation competi- 

rs. 


I am happy that President Kennedy’s 
proposals, now being considered by 
the distinguished Committee on Ways 
&nd Means, contain several provisions 
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which would have a healthy, stimulating 
effect on small business enterprises in 
the United States. 

In a letter to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, WiLBUR Miris, I recently set forth 
these provisions in detail. They are of 
such significance that I want to call them 
to the attention of Members, as they af- 
fect the small business economy, by en- 
tering here the full text of the letter: 

SELECT CoMMITTES ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1963. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAMMAN: In connection with 
the administration’s tax bill now pending 
before your committee, I should like to call 
your attention to several provisions of the 
bill which would have a salutary effect on 
small business enterprises in the United 
States. The Subcommittee on Taxation of 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the 87th Congress, in its final report, 
dated January 3, 1963, made the following 
observation: 

“Taxation has two major areas of 8 
on the business community in general; each 
acts with even greater effect within the 
small-business sector. The first of these is 
the effect upon business profits. Since, as 
has been shown in this report, small busi- 
nesses produce a smaller net profit than 
larger businesses, any retarding effect caused 
by the tax structure is naturally more of an 
impedance upon small businesses. 

“The primary area of impact, though, is 
upon the availability of investment capital. 
Present tax laws discourage investment in 
small businesses. Since most small busi- 
nesses are obliged to use retained income to 
finance expansion, this is, of course, directly 
related to the impact of taxation upon 
profits. 

In view of the public hearings which your 
committee is now conducting on the Presi- 
dent's tax recommendations, I believe the 
best interests of the small business commu- 
nity would be served by directing the atten- 
tion of your committee to certain provisions 
in the administration's bill which would help 
the small businessman overcome the prob- 
lems mentioned in the report of the Sub- 
committee on Taxation. Specifically, I 
would commend to you the following provi- 
sions included in the President's recom- 
mendations.” 

1. Rate reductions—individuals and cor- 
porations.—The Select Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House in its final report to the 
83d Congress in 1954 reached the following 
conclusions which I believe to be equally as 
valid in 1963: 

“This committee is of the opinion that 
current tax rates have acted as a major deter- 
rent to an improved competitive status for 
small business enterprises. As mentioned 
earlier, many small concerns have been un- 
able to retain sufficient earnings after taxes 
to finance necessary expansion through ad- 
ditions to working capital and fixed assets. 
Lack of capital has, therefore, placed undue 
emphasis on longer term borrowing which 
in itself has been difficult to obtain. It is 
felt that a healthier climate for small busi- 
ness might be achieved through further re- 
lief from the tax burden.” 

The corporate and individual tax rate re- 
ductions recommended by the President 
should contribute substantially to this 
healthier climate. The after-tax profits of 
the small enterprises will immediately in- 
crease as a result of the recommended cor- 
porate and individual rate reductions. Also, 
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the reduction in rates should have the most 
desirable effect of attracting new risk capi- 
tal to small business as a direct result of 
the increase in profitability of these enter- 
prises. For the same reasons, the 

power of these small firms should improve. 
The proposed modifications in the taxation 
of capital gains of individuals and corpora- 
tions should result in increased investment 
in small companies as investors discover that 
the lower effective rates of tax on capital 
gains facilitates new investment decisions. 

I would particularly direct your attention 
to the recommendations which would reduce 
corporate income tax rates for companies 
with a net income of $25,000 or less from 
30 to 22 percent. For many years, small 
business spokesmen and interested congres- 
sional and executive study groups have urged 
upon Congress the necessity of reducing ef- 
fective tax rates on net income of $25,000 
or less. For example, the House Small Bus- 
iness Committee recommended at the con- 
clusion of the 84th Congress in 1958 that 
the existing rate structure be amended to 
effect a substantial reduction of the corpo- 
rate income tax rates on small corporations. 
In 1959, at the close of the 85th Congress, 
the committee recommended legislation 
which would have reversed the existing cor- 
porate normal and surtax rates and inoreased 
the surtax exemption. Since we have pre- 
viously advocated reversal of the surtax and 
normal rates, I am, of course, pleased that 
it is now an administration proposal and 
3 endorse the proposal. 

Income averaging: The incomes ot un- 
businesses, farmers, and ranch- 
ers vary widely from year to year; the in- 
come-averaging provision contained in the 
President's proposals would be of particular 
benefit. to these small businessmen. If the 
impact of high tax rates on “bunched in- 
come” can be lessened, many small, unin- 
corporated businessmen will receive the 
equivalent of a substantial tax rate reduc- 
tion. This, in turn, will promote the fayor- 
able results mentioned above in connection 
with the direct rate reductions. 

3. Multiple corporations: In 1958, the 
House Committee on Small Business specifi- 
cally recommended that the tax laws be ex- 
amined to see if they could be amended to 
assist the small retailer in his struggle for 
survival. The administration's muitiple- 
corporation proposal should directly serve 
this goal. Under existing law, chains of mul- 
ticorporate units are in effect paying small 
business tax rates by virtue of the multiple 
$25,000 surtax exemptions available to these 
units, yet they are simultaneously 5 
from the economies inherent in large busi 
nesses. As a result, the genuine small busi- 
nessman or small corporation is placed at a 
competitive disadvantage vis-a-vis 
businesses which are operating in multiple- 
corporate form. A collateral effect of this 
tax inequity is to render the truly small en- 
terprise a less attractive investment. The 
President's proposal would allow only one 
surtax exemption to multicorporate enter- 
prises, and thus restore competitive balance 
and enhance the prospects of small busi- 
nesses to attract outside capital. 

4. Research and development: The admin- 
istration recommends, subject to certain 
conditions, a current deduction for tax pur- 


velopment activities. Under the general rule 
of the proposal, expenditures for equipment 
used only part time for research and devel- 
opment purposes, or used to any extent in 
the performance of a Federal contract would 
not qualify for immediate deductions. 
Nevertheless, under a special provision for 
small business, any expenditures for equip- 
ment used directly for research and develop- 
ment could be expensed in an amount up to 
4 percent of $500,000 of total expenditures 
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for research and development. For purposes 
of this special provision, equipment used 
only part time but at least 50 percent of the 
time for research and development would 
qualify, as would research and development 
equipment not used exclusively in the per- 
formance of a Federal contract. The current 
deduction for research and development ex- 
penditures for equipment used in Federal 
contract work should materially improve the 
position of the small businessman in compet- 
ing for Government contracts. In the final 
report of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee to the 87th Congress, the committee con- 
cluded that the percentage of Government 
contract awards for research and develop- 
ment going to small business was inadequate, 
The President’s proposal should increase the 
capability of small firms to participate in 
these programs. The long-term interests 
and perhaps the ultimate survival of this 
country will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the effectiveness and speed with which 
ita defense research and development pro- 
gram is carried out. Small business has con- 
tributed in the past to this important effort, 
and I believe the enactment of the President's 
proposal will provide incentives for future 
participation. 

I am hopeful that your committee will 
give serious consideration to the effect of 
new tax legislation on the small businessman 
as you begin executive sessions on the ad- 
ministration’s bill. The strength and health 
of the small business community which the 
President’s proposals will generate should 
provide a strong stimulant for the entire 
economy. Since this result is of such vital 
importance to this country today, I believe 
that the President’s proposals deserve your 
most serious consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 

Tom STEED, 


Member of Congress, Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Taxation, Select Committee 
on Small Business, 


God Help United States Without J.E.H. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, every so often the rumor goes around 
that FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover is 
retiring. To set the record straight once 
more, I include the commentary of news- 
man Paul Harvey, April 25, 1963. The 
article follows: 

Gop HELP UNITED STATES WITHOUT JEH. 
(By Paul Harvey) 

FBI Director J. Hooyer is not re- 
tiring, and he is not considering it. 

He bounced back from recent surgery like 
a man half his 68 years. 

During a lengthy conference last week I 
found the Director in robust health. In no 
human did the Creator implant more vitality 
better disciplined by unalterable integrity 
and directed by an indelible devotion to his 
God, and a total dedication to his country. 

If the Republic survives, tomorrow's histo- 
rians must surely give much of the credit to 
the two factors which cut our Nation's ene- 
mies down to our size: The unharnessed 
atom and the harnessed energies of this 
splendid human dynamo. 

Director Hoover is not retiring. 

If you have heard otherwise, somebody's 
sinister wish was the father of that thought. 

It is not so. 
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If we are fortunate, Director Hoover will 
stand watch for many more years, that our 
magnificent Government of laws might never 
become anything less. 

And yet the relentless cancer of time Is 
eating away at us all. Someday, as surely 
as the sun sets enough times, one day it 
will not rise again for each of us. 

Conscientious men carefully delegate 
administrative responsibilities while they 
live, so that their ultimate passing will not 
cause uncomfortable adjustment, unneces- 
sary hardship. 

Thus has Mr. Hoover, custodian of the 
total conscience of our Nation, sought to 
develop men in his own image so that “The 
Bureau” might ever have a vast depth of able 
men in all echelons. 

Unfortunately, however, this carefully se- 
cured fortress is not invulnerable. 

As we face the unpleasant inevitability that 
Mr. Hoover must someday vacate that com- 
mand post, those of us who live close to the 
making of history are chilled by the realiza- 
tion that his successor will likely be ‘ta polit- 
ical appointee.” 

In other intelligence agencies, we can be 
less descriminating and survive our short- 
comings, Not in this one. Little men are 
never desirable in big jobs, but in this post 
the result would be shattering to bureau 
morale and disastrous for our Republic. 

You haye probably sensed that I am try- 
ing hard to say something so important that 
the point must not be blunted by any sug- 
gestion of partisanship or personalities. 

Mr. Hoover stands a sentinel between us 
and our enemies, foreign and domestic. But 
further, he is a keeper of the keys to the 
closet where our considerable conglomeration 
of skeletons are stored. 

The files of the FBI are so utterly com- 
plete that there is hardly an elected or 
appointed official who would be immune 
from intimidation if those files were ever 
entrusted to the hands of persons who would 
use them for political blackmail. 

Our vast press and information facilities 
thus could be brought to heel, all opposition 
surreptitiously silenced. 

Again, Director Hoover is not retiring. He 
is not even thinking about it. But you and 
I must think about it. We must think long 
and hard about it. We must become 80 
intensly aware of the gigantic responsibility 
which that office implies that when the 
dread day comes that the FBI must go on 
without Mr. Hoover, nobody will dare trust 
the keys to our national conscience to a 
culprit, 


Our Visitors See Our Mines at Work: 
Are Pleased With What They Saw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Our Visitors See Our Mines at 
Work: Are Pleased With What They 
Saw,” which appeared in the April 22 
issue of the Messenger, of Madisonville, 


Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 


Our Vistrors Sex Our MINES AT Work: 
ARE PLEASED WIR WHAT THEY Saw 


National Coal Association, which fends 
for the good old black diamond in the Na- 
tional Capital and elsewhere, was host today 
to a tour of our area's modern coal mines— 
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guests being members of the Federal Power 
Commission, which like the NCA has its 
headquarters in W. „ and leading 
staff members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission.. 

There was a lot for these visitors to see 
at Fies mine of West Kentucky Coa! Co.. 
where a lengthy underground trip had been 
arranged for this morning, and on an after- 
noon visit to Sinclair mine of Peabody Coal 
Co, at Paradise. 

At these two modern, efficlent, and well- 
managed operations of two of the major 
coal companies in our area the FPC and 
AEC folks and their host NCA were given & 
firsthand view of the hard-at-work industry 
as it exists in our field. On the itinerary, 
too, as has been stated in the papers, was a 
visit to TVA's big Paradise steamplant, 
powered by coal from our area mines. 

Since the news about the Sunday-Monday- 
Tuesday schedule of the distinguished visi- 
tors was carried in the Messenger 9 days ago 
there has been considerable speculation on 
the subject of the visit by these top com- 
mission members and staf men, who took 
time out to accept a National Coal Associs- 
tion invitation to view two of the ultra- 
modern mines which are among a number 
here which produce coal in the manner in 
which it is produced by highly mechanized 
mines today. 

To such inquiries as were addressed to the 
Messenger we replied that, to the best of 
our knowledge, the tour was not primarily 
a press tour on which big spot news would 
be made, but that, on the other hand, it 
had all the earmarks of being what National 
Coal Association's associate director of pub- 
lte relations, Herbert Foster, told the 
Messenger it would be—a tour “intended to 
educate these officials about the coal indus- 
try and its role in supply electric power.” 

Since so vast a tonnage of Hopkins Coun- 
ty and Muhlenberg County coal is going to 
fill orders from coal’s No. 1 customer, the 
electric utilities, the stated basis for a tour 
of the kind our community is seeing today 
is a sound enough one indeed, and hardly 
needs further explanation. - 

This for the reason that for some years 
now there has been a tendency on the part 
of some in the National Capital and elsé- 
where to overlook the basic importance of 
good old soft coal in the Nation's fuel pic- 
ture. Also there are at times references bY 
ooal's rivals in the marketplace to a phruse 
coined a decade or so ago—that coal is & 
“sick industry.” These ideas need to be 
corrected. 

That coal is a healthy industry, in our 
particular field where our community's in- 
terest lies, was noted by our distinguished 
visitors today. That our visitors were im- 
pressed by what they saw at Fies Mine was 
eyident when the tour party emerged from 
the portal, in hard hats and coveralls which 
they donned for the duration of the under- 
ground look-see. 

The messenger is sure that some of the 
visitors, at least, will go from our midst to- 
morrow and return to Washington with an 
amended concept of how modern, eficient 
and well-conducted coal mining is done 
these days. Unfortunately, the publicity 
which the coal industry gets nowadays ¥ 
principally the woeful side presented in som 
fields which offer scribblers for the “bis 
prints“ a chance to use their talents for sen- 
sationalism. In an up-and-going coal indus 
try such as the FPC and AEC folks weft 
shown today as guests of an NCA-a 
tour, there unfortunately is less newspa 
and magazine copy“ than is offered else” 
where by the woeful type favored by the 
sensation-seeking scribbler. 

Now, as a result of their visit here, thes? 
important figures in our Government ha 
seen modern mines of both types and pat? 
seen good old coal as it is properly produ 
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today. Our community was glad to hear 
that the commission members and staff mem- 
bers were coming to see us, we are glad they 
could spend considerable time in our midst, 
and we are glad they enjoyed their visit. 
In a community where coal is king, such get- 
acquainted tours are important to the future, 
and we hope NCA will bring its distinguished 
guests back to see us, and what we are 
doing, from time to time. 


Nonmilitary Needs—Gaps in Our 
Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
ed columnist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, has advocated that this 
Country undertake steps for training of 
foreign service personnel going beyond 
the proposal for a graduate Foreign 
Service Academy of the kind under con- 
sideration now. Mr. Drummond's col- 
umn in the Evening Star of Washington 
for April 29, 1963 gives impetus to the 
early consideration of proposals, such as 
my House Joint Resolution 358, calling 
for the establishment of an academy for 
training so that we may more effectively 
conduct the nonmilitary side of the cold 

War: 
Nonmtrrary Neeps—GaPs IN OUR ARSENAL 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Congress be to take testimony this 
Week on one e most crucial, unresolved 
aspects of our ability to win the cold war. 

I refer to the need to develop the trained 
Personnel, the instruments and the strategy 
to wage—more expertly than the enemy— 
the nonmilitary side of this contest for keeps 
between freedom and communism. 

We are not doing so today. If we don't 

soon, it will be too late. 

The hearings are being conducted by the 

Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on State 
Department Organization and Foreign Oper- 
ations of which Representative WAYNE Hays, 

t, of Ohio, is chairman. 

Before the committee is the administra- 
tion plan to create a National Academy of 
Foreign Affairs to broaden the training of 

vernment officials—and a few other pro- 
The issue is not whether this step is 
desirable. The issue is whether the State 
Department proposal is anywhere near equal 
to the need, 

I am convinced that it is woefully in- 
Adequate, that it rests on a timid, narrow- 
Visioned, ultradiplomatic approach to the 
development of new instruments in the 
Rodale struggle against the Communists, It 
leaves large gaps in our nonmilitary arse- 


Ral—so that the Communists are outdoing 


us through our own default. 
Let me give a conclusive example of where 
proposed National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs falls far short: 
The State Department has cited the extent 
Which the Soviet-Castro regime is train- 
‘ng in Havana non-Cuban nationals in cold 
tactics and sending them back to the 
Other Latin American countries to foment 
Tevolution. We deem this to be such a seri- 
W. menace to the other governments in the 
tern Hemisphere that we are appealing 
Or a stricter screening to travel to Cuba. 
But are we doing anything significant 
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whatsoever to train nationals of the free na- 
tions who want to themselves to 
counter such subversion through their own 
efforts? 

We are not—and there is no plan behind 
the administration-sponsored National Acad- 
emy to provide this training. 

If we are aware that the Soviet-Castro 
training school is so powerful an instrument 
in the hands of the Communists that we pro- 
pose to meet it negatively, isn't the time at 
hand to meet it positively by initiating the 
‘training and the planning which would 
do so? 

This is only one of the inadequacies of the 
proposed National Academy. It doesn’t pro- 
vide adequate research into cold war strat- 
egy and tactics. It shows no intention to 
enlist the private sector of American talent 
in the training program. It proposes that 
the Academy be directed mostly by over- 
worked Government officials—and a few out- 
siders—on a part-time basis. 

These deficiencies reflect the massive in- 
ertia of State Department bureaucracy in 


the Senate) the State Department 
helped to defeat it by Congress 
that nothing was needed, that ev: we 
were then doing was just dandy—and quite 
enough. 

As the Freedom Academy idea gained sup- 
port in the 87th Congress, the State Depart- 
ment worked successfully to sidetrack it by 
putting a little window dressing on the For- 
eign Service Institute. And now it sponsors 
its own version of a training academy to do 
just enough to look good and not enough to 
be good. 


The Hays committee now has the opportu- 
nity to take a close, questioning, and inde- 
pendent look to see if it agrees. 


Robert S. Kerr: Pioneer for the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Robert S. Kerr’s outstanding book, 
“Land, Wood, and Water,” one of the 
most substantial contributions to the 
field of conservation literature, has been 
reprinted this month in softcover form, 
in a revised version. Thus it will become 
available to a new circle of readers. One 
of the last acts of the Senator before he 
was fatally stricken January 1 was to 
complete the revisions for the new edi- 
tion. 

In one sense, Senator Kerr's political 
career lasted exactly 21 years. His an- 
nouncement party as a candidate for 
Governor of Oklahoma was held on 
Jefferson’s birthday, April 13, 1942, at 
Ada: And his final act as Senator was 
to complete the arrangements for the re- 
vised edition of “Land, Wood, and 
Water,” to be published on Jefferson’s 
birthday, April 13, 1963. An introduc- 
tion by Vice President JOHNSON says in 
part: 

Bob Kerr had the strength of the pioneers 
of old and the daring of the pioneers of to- 
day, and he gave both to his country in full 
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measure. To his friends, he gave his brain, 
his compassion, and his wit. It is a duller 
world without him. 

Just as history has identified George Norris 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Arkansas River of tomorrow, bustling with 
the traffic of commerce and recreation, will 
be a living monument to the vision and lead- 
ership of Bob Kerr. This laboratory of trial 
and success in the Southwest Is pointing the 
way fora national program of harnessing our 
rivers and cleansing the waters. 

Now that he is gone, his printed message 
takes on new significance. It can help fill 
the vacuum of his absent leadership and in- 
spire new effort for the cause of conserva- 
tion, to which he dedicated his energies and 
his very life. - 


In a revision in the paperback, Senator 
Kerr recalls that the Special Senate Wa- 
ter Committee, of which he was chair- 
man, urged the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Nation’s river basins, and 
the Kerr plan became the accepted pat- 
tern to bring this about. He quotes Pres- 
ident Kennedy as saying that: 

The administration accepts the goals 
urged by the committee to develop compre- 
hensive river basin plans by 1970, in coop- 
eration with the individual States. 


And Senator Kerr concludes: 


The Arkansas-Red River Valley is already 
showing the way to do this. 


Senator Kerr always revered Thomas 
Jefferson for his fundamental principles 
and as the patron saint of the Demo- 
cratic Party. In recognition of this, Bob 
Kerr chose to launch his own political 
career on Jefferson’s birthday, at his 
hometown of Ada. His father, Sam 
Kerr, a Jeffersonian Democrat and an 
Ada pioneer, had a profound infiuence 
on Bob Kerr and his political thinking. 

On April 13, 1942, a big rally was 
staged for Kerr at Ada for the formal 
launching of his candidacy for Governor 
of Oklahoma. His father had died 2 
years before, but Kerr’s mother was still 
living and occupied a place of honor on 
the platform. Kerr made several refer- 
ences to his father and the early influ- 
ence. The Ada Evening News began its 
account with the statement that “Sam 
Kerr would have been proud of his son 
that night.” His father had first planted 
the seeds of political ambition in his 
oldest son, and the governorship was the 
first goal, 

Senator Kerr’s staff member and biog- 
rapher, Malvina Stephenson, recently 
found some handwritten pages prepared 
by him for a speech, most of which was 
devoted to Jefferson. One part says: 

Jefferson, who saw far beyond his times 
and who helped build a foundation for a 
better day, was revered by many and loved 
by most. He was, however, hated by a few 
because of his so-called radical proposals, 
one of which was freedom of religious wor- 
ship. He opposed the existing order whereby 
the church dominated the State and through 
it compelled all to become members of and 
to support the established church. 


Like Jefferson, Robert S. Kerr saw far 
beyond his own day and helped to bend 
the future to his will. Like Jefferson, he 
built his home on a mountaintop over- 
looking the wide valleys and far-spread- 
ing plains of his native State, and from 
this commanding vista ever broadened 
his own horizon. 
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On the occasion of the publication of 
the revised book the Ada Evening News, 
one of a number of newspapers running 
excerpts from it in installment form, 
commented editorially on the Senator’s 
career. This article, an appropriate 
tribute from the newspaper of Robert S. 
Kerr’s hometown, follows: 

[From the Ada Evening News, Apr. 16, 1963] 
Am HIGH—ACCOMPLISH Great THINGS 


“What is the use of living if it be not 
to strive for noble causes and to make this 
world a better place for those who will live 
in it after we are gone.” 

The above quotation is from Winston 
Churchill, who lived to accomplish great 
things after he was 65 years old. It-was not 
a political statement nor any effort on his 
part to appear as a missionary. He said what 
he thought and felt and knew. And he knew 
that for soclety to continue to live well, im- 
provements must come. 

We use the quotation, not to praise 
Churchill, but to illustrate that most great 
men have become great because they had 
great visions and brought those visions into 
realities, 

The Ada News began yesterday an 18- 
installment series of “Land, Wood, and Wa- 
ter,“ a book written by the late Senator 
Robert S. Kerr which has already won a high 
place in libraries of sclence, government and 
sociology. You will feel elated, depressed, 
challenged, and above all informed by read- 
ing this condensation. 

The book sums up the dream Bob Kerr had 
to make Pontotoc County, Okla., and the 
United States “a better place for those who 
Will live-in ft after we are gone.” 

The book represents in no small way a life- 
time of study and thought about the con- 
servation of natural resources. But he had 
no opportunity to put his conclusions into 
practical application until he had gained 
power in the U.S, Senate. But even then he 
did not depend entirely upon his own con- 
clusions. He formed a research group, 
headed by Don McBride, to study water prob- 
lems principally in Oklahoma, but also in the 
United States as a whole. The book includes 
the results of the research as well as the 
things learned while Bob was a lad working 
in the field, a student at East Central State 
College, a student at Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, a student of law, and the research 
into natural resources by the organization 
now known as Kerr-McGee Oi! Industries, 
All of these studies were coordinated and 
brought down to sentences packed with 
thought and ways to accomplish the essen- 
tials to preserve nature’s gifts. 

If you did not read Monday's first in- 
stallment, be certain to get your paper and 
read it carefully. Then you should read each 
installment as it comes out. And we sug- 
gest also that you clip the installments, 
fasten them together and keep them for 
reference in the future. 

Bob Kerr did great things in many lines. 
His was a multipurpose mind and intellect. 
He bult an empire of developing natural 
resources he had learned existed in various’ 
parts of this country. He contributed to 
churches and educational institutions. He 
got the Congress and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to put a 
research laboratory here near the center of 
the White, Arkansas, and Red River water- 
sheds. This institution, which should grow 
to be of vast importance to all the South- 
western States, will soon rise on a beautiful 
hilltop 2 miles south of the campus of East 

ch it will be coordinated. 
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include a complex of Kerr memorial build- 
23 including the cabin in which he was 


8 don't overlook the opportunity to read 
the condensed version of the famous book, 
or if you prefer, get the book and keep it 
in your home. 

The Ada News is delighted to bring this 
condensation to you. Im fact, we consider 
it an honor to do just that. 


Federal Aid for Medical and Dental 
Education Is Needed 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12) to increase 
the opportunities for training of physicians, 
dentists, and professional public health per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to state my support for H.R. 12, the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1963, which is to be voted on 
today. The expected shortage of doctors 
and dentists in this country by 1975 re- 
quires action now. H.R. 12 answers the 
need with construction grants of $175,- 
000,000 and student loans of $30,700,000. 

All America will benefit by this bill. 
That is why such organizations as the 
National Farmer’s Union and the AFL- 
CIO favor it. There is strong support 
for this legislation in my State—the 
State of Minnesota. Several Minne- 
sotans have expressed their opinions to 
me as follows: 

Dr. W. H. Crawford, dean, School of Den- 
tistry, University of Minnesota: “We will ap- 
preciate anything you can do to make avall- 
able funds for building and remodeling of 
dental and medical schools, and to provide 
loan funds for dental and medical students.” 

Dr. Robert B. Howard, dean, College of 
Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota: 
“Strongly urge your support of H.R. 12 as 
important measure that will add materially 
to health resources of Minnesota and entire 
United States.” 

Dr. Victor Johnson, director, Mayo Foun- 
dation, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.: 
“The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges makes a good case for this legislation. 
As a member I voted to endorse it. Improve- 
ment in the quality and numbers of students 
graduating from medical schools will have 
an important effect on the graduate training 
program of the Mayo Foundation.” 

Carl V. E. Cassel, D.D.S., secretary, Min- 
nesota State Dental Association: “I respect- 
fully urge, on behalf of the Minnesota State 
Dental Association and the dentists of Min- 
nesota that you support H.R. 12, which will 
provide construction funds for dental 
schools and & low interest loan program for 
dental students.” 

Philip H. Moos, D.D.S., chairman, public 
policy committee, Minnesota State Dental 
Association: “The forgiveness feature of the 
student loan provisions should be most help- 
ful in encouraging new graduates to 
in our smaller towns. This is good legisla- 
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tion for Minnesota, and I hope you will see 
fit to support it.” 

William F. Braasch, DDS., Minneapolis. 
Minn.: “I have made many inquiries among 
my fellow dentists to sound them out on 
their stand. We would very much like to 
see loan funds substantially increased be- 
yond the 4 year $1,500 limit now placed. 
Many students are married and with their 
families, this makes it almost impossible 
for some worthy students to complete thelr 
educations. The dental education costs up- 
wards of $5,000 for the 4 years and is in 
addition to the 2 years predental training- 
Upon graduation these boys have to borrow 
again to equip offices and this frequently 
costs $10,000 to $15,000. Help in financing 
educations would be a Godsend to these 
boys.” 

STUDENT LOANS 

The argument is sometimes made that 
there are enough loan funds available 
already for dental and medical students. 

What are the facts? 

At the University of Minnesota 4,000 to 
5,000 students seek help from the bureau 
of student loans and scholarships- 
Many very competent students taking 
predental and premedical courses have 
to change their goals to other fields for 
no other reason than that they cannot 


get enough money through present loan 


and scholarship programs to pay for 8 
dental or medical school education. 

At the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in the 1962-63 school 
year there have been 279 loans for $ 
total of $101,245. The American Medica! 
Association loan program provided funds 
for 34 of these loans. 

Under the main scholarship program 
for these 562 students at our medi 
school 57 awards were made—mostly of 
ote each. There had been 163 applica” 

ons. 


The freshmen are hardest hit by the 
shortage of funds. Next year’s freshma? 
class of 150 contains 100 who have ap- 
plied for scholarships. Eighty percent 
will be disappointed because there art 
only 15 or 20 scholarships available fof 
freshmen. 


In the dental school the situation is thé 
same. Dean W. H. Crawford has writte? 
me saying: 

I have talked with many young men wo 
are thinking about entering dentistry put 
are giving it up because of the high cost. 
Minnesota is one of the lower cost universit? 
dental schools for residents and the abso- 
lute minimum for tuition and instrument 
at this university for a resident is $5,000 1% 
the 4 years of training. This figure does not 
include room and board, clothing, or oth® 
expenses, It is possible for students to bof- 
row $1,500 from the university during the? 
4 years of training. This is a far cry from 
what many of them need in order to 
through the course in dentistry. 


It is clear that HR. 12 is needed 
More students with the interest and abil- 
ity to become doctors and dentists must 
receive financial help far beyond what 
is now available. Classrooms and lab” 
oratories must be expanded more rapid’ 
ly than private funds and State legis“ 
latures have been able to provide alone 
There is a nationwide shortage Gevelore 
ing in the health professions, H.R. 12 ¥ 
a national answer to this serious 
to America’s health standards, 
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Why Give Off Charitable Giving? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a great 


many thoughtful and responsible citizens- 


of the 13th Congressional District of Illi- 
Nols have expressed deep concern about 
the President’s recommended tax revi- 
Sions, particularly the proposal to place 
a 5-percent floor on itemized deductions. 

To homeowners, and to many chari- 
table institutions, community social and 
Welfare agencies, educational institu- 
tions, and churches which rely to a great 
extent on voluntary contributions, the 
5-percent floor will add to the burden of 
the homeowning taxpayer and severely 
Curtail contributions to worthwhile 
Causes. 

The Skokie, Illinois Home Owner's 
Council, in an unprecedented action, 
Went on record as opposing this tax pro- 
Posal. The council’s president, Mr. Har- 
vey Schwartz, in the following press 
Statement, points out how homeowners 
would be penalized if the 5-percent floor 
Were in effect: 


5 percent floor on itemized income tax de- 
ductions came under attack by the Skokie 


interest, and charitable contributions. In 
the future, taxpayers who itemize their de- 
ductions would haye their personal deduc- 
tions limited to an amount in excess of 5 
Percent of their adjusted gross income. A 

yer with an adjusted gross income of 
$10,000 with $2,000 of itemized deductions 


a law. The Government is attempt- 
take away the only relief the home- 
has from the real estate tax burden 
he ts carrying. Alot of middle income brack- 
®t taxpayers may not be able to continue 
Owning their own homes if they don't get 
100 percent credit for their personal deduc- 
tions, Certainly, this proposal will adversely 
fect an already soft real estate market.“ 
Schwartz called upon interested Skokie 
taxpayers to write to Congressman DONALD 
Rumsrsip and Senators PauL Dovctas and 
Evrrerr Dersen in protest of this action. 


Mr. Speaker, in voicing my opposition 
to the proposed 5 percent floor, I should 
also like to include in the Record the 
following editorials, relating to the 5 per- 
Cent floor, which appeared in recent is- 
Sues of Chicago area newspapers: 

[Prom the Chicago Daily News, Apr. 22, 1963] 
Wry KILL Orr CHARITABLE GIVING? 

In protesting the proposed elimination of 

the unlimited charitable contributions de- 

duction from the Federal income tax, the 
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Chicago Catholic Charities organization 
says: 


“The administration points out that 
wealthy individuals who can qualify for this 
provision have been able to reduce their in- 
come taxes substantially, But aren't the 
real beneficiaries the churches or charities 
who receive contributions from such indi- 
viduals and devote them to worthy causes?” 

The answer is obviously yes. But one may 
wonder whether this fact is the primary con- 
cern of the Government tax theorists. 

Implicit in the administration argument is 
the viewpoint that the main purpose of taxes 
is disciplinary, and that any detour around 
taxes must be in some manner heinous. 
Witness the almost criminal overtone that 
attaches to words like “avoidance” and “loop- 
hole.” Even phrases like “expense deduc- 
tion” and “depletion allowance” have been 
given an acid flavor. 

The fact ts, of course, that an individual 
in the 91-percent bracket who elects to give 
$10,000 to his church is evading nothing. 
He is paying out every dollar he would have 
paid in taxes and 9 percent more. 

The further fact is that a church must 
subsist either by the contributions of its 
private beneficiaries or by the bounty of the 
Government. The former arrangement was 
favored by the Founding Fathers and has 
been the accepted practice ever since. 

We do not suggest that the administration 
holds a contrary view. But it does appear 
that some of its advisers get so carried away 
with the idea of socializing the economy 
that commonsense gets lost in the scramble. 


[From Paddock Publications, Mar. 14, 1963] 
Tax ON HOMEOWNING 


Northwest area realtors have raised a cry 
over an aspect of President Kennedy’s tax 
reform proposals which directly affects sub- 
urban homeowners. 

Crux of the controversy is that taxpayers 
who now deduct such items as interest on 
mortgage, charitable contributions, and 
State and local taxes from the gross income 
on which they pay Federal taxes would be 
allowed to deduct only the sum of these 
items that exceeded five percent of their 
taxable income. 

In other words, a taxpayer with an income 
of $8,000 who claims $1,400 in deductions will 
be permitted to deduct only $1,000. Under 
present law he can deduct the entire $1,400, 

Homeowners in northwest suburban com- 
munities are usually heavily mortgaged and 
local taxes are high, so the proposed changes 
would have considerable impact on their 
budgets. 

The question to ask then is whether the 
tax cuts the administration is pro 
would offset this tightening up in the tax 
deduction area? The question, of course, is 
unanswerable at present. Only by imple- 
mentation would one be able to discover 
what benefits, if any, would be accrued. 

What it could amount to is taking money 
from one pocket and placing it in another in 
a kind of fiscal sleight of hand. 

There is merit, however, in the realtor's 
contention that Congress can always increase 
taxes but once deductions are lost their is 
little chance of getting them back. 

The realtors further seem to think that 
this tax reform will prove detrimental to 
the home selling market. Whatever effect 
passage of such a proposal would have on 
this market Is difficult to forecast. 

It seems that potential home buyers are 
rare who inquire about the number of items 
they could deduct from the fact of home- 
ownership. Then, there always apepars to 
be a group of younger buyers graduating 
from the rental stage to the permanancy of 
homeownership. 

The realtors score another point, though, 
when they note that the proposals would 
adversely affect renters. If apartment own- 
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ers are not permitted to take the full mort- 
gage deductions, they will undoubtedly pass 
on this added expense to their tenants. 

What this amounts to is that the tax cuts 
would actually feed an inflationary trend. 

The necessity of curtailing these modest 
tax breaks homeowners now enjoy is ques- 
tionable. Most of this group of mortgaged 
homeowners, whose taxes have been soaring 
as a result of the increased number of chil- 
dren requiring an education, budget pretty 
close to the belt. 

The Illinois Legislature hiked the State 
sales tax a few years ago and hurt those per- 
sons who could least afford it (the lower in- 
come groups which spent most of their in- 
come on groceries) rather than examine 
others areas of possible tax reform. The 
same can be said for the home deduction tax 
plan. 

Lawmakers would be well advised to con- 
sider revision of the oil depletion allowances 
which favor the giant oil industrialists. 
‘They might also look for new sources of in- 
come by studying a Wall Street Journal re- 
port of February 20 which reported that the 
corporate profits in the final quarter of 
1962 “probably reached a peacetime record.“ 

Or they might reassess the whole Defense 
Establishment in which arms expenditures 
now represent more than half the Federal 
budget and more than 10 percent of the gross 
national product. 


The taxpayer's confidence is not bolstered 
by the knowledge that the contract for the 
TFX fighter plane went to the highest bid- 
der. The fact that the contract was awarded 
to a company located in States heavily pbp- 
ulated with voters rather than to a lower 
bidder whose firm was in a sparse population 
area is further grounds for discouragement. 

The point is that there are many other 
areas where tax reforms could be undertaken 
before penalizing the homeowner. 


Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
Receives Award of Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I call the attention of 
the House to the award to be given this 
evening to the Greater Lawrence, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerce. The Greater- 
Lawrence Chamber has been named one 
of the top 25 chambers in America. This 
award is richly deserved. 

The chamber has done an outstanding 
job of revitalizing the economic life of 
the Lawrence area, It has come up with 
exciting solutions to the serious eco- 
nomic problems facing our area of New 
England, and has worked closely with 
similar groups in surfounding commu- 
nities to meet the challenges of the times 
through a program known as “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap.” - 

This award is a tribute to the cham- 
ber’s léadership, to its membership and 
to the community. Similarly, it is an 
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outstanding tribute and memorial to 
the late Allan B. Rogers who died sud- 
dently last June after being elected pres- 
ident of the organization being honored 
in Washington today. It was Mr. Rogers 
who initiated the climactic stage of the 
chamber's now famous program. 

Those who have followed the cham- 
ber’s activities today recognize the out- 
standing work of President Robert M. 
Maguire, Executive Vice President Elbert 
G. Moulton, Jr., Walter Demers, Jr., and 
Albert B. Gordon, to mention just a few, 
as symbolic of the community’s and or- 
ganization’s success. These officials of 
the Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
are attending the 51st annual meeting of 
the U.S, Chamber of Commerce and will 
be presented the National Chamber's 
Award of Merit signifying the Greater- 
Lawrence Chamber’s standing as one of 
the top 25 chambers in the Nation. 

This is a proud moment for the 
Greater-Lawrence area community, as 
evidenced by the accomplishments of the 
Greater-Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Cloudy Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR © 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, a 
great many Members of Congress, of the 
press, and a large segment of the general 
public have often questioned the discre- 
pencies between various figures and 
claims made by the administration and 
certain Members of Congress in regard 
to the Cuban situation. The most re- 
cent example of these differences is 
whether the Russians are actually with- 
drawing troops from Cuba or are merely 
rotating them, bringing in new men as 
they take out some already there. Per- 
haps the following editorial from the 
April 29 New York Times gives at least 
part of the answer: 

From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1963] 
CLOUDY INTELLIGENCE 

Are U.S. intelligence estimates being 
colored or distorted by policy? 

The differences between President Ken- 
nedy and Senator KEATING about how many 
Soviet troops in Cuba could reflect a serious 
weakness in the elaborate apparatus the 
Nation maintains for collecting and evaluat- 
ing the data on which policy must be built. 

The problem is not new to this administra- 
tion, nor did it originate with the Cuban 
crisis. But when intelligence becomes, as it 
has become today, the very cornerstone of 
policy, an almost superhuman objectivity is 
required on the part of our intelligence 
chiefs to rayoid estimates and evaluations 
tailored to policy. Intelligence, If it is to be 
worth anything, must be completely non- 
partisan. 

A Senate subcommittee, which has been 
quietly investigating the Cuban crisis, has 
already found considerable evidence that the 
intelligence estimates of last summer and 
fall were keyed to the “it can’t happen here” 
atmosphere, then prevalent in Washington. 
The belief of all the Natlon's top Soviet ex- 
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perts that Premier Khrushchev would never 
risk installing Russian missiles in Cuba ap- 
pears to have influenced most of the intelli- 
gence judgments that reached the President 
in that period. The awakening led to a con- 
centration on missiles only, that caused us 
to downgrade the significance of the small 
Soviet force that had been sent to Cuba. 

Today, the basic differences between the 
President and his critics concern the size of 
this force, and whether it is being reduced. 
Both Mr. Kennedy and Senator KEATING are 
getting their information from the same 
source—Government intelligence agencies. 
But, because Cuba has become a partisan 
issue, it is not easy for the top level estimates 
that reach the President to remain com- 
pletely objective. The men who provide these 
judgments are appointees of the President's 
own administration. Given the present cen- 
tralization of intelligence activities, it is 
especially hard for minority views, which 
might happen to be right, to reach the top. 

This problem will not be helped by the 
appointment of Clark M. Clifford to replace 
Dr. James R. Killian, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, as chairman of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. The board was 
established as a result of a recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission in 1956 to monitor 
continuously CIA and other intelligence 
activities. 

Mr. Clifford has a brilllant mind, but, as a 
long-time troubleshooter for the Democratic 
Party, he is inextricably associated with 
partisan politics. He replaces a skilled and 
objective scientist-administrator. The selec- 
tion is at best unfortunate. It is bound to 
give the impression that our intelligence 
activities will now be monitored—not by a 
chairman who is an expert in the fleld—but 
by one who is essentially a politician. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Independence of 
Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as Israe- 


. lis celebrate their 15 years of independ- 


ence, they can be proud of the progress 
which they have achieved since the 
declaration of independence was first 
proclaimed on May 14, 1948. From a 
fiedgling nation with fed resources and 
little manufacturing, the people have 
built their country into the stronghold 
of democracy which the Western World 
recognizes as a friend and ally. 

From the first, the Israelis were forced 
to persevere over almost insurmountable 
odds. The massed attacking Arab forces 
threatened the very existence of the 
newly established state. Yet unity and 
the desire to survive helped the Jews to 
throw back their enemies and to acquire 
needed additional territory. Out of war- 
torn factories were constructed modern 
oil refineries and phosphate plants. 
Crops were planted in irrigated desert 
land to provide for the ever-increasing 
number of immigrants who came to live 
in this promised land. Everywhere in 
Israel there has been some form of de- 
velopment—the harbor and recreational 
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facilities of Eilat, the irrigated lands of 
the Negev, the shipyards of Haifa, and 
the schools of Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. 

The record of development is stupen- 
dous. Credit for this achievement lies 
with the Jews who founded the state, 
with those who came to settle and to 
prosper, and with the leaders of the gov- 
ernment, such as David Ben-Gurion and 
the late Chaim Weizmann and Itzhak 
Ben-Zvi, who had the foresight to plan 
ahead for the future. 

On the 15th anniversary the future 
has been reached, yet even newer goals 
must be set so that Israel will continue 
to prosper. On this their important oc- 
casion, we in the United States extend 
our congratulations on the progress 
Israel and offer our continued friendship 
to the people of this dynamic nation. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Independ- 
ence of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
29, the gallant State of Israel marks its 
15th anniversary. 

I am filled with deep admiration for 
the tremendous accomplishments of this 
tiny country, in this incredibly short 
period of time, against almost insur- 
mountable odds. 

The people of Israel have opened theif 
doors to their brethren from the dis- 
placed persons camps in Europe, from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, from 
Asia, Africa, and the Arab lands. They 
have housed and given employment— 
and a chance to start a new life—to more 
than 1 million immigrants since 1948 
They have conquered the desert 
have created cities where not so long a8? 
there was nothing but desolate wilder- 
ness. They have built hospitals 
schools, increased their agricultural out- 
put and industrial production and hav® 
doubled their exports. 

But even more important, Israel ha; 
not forgotten the debt it owes to nations 
of the free world. Just as the countrie 
of the West came to Israel's aid whe? 
the new state needed technical, financial. 
and moral support, so Israel has come to 
the assistance of the new nations of 
Africa and Asia. 

Last year, more than 300 Israeli wen 
providing expert knowledge in agricul 
ture, education, health, construction, and 
economics to governments on four con, 
tinents. Another 800 Israelis were ®* 
work on projects sponsored jointly 
Israel interests and the foreign gover?” 
ments. And over 1,600 students f 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
to Israel on scholarships. Althous? 
small and poor in material resources. 
Israel now has a technical assis 

program in 83 states and terri 
And the fact that its program empb* 
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sizes training makes it unique: The for- 
eign student who comes to Israel returns 
to train others. The Israel expert abroad 
acts as a teacher—sympathetic and 
knowledgeable—but interested mainly 
in helping his student to independence. 
With this kind of program, Israel is 
bringing the tenets of democracy to the 
far corners of the world. These people 
are learning that even new nations, 
facing all kinds of problems, economic 
and social, can grow and prosper in a 
democracy. The success of Israel's ex- 
periment in independence is encouraging 
and so many of these new countries look 
to Israel as an example and guide for 
their development. This little country 
has certainly come of age and it now 
Stands as a fully independent and self- 
sustaining nation in the world. Israel 
can be very proud of its 15th anniver- 
Sary. I salute the people of Israel and 
wish them continued success. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this time to ex- 
Press my deep sorrow upon the death of 
His Excellency Itzhak Ben-Zvi, President 
of Israel. My sympathy is extended to 
the people of Israel; they have lost a 
distinguished scholar and statesman. 
The democratic world has lost a great 
leader and humanitarian. 


They Did It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the Indi- 
ana General Assembly recently com- 
Dleted its longest session in history, 101 
days, broken down into the regular 61- 
day session and a special session of 40 
days immediately following. x 

Much of this time was spent in study 
and action on a budget for the next 
biennium and tax proposals to raise 
funds sufficient to support budget pro- 


I wish to insert an editorial printed in 
the April 20, 1963 issue of the Indian- 
&polis Star, the largest newspaper in In- 
diana, containing comments on the legis- 
lative session which are of interest to all 
Hoosiers, regardless of political affilia- 

on: 


Tarr Dm Ir 

One of the most political States in the 
Union must acknowledge the mastery of the 
art displayed by Democrats in the marathon 
ot the Indiana General Assembly. 

Gov. Matthew E. Welsh and Democrats in 
both bodies of the legislature maneuvered 
Republicans into adopting a program of op- 
Pressive taxation and openhanded spend- 

Down to the final technical detail, it 
Was a superb performance. 
Make no mistake about it. The Repub- 
must accept credit for the adjusted 
Bross income tax, the sales tax, the cor- 
Porate net income tax and the increase in 
the corporate gross tax. None other than 
the chief Republican in Indiana, Lt. Gov. 
Richard O. Ristine, cast the deciding vote. 
Significantly, Ristine even borrowed a Demo- 
Sratic turn of phrase to justify his vote when 
he said that “in order to get this State mov- 
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ing again, the chair votes aye.” Probably it 
Was unconscious acknowledgment of his ac- 
quiescence in a plan that was supported in 
almost brutal fashion by Governor Welsh. 

The Democrats made certain that Ristine 
put his signature on this unsavory bundle. 
In a tense senate, one Democrat who would 
have been forced to vote against a sales tax 
quietly walked out while the red and green 
lights danced to a final tie. 

Four Republican senators, and a Repub- 
lican conferee, fronted for the 2-2-2 plan. 
One of them was from Marion County, while 
the others were ardent sales tax supporters 
who apparently believed that the cost of 
levying that form of taxation on Indiana 
was worth any price. 

Just as they did in the house, Republicans 
in the senate had it in their power to kill 
this Jerry-built structure flung together by 
the self-appointed tax reformers. Some 
Democrats voted for the program, but it was 
a coldly calculated number who drove the 
GOP majority into a corner. 

This was dramatized by the fortuitous ab- 
sence of Senator Walter A. Baran, Lake 
County Democrat who would have voted 
against a sales tax in all probability. With 
Baran off the floor, the stage was set for 
creating a tie vote. 

The State has seldom seen such à political 
coup. Governor Welsh will have the great- 
est spending budget in the history of the 
State during the next 2 years. He was given 
more than a quarter-billion dollars by his 
political enemies. 

In the process, he permitted the Republi- 
cans the pleasure of taxing the workingman 
through a sales tax, the salaried man 
through an adjusted gross income tax and 
the corporations through a net income tax. 
There must be some other groups left un- 
touched by the crushing load of this Repub- 
lican tax plan, but offhand, we can't think 
of them. 

The fate of a political party is a matter 
of concern for professional politicians. The 
fate of the average Hoosier who must labor 
under the yoke of this onerous tax burden 
is of much greater im 

The tax package, and particularly the sales 
tax, is a mistake that some future legislature 
will one day have to rectify. 


Nature’s Own Lighthouse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 s 
Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, a re- 


- cent issue of the Compass, bimonthly 


magazine of the Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
carried a very interesting article by the 
well-known explorer, Wendell Phillips 
Dodge. As a boy aboard the “square- 
rigger” Alexander Gibson in 1900-02 
making his first voyage around the 
earth, Commander Dodge first learned 
of the natural phenomenon in the south- 
central Pacific Ocean known as na- 
ture’s own lighthouse. ` 

As the great full-rigged ship passed 
near Christmas Island young Dodge 
heard what he took to be a tall tale about 
a natural lighthouse—a volcano in the 
sea—not far from the path of the 
Gibson. While the boy did not see the 
volcano, it greatly aroused his curiosity 
and the memory stayed with him. 

Only recently, while conducting re- 
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search on unusual features of the Pa- 
cific, did Commander Dodge discover 
that oceanographic and geophysiéal evi- 
dence resulting from exploration during 
the International Geophysical Year and 
after had indeed proved this myth to be 
true. In the Compass Commander 
Dodge tells of this phenomenon. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp the article, “Na- 
ture’s Own Lighthouse, Tofua in the 
Tonga Islands,” by Comdr. Wendell Phil- 
lips Dodge, F.R.G.S. 

NATURE'S Own LIGHTHOUSE 
(By Comdr. Wendell Phillips Dodge) 


The Tonga or Friendly Islands are a rather 
widely scattered group in the south-central 
Pacific, Just into tomorrow. They stretch 

y from 18° to 22° south, in the vicinity 
of 174° west, and are subdivided into three 
smaller groups. One of these is the Haapai 
group, comprising a number of relatively 
small islands in an area 40 miles long by 22 
miles wide. Some of them rise abruptly from 
deep water with close-in depths of over 200 
fathoms. Most of them, however, are low- 
lying, flat-topped, and densely wooded with 
sparkling white beaches marking their shore- 
lines. Between most of them, too, channel 
bottoms are irregular and subject to fre- 
quent changes. It’s a leisurely land whose 
sea-going traffic, for the most part, is lim- 
ited to those relatively shallow draft, ex- 
tremely colorful interisland trading 
schooners, 

The area is noted for its volcanic activity. 
As a matter of fact, one of the Haapai Is- 
lands—Tofua (pronounced To-foo-a)—is an 
extremely active one and has been used by 
interisland traffic as an aid to navigation. 
For 5 minutes out of every 10 it emits col- 
ums of smoke by day, flaring flames by night, 
a phenomenon observed by Captain Bligh 
while adrift in the Bounty’s longboat, and 
so noted in his log for April 28, 1789. 

There is more, however, to the Tonga Is- 
lands than their being the home of a natural 
lighthouse. Actually, the area's extreme 
seismic activity, plus its massive Tonga 
Trench and Ridge, have made it a haven for 
scientific investigations that are adding 
much to man’s knowledge of the earth's 
crust. 


The earliest marine geophysical work in 
the Tonga region was done by Hecker in 1936. 
His expedition measured the value of gravity 
at sea using an apparatus in which a column 
of mercury is balanced against the pressure 
of a mass of air in a container, under con- 


instrument, he was able to conclude that 
the Tonga Ridge has large positive irregu- 
larities and the Tonga Trench large negative 
irregularities, as if one were torn from the 
other by volcanic upheaval. 

Oceanographic studies beginning with 
Benioff’s work in 1940, made note of the 
elastic strain energy’s release rate by nu- 
merous earthquakes in the area; probably 
the major timing device for Tofua. The 
Danes aboard the Galathea during 1950-52 
also studied the general area with coring 
and sounding operations. They were fol- 
lowed by the Scripps Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy’s geophysical work during 1952-53. 
Using its research vessels Horizon and Spen- 
cer Baird, investigations were undertaken 
that included echo soundings, coring, seismic 
refraction and towed magnetometer studies. 
Professors Raitt, Fisher, and Mason, in 1955, 
even constructed a bathymetric map of the 
Tonga Trench area based on these soundings 
and those made by the Galathea, as well as 
the ones found on U.S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office and British Admiralty charts. 

A total of 182 gravity measurements were 
made in the southwest Pacific during the 
winter of 1956 with a Vening Meinesz pendu- 
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lum apparatus aboard the submarine HMS, 
Telemachus as part of the IGY program. 
About 60 of the stations used were located 
in the general area of the Tonga-Kermadec 
Trench, the Tonga-Kermadec Ridge and the 
Fiji Ridge, areas of great geological impor- 
tance - 


Collection and evaluation of all the in- 
formation gathered by the various expedi- 
tions reveal, among other things, that the 
Tonga-Kermadec Trench, lying along the 
edge of the southwest Pacific Basin, is one 
of the greatest depths in the world. The 
maximum depth sounded there was 10,800 
meters, plus or minus 200 meters (by Profes- 
sors Raitt, Fisher, and Mason, 1955). Of 
even greater importance, however, was deter- 
mining that the trench, together with the 
ridge to the west, is an island arc structure, 
typical except for curvature, of those border- 
ing the Pacific—all noted for their seismic 
activity. In particular, it was found that 
the region contains the epicenters of a large 
number of earthquakes—the deeper ones 
occurring progressively westward. Small 
wonder then that there are Islands scattered 
through the entire area spewing forth fire 
and smoke, releasing pressures built up in 
the bowels of the earth; none of them, 
though, with quite the regularity of Tofua, 
Nature's own lighthouse. 

Whether a volcanic cone is dead or not 
is hard to determine, particularly if the cone 
is well preserved. Some appear to be extinct 
or sleeping, as in the case of one in the 
Sunda Strait. Long inactive, it erupted sud- 
denly costing 36,500 lives. A similar, though 
smaller volcano in the same region, long 
thought extinct, suddenly came to life in 
1929. An island in the Bering Sea was raised 
before the incredulous eyes of some seamen. 
Most people have heard of Krakatoa, the 
massive East Indies volcano that blew its top 
sending volcanic ash around the earth. And 
there is the one known as Tuluman, in these 
same Friendly Islands, that appears and dis- 
appears periodically, quite a menace to pass- 
ing ships. 

Most of the volcanoes listed above are on 

what Professor Schott described as the “Rim 
of Fire.“ This is a long seismic area that 
begins at volcanic Mt. Erebus, abeam Ross 
Inlet, Antarctica. From there it runs to 
New Zealand, onward through the Kermadec, 
Tonga, Samoan and Fijian Islands, the New 
Hebrides, Solomons, Bismarck Archipelago 
and into the East Indies. Though there are 
many volcanoes—some large, some small 
along this “rim,” it is primarily an earth- 
quake producer. As such, the entire area 
is subject to vibrations, Jars, or elastic waves 
propagated through the earth's rocky struc- 
ture that are more general and destructive 
than the existing volcanoes. Though the 
latter do cause considerable damage, said 
damage ts confined to a relatively small area. 
In contrast, an earthquake along the same 
fault could be felt for a thousand miles or 
more. 
The volcanic-seismic proclivities of the 
Tonga Islands can be well documented from 
reports made by Scripps Institute scientists 
concerning the area. Returning to La Jolla, 
Calif., they told of having to dive 75 feet in 
order to examine a phantom bit of land in 
the Tonga group. It was little Falcon Island. 
first reported as a reef in 1865 by H. M. S. 
Faicon, hence its name. Since then it liter- 
ally has had its ups and downs. With its 
volcano active in 1894, it rose 50 feet. Then 
oceanic erosion reduced it to a mere shoal 
by 1908. In 1928, it was 600 feet high and 
erupting violently. Then by 1953, the time 
of the Scripps expedition, it had disappeared 
from sight. Who can tell when Mother 
Nature will decide to bring it back once 
again. 

Five-mile-long, 4-mile-wide Tofua has 
been Nature's lighthouse for more than 1,000 
years. Uninhabited now, its lightkeeper is 
Mother Earth, who programs the smoke and 
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flame by seismic control as accurately as 
could the most complicated electronic de- 
vice. Of greater importance, however, is what 
the entire area stands for geophysically. 
Unquestionably, it will always intrigue 
scientists who will have increasingly com- 
plex instruments in hand to unlock the 
secrets now hidden by incredible depths. 
Then, once unlocked, who can foresee what 
fantastic benefits will accrue to mere man. 
And who knows exactly what role Tofua 
plays in this slowly unwinding mystery. It 
could well be that it plays the part of nar- 
rator always on stage to weave the plot's 
threads into a uniform pattern * * * stimu- 
lating man’s scientific imagination. Some 
day Nature will press the wrong button and 
the island will disappear in a climactic ex- 
plosion. That may well be the day geophysi- 
cists can throw away their book on the Tonga 
Islands and start all over again. 

There is another of Nature's lighthouses 
in the Pacific that has warned mariners for 
years. Its name is Izalco and its location 
El Salvador. Blazing regularly every 8 min- 
utes, It was once known as the “Lighthouse 
of the Pacific.” 


A Tribute to the Honorable Lewis 
Deschler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, House Par- 
liamentarian, Lewis Deschler, is one of 
the most able, efficient and beloved per- 
sons who works in our Nation’s Capital. 
Lewis Deschler is truly the world’s No. 1 
parliamentarian as Speaker McCormack 
had so apty referred to him. 

The Nashville Tennessean recently 
carried an excellent article on Lewis 
Deschler by Neil Gilbride of the Asso- 
ciated Press, pointing out the important 
role Parliamentarian Deschler has played 
through the last 35 years. 

He has truly made a significant con- 
tribution to the House of Represent- 
atives and to the welfare of the entire 
Nation through his wise and exacting 
opinions in his role as House Parlia- 
mentarian. He is a wonderful gentle- 
man, beloved and respected by all. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this very excellent article be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the Nashville Tennessean] 
Man WrrHouT A Party Lays Down THE Law 
‘ IN CONGRESS 

(There's a man in Washington who never 
was elected to anything, yet has a powerful 
influence on the Nation’s laws and history. 
Without his work, for instance, the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt New Deal could have been 
grounded at the beginning; Alaska and Ha- 
wail might not yet be States. This is the 
story of the House of Representatives Parlia- 
mentarian, Lewis Deschler.) 

(By Neil Gilbride) 

WaASHINGTON.—Mect the man who lays 
down the law to the Nation's lawmakers. 

He is Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian of 
the House of Representatives—a big, genial 
Ohioan who for 35 years has passed judg- 
ment of legislation affecting millions of U.S. 
citizens and the world at large. 


April 30 


“I don make rulings, I just give opin- 
fons,” insists Deschler. 

But so seldom have his opinions been 
challenged over more than a third of a cen- 
tury of both Democratic and Republican rule 
that Re is accepted without question as the 
lawgiver of the House. 

Deschler, a 6-3, 250-pound former tackle 
for Miami (Ohio) University, describes the 
job as “something like refereeing at a foot- 
ball game.” 

ELEVEN THOUSAND RULES 


But no football referee ever faced the 
problems of the man who must have every 
one of the 11,000 rules of the House at his 
fingertips, and keep the 435 Members from 
each otherer’s parliamentary throats. 

Only once has he been overruled by the 
House, and then with his own agreement in 
order to straighten out a technicality. 

He acts as constitutional lawyer. historian, 
adviser and professor to the always inde- 
pendent, sometimes rambunctious Members 
of the House. 

Many Members call him “judge,” but he 
has never presided over a courtroom oF 
served as an attorney, and he didn't even 
have a law degree when he first took the 
job. 

DECIDED HISTORY 

Yet Deschler’s opinions can decide the 
course of the Nation's history. 

There would probably still be only 48 
States instead of 50 if Deschler had not 
searched a century of House precedents 
find a rule allowing Alaska and Hawall state- 
hood bills to bypass the Rules Committee 
where they had been blocked. 

And in depression days, he thumbed back 
through 15,000 pages of House rulings to 
find in President Andrew Jackson's era the 
legislative key that opened the door for 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt's “hun 
days“ of high speed reform legislation. 

IMPARTIAL ADVICE 


At the same time, Deschler gave impartial 
parliamentary advice to Republicans we 
sought to use the rules to block Roosevelt 


programs. - 

Deschler's opinion can mean victory or de- 
feat in a bitter legislative battle, but Mem 
bers of both parties trust him. 

“They come to me and ask me questions 
I answer them,” he says. “It does not 
ter to me what party they belong to. Thef 
are all entitled to the same service.” 

More than one Presidentehas had reason 
to be grateful to Deschler. 

When he was introduced to Franklin 
Roosevelt as "the man who had kept fou 
House Speakers straight,” the President” 
plagued by a balky Senate—replied: s 

“Why don’t you let him work on the Sen 
ate.” a 
Deschler’s anonymity in the midst of 
whirl of nationally khown Washington per- 
sonalities is by his own choice. 

NOT RUNNING 


"Tam not an unduly modest man,” he saye 
“I just believe these Members who have 
run for reelection every 2 years should 
any credit there is. I'm not running 1 
anything." tes 

“Te is less well known in the United State,, 
than many men of less importance nee 
says Representative RicHarp BOLLING, Dem 
crat of Missouri. 

Speaker Jon W. McCormack calis Di? 
“the No. 1 Parliamentarian of the world. 

Says the Republican House lender, CHAR 90 
A. Halleck of Indiana: I have know? u. 
other person more fiercely proud of the nig? 
est traditions of the House.“ 

Without the rules, and Deschler to integ 
pret them, added Hatieck, “we never WO 
get anything done around here,” £ 

The late Democratic Speaker Sam naybu® 
of Texas used the highest accolade in his 100, 
icon to describe Deschler: “A big brain 


í 
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Deschler's minute knowledge of the com- 
Plex workings of Congress would make him 
invaluable to any industry, but he has turned 
down offers to become a lobbyist at many 
times his $22,000 a year salary. 

“This is my Inte, my love,” he says. 

Deschler was a Republican when first ap- 
pointed assistant parliamentarian by GOP 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth in 1927, but 
now, as to politics, “I wouldn't describe my- 
Self at all.“ 

Deschler's opinions have ranged from such 
Solemn matters as the procedure for declar- 
ing war, to deciding how soon Americans can 
buy a drink after the repeal of Prohibition. 

After a mixup in timing between the House 
and Senate, Deschler advised that April 7, 
1933, was the earliest date a thirsty citizen 
Could legally hoist a highball, The ruling 
stood 


The Constitution, Thomas Jefferson's man- 
ual and the nearly 2 centuries of precedents 
make up the rules of the House. They have 
Confused more than one trained lawyer, but 
Deschler boils down the legalistic maze to one 
basic principle: 

“The Nation,” he says, “is entitled to fair 
Play in enacting its legislation.” 

Deschler has been around so long that 
now. he says, “I can walk out on the floor and 
feel it when something is going to happen.” 

But one proceeding he failed to anticipate 
Was the recent eulogy to mark his 58th birth- 
day and 36th year as Parliamentarian. 

A RARE TRIBUTE 

A rare House tribute usually reserved for 
Congressional bigwigs or other national 
Notables, it covered nearly 5 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Looking proudly down from the gallery 
Were Deschler’s parents, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph 
both now in their eighties. 

“I never dreamed when I was a barefoot 

in Chillicothe that I would ever be here,” 
er said later. 

If Deschler eyer doubted his value to the 
House, there is no question in the minds of 
its Members, past and present. 

One of them—President John F. Kennedy— 
zent Deschler this message: 

“You have played a unique and vital role 
in the life and work of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. I had an opportunity myself as 
a Member of Congress to know of your wise 
and effective influence.” 


The Rugged Individual 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. NYGAARD, Mr. Speaker, in 
g the Sunday morning edition of 
the Fargo Forum, Fargo, N. Dak., for 
Apri 28, 1963, I found a letter to the ed- 
tor written by Harvey E. Oeffen, He 
kives his address às West Fargo but ap- 
Parently he is a visitor there. 
6 his letter, Mr. Oeffen calls attention 
Services that are provided for indi- 
y duals, with the final statement which 
found quite intriguing. I therefore 
sh to ask permission for a copy of this 
Reet to be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ECORD, 
The letter follows: 
From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum 
Apr. 28, 1963 
He's FOUND THE RUGGED INDIVIDUAL 
Tam only a visitor in this area but I feel 
pelled to reply to letters and articles 
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appearing in your newspaper running the 
gamut all the way from farm programs to 
urban renewal to what's next. 

THE RUGGED INDIVIDUAL 


It seems a young man lived with his par- 
ents in a public housing development. He 
attended public school, rode the free school 
bus, and participated in the free lunch pro- 
gram. He entered the Army and upon dis- 
charge kept his national life insurance. He 
then enrolled in the State university, work- 
ing part time in the State Capitol to supple- 
ment his GI check. 

Upon graduation, he married a public 
health nurse and bought a farm with an 
FHA loan and then obtained a Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan to go into business. 
A baby was born in the county hospital. 
He bought a ranch with the aid of a GI 
loan and obtained emergency feed from the 
Government. 

Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank and the payments helped pay off his 
debt. His parents lived comfortably on the 
ranch with their social security and old-age 
assistance checks. REA lines supplied elec- 
tricity. The Government helped clear the 
land. The county agent showed him how 
to terrace it, then the Government paid part 
of the cost of the pond and stocked it with 
fish. The Government guaranteed him a 
sale for his farm products. 

Books from the public library were deliv- 
ered to his door. He banked money which 
a Government agency insured. His children 
grew up, entered public schools, ate free 
lunches, rode free buses, played in public 
parks and swam in public pools. The man 
owned an automobile so he favored the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. 

He signed a petition seeking Federal as- 
sistance in developing an industrial project 
to help the economy of his area. He was a 
leader in obtaining the new Federal building 
and a new post office and went to Washington 
with a group to ask Congress to build a 
great dam costing millions so that the area 
could get “cheap electricity.” 

Then one day he wrote to his Congressman: 

“I wish to protest excessive Government 
spending and high taxes. I believe in rugged 
individualism. I think people should stand 
on their own two feet without expecting 
Government handouts. I am opposed to all 
socialistic trends and I demand a return 
to the principles of our Constitution.” 

America, wake up. 

Harvey E. OEFFEN, 
West Fargo, N. Dak. 


Address by Senator Gaylord Nelson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. .KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday night, over 400 loyal 
Democrats of my district—the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin— 
gathered for their annual dinner. Fea- 
tured speaker of the evening was one 
of the most well known of my constitu- 
ents, Senator GAYLORD NELSON. His ad- 
dress shows his continuing concern with 
the welfare of our citizens, a concern 
that inspired his highly successful tenure 
as Governor of Wisconsin and which will 
make him a particularly effective Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I include a press re- 
lease and his speech in the Recorp at this 
point: 
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Press RELEASE No. 22 


WAUKESHA, Wis—Senator GAYLORD NELSON 
told Second Congressional District Democrats 
here Saturday night that America still has 
40 to 50 million persons living in poverty. 

Continued existence of such mass poverty 
corrodes democracy and proves that while 
conquering outer space, Government has 
failed to meet some of the simplest human 
problems, NELSON said. 

“As the brilliant technology of our new 
society hurtles us into outer space and tames 
the cosmic wilderness, we may forget that 
this same advancing society has left behind 
a great mass of humanity for whom the new 
age promises but one thing—a bare existence 
in a life of poverty,” NELSON said. 

Newtson said that a number of studies of 
the poor had concluded that there were 40 
to 50 million Americans earning less than 
$2,000 a year for a single person or $4,000 for 
a family of 4. 

“They are the poor farmers, especially in 
marginal farming areas, who eke out an 
existence on $500 to $1,000 a year, unreached 
by a Federal farm program which pours $5 
billion into our economy each year,” NEL- 
son said. They are the migrant laborers; 
the unskilled and unorganized workers in 
offices, hotels, laundries, hospitals, and 
restaurants. 

“They are the victims of automation in 
a strange industrial economy which marches 
forward at the same time that millions of 


them are Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

“They are our senior citizens, an esti- 
mated 8 million of whom live in poverty and 
1 million of whom live on less than 6580 a 
year.” 

NELSON said these poor persons were largely 
unreached by Government programs designed 
for the $ 

"Most of them do not qualify for unem- 
ployment compensation, workmen's com- 
pensation, social security, farm subsidies, or 
Federal loans,” NELSON said. “And almost 
every time we pass a new Government pro- 
gram, we carefully exempt them. 

“The urban renewal bulldozers knock down 
the homes of the poor and replace them with 
shiny new apartments for the middle class, 
and the poor are com even more 
tightly and more invisibly in some distant 
slum.” 

NELSON concluded: “If we consign a fourth 
of our people to a life of poverty in the midst 
of our own prosperity, we corrode democracy. 
And we confess that in solving the greatest 
problem of all—the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of our fellow men—we have not tri- 
umphed at all. We have failed.” 


ADDRESS TO SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Dinner, St. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, WAUKESHA, 
Wis., APRIL 27, 1963, HONORING REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ROBERT W. KASTENMETER 


Mankind has entered the most challeng- 
ing age in the history of human existence. 
Within our lifetimes, it now seems certain 
that America will shoot a man to the moon, 
and the fabulous mysteries of outer space, 
which have fascinated but eluded men for 
centuries, will be conquered by our own 
children. This age of breathtaking discovery 
should excite the minds of men everywhere 
and stand as a tribute to the power of hu- 
man intelligence to solve the problems of 
the world. 

Yet as the brilliant technology of our new 
society hurtles us into outer space and tames 
the cosmic wilderness, we may forget that 
this same advancing society as left behind 
a great mass of humanity for whom the new 
age promises but one thing—a bare existence 
in a life of poverty. 

It seems old fashioned today to talk about 
the poor. Everyone knows that America ls 
more prosperous than ever before. Everyone 
knowns that the New Deal of the 1930's, the 
war prosperity of the 1940's and the economic 
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boom of the 1950's struck a massive blow 
against poverty in America. Imaginative 
government programs helped business back 
on its feet in the 1930's. Unemployment 
compensation protected men thrown out of 
work. Social security gave the aged a re- 
source for the day the paychecks stopped. 
We are striving today to continue the gains 
of the New Deal: Area redevelopment loans 
are helping depressed areas; small business 
loans are encouraging the enterpreneur; and 
we are fighting to add hospital care to the 
benefit guaranteed the elderiy. 

But it is a sad fact that these great changes 
of ‘the last 30 years—this inspiring demon- 
stration of the power of the cooperative 
effort of our people—has not eliminated 
poverty. It has only concealed it. 

The Bible says we will have the poor with 
us always. And they are with us today. 
The changes in our society have simply 
made them harder to see. What we have 
with us today has ben described as the in- 
visible poor.” 

Are there really very many of them— 
enough to worry about? There are 40 to 
50 million—one-fourth of the people of the 
richest nation on earth—not just uncomfort- 
able but unable to get the mere necessities 
of life—living a shabby life of denial in what 
the New Yorker magazine has called a long 
vestibule on the way to death. 

Who are they? They are the poor farmers, 
especially in marginal farming areas who 
eke out an existence on $500 to $1,000 a year, 
unreached by a Federal farm program which 
pours $5 billion into our economy each year. 

They are the migrant laborers; the un- 
skilled and unorganized workers in offices, 
hotels, laundries, hospitals, and restaurants. 
They are the victims of automation in a 
strange industrial economy which marches 
forward at the same time that millions of 
workers slip backward, They are the resi- 
dents of depressed areas in the north, West 
Virginia, and the rural south. One-fourth 
of them are the Negroes and the Puerto 
Ricans—last to be hired and first to be 
fired—who get about half the average wage 
of a white man whén they do find jobs. 

They are our senior citizens, an estimated 
8 million of whom live in poverty and 1 
million of whom live on less than $580 a 

ear. 
And finally, they are our citizens with 
special problems—the handicapped, the al- 
coholic, the hilibillies who forsake their 
ancient society in the mountains for a life 
of confused poverty in the cities. 

Why are they invisible? 

Because the great American middle class, 
twice as big and twice as prosperous as be- 
fore, has moved to the suburbs and left the 
poor behind in the central cities; 

Because these 40 to 50 million Americans 
don't have powerful organizations to plead 
their cause; 

Because their lives of grimy dullness don't 
make bright feature stories or technicolor 
movies; 

Because old folks don't live with their chil- 
dren anymore but in upstairs rooms in gray 
old houses that are never written up in the 
beautiful magazines; 

Because the rest of us have become so gay 
and so prosperous that we don't want to 
look at them. 

Do they have problems? Well listen to 
these conclusions from a New Yorker review 
of several studies of the poor: 

The very poor are four times as disabled 
by chronic illness as the well-to-do. Their 
illness is three times as likely to be psychi- 
atric. If they do have a psychiatric problem, 
it is far more likely to be psychotic than 
neurotic—when compared with the well-to- 
do. They need hospital insurance the most, 
but they have it the least. They pay more 

income than do 
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and the well-to-do. Over one-third of the 
children of the poor don’t go beyond the 


eigh 
the poverty of their parents. 

Unlike the poor of the past, many of 
whom were new immigrants fired with hope 
for the future, the poor we have with us 
today are lacking in motivation and dis- 
couraged by the handicaps of age, race, en- 
vironment, physical and mental defects. 

But most of all, they are handicapped 
because they are a disorganized minority, 
without a spokesman, without a voice, with- 
out the means to bring their case to public 
attention. 

The great Government programs which we 
have forged to meet their problems have 
met someone else's problems—but not theirs. 

Most of them do not qualify for unemploy- 
ment compensation or workmen's compensa- 
tion or social security or farm subsidies or 
ARA or SBA loans. And almost every time 
we pass a new Government program—we 
carefully exempt them. When the fair labor 
standards act was broadened in 1961 it was 
deliberately drawn to exclude 483,000 laun- 
dry and dry cleaning employees. Even the 
pending hospital-care bill will exclude many 
because of its 890 deductible feature, which 
is 10 percent of the annual income of 3 
million Americans. The urban renewal bull- 
dozers knock down the homes of the poor 
and replace them with shiny new apartments 
for the middle class, and the are com- 
pressed even more tightly and more invisibly 
in some distant slum. 

That is the face of America’s poor which 
I wanted you to see. If you can't see them, 
I don't know who will. If we consign a 
fourth of our people to a life of poverty in 
the midst of our own ty we corrode 
democracy. And we confess that in solving 
the greatest problem of all—the maintenance 
of the dignity of our fellow men—we have 
not triumphed at all. We haye failed. 


The Loss Motive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on April 8: 

THe Loss MOTIVE 
(By John Allan May) 

Winston Churchill once taunted the first 
Labor Government here with being so bitter 
about the profit motive that, with the great- 
est determination, it pusued instead the loss 
motive. Not unnaturally, he said, this put 
the country in the red. 

One has not heard much about it since; 
but the Beeching report on the future of 
the railways here has issued a very striking 
challenge to the Nation, and particularly to 
its economists, to consider thoughtfully just 
how much or how little a part of their phi- 
losophy the loss motive has since in fact 
become. 

A new mathematical technique has been 
developed for seeking to establish and quan- 
tify social costs and social benefits as dis- 
tinct from economic costs and benefits. 
While this is a useful tool to use to comple- 
ment or illuminate economic criteria, its 
general use in isolation does seem to tend 
to lead to the conclusion, which can even 
become a prejudice, that where there are 
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proven social benefits economic criteria no 
longer matter. When this happens the cri- 
teria that are ignored are almost always those 
that would establish that the desired course 
of action would be likely to leave society 
worse off. The end result of that can be a 
social philosophy that actually accepts that 
waste is no longer wasteful and that price 
is a mere useless invention. 

When the public accepts this it becomes 
proof that those things that are desirable 
ought to be cheap; that if the state pays for 
them they can, and should, even be free; and 
that to have them cheap or free must obvi- 
ously benefit society. Price, like the profit 
motive, it is then decided, is antisocial. The 
loss motive takes over. 

To report that this view Is already quite 
widely spread here is not to be guilty of much 
exaggeration. There has been much serious 
discussion about the benefits of having free 
railways, like the free medical service, the 
free schools, the free roads, and soon. And 
if the railways are not to be free there is 
certainly considerable popular support for 
having them cheap. 

What impressed this reporter most per- 
haps about Dr, Richard Beeching, the man 
who was brought in from the world of big 
business to make the railways pay, when he 
answered sharp-tongued economists and 
frankly rather angry railway passengers on 
his several television appearances, was that 
he firmly, but in reasonable tones, attacked 
this argument at its (apparently) strongest 
point. 

Higher fares will benefit commuters, he 
declared. 

“Most of our complaints are about rush 
hour congestion,” he went on, “and bad 
traveling conditions or old carriages or poor 
service. Higher fares will help a little to ease 
congestion. Higher fares will enable us to 
improve services and have better trains and 
tolerable, perhaps comfortable, traveling 
conditions.” 

While one may agree with critics who have 
remarked that this is only likely to hold true 
if rallway reorganization is accompanied by 
proper roadbuilding and roadcosting, this 
simple explanation of how profit can Itself be 
a social benefit certainly sounded pleasantly 
refreshing. Perhaps no commuters battered 
on the ticket windows of their local stations 
angrily demanding higher fares at once, but 
doubtless a few pondered as they resisted thé 
swaying of the morning crush the possibility 
that to have to run a business or a servicé 
at a loss is to demand acceptance by your 
customers of worse goods or services than 
they are entitled to—and acceptance by your 
workers of lower wages and salaries and 
poorer conditions than they have the right 
to expect. 

If those things are so, loss is a policy to be 
implemented only with the very greatest 
caution, 

Now, the demand that the State pay the 
full economic costs of services like rallway® 
making them cheap to the customer and 
yet profitable in the accountancy sense is $ 
most reasonable idea; so long as that 
is not demanding tax cuts. If the British 
taxpayer is willing to dig out another 
million ($560 million) he can have an eco" 
nomic, and even profitable, free social rall- 
way service of great size. 

But even that also presupposes that he 
does not intend at the same time to ral: 
the pay of teachers and dentists and b 
new roads and new cities and abolish tb? 
very last of the slums. Which presuppos!- 
tions cannot be sustained; for that is exact 
what, as a Briton, he does intend. To de 
everything would require paying £2,000 mi- 
lion more in taxes. 

What the Beeching report is doing. ! 
think, as people mull it over, is to help rein- 
state the idea that services that can pa! 
ought to pay, so that there is enough m 
for those that cannot. 


—— =a Gum. 
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Alabama Is a Panorama 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


“Alabama Is a Panorama,” by Emory’ 


McDaniel, formerly of Marion County, 
now of Birmingham. Mr. McDaniel’s 
Poem contains both depth and breadth, 
and above all reveal his sincere love for 
his native State. t 
The poem follows: 
* ALABAMA Is A PANORAMA 
(By Emory McDaniel) 

A Panorama of the land, 


ig under a heavy load, 
the trees, wood, the fields, 


Creeks, folks from every 
Nation. Different peoples, 
Different customs, The woods, 
Creeks, the hills. There is 


ginnings 
1712, at old Fort Tolouse 
A Prench army officer decided 
Soldiering was of no use. 
Took off his French cuffs 
Decided to play rough 
With the Indian maidens 

uts. 
A Panorama of time 
Is Alabama. 
The French Army Officer 
Went to the river bend, 
ed in the wind. 

Out came an Indian Maiden 

the tribe of Wind. 

married and then, 
1812, one hundred years later 

Eagle a descendant of that 

Wind whistling match led Indians 
And fought Andrew Jackson all over 
Alabama 


Things have always 
happened in Alabama, 
ting a continuous Panorama. 


Many things make up the Panorama 
Alabama. 


The Winters that freeze 
Summer heat that boils, 
hill land, sand, 
And black belt soil. 
e rivers, milis, fields, 
Por that make good wash holes 


The home of beautiful women, 
A haven for imported women. 

is a Panorama. 

is a mark of distinction. 
Once when Lafayette, a French warrior, 

& visit when he was old, 
Was carried on the backs of Indian 
Warriors bold, 
In a chariot through the thick forest 
the Georgia line to the 

Mississippi border. 
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It took awhile, 

But the Indian Warriors delivered 
him in style. 

Alabama always deliyers. 

Alabama is a Panorama, 

The mines, the fields, 

Woods, the trees, bushes that grow 
Elephant ear leaves, 

Mountain breezes, sea breezes, 
Full moonlight you can read a 
newspaper by. 

The stories, the legends that 

won't die soon. 

The hills, the fields, the mills, 
The trails, and dusty roads, 

The black man groaning under a 
heavy load. 

The love stories, legends 

That won't die soon, 

The peak of Cheaha Mountain 
Where Indian maidens once climbed 
So they could slip a kiss to the 
man in the moon. 

Alabama is a Panorama. 
Alabama is a Panorama. 
Alabama ts getting old in time. 

It has been many a day 

Since the first foreigner 

Salled into Mobile bay = 
And unreeled a line in 1699, 

In the 1640's DeSoto, Fought over 
Alabama. Alabama has been a 
battlefield 

For the Latin and the Red man to 
fight over, 

With sword, spear, and shield. 
Alabama through the years 

Has been a bloody battlefield. 

A panorama of the things you see, 
Hear and feel, 

There is steel in the panorama 

Of Alabama. 

Alabama is a jig-saw puzzle ot 
geography. 

The hills the coast, the bay, 

The waters that flow two ways. 
The land of painted skies. 

The creeks and rivers that flow 
into the ocean, 

And into the Mississippi river. 

All waters flow to the ocean, 

They travel different routes. 

God knew what he was about 
When he painted the Panorama 
of Alabama, 

Alabama is a land of diverse things. 
Ugly birds, and birds that sing, 
Woods, trees, colored leaves, 
Many things, mines, mills that 
make steel, 

The colored man bearing a heavy load 
And working the fields. 

There is a lot of glamour in the 
Panorama of Alabama. 

Alabama is a Panorama. 

The snows on the hills, the chill 
winds 

That freeze, 

Frost that trims the leaves off 

the trees. 

The swamps, lowlands, mountains, the 
bay. 

The sea breeze. 

Alabama is the home of the huguenots, 
Hodge-podge, and Hottentots. 

The population of Alabama is a 
Panorama. 

Alabama is the home of the Indian's 
grave. 

No race ever showed more bravery 
In defending its home. 

A Panorama of Alabama 

Is a fabulous Panorama. 

The land, forest hills, 

Swamps, fields, mines, oil, 


* Creeks, branches, and rills, 


Rivers that make up a song 

As they travel along 

To the ocean. 

Alabama has the most fabulous water 
Way known to man. 
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Alabama is a Panorama of creeks and 
rivers 

That drain the land. 

Alabama is a Panorama 

That eternally serves man. 


Tito and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
there continues a great deal of misun- 
derstanding about the role of Yugoslavia 
and that nation’s political leader, Mar- 
shal Tito, in world affairs. A recent 
editorial in the Washington Post does a 
great deal to clear away some of the 
clouds of misunderstanding. I request 
that it be printed as an extension of 
these remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

TITO AND TRADE 


Marshal Tito’s central concern in his let- 
ter to President Kennedy is the restoration 
to Yugoslavia of the tariff privileges with- 
drawn from it last fall. These privileges will 
expire unless this Congress undoes the dam- 
age wrought by its predecessor and puts the 
discretion to extend most-favored-nation 
treatment back into the President's hands. 
This certainly should be done. 

Yugoslavia is not a part of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. It poses no 
military threat to the interests of the United 
States. It does not belong to the Warsaw 
Pact and thereby denies its Mediterranean 
ports to Soviet submarines. 

Recent events have given the impression 
that Marshal Tito has returned to the Mus- 
covite fold. The impression, which the mar- 
shal is at pains to erase in his letter, is false. 
Despite Mr. Khrushchey’s embraces, im- 
pelled in considerable part by his rivalry 
toward Peiping, Yugoslavia is an independent 
nation. It has not supported the Soviet 
Union on the key issue of Berlin. Its new 
constitution has just confirmed its eco- 
nomic and ‘social heresies in relation to 
Moscow. Yugoslavia follows the Soviet line, 
when it chooses to. Often it does not so 
choose. 

In an important sense, Yugoslavia is of 
more value to the West when it is closer 
to the Soviets, as now. Proximity puts it in 
a better position to influence the European 
satellites with the example of its own in- 
dependence. Yugoslavia thus demonstrates 
the feasibility and the advantages of an 
opening to the West for Eastern Europe. 

Finally, maintenance of trade privileges 
to Yugoslavia is the proof of American intent 
to offer Communist countries a viable alter- 
native to dependence on Moscow. To scuttle 
the Yugoslavs—and current legislation would 
do precisely that—would be to inform the 
peoples of Eastern Europe that the United 
States has no interest in their fates. 

These considerations apply with less force 
but equal vaiidity to Poland, which faces a 
tariff reprisal similar to that ahead of Yugo- 
slavia. The Common Market barriers will in- 
jure both countries. Unless the West takes 
forceful steps to continue their relations 
outside the Soviet bloc, their peoples will 
be materially deprived and their govern- 
ments and economies will invariably be 
tilted toward the East. The Congress can 
take the first step by allowing the trade at 
issue to continue. 
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The Sham of Nonpartisanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Prof. John 
S. Saloma III, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute- of Technology's Social Sciences 
Department has made a real contribu- 
tion tø the current debate over the 
minority staffs of congressional commit- 
tees in a recent article in Advance mag- 
azine. Mr, Saloma exposes the folly in 
the argument that expanded minority 
staffs would encourage political stale- 
mate in Congress and points out that re- 
sponsible partisanship demands suffi- 
cient staff to develop alternatives to ma- 
jority programs and policies. Under 
unanimous consent I am inserting this 
article from the Spring, 1963 issue of 
Advance in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Tire SHAM or NONPARTISANSHIP 
(By John E. Saloma III) 

Congressional reform in general and the 
staffing of Congress in particular promise to 
be major issues in the new 88th Congress. 
One would hope that Kenneth Kofmehl's 
study of the “Professional Staffs of Con- 
gress" (Purdue University Studies), one of 
the few major academic works in this area 
snce the Legislative Reorganization Act. of 
1946, might contribute to a solution of these 
Issues. But It is soon clear to the reader 
that Professor Kofmehl is more concerned 
with limiting the powers of Congress and its 
professional staff arm than in reforms to In- 
crease their effectiveness. 

He raises the spectre of a “competing 
bureaucracy, which Congress, or rather more 
precisely, subordinate units of Congress 
could completely control and which would 
aggravate extant shortcomings in our system 
of Government.” The increased congres- 
sional oversight of the executive branch 
made possible by congressional staff since 
1946 is one of the “extant shortcomings” 
Kofmehl documents. The participation of 
congressional committees in the actual ad- 
ministration of laws is an omninous devel- 
opment,” While there may well be consti- 
tutional limits to congressional limits to 
congressional Involvement in the province 
of the executive, the positive contributions 
of congressional oversight are virtually ig- 
nored by the author. 

It should not be surprising that Kofmehl, 
a professed liberal Democrat, concludes that 
small, professional, nonpartisan  staffs— 
smaller than authorized in the 1946 legisla- 
tion for several committees—are the best 
complement to the centripetal forces * * * 
and the unifying influence of the institu- 
tional focus of the presidency. 

By implication the best congressional staff 
ls the least congressional staff. Kofmehl does 
not seem particularly concerned that the 
House Ways and Means Committee did not 
have a full-time professional staff member in 
the field of international trade when the 
President submitted the No. 1 priority 
legislation of the past session—the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, not to mention such other 
fields as social security and medicare. Nor 
is he bothered by the fact that the House 
and Senate Space Committees have not had 
technically competent Staff to oversee the 
burgeoning space program. 

Besides attacking the dangers of overstaff- 
ing, Kofmehl devotes the better part of two 
chapters to sharp criticism of the theory and 
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practice of earmarking part of the commit- 
tee aids for the minority. In view of the 
mounting campaign for earmarked minority 
staff—now under the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the House Republican Conference— 
Kofmehl's arguments deserve an answer. He 
begins with the bold statement that non- 
partisanship is the rule rather than the 
exception of committee functioning and that 
nonpartisanship “permeates our entire gov- 
ernmental process." However, nonpartisan- 
ship in committee operation taken together 
with Democratic control of the executive 
and both branches of the National Legisla- 
ture is a prescription for one-party Govern- 
ment. Kofmehl's arguments, based largely 
on data from the first three Congresses after 
the 1946 act, avoid the basic issue underly- 
ing the drive Sor minority staffing—the severe 
tactical and strategic disadvantages of a 
minority party controlling none of the staff 
resources of the executive and less than 10 
percent of the staff resources of congressional 
committees, One wonders from his treat- 
ment of the subject matter whether he sees 
any role for the minority in Congress. Non- 
partisanship under the current system means 
majority's domination of staff resources. 
THE REAL ISSUE 


Kofmehl seems to ignore the degree to 
which partisanship is built into our political 
system, The real issue is how to make such 
partisanship responsible, especially within 
the context of the committee system where 
the real work of Congress is done—how to 
provide both majority and minority with the 
information they need to draft constructive 
proposals and amendments, to debate major 
legislative issues, and to make intelligent 
decisions. 

On the one hand, Kofmehl asserts that the 
members of the committees themselves, and 
not staff, are well qualified and presumably 
have the time to take care of majority and 
minority interests. On the other hand, he 
notes that Senators serve on 2 to 6 standing, 
select and joint committees with as many as 
14 subcommittee assignments; members of 
the House, on 1 to 4 standing, select and 
joint committees and as many as 8 sub- 
committees. He devotes a full chapter to a 
description of staff work on legislation point- 
ing out the vital function of staff as a con- 
duit of services within and outside the legis- 
lative branch. His charge that the minority 
has made “only vague, unsubstantiated al- 
legations of inability to secure the services 
of committee aids“ sounds hollow in light 
of the documentation accumulated by Con- 
gressmen FRED SCHWENGEL, Tom CURTIS, and 
others during the past session of Congress. 
The heavy slanting of Kofmehi's data to- 
ward the Senate may help to explain this 
omission, 

GOP CLEAVAGES? 


The final argument—the reef that under- 
lines the surface plausibility of the case for 
minority staff—is in Kofmehl's estimate, the 
deep factional cleavages within each of the 
major parties. Aguln Kofmehl’s reliance on 
the Senate for his main point of reference 
leads him to overemphasize the extent of 
cleavage within each of the major parties. 
Part of the cleavage is produced by the very 
lack of minority staffing. This lack results 
in a dearth of minority alternatives to ad- 
ministration proposals, which forces mi- 
nority members into a position of either ac- 
cepting or rejecting a presidential 5 
metooism or negativism. The House Repub- 
lican task force on Employment in the Dy- 
namic American Economy gencrated wide 
minority support for the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training bill—a distinctive Re- 
publican approach to the problem of auto- 
mation and structural unemployment. 


Kofmehl's thinly disguised partisan treat- 
ment Offers few suggestions for correcting 
the imbalance in staff resources controlled 
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by majority and minority. He does not do 
justice to the range of proposals that have 
been put forward by various members of 
the minority. The issue is not how many 
Democrats and how many Republicans are 
on the committee staffs, but who controls 
the staff resources of Congress. The pro- 
posals to divide staff into majority and mi- 
nority components is only one alternative. 
Rather than attacking these points from a 
preconceived position, it is regrettable that 
Kofmehl does not seriously explore other 
solutions to the problem, such as a three 
part staff—top echelon majority, top echelon 
minority, and nonpartisan professional staff 
for specific subject matter areas (presumably 
all three would meet minimum professional 
standards). Other possible improvements 
include formal institutionalization of the 
House policy committees with sufficient staff 
to cover committee subject matter areas, or 
the establishment of legislative assistants in 
House offices parallel to the Senate practice. 


SPIRIT OF "467 


But the fact of the matter is that Profes- 
sor Kofmehl sees no problem at all other 
than the intrusion of partisanship. All 
would be perfect if we could go back to the 
ideal of a professional staff completely iso- 
lated from politics. He suggests that the 
force of example and the dynamics toward 
nonpartisanship will eventually lead us back 
to the spirit of "46. 

Senator Hvon Scorr, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, however, has stressed that we must 
update our thinking about the objectives of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, that we 
must broaden our concept of congressional 
staffing to recognize the two-party basis of 
the committee system, and the necessity for 
equitable control of staff resources between 
majority and minority. 

The coming debate on congressional reform 
will expose these conflicting views in full. 
Professor Kofmehl's arguments are unlikely 
to convince many of those who see the need 
for more effective congressional government 
and a more articulate and purposeful minor- 
ity position within the Congress. 


Here Are Some Simple Economic Facts 
for the Fuzzy Planners in the White 
House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER . 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if there 
are those who wonder why the United 
States is not éxperiencing greater eco- 
nomic growth, perhaps the following 
item from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port is a clue. Economic growth de- 
pends on new investment capital and 
such capital comes only from profits- 
The unreasonable demands of a power- 
ful labor monopoly, coupled with con- 
fiscatory taxes are strangling the steel 
industry, one of the foundations of $ 
strong economic system. The article 
follows: 

Economic Facrs ror Fuzzy PLANNERS 

There's an effort in Congress ‘to cloud 
facts about steel profits, prices, OM 
facts for period of the past 5 years show 
this: (1) Steel prices rose $7 a ton, on an 
average; (2) costs, including taxes, rose $11 
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a ton; (3) profits dropped nearly $4 a 
after taxes, After-tax profit margins, per 
dollar of sales, were down from 6,56 percent, 
to 3.88 percent, 

Any way you look at it, the steel industry 
has been in a profit squeeze. 


Wisconsin Journal Praises Mrs, Peter- 
son’s Fight for Equal Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wisconsin State Journal, a vigorous and 
hard-hitting paper in Madison, Wis., re- 
cently published a special article on 
Myths! Plague U.S. Women,” follow- 
ing a speech delivered in Madison by the 
Honorable Esther Peterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

Among the “myths” which continu- 
Ously have plagued women are the lin- 
gering notions that they are inferior 
Workers, are not worth as much to an 
employer as men are, and are working 
for “pin money.” Such statements as 
these are what they are labeled—myths, 
rather than facts. The demonstrated 
Performance of women over the years 
has proved that they are excellent work- 
ers. They are proving this today in the 
fields of science and technology, as well 
&s in the areas in which women’s num- 
bers have traditionally been large. It 
also is a fact that women work for the 
Same reasons that men do, to support 
themselves and their dependents. The 
earnings of women are a substantial fac- 
tor for many families in meeting the 
high cost of living. 

I stress these myths at this time, be- 
Cause the Congress of the United States 
is considering administration proposals 
for equal pay. One of the reasons for 

ual” pay for women, in the opin- 
ion of those who have followed the course 
of women’s work in the labor market, is 
the prevailing notions I have mentioned 
and those suggested by Assistant Secre- 
tary Peterson in her Wisconsin speech. 

Accordingly, I ask that the report of 
Mrs. Peterson's speech, as printed in the 
Wisconsin State Journal, be printed in 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp. I believe 

article will be of interest to all who 
Seek an end to the unfair and unwise 
Dolicy of basing wage rates upon the sex 
Of the worker, rather than upon the job 
Content itself. The equal pay proposals 
before the Congress ask only that—that 
Payment for the job depend on the work 
e, not on whether it is done by a man 
ployee or a woman employee. 
There being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Wisconsin State Journal] 
Lanor. Deranrment Am DecLares “MYTHS” 
E US. Women—Conrraence TOLD 
* n EQUAL OF MEN AS LABOR 
(By Harva Hachten) 
eas fron curtain of myths is hampering 
men in developing and using their full 
talents in America's labor market. 
That's what Esther Peterson, Assistant Sec- 
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of Labor and Director of Labor Depart- 
ment's Women's Bureau, told 235 area women 
at a Conference on Professional Opportuni- 
ties for Women at the Wisconsin Center 
Monday. 
TEMPORARY WORKERS 

Mrs, Peterson, an ardent and articulate 
modern-day suffragette,“ a devoted worker 
for equal rights for women, proceeded to dis- 
pel the myths with the facts of modern-day 

e. 

“Employers say they don't want to hire 
women because they're not worth the train- 
ing Investment because they are only tem- 
porary workers, quitting for marriage or chil- 
dren,” she said. 

But she pointed out that in this mobile 
society of ours, men aren't necessarily more 
permanent, She said that within the month 
one-half million men will change employers, 
600,000 will go into a different line of work, 
and 400,000 will move to a new town. 

NOT AT HOME 


Another myth which needs revising is that 
a woman's place is in the home. 

“These days that's nonsense,” she said. 
“Today's homemaker no longer produces as 
she used to do the canning, grow vegetables, 
make clothes.” . 

Because these tasks are done on the out- 
side, a woman’s place now is also in the 
marketplace, she declared. 

“We have to make it possible for a woman 
to have a sense of usefulness, replacing the 
sense of value she used to have in the old 
economic system,” she said. 

WOMEN TO BLAME 

Mrs. Peterson blamed women themselves 
for the perpetuation of the myth that they 
are not worth as much in the labor market 
as men are. 

“We tend to put a low economic value on 
our work,” she said. 

On the other hand, employers tend to 
set up lower pay scales for women because 
they claim a woman is not the principal 
breadwinner of the family and doesn't need 
as much. 

But, according to her figures, of the 24 
million women employed today, 4 million 
contribute the largest share of the family’s 
income while 3 million are the sole support 
of the family. 

PROGRESS NOTED 

Other outmoded attitudes and beliefs not 
supported by facts she sald were that absen- 
teeism is higher among women employees 
and that working mothers breed juvenile 
delinquency. 

However, since World War H. there have 
been great strides made in the field of out- 
of-home work for women, she said. 

Since 1940, for instance, there has been 
an increase of women working in public 
relations and publicity of 462 percent, 213 

recent in mathematics, and 100 percent in 
personnel work. 

“In peacetime, women have the best chance 
in fields that are growing and will be need- 
ing new workers,” she said. “These fields, 
however—electronics is an example—will re- 
quire educated, qualified workers.“ 

TRAINING NEEDED 

‘This need applies to men as well as women, 
she declared, since in today’s technical world, 
the uneducated, unskilled worker becomes 
increasingly unemployable. 

“We are no longer a blue-collar society, 
but a white-collar one,” she said. 

A panel discussion during the morning 
session dealt with “women who work out 
of the home.” ? 

Douglas Marshall, professor of rural so- 
ciology, who hires many part-time workers 
for research projects, drew on his own ex- 
perience to discuss the special assets of the 
mature woman, 

HOME CONDITIONS 

He believes she is more self-rellant, easy 
to teach, is very conscientious, and easily 
deals with a crisis. 


- lished an 
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The conditions at Home that make it pos- 
sible for a woman to work were outlined by 
Mrs. Alice Post White, of Home Economics 
Education and Extension. 

The three most important were: the hus- 
band and children have to be pleased with 
and proud of mother’s job: the family has to 
delineate its values and find the hard core 
of must-do’s; and the mother and family 
must guard their health and energies, mak- 
ing sure leisure activities are refreshing and 
not tiring. 

Other panel participants were Martha 
Peterson, special assistant to University of 
Wisconsin President Fred H. Harrington, and 
Jean McNary, of the State bureau of per- 
sonnel. Mrs. Kathryn F. Clarenbach, assist- 
ant dean of women, was moderator. 


Soviet Treaty Violations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, officials 
of the Soviet Union, from the 1917 Bol- 
shevik revolution onward through 45 
years of Communist rule, have estab- 

undisputed reputation for 
breaking their most solemn pledges. 

The Soviet regime’s consistent view- 
point on the relative unimportance of 
promises is not restricted to its dealings 
with other countries, but extends with 
equal force to its relationships with the 
Russian people and the various minority 
groups which comprise the U.S.S.R. 

Only 3 days after the November 7, 1917 
revolution placed it in power, the Com- 
munist regime abolished freedom of the 
press as a privilege too dangerous to be 
entrusted to the people. The people were 
promised, however, that the decree would 
be rescinded just “as soon as the new 

e took root.” This 45-year-old 
promise notwithstanding, the order still 
applies today. 

Other instances in which the Soviet 
Republic has broken faith with its own 
people are legion. The revolution of 1917 
was carried out in the name of democ- 
racy, and ever since “democracy” has 
been one of the most frequently used 
words in the Communist lexicon. But 
while the Communists have capitalized 
on the word, they have radically altered 
its definition—from “government by the 
people” to “government for the good of 
the workers.” Since the Communists 
keep for themselves the right to deter- 
mine what is good“ for the workers, the 
Soviet definition of democracy in fact has 
become “government by Communists.” 

After 1917, the Russian people wanted 
not only democracy but its specific insti- 
tutions: a constitution, a parliament, 
elections, a secret ballot, trade unions, 
and so forth. They were given all these 
things, but in name only. 

The Soviet Constitution is an inter- 
esting document to read. However, it 
is violated or ignored by the regime as 
a matter of course. The Soviet parlia- 
ment meets regularly, but it possesses 
neither power nor function. Elections 
are held every 4 years, but the single- 
slate ballot gives the voters no choice. A 
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“secret ballot” is provided, but its pur- 
pose is to identify dissenters rather than 
protect them. Trade unions flourish, 
but only to make the worker more sub- 
servient to his employer, the state. 

That promises mean next to nothing 
to the Communist official mind has been 
admitted by Soviet leaders: 

V. I. Lenin: “Promises are like ple crust, 
made to be broken.” It would be mad and 
criminal to tie one's hand by entering into 
an agreement of any permanence with any- 
body.” 

J. V. Stalin: Words have no relation to 
actions—otherwise what kind of diplomacy 
is it? Words are one thing, actions another. 
Good words are a mask for concealment of 
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bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or wooden iron.” 

G. E, Zinoviev (first head of the Com- 
munist International): “We are willing to 
sign an unfavorable peace—it would only 
mean that we should put no trust whatever 
in the piece of paper we should sign.” 


The Soviet Communist regime has en- 
tered into hundreds of international 
agreements. The accom table 
shows how well the Soviet leaders keep 
their promises when it no longer appears 
to be in their interest to do so. It is 
emphasized that the accompanying table 
is by no means complete. Hundreds of 
other agreements have been entered into 
by the Soviets and broken. The table is 
only illustrative: 


ILLUSTRATIVE TABLE OF SOVIET TREATY VIOLATIONS 


Important note: This table is illustrative only. 


of Soviet treaty violations. 
THE AGREEMENT 

May 7, 1920: Soviet regime signs treaty 
with independent Georgian Republic, pledg- 
ing no interference in. Georgia's internal 
affairs. * 

March 16, 1921: In trade agreement with 
Britain, Soviet Union pledges not to engage 
in propaganda in that country. 

June 5, 1922: Soviet Union concludes 
friendship agreement with Czechslovakia. 


December 12, 1943: USSR. and Czech 
government-in-exlle sign treaty of friendship 
and mutual assistance. 


December 17, 1925: USSR. signs non- 
aggression and neutrality pact with Turkey. 


August 31, 1926: Soviet Union concludes 
nonaggression pact with Af 
September 28, 1926: Soviet Union makes 
on pact with Lithuania; later 
extending this agreement through 1945. 


September 27, 1928: Soviet Union adheres 
to Kellogg-Briand Pact for renunciation of 
war. 

January 21, 1932: U.S. S R. agrees to non- 
pact with Finland. 

February 5, 1932: Soviet Union signs non- 
aggression pact with Latvia. 


May 4, 1932: Soviet Union pledges non- 
aggression in agreement with Estonia. 


July 25, 1932: Soviet Union signs non- 
aggression pact with Poland. 

May 5, 1934: US.S.R.-Poland extend non- 
aggression pact for 10 years. 

June 9, 1934: U.S.S.R, recognizes Rumania, 
guarantees her sovereignty. 


September 15, 1934: U.S.S.R. enters League 
of Nations, pledging thereby “the mainte- 
nance of justice and a scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of or- 
ganized peoples with one another.” 

August 21, 1937: Soviet Union signs non- 
aggression pact with Republic of China. 


July 30, 1941: U.S.S.R. concludes agreement 
with Polish government-in-exile, pledging 
mutual aid and cooperation. 


It is by no means a complete tabulation 


THE RESULT 
February 11-12, 1921: Soviet troops invade 
Georgia, in step leading to absorption of Re- 
publicinUSS.R. - 


May 26, 1927: Britain ends agreement be- 
cause of Soviet violations, including failure 
to stop propaganda as promised. 

June 29, 1945: U.S.S.R. compelled Czecho- 
slovakia to cede Carpatho-Ukraine to the So- 
viet Union. 

February 25, 1948: Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment forced to accept Communist ultimatum, 
as Soviet Union completes arrangements to 
force country into Its satellite empire. Ulti- 
matum compels appointment of a cabinet of 
Moscow followers and climaxes Soviet post- 
war drive to absorb once-independent Czech- 
oslovakia. 

March 20, 1945: U.S.S.R. denounces this 
pact, begins campaign to secure control of 
Black Sea straits. 

June 14, 1946: U.S.S.R. forces Afghanistan 
to cede border territory of Kushka; 

And 15, 1940: Soviet troops invade Lithu- 
ania. 

August 3, 1940: Lithuania is annexed by 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet Union violates this pledge by 1939- 
40 invasions of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Rumania, and Finland. 

November 30, 1939: Soviet military forces 
invade Finland. 

June 16, 1940: Soviet troops invade Latvia. 

August 5, 1940: Latvia is forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the U.S.S.R. 

June 16, 1940: Soviet military forces in- 
vade and occupy Estonia. 

August 6, 1940: Estonia is annexed by 
USSR. 

September 17, 1939: Soviet troops invade 
Poland. 

September 29, 1939: U.S.S.R. signs agree- 
ment with Nazi Germany to partition Poland. 

June 27, 1940: Soviet Army invades Ru- 
manian provinces of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. Soviet occupation of these areas 
completed in 4 days. 

August 23, 1939: USSR. makes treaty 
with Nazi Germany, termed “a joint con- 
spiracy" to deprive Poland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Finland, and Rumania of their 
independence and territorial integrity. 

October 2, 1949: U.S.S.R. breaks rela’ 
with Republic of China, after recognizing 
Communist Chinese regime it helped to gain 
power. 


April 25, 1943: U.S.S.R. breaks relations 
with Polish government-in-exile on pretext 
of Polish request for Red Cross investigation 
of Katyn Forest massacre, 


April 30 


September 24, 1961: Soviet Union pledges 
adherence to Atlantic Charter, which pro- 
vides that agreeing countries seek no ag- 
grandizement, that the countries desire no 
territorial changes not made in accord with 
freely wishes of the people con- 
cerned, and that they respect the right of 
all peoples to choose their own form of 
government. 

January 29, 1942—Soviet Union, with Iran 
and Britain, signs treaty of alliance, provid- 
ing for military use of Iranian territory only 
until end of military operations against 
Germany. 

February 4-11, 1945—At Yalta Conference, 
USSR. agrees on various postwar meas- 
ures—including adoption of a resolution 
that the liberated peoples of Europe should 
have the opportunity to solve their economic 
problems by democratic means. 

February 11, 1945—U.S5.R., at Yalta Con- 
ference, agrees to declaration that Polish 
provisional government “shall be pledged to 
the holding of free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot.” 


April 11, 1945:U.S.S.R. signs 20-year treaty 
of friendship, mutual aid, and cooperation 
with Yugoslavia. 

June 14-18, 1945: President Truman and 
Premier Stalin agree, in an exchange of let- 
ters, to “free access by air, road, and rail 
from Frankfort and Bremen to Berlin for 
US. forces.“ 


July 17-August 2, 1945: At Potsdam Con- 
ference, U.S.S.R, agrees that there should be 
uniform treatment of the German people 
throughout Germany. 


August 14, 1945: The Soviet Union enters 
into treaty with Republic of China, contain- 
ing these pledges: “Each high contracting 
party undertakes not to conclude any alli- 
ance and not to take any part in any ooall- 


force for a term of 30 years.” 


March 10, 1947: Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, meeting in Moscow, agrees that all Ger- 
man prisoners of war should be repatria 
by December 31, 1948. 


May 4 and June 20, 1949; Four Powe 
Agreements of New York and Paris guarante® 
United States, British, French, and Soviet 
Union joint control of Berlin, all access route 
to and from the city, and freedom of move" 
ment within the city. 

July 27, 1953: Military armistice estab” 
lished between United Nations Command 
and opposing Communist forces, assisted DY 
U.S.S.R, of China and North Kores 
Armistice agreement pledges signers to “cea” 
introduction into Korea of reinforcing mill 
tary personnel,” 


January 14, 1956: U.S.S.R. signs ent 
with Yugoslavia, pledging $110 million 1 
credits for industrial construction. 

August 4, 1956: U.S.S.R, pledges an add!“ 
tional grant of $175 million, bringing total to 
$285 million. 


October 19, 1956: U.S.S.R.-Japanese Jolt 
Declaration pledges the Soviet Union to re. 
ihr from interference in Japan's interns! 


1963 


Against these promises stands the Soviet 
Union's record of occupation and domina- 
tion of Rumania, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia, Tannu Tuva, Afghanistan 
territory, Hungary, East Germany, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, North Korea, Mongolla, 


Soviet Union refused to withdraw its 
ore from Iran at the end of World War 


In violation of this agreement stands the 
U.S.8.R.’s record of domination in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia, and other countries 
which were forced into postwar roles as sat- 
ellites of the Soviet Union. 

January 5, 1947: Soviet Union refuses to 
Participate in meeting with Britain and the 
United States to secure compliance with the 
1945 agreement pledging free elections in 
Poland. 

January 19, 1947: Communist-controlled 
fraudulent election carried out under condi- 
tions of Soviet military occupation. 

September 29, 1949: Soviet Union de- 
nounces this agreement. 


April 1, 1948-May 12, 1949: The Soviet 
"Union imposes the Berlin blockade by sever- 
ing all land and water routes between Berlin 
and West Germany. Western Allies supply 
Berlin by airlift. March, 1962—Soviet Union 
flights by Allied airplanes between 

Berlin and West Germany. . 

East Germany today continues to be a 
Tigidly controlled Soviet satellite. Its people 
have been denied free elections, isolated 
from the people of West Germany, and vic- 
timized by the same kind of regimentation, 
Police rule, and economic restrictions im- 
Posed on the peoples of all the Soviet-bloc 
States in if > 

February 14, 1950: These pledges were 
broken when the U.S.S.R. made a new agree- 
ment with the Communist Chinese regime it 


had helped create, The Soviets did not eren 


to change the basic wording. The 

New treaty also pledges: “Both high con- 

tracting parties undertake not to conclude 

any alliance against the other high contract- 

ing party and not to take part in any coali- 

or actions or measures directed against 

the other high contracting party * * *. The 
Present treaty will be valid for 30 years.” 

August 3, 1955: Soviet furnishes 
West German Red Cross with data on the 
health and whereabouts of only 20 of the 
approximately 14,000 Germans known to be 
Still held in the U.S.S.R. 

September 20, 1955: U.S.S.R. unilaterally 

ers Soviet control over all access routes 
to and from Berlin to East German regime. 

August 13, 1961: Construction of Berlin 
Wall completely prohibits free passage from 

Soviet sector to the Western sectors. 
July 11, 1955: U.N, Command details long 
of armistice agreement violations by 
Communist Parties. 
May 6, 1957: U.N. Command, in another of 
Series of official complaints, charges that 
unists have sent troops into Korea's 
tarized zone six times in period of less 
than 4 months, 

May 28, 1958: Yugoslay sources disclose 
that the Soviet Union has postponed for 5 
Years the grant to Yugoslavia amounting to 
8285 million. This represented an attempt 
to retaliate against Yugoslavia for its refusal 

accept the Soviet Communist Party's ideo- 
leadership. 

1958: During the weeks preceding Japanese 

of May 22, Soviet radio beams 
Propaganda at Japan violently opposing the 
ion of Premier Kishi’s government. 

1959-60: U.S.S.R. threatens Japan with the 
possibility of nuclear war if Japan ratifies 

Nited States-Japan Security Treaty, signed 
January 19, 1960. 
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Barriers to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the long and arduous quest of peoples 
everywhere for a world free from war is 
paved with many roadblocks, not least 
among them being the difficulty of re- 
solving the requirements of national se- 
curity with the desire for the preserva- 
tion of human life in the nuclear age. 
But in our absorption with the technical 
problems of disarmament, we often lose 
sight of the psychological and emotional 
barriers which have made the search for 
peace such an arduous one. 

In the hope of shedding some light on 
a subject shrouded in misunderstanding, 
I would like to insert in the Recorp the 
following address entitled, “Peace and 
Politics: Aspirations and Limits,” an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr.-Donald Michael, 
director of the Peace Research Institute 
in Washington to the Adult Education 
Association and printed in Adult Leader- 
ship, February 1963. 

PEACE AND POLITICS! ASPIRATIONS AND LIMITS 
(By Dr. Donald Michael) -` 


(Noxx.— Dr. Michael is director of the Peace 
Research Institute, Washington, D.C. Ad- 
dress delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Adult Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., November 5, 1961. The opinions ex- 
pressed are the author's own and do not 
necessarily represent those of the Peace Re- 
search Institute or any other organization 
with which he wey Een, affiliated.) 

Let me discuss what I hope you will 
allow me to let the title mean. Those of us 
intensely concerned with attaining and main- 
taining a peaceful world, who at the same 
time feel that this goal is not likely to be 
reached if present philosophies persist, find 
ourselves frustrated and disenchanted by the 
difficulties inyolved in getting leadership to 
attend to and publicly support new, bold, or 
radical approaches to this most important 
of all challenges. The question is why; why, 
for the most part, does our leadership give 
public support only to the traditional ap- 
proaches? Why is it so hard to make them 
see sense? What I'd like to do is talk about 
the political problems which stand in the 
way of an easy embracing of new approaches 
to the old and desperate problem of peace. 
I'm going to use political in its broadest 
sense, as having to do with the process of 
gaining consensus and implementing that 
consensus. Thus, except as one factor in 
that process, I will not use the term politics 
in a sense. 

8 the aspirations of which we 
speak in the title? The aspirations, I think, 
are threefold in nature: the first is to dis- 
cover new approaches to attaining and 
maintaining peace or new and significant 
variations’ on old approaches. New ap- 
proaches in particular include proposals 
through which peace is to be attained by 
other than primarily military deterrent pos- 
tures. For example: world government, a 
United Nations military force, very high ley- 
els of disarmament, arms control, progres- 
sive military disengagement by geographic 
zones, inspection by careful questioning of 
samples of the involved populations, ete., 
eto. The second aspiration ought to be to 
learn, through systematic study, both the 
logical and emotional validity of these pro- 
posals, as well as the means by which these 
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new approaches might be applied. This sec- 
ond aspiration is seldom implemented be- 
cause those interested in new approaches to 
peace usually have their eyes focused on the 
third aspiration, which is action through 
public and private influence. For example, 
the aspiration to have an International po- 
lice force leads immediately, in many minds, 
to the aspiration to influence public opin- 
ion and national leadership toward direct 
action in that direction. We will explore 
presently some reasons why it is most dif- 
ficult to attain action by such direct efforts. 
We shall also see why the seldom appreciated 
aspiration No. 2 is central to fufilling as- 
piration No. 3. 

Let us ask, too, who are the aspirants? 
Obviously, the aspirants include some pro- 
fessional opinion leaders and some opinion 
makers, They also include some social serv- 
ice and public affairs groups, such as this 
organization. Thirdly, they also include 
some people in Government, especially in the 
Defense Department. Inclusion of this last 
group is not as surprising as it might seem 
when you realize that these, after all, are 
the people who most understand the impli- 
cations of the weapons and who've had the 
most direct experiences with the irration- 
ality and horror of war. Thus it is that 
some of the most intense aspirants to a 
peaceful world are in uniform. 

For all of these aspirants, certain funda- 
mental political processes stand in the way 
of large-scale public and leadership support 
of new ideas. The rest of this paper will 
discuss the sources and types of limitations 
presented by these political processes. 

Let us recognize first that the most man- 
datory task for any government Is to serve 
its own interests, and I do not mean that 
in any derogatory sense. For ours to do this 
effectively, since it is a democratic form of 
government, it must balance and reconcile 
Internal and external conflicts about goals 
and means in order to achieve a national 
interest. For, government offices and agen- 
cies have their fiscal, operational, and ideol- 
ogical opponents inside the government as 
well as outside, and these opponents are 
much closer at hand than those outside our 
national boundaries. This means, of course, 
that the actions of leaders in government 
cannot always be compatible or in keeping 
with their own logical or emotional prefer- 
ences—they must live with others and for 
others. On the issues of peace the govern- 
ment engages in prolonged negotiation in- 
side itself as well as with other nations. 

It is in the nature of human organizations 
that the means for reaching ends soon be- 
come the ends themselves. Thus, often, 
maintenance of the national interest be- 


organizations, 
with the perpetuation of those tions 
and with the perpetuation of the ideas that 
presently characterize those organizations. 
For new ideas always carry with them the 
potential threat of upsetting established in- 
stitutions. Thereby we have the vested in- 
terests of the military services, whose chief 
targets very often are next year’s congres- 
sional appropriation and undercutting their 
fellow services tn the race for funds for new 
weapons. We have the vested interest of the 
weapons systems industries, who, while some 
of them can conceive of alternate uses for 
their facilities, are disinclined to give up the 
comfortable methods of operating on cost- 
plus-fixed-fee research and development con- 
tracts in areas already familiar to them. 
There is the vested interest of the politician 
in the narrow sense of both terms. And so 
on through all the vested interests of all the 
groups in government who at present are 
supported and support each other by the 
prevailing system of values and ways of oper- 
ating. While there are insidious aspects to 
these vested interests, there need not invari- 
ably be, and I don’t intend to imply that 
these vested interests are necessarily a bad 
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thing. For a member of an organization has 
to believe in the goals of an organization 
and the rightness of the ways it pursues them 
if there is to be any stability in complex 
organizations, and particularly in democratic 
governments. But these traditional ap- 
proaches inevitably lead to a strong tendency 
to repudiate radical approaches. Indeed, this 
is true in all organizations, not only govern- 
ment. 

But we must go deeper in our analysis than 
this description of the disinclination of or- 
ganizations to change, and ask from where 
this disinclination arises, especially with re- 
gard to examining and espousing new ap- 
proaches to the attainment of peace. 

It clearly arises in part from the culture- 
bound values and viewpoints of the men 
who comprise these ons. These 
culture-bound values and viewpoints derive 
in part from a peculiarly Anglo-Saxon type 
of morality-based vindictive belligerence 
when threatened or offended. It has in part 
to do with our basic naivete about war and 
its consequences; very few have been exposed 
to it at first hand in the way the people of 
Europe and Asia have. It has to do with our 
middle class child training practices, which 
produce an inability to cope with feelings of 
hostility and aggression except on an all or 
nothing basis. 

Second, the persistence of these vested 
interests derives from the inherent tendency 
of creatures who survive by learning how 
to survive (rather than surviving by in- 
stinct), to persist in behavior which has been 
successful in the past. And by definition, 
any organization, with some history behind 
it, which still exists today has in one way 
or another been successful in reaching, in a 
viable form, the present through the meth- 
ods it has used in the past. But there are 
more successes than simply that of organiza- 
tional survival. Our country has grown 
great and powerful and since World War 
II has taken on in one way or another, many 
roles and world responsibilities. We insist 
on seeing our accomplishments as being 
morally right and our means morally de- 
fensible. Thus, these past approaches, par- 
ticularly military ones and their use in a 
spirit of punitive morality, and the whole in- 
frastructure of national beliefs associated 
with a military approach (i.e. there is no 
substitute for victory), have been seen and 
are seen as the successful approaches. The 
natural is, “Why rock the boat?” 
Why abandon a worthy craft? Why try un- 
tested roads to peace? 

A third reason for not exploring and ac- 
cepting the new ideas for attaining and 
maintaining peace is the difficulty that people 
have in accepting new ideas when they're in 
a threatening situation. There is much evi- 
dence from studies of people and institu- 
tions under stress and threat that they 
narrow their span of attention and limit the 
range of acceptable ideas, turning more and 
more to a kind of private, unverified image 
of what's really happening. Under stress 
they do less and less probing around to sense 
what is in fact happening and what could be 
done of a unique and radical means to cope 
with the threatening situation. 

A fourth reason for the persistence of these 
vested interests is, I believe, a deep-set dis- 
inclination on the part of most people in 
most places in the Government and eyen 
in the military—to say nothing of the gen- 
eral public—to accept the reality of the 
threat of imminent annihilation. Not only 
is this personally difficult to accept for most 
people, but it is institutionally difficult to 
accept, especially in a fat and rich nation 
where progress is our business and the 
future lies before us. This disinclination to 
accept the reality of the threat of annihila- 
tion means that the tasks and challenges of 
today, of surviving in the internecine agency 
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battling, of living in the present, are much 
more real than the possibilities of wholesale 
national death tomorrow. Since, for large 
parts of the electorate, survival is not a truly 
meaningful issue and since we live in a so- 
ciety essentially dedicated to the status quo 
and In a political system dedicated to reelec- 
tions, it seems, to many, much more im- 
portant to go on with what we have been 
doing than to shift direction radically and 
thereby face an unfamiliar as well as un- 
known future. 

A fifth reason for disinclination to espouse 
new approaches to peace arises from the lack 
of commitment, the lack of sense of calling, 
regarding the operation of our whole so- 
clety, which has been commented on and 
despaired about by many. To be sure, there 
are many-dedicated public servants and civil 
servants, but on the whole I don't suppose 
there are any more of them than there are 
similarly dedicated people in other walks of 
life. The result is that the problems of 
personal and organizational survival come 
first very often, and the courage needed to 
espouse new causes and new ideas is lack- 
ing, fundamentally and deeply. If this dry 
rot is typical of our society at large, it is not 
surprising that public servants do not wish 
to “stick their necks out” when they believe 
there will be too little support in the gen- 
eral public or in their organizations for their 
courageous gesture. 

But there is one more reason why the 
vested interests are disinclined to support 
the aspirations of those who would reach 
peace by other than conventional means. 
And this is the lack of clear evidence dem- 
onstrating the implications and utility of 
the new means proposed—in short, whether 
they will work. In the light of all the rea- 
sons we have given why organizations don’t 
easily embrace radical ideas, it should be 
easy to understand how it is that careless, 
unthought-through statements about the 
desirability of world government, etc., can 
do much harm to the cause of world govern- 
ment, etc. There really is no reason why 
organizations should embrace new ideas un- 
til it has been demonstrated that these ideas 
in fact have substance and merit beyond 
the emotional appeal they have for those 
who espouse them and who aspire to them. 

Whether or not one personally has deep 


and taking action, the fact is that this is the 
style in which much of leadership fancies 
itself operating. Thus, in the complex exer- 
cise of imagining and exploring new ap- 
proaches to peace, it is mandatory for those 
proposing a new approach to demonstrate 
its utility and potentiality under at least 
some of the conditions of the “what if” sort 
by which it must necessarily be tested. Since 
the implications of the approaches more 
readily accepted by leadership have been 
carefully and logically thought through and 
the unknown aspects at least in part made 
clear, these approaches provide more to “de- 
pend on“ than those which don't fit the old 
mold. It becomes all the more necessary, 
then, that the new mold be demonstrated to 
be at least as sturdy as the old. Understand 
I’m not saying that the approaches now 
espoused are in fact sturdy or even truly 
logical in many of their aspects. On the 
contrary, I don’t think they are. But never- 
theless, these approaches and the methods 
of judging them have the backing of the in- 
stitutions, the vested interests, and the pre- 
vious successes which we spoke of earlier, and 
it is against these which new ideas must 
contend. And they must contend in terms 
of the logical or quasi-logical questions 
which would be posed with regard to them. 

This then brings us to a further difficulty 
or limitation in fulfilling our aspirations to 
see new approaches used on these old prob- 
lems, And that is the difficulty of providing 
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adequate communication between policy 
planners and decisionmakers and those out- 
side of the Government who may have the 
ideas most worthy of further attention. The 
reasons for this lack of communication are 
many, but two are especially worthy of atten- 
tion here. 

In the first place, and this is very often 
overlooked by people on the outside, the 
world situation is extraordinarily compli- 
cated. The interlocking of historical, po- 
litical, cultural, technical, and procedural 
problems is immense—so great that even 
within the Government there is no office 
where all of the aspects are appreciated 
equally well. And on top of these inter- 
meshed, interlocking factors is an overlay 
of highly classified data about technology. 
people, and politics, data which must be 
understood in order to evaluate the poten- 
tialities of new approaches to peace. For 
without such data, it is sometimes impos- 
sible for the proponents of a new approach 
to fully think through the implications and 
validity of that approach, and of course it 
is not possible to demonstrate its utility 
under the conditions which the proponenté 
do not even know exist. This is a true crisis 
in our society, which shows itself in many 
areas beside those involved with attaining 
peace. But the problem is all the more acuté 
in this area where classified information may 
be especially important for assessing the util- 
ity of a new approach to peace. 

The second reason why policymakers are 
disinclined to communicate with the public 
regarding fundamental problems of peace and 
war is really a melange of reasons related to 
the points made earlier in the paper about 
the vested interests of various offices. In 
oversimplified form, we could combine al 
of these and say that policy planners have 
at least that much more control over 
they are responsible for if they do not have 
to cope with new demands, new approaches 
and new pressures from various parts of the 
public. Since they are inclined to cope with 
the peace problem in ways already familiar 
to them, they do not particularly care t 
provide the public with the kind of informs 
tion that would inspire it to pressure the™ 
to repudiate these old means of operating. ` 

Thus we have seen that it is dificult for 
proponents of new approaches to peace t 
communicate with decisionmakers. It is dif- 
ficult for decisionmakers to communicate 
with the public, and certainly as disturbing 
as either of these, it is also difficult for de- 
cisionmakers and policy planners to com- 
municate among themselves. For here tos 
the vested interests of the offices involved 
make it dangerous to rock the boat, not only 
as between offices, but within offices, s! 
the proponents of radical approaches are 
never in the majority, and as such are s 
likely to antagonize their agency coll 1 
as to antagonize those in other 
tions with which the agency must live and 
work. And so the few or the lone proponents 
those terrified by or depressed by present sp” 
proaches, usually remain relatively meien 
tive, even in centers of decisionmaking ® 
policy planning. 

And over all we have spoken of so far rest 
a curious pervasive mist which magning 
events out of proportion, distorts images, 
blots out significant factors for both policy, 
maker and interested public alike. 3 
Speaking (Of the Sndless spew of Waas Ty 
shapes we refer to as products of the 
media, Even with the best of intention 
and the intentions seldom are of the pest 
the mass media by their very nature eur 
select from reality and, by their very inte uel 
in making that reality newsworthy, 1 
emphasize newsiness of the expense of 
ance, The result is that we on the outst. 
and those on the inside who are affi o 
the mass media, see the world as made UP 
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sudden events, crises, and the like. And 
even though we may know that this Is prob- 
ably not the way the world goes, there is no 
way for most people to find out what really 
is happening. This inherent Imitation in 
the presentation of news is amplified tre- 
mendously, in our democracy, by the deep 
cultural belief that the mass media not only 
reflect public opinion but make public 
Opinion. The result is that too frequently 
decision makers in our Government are 
willy-nilly deeply impressed by what they 
Tread in the press and hear on TV and the 
radio. And the mass media, of course, are 
deeply impressed by what they hear out of 
W. n., In consequence, leadership 
frequently responds more to the mass 
media—believing the mass media to be af- 
Tecting and refiecting public opinion and 
Public interest—than they respond to the 
public. 

Thus, those who aspire to implementation 
of new approaches to peace must somehow 
run the gauntlet of the mass media, obtain- 
ing in them favorable attention to new ideas, 
S0 that these ideas may be attended to by 
leadership, even if most of the public gives 
them little heed. Or those with new ap- 
Proaches they wish implemented must some- 
how get to that leadership which will be 
Attended to in the mass media, thereby 
drawing the attention of more leadership to 
the idea. But the mass media are very selec- 
tive, and they share essentially many of the 
Same values and traditional approaches we've 
Spoken of earlier, so that even though from 
time to time there are speeches by a Senator 

nr or a Congressman Ryan or others 
Pleading for new approaches or repudiation 
Of the old, they are given little heed. 

The fact that there are Fulbrights and 
Ryans here and there in Co „in the 
executive branch of the Government, in the 
Pentagon, in the news fleld, and so on does 
Provide the hope for turning aspirations into 
Teality, of surmounting the tremendous limi- 
tations with which an effective ongoing in- 


Will wish to defend them, and those who risk 
much in embracing them will find that risk 
Sensible, given the potentialities for survival 
and a better world associated with that risk. 

Thus it is that aspiration two—the will to 
Understand through objective study—be- 
Somes far more crucial than it has been in 
the efforts of those who would try 
to peace: we must under- 
to the best of our ability without ac- 
lassified information. If new ideas 
thought through carefully, they pro- 
with access to classified informa- 
are temperamentally in favor of 
„with the leverage to explore them 
ly and perhaps to make so good a 
t it can withstand the many pres- 
some of which I've tried to describe, 
patch stand ready to crush it before it can 

> implemented. 

Our last and most important two hopes, 
then, are the application of sufficient intel- 
t discipline to the exploration of ideas 

or attaining peace to produce an honest and 
ès appraisal of their potentialities and 
few men and women in the right places to 
orm these thoughts into action. With- 

dut both of these, I'm afraid that our aspira- 
will remain just that unless we some- 

Se bumble through to a peaceful world 
as is far more likely, die as individuals 

Societies in nuclear war. 


edd 
apte i; 
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Address by William R. Adams, President 
of St. Regis Paper Co., at the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Woods Demonstra- 
tion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad sponsored a 
woods demonstration program at Live 
Oak, Fla., which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Commerce, as well 
as representatives from the various 
forestry organizations and business and 
industrial leaders. There were 1,400 
people in attendance and it was a highly 
successful and productive program. 

On this occasion, Mr. William R. 
Adams, president of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., addressed the group with an out- 
standing message. It is with much pleas- 
ure that I submit Mr. Adams’ remarks 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM R, ADAMS, PRESIDENT OF 
Sr. Reems PAPER CO., AT THE SEABOARD Am 
Line RarLRoap Woods DEMONSTRATION 
ProcraM, Live Oak, FLA., APRIL 11, 1963 
It's good to be here in Florida. The Sea- 

board Railroad, and particularly Bob Hos- 

kins, are certainly to be congratulated on 
these forestry fleld days which they have 
been sponsoring during the last few years 
and especially on the precision and dispatch 
with which this one today has been handled. 

One of the pleasures of this trip was some 
golf yesterday in Jacksonville with Jesse 
Smith, the Seaboard's president. That was 
the only thing on this trip that has cost 
me money, Having also played golf a couple 
of weeks ago with Tom Rice, president of the 
Coast Line, I can understand why the mer- 
ger is expected to be profitable. 

Again, I say, it's good to be in Florida. 
How many millions from the North say that 
so enthusiastically each year, to make tour- 
ism the biggest business of your State. I 
understand, however, that your State for- 
ester has said that next to tourism the sale 
of forest products rings the State’s cash 
registers far more than any other industry. 

Perhaps, we may catch up someday soon 
as we are moving pretty fast. It was only 
some 10 to 12 years ago that I had the pleas- 
ure of living in Florida briefly; one time in 
Pensacola and again, briefly, in Jacksonville 
while we were in major construction proj- 
ects at those mills. In fact, it was for the 
original construction in Jacksonville; prior 
to 1951 we had nothing there. 

There is one incident during that con- 
struction that has recurred to me often 
during the tough times the paper industry 
has been through in the last few years. We 
had some serious difficulties during the last 
few months getting ready to actually start. 
Pr seemed fantastically slow, there 
were around a thousand construction work- 
ers on the job, and costs were mounting 
rapidly. Bliss deeply concerned and spent 


it seemed like very little. On one of these 
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tours, I overheard this question from one 
cement finisher to another as they were 
working away: “Say, have you any idea what 
this mill is going to cost?” I pricked up my 
ears because I had considerable wonder my- 
self, at that point, of what it was going to 
cost. But the reply was simply, No, I don't 
have any Idea of what it’s going to cost.” 
The original inquirer hesitated and thought 
a minute and then came back, All I can say 
is from what I have seen around here, it 
must be a lot cheaper to buy paper than it 
is to make it.” I'll best he doesn’t know how 
close to right he proved to be in some re- 
cent periods. 

But St. Regis has invested in Florida 
something more than $100 million, substan- 
tially more than in any other State. Just 
to indicate that we are nationwide in our 
operations, it might be noted that the next 
two States in the magnitude of our invest- 
ment are Washington and Maine, two other 
corners of our Continental United States. 

The replacement value of all the pulp and 
paper industry's investments in Florida 
would, I would guess, come pretty close to 
a billion dollars. That, I think, means that 
Florida has been a good place to come, and 
it has been. On the other hand, we hope 
and believe that the industry has been a 
good thing for Florida. Perhaps, we could 
take a minute or two to see why. 

We are a timber based industry, of course, 
and that Is the principal reason we came 
here. Twenty-five to thirty years ago, when 
the first papermills began to come to Florida, 
your timber was used only for lumber. The 
lumber companies could not manage the 
land for the highest productivity and the 
maximum economic use because they could 
not use the smaller trees, resulting from 
thinning, and the income from the land, for 
sawlogs only, did not justify replanting after 
harvest nor planting new lands abandoned 
from farming. The result was a mixture of 
forested land, which had lost its vigor, and 
cutover or abandoned farm land that con- 
tributed nothing to the economy and prob- 
ably very little to the tax collector. And, 
under these conditions, the lumber mills 
were just about making a go of it. 

The nature of the paper business per- 
mitted a change in all this. The stands of 
sawtimber could be invigorated by thinning 
for pulpwood. The expense of replanting 
was justified when you could look forward 
to at least some economic return from the 
thinnings in 10 to 15 years. Even the ex- 
pense of clearing scrubland and replanting 
Was economically feasible. The possibility of 
a nearer term return, and a higher level of 
return, and helped pay for bet- 
ter Management on the smaller farmer- 
owned tracts and, in some cases, even jus- 
tifled the abandonment of marginal row crop 
farming. Corollary to this was the develop- 
ment of year-round jobs In the woods in- 
stead of the highly seasonal manpower re- 
quirements of other crops. 

I have encountered some who believe this 
has happened only on the lands owned by 
the companies themselves. Fortunately, this 
is not the case because none of us could 
exist without the wood supply that comes 
from other owners. In our own case, ve, 
in 1962, supplied only 27 percent of our 
needs from our own lands and purchased 
some 850,000 cords from others. This is 
about the usual ratio and is, I believe, some- 
what the same with most companies 
throughout the South. The paper companies, 
after all, own only about 11 percent of the 
commercial forest land in the Southern 
States and our needs are well beyond the 
productive capacity of that acreage, In fact, 
much of our effort and that of the State 
and Federal forestry departments is directed 
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toward increasing the productivity of these 
woodlands owned by others, which are so 
vital to our growing needs. Progress is be- 
ing made, but I think it is generally felt 
that there Is still a large potential for im- 
proved management on smaller holdings. 

What kind of an industry is this that 
Florida's trees have brought here and made 
Florida one of the N producers of its 
product? Well, it is one of, if not the most 
basic, manufacturing industry in America. 
The annual value of the paper industry's 
product is $14% billion, one-fortieth of the 
gross national product, the total of all the 
goods and services of the country. Last 
year’s production totaled about 38 million 
tons, almost four times the weight of all 
the automobiles produced. This 38 million 
tons, which does not include 5 million tons 
of newsprint imported from Canada, Is a 
vital element in the business, government, 
communication, education, religion, politics, 
nutrition, health and culture of our country, 
perhaps, the commodity which, next to food, 
we could least do without. 

Its use has more than doubled since the 
end of the war, and even in the last 5 years 
while many have felt that the general econ- 
omy has been’ standing still and, in fact, 
many major industries like steel, automo- 
biles, and petroleum have yet to exceed their 
1955-57 figures, the consumption of paper 
has grown by 20 percent. We are one of the 
few American industries that cam compete 
anywhere in the world and our exports are 
growing each year. We look for substantial 
growth in our markets in Western Europe 
as their improving standard of living causes 
thelr per capita consumption of paper to 
grow from the present approximately 100 
pounds to something approaching our 450 
pounds per person per year. With the Scan- 


pliers to Europe, approaching the limit of 
their forest resources and, thus, their ability 
to meet the growing needs, it is hoped that 
the European Common Market will not deny 
itself complete access to sufficient paper by 
imposing barriers to North American pulp 
and paper as they presently threaten to do. 
In return for a free access, we are quite ready 
to grant full reciprocity as we have con- 
fidence in our competitive ability under even 
terms. Incidentally, Florida, with more deep- 
water ports than any State on the Atlantic, 
should participate handsomely in this grow- 
ing export market. 

All of this leads to the projection that the 
paper industry will double tts output in 
about the next 20 years. And practically 
all of it is based on wood, over 50 percent of 
which currently comes from the South. We 
believe that at least that proportion of the 
growth of the industry can be in the South, 
also, if we can keep Improving the produc- 
tivity of the southern forests, as we have in 
recent years, and we continue to recelve the 
equitable treatment from the State and local 
governments that it has been our good for- 
tune to enjoy up to this time. 

This ‘is a forestry feld day we are observ- 
ing here today, but we must not overlook 
the fact that while forestry and wood produc- 
tion are important in themselves, the greater 
im) ce to the economy of the State and 
the Nation is in the industry for which wood 
is the raw material, Each cord of wood, 
which has a value of about $6 as it stands 
on the stump, has a value of about $100 in 
the form that it finally leaves Florida for 
the markets up North. 

In order to create that added value right 
here in the State, it means that there is a 
pulp and paper plant investment of almost 
$500 for every cord of wood produced an- 
nually and more than $10 of mill payroll for 
every dollar of woodland payroll. 

The productivity of each acre of the 
South's timberlands is going to have to be 
encouraged by all means available, not only 
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to support this present structure of tax- 
producing investment and payroll, but to 
provide the raw material for the dynamic 
growth of the Industry that lies just ahead. 
Moreover, in a vibrant progressive State like 
Florida, substantial acreages of forest land 
are going to have to be taken for highways, 
pipelines, transmission lines, and residential 
sites for growing communities. This en- 
croachment is already in evidence in the 9 
percent, 2 million acre, reduction in the 
State’s timberland total in the last 10 years. 

“This severely tightening land situation,” 
as the report of Resources for the Future, 
published just within the last 10 days, puts 
it, “will come about, even without taking 
into account the increasing demand for for- 
est products. In fact the estimated demand 
for forest products by the end of the century 
(37 years hence) is expected to be so much 
larger that on the basis of present produc- 
tivity something like 300 million acres would 
have to be added to the existing 484 million 
acres of commercial forests, an increase of 
some 60 percent.” 

It is evident from the facts at hand that 
the of commercial timberland is 
much more likely to decline, not only in 
Florida but elsewhere, rather than to in- 
crease, to say nothing of a 60-percent in- 
crease. The most helpful solution is greater 
productivity from the remaining acres, and 
this has been demonstrated to be possible by 
careful, patient and comparatively expensive 
management. The full potential is well be- 
yond present accomplishments, but it needs 
every encouragement that can be justifiably 
and equitably given. Here we have one of 
the Nation's largest industries—the fifth 
largest, I have heard it said—and an industry 
essential and basic to the whole American 
way, which is fortunately based on a renew- 
able natural resources. This is not like the 
oll for which we go to Venezuela, the iron 
ore for which we go to Africa, or the alumi- 
num for which we go to South America after 
our own American supplies are exhausted, 
but is a raw material which nature and our 
own wits and wisdom can make perpetual. 
Let's not miss the chance. 

I don’t pretend to be an expert in timber 
taxation, but with the Federal administration 
having so recently recommended the dis- 
continuance of the capital gains treatment of 
timber sales and the constant pressure that 
State legislatures are under to find new 
sources of revenue, some observations might 
not be out of order. On the matter of 
Federal capital gains, not only is it more 
than likely that their cancellation, as pro- 
posed by Secretary Dillon, would cause a 
drastic curtailment in this vital private in- 
vestment in forest improvement, but such a 
cancellation would be a serious breach of 
faith with those who have spent millions 
of dollars In timber growing during the last 
20 years in anticipation of capital gains which 
have not yet been realized. 

It would seem, in this case, and would 
likewise apply in the case of ad valorem 
taxes, severance taxes or any other taxes 
applying to the timber as it stands or as it 
is removed, that we should be careful not 
to squeeze the egg so hard that it never 
hatches the chick—that that cord of pulp- 
wood is so heavily burdened that it never 
gets started on its travels through the cir- 
culatory system of the State, stimulating in- 
vestment and payroll and the far greater tax 
revenue that results from them, 

We were mentioning earlier the require- 
ments of a growing population for land for 
various purposes. There is one important 
expanding need which can be, and is being, 
met without serious disturbance to the land's 
primary economic function of growing 
trees—that is, hunting, fishing, and other 
form of recreation. There are, in Florida, 
about 4 million acres of paper company con- 
trolled lands open to the public for hunting 


and fishing, and some 35 specific areas 
designated, often with some company pro- 
vided improvement, as recreational areas. 
This represents practically all, 90 percent, of 
company owned lands In the State and it 
will become increasingly available as new 
company roads are built and older ones im- 
proved. It could be hoped that the avall- 
ability of this land to the growing number of 
Floridians may ease the State's burden of 
expense in providing parks and other recrea- 
tional facilities. 

In commending the Seaboard, again, for 
the conception and execution of these 
forestry field days, and especially this one, 
I also want to call attention to the vital role 
the Seaboard and the other southern rail- 
roads have played in the dramatic develop- 
ment of the paper industry in this area. You 
are particularly blessed with strong railroads 
here in the South, not only the Seaboard, 
but the Coast Line and the Southern and 
the L. & N., and they were fortunately not 
only willing, but financially and organiza- 
tionally able, to meet the needs of our in- 
dustry promptly and effectively. Adequate 
and efficient trackage has always been im- 
mediately available for the many new mill- 
sites, new sidings for pulpwood loading, of 
which you see so many throughout the 
South, are provided promptly. The South- 
eastern lines have been pioneers in the de- 
velopment of specialized cars to meet the 
peculiar needs of our industry—rack cars 
for pulpwood, hopper cars for chips, heavy 
lading cars for incentive rate loading of out- 
going paper. And with all this, an always 
adequate supply of cars and expeditious 
service to our customer’s plants. It has been 
an important factor in our success and we 
salute progressive railroading. 

I thank you and say again, it’s good to be 
in Florida. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Comments on Wheat 
Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Vote Wheat on Issues,” which 
was published on April 10 in Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Hoard's Dairyman, Apr. 10, 1963] 

Vorx WHEAT on Issves 

The upcoming wheat referendum vote 
promises to bring a battle of the ballots ap- 
proximating that of a national election. TO 
paraphrase an old slogan, We're dairyme? 
not wheatmen,” but a large percentage of 
our readers will have an opportunity to vote 
in the referendum early this summer. 
Frankly, the wheat vote concerns us for two 
reasons. 

First, we like to see issues decided on theif 
merits. There is evidence that many votes 
will be based on political or organizational 
affiliation, not on knowledge of the alter 
natives. 

Our second concern arises out of the im“ 
plications of the wheat vote to dalrymen. 
It is highly probable that the reverberation’ 
of the wheat referendum may have a major 
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bearing on farm legislation affecting all com- 
modities. 

As our readers know, we have long sup- 
ported the domestic parity concept for a farm 
Program. We believe it provides the most 
desirable blend of self-help, low Government 
cost, and desirable farm income. The wheat 
bill passed by Congress last year appears, to 
us, to be a constructive step in the direction 
of cleaning up a very messy situation. There 
are parts of the program which do not en- 
thuse us. But those provisions can be 
weighed more realistically in the light of 
experience. 

Opponents to the wheat certificate pro- 
gram alternative wheat legislation 
in the event the referendum fails. Here we 
come to an issue of “believership.” Congres- 
Sional farm leaders and the President have 
Clearly stated that new wheat legislation is 
neither necessary nor desirable, It can be 
argued that such statements are offered 
Soley to encourage a “yes” vote, that Con- 
gress and the President will reverse them- 
Selves and pass new legislation if the wheat 
certificate program fails to get a two-thirds 
vote. This is a gamble. 

Our only plea is that our readers listen 
Carefully to all of the arguments on the refer- 
endum and that each reader make up his 
Own mind by applying his personal logic. 
Do not vote blindly. We are not interested in 
Prestige battles between strong personalities 
or groups. 


Faulty Federal Economic Policies Cripple 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
Mystery in economic growth. The pri- 
vate enterprise system, capitalism, has 
& proven record in the United States. 
No other nation in the world has ever 
achieved the economic growth with such 
great opportunities for the people. 

Now the Kennedy administration 
Speaks of economic growth in strange 
and bewildering terms and attempts to 
Sell the idea that only through a planned 

and Government can we achieve 
and maintain a healthy economy. The 
basic fallacy of the Kennedy-Schles- 
inger-Heller doctrine ignores the real 
Secret of growth, individual freedom and 
initiative and a chance for reward. To 
follow the economic fantasies they 
Propose would wreck the private enter- 
Prise system and curtail, not increase, 
economic growth. 

The copy from an advertisement in 
this week’s U.S. News & World Report 
Prepared by Warner & Swasey Co., sets 
forth in simple language the secret of 
growth. 

The article follows: 

TP You Wawr ANYTHING To Grow You Have 
To Nountsꝝ Ir 

The slogan of the day for the country— 
and a good one—is growth. But as any back- 
yard gardener knows, if you want a thing to 
Brow, you've got to nourish it. Wisely, gen- 

y; yet in restraint, too much violent 
Stimulant will burn it out. 

So, if unions want their wages to grow over 

the years, they have to earn them by more 
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efficient production. Otherwise costs go up 
and wages vanish. 

If businessmen want their profits to grow, 
they have to reduce costs and increase values 
by investing in constantly improved 
machines. 

If Government wants the Nation to grow, 
it must keep down crippling taxes, and en- 
courage progress, not penalize it, 

There's nothing mysterious nor too difficult 
about growth. It just takes honest co- 
operation between garden and gardener, 


Dr. Frances O. Kelsey Reports on Work 
of the Investigational Drug Branch of 
the Food and Drug Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I pointed out 
some of the reasons why the Food and 
Drug Administration will require 
stantial increase in its budget 
coming fiscal year. Among other fac- 
tors which I mentioned were the impor- 
tant new responsibilities of the agency 
in connection with experimental drugs, 
under the Drug Control Act of 1962. 

I believe it would be of tremendous in- 
terest to the Members of Congress, and 
to all those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, to have available some of the 
reports made by Dr. Frances O. Kelsey, 
who is now the Chief of the Investiga- 
tional Drug Branch of the FDA, on the 
assignment given to her branch. under 
the new law and the way she and her 
associates are proceeding under the au- 
thority of the new law—a milestone 
piece of legislation and the most impor- 
tant law passed in this field of drug reg- 
ulation since the enactment of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. I think 
it is appropriate that this material be 
included in the same Recor which con- 
tains the debate on FDA's appropria- 
tion. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent of the House, I hereby 
submit for inclusion in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
three reports by Dr. Kelsey, one of the 
heroines of American medicine: 

CLINICAL REGULATIONS 
(Draft of talk given at the Pharmaceutical 

Manufacturers Association Central Region 

Conference at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 

cago, Ill., February 11-12, 1963, Frances O. 

Kelsey, M.D., Chief, Investigational Drug 

Branch) 

Tt is a pleasure to be given the opportunity 
to discuss the recently published investiga- 
tional drug regulations and the anticipated 
benefits to the clinical evaluation of new 
drugs offered by them. These regulations 
will be helpful in assuring that adequate 
animal studies precede the various phases of 
the trials of an investigational drug in hu- 
man subjects. They should improve the 
reporting of apparent side effects of drugs 
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under investigation and raise the general 
level of the clinical evaluation of drugs. 
Hopefully, by insuring that the Food and 
Drug Administration is furnished with early 
reports on drugs being tested, they will lead 
actually to an acceleration of approval of 
applications for new drugs and at the same 
time provide greater protection to the public 
against hazardous ones. We are well aware 
that the drug manufacturers, new drug in- 
vestigators, practicing physicians, hospitals, 
clinics, pharmacists, and all others engaged 
in investigational drug areas are vitally in- 
terested In these regulations. It is my sin- 
cere wish that the regulations will be helpful 
to us all. 

Under the investigational drug regula- 
tions, the sponsor is required to submit a 
notice of claimed exemption to the Food and 
Drug Administration before a new drug is 
administered to human subjects. The re- 
quirements of this exemption include sub- 
mission of details of animal studies that have 
been undertaken, and an outline of the 
proposed clinical studies together with in- 
formation concerning the facilities and 
qualifications of the investigators for both 
the preclinical and clinical studies. The 
regulations also require notification to the 
FDA of any adverse reactions occurring dur- 
ing the testing of the drug and notification 
to the other investigators of any such unto- 
ward reactions. The sponsor is also required 
to present sufficient details regarding the 
manufacture of the new drug to insure ade- 
quate control of its quality. 

A “new drug” is defined as a drug that is 

by 


labeling, or, one which has become recog- 
nized as safe and effective as a 

investigative studies, but has not 
to a material extent or for a material time as 
recommended in its labeling. It is not 
necessarily an entirely new entity, but may 


combination of two or more old drugs, or an 


as an excipient, carrier, coating or men- 
struum. 

The anticipated procedure for handling the 
forthcoming submissions pertaining to new 
drugs for investigational use has been the 
subject of many inquiries and understand- 
ably is of interest to all parties concerned. 
Between now and March 9, the Investiga- 
tional Drug Branch expects to receive the 
required listing of the investigational drugs 
used in clinical trial on or after August 10, 
1962, whether or not these drugs are still in 
clinical trial. While only the name of the 
drug is required to be submitted, other per- 
tinent information such as a proposed use of 
the drug, would be most helpful. This would, 
of course, permit more efficient planning for 
the receipt of the sponsor’s statements with- 
in the 120-day period set forth in the regula- 
tions. All submitted lists will be acknowl- 
edged by a form letter. When the program 
swings into its second phase and the com- 
pleted notice of claimed investigational 
exemption for a new drug is received, it 
will be acknowledged by letter, and a num-- 
ber will be assigned to the submission. It 
is anticipated that this will be designated as 
an IND (investigational new drug) number. 
It is felt that these initials will not be 
confused with the presently used NDA (new 
drug application) identification. Should the 
drug under investigation subsequently be 
submitted as a new drug application, a NDA 
number will be assigned and the sponsor may 
request that reference be made to the appro- 
priate IND submission for supporting data. 

Additionally it is envisioned that certain 
rather standardized information such as 
details of the pilot plant operation for man- 
ufacture of the investigational drug, facili- 
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ties and personnel for animal pharmacology 
and, in some cases, for clinical pharmacology 
may be submitted by the sponsor in some 
sort of a master file, especially in areas in- 
volving little change. There is one caution 
in this regard: such files should be updated, 
as needed, when changes do occur, 

On receipt of the exemption notice, we 
will extract and index certain basic infor- 
mation as rapidly as possible. The antici- 
pated magnitude of the task ahead makes 
electronic means for data storage and re- 
trieval mandatory, Steps are already being 
undertaken to develop such a system, and 
it is to be hoped that at least some of the 
basic procedures may be put into operation 
by the time the claimed exemptions start 
to accumulate, Such means for rapid recall 
of correlated data will also speed considera- 
tion of subsequent submissions. 

When the sponsor submits his claimed ex- 
emption he may proceed to distribute the 
drug for clinical trial without any go-ahead 
from FDA, Initially, we may be unable to 
correspond on such submissions except those 
presenting significant problems, However, as 
our staf grows in size and experience we 
hope to make additional helpful contribu- 
tions to investigational programs. 

In regard to the scientific training and ex- 
perience of the investigators, it is acknowl- 
edged that numbers of publications, board 
certification, or even university affiliations do 
not necessarily give a true measure of an 
individual's research competence, neverthe- 
less they do give some indication of the in- 
dividual’s background and experiences that 
may qualify him to investigate a certain 
class of compound, It would be helpful if 
the various specialty groups were to lay 
down specifications that they considered ap- 
propriate for investigators in their particular 
field. It may eventually be that some sort 
of criteria should be set up for clinical 
pharmacology, but it should always be borne 
in mind that very occasionally an appar- 
ently unorthodox approach to a problem 
may open up entirely new fields of knowl- 
edge, so that the doors should not be auto- 
matically closed to those individuals who 
fall outside of some such rigid system of 
evaluation. 

In regard to animal tests, again no in- 
flexible criteria are anticipated to be re- 
quired before the administration of the drug 
to human subjects. While fairly comprehen- 
sive studies will be demanded for entirely 
new substances, the proposed use of the 
drug will be taken into consideration and 
obviously the same criteria could not be ex- 
pected to be applied, for example, to a drug 
for the treatment of grand mal epilepsy as 
to a drug for the treatment of terminal 
cancer, Again, in the regulations, recogni- 
tion Is given to the fact that clinical inves- 
tigations of all drugs do not necessarily fall 
into three clearly separable phases, or that 
such studies will follow clearly predictable 
patterns. In regard to the submission of 
information of adverse reactions, it is ex- 
pected that reports will be as extensive and 


informative as possible, and in turn will be 


evaluated carefully and considerateiy by the 
investigational drug branch. It should be 
appreciated that there may be occasions 
when the Food and Drug Administration 
may have access to information not known 
to the sponsor relevant to a given drug, 
which may demand a different evaluation of 
the reaction. In such cases, of course, fur- 
ther discussions can be held and a decision 
reached as to what are the appropriate meas- 
ures to be taken. 

While it may appear superfluous, never- 
theless it should be emphasized that a good 
clinical study must include an accurate de- 
scription of the patient before, during, and 
for some time after the administration of a 
drug under study. All too frequently, how- 
ever, an important side effect may not be 


reported, because the observer felt it could 
not be drug-related since no other cases of 
this complication. had been reported. 
Prompt notification of suspected, or pro- 
nounced, adverse reactions should be made 
to all other investigators both to safeguard 
the patient and to alert the investigators. 

The provision that the clinical trial should 
provide more than one clinical investigator 
is a recognition that blias may creep into any 
clinical investigation and that the use of 
several Investigators serves to provide a more 
balanced judgment. Naturally, this should 
not be interpreted to mean that investiga- 
tion of a drug cannot be discontinued if from 
the results obtained by the first clinical in- 
vestigator, it is deemed to be unsafe or in- 
effective, In to clinical studies in 
which some of the patient care is delegated, 
for example, to interns or residents, by the 
clinical investigator, tt would not appear nec- 
essary to outline the qualification of such 
Junior men, recognizing that the responsibil- 
ity for the exempt drug remains with the 
original clinical Investigator. This investi- 
gator, however, may not furnish an inde- 
pendent colleague with the drug for separate 
investigation. In such a case it would be 
necessary for the latter individual to follow 
the normal procedures of completing the re- 
quired statement of investigator form, stat- 
ing his qualifications and outlining the plan 
of his investigations. His reports would be 
separate, as would be his study of the drug. 

It is difficult to understand why any con- 
sclentious and experienced clinical investiga- 
tor would object to supplying detailed re- 
ports of his work, It is to be presumed that 
he would keep such reports for the protec- 
tion of his patient, and, it is assumed that 
as a scientist he would want the optimum 
benefits to come from his work. To cite from 
“Ethical Standards for Psychologists,” vol- 
ume 2, page 3, 1952: “As a scientist, the psy- 
chologist is committed to increasing man's 
understanding of man, and in this pursuit he 
places high value on objectivity, on integrity 
of procedure, and on full of his 
work; he investigates where his judgment in- 
dicates investigation is needed; and he be- 
nieves that society will be best served by his 
efforts when he follows conscientiously the 
methods of sclence.” 

Two sections that may not appear clear 
to the clinical investigator are those dealing 
with the sale of investigational drugs and 
with the dissémination of promotional ma- 
terial representing the investigational drug 
to be safe or useful for the purposes for 
which it is under investigation, Both of 
these are intended to curb commercialism 
before the drug has been released. It is ap- 
preciated, however, that there may be oc- 
casiong in which sale of an investigational 
drug may be permitted t its distribution 
by other means places an undue burden on 
the sponsor. Furthermore, it is not the in- 
tent of the regulations in any way to stifle 
the presentation or publication of scientific 
papers or the reporting of such Investigations 
in the lay press. The provision of a rapid 
means of adding new qualified investigators 
to those already listed in the notice of pro- 
posed exemption provides a means of sup- 
plying in emergencies what may prove to be 
a lifesaving drug. Obviously again, it is to 
the sponsor's advantage that inslstenée be 
placed on the requirement that the investi- 
gator supply adequate recorda of the use of 
the drug. 

The limit placed on the unduly prolonged 
distribution of investigational drugs is again 
direct toward flagrant abuses when actu- 
ally commerclalization of an investigational 
drug has occurred, without any bona fide 
attempt being made by the sponsor to ac- 
quire scientific data or to file a new drug 
application. Ample recognition will be made 
of the fact, however, that with a drug used 
in a rare condition, a long period of time 
may elapse before adequate studies have ac- 
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cumulated to permit evaluation of the safety 
and usefulness of the drug. All too often 
such accumulation of data may be unduly 
delayed by the failure of users of the drug 
to provide adequate protocols after the drug 
has been made available to them. Again, the 
new regulations should facilitate the col- 
lection of this much needed supporting data. 

It is somewhat surprising that objections 
should haye been made to the provision that 
patients or persons used as controls, or their 
representatives be informed that investiga- 
tional drugs are being used and that their 
consent be obtained before they serve as ex- 
perimental or control subjects, While such 
provisions may not previously have been 
part of either Federal or State law, they are 
embodied in the code of ethics of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and have been up- 
held in civil courts. It should be noted that 
ample provision is made for the physician to 
withhold such information if in his profes- 
sional judgment it is not in the best interest 
of the patient, or where obtaining consent of 
the patient or his representative is not fens- 
ible. 

In conclusion, the 1962 Kefauver-Harris 
amendment of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and the 1963 regulations for 
investigational drugs stress the need for 
improved procedures in the clinical testing 
of new drugs for safety and efficacy. Fears 
have been expressed that the additional re- 
quirements will discourage clinicians from 
testing drugs. However, it should be ack- 
nowledged that the current status of drug 
evaluation leaves much to be desired. Much 
of this is due to the lack of adequately 
trained and experienced clinical investiga- 
tors. It is hoped that the new requirements 
for improved testing procedures will give 
added stature to the field of drug testing and 
that recent steps taken to provide fellow- 
ships and training programs in clinical 
pharmacology will be accelerated. 


PRODLEMS Re.atine TO INVESTIGATIONAL 
Drvcs 
(Talk given at the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association, Medical Section, at 

Belleview-Butmore Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 

March 20-22, 1963, Frances O. Kelsey, M.D- 

Chief, Investigational Drug Branch), 

Today, I plan to discuss some of the aspects 
of the new investigational drug regulations 
that have most frequently come up for dis- 
cussion with either members of the pharma- 
ceutical industry or with clinical Investi- 
gators, 

First in answer to the most frequently 
asked question, the total number of investi- 
gational drugs that have been listed is 2,445. 
These may represent some duplications, since 
occasionally two or more sponsors may list 
the same drug, particularly those agents used 
largely as tools for pharmacological research. 
Fifteen “notices of claimed investigational 
exemption for a new drug” have been re- 
ceived and are under review. While our staf 
is still small, we have had every assurance 
that additional members will be added ta 
cope with the necessity of the rapid sur- 
veillance of the submitted notices. 

We are often asked to comment informally 
on the adequacy of the proposed clinical 
trials of investigational drugs. We are glad 
to be of assistance in this regard. So that 
we will have full information upon which to 
base comment, we would appreciate the sub- 
mission of a completed claim for exemption 
with requests for our revlew of prop 


programs. 

The question is frequently raised as to 
whether a “notice” should be submitted DY 
June 7, for drugs for which an NDA has been 
submitted but which is pending or has been 
considered incomplete or inadequate. Un- 
der such circumstances, if the sponsor plan“ 
to continue clinical investigation of the 
drug, he must submit a sponsor's statement 


! 


1963 


and any information already a part of the 


new drug application may be incorporated 


by reference in such a statement. 

In regard ta products subject to the ll- 
censing provisions of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act, we suggest that the “notice” be 
submitted directly to the Division of Bio- 
logics Standards, Public Health Service for 
review and evaluation. We are considering 
an amendment of section 130.3(g) of the 
regulations to provide for this. 

Another question frequently raised con- 
cerns the possibility of allowing new drugs 
that haye been approved for marketing in 
one form to be packaged, for purposes of 
conducting an jnvestigational study, in an- 
other form without having to go through a 
new drug clearance procedure and without 
being considered investigational drugs that 
would require sponsorship under the new 
regulations, However, experience has shown 
that apparently insignificant changes in the 
formulation of a drug may have an effect up- 
on its safety and/or effectiveness and has led 
us to conclude that issuing an exemption to 
permit such changes for use in investiga- 
tional programs would not adequately safe- 
guard the public health, 

For example, if the preparation of the 
drug in a different form involves the use 
of excipients or fillers not present in the orig- 
inal approved new drug, there is the possi- 
bility that the added materials will change 
the therapeutic effect of the drug by Inter- 
action with other Ingredients, or influence 
the absorption of the active ingredient. Any 
of these effects would of course nullify the 
efort to secure a duplicate of the original 
drug. We realize that every change of for- 
mulation will not lead to profound changes 
in effect of the drug; however, the task of 
submitting the amount of information that 
We need in the claim for exemption for a 


Change in formulation will frequently be 


slight and will offer no problem. 

Some concern has been expressed by in- 
vestigators in regard to the patient consent 
aspects of the Kefauver-Harris amendments 
Of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Ap- 
Parently some investigators do not realize 
that the responsibilities of the Food and 
Drug Administration extend only to the 
Use of investigational drugs, le., new drugs 
Tor which there is no approved new drug 
application. It does not extend to the use 
of a drug already on the market which is 
being used for clinical investigation. For 
example, should an investigator wish to 
Compare the analgesic effect of one or more 

already on the market with that of a 
Placebo, provided he used the dosage range, 
ge form and mode of administration pro- 
vided for by the new drug applications, the 
Matter of consent would not involve the Fed- 
erl Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Simi- 
larly, unless interstate commerce is Involved, 
same would obtain if the physician were 
to vary any of those criteria or to use the 
grug for a purpose other than that provided 
or by the new drug application. 

It has occasionally been stated that the 

Present laws and regulations will result in 
wer new drugs. Certainly new drugs, 
Whether certifiable or not will have to un- 
ergo rigorous evaluation, but no more 
p Sorous than they should have undergone 
in the absence of any Federal Jaw. The new 

W will roquire all firms to meet the stand- 
8 ds recognized as proper by both the medi- 

“-scientific community and the more 
Progressive manufacturers, There is no ex- 

Use for therapeutic adventurtsm or exploi- 
1 tion, While the unorthodox or unconven- 
oe approach should be be discouraged, 
5 © should not hesitate to take a firm though 

Sir stand regarding those claims for safety 

5 effectiveness based on pseudo-sclentific 

treepts and inadequately executed or con- 
lied experimentation. 

Many inquiries have been made concern- 
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ing the procedures to be followed in the use 
of drugs purely for investigational purposes 
with no apparent clinical application. Such 
studies would include drugs used to elucidate 
mechanisms of intermediary metabolism and 
possibly such substances as LSD, or pelilo- 
cybin used to explore mental processes rather 
than to alleviate any mental disease, Such 
substances, of course, fall under the defini- 
tion of a drug, Le., they are “articles (other 
than foods) intended to affect the structure 
or any function of the body of man or ani- 
mals.” While such compounds are more 
often used in healthy volunteers than pa- 
tients, admittedly when patients are in- 
volved such experiments may not be under- 
taken for the patients direct advantage. 
However, we are aware that such experiments 
are not undertaken for idle curiosity, but 
with the hope that the information so gained 
may ultimately contribute to the improve- 
ment of human welfare by adding to the 
sum knowledge of the functioning of the 
human body in health or disease. 

The role of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in such situations would be to insure 
that adequate quality control had been ex- 
ercised over the drug in question, that the 
individuals engaged in its investigational 
use were adequately qualified and had ade- 
quate facilities to undertake the work, and 
that the information gained from such 
studies would be available so that the safety 
and the usefulness of the procedure could 
be more readily assessed should the occasion 
arise. It is felt that new drug applications 
for a number of such compounds may ulti- 
mately be approved as sufficient information 
is available and labeling is prepared covering 
their safe use as research tools. In the in- 
terim, however, we believe that the paper- 
work required of the sponsor of such prod- 
ucts, by the new law and the regulations is 
not unreasonable, 

There appears to be some apprehension 
among investigators that their qualifications 
or clinical studies will not be acceptable to 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
confusion has arisen as to the precise defini- 
tion of a clinical pharmacologist. Ideally, 
phase I studies at least would be undertaken 
primarily by an individual with a broad 
training in pharmacology, irrespective of his 
field of medical specialization, who carries 
out his studies on drugs in human beings 
rather than animals, isolated organs, enzyme 
systems, or other nonhuman modalities. In 
general such individuals would be best quali- 
fied to observe subtle pharmacologic effects 
during initial trials. It ls, however, 
that not all clinical studies submitted in sup- 
port of a new drug application will neces- 
sarily represent comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive clinical studies. Many valuable 
observations have been contributed by clin- 
iclans utilizing powers of observation and 
commonsense rather than a battery of lab- 
oratory tests or double blind studies of in- 
tricate design. Additionally, some of the 
problems attendant upon the use of a new 
drug may not be readily appreciated until 
use of the drug passes to less experienced 
hands than those of the initial users of the 
drug. 

The attainment of ideal standards will ad- 
mittedly be difficult because of the dearth 
of pharmacologists for both animal and clin- 
ical studies. Results of a survey by Peliken 
and Unna, undertaken for the Council on 
Educational Affairs of the American Society 
for Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- 
peutics (Graduate Education in Pharmacol- 
ogy Journal of Medical Education 36, 1266, 
1961) indicate that an average of only 49 
Ph. D's were graduated per year in the United 
States during the 4 years 1955-1959. 

A program of training grants in pharma- 
cology was established at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in 1957. This program had 
the vigorous support of the American Society 
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for Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- 

peutics, the members of which were well 

aware of the failure of the supply of pharma- 
cologists to keep up with the demands for 

thelr services. Currently, there are U.S. 

Public Health Service grant-supported re- 

search training programs in 50 departments 

of pharmacology in medical schools in this 
country, with 338 trainees recelving stipends. 

Additionally, such programs permit 

expansion and improvement of facilities and 

thus enhance the attractiveness of the field 
to prospective students. 

There are also 10 programs pro- 
viding for 27 trainees in departments of 
anesthesiology throughout the country, 
which are oriented toward basic research 
in this discipline. It should be stressed, 
however, that of the approximately 11,000 
individuals receiving support from training 
grants awarded by the National Institutes of 
Health, only about 5 percent are in pharma- 
cology or related fields such as toxicology, 
pharmacy, and chemistry. Of the 125 
awards made by the National Institutes of 
Health under the research career program, 
38 were to pharmacologists. Thirty-seven of 
these were development awards and one, only, 
a career award. Perhaps the amended law 
will help indirectly to increase the numbers 
of well-trained research investigators and 
thereby improve the quality of drug research. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that the 
challenges offered by the amended law will 
attract well-trained clinical pharmacologists 
and therapeutically oriented physicians into 
the Food and Drug Administration. Hope- 
fully, too, one of the byproducts of the 
amended law will be the more frequent use of 
outside consultants and advisory committecs 
on scientific matters. 

THe ROLE OF THE INVESTIGATIONAL DRUG 
BRANCH or THE FOOD AND DRUG Apminis 
TRATION : 

(Paper for the Science Writers Seminar at 
La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club at La 
Jolla, Calif., April 5-10, 1963, by Frances O. 
Kelsey, M.D., Chief, Investigational Drug 
Branch) 


The Investigational Drug Branch is a newly 


‘established branch of the Division of New 


Drugs of the Bureau of Medicine of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Its role is in 
essence to assure that the food and drug 
agency be fully informed of any new drug 

ing trials in human subjects. In 
this regard, the definition of a drug Includes 
not only articles used in the diagnosis, cure, 
mitigation, treatment or prevention of dis- 
eases, but also articles intended to affect 
the structure or any function of the body. 
Further, a “new drug” is defined as a drug 
that is not generally recognized by experts 
as safe and effective for the use suggested in 
its labeling, or one which has become rec- 
ognized as safe and effective as a result of 


“investigative studies, but has not been used 


to a material extent or for a material time 
as recommended in its labeling. It is not 
necessarily an entirely new entity, but may 
be an old drug proposed for a new use, a 
combination of two or more old drugs or an 
old combination of drugs in new propor- 
tions, a new dosage form or method of 
administration of an old drug, or it may be 
a new drug because it contains a new com- 
ponent such as an excipient, carrier, coating, 
or menstruum. 

Prior to the passage of the Virus, Serum, 
and Toxin Act of 1902 and the Food and 
Drug Act of 1906 there were practically no 
restrictions on the manufacture or the sale 
of medicinal products in the United States. 
The 1906 law, however, merely permitted 
the Government to halt the sale of a drug 
if it was proved to be dangerous or mis- 
branded. Control over the introduction of 
new, untested, and possibly dangerous drugs 
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did not exist until the passage of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
The need for restrictions, however, had long 
been evident and was tragically highlighted 
in 1937 when more than 100 persons died 
from the marketing of a solution of sulfa- 
nilamide in an inadequately tested solvent, 
diethylene glycol, which by the most rudi- 
mentary toxicologic tests could be shown 
to be highly toxic. í 

The 1938 law which required that all new 
drugs had to be shown to be safe before 
marketing, has recently been strengthened 
by the Kefauver-Harris drug amendments 
of 1962 to include the requirement that a 
new drug must be shown to be effective as 
well as safe. The Kefauver-Harris amend- 
ments and the revised regulations brought 
about many other changes including pro- 
visions for the regulation of drugs under 
investigational use, that led to the forma- 
tion of the Investigational Drug Branch. 

Prior to the 1962 amendments, a manu- 
facturer was free to distribute a drug for 
investigational use provided the drug was 
clearly labeled as such, that accurate rec- 
ords were kept by the manufacturer of its 
distribution, and that the drug was distrib- 
uted to qualified investigators only. The 
investigator in turn was to sign 
a statement that he had the facilities for 
investigating the drug and that the drug 
would be used solely by him or under his 
direction. If the manufacturer on the basis 
of such clinical trials wished to market the 
drug into interstate commerce for general 
use he was required to submit a new drug 
application to the FDA for review, contain- 
ing full information showing that the drug 
had been adequately tested to show whether 
or not it was safe for use for which it was 
recommended. Such an application, known 
as a new drug application (or NDA) would 
include full disclosure of the nature of the 
drug; manufacturing data pertaining to the 
controls used in the manufacturing, proces- 
sing, and packing of the-drug; reports of ap- 
propriate animal or other biological experi- 
ments performed to establish the safety of 
the drug, particularly acute and chronic 
toxicity in various species of animals; and 
clinical studies performed by experts quali- 
fled by scientific training and experience to 
evaluate the safety of drugs. If, however, 
the manufacturer decided not to market the 
drug, he was not required to notify the Gov- 
ernment of the investigations undertaken 
with the drug or even that such a drug was 
under investigation. 

Under the new amendment and regula- 
tions, the sponsor of a new drug (e.g., the 
manufacturer or a clinical Investigator) 18 
required to submit to the Food and Drug 
Administration a notice of claimed exemp- 
tion before the drug is first used in man. 
The notice of claimed exemption must in- 
clude, among other things, details con- 
cerning the composition of the product, and 
such animal studies as have been done with 
the drug together with the qualifications of 
the persons who evaluate the pharmacologic 
studies. The notice must also include a 
description of the planned clinical studies 
with the facilities and the qualifications of 
the investigators undertaking such studies. 
As clinical studies progress, the sponsor is 
required to submit progress reports to the 
Food and Drug Administration. He is also 
required to furnish the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and all clinical investigators 
with details concerning any adverse effects 
associated with the use of the drug, whether 
or not these can be definitely ascribed to the 
preparation. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration may in turn halt further investiga- 
tions or request modifications in the clinical 
trials if it is felt such adverse effects are 
sufficiently alarming to merit such action. 

One problem which has recently attracted 
considerable attention is the question of the 
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safety of drugs administered during preg- 
as 


the first 3 and the last 3 months of preg- 
nancy. It is known that certain drugs may 
cause fetal malformations if taken by the 
mother during the first 3 months of preg- 
nancy. Additionally in the fetus and the 
newborn infant the mechanisms for dispos- 
ing of certain drugs are incompletely devel- 
oped so that the newborn infant may show 
Ul effects from drugs which have been given 
to the mother during pregnancy and which 
have passed from the circulation of the 
mother to that of the child. 

The development of laboratory methods 
suitable for the detection of teratogenic 
effect of drugs is of prime importance. Re- 
cently there have been several reports of the 
production of congenital malformations in 
various species of animals treated with 
thalidomide. While many of these studies 
involve rather high doses of the drug, this is 
not necessarily of significance since little is 
still known of the metabolism of the drug in 
animals or in humans. Injection of the drug 
into the yolk sac of the developing chick 
embryo offers a promising and convenient 
method for the screening of drugs for a pos- 
sible teratogenic effect. The recognition and 
utilization for pharmacologic testing of 
strains of animals with hereditary defects or 
other special characteristics is a relatively 
unexplored field of great potential value. A 
new branch of science, in fact, pharmacoge- 
netics, has developed in recent years indicat- 
ing the close contact between geneticists and 
pharmacologists. 

In the case of thalidomide, anticipation of 
a possible toxic effect in the fetus was 
prompted by the report that the drug caused 
peripheral neuritis in a fairly high percent 
of adults taking the drug ove an extended 
period. Preliminary reports suggested that 
some other factor, such as dietary deficiency, 
was associated with this side effect. It was 
felt that the embryo with its rapidly dividing 
cells and developing organ structures and 
imperfect enzyme systems might be par- 
ticularly susceptible to the drug. 

It has not infrequently been claimed that 
many adverse effects of drugs are not re- 
vealed during the stage of clinical investi- 
gation and specifically that despite wide- 
spread clinical testing the adverse effects of 
thalidomide were not until the 
drug had been on the market for several 
years. However, the most widespread dis- 
asters from this drug occurred in countries 
in which apparently no preclearance of new 
drugs was required before they were intro- 
duced on the market. In the case of thalid- 
omide, there is no evidence of studies, elther 
in this country or in Europe, to determine 
the safety of the drug in early pregnancy, 
Had such studies been undertaken, they 
would surely have revealed the nature of the 
drug since reports indicate that at least 20 
percent of women recelving the drug during 
the first trimester of pregnancy gave birth to 
malformed babies. Furthermore, reports in- 
dicate that even in the rather limited clini- 
cal trial that the drug had in this country, 
both peripheral neuropathy and phocomelia 
were produced by the drug. 

Unfortunately these side effects apparently 
were not recognized as drug-related by the 
clinical investigators, whose index of sus- 
piclon may have been dulled by the assertion 
that the safety of the drug was assured by 
its several years of use in Europe. The ex- 
istence of several thousand phocomelic 
babies must be considered to be due to the 
failure of adequate clinical evaluation in a 
number of countries before the was 
marketed for general use, It is hoped that 
the new requirements will result in improved 
procedures for preclinical and clinical evalu- 
ation of the safety and effectiveness of new 
drugs. 


April 30 
Feed Grain Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Rules of this House has 
had under consideration House Resolu- 
tion 320. That resolution, if adopted, 
will make in order the consideration by 
this House of H.R. 4997, a bill authored 
by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
PoaGE), which is designed to extend the 
feed grain bill. The bill, if enacted, will 
be known as the Feed Grain Act of 1963. 

The rule, House Resolution 320, pro- 
vides that in the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 4997), the House may use 3 
hours in general debate. The time shall 
be equally divided and it shall be con- 
trolled by the chairman, and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture. After general debate, 
the bill will be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

I am proud to have the privilege of 
presenting on behalf of the Committee 
on Rules the rule on this bill. I was 
born and raised on a farm, and have 
myself been engaged in farming, more 
or less, all my life. My State of Alabama 
continues to be, by and large, an agri- 
cultural State. Its agricultural interests 
are diverse within the State, ranging 
from the peanut area of southeast Ala- 
bama to the cotton area of Sand Moun- 
tain, and to the broiler area which 
stretches all across north Alabama. The 
rich lands of the Tennessee Valley con- 
tinue to give forth a great harvest. The 
beef farms of Alabama's black belt are 
now among the finest in the Nation. 
Our farmers have very greatly improved 
their ability to grow corn and feed grains 
in the last 25 years. In dairying, Ala- 
bama has very substantial interests. 

The average Alabama farmer is a man 
whose philosophy and expression have 
been tempered by hard work, an un- 
derstanding of and appreciation of the 
laws of nature, and an abiding faith in 
man's movement toward the ultimate 
goal of goodness. 

As I understand the Alabama farmer, 
he has his own immediate agricultural 
interests which have to do with his own 
economic well-being, but at the same 
time, he has an understanding and an 
appreciation for the overall needs of 
America’s agriculture. He realizes that 
if agriculture is strong in the Southeast 
that it must be strong in the Midwest. 
If agriculture is strong on the Atlantic 
seaboard it must be strong in other parts 
of our Nation. 

Now, the purpose of the bill which the 
rule before us seeks to make in order for 
immediate consideration is a bill whose 
purposes are fourfold. First, those wh? 
have studied it believe that it will raise 
farm income; second, those who have 
worked on this bill firmly allege and be- 
lieve that it will lower the surplus stocks 
of feed grains; third, it is believed that 
the passage of the bill will save millions 
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of dollars of the taxpayers’ money; and 
fourth, it will give the feed and grain 
producer more flexibility in the opera- 
tion and the management of his own 
farm, which is a goal always to be de- 
sired. 

Since this feed grain program com- 
plements and works along side and with 
the wheat program enacted by the Con- 
gress last year, prompt action on this 
feed grain measure is urgently needed 
in order for wheat producers to be in a 
position to make the best decision in the 
1964 wheat referendum to be held next 
month, on May 21. 

In summary, the bill, H.R. 4997, pro- 
vides for a voluntary feed grain program 
for feed grain crops to be produced in 
1964 and 1965. In the event that the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that the 
total supply of feed grains is likely to be 
excessive, he would be required to de- 
velop an acreage diversion program. 

Price supports for corn, if a feed grain 
acreage diversion program is in effect, 
would be between 65 percent and 90 per- 
cent of parity to those producers who 
Participate in the acreage diversion 
program, 

Price support for other feed grains 
Would be comparable to that for corn; 
a portion of the price support would 
be made in the form of a payment in 
kind. The amount of the payment in 
kind would be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to assure that the 
benefits of the price support and diver- 
sion program would benefit all cooperat- 
ing producers. 

If no acreage diversion program is in 
effect, the price support. would be at the 
level authorized by the Food and Agri- 
Culture Act of 1962, but might be re- 
Stricted to those producers who do not 
exceed the feed grain basis established 
for the farm. 

Land diversion payments-in-kind for 
1964 and 1965 are authorized at levels 
Not in excess of 50 percent of the sup- 
port price, including that portion of the 
Support price-in-kind which is actually 
Paid in kind, and it relates to the normal 
Production of the acreage diverted. 

The base acreage used to determine 
the percentage of land to be diverted 
Would continue to be 1959 and 1960 
average adjusted acreage. However, the 
average acreage of wheat for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 produced under the feed wheat 
exemption, which is under section 335(f) 
Of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, in excess of the small 
farm wheat basis established for the 
farm would be included in the feed 
Srain base under this bill, 

A new feature of the bill is a provision 
to reserve not to exceed 1 percent of the 
estimated State feed base for apportion- 
ment to farms on which there were no 
Lereages devoted to feed grains during 
1359 and 1960, with specific guidelines 
ten apportioning the reserve to such 

arms. Farms that receive bases under 
the provision would not be eligible for 
land payments in the first year. Farms 
that receive bases under the provision 

Ould not be eligible for land diversion 
Payments in the first year. 
thane adjusted yield used to determine 

e normal production for price support 
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payments and land diversion payments 
for the 1964 crop would be based on the 
1959-62 average yield, and for the 1965 
crop the 1959-63 average yield. For 
farmers who prove their actual acreage 
and yields, such proven acreage and 
yields shall be used in making the de- 
terminations. 

The acreage to be diverted would be 
determined as that necessary to achieve 
the acreage goal, but could not exceed 
the larger of 50 percent of the base, or 
25 acres, 

Payment-in-kind involved in the price 
support and acreage diversion program 
would be in the form of negotiable cer- 
tificates with CCC authorized to redeem 
such certificates for feed grains valued 
at not less than the current support 
price less that part of the support price 
made available through payments-in- 
kind, plus reasonable carrying charges. 

The term “feed grains” under the bill 
means corn, grain sorghums, and barley. 
The term “feed grains” also includes oats 
and rye if the producers on a wheat farm 
so request, in which case the diversion 
program shall be applicable to oats and 
rye and the producers could, if they de- 
sired, utilize such acreages for the pur- 
pose of having acreage devoted to the 
production of wheat considered as de- 
yoted to the production of feed grains 
pursuant to section 328 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962. However, per- 
mitted acreages of oats and rye under 
the diversion program may not be 
planted to corn, grain sorghums, and 
barley. : 

While I recognize that there are many 
critics of the voluntary feed grain pro- 
grams of the last 3 years, yet the results 
of those programs speak very eloquently 
for themselves. In 1961, prior to the 
impact of the first feed grain program, 
stocks of all feed grains were at a record 
3.2 billion bushels. This year, it is esti- 
mated that stocks will be down to about 
2.3 billion bushels. And, it is firmly be- 
lieved that by the end of the 1963-64 
marketing year, feed grain stocks will 
approach the reserve quantities which 
are deemed necessary to meet possible 
emergencies. 

We all know that farm income in this 
country was up $1.2 billion in 1962 over 
1960, Personally, I do not think that is 
enough of an increase but certainly it is 
a marked improvement. In addition, 
through June 30 this year, the cumula- 
tive savings to taxpayers in carrying 
charges alone on feed grains and wheat 
from the 1961 level will amount to near- 
ly a quarter of a billion dollars. Even- 
tual savings from the 1961, 1962, and 
1963 feed grain programs alone will 
amount to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of a billion and a quarter dollars. 
We all know that throughout this pe- 
riod, consumer costs have remained very 


stable and in relation to income have 


actually declined. These reductions in 
stocks of feed grains and reductions in 
carrying charges have been accomplished 
without damage to our free market 
structure and without depressing prices. 
Two years ago the market price of corn 
in Chicago was $1.11 a bushel; today 
the farmer can sell grain on the Chicago 
market for $1.20 a bushel. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that this 
rule should be adopted. At the proper 
time, I will move the previous question 
on its adoption. 


Aid Program Blamed for Latin Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent pledge of the United States of $398.5 
million in aid to Brazil has apparently 
smoothed the way for the Brazilian 
Government to nationalize $62 million 
worth of U.S.-owned power companies, 
Another example of government-to-goy- 
ernment aid—given by the United 
States—encouraging socialism rather 
than private enterprise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to insert in the Recor an article by 
William Giandoni: 

Braz, Burs Company—Am PROGRAM 
BLAMED For LATIN SOCIALISM 
(By William Giandoni) 

There is new evidence that the Alliance for 
Progress may be paying for a galloping so- 
cialism in Latin America. 

Barely a month after Brazilian Finance 
Minister Francisco Santiago Dantas got 
pledges in Washington of up to $398.5 mil- 
lion in help for Brazil, announcement was 
made that Brazil is buying out $62 million 
worth of U.S.-owned power companies there. 

This deal involved 10 subsidiaries of Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power Co. which long has 
served some 7 million people in 346 cities, 
towns, and villages in 10 Brazilian states. 

The company says its properties are 
valued at $162 million, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment got them for a bargain price of $135 
million. 

Although no company spokesman publicly 
voiced any complaint about the arrangement 
foreign businessmen in Brazil and elsewhere 
said there was no doubt but that Brazilian 
Government funds for the purchase were 
freed by the promises of Alllance for Prog- 
ress and other foreign financial assistance for 
Brazil. 

In truth, some observers said American 
& Foreign Power was fortunate. Three of 
its subsidiaries already had been expropri- 
ated by the governments of as many Brazilian 
states, which have such authority, and there 
was little likelihood of the parent company 
receiving much if anything for them until 
Brazil received its latest, massive foreign 
ald infection. 

This was not the first takeover of Amer- 
ican public utilities in Brazil. International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. has lost several 
of its Brazilian subsidiaries. 

Although the Brazilians’ action is the most 
recent, the process of forcing American and 
other foreign-owned utilities to sell out has 
been underway in Latin America for a num- 
ber of years. 

But it seems to have been accelerated since 
President Kennedy announced the Alliance 
for Progress and it was decided to spend $20 
billion over a 10-year period to wipe out 
poverty in Latin America. 

Progressive nationalization of public utill- 
ties in Brazil marks a drastic reversal of 
Brazilian economic thought, 

In a pamphlet prepared by American & 
Foreign Power 5 years ago, the company re- 
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ported that “special encouragement is given 
to the investment in Brazil of foreign capital 
in activities essential to the economy of the 
country.” 

It noted that, on July 24, 1954, the Bra- 
zilian Government’s superintendency of cur- 
rency and credit (SUMOC) issued a “list of 
industries classified as of important interest 
to the national economy.” 

Top priority was given industries “such as 
production of power and transportation and 
communications services.” 

It is precisely those fields where Brazil is 
buying up foreign properties, 


Israel’s 15th Anniversary 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, Israel is 
celebrating its 15th anniversary as a 
state, and I am happy to have the op- 
portunity to join with Israel's many 
friends in observing this date. 

We know that the joy of the people 
of Israel in reaching this milestone in 
their history has been diminished by the 
death of their great leader and dearly 
beloved President, Itzhak Ben-Zvi. 
Their happiness is also marred by the 
most recent threat against their exist- 
ence—the treaty of union signed by 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, which, it is re- 
ported, includes an article calling for 
the destruction of Israel. How tragic it 
is that this brave, new state, which was 
attacked only a few hours after achiev- 
ing its independence in 1948, has been 
forced to exist in a state of war ever 
since; that her neighbors refuse to grant 
her the peace for which Israel has 
begged and for which she has always 
aimed. Premier David Ben-Gurion, in 
his 15th independence anniversary mes- 
sage to his people, described for us the 
true, splendid character of the people of 
Israel and the deepest wishes of the state 
when he said: 

Let us all realize that before making de- 
mands on others we must first of all make 
demands on ourselves. Let us steadfastly 
and confidently continue to hold out our 
hand in peace. 

The Israel people are to be congratu- 
lated upon their many splendid achieve- 
ments in the face of overwhelming odds; 
truly, they have performed miracles. 
One miracle is that this small country 
has managed to survive, to grow, and 
flourish, despite a program of immigrant 
absorption that no one could believe pos- 
sible and that no other country in his- 
tory has ever undertaken before. Israel 
has managed to resettle and rehabilitate 
more than a million immigrants. 

The people of Israel have labored with 
unbelievable energy and devotion. No 
tasks are too great, no sacrifices too 
costly in their efforts to reach their 
goals for their homeland. They have 
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made the desert bloom. Worthless land 
has been made fertile and it now pro- 
duces 75 percent of the food required to 
feed the people. Israel has followed an 
ambitious plan of economic development; 
she has created a diversified industrial 
structure, and the list of new and en- 
larged Israel industries is an impressive 
one; chemicals, pharmaceuticals, tex- 
tiles, building materials, precision in- 
struments, electrical appliances, metal- 
works, household and sanitary equip- 
ment, wearing apparel, and processed 
foods, and others. In addition to the 
expansion in industry and agriculture, 
the Israel Government has sponsored 
large investments in mining. Giant 
strides have been made in the field of 
education; three great universities have 
been opened. Housing, transportation, 
building construction, cultural advance- 
ment, are other goals which have been 
reached. 

Because the new State of Israel has 
made such phenomenal progress, she is 
a shining example to newly created states 
of Africa and Asia who now seek to emu- 
late her. Israel is responding gen- 
erously; to the fullest extent possible, it 
is sharing its experiences with those who 
request it. Manpower training in Israel 
is provided; experts, advisers, instructors, 
and survey teams are sent on request; 
Israel teams plan and organize training 
facilities abroad, and trained personnel 
prepare and implement itinerant courses 
in developing countries, utilizing the 
latest training aids. Israel plays a lead- 
ing role in a number of vast multilateral 
development plans. Israel trains nurses 
for medical and public health work and 
at present manages and directs several 
hospitals in Ethiopia and Ghana; an eye 
clinic was established in Liberia by Is- 
rael surgeons and physicians. The tech- 
nical program plus the unselfishness of 
the Israelis, their dedication to their 
tasks, and their achievements in their 
own country have all combined to infuse 
the new nations with the hope that they 
0 accomplish the same wonderful re- 
sults. 

We must admire Israel for her foreign- 
aid program; we can be grateful that the 
emerging underdeveloped nations look to 
her, for Israel has proved what united, 
dedicated people of a new nation can ac- 
complish under a democratic form of 
government. All this is a powerful 
weapon against the spread of commu- 
nism in the new nations. The United 
States must continue to do all in its 
power to help preserve the security of 
Israel and to save her from destruction. 

We salute the State of Israel, our al- 
ly, our bastion of democracy in the Mid- 
dle East. We hail her valiant citizens 
who, daily, have unflinchingly faced ag- 
gression by their neighbors. We praise 
them for their myriad achievements and 
their unselfishness in assisting others al- 
though still confronted with serious 
problems in their own land. 

We pray that the gallant country of 
Israel will be granted the just rewards 
it has earned; happiness for its people 
and peace for the nation. 
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Lack of Strong Anti-Communist Policy 
by Kennedy Administration Gives Reds 
Advantage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, the Com- 
munists have again seized the initiative 
in the cold war simply because of the 
failure of the Kennedy administration 
to enunciate a strong and coherent for- 
eign policy. The day-to-day vacillation 
of President Kennedy wherein one mo- 
ment we are pledged to rid this hemi- 
sphere of the Communists, and the next 
we are protecting the Red dictator of 
Cuba from those who would free their 
homeland, has caused such a lowering of 
U.S. prestige that Khrushchev is once 
again emboldened to thumb his nose at 
us and create twin crises in Cuba and 


How long, Mr. Speaker, can the 
United States hold up under the repeated 
failure of the Kennedy administration 
both at home and abroad? 

The following article from the May 6 
edition of U.S. News & World Report re- 
minds us all too clearly what President 
Kennedy's failure in meeting Commu- 
nist aggression in Cuba has caused: 

Wan ror U.S. IN Asta, PULLBACK IN CUBA? 

(Nore.—Communists on two fronts have 
US. in a dilemma. Decision on Communist 
Cuba, right next door, is “hands off” for now. 
But Communists halfway around the world, 
in southeast Asia, have Americans fighting 
in one war, building up against another. 
What's the difference between Cuba and 
Laos? Much more than distance is involved.) 

A contrast in policies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment toward operations of communism 
abroad is beginning now to raise new 
questions, 

On the one hand, American soldiers today 
are fighting and dying in a war against Com- 
munists in southeast Asia—7,500 miles from 
home. During recent days, Americans have 
been edging toward another war in the same 
area to check a Communist takeover. 

On the other hand, the U.S. Government 
has just thrown a screen of protection around 
armed forces of communism—including 
Russian armed forces—barely 90 miles off 
U.S, shores, 

SOFT PEDAL ON CUBA 

Cuba, next door to United States slipped as 
an attention getter after the U.S. Govern- 
ment clamped down hard on activities of 
anti-Communist Cuban exiles. 

Laos, 7,500 and more miles away, jumped 
into the news when Communists broke 3 
truce they had entered into only a few short 
months before. 

The flareup in Laos was related to the war 
next door in Vietnam in which thousands 
of American troops are engaged. This is a 
war to keep Communists from taking over 
the southern half of Vietnam—a sort of 
miniature Korean war, 

In recent days, the powerful US. 7th 
Fleet moved to the Gulf of Siam, ready to 
intervene if needed. American Marines were 
alerted. On April 24, announcement was 
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made that more than 3,000 U.S. troops will 

join with allies for massive maneuvers in 

Thailand, next door to Laos, in June. 
NO-NONSENSE STAND? 


In Washington, emergency sessions of the 
National Security Council were held. Aver- 
ell Harriman, Under Secretary of State, sald 
in London on April 23: “It is very important 
that we make the Communists realize that 
we are not going to stand for any nonsense.” 
President Kennedy sent him to Moscow for 
talks with the Russians. 

Mr. Harriman earlier had been convinced 
that the deal with the Communists to “neu- 
tralize” Laos could be made to stick. He had 
negotiated a settlement with the Commu- 
nists in mid-1962, only to see it violated in 
one form or another from the start. Sud- 
denly Communist armed forces had taken 
the offensive and put themselves in a posi- 
tion to dominate that strategic area. 

Talk quickly revived that another deal now 
might be needed in which Communists 
would be given outright control over the 
northern half of Laos as they had gained 
control of North Vietnam and North Korea. 
Military men, however, argued that Commu- 
nists, if permitted a secure base in Northern 
Laos, would be in position both to step up 
their effort to take over Vietmam and to 
threaten Thailand increasingly. 

War could spread gradually, involving a 
Still larger American military effort. 

Laos, in other words, is seen to be a very 
Strategic area. The country by itself is with- 
out economic or political importance. Its 
geography is described as the important 
thing: It lies in the center of the south- 
eastern part of Asia that Communist China 
covets and expects sooner or later to get. 

On the other side of the world—7,500 and 
More miles to the east—Cuba also holds a 
Strategic position. - 

THE CLOSER DANGER 


In Communist hands, Cuba lies athwart 
major shipping lanes to South and Central 
America and to the Panama Canal. The 
location is pictured by naval officers as ideal 
for a clandestine base close to United States 
for Soviet submarines that otherwise must 
be supplied across thousands of miles of 
Water when operating off the U.S. coast. 

It is this potential as a secret supply base 
for missile-carrying submarines of the Rus- 
Sian fleet that most concerns U.S. defense 
Officials, A point is made that Russians were 
able to sneak into Cuba, itself, and to put 
in place batteries of missiles before United 
States happened to detect them. 

Cuba in Communist hands and under Rus- 
Sian control, however, is taking second place 
to far-off Asia in the calculations of Amer- 
ican officials. 

In southeast Asia, American military forces 
are directly involved. In Cuba, American 
Power is being used to protect the Com- 
Munists against interference by anti-Com- 
Munist Cubans, 

Castro recently praised the United States 
for its effort to keep his enemies under 
control. 

A CONFUSING SWITCH 

It’s this contrast between war against 
Communists in Asia and a form of coexist- 
ence with Communists next door to the 
United States that has raised questions. 
There are to be hints, however, 
that this contrast may not always exist to the 
Same extent as now. 

A point is made that sporadic raids from 
uninhabited islands in the Bahamas—with 
use of small boats—could have only a 
Nuisance value without interfering seriously 
With the Communist hold on Cuba. But 
Some American officials point out privately 
that Cuba is highly vulnerable to effectively 
Organized infiltration, internal subversion, 
and sabotage—all weapons that the Commu- 
nists use freely whenever they get a chance. 


LEAF FROM CASTRO'S BOOK 

Cuba is plagued by shortages of all kinds. 
Oll must come from Soviet sources to be 
refined in Cuban refineries that are close 
to the coast. Cuba pays her bills to Rus- 
sia with sugar, and sugar mills are easily 
tampered with. There are opportunities 
to organize and to supply guerrilla bands 
in the mountainous areas of Cuba—just 
as Castro organized his bands and was sup- 
plied from the United States during his suc- 
cessful campaign to unseat the anti-Com- 
munist Batista regime. 

The problem of upsetting communism in 
Cuba, however, is complicated, officials say, 
by the presence of large Russian military 
forces on the island. One mission of those 
forces is to make sure than anti-Castro 
Cubans do not generate a successful uprising. 

SOONER OR LATER 


There are some important U.S, officials who 
are convinced that in the end—regardless of 
present policies—it is going to be necessary 
to threaten to put American troops into 
action in Cuba. These officials question the 
logic of using U.S. troops to do a job in Asia 
while drawing back from involvement close 
to home. 

Another factor is advanced by high officials 
of the U.S. Government to explain the con- 
trast in policy toward Communists in Cuba 
and in Asia. 

In Asia, these officials say, the rising 
danger is from Red China, The Communists 
running Red China are pictured as hard and 
willing to assume great risks. They are in 
a mood to expand, and they have their eyes 
on the riches of southeast Asia—in terms of 
food, minerals, and oil. 

Cuba, on the other hand, can rather easily 
be crushed by United States if the decision 
is made. 

A DOUBTFUL BALANCE 

The position of Soviet Russia in each case 
is a controlling factor. 

American officials appear to hope that the 
Russians will be able or willing to control 
the Red Chinese. It is to Russia that China 
must now look for much of her oll and her 
industrial products. 

But Russians also are in Cuba. If the 
United States presses too hard to get the 
Russians out of Cuba, then the chance to 
get Russian help in Asia will be lost. Instead, 
the Russians will heat up trouble in south- 
east Asia. And, if that is not enough, there 
is always Berlin that Russia can heat up. So 
the reasoning goes. 

In either case, currently it seems in the 
opinion of some officials to leave the United 
States behind the eightball. 


The Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, before 
this month comes to a close, all of us 
should pause for a moment and pay trib- 
ute to those brave men, women, and chil- 
dren of the Warsaw Ghetto, who 20 
years ago this month, rose in revolt 
against the ruthless oppression of Nazi 

. Theirs is a tragic, heartbreak- 
ing story, an all too vivid reminder of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

The outstanding bravery of these 
Polish Jews and their 6 million brethren 
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who died in Nazi horror camps, cannot 
and should not be forgotten. As others 
the world over have, let us join in rever- 
ence for the memory of these brave 
people. 


Wall Street Journal Article on the Hon- 
orable Wright Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recor the leading article by Paul 
Duke in the Wall Street Journal on the 
Honorable WRIGHT PaTman, chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The article describes the unique 
qualities of integrity, knowledge, and 
dedication of WRIGHT PATMAN. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
BANKING BATTLER: REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 

Srms Ur Key HOUSE COMMITTEE To TEST 

DISPUTED IDEAS— NEW CHAIRMAN INVESTI- 

GATES BANK REGULATORY POLICIES, Draws 

New BEAD ON FRB—Tue Busy Easy MONEY 

MAN 

(By Paul Duke) 

WasuiIncton.—One recent morning a con- 
struction crew filed into a congressional of- 
fice building and began hammering up 
acoustical siding in a third-floor suite. Un- 
til a few weeks ago the rooms were graveyard 
quiet, but lately the din and clatter had be- 
come so loud, that in the words of one 
harassed employee, “you just couldn’t hear 
yourself think.” 

The sound-softening step is symbolic of 
the great goings on these days In the House 
Banking Committee. Congressman WRIGHT 
Parman, the controversial crusader from 
Texas, is transforming one of Capitol Hill's 
sleepiest panels into a bustling battleground 
for his disputed ideas, As the new commit- 
tee chairman, the self-styled champion of 
small business is striking swiftly along a 
broad front against old enemies in the mon- 
etary and banking field. 

Mr. Patman already is deep into plans for 
a scrutiny of bank ownership, ostensibly to 
determine whether monopolies exist and 
whether the antimerger laws need tigh 
to prevent big banks from gobbling up small 
banks. He is set to take a searching look 
at the bank regulatory policies of U.S. Comp- 
troller James Saxon, under fire from many 
small bankers; hearings will start today. 

Too, the new committee chairman plans 
extensive hearings on this month's report, 
by a group under Presidential Economic Ad- 
viser Walter Heller, suggesting major changes 
in Federal regulation of financial institu- 
tions. Mr. Parman feels the recommenda- 
tions didn't go far enough. He and other 
Democrats are hoping to build steam for a 
major overhaul of the Nation's banking laws 
next year. 

On one subject or another, this tireless 
investigator expects to hold hearings every 
working day in May. Come summer and Mr. 
PATMAN will top things off by fulfilling a 
lifetime dream: His own full-scale investiga- 
tion of the money-regulating Federal Reserve 
Board. As one of the country’s foremost 
champions of easy money, the 69-year-old 
zealot for years has waged a one-man fight 
with Federal Reserve officials on various 
issues, notably interest rate policies and the 
board's reluctance to help the Treasury hold 
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down borrowing costs by supporting prices 
of Government bonds in the open market. 
“We've got the most combat-ready com- 
mittee on the Hill,” sums up one member. 
HOSTILE COLLEAGUES 


All this, however, is causing less anxiety in 
the banking community than might be ex- 
pected, mainly because of deepseated hostil- 
ity among his fellow Congressmen toward 
Parman theories. There is, to be sure, un- 
easiness among some banking groups about 
bad publicity. But Mr. Parman would have 
to marshal more than expected support 
either to revamp the banking laws as he 
wants or to compel the Federal Reserve 
Board to be more obedient to its congres- 
sional critics. 

Nevertheless, the chairman is sure to raise 
a fuss in keeping with the historic Pkrman 
penchant for legislative warfare. He was one 
of the eight House Members who voted to 

Herbert Hoover in 1932. He quar- 
reled bitterly with F.D.R. over a $2.4 billion 
bonus bill for World War I veterans. He has 
battled with bankers, labor unions, lobby- 
ists, editors, fellow Congressmen and count- 
less business groups—almost always under 
the chivalrous cloak of defending the small 
man against the big man. : 

From a personal standpoint, it is hard to 


Lone Star State delegation. His warm, brown 
eyes, boyish grin, snips of gray hair and dark 
blue suit smack more of a country parson in 
his cotton-growing east Texas balliwick than 
a congressional hell raiser. Even when ques- 
tioning Federal Reserve Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, his No. 1 adversary, Mr. 
Parman jousts jovially and never raises his 
temper. 
COMMITTEE'S BROAD POWERS 

Although he has served as chairman of 
the Senate-House Economic Committee and 
the House Small Business Committee, neith- 
er of these units has the authority to orig- 
inate legislation. But the banking unit, one 
of the most important committees in Con- 
gress, has broad jurisdiction over a wide 
variety of bills pertaining to banking, mone 
tary, and housing matters. And as 
Mr. Parman possesses immense power over 
the activities of the 31-member committee 


January, succeeding Kentucky’s retired 88- 
year-old Brent Spence. During Mr. Spence's 
16 years at the helm, the Committee rarely 
ventured into storm fields, avoided dramatic 
investigations, maintained the smallest staff 
of any major congressional committee, and 
spent the least money. 

Now, under Parman prodding, the com- 
mittee has become one of the busiest in Con- 
gress. The chunky southerner already has 
pushed along several Kennedy administra- 
tion bills, including ones to provide $50 mil- 
lion in subsidies to streamline metropolitan 
transit systems and to boost the Export-Im- 
port Bank's lending authority by $2 billion, 
and to OK more funds for aid to depressed 
areas. Mr. Parman personally shepherded 
through both the committee and the House 
the administration's package bill to overhaul 
the silver laws. 

The installation of the soundproof siding 
was, of course, a manifestation of this spurt 
in activity. But there are others. To move 
more speedily, Mr. Parman summoned the 
committee into session at 9 o’clock one re- 
cent morning—an unheard of hour for 
transacting any kind of congressional busi- 
ness. While practically all of Washington 
officialdom relaxed at the American League's 
opening baseball game, Mr. PATMAN rebel- 
ously held an afternoon hearing on the de- 
pressed areas bill; only 4 of the 31 Members 
showed up. “Business as usual with PAT- 
MaN means business all the time,” cracks a 
close associate. 
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In contrast to the Spartan Spence reign, 
the new regime is operating on a 1963 budget 
of $180,000, many times greater than 
amounts spent in bygone years. The peda- 
gogic Mr. Parman is busily mapping cross 


- country itineraries to take his committee 


“pupils” on educational trips to Federal Re- 
serve banks. The number of subcommittees 
has jumped from four to six and new per- 
sonnel are streaming in, including three doc- 
torate professors of economics. “We haven't 
had a Ph. D. around here in 20 years,” chor- 
tles a-veteran staffer. 
NEED PEP PILLS 


The invigoration movement draws hurrahs 
from many of Mr. PATMAN’s colleagues. 
“Some of us will need pep pills to keep up 
with Wricnt, but his dynamism is going to 
make this one of the great committees of 
Congress,” exults Ohio’s Democratic Repre- 
senative Vaxrk. 

But the Vax view is by no means unanl- 
mous. Some Members believe Mr. Parman 
is roaming too far afield, undertaking too 
many projects and using the committee too 
much for his own designs. Critics contend 
Mr. Patman’s prejudices against the Federal 
Reserve and “big banks” distort his judg- 
ment. By adopting what they regard as a 
rigid stance, they think the chairman is un- 
able to see monetary and banking policies in 
the light of overall, modern-day needs. 
Even Parman defenders think he goes too far 
in his denunciations of the Reserve Board. 

Democratic leaders are worried that some 
administration bills may go down to defeat 
under the Parman banner. This concern is 
based on the controversy that perpetually 
swirls about the old warrior and the sus- 
picions that many rank-and-file Members 
have against his proposals. Even with the 
late Speaker Rayburn’s support, the House 
twice overwhelmingly rejected PATMAN res- 
olutions for full-scale monetary policy 
probes. 

Administration masterminds, in fact, are 


plenty of help. “He'll have to carry lots of 

loads,” says a Kennedy strategist. Mr. Rarns 

is being counted on to carry the ball during 

floor debate on the transit aid measure. 
THE PATMAN RECORD 


But the Parman record is far from blank 
despite the low opinion many Members hold 
of his monetary views. He was coauthor of 
the 1936 Robinson-Patman Act designed to 
protect small businesses against predatory 
pricecutting of merchandise. He helped 
guide through Congress legislation author- 
izing credit unions for Federal employees 
and was coauthor of the 1946 law decreeing 
full employment as a national policy. A few 
years ago he was a principal sponsor of the 
bill dard up a new Federal fund to en- 
courage the creation of small business in- 
vestment companies. 

Years ago, too, Mr. Parman originated the 
first congressional newsletter, now a must 
for nearly all Members. To this day it re- 
mains a gem of crackerbarrel comment on a“ 
wide range of topics. A recent issue con- 
tained a prediction of the economic outlook 
(sluggish unless there's a tax cuf) as well as 
a tip on a new miniature watermelon (called 
the Craybelle) developed by the Agriculture 
Department. 

Certainly Mr. Patman is one of the most 
prodigious workers in Congress. As a 7-day- 
a-week man, he grinds out a steady stream 
of statements, magazine articles, and even 
books. He recently authored a 401- Map 8 
tome designed to serve as a guide 
economists and lawyers studying the Robins 

son-Patman Act. 

Running through all of this work is the 
PaTMAN philosophy of low-interest rates, 
more help for small business and suspicion 
of big business, Mr. Parman never hesitates 
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to seek converts and once even tried to put 
across his liberal ideas in a serious speech 
before the conservative Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Although many Members don't buy PAT- 
MAN philosophy, he is well liked among his 
conferees. He was a close friend of Mr. Ray- 
burn and is held in equal esteem by the 
present Speaker, JOHN McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts. Even critics concede Mr. Parman 
is a fair chairman who permits all sides their 
say. 


Is the President Planning To Give up 
Guantanamo? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today on 

the floor of the House I expressed con- 
cern that the President may be attempt- 
ing to soften up the American public to 
accept a withdrawal from Guantanamo. 
Mr. Speaker, there is enough smoke on 
this issue to make us very suspicious 
that a fire, in the form of a deal, has 
already been kindled. I hope Congress 
and the American people will be sufi- 
ciently aroused to warn -the President 
that no such deal can or will be 
tolerated. 
. The following editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News of April 27 states 
the feeling, I know, of the majority of 
the people from the Fifth District of 
Texas and, I am sure, of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of the United 
States. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 27, 

1963] 


GUANTANAMO 


The report that the Pentagon Is request- 
ing $18 million to expand Navy facilities in 
Puerto Rico has touched off speculation that 
the United States may be preparing to with- 
draw from Guantanamo, It is claimed that 
President Kennedy may have agreed to pull 
US. forces out of the Cuban base in his 
correspondence with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev last October, or that U.S. military 
authorities are merely preparing an alterns- 
tive site in the event that Castro should 
force us out of Guantanamo. 

Whatever the actual facts on the Cuban 
base, it does scem strange that such a large 
increase in our Puerto Rico naval facilities 
is being asked at this time. Several Mem- 
bers of Congress insist that there is no indi- 
cated need for this increase—unless we aré 
preparing to move Navy and Marine forces 
from Guantanamo, 

Legally, of course, the United States cannot 
be forced out of the Cuban base. In 1903— 
after the Spanish-American War—we wert 
granted a 99-year lease on “Gitmo.” The 
original treaty set an annual rent of only 
$2,000 for the base, an exceptionally low 
figure that was Indicative of Cuban grati- 
tude to the United States for its help in 
winning Cuba's independence from Spain. 

In 1934, this treaty was renewed and ex- 
panded, granting the United States a per- 
petual lease on Guantanamo which could be 
nullified only by the consent of both cuba 
and the United States or if we voluntarily 
abandoned the site. 
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Considering the value of the base and its 
strategic location, it would be sheer stu- 
pidity to abandon it. An old installation, 
Guantanamo today is one of the most mod- 
ern American naval bases in the world. Its 
facilities are valued at approximately 876 
million. It is regarded as an ideal fair 
weather training center for the Atlantic 
fleet. Its harbor is well fortified and ex- 
tensive enough to accommodate 50 of this 
country's largest warships. The mere pres- 
sence of American forces on Cuban soil, of 
course, is of important psychological value 
and a tremendous embarrassment to Castro. 

That is why Pidel listed U.S. withdrawal 
from Guantanamo as one of his five major 
demands last October 28. The ultimatum, 
however, was primarily a face-saving maneu- 
ver and designed for local consumption in 
Cuba. There is good reason to suspect that 
Castro is not really that anxious to see the 
United States pull out of “Gitmo.” 

Castro badly needs the American dollars 
he receives for our occupation of the base. 
Every year Fidel makes a big point of refus- 
ing to cash the annual rent checks—now 
about $3,400. But he never fails to cash the 
much larger check we give him for our water 
supply—amounting to about $178,000. Much 
more important to him, of course, are the 
dollars he receives from the 3,400 Cubans 
employed on the base. The annual payroll 
comes to about $7,500,000. 

If it were not for his desperate need of 
these dollars, Castro naturally would be 
anxious to see us leave Guantanamo. He 
may, in fact, feel that our departure would 
be. more valuable than this revenue. And 
we can be sure of one thing. If and when 
We do leave the base, Castro will blow up 
the move into one of the biggest propaganda 
victories in history. 

That is why we cannot, under any circum- 
Stances, even entertain the idea of allow- 
ing our forces to be pushed off the base, 
much less giving up the facility voluntarily. 


Small Firm Versus Industry Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
sert in the Record at this point two ar- 
ticles which appeared in the Boston 
Globe on April 4 and April 5 of this year 
concerning the Airtechnology Corp., of 
Cambridge, Mass., of which my good 
friend, William H. McMorrow is presi- 
dent. I am more than proud of the tre- 
Mendous courage shown by this small 

usiness outfit in my home city in mak- 
the decision to go forward against 
this giant of industry and of the great 
Victory which they have achieved. It is 
My belief that it will cheer and 
Strengthen other small business firms 
and I commend the articles for the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House. 

[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 4, 1963] 

Davin Versus GOLIATH: SMALL Fim SUES 
INDUSTRY GIANT 
(By Peter B. Greenough) 
i A Cambridge industrial mouse has roared 
on at the lion—mighty General Electric 


Alrtechnology Corp., a smallish elec- 
tronics concern, has Just won two legal 
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rounds against GE. If Airtech eventually 
succeeds in court (the case is being ap- 
pealed), it stands to gain a penalty award 
of $128,734. 

Nothing phenomenal, but the principle at 
stake is very great indeed for Airtech. And 
for almost all small businesses, too. 

Involved is a civil suit which lawyers here- 
abouts term one of the most unusual ever 
seen. It comes out of the jungle of current 
defense contracting, where little outfits must 
fight for every small crumb. 

This David versus Goliath tale dates back 
a couple of years when AirTech and GE. got 
together on what the Cambridge firm be- 
lieved (and the court agrees) was a team 
effort for the Alr Force. 

Under the so-called 477L NUDETS project, 
the Air Force sought a nuclear detection 
system for its many continental bases. The 
idea: locate a nuclear blast, assess the dam- 
age and feed it to a computer for evaluation. 
The resulting information would automati- 
cally be relayed to Air Force's headquarters 
at Colorado Springs. 

In this system, as proposed by General 
Electric, AirTech would supply a key electro- 
magnetic sensor under subcontract. 

Briefly, things went well for a while be- 
tween the two companies. Then it became 
apparent to AirTech people that something 
strange was afoot. 

“It became reasonably clear to us that GE. 
(through Its Defense Systems Division at 
Syracuse, N.Y.) planned to go ahead and do 
things in house,“ says William H. McMor- 
row, president and treasurer, of AirTech. 

“One of our men went up there, and they 
told him that we couldn’t meet the delivery 
schedules,” McMorrow adds. 

From then on things deteriorated rather 
rapidly. 

“We had certain misgivings about starting 
legal action against G.E. We're small busi- 
ness, But we felt so strongly about this that 
we had no other recourse,” McMorrow 
continues. 

Sue they did. 

Last summer lengthy court hearings went 
on here, which tied up AlrTech's scientific 
people and just about stopped the company 
in its tracks. 

The testimony of both companies was 
taken under consideration by a special mas- 
ter appointed by the court: Theodor Chase 
of Palmer, Dodge, Gardner & Bradford. 

Chase's report was submitted in January 
to Judge Reuben L. Lurie of Suffolk County 
Superior Court. 

Within the last 10 days Judge Lurie issued 
an interlocutory degree sustaining Chase's 

, with all exceptions made by defense 
counsel overruled. 

Highlights of Chase's study show this: 

General Electric “did not fully perform 
its part of the undertaking.” 

A General Electric engineer, W. J, Hynes, 
told Owen Cunningham, AirTech representa- 
tive, upon receipt of the preliminary Air 
Force contract: 

“We feel pretty good about it here, and I 
want you to know that your people (Air- 
Tech) had a heck of a lot to do with our 


getting it.” 
Then, according to AirTech, the runaround 


Chase’s report touches on the feeling 
among AirTech personnel that “GE had 
picked their brains and was now trying to 
get rid of them.” 

A certain amount of candor was exhibit- 
ed by GE people on the stand. One acknowl- 

that the whole matter was “one of 
the most fouled-up procurement efforts ever 
seen at GE.” 

Mixed up, and also heated. At the Battle 
Green Motel in Lexington personnel from 
both companies met and apparently fought 
the Second Battle of Lexington. Chase mere- 
1y describes the gathering as “a stormy ses- 

on.“ 
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The master's report further shows that 
one GE official (Hynes) later told AirTech 
it “would be taken care of if it didn’t cre- 
ate a fuss.” 

Although GE still contests it, Chase has 
recognized (and Judge Lurie, too) that there 
was a bona fide joint venture effort involved 
here. Therefore: 

“Participation in this joint venture im- 
posed an obligation upon each of the par- 
ties to do nothing inconsistent with the 
interests of the other in the common un- 
dertaking.” 

By a complicated mathematical formula 

Chase arrived at the $128,734 damages for 
AirTech. Conceivably it could be revised 
downward by Judge Lurie in his final de- 
cree. 
Since the matter is still under litigation, 
General Electric officers decline to discuss 
it, Walter Ferris of GE's legal department 
at Syracuse acknowledges that it is a “very 
interesting case.” 

To Ferris’ knowledge, there never has been 
similar litigation based on the “team bid- 
ding approach.” 

Here there exists an almost gray area of 
law and practice, yet one in very real need 
of proper definition. 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr, 5, 1963] 


Even LAWYERS PUZZLED: TEAM EFFORTS Dery 
DEFINITION 


(By Peter B. Greenough) 

“Well, how—. Gee, I don't know. It's a 
normal definition where two or more com- 
panies agree to work on a project, isn't it?” 

Lest you get the impression that the fore- 
going quotation comes from a bumbling idiot, 
let me set things straight. 

This was an answer I got from an astute 
Air Force colonel in procurement at Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, in response to a relatively 
simple sounding question; 

“How does the Air Force or the Department 
of Defense define the term ‘team’ in defense 
production?" 

I wouldn’t have blamed the colonel if he 
had suggested that I consult a good lawyer, 
not that it could have dccomplished much, 
either. 

Lawyers are equally in a tizzy when it 
comes to spelling out things in this area, 

Considering the tremendous amount of co- 
operative effort between companies and varied 
industries in the complex area of systems 
development, the fact that a legal void does 
exist at all is somewhat astonishing. 

This area of confusion bears further con- 
sideration in light of current litigation be- 
tween AirTechnology Corp., Cambridge, and 
General Electric Co. In a column yesterday 
I described how AirTech had sued G.E., all 
because of the uncertainties involved in 
team relationships. 

Small businesses are having a rough enough 
time, as is, in getting their share of major de- 
fense work. This is just another pitfall, but 
one that has received little, if any, public 
attention. 

Lawyers themselves are at a loss for words 
in this field (this is possible?) 

Even at General Electric's legal depart- 
ment within their electronics systems head- 
quarters at Syracuse, there is confusion here. 
Through nobody’s fault I talked to Walter 
Perris, G.E., lawyer involved in the AirTech 
case. Here's what he said: 

“What the heck is a team? Team bidding 
is not defined anywhere in armed services 
literature, There's no official designation 
+ * * It ls a very difficult area.” 

Warren F. Farr, attorney with Ropes & 
Gray, Boston, has also represented G.E. in 
this case. While he naturally will make no 
comment about the litigation with AirTech 
since it has not been concluded, Farr does 
admit this: 


“If anyone knows what a team relation- 
ship is * * * procurement regulations and 
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people say they don’t know anything, It 
is a very elusive type of concept. A very 
interesting case.” 


Tech, doesn’t set himself up as any crusader 
against GE. But regardless if his company 
wins or loses, it still will serve a useful pur- 
pose by helping to bring Into the open a 
thoroughly confused situation. 

“One of the repercussions that should 
come from this is a tightening up of the 
relationship between a prime and the sub- 
contractor,” says Henry W. Ekstrom, man- 
ager of AirTech’s contract department. 

If the Department of Def will now 
insist on such a definition (and also per- 
haps draw one up), then other little outfits 
will not be placed in a similar bind. 

AirTech by no means is the sole victim 
of such a situation. It merely got mad 
enough to sue. 

One lawyer entirely independent of the 
case told me this: “This is fairly typical of 
how many big companies treat little ones.” 

Thus a change of rules becomes imperative. 


Forty-one Million Americans in the Lower 
Brackets Are Paying for Kennedy’s 
Spending Spree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy can make a heartrending ap- 
Peal to the low-income groups in encour- 
aging them to think that all his social 
welfare programs are a gift to them paid 
for by the filthy rich. At last, the facts 
do not support the President. It is those 
in the lowest income brackets who pay 
for the President's wild spending sprees. 
Even in his loudly touted tax cut, it will 
be minor for those in the lower brackets 
and an actual increase for the middle 
income group. 

The Kennedy welfare programs are no 
gift. Somebody pays and it is the people 
the President is seemingly worried most 
about who pay the bill. The Kennedy 
administration is conducting the great- 
est shell game in history and the people 
are the victims. Let us wise up and bring 
about a return to fiscal sanity by living 
within our means as a nation and let the 
Kennedy family finance their own works 
of charity. 

The following editorial from the Fort 
Lauderdale News of April 26, shows who 
pays and the facts may startle some: 
[From the Fort Lauderdale News, Apr. 26, 

1903 
Wart a MINUTE, CITIZEN! STOP AND PONDER 
How DzerLY You Are IN Dest 

We wonder today how many people !n this 
country who are clamoring for more and 
more Federal spending regardless of what it 
will do to our national debt realize that it 
now takes all the income tax payments of 
41 million Americans earning up to $6,000 a 
year just to pay the annual Interest on the 
current national debt. 

Think about that statistic for a moment. 
It takes the labor and the full income taxes 
of 41 million Americans just to pay the in- 
terest om our national debt which now 
amounts to $10 billion a year, 
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This is a frigh thing because it 
demonstrates the hellbent pace at which we 
are toward financial disaster. Yet, 
despite the implication inherent in all this, 
there is no inclination to call a halt to Fed- 
eral spending. Instead it grows apace and 
the few men in Congress who are trying to 
stop it and return the country to fiscal sanity 
are called stodgy old fogies who don't want 
to get the country moving again. 

Moving where, we might ask? To com- 
plete serfdom of our people to a progressive 
income tax structure that even the spenders 
admit is crippling our incentive and destroy- 
ing our initiative to work and to produce? 
To the mythical “Random Village” that 
President Kennedy pictured the other day 
where everybody lives the good life through 
the splendid generosity of our Federal bu- 
reaucrats? To a dream existence where 
everybody gets from these same bureaucrats 
while nobody pays the piper? 

It would be nice if somebody didn't even- 
tually have to pay for all the favors and all 
the aid that Government dispenses. But as 
somebody once said, “There's no such thing 
as a free lunch,” and our Government. has 
been living off the cuff for so long a time now 
that the idea has spread there is no limit 
whatsoever to the amount of debt we can 
pille up and put on the backs of present and 
future generations of taxpayers. 

To those who might think this present ad- 
ministration isn't being as deceptive as 
regards our spending and debt situation as 
it has been in regards to the Cuban situation 
we recommend the reading of an article in 
the May issue of the Reader's Digest. 

Entitled “The Real Truth About the Fed- 
eral Budget,” this article strips the deception 
away from President Kennedy's proposed 
$98.8 billion budget and reveals the truth 
about the phony economy claims being ad- 
vanced by the administration. It reveals 
how the budget, itself, is an almost meaning- 
less document as it fails to include “back- 
door spending” which doesn't have to be ap- 
proved by Congress and which is merely 
tacked on to our soaring national debt. 

How many of us, for instance, know that 
whereas Mr. Kennedy's budget pegs spending 
at the aforementioned $98.8 billion figure, 
actual spending will come closet to $128 bil- 
lion? And how many of us know that since 
President Kennedy took office defonse spend- 
ing has increased by 17 percent while non- 
defense spending has increased by some 27 
percent? 

Yet, in the face of these figures, adminis- 
tration apologists keep on bleating that non- 
defense spending is being held down and that 
desirable programs are being curtailed or 
postponed. 

This is a crock of baloney. No President 
in this Nation's history has ever proposed 
such a wild-eyed spending program as Presi- 
dent Kennedy has presented to the Congress, 
It is so fantastic in its present and future 
scope that when Representative CLARENCE 
Cannon, of Missouri, who has been scanning 
Presidential budgets since some of the 
younger Members of the House were in dia- 
pers, first saw it, he threw it on the floor 
with the exclamation: 

“I've never seen a budget like this in all my 
40 years in Congress nor has anybody else.” 

Men like Representative Cannon and Sen- 
ator Harry F. Bran, of Virginia, another 
budget opponent, are apparently in a minor- 
ity, however. A few days ago we saw the 
House backtrack on a previous decision and 
add another 6450 million to a gigantic Fed- 
eral ald make-work program for State and 
local governments. Acting in the same 
spending mood this weck, the House ap- 
proved a $205.7 million spending program to 
provide construction grants snd student 
loans for medical and dental schools. 

It can be argued that these are desirable 
programs and perhaps they are. But few of 
us in life can afford to satisfy all our desires 
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as the facts of economic life dictate that we 
use caution and prudence in determining 
what desires we can satisfy without spend- 
ing ourselves into bankruptcy. 

But prudence and caution seem to be un- 
known words in Washington these days as 
regards Federal Government spending. We 
have a breed in office that actually believes 
the people do not know how to spend their 
money for their own good and who think it 
is the Government's duty and prerogative 
to take it away from the people and spend it 
for them. 

To these officeholders and bureaucrats a 
huge debt is nothing to worry about as we 
only owe it to ourselves and if it takes the 
annual tax payments of 41 million Americans 
just to pay the interest on this debt, who 
cares? 

We happen to care and we think It is time 
millions of other Americans started to worry 
about where we are heading. We have got 
a bloated Federal Government that is be- 
ginning to eat us out of house and home, and 
unless its spending appetite is curbed we 
won't have to wait for the Russians to bury 
us, a8 we'll do the planting job all by our 
apathetic and happy little selves. 


Israel’s Rebirth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday we observed the 15th anni- 
versary of Israel's independence. Jacob 
Landy, a constituent of mine, has written 
a poem which should remind all of us of 
the strength of Isracl. The poem fol- 
lows: 
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Hall to thee, eternal light 

Which cruel oppression and armed might 
Vainly striving for three thousand years, 
Could never extinguish. 


All hall thy deathless spirit, 
Of freedom and independence, 
Which has and still survives, 
Indomitable. 


Like anvil of best forged steel, 
Thou hast withstood all hammers, 
Nor been split asunder, by blows 
Most vicious, 


Scattered like dust by winds of long ago, 

Are thy traducers and sometime conquerors; 
Yet thou livest on; they were of an age; 
Thou, immortal. 


Whence came thy strength and courage, 
Thy boundless hope under dire adversity. 
That at long last, all would be well 

With thee? 


Yea, despite the wrangle and strife 

Of covetous men and envtous nations, 

Thou surely wilt and must endure. 

Verily thou art a troubled world's necessity: 
For Israel's mission is peace, 


—Jacob Landy. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegate’ 
who have changed their residences will pless? 
give information thereof to the Goverumen 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
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